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Day-long  protection  for 

fair  hands 


[ 


A  BEAUTY  SUGGESTION 
FOR   BUSY   HOURS 


] 


When  hands  can  look  as  smooth  and  cool  as 
flower-petals,  doesn't  it  seem  extravagant  to 
let  their  loveliness  slip  away — day  by  day — 
in  a  round  of  soap-and-water  tasks? 

Many  women  have  adopted_>  very  simple 
plan  to  protect  their  hands  V  -y  use  Ivory  to 
wash  gleaming  china,  lacquered  furniture, 
glossy  woodwork,  colored  cottons  and  linens 
— instead  of  harsh  kitchen  soaps  which  parch 
and  redden  the  skin. 

These  women  have  found  that  "Ivory  for 
everything"  is  a  very  practical  and  economical 
beauty  measure — it  keeps  their  hands  smooth 
and  white.  Compared  to  other  beauty  aids  in 
their  bathrooms  and  upon  their  dressing  tables, 
the  little  extra  cost  of  Ivory  is  almost  nothing! 

Try  Ivory  for  all  your  soap-and-water  tasks 
this  week.  Don't  just  tuck  this  suggestion 
away  in  your  mind  and  plan  to  try  it  sometime. 
If  you  begin  tomorrow  to  use  "Ivory  for 
everything"  and  see  how  much  softer  and 
smoother  your  hands  quickly  become,  we 
believe  you  will  never  again  let  a  harsh  soap 
rob  them  of  their  charm. 


FREE!  A  little  book  on  charm.  What  kind 
of  care  for  different  complexions?  For  hands? 
For  hair?  For  figures?  A  little  book,  "On 
the  Art  of  Being  Charming"  answers  many 
questions  like  these,  and  is  free.  Address 
Winifred  S.  Carter,  Dept.  W-79,  Box  1801, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

IVORY  SOAP 

KIND     TO    EVERYTHING    IT    TOUCHES 

IT  FLOATS 


©1929.  P.  &  G.  Co, 
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uam  your  gums  -protect  your  teeth 
from  tKe  aamage  done  by  your  diet ! 


NEXT  time  you  sit  down  to  a  meal, 
take  note  of  the  dishes  one  by 
one.  See  how  many  contain  any  rough- 
age— any  coarse,  fibrous  material  that 
"rubs"  or  stimulates  the  gums. 

Very  likely  not  a  one!  For  the  pres- 
ent generation  demands  —  and  gets  — 
soft  and  creamy  foods,  delicately 
prepared,  daintily  served. 

Yet  the  greatest  enemy  of  our  gums, 
any  dentist  will  tell  you,  is  this  same 
delicious  fare.  For  it  gives  gums  no 
work,  no  exercise.  The  blood  within 
their  walls  circulates  slowly.  The  tissues 
become  soft  and  tender.  "Pink  tooth 
brush"  warns  that  worse  trouble— gin- 
givitis, Vincent's  disease,  or,  perhaps, 


even  pyorrhea  —  may  be  just  around 
the  corner. 

It's  impractical,  if  not  impossible,  to 
change  your  diet.  But  it's  unnecessary 
to  try— for  there  is  a  simple,  effective 
means  to  oflFset  the  lack  in  your  diet. 

Use  a  light  gum  massage  with  Ipana 
Tooth  Paste.  Perform  it  with  the  brush 
each  time  you  clean  your  teeth — or,  if 
you  prefer,  with  the  fingers  after  the 
regular  cleaning.  You  speed  the  rich, 
fresh  blood  through  the  gum  walls! 
You  flush  out  the  tiny  capillaries.  You 
tone  and  strengthen  the  depleted  tissues, 
and  counteraa  the  damage  done  by 
your  food. 

Ipana's  special  virtue  in  massage  is 


its  content  of  2iratol,  a  stimulating  anti- 
septic and  hemostatic  widely  used  by 
dental  specialists.  And  it  is  this  ziratol 
content,  plus  Ipana's  splendid  cleaning 
power,  that  has  won  for  it  the  strong 
professional  support  it  enjoys  today. 

Test  Ipana  with  a  full-size  tube 

The  coupon  offers  you  a  10-day  tube 
of  Ipana,  gladly  sent.  But  the  full-size 
tube  makes  a  fairer  test.  So  get  a  regular 
tube — enough  for  100  brushings — from 
the  nearest  druggist.  A  full  month's  use 
of  this  delicious  tooth  paste  will  show 
you  the  start  of  firmer,  healthier  gums 
as  well  as  whiter,  brighter  teeth. 


IPANA  Tooth  Paste 


BRISTOL-MYERS  CO.,  Dept.no 
73  WescStieet,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Kindly  send  me  a  trial  tube  of  IPANA  TOOTH  PASTE.  Enclosed      \ 
is  a  two-cent  stamp  to  cover  paidy  the  cost  of  packing  and  mailing,       ^ 


Name . 


Address  ■ 
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These 


Chaiigiiig    Times 

iu  motion  picture 
entertainment  find 


PARAMOUNT 
PICTURES 

maintaining  tlieir 


LE  ADERI^HIP 


Paramount 


♦iiit»r"~ 


irMOVING  shadows  on  a  screen 
began  to  talk  and  sing  and  the  mod- 
ern miracle  of  entertainment — the 
audible  motion  picture — was  born. 
Today,  screen  and  stage  technique 
are  wedded  in  a  new  art  whose  power 
to  thrill  you  and  enchant  you  far 
exceeds  both,  and  whose  possibilities 
for  development  are  only  touched. 
^  In  this  new  medium.  Paramount 
has  played  the  only  part  it  knows^ 
that  of  delivering  quality  entertain- 
ment— a  good  show  every  time — and 
is  today  maintaining  the  leadership 
it  has  held  for  16  years.  ^  And 
Paramount  has  only  started!  New 
productions  in  audible  drama  soon 
to  be  announced  will  place  Para- 
mount  farther  in  the  lead  than  ever 
and  make  the  words  "A  Paramount 
Picture"  spell  "stop,  look  and  listen" 
to  every  entertainment  lover  in  the 
land!  In  talking  pictures,  too,  "If 
it's  a  Paramount  Picture  it's  the 
best  show  in  town!"       .^      .a.      .a. 

PARAMOUNT  FAMOUS   LASKY   CORPORATION 
ADOLPH  ZUKOR,  PRES.,  PARAMOUNT  BLOC,  N.  Y. 
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As  We  Go  to  Press 


THE  White  House  in  Washington  has 
been  wired  for  the  showing  of  sound 
pictures.    President  Hoover  saw  and 
heard  his  first  talkies  recently. 

BERT  LYTELL,  who  has  had  a  successful 
season  on  the  New  York  speaking  stage 
in  "Brothers,"  is  gomg  to  marry  his  leading 
woman,  Grace  Menken,  sister  of  Helen 
Menken,  according  to  rumors. 

PATSY  RUTH  MH-LER  annoxmces  that 
she  is  going  to  wed  Tay  Gamett,  film 
director,  in  September. 

THE  indictment  of  Tom  Mix,  on  charges 
of  falsifying  income  tax  returns,  has 
startled  Hollywood.  The  indictments 
charge  that  Tom  conspired  to  withhold 
$112,114.11,  due  as  income  tax  during  1925, 
1926  and  1927.  Mix  answers  that  the  whole 
thing  was  unintentional,  since  he  had  left 
his  income  tax  afifairs  in  the  hands  of  an 
expert. 


Last  Minute 

NEWS 

from 

East  ^;?^West 


ARTHXJR  LAKE  finishes  his  five-year 
contract  with  Universal  in  July.  Several 
producers  are  after  his  services. 

FOR  the  first  time  since  she  has  been  in 
America,  Greta  Garbo  is  living  in  a 
house.  She  has  made  her  home  in  a  hotel 
up  to  now.  Her  residence,  in  Beverly  Hills, 
is  a  ten-room  house. 


RONALD  COLMAN'S  next  will  be  "Con- 
demned," a  story  which  up  to  now  had 
been  sidetracked  by  Sam  Goldwyn  because 
of  its  morbidity. 

AFTER  two  more  starring  pictures  for 
M.-G.-M.,    Marion    Davies    goes    to 
Europe  for  a  vacation. 

AFTER  working  for  several  years  on 
"Hell's  Angels,"  Ben  Lyon  is  returning 
to  pictures.  He  has  the  male  lead  in 
"Lummox." 

TALKING  pictures  have  ended  the  fol- 
lowing players'  film  careers  at  Fox: 
Maria  Alba  and  Antonio  Cumellas,  of 
Spain;  and  Lola  Salvu  and  Gino  Conti,  of 
Italy. 


w 


ILLIAM  FOX  did  not  renew  Mary 
Astor's  contract. 


WELCOME 
been  decided 


DANGER"  has 
upon  as  the 
final  title  of  Harold  Lloyd's  new 
comedy,  in  which  you  will  hear  his 
voice  for  the  first  time. 


DICK  BARTHELMESS  has  been 
spending  a  vacation  in  New 
York  with  his  wife.  When  he  re- 
turns to  Hollywood  he  will  do  Rex 
Beach's  "Son  of  the  Gods,"  a  story 
of  the  'Frisco  Chinese  quarter. 
Another  "Broken  Blossoms,"  may- 
be. 

AT  last  RKO  has  decided  defi- 
nitely upon  the  star  of  "Rio 
Rita."  The  star  will  be  Bebe 
Daniels. 

REGINALD  DENNY,  leaving 
Universal,  may  go  to  RKO.  He 
has  been  gettmg  $3,500  a  week 
from  U. 

UNIVERSAL  is  trying  to  buy  up 
Mary  Philbin's  contract,  which 
expires  in  November.  Universal 
does  not  plan  to  make  any  more 
Philbin  pictures  between  now  and 
then. 

AFTER  United  Artists  had  re- 
leased her,  Camilla  Horn  came 
to  New  York  and  signed  with  War- 
ner Brothers.  She  is  making  a 
German  film. 

THEY  say  that  Bill  Hart  is  com- 
ing back  to  the  screen.  Negotia- 
tions are  now  imder  way  with  Hal 
Roach  for  his  appearance  in  talking 
Westerns. 

DOLORES  DEL  RIO  is  going  to 
New  Orleans  to  attend  the 
world  premiere  of  her  "Evangeline," 
in  which  she  sings  but  does  not  talk. 

ALICE  WHITE  is  scheduled  to 
start  an  all-color  talkie  version 
of  "No,  No,  Nannette,"  on  June  15th. 

YOU  are  going  to  hear  Erich  Von 
Stroheim  on  the  screen.  He 
will  appear  in  James  Cruze's  "The 
Great  Gabbo,"  written  by  Ben 
Hecht.  His  will  be  the  first  ventril- 
oquist characterization  in  the  gab- 
bies. 


HE  old  iron  mask  is  gone.    In  other 

words.  Buster  Keaton  is  going  to  drop 

his  dead  pan   face  with  his  next 

comedy.      You'U    see    him    smile 

when  he  dances  and  sings. 

GARY  COOPER  is  to  spend  part 
of  June  and  July  on  his  dude 
ranch  in  Montana. 


p.  and  A.  Photos 


Here  comes  the  bride!  The  wedding  of 
Constance  Talmadge  and  Townsend 
Netcher,  sent  by  telephoto  from  Los 
Angeles  to  Photoplay.  "The  other  two 
didn't  count,"  said  Connie.  "This  is  the 
real  thing" 


w 


ARNER  BROTHERS  will 
star  Grant  Withers. 


M.-G.-M.  is  sending  Tod  Brown- 
ing to  the  West  Indies  to  make- 
"The  Sea  Bat."  Wally  Beery  will 
have  the  lead. 

KATHRYN  McGUIRE  broke  her 
ankle  playing  tennis  at  Colleen 
Moore's  new  house.  No  more  film 
work  until  late  July.  Eve  Southern 
is  recovering  from  an  automobile 
accident.  She  has  been  in  a  plaster 
cast  for  many  weeks. 

EVER  since  Rod  La  Rocque  an- 
nounced his  retirement  from  the 
screen,  he  has  been  working  in 
films  steadily.  Now  he  has  signed 
with  RKO  for  two  productions. 

VILMA  BANKY  has  received  her 
papers  as  a  citizen  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

IF  you  liked  Dorothy  Sebastian 
opposite  Buster  Keaton  in  "Spite 
Marriage,"  watch  for  her  opposite 
Bill  Haines  in  "Speedway." 

ADAMAE  VAUGHN,  Wampas 
baby  star  and  sister  of  Alberta 
Vaughn,  announces  her  engagement 
to  Joseph  Valentine  Raoul  Fleur 
Viscount  D'Anvray  of  Anvray, 
France. 

JANET  GAYNOR  refuses  to  be 
cordial  to  Lydell  Peck,  San  Fran- 
cisco attorney,  any  more.  It  is  re- 
ported he  tried  to  crash  through 
their  quasi  engagement  to  a  mar- 
riage and  that  Janet  balked. 

RICHARD  DDC  entered  a  Balti- 
more hospital  under  the  name 
of  "Brimmer"  for  a  minor  opera- 
tion. 

CONSTANCE  BENNETT  is    to 
return   to  the  screen  in  "This 
Thing  Called  Love,"  a  talkie. 
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It  is  only  natural  that  Dorothy  Mackailt, 
of  First  National  Pictures,  and  one  of 
the  most  lustrous  stars  in  the  firmament 
of  the  film-future  should  select  a  Bradley 
of  futuristic  pattern. 


In  the  circle,  you  see  Dorothy  Mackaitl 

trying  to  talk  Jack  Mulhall  {also  First 

National)  i)ito  a  bathing  suit. 


Andhere  at  the  right areDorothy  Gulliver 
and  George  Lewis  (both  of  Universal 
Pictures)  enjoying  themselves  on  the 
beach.  And  who  ivouldn't — in  such  good 
company — and  in  such  fine  bathingsuits? 


HOLLYWOOD  may  not  take  its 
swimming  seriously — but  it 
takes  it  smartly,  and  comfortably — in 
Bradley  Bathing  Suits.  For  you  can't 
fool  a  film  star  when  it  comes  to 
what's  what  in  what  to  wear — ■ 
whether  it  be  on  the  "lot"  or  on 
the  beach  .  .  .  Your  favorite  store 
has  Bradleys  in  all  the  gay  models 
and  colors  so  favored  by  moviedom. 
And  you  may  have  a  free  copy  of 
the  Bradley  Style  Book  by  writing 
Bradley  Knitting  Co.,  Delavan,  Wis. 


into  a 


and  out-of-doors 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 


Brief  Reviews  of 

Current  Pictures 


■4rlndicates  that  photoplay  was  named  as  one 
of  the  six  best  upon  its  month  of  review 


ADORATION— First  National.— Concerning  the  BRIDGE  OF  SAN  LUIS  REY,  THE— M.-G.-M—  CHARLATAN.  THE— Universal.— Murder  mys- 

post-revolution  romance  of  a  Romanoff  prince  and      To  the  astonishment  of  all,  a  good  picture  from  the      tery  done  with  nice,  light  touch,  especially  by  Holmes 
princess.    Ornamented  by  Billie  Dove.     (.Jan.)  Wilder  novel.    And,  oh,  zat  Lily  Damital  (Moy.)  Herbert.     (April.) 


princess.    Ornamented  by  ] 

ALIBI — United  Artists. — An  almost  flawless 
talkie  about  a  young  gunman  who  marries  a  cop  s 
daughter.    Elegant  melodrama.  (May.) 

ALL-AMERICAN,  THE— Supreme.— How  a  col- 
legiate sprinter  mops  up  the  Olympic  Games,  demon- 
strated by  Charlie  Paddock.    (March.) 

ALL  AT  SEA — Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. — A  Dane- 
Arthur  comedy.    The  title  explains  it.     (March.) 

ALL  FACES  WEST — Pioneer. — Western  thriller 
filmed  with  Mormon  money.  Marie  Prevost  and  Ben 
Lyon  are  in  it.     (April.) 

AMAZING  VAGABOND,  THE— FBO.— Not  so 

amazing.    Just  the  usual  stunts,  on  land  and  in  tlic 
air.     (Jan.) 

ANNE     AGAINST    THE     WORLD— Rayart  — 

Story  of  the  terrible  life  of  a  misunderstood  musical 
comedy  queen.    Terrible  is  right.  (June.) 

APACHE,  THE — Columbia. — Just  the  romance  of 
two  sweet  kids  in  the  Latin  Quarter — if  you  believe  in 
such  things.     (Feb.) 

AVALANCHE — Paramount. — High-class  Western 
with  Jack  Holt  and  Baclanova — the  picture  thief  1 
yon.) 

AVENGING  RIDER,  THE— FBO.  —  Simple- 
minded  Western  mystery  story.     (Jan.) 

BEHIND   CLOSED   DOORS— Columbia.— PsstI 

Secret   service   stuff   in   another   mythical   country. 
Virginia  Valli.  (May.) 

BEHIND  THE  GERMAN  LINES— UFA-Para- 
mount. — The  German  side  of  the  war.  with  excellent 
and  authentic  battle  scenes  spoiled  by  some  obviously 
studio  shots.     (Feb.) 

BELOW  THE  DEADLINE  —  Chesterfield.— 
Quickie  crook  stuff — and  something  awful.     (June.) 

•     BETRAYAL — Paramount. — Not      a      pretty 
tale,  but  fine  dramatic  fare,  with  Emil  Jannings, 
Esther  Ralston,  Gary  Cooper.     (May.) 

BLACK  ACE,  THE — Pathe.— So-so  Western  that 
will  fill  in  a  blank  evening.     (Jan.) 

BLACK  BIRDS  OF  FIJI  —  Australasian.  — 
Another  South  Sea  Island  picture — only  so-so.   (Feb.) 

BLACK  HILLS,  THE— Dakota.— In  which  the 

dam  bursts  again.     (March.) 

BLACK  PEARL,  THE — Rayart. — Loose-limbed 
mystery  that  rambles  aimlessly  through  the  Orient. 
(April.) 

BLACK  WATERS  —  World  Wide.— Thrilling, 
chilling  melodrama  with  mediocre  dialogue.     (June.) 

BLOCKADE  — FBO. —  Bootlegging  made  attrac- 
tive by  Anna  Q.  Nilsson.  A  good  melodrama. 
(March.) 

BLOW  FOR  BLOW — Universal. — More  adven- 
tures of  Hoot  Gibson,  if  you're  interested  in  Westerns. 
(Feb.) 

BLUE  SKIES — Fox. — .\n  orphanage  romance, 
beautifully  acted  and  charmingly  directed.   (June.) 

BONDMAN,  THE — World  Wide.— Foreign  ver- 
sion of  Hall  Caine's  novel,  messed  up  by  poor 
photography.     (June.) 

BORN  TO  THE  SADDLE — Universal. — Three 
rousing  cheers!  A  real  good  Western,  with  action 
and  humor.    Ted  Wells  is  head  man.  (May.) 

BRIDE'S  RELATIONS,  THE— Bennett-Educa- 
tional.— One-reel  talking  comedy  sad  and  funny  by 
turns.    Eddie  Gribbon  is  best.     (April.) 


BROADWAY  FEVER  —  Tiffany-Stahl.  —  Sally 
O'Neill  being  literally  too  cute  for  words  in  a  trivial 
story.     (March.) 

•     BROADWAY  MELODY,  THE— Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer.— Brilliant  all-talkie  of  backstage 
life,  with  Bessie  Love  astonishing.    (April.) 

BROTHERS— Rayart. — A  good  brotherly  love 
yarn,  one  a  crook  and  one  a  nice  boy.  Barbara 
Bedford  dares  do  a  heavy.     (May.) 

BYE-BYE  BUDDY— Supreme.— Did  you  know 
that  night  club  hostesses  have  hearts  of  gold?  This 
one  is  an  unintentionally  funny  sob  story.  (June.) 

•  CANARY  MURDER  CASE,  THE— Para- 
mount.— Logical  and  well  constructed  mystery 
story.  William  Powell  is  perfectly  swell  as  the  de- 
tective.    (Feb.) 

CAPTAIN  LASH — Fox. — A  coal  stoker's  romance 
or  love  on  the  waterfront.    Rather  strong  stuff.  (Feb.) 


Pictures   You 
Should  Not  Miss 

"In  Old  Arizona" 

"The  River" 

"The  Canary  Murder  Case" 

"Wild  Orchids" 

"7th  Heaven" 

"The  Singing  Fool" 

"Interference" 

"Mother  Knows  Best" 

"Street  Angel" 

"The  Patriot" 

"Four  Devils" 

"Wings" 

As  a  service  to  its  readers,  Photo- 
play Magazine  presents  brief  critical 
comments  on  all  photoplays  of  the 
preceding  six  months.  By  consulting 
this  valuable  guide,  you  can  deter- 
mine at  a  glance  whether  or  not  your 
promised  evening's  entertainment  is 
worth  while.  Photoplay's  reviews 
have  always  been  the  most  author- 
itative published.  And  its  tabloid 
reviews  show  you  accurately  and  con- 
cisely how  to  save  your  motion  picture 
time  and  money.  The  month  at  the 
end  of  each  review  indicates  the  issue 
of  Photoplay  in  which  the  original 
review  appeared. 


•  CASE  OF  LENA  SMITH,  THE— Paramount. 
— Sincere  drama  of  the  love  affair  of  a  servant 
girl,  her  hardships  and  her  martyrdom.  A  real 
picture  for  intelligent  adult  audiences.     (Feb.) 

CAVALIER,  THE— Tiffany-Stahl.— Richard  Tal- 
madge  in  some  imitations  of  Douglas  Fairbanks. 
(Jan.) 


CHINA  BOUND— M.-G.-M.— Messieurs  Dane 
and  Arthur  in  a  Chinese  revolution.  Fairly  funny. 
(June.) 

CHINA  SLAVERS,  THE— Trinity.— Ragged 
story  of  the  Oriental  slave  trade,  but  smartly  acted  by 
Sojin.      (April.) 

CHINATOWN  NIGHTS— Paramount.— Piping 
hot  melodrama  of  tong  wars  and  such,  with  Wallace 
Beery  and  Florence  Vidor  good.     (May.) 

•     CHRISTINA — Fox. — Slender  and  improbable 
story  made  beautiful  and  worth  seeing  by  the 
inspired  acting  of  Janet  Gaynor.  (June.) 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE— Chesterfield. 
— Nothing  that  you  could  care  about  in  a  big  way. 
(March.) 

CITY  OF  PURPLE  DREAMS,  THE  —  Rayart.— 
Story  of  wheat  pits  of  Chicago.  Top  heavy  with 
drama.     (Jan.) 

CLEAR   THE   DECKS  — Universal.  —  Reginald 

Denny  in  one  of  the  oldest  farce  plots  in  the  world. 
(.March.) 

•     CLOSE  HARMONY— Paramount.— Brilliant 
talkie  of  backstage  vaudeville  life.     Fine  fun, 
with  Buddy  Rogers  and  Nancy  Carroll  aces.  (May.) 

COHENS  AND  KELLYS  IN  ATLANTIC  CITY. 

THE — Universal. — For  those  who  hke  this  sort  of 
thing.     (March.) 

•  COQUETTE  —  United  Artists. — Denatured 
version  of  the  stage  play  with  a  fine  perform- 
ance by  Mary  Pickford.  And  Mary's  voice  is  one  of 
the  best  in  the  talkies.  Of  course  you'll  want  to  see — 
and  hear — her.     (June.) 

DANGEROUS  WOMAN,  THE— Paramount.— 
Reviewed  under  title  of  "The  Woman  Who  Needed 
Killing."  "Tropical  and  torrid  drama  of  the  South 
Seas.     Not  for  children.  (June.) 

DESERT  NIGHTS  —  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  — 
One  of  Jack  Gilbert's  less  fortunate  vehicles.  (March.) 

DESERT  SONG,  THE — Warners. — All-singing 
and  talking  operetta  that  is  a  bit  old-fashioned  and 
stagy.     Some  good  singing  by  John  Boles.       (June.) 

DIPLOMATS,  THE  —  Fox-Movietone.  —  Clark 
and  McCullough  in  a  two-reel  talkie  that  will  give  you 
some  laughs.     (March.) 

•  DOCTOR'S  SECRET.  THE— Paramount.— 
Barrie's  playlet.  "Half  an  Hour,"  emerges  as  a 
superior  and  well-constructed  talkie.  It  is  brilliantly 
acted  and  well  worth  your  time  and  money.  (March.) 

DOMESTIC    MEDDLERS— Tiffany-SUhl.-The 

eternal  and  well-worn  triangle.     (Feb.) 

DONOVAN  AFFAIR.  THE— Columbia.— Mys- 
tery play  with  too  little  suspense  and  too  much 
forced  comedy.  Nevertheless,  it  has  a  good  cast. 
It's  a  talkie.  (June.) 

DREAM  OF  LOVE — Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. — 
The  prince  and  the  pretty  peasant — again.  Phoney 
stuff  in  spite  of  Joan  Crawford  and  Nils  Asther. 
(Feb.) 

DRIFTER,  THE — FBO. — Just  another  Western. 
But  send  the  kids,  anyway,  because  Tom  Mix  is  in  it. 
(March.) 

DRIFTWOOD — Columbia. — Looks  like  a  tenth 
carbon  copy  of  "  Sadie  Thompson."    (Jan.) 

•  DUMMY,  THE — Paramount. — In  this  excel- 
lent all-talking  crook  melodrama,  two  Holly- 
wooders — ZaSu  Pitts  and  Mickey  Bennett — steal 
honors  from  a  lot  of  stage  stars.     (April.) 
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oociety  simply  wont 
stand  for  Indelicate  W)men 


1    Always  use  Amolin  under  the 
arms   zuhen  dressing  for  any 
social  activity 


As  quick  as  a  wink,  a  few 

sprinkles  of  Amoli?t  will  guard 

your  freshness  and  wholesome- 

ness  all  day  long  I 

AS  SOON  as  you  step  from  your  bath, 
■  while  the  dehcious  glow  of  the  towel 
is  still  upon  you,  throw  under  your  arms  a 
light  coating  of  Amolin. 

For  Amolin  is  a  delicate  deodorizer  sans 

refroche.    It  does  not  cover     .^ 

up  odors  but  absorbs  them 
as  they  arise  all  day  long! 
It  is  the  clean,  fastidious 
way  of  disbarring  from  so- 
ciety the  slightest  trace  of 
offensive  personal  odor. 

Without  smothering  the 


natural  function  of  the  pores,  Amolin  ac- 
tually counteracts  the  odors  as  soon  as 
they  are  formed.  And  it  protects,  rather 
than  harms,  your  silken  underclothes. 

This  Personal  Deodorant 

has  many  uses 

There  are  many  uses  of  this  wonderful, 
scientific  powder!  Use  it  after  your  bath, 
sprinkle  it,  if  you  wish,  into  your  lingerie 
as  you  dress,  put  it  in  your  slippers — you 
can  be  free  with  its  use  for  it  is  harmless 
and  not  at  all  costly!  It  is  pleasant  to 
smell — but  its  odor  is  gone  as  soon  as  it 
touches  you!  For  Amolin  does  not  cover 
up  one  odor  with  another,  but  neutralizes 
all  personal  odors  as  they  arise! 

So,  go  dancing,  go  shopping,  swing  your 
arms  in  golf  or  tennis,  do  a  day's  work  in  a 
hot  office,  for  Amolin  used  after  your  bath 
or  sprinkled  in  your  underclothes  will  pro- 
tect you  all  day  long! 


The  most  fastidious  women 
use  Amolin  after  the  bath 
all  over  the  body 


"«?8" 


3    Amolin  protects  delicate  lin- 
gerie andkeeps  elastic  girdles 


fresh  and  sweet 


'"S  Ol  UNO"'  X 

moli 


moiin 


THE  NORWICH  PHARMACAL  CO.,  Dept.  D-79 

Norwich.  N.  Y. 

or  193  Spadina  Ave.^  Toronto 

Enclosed  is  10^.    Please  send  me  the  generous  test 
can  of  Amolin. 


^:^^      Sold  in  two  sizes — 30f^  and  60^ 


Name. . . 
Address. 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 


j^rickb 


Three  prizes 

are  given  every  month 

for  the  best  letters'^ 

$25,  $10  and  $5 


Bouquets 

The  REAL  CRITICS. 

the  FANS, 
GIVE  THEIR  VIEWS 


The  Monthly  Barometer 

OUR  mail  has  fairly  exploded  this  month 
ivith  letters  from  excited  fans.  Some  de- 
mand that  talkies  be  abolished;  others  say  they 
are  through  with  silent  pictures  forever. 

Jannings  and  Garbo  are  causing  a  great  deal 
of  worry.  Their  loyal  followers  don't  want  to 
lose  them.  No  one  seems  to  care  whether 
they  talk  or  not — just  as  long  as  they  continue 
to  act  on  the  American  screen. 

The  heated  arguments  about  voice  doubling 
continue — both  for  speaking  and  singing.  Some 
of  the  disillusioned  fans  are  wailing  because 
they  can't  be  sure  they  are  actually  hearing 
their  favorites.  Others  argue  that  voice 
doubling  is  no  more  to  be  frowned  upon  than 
doubling  for  stunts,  a  scheme  to  which  the  fans 
have  long  been  accustomed. 

From  readers  in  foreign  countries  have  come 
many  letters  expressing  great  interest  in  the 
talkies.  Those  who  have  not  already  heard 
them  are  awaiting  their  advent  xvith  eagerness. 

Protests  against  talking  pictures  have  come 
from  the  deaf — a  situation  that  caUs  for  serious 
thought. 

Incidentally,  Photoplay  Magazine  wants 
to  say  thank  you  for  the  lovely  bouquets  it 
has  received  in  the  past  few  months  from 
readers  all  over  the  world — words  of  praise  we 
are  too  modest  to  print,  but  which  help  by 
their  encouragement. 

$25.00  Letter 

Omaha,  Nebraska. 

No  one  who  has  never  lived  outside  the 
large  cities  can  really  appreciate  what  talking 
pictures  mean  to  the  American  public.  If 
the  talkies  brought  only  intelligent  orchestral 
accompaniment — 

God  bless  'em! 

If  there  is  anyone  who  can  enter  into  the 
forceful,  moving  spirit  of  "The  King  of  Kings" 
while  a  correspondence  school  pianist  plays 
"Why  Should  I  Care?"  in  syncopated  jazz 
rhythm,  on  a  piano  that  hasn't  been  tuned  in 
two  years,  during  one  of  the  most  touching 
moments  of  the  film — • 

There  isn't! 

Yet  this  not  only  actually  happened  but 
occurs  regularly  in  every  town  in  the  United 
States,  once  you  venture  beyond  cities  large 
enough  to  support  theater  orchestras.  Con- 
trast it  mth  the  orchestral  offerings  in  "The 
Broadway  Melody"  and  like  pictures. 

Motion  pictures  laid  entertainment  at  the 

10 


The  readers  of  Photoplay  are  in- 
vited to  write  to  this  department — to 
register  complaints  or  compliments — 
to  tell  just  what  they  thinli  of  pictures 
and  players.  We  suggest  that  you 
express  your  ideas  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible and  refrain  from  severe  per- 
sonal criticism,  remembering  that  the 
object  of  these  columns  is  to  exchange 
thoughts  that  may  bring  about  better 
pictures  and  better  acting.  Be  con- 
structive. We  may  not  agree  with  the 
sentiments  expressed,  but  we'll  pub- 
lish them  just  the  same !  Letters  must 
not  exceed  200  words  and  should 
bear  the  writer's  full  name  and  ad- 
dress. Anonymous  letters  go  to  the 
waste  basket  immediately. 


feet  of  the  world;  talking  pictures  increase  the 
world's  enjoyment  a  hundred-fold. 

.\nd  their  present  trend  seems  to  insure  us  a 
still  greater  boon:  the  doom  of  the  mere 
"pretty  face"  and  weak  plot  and  the  advent 
of  the  genuine  actor  who  has  something  worth- 
while to  offer  and  demands  a  worthwhile  play 
in  which  to  offer  it. 

E.  C.  WlIELAN. 

$10.00  Letter 

Toronto,  Canada. 

I  am  a  clergyman's  wife  with  one  son  ten 
years  old,  whom  everyone,  including  my 
husband,  says  I  spoil  dreadfully.  .-Vlthoiigh 
well  on  in  years  I  had  never  been  in  a  moving 
picture  show,  as  I  thought  they  were  places 
where  nothing  but  vice  was  depicted,  and 
where  no  one  could  learn  anything  good. 

A  friend  of  mine  (I  know  now  she  was  a 
real  friend)  induced  me  to  go  with  her  and 
see  "The  Sins  of  the  Fathers."  No  sermon 
ever  affected  me  as  that  picture  did,  and  I 
saw  myself  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  as  I 
was — a  mother,  who,  for  my  own  gratification, 
was  teaching  my  son  to  grow  up  in  idleness; 
neglecting  his  education,  pampering  his  every 
wish,  and  smoothing  axwiy  every  obstacle  in 
his  path  instead  of  teaching  him  self-control, 
and  helping  him  to  prepare  for  the  battle 
of  life. 

How  thankful  I  am  I  was  saved  in  time,  by 
that  wonderful  picture  of  the  devoted  father, 
played  by  Emil  Jannings,  who  showed  how 


easily  a  child  may  be  misdirected  in  his  youth 
by  parents'  selfish  love.  Every  mother  should 
see  this  picture.  No  better  sermon  was  ever 
preached. 

L.  Watkin. 

$5.00  Letter 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

,'\bout  the  only  thing  I  can  find  wrong  with 
the  average  movie  producer  is  that  he  has  the 
modern  boys  and  girls  all  wTong.  We're  not  a 
pack  of  drinking,  smoking  and  petting-party 
liounds  that  sneak  home  in  the  wee  hours  of 
the  morning  after  a  night  of  whoopee.  The 
most  of  us  are  home,  happily  dreaming  of 
Greta  and  John  in  a  love  scene. 

In  "Our  Dancing  Daughters"  Joan  Crawford 
got  a  big  laugh  from  some  of  the  younger 
generation  I  know.  She  was  a  hot  toddy, 
I'll  agree,  but  she  weisn't  carrying  our  banner. 
"The  Godless  Girl"  wasn't  a  good  likeness  of 
us  either.  I  take  it  that  high  school  was 
supposed  to  be  a  repUca  of  any  school  in  the 
United  States.  Well,  all  I've  got  to  say  is 
that  DeMille  fell  down  on  that  picture. 

Clara  Bow  is  supposed  to  be  the  symbol  of  us. 
She  is  certainly  a  good  actress,  but  she  can't 
represent  the  modern  girl.  Of  course,  there 
are  different  types,  but  even  at  oiu-  wildest 
we  don't  resemble  that  red-headed  child. 

We're  more  on  the  Bronson-Moran  type — 
chic,  sophisticated,  but  with  enough  sense  to 
come  home  while  it's  still  dark  and  a  few  stars 
are  left. 

Mary  Walsh. 

It  Does  Sound  Logical 

Aldcn,  Pa. 

I  personally  most  emphatically  prefer  talkies 
because  I  find  them  more  entertaining. 

The  comments  of  some  of  the  objectors  are 
quite  amusing.  One  of  your  readers  fears  that 
the  advent  of  talkies  will  prevent  him  from 
exercising  his  imagination!  .'\nother  is  quite 
wrought  up  over  the  introduction  of  dialogue 
and  sound  in  movies  because  it  will  disturb 
his  repose! 

To  the  first  objector  I  might  advise  cutting 
out  movies  entirely  and  confining  himself  to 
reading  good  books,  where  his  imagination  can 
have  full  scope.  To  the  second  objector  I 
would  suggest  that  if  he  wishes  repose,  why 
in  the  name  of  common  sense  does  he  not  go 
to  bed? 
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one  true 


You  probably  can't  imagine  yourself  in 
this  woman's  predicament — yet  the  pos- 
sibility is  far  from  being  remote. 

Not  so  many  years,  ago  she  burst  upon 
Chicago  like  a  blazing  star.  In  the  rich 
homes  of  the  Gold  Coast,  violins  played 
long  and  lights  burned  late  in  her  honor. 
She  counted  her  friends  by  the  hundreds, 
her  suitors  by  the  dozens.  Assuredly  she 
would  marry  brilliantly  and  live  well. 

Yet  today  she  is  rather  a  pathetic  figure 
despite  her  wealth  and  her  charm.  Old 
acquaintances  seldom  call  and  she  makes 
few  new  ones.  Of  all  old  friends  only  her 
bird  seems  true.  Only  he  is  always  glad 
to  see  her. 

How  unfortunate  that  a  minor  defect 
can  alter  the  course  of  human  life. 


I 


Halitosis  (unpleasant  breath)  is  the 
damning,  unforgivable,  social  fault.  It 
doesn't  announce  its  presence  to  its  vic- 
tims. Consequently  it  is  the  last  thing 
people  suspect  themselves  of  having — b»t 
it  ought  to  he  the  first. 

For  halitosis  is  a  definite  daily  threat  to 
all.  And  for  very  obvious  reasons,  physi- 
cians explain.  So  slight  a  matter  as  a 
decaying  tooth  may  cause  it.  Or  an  ab- 
normal condition  of  the  gums.  Or  fer- 
menting food  particles  skipped  by  the 
tooth  brush.  Or  minor  nose  and  throat 
infection.  Or  excesses  of  eating,  drink- 
ing and  smoking. 

Intelligent  people  recognize  the  risk 
and  minimize  it  by  the  regular  use  of  full 
strength  Listerine  as  a  mouth  wash. 


Wmning  new  users  by  thousands.  Listerine 
Tooth  Paste.  The  large  tube  25^. 


Listerine  quickly  checks  halitosis  be- 
cause Listerine  is  an  effective  antiseptic 
and  germicide*which  immediately  strikes 
at  the  cause  of  odors.  Furthermore,  it  is  a 
powerful  deodorant,  capable  of  over- 
coming even  the  scent  of  onion  and  fish. 

Always  keep  Listerine  handy.  It  is 
better  to  be  safe  than  snubbed.  Lambert 
Pharmacal  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Full  strength  Listerine  is  so  safe  it  may  be  used  iji 
any  body  cavity,  yet  so  powerful  it  kills  even  the 
stubborn  B.  Typhosus  (typhoid)  and  M.  Aureus 
(pus)  germs  in  15  seconds.  We  could  not  make 
this  statement  unless  we  were  prepared  to  prove  it 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  medical  profession 
and  the  U.  S.  Government. 
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It  is  not  too  late  to  enter  the 

Photoplay  $5000 

Cut  Picture 
Puzzle    Contest 


For  full  particulars  regarding  con- 
test see  page  58.  If  your  dealer  can- 
not supply  you  with  the  June  Photo- 
play just  send  coupon  below  to  Pho- 
toplay Magazine,  750  N.  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago.  A  reprint  of  the 
set  of  cut  pictures  which  appeared 
in  June  issue,  together  with  complete 
rules,  will  be  sent  you  free  by  return 
mail.  Or,  if  you  prefer  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  our  Special  Six  Months' 
Contest  rate,  send  $1.25  and  we  will 
mail  you  the  reprint  from  June  Pho- 
toplay and  enter  your  subscription 
for  6  months,  starting  with  the 
August  issue. 

What  a  Subscription 
to  PHOTOPLAY 

Will  Bring  You 

More  than  a  thousand  pictures  of 
photoplayers  and  illustrations  of  their 
work   and   pastime. 

Scores  of  interesting  articles  about  the 
people  you   see  on  the  screen. 

Splendidly  written  short  stories,  some 
of  which  you  will  see  acted  at  your 
moving  picture  theater. 

The  trul/i,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  about 
motion  pictures,   the  stars,   and  the  industry. 

You  have  read  this  issue  of  Photoplay  so 
there  is  no  necessity  for  telling  you  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  superbly  illustrated, 
the  best  written  and  the  most  attracli^■ely 
printed  magazines  published  today — and 
alone  in  its  field  of  motion  pictures. 

Send  money  order  or  check  to 

PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE 

Dept.  14-G,  750  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
CHICAGO 

The  coupon  beloiv  is  for  your  convenience 


PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE 

Dept.  14-G,   750  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

Gentlemen: 
I  I  I  enclose  herewith  ^1.25  (Canada,  ^1.50; 
' — 'Foreign,  ^1.75),  for  which  you  will 
kindly  enter  my  subscription  for  PHOTO- 
PLAY MAGAZINE  for  six  months,  effec- 
tive with  August  issue;  also  mail  me  the  re- 
print from  June  issue. 

I  I  Send  me  the  reprint  of  the  set  of  cut  pic- 
' — '  tures  which  appeared  in  June  PHOTO- 
PLAY. 


Brief  Reviews  of  Current  Pictures 

[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  8  ] 


ELIGIBLE  MR.  BANGS,  THE— Coronet-Educa- 
tional.— A  clever  little  dress-suit  comedy  in  one  reel, 
with  Edward  Everett  Horton  fine.     (April,) 

ETERNAL  LOVE— United  Artists.— John  Profile 
Barrymore  and  Camilla  Horn  get  romantic  in  the 
Swiss  Alps.     (April.) 

ETERNAL  WOMAN,  THE  —  Columbia.— 
Frenzied  society  melodrama  with  a  rubber  plot  that 
bounces  all  over  the  map.  (June.) 

EVA  AND  THE  GRASSHOPPER— UFA.— Some 

remarkable  insect  photography  and  a    not-so-good 
modern  story.     Anyway,  a  novelty.     (Fe6.) 

FAKER,  THE— Columbia.— Well  done  expose  of 
spiritualistic  charlatans,  with  Warner  Oland  fine  as 
the  phoney  spook-chaser,     (April.) 

FLOATING  COLLEGE,  THE— Tiffany-Stah!.— 
Based  on  one  of  those  university  cruises,  this  picture 
had  possibilities  that  aren't  realized.  (March.) 

FLYIN'  BUCKAROO,  THE— Pathe.— How  to 
capture  bandits.      (Feb.) 

•  FLYING  FLEET,  THE— Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. — The  training  of  a  flyer,  told  with 
thrills,  accuracy  and  an  absence  of  bunk.  It's  a  real 
picture:  you'll  like  it.     (Feb.) 

FUGITIVES— Fox. —  Conventional  story  of  a 
wronged  girl  and  a  Horatio  Alger  district  attorney. 

(March.) 

•  GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  PRESS— Paramount. 
— A  newspaper  story  that  is  a  knockout.  Fine 
performances  by  an  all-stage  cast.  Check  up  this  one 
as  one  of  the  hits  of  the  talkies.  (June.) 

GERALDINE — Pathe. — Light  and  amusing  com- 
edy with  Marion  Nixon  and  Eddie  Quillan.    (Jan.) 

GHOST  TALKS,  THE— Fox.— A  talkie  farce. 
Plenty  of  laughs.     (Feb.) 

GIRL  WHOWOULDN'T'WAIT,  THE— Liberty. 
— In  spite  of  its  title  this  is  one  of  the  best  pictures 
turned  out  by  an  independent  producer.  You'll 
like  it.  (June,) 

GIRLS  WHO  DARE— Trinity.  —  Sleuths  fail  to 
find  a  reason  for  this  picture.  Who  cares  if  girls  do, 
after  this  one?     (April.) 

GLORIOUS  TRAIL,  THE— First  National.— 
Ken  Maynard  and  Tarzan  work  on  that  first  overland 
telegraph  line.    You  know  the  rest.     (March.) 


GREYHOUND  LIMITED,  THE— Warners.— 
Not  a  dog  story,  but  a  railroad  melodrama.  It's 
speedy,  exciting  and  good  fun.  (June.) 

GUN  RUNNER,  THE— Tiffany-Stahl.— Bullets 
and  romance  in  a  South  American  republic.  Frothy 
entertainment.     (Feb,) 

HARDBOILED—FBO.— Hackneyed  story  about 
a  gold-digging  show  girl,  but  well  played  by  Saliy 
O'Neill  and  Donald  Reed.     (April.) 

HARVEST  OF  HATE,  THE— Universal.— In 
which  the  great  talents  of  Rex,  the  wild  horse,  are 
ignored  to  make  footage  for  a  trite  romance.    (Jan.) 

HAUNTED  LADY,  THE— Universal.— Laura 
LaPlante  knows  who  did  the  murder,  but  is  afraid  to 
tell.    She  and  the  story  are  good.     (.April.) 

HEAD  OF  THE  FAMILY,  THE— Gotham.— 
Rather  cuckoo  farce.     (Jan.) 

•     HEARTS  IN   DIXIE— Fox.— Plantation  life 
according  to  a  Fox  talkie,  with  the  stupendous 
debut  of  Stepin  Fetchit,  colored  comic.  (May.) 

•  HIS  CAPTIVE  WOMAN— First  National- 
Getting  away  with  murder  in  the  South  Seas. 
However,  good  performances  by  Milton  Sills  and 
Dorothy  Mackaill  make  this  melodrama  worth  your 
attention.     With  sound  and  talk.     (March.) 

HIS  LUCKY  DAY— Universal.— Another  flimsy 
story  for  Rcggy  Denny,  with  the  star  a  dizzy  realtor, 
(April.) 

HONEYMOON  ABROAD  —  World  Wide.— 
Monty  Banks  in  a  spotty  comedy  made  in  London 
and  Paris.    (.April.) 

HOT  STUFF— First  National.— Collegiate  stuff  in 
musical  comedy  style.  Alice  White  disrobes,  smokes 
and  tipples,  as  usual.  (May.) 

HOUSE  OF  HORROR,  THE— First  National.— 
Cheap  claptrap  mystery  movie  wliich  is  saved  by  the 
comedy  of  Chester  Conklin  and  Louise  Fazenda. 
(May.) 

HOUSE  OF  SHAME,  THE— Chesterfield.— Do- 
mestic drama — if  that's  what  you  want.     (Feb.) 

HUNTINGTOWER  —  Paramount.  —  Imported 
Scotch — celluloid.  With  Sir  Harry  Lauder  and  a  lot 
of  atmosphere.     (Feb.) 

IN  HOLLAND— Fox  Movietone — Another  by 
those  fine  stage  comedians,  Clark  and  McCullough. 
(April.) 


Photoplays  Reviewed  in  the    Shadow    Stage   This  Issue 

Save  this  magazine — Refer  to  the  criticisms  before  you  pic\  out 
your  evenings  entertainment.     Ma\e  this  your  reference  list. 

Page 
Nothing  but  the  Truth — Paramount.. .   56 

Not  Quite  Decent — Fo.x 57 

Our  Modern  Maidens— M.-G.-M 54 

Pa^vns  of  Passion — World  Wide 133 

Prince  of  Hearts,  The-^Imperial 133 

Quitter,  Tlie — Columbia 133 

Rainbow  Man,  The — Sono-Art-Para- 

mount 56 

Roaring  Fires — Ellbee 134 

Saturday's  Children — First  National.. .   57 

Ship  Mates — Educational 134 

Squall,  The — First  National 56 

Studio  Murder  Mystery,  The — Para- 
mount    55 

Thru  Different  Eyes— Fo.x 57 

Time,   the  Place  and  the  Girl,  The — 

Warners 57 

Tommy  Atkins— World  Wide 133 

Vagabond  Cub,  Tht^FBO 134 

You  Can't  Buy  Love — Universal 134 


Page 
Big  Diamond  Robbery,  The— FBO. ...  134 
Bulldog  Drummond — Goldwyn-United 

Artists 54 

Come  Across — Universal 134 

Devil's  Chaplain,  The— Rayart 134 

Duke  Steps  Out,  Thf^M.-G.-M 56 

Exalted  Flapper,  The— Fox 134 

Eyes  of  the  Underworld — Universal .  .  .  133 

Fox  Movietone  FoUies — Fox 55 

Gamblers,  The — Warners 133 

Girls  Gone  WUd— Fox 134 

Gun  Law— FBO 133 

Hole  in  the  Wall,  The — Paramount.. .  .   57 

Honky-Tonk — Warners 56 

Hottentot,  The — Warners 134 

Innocents  of  Paris — Paramount 54 

Madame  X— M.-G.-M 55 

Man  I  Love,  The — Paramount 56 

Masked  Emotions — Fox 134 

Mother's  Boy — Pathe 57 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 

FORMS  FOR  SEPTEMBER  ISSUE  CLOSE 
JULY   10  — Rate    55   cts.   per   word 

AGENTS   AND    SALESMEN 

ItElMtESKNT  FACTOUY  SELLING  GUAItANTEKD 
lurlttl-ttttiiiB  auto  seat  covers.  Nationally  advtTlisvd. 
$10(1  wt^'L'klv  easy.  Lowest  prices.  Largest  com  missions. 
24-hour  service.  Complete  outlit  free.  Supreme,  1243 
Wabash.    Dept.    437.    Chicat^o. 

AGENTS— $50.  WEEKLY  SELLING  SHIRTS.  NO 
capital  or  experience  needed.  Commissions  paid  daily. 
Samples  free.  Madison  Troducts,  5U4  Broadway.  New 
Ygrk. 

CARTER    WIN'DOW    WASHER.      NO    IN\'ESTMENT. 

Bin    prolits.      Exclusive    distributors.      Cleans,    due--,    pol- 
ishes.    Carter  I'roducis,   0S3-K  Front.   Cleveland.  Ohio. 


FREE  TO  EVERYONE  ANSWERING  THIS  ADVER- 
tisenient :  Complete  list  over  100  manufacturers  ot  \;i- 
rious  monej-maUinK  items  seekinj,'  the  services  of  men. 
women,  in  your  locality.  Opportunity  News,  748-PG  N. 
Michigan,    Chicago. 


EDUCATIONAL 


USED  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  COURSES 
rented,  sold  and  exrhan;;('d.  BarRain  cataloR  free. 
(Courses  bought.)     Lee  Mountain,   Bos  79,   Pisgah,   Ala. 

HELP   WANTED,    INSTRUCTIONS 


WANTED      IMMEDtATELY.        MEN  —  WOMEN     TO 

qualify  for  Government  Jobs;  ?125-$250  Mo.     Write.  In- 
struction Bureau.   Dept.    265.   St.    Louis.   Mo. 

HELP   WANTED 


LET  ME  ADD  $30  A  WEEK  TO  Y'OliR  PAY  WITH- 
out  interfering  with  yoin-  present  occupation.  Inteitst- 
ini.'.  pleasant  work.  Particulars  free.  Albert  Mills,  37(>i; 
Monmouth.    Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

TIOMEWORK:     WOMEN    WANTING.      OBTAIN    RE- 

liable    kinds.      Write    for     information.      Enclose    stamp. 
Eller  Co..   P-296  Broadway.   New  York. 


FIREMEN,     BRAKEMEN.     BAGGAGEMEN     (WHITE 

or  colored),  sleeping  car,  train  porters  (colored).  $150- 
$250  monthly.  Experience  unnecessary.  95U  Railway 
Bureau.    East   St.    Louis,    111. 

EYEBROW    BEAUTIFIER 

MASCARILLO  FOR  BEAUTIFYING  EYEBROWS 
and  eyelashes  (not  a  dye);  made  in  nine  shades.  Price 
Jl-  Send  loc  for  samjiles  of  Exora  rouge,  cream,  pow- 
der and  mascarillo.  Chas.  li.  Meyer,  11  E.  12th  Street, 
New  Y'ork. 

SUPERFLUOUS   HAIR    REMOVED 

■■MAGIC"— NEW  DISCOVERY'.  CLEARS  FACE, 
arms,    legs   of   unsightly   hair.     Harmless,    painless,    sure 


and  simple  method.     Price  $1.00. 
2125   Superior,   Cleveland.   0. 


Magic  Beautitler  Co.. 


LET  ME  READ  Y'OCR  CHARACTER  FROM  Y'OCR 
hand- writing.  Sample  reading  12c.  Graphologist,  230^ 
Lawreuce.   Toledo,   Ohio. 


WRITERS 


FREE  TO  WRITERS.  THE  PLOTWEAVER.  A 
monthly  magazine.  Contains  valuable  and  interesting 
information  to  writers  of  magazine  and  photoplay  sto- 
ries. Subscription  $2.50  per  annum.  Free  sample  copy. 
The  I'lotweaver.  Drawer  WP,   Hollywood.  California. 


PHOTOS 
ENLARGED 


m 


•  IN  OLD  ARIZONA— Fox.— Pointing  the  way 
to  bigger  and  better  talkies.  A  fine  Western 
that  pleases  the  eye,  the  ear  and  the  dramatic 
instinct.     {Feb.) 

•      IRON  MASK,  THE— United  Artists.— Doug 
Fairbanks   goes   back   to  D'Arlagnan — liurray! 
Action  and  more  action.    A  good  evening.    (.Feb.) 

JAZZ  AGE,  THE— FBO.— Flaming  youth  and 
mostly  a  bad  imitation  of  "Our  Dancitig  Daughters." 
{Feb.) 

JAZZLAND — Quality. — If  you  can  guess  what  this 
is  all  about,  you  ought  to  get  a  prize.     (March.) 

•  JEANNE  D'ARC— Societe  Generale  de  Films. 
— A  rarely  fine  artistic  achievement  and  a 
significant  picture.  You  ma>-  not  see  it  at  your  local 
theater  but  jou  will  feel  its  influence  in  future  films. 
(Feb.) 

JUST  OFF  BROADWAY— Chesterfield.— Boot- 
legging, serious  drinking,  gunfire  and  pure  night-cluli 
girls  in  an  impossible  hodge-podge.    (A  Pril.) 

KING  COWBOY— FBO.— Please.  Mr.  Mix.  don't 
do  anything  like  this  again!     (Jan.) 

KING  OF  THE  RODEO— Universal.— Hoot  Gib- 
son's best  contribution  to  Art  in  a  long  time.     (Jan.) 

LADY  OF  CHANCE,  A— Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
— Norma  Shearer  in  a  drama  of  a  gold-digger  who 
reforms.     If  they  only  would  in  real  lifel     (Feb.) 

LADY  OF  THE  PAVEMENTS  —  United  Artists. 
—  In  which  the  vivid  Lupe  Velez  runs  away  with  a 
Griffith  picture.     (Feb.) 

LAST  WARNING,  THE— Universal.— Muddled 
mystery  with  no  plot  but  a  lot  of  fancy  sets  and 
fancier  photography.     (Feb.) 

LAWLESS  LEGION,  THE— First  National.— A 

cowboy   story,    with    Ken    Maynard,    that    is    good 
enough  entertainment  for  anybody.     (June.) 

LEATHERNECK,  THE— Pathe.— Good,  silent 
film  crippled  with  some  talk.  Bill  Boyd,  Alan  Hale 
and  Co.  fine  in  Marine  yarn.    (April.) 


Size  16x20  Inches 

Same  price  for  full 
leQStbor  buat  form, 
BTOUpa,  landscapea, 
jet  animalB.  etc..  or 
cnlarBenn!nt3of  any 
part  of  group  pic-  _  — 
turo.  Safd  return  of  your  own 
orifrinal   pboCo    (guaranteed. 

SEND   NO   MONEY 

Just  mail  photoorsnapahotCansj 
size) and  within  a  wi!ck  yoawill 
receive  your  beautiful  life-like 
enlarpcmfntaizeinx-Oin.Ruar- 
anteed  fadeless.  Fay  poftman 
98c  plus  pt/ataire  or  eend  Sl.OO 
with  orderand  we  pay  postage. 

Special  Free  Offers 

enlargement  we  will  send  P  KEG 
B  hand-tinted  miniature  repro- 
duction .itphoto  went.  Takead- 
Vantat^e  now  of  thia  amazine 
offer-'Dood  your  phiito  today, 

UNITED  PORTRAIT  COMPANY 

1652  Ogden  Ave.  Dept.  H-139  Chicago,  III. 

Mercolized  Wax 
Keeps  Skin  Young 

Remove  all  blemishes  and  discolorationa  by  regularly  using 
ruro  Mcrcolized  Wax.  Get  an  ounce,  and  use  aa  directed. 
Fine,  almostinvisiltle  particles  of  aged  skin  pee!  o£f.  until  all 
defects,  Buch  as  pimples,  liver  spots,  tan,  freckles  and  large 
pores  have  disappeared.  Skin  is  beautifully  clear,  soft  and 
velvety,  and  face  looks  years  younger.  Mercolized  Wax 
brines  out  the  hidden  beauty.  To  quickly  remove  wrink- 
les and  other  age  lines,  use  this  face  lotion:  1  ounce  pow- 
dered saxoUte  and  1  bali  plat  witch  hasel.     At  Drug  Stores. 


Producer  Announcements 

ofT^ew  Pictures 

and  Stars 

While  all  good  advertising  is  news, 
we  consider  producer  advertising 
of  particular  interest  to  our  read' 
ers.  With  this  directory  you  easily 
can  locate  each  announcement: 

Fox  Film  Corp Pag^  1^9 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  . .  Page  135 

Paramount Page  4 

Warner  Bros Page  143 


Girls 

lest^ucAif  Abiliff 

REI 


LEGEND     OF     GOSTA     BERLING,     THE— 

Swedish  Biograpli. — European  film  with  Greta 
Garbo.  proving  that  Hollywood  changed  an  ugly 
duckling  into  a  swan.     {Jan.) 

•     LETTER,    THE— Paramount.— The     talkies' 
first   big   emotional    performance,    by   Jeanne 
Eagels.    Good  strong  drama.      Not  for  kids.     (May.) 

LINDA — Mrs.  Wallace  Reid  Production. — Maud- 
lin sentimentality.     {Feb.) 

LION'S  ROAR,  THE— Educational.— A  Sennett 
comedy  with  all  the  incidental  noises.     (.Feb.) 

LITTLE  SAVAGE,  THE— FBO.— A  Western  that 
is  saved  by  some  good  human  interest  touches. 
(March.) 

LONE  WOLF'S  DAUGHTER,  THE— Columbia. 
— Bert  Lytell's  perennial  crook,  the  Lone  Wolf,  in  a 
good  melodramatic  comedy.  (May.) 

LOOKOUT  GIRL,  THE— Quality.— Not  worth 
your  valuable  time.    (Feb.) 

LOOPING  THE  LOOP— UFA-Paramount.— For- 
eign drama  of  circus  life,  with  an  old  theme,  but  with 
some  good  Continental  atmosphere — if  that's  what 
you're  looking  for.     (.March.) 

LOVE    IN    THE    DESERT— FED —Smart    and 
funny  version  of  the  good  old  hot-sand  stutT,  with 
Olive  Borden.  Hugh  Trevor,  Noah  Beery,     (April.) 
[  PLEASE  TURN  TO  PAGE  136  ] 


L'ffJi'^jilMyi. 


TF  YOU  LIKE  TO 
■^  DRAW,  here  is  your 
opportunity  to  find  out 
how  much  talent  you 
have.  Test  your  natural 
sense  of  design,  proportion, 
color,  perspective,  etc.,  with 
our  simple  scientific  Art 
Ability  Questionnaire.  Learn 
if  your  talent  is  worth  devel- 
oping. You  will  be  frankly 
told  what  your  score  is. 

Federal  Students 
Are  Successful 

Many  Federal  School  stu- 
dents— girls  as  well  as  men — 
are  making  $2,000,  $4,000, 
$5,000,  and  $6,000  yearly.  In 
Commercial  Art  Work  you 
can  earn  as  mucli  as  a  man 
of  equal  ability.  Millions  are 
paid  yearly  for  illustrations 
and  designs.  Learn  at  home 
in  spare  time.  The  Federal 
Course  contains  lessons  by  the 
leading  artists,  gives  you 
personal  criticisms,  and  leads 
rapidly  to  practical  work. 

Send  for  Free  Art 
Questionnaire 

By  all  means  get  this  free 
test — send  now  for  your 
Questionnaire- — -and  we  will 
also  send  our  book  "Your  Fu- 
ture" showing  work  of  Fed- 
eral Students  and  explaining 
the  course  in  detail.  Please 
state  age  and  occupation. 


When  you  writ©  to  advertisera  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 


Friendly  Advice  from 
Carolyn  Van  Wyck  on 

P  Girls' 
roblems 


Sue  Carol  holds  daily  consulta- 
tion with  her  mirror  to  keep  hair 
and  complexion  fit 


MARY  B.  writes  me  that  her  life  is  ruined 
because  she  has  a  rather  long  nose  and 
she  is  sure  she  can  never  be  popular 
or  happy  with  such  a  terrible  handicap!  And 
Rena  L.  has  a  sHght  growth  of  hair  on  her  face 
and  so,  she  writes  me,  she  never  goes  any 
place  and  refuses  invitations  to  parties  and 
dances  because  she  just  can't  forget  her  dread- 
ful Ijlemish! 

Genevieve  M.  thinks  bow  legs  are  the  most 
awful  affliction  in  the  world  and  she  is  letting 
that  condition  sour  her  whole  outlook  on  life. 
Maybelle  S.  G.  says  she  is  a  little  knock- 
kneed,  so  she  has  given  up  bathing,  although 
she  is  an  expert  swimmer  and  loves  the  water. 
But  she  can't  bear  to  have  anyone  see  her  in  a 
bathing  suit!  Edna  is  stout  and  spends  all 
her  time  weeping  and  wailing  about  it;  Ger- 
trude is  large-boned  and  thin  and  is  just  as 
unhappy. 

Caroline  is  just  beginning  to  blossom  into 
young  womanhood  and  is  frightfully  self- 
conscious  about  a  rapidly  developing  figure 
which  she  thinks  sets  her  apart  from  her  class- 
mates who  are  maturing  more  slowly.  And 
just  because  she  is  outgroAving  the  childish 
styles  which  they  still  wear  she  is  making  her- 
self miserable  and  fostering  a  self-conscious 
attitude  and  a  decided 
inferiority  complex.  

FooUsh  girls,  all  of 
them.  Of  course,  we 
all  want  to  be  as  at- 
tractive as  we  possibly 
can  be.  We  don't  like 
blemishes  that  seem  to 
set  us  apart  from  our 
fellows.  If  we  must 
stand  out  in  a  crowd 
we  would  like  to  be 
conspicuous  for  our 
beauty,  for  our  attrac- 
tive appearance. 

But  supposing  we 
can't.  Supposing  we 
have  come  into  the 
world  with  some  physi- 
cal characteristics  that 
we  wouldn't  have 
chosen  if  we  had  been 
consulted.  Supposing 
we  have  met  with  some 
accident  that  has  left 
its  marks  on  our  bodies. 
Supposing  some  of  us 
neecl  to  wear  glasses; 
to  rely  on  a  crutch  or  a 
brace  in  order  to  walk. 


Baclanova,  the  Rus- 
sian star,  shares 
with  clever  women 
the  world  over  the 
same  fundamental 
rules  to  gain  and 
preserve  loveliness 


.•\fter  we  have  done  everything  we  can  to 
help  the  situation,  isn't  it  stupid  of  us  to  waste 
cmr  time  fretting  about  it?  And  isn't  it  espe- 
cially stupid  in  the  case  of  such  minor  diffi- 
culties as  a  little  superfluous  hair,  a  little 
excess  weight  or  a  figure  that  seems  a  trifle  too 
boyish? 

Look  about  you  at  the  happy  and  successful 
women  you  number  among  your  friends  and 
acquaintances.  Are  they  all  perfect  physical 
specimens?  Now  that  you  think  about  it,  isn't 
Mrs.  The-Happiest-Wife-You-Know  anything 
but  a  raving  beauty?  Are  Miss  Successful 
Business  Woman,  Mrs.  Noted  Concert  Singer, 
Mrs.  Popular  Writer,  Mrs.  Contented-Mother- 
of-Lovely-ChLldren.  and  all  the  others  who  are 
happy  and  successful  in  their  chosen  ways  of 
life,  all  beautiful  and  perfect  physically?  No, 
of  course  not. 

Both  in  public  and  private  life  it  is  a  decided 
asset  to  a  woman  and  to  a  man  to  make  a 
pleasing  appearance.  But  to  do  that  it  isn't 
necessary  to  have  the  proportions  of  a  Ziegfeld 
Follies  girl  or  the  face  of  an  artists'  model. 


Exaggerating    Minor    Defects 

Is  This  Month's  Discussion 

IF  I  were  a  statistician  I  might  compile  some  figures  to  show  that  the  useless 
and  foolish  tears  that  girls  have  shed  over  trifling  blemishes  efface  and  form 
would  equal  the  volume  of  Niagara! 

I  say  foolish  tears  because  so  often  these  defects  can  be  cured  or  covered  up 
in  some  way.  And  if  they  can't,  then  it's  useless  to  waste  time  and  tears  over 
them.  Forget  them,  and  make  other  people  forget,  by  giving  them  something 
more  interesting  to  note  in  you. 

The  series  of  color  articles  which  appeared  in  PHOTOPLAY — February  for 
brunettes,  March  for  blondes,  April  for  red-haired  girls  and  May  for  brown- 
haired  girls — has  attracted  much  favorable  comment.  Our  readers  will  find 
them  extremely  helpful  in  choosing  becoming  color  schemes  for  their  cos- 
tumes. Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  PHOTOPLAY.  750  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.    Enclose  25c  for  each  issue  desired. 

Write  to  me  in  care  of  PHOTOPLAY.  221  West  57th  Street,  New  York 
City,  if  you  want  my  leaflet  on  the  care  of  the  skin  or  any  other  advice  on 
questions  of  health  or  appearance.  If  you  would  like  my  reducing  booklet 
please  enclose  10c.  All  letters  should  be  accompanied  by  a  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope,  for  personal  reply.  CAROLYN  VAN  WYCK. 


Why  can't  we  apply  some  of  the  common 
sense  to  these  matters  that  we  do  to  our  other 
problems?  Girls  who  wouldn't  think  of  making 
a  fuss  over  every  disappointment  in  their 
school  or  their  business  lives,  and  even  in  their 
love  affairs,  will  make  mountains  out  of  the 
molehills  of  physical  limitations  and  afflictions. 
Mildred  T.  is  leading  a  miserable  e.xistence. 
according  to  her  letter  to  me,  and  all  because 
her  hair  is  straight  and  her  mother  doesn't 
want  her  to  have  it  waved. 

Her  mother  has  the  mistaken  idea  that  wav- 
ing is  harmful  to  the  hair. 

All  right,   Mildred. 

Just  look  around  you. 

Didn't  Colleen  Moore 
turn  straight-as-a- 
stick  hair  into  a  dis- 
tinctive style  of  hair- 
dressing  that  just  suits 
her  elfin  personality? 
And  hasn't  Louise 
Brooks  combed  her 
straight  locks  in  a 
fashion  just  right  for 
the  roles  she  plays? 
And  can't  you  experi- 
ment a  little  with  your 
hair  and  find  some  way 
of  having  it  cut  and 
combing  it  to  suit  your 
face  and  your  type? 
You  can,  if  you'U  only 
use  the  time  and  effort 
you  are  wasting  in  be- 
moaning your  fate. 

While  we're  speak- 
ing of  Colleen,  I  won- 
der how  many  of  you 
know  that  she  has  one 
blue  eye  and  one  brown 

[  PLEASE  TURN  TO  PAGE 
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^rOLCREME.  COTY 


ma^e  zYs  use  you/  c/az/y  Seauiy 
AaSzt.  c^i^  smootAes,  sapiens, 
and youiAifies  iAe  sAin 
exquisiiely  — divind  it 
new  ffesA  faa^iance. 

$1.00 


LE  TALC     COTV 

ffadfant^  sofi  and  coo/ind  as  a 

6i^eeze,  it  is  indis^ensaS/e  to 

you/  suTnmef  /oveAiness,  Aeep- 

ind  uou  doioer--r/-esA  and 

exquisite,  cm  ad  COTY 

odeufs.      Qz^ice  -  $  1.  OO 
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Picture  of  1928? 


Winners  of  Photoplay  Medal 

1920 
"HUMORESQUE" 

1921  1925 

"TOL'ABLE  DAVID"       "THE  BIG  PARADE" 


1924 
"ABRAHAM  LINCOLN" 


1922 
"ROBIN  HOOD" 


1926 
"BEAU  GESTE" 


1923  1927 

"THE  COVERED  WAGON"     "7th  HEAVEN" 


HAVE  you  cast  your  vote  for  the  best  picture  of  1928? 
Better  get  busy! 

Remember,  the  annual  award  of  the  Photoplay  gold 
medal  is  the  highest  honor  in  the  world  of  motion  pictures. 
Moreover,  it  is  the  only  award  going  direct  from  the  millions 
of  film  fans  to  the  makers  of  pictures. 

Remember,  too,  the  high  standards  of  previous  awards. 
The  Photoplay  Medal  of  Honor  was  designed  as  a  reward  to 
the  producer  making  the  best  picture  in  points  of  story,  acting, 
direction  and  photography.  Photoplay  also  wishes  voters  to 
consider  the  ideals  and  motives  governing  the  picture's  pro- 
duction. 

Remember  all  this  when  you  cast  your  vote  and  remember, 
as  well,  the  great  array  of  previous  gold  medal  winners.  These 
eight  winners  of  gold  medals  present  a  veritable  panorama  of 
motion  picture  progress  over  the  years. 

This  year's  voting  presents  an  unusual  angle.  It  may  be  the 
last  award  going  to  a  silent  film  and  it  may  be  the  first  prize 
going  to  a  sound  picture.    That's  up  to  YOU.    Nevertheless, 


Ninth   Annual 

Gold  Medal 

Award 


the  medal  for  1928  repre- 
sents an  epoch  in  film 
progress. 

A  list  of  fifty  important 
pictures  released  during 
1928  is  appended  to  this 
page.  It  is  not  necessary, 
of  course,  for  you  to  select 
one  of  these  pictures.  You  may  vote  for  any  picture  released 
during  the  twelve  months  of  last  year. 

If  you  want  pictures  to  continue  their  upward  trend  in 
quality,  here  is  your  chance  to  do  your  share  by  expressing 
your  opinion  through  this  ballot.  In  case  of  a  tie  in  the 
voting,  equal  awards  will  be  made  to  each  of  the  winning 
producers. 

The  Photoplay  Medal  of  Honor  is  of  sohd  gold,  weighing 
123J^  pennyweights  and  is  two  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter. 
Each  medal  is  designed  and  made  by  Tiffany  and  Company  of 
New  York. 


Vote  for  the  Picture  You  Think  Should  Win  I 


Photoplay  Medal  of  Honor  Ballot 

Editor  Photoplay  Magazine 

221  W.  57th  Street,  New  York  City 

In  my  opinion  the  picture  named  below  is  the 
best  motion  picture  production  released  in  1928. 


NAME  OF  PICTURE 


J^ame- 


Address - 


Fifty  Pictures  Released  in  1928 


Abie's  Irish  Rose 

Alias  Jimmy  Valentine 

Barker,  The 

Beau  Sabreur 

Bellamy  Trial,  The 

Chicago 

Circus,  The 

Cossacks,  The 

Czar  Ivan  the  Terrible 

Dciil  Dancer,  The 

Divine  n'oman.  The 

Docks  of  New  York,  The 

Dove,  The 

Drag  Net,  The 

Drums  of  Love 

Enemy,  The 

Fazil 

Fleet's  In,  The 


Flying  Fleet,  The 

Four  Devils 

Four  Sons 

Four  Walls 

Gaucho,  The 

Gentlemen  Prefer  Blondes 

Interference 

Last  Command,  The 

Laugh,  Clown,  Laugh 

Legion  of  the  Condemned , 
The 

Lilac  Time 

Little   Shepherd   of  King- 
dom Come,  The 

Man  Who  Laughs,  The 

Masks  of  the  Devil,  The 

Me,  Gangster 

Mother  Knows  Best 


Mother  Machree 

Noose,  The 

Our  Dancing  Daughters 

Outcast 

Racket,  The 

Ramona 

Sadie  Thompson 

Singing  Fool,  The 

Sorrell  and  Son 

Speedy 

Street  Angel 

Trail  of  '9S,  The 

Wedding  March,  The 

West  Point 

White  Shadows  in  the 

South  Seas 
Woman  of  A_ffairs,  A 
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Making  a  Soijnd  Picture 


SILENCE  in  the  studio!  The 
director  discards  his  mega- 
phone, cameras  whir  in  sound- 
proof booths. 

In  the  sound-proof  "monitor 
room"  a  man  at  the  control 
board  regulates  the  volume  and 
quality  of  sound  recorded  by 
Western  Electric  apparatus  on 
a  film  or  disc. 

Hear  Sound  Pictures  at 

their  best — go  to  a 

Western  Electric 

equipped  theatre 

Sound  Pictures,  made  by  the 
eleven  great  producers  who  have 
adopted  the  Western  Electric  sys- 
tem, are  naturally  best  when  re- 
produced in  theatres  with  equip- 
ment from  the  same  source. 

That  is  why  exhibitors  every- 
where, mindful  of  their  patrons' 
satisfaction,eitherhave  installed 
or  are  now  installingthe Western 
Electric  system — the  sound 
equipment  that  assures  clear  and 
natural  tone,  that  reflects  a  half 
century's  experience  in  making 
telephones  and  other  apparatus 
for  reproducing  sound. 


W^estem  Electric  builds  spe-     The  "monitor"  controls      Western  Electric-made  appa-    Theatre  loud  speakers,  prod-     The  projector  which  plays 
cial  microphones  for  studio  quality  and  volume  of  ratus  insures  true-tone  uct  of  acoustical  experts  the  sound  picture  in 

requirements.  all  sound  recorded  reproduction.  and  craftsmen.  the  theatre. 


Westcrti 

SOUND 


Wlectric 

SYSTEM 
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John  Barrymore    •    F.  Scott  Fitzgerald    •    Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Jr.    •    vote  her  the 


JLt^^ 


^£XlutL, 


John  Barrymore 


,JMrs. 

'Richard  O'Connor 

of  Dover,  New  Jersey 
.  .  .  chosen  from 
Woodbury  beauties  of 
forty-eight  States  as 
the  most  beautiful 
young  mother 


Cornelius 
Vanderbilt,  Jr. 


F.  Scott  Fitzgerald 


t_/kZoRE  THAN  ANYTHING— I  would  teach 

a  child  to  tell  the  truth!" 

She  looks  at  you  with  beautifill,  cloudless 
blue  eyes — eyes  that  seem  no  older  than  those 
of  her  little  boy.  She  is  only  tweir-y-two.  Her 
beauty  is  of  a  delicate,  reticent  sort;  golden 
hair,  as  bright  as  silk;  a  skin  of  that  wonderful 
morning-glory  purity  that  is  hardly  ever  seen 
in  people  after  early  childhood.  Her  manner 
has  the  candour  and  simpHcity  of  a  child's. 

But  her  mind  is  that  of  a  woman;  resolute, 
courageous,  sincere,  truthful. 

She  made  a  romantic  marriage  at  sixteen. 
Her  baby  was  born  when  she  was  seventeen. 
She  has  had  to  face  realities  early.  It  has 
given  her  an  unusual  maturity  of  thought  and 
outlook. 

She  loves  babies;  loves  to  dress  them,  bathe 
them,  feed  them.    "That's  the  fun  of  having 


children.  I  wouldn't  have  a  nurse  for  Jimmy 
Dick,  no  matter  how  much  money  I  had." 

Her  fresh  beauty  made  such  an  instant 
appeal  to  her  judges  that  all  three  unanimously 
voted  her  first  among  lovely  young  mothers. 

She  has  been  a  Woodbury  user  for  years, 
and  attributes  her  extraordinarily  beautiful 
skin  to  the  fact  that  she  never  uses  any  soap 
but  Woodbury's  on  her  face.  "I  always  wash 
my  face  with  warm  water  and  Woodbury's 
soap  at  night.  It  does  something  for  my  skin 
that  no  other  soap  seems  to  do.  It  gives  it  a 
fresh,  live,  stimulated  feeling — and  at  the 
same  time  keeps  it  perfectly  soft  and  smooth." 

Ihe  series  of  beautiful  Woodbury  users 
now  running  shows  us  that  charm  of  feature, 
of  coloring,  may  vary  in  their  appeal 
for  every  different  individual.  But  the  charm 
of  a   beautiful  skin  is   universal.    It  touches 


every  heart,  appeals  to  everyone  alike. 

Woodbury's  Facial  Soap  has  helped  thou- 
sands of  beautiful  women  throughout  America 
to  gain  and  keep  a  clear,  fresh,  flawless  com- 
plexion. 

Commence,  now,  to  take  care  of  your 
skin  with  this  wonderful  soap.  No  matter 
what  faults  your  complexion  may  have — 
Woodbury's  will  help  you  to  overcome  them. 
Get  a  cake  of  Woodbury's  today,  and  in  the 
booklet  that  is  around  each  cake,  find  the 
treatment  your  skin  needs.  Start  using  it 
regularly  tonight!  You,  too,  can  have  the  charm 
of  "A  Skin  You  Love  to  Touch!" 

WE  SHALLBE  HAPPY  tosend  you  a  delichtful  Wood- 
burj'  set,  containing  a  trial  cake  of  \\'oodbury's  Facial 
Soap,  Facial  Cream  and  Powder,  Cold  Cream,  treat- 
ment booklet,  and  directions  for  the  new  complete 
VVoodbury  Facial,  for  lo  cents  and  your  name  and 
address.  The  Andrew  Jergens  Co..  2213  Alfred  St., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  For  Canada,  The  Andrew  Jergens  Co., 
Ltd.,  2213  Sherbrooke  St.,  Perth,  Ont.  ^  i929.ThoA.J.C.o 


Every  advertisement  in  PHOTOPLAY  JIAG.iZINE  is  guaranteed. 


Ruth  Harriet  Louise 


D 


CTURGS 


^"T^  RESENTING  the  new  type  of 

/      star  created  by  the  talkies.    At 

the    Paramount   Studios,   it 

isn't  considered   a  real  dialogucdrama 

unless  Ruth  Chatterton  heads  the  cast. 

Just  one  year  ago — July,   1928,  to  be 

exact — Miss  Chatterton  made  her  first 

picture.      She  had,  you  know,  given  up 

the  stage  and  was  living  in  retirement 

in  Hollywood   when   the  new-fangled 

sound  pictures  came  along.    In  one  year 

Miss  Chatterton  has  appeared  in  nine 

pictures — thereby   setting  a  record  for 

talkie  stars 


CUdnoff 


y^NOTHER  girl  who  talked  herself  into  stardom— Lupe  Velez.    Lupe  had  the  inconven- 

rt>jr     lent  and  incurable  habit  of  stealing  pictures  from  other  stars,  so  the  only  thing  to  do  was 

to  make  her  a  star  in  her  own  right,  just  to  avoid  misunderstandings.      And  in  these 

changing  times  when  all  foreign  accents  in  Hollywood  are  considered  a  handicap  instead  of  an  asset, 

this  is  a  heavy  personal  triumph  for  Lupe 


Richee 


/^  HECK  up  another  success  to  the  chorus  girl.  Also  register  another  score  in  favor  of  Irish 
/  luck.  Nancy  Carroll  was  a  red-haired  Irish  chorus  girl  in  a  Broadway  musical  revue  when  she 
\^  decided  to  hit  for  Hollywood  and  test  her  luck  in  the  movies.  You'll  be  glad  to  know  that 
because  she  can  sing  and  dance,  she  is  one  of  the  few  youngsters  to  survive  the  talkie  test.     You'll 

see  her  next  in  "Burlesque" 


^■y^OLORES  DEL  RIO  goes  from  Carmen  to  Evangeline,  from  the  snap  of  castanets  to  the 

/    1  stately  rhythm  of  Longfellow.     "Evangeline"  is  a  venturesome  departure  for  Miss  Del 

Rio  who,  after  winning  a  place  on  the  screen  because  of  her  sparkling  Spanish  beauty  and 

the  fire  of  her  performances,  now  steps  into  a  role  that  might  have  been  reserved  for  Lillian  Gish 

It's  a  tribute  to  her  versatility 


Ruth  Harriet  Louise 


CT^    /*OT  since  "The  Big  Parade"  has  Renee  Adoree  had  a  role  worthy  of  her  great  talents. 

/\/     After  marking  time  for  several  years  in  less  important  pictures.  Miss  Adoree  is  now 

X,^_^  acting  in  "Redemption."    And  what  is  more  good  news,  she  is  reunited — cinemat' 

ically  speaking — to  John  Gilbert.     The  Tolstoi  drama  is  being  filmed  in  both  silent  and  sound 

versions,  so  that  you  may  take  your  choice 


I  i^J^,'-^L ^MUSiLA'i^: 


EEDING  the  tears    and    pleadings  of  the  "fans,"   WilUam  Fox  has   decided  to  cast 
Charles  Farrell  in  another  picture  with  Janet  Gaynor.    The  name  of  the  film  is  "The 
Lucky  Star,"  but  it  should  be  called  "The  Lucky  Co'Stars."    Both  Miss  Gaynor  and  Mr. 
Farrell  are  out  to  recapture  the  magic  of  "Seventh  Heaven" 


eauty^-^ 


THE  H.  W.  GOSSARD  CO, 


This  Summer . . .  wear 
a  Qossard  Ensemble 


With  the  arrival  of  gay  colors, 
sheer  fabrics  and  warmer  days, 
Gossard  fashion  designers 
have  evolved  a  most  charming 
new  "altogether"  to  meet  your 
foundation  needs  this  Sum- 
mer. To  begin  with,  this  new 
under -ensemble  is  cool  —  de- 
lightfully, caressingly  cool, 
being  made  of  light  Milanese 
silk  and  satin  tricot.  And  then 
it's  effective,  lightly  gloving 
the  curves  to  smartly  outline 
the  figure  under  frocks  of 
crepe,  linen  and  chiffon.  It's 
as  simple  to  keep  dainty  as 
your  sheerest  pair  of  silk  hose 
—  easy  to  rinse  out,  quick  to 
dry.  Your  favorite  corsetiere 
will  show  it  to  you. 


Chicago,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Dallas,  Atlanta,  London,  Toronto,  Sydnev,  Buenos  Aires 
Division  of  Atsociated  Apparel  Industrie!,  Inc. 


Model  6640 
$10.00 


I  he  Lovely  (clothes  of  Stage  and 
Screen  now  kept  new-looking 


£\ru 


WLC&  as 


larw.  .  .  / 


H 


/ 


ere's  their  secret  for  you  to  follow .  . 

With  million-dollar  wardrobes  to  care  for,  Hollywood's 
great  movie  studios  have  to  know — they  dare  not  guess  — 
how  to  keep  charming  clothes  new  looking  in  spite  of  hard 
wear  during  months  of  production. 

And  New  York's  popular  musical  shows  meet  the  same 
problem — with  delicate  costumes  and  sheer  dancing  stock- 
ings which  must  face  the  footlights  night  after  night. 

These  great  organizations  have  tried  many  cleansing  meth- 
ods, different  soaps — compared  the  results. 

And  they  find  that — 

"Beautiful  clothes— from  dance  frocks  to  sheer  lingerie  and 
stockings — stay  like  new  twice  as  long  when  cleansed  always 
with  Lux." 

Following  the  invariable  rule  of  the  movies,  and  the  musical 
shows,  you  too  can  keep  all  your  dainty  things  enchantingly 
new  so  very  much  longer — if  you  always  use  Lux! 


Irene  Delroy,  captivating  star  of  the  Jiew  Torl(  succca 
"Follow  Thru."  Li\c  every  other  Musical  Show  on  Broad- 
way, this  show  uses  Lux— to  double  the  li/e  o/  stoc^ngs. 


Lively  young  Lupe  Velez,  vivacious  United  Artists  star,  who  tells  us 
— "I  mysel/  discovered  what  my  studio  proved  by  scienti^c  tests — that 
I  can  kfep  my  nice  things  divinely  new  lool^ing  much  longer  with  Lux." 


The    National     Guide     to     Motion     Pictures 
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Close-Ups  and  Long-Shots 


By  James  R.  Quirk 


THE   talkies'   saddest  tale,   and 
that  of  a  horse ! 

According  to  Tom  Reed,  the 
cameras  and  microphones  were  all 
set  to  record  that  saddest  of  all  part- 
ings— between  a  hard-ridin',  clean- 
souled  son  of  the  Old  West  and  his  li'l 
pinto  pony. 

"Good-bye,    ole    pal!"    said    Ken 
Maynard,  with  a  noble  look.  "Many's 
the  year  we've  spent  together  out  thar  on  the 
lonely  plains.    And  now  it's  good-bye,  ole  pal!" 

Then  it  was  the  ole  pal's  turn,  and  everybody 
looked  at  the  horse  expectantly.  But  ole  pal 
was  stuck.  He  positively  couldn't  whinny  an 
answer.  Maybe  he  didn't  even  try.  Maybe 
he  had  joined  the  Doug  Fairbanks'  Academy 
and  gone  snooty.  But  no  answering  whinny 
from  ole  pal. 

So  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  send  for  a 
double,  with  a  guaranteed  whinny,  and  to  try 
to  get  the  big  farewell  scene  again! 

T^R.  HARRY  M.  HALL,  President  of  the 
-*— ^West  Virginia  State  Medical  Association, 
is  not  afraid  to  give  credit  where  he  feels  it  is 
due.  His  is  the  first  letter  I  have  ever  received 
from  a  physician  praising  the  technical  treat- 
ment of  the  roles  of  screen  doctors.    He  says: 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  you  to  know  that 
in  a  conversation  with  some  members  of  my  pro- 
fession they  expressed  themselves  as  highly  grati- 
fied to  be  able  to  report  on  the  general  excellence 
of  "Interference"  and  "The  Doctor's  Secret." 

Medical  men,  I  think,  have  kept  away  from 
motion  pictures,  not  through  any  feeling  of  being 


"high-brow"  or  hard  to  please,  but 
because  life,  for  the  most  part,  comes  to 
them  in  rather  a  high-powered  way,  and 
so  much  is  really  thrilling  in  their  every- 
day life  that  they,  naturally,  cannot 
abide  a  weak  or  colorless  plot. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  they  have 
seen  their  own  profession  treated  in  such 
a  grotesque  and   altogether  unsatisfac- 
tory way  by  many  motion  picture  direc- 
tors  that    they    felt    the   other   callings 
must  get  similar  treatment.    For  instance, 
it  took  the  movies  some  years  to  get  rid 
of  the  Van  Dyke  beard  nonsense. 
The  two  medical  men  in  "Interference"  and  "The 
Doctor's  Secret"  are  simple,  straight-forward  men 
who  do  not  toy  with  stethoscopes,  thermometers 
and  the  like. 

To  the  exacting,  there  may  have  been  a  slight 
error  in  the  "Interference"  performance.  As  far 
as  we  were  concerned,  we  did  not  detect  it,  so 
lost  were  we  in  the  absorbing  recital. 

THAT  two  actors  should  portray  two  medical 
men  in  such  an  ideal,  dignified,  and  altogether 
professional  manner  was  a  delight  to  every  doctor 
I  have  heard  speak  about  it. 

The  English  doctor,  of  course,  goes  in  for  the 
silk  hat  effect  more  than  does  his  American 
brother.  One  sees  our  American  medical  man  in 
a  light-grey  suit  with  a  soft  hat  or  a  derby,  and  he 
has  the  same  easy  dignity  that  matches  them. 
But  the  sartorial  question  is  of  small  importance. 

The  medical  profession  really  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  actors,  directors,  and  makers  of 
these  two  pictures.  They  portray,  on  the  screen, 
the  type  of  mellow,  rounded-out,  seasoned  man 
every  doctor  would  like  to  be. 

The  two  types  depicted  by  the  actors  in  these 
two  movie  dramas  would  be  an  inspiration  to  any 
tyro.  We  were  sorry  you  did  not  mention  Clive 
Brook  in  your  "  Best  Performances." 

'^LANG  PICTURES,  a  German  company, 
-^^is  now  rushing  into  the  production  of 
talkies.  There's  a  delightful  name  for  sound 
pictures. 
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As  expected,  the  snipping  of  our  old  friends,  the 
censors,  is  raising  thunder  and  Hghtning  with  the 
talkies. 

Gentle  Chicago,  that  center  of  all  civic  sweetness  and 
light,  has  banned  "Alibi."  The  shy  censors  of  Chi  say 
that  the  theme  of  that  excellent  melodrama — conflict 
between  gangsters  and  the  police — is  too  shocking  for 
the  tender  sensibilities  of  residents  of  the  machine  gun 
belt. 

How  "Scarface"  Al  Capone  must  be  laughing. 

A  SILLY  thing  happened  in  Cleveland.  And  yet  it 
isn't  so  funny,  for  it's  a  perfect  example  of  the 
crucifixion  of  a  talkie. 

Censors  there  are  allowed  to  cut  scenes,  but  not 
dialogue. 

So  they  chiseled  out  several  scenes  in  Clara  Bow's 
"The  Wild  Party" — a  sound-on-disc  picture. 

Thus,  when  the  screen  went  black,  Clara  prattled 
gaily  on. 

Naturally,  the  crowd  gave  Clara,  the  picture  and  the 
censors  a  loud  and  merry  laugh,  while  the  management 
wept  and  cussed. 

And  the  legal  eagles,  no  doubt,  looked  upon  iheir 
work  and  saw  that  it  was  good,  noble  and  uplifting. 
The  pure  and  honest  peasantry  of  Cleveland  had  been 
saved ! 

YET,  lo  and  behold,  from  Kansas  comes  the  news 
that  the  Attorney-General  of  the  State  turns  in  an 
opinion  that  censors  have  no  legal  right  to  exercise 
their  cunning  arts  on  the  sound  tracts  or  discs.  That 
from  Kansas,  mind  you. 

FEAR  of  the  new  form  of  entertainment  seems  to 
have  deprived  the  stage  managers  of  their  sanity. 
Going  about  the  country  is  a  pamphlet,  issued  by  the 
Association  of  Theatrical  Agents  and  Managers.  The 
motion  picture  interests,  it  says,  have  succeeded  to  a 
startling  degree  in  destroying  the  legitimate  drama, 
depriving  the  people  outside  New  York  and  other  big 
cities  of  the  right  to  see  the  recent  legitimate  dramatic 
and  musical  successes. 

WOULD  you,  it  asks,  have  your  children  shape 
their  character  ideals  from  what  they  see  upon 
the  screen? 

The  talking  picture,  it  screams,  is  but  a  machine  that 
will  put  a  million  people  out  of  work. 

Sign  on  the  dotted  line,  it  exhorts;  take  a  lease  on 
auditoriums,  school  halls,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  assembly  rooms, 
and  see  how  all  good  100  per  cent  Americans  will  flock 
to  see  the  road  shows  we  will  send  you. 

CAN  you  imagine  how  excited  the  cultured  patriots 
of  Kalamazoo  will  get,  trying  to  decide  between 
the  road  show  production  of  Ziegfeld's  "Whoopee" 
they  would  get  there,  and  Clara  Bow's  latest  opus? 

And  only  a  few  years  ago  the  poor,  lowly  movie  was 
used  as  a  "chaser"  on  the  end  of  vaudeville  programs  to 
get  patrons  out  of  the  theater.  It  seems  to  have 
accomplished  that  purpose. 

But  try  to  get  a  decent  seat  under  eight  or  ten  dollars 
for  any  one  of  ten  first-class  New  York  stage  produc- 
tions. 

I  tried  to  get  six  tickets  for  "Journey's  End,"  a 
war  play,  and  was  asked  eighteen  dollars  apiece. 
I  didn't  see  it. 

CHARLIE  CHAPLIN  just  won't  be  merged.      The 
high-powered  boys  who  have  been  talking  millions 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  cajole  him  into  playing  ball 
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with  them.  Photoplay  is  in  a  position  to  know  the 
little  fellow's  feelings  about  the  recent  negotiations  for 
the  financial  combination  of  United  Artists  and  Warner 
Brothers. 

He  considers  that  the  plans  for  the  merger  misrepre- 
sented, so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  what  it  was  phvsi- 
cally  and  artistically  possible  for  him  to  do  over  a  five- 
year  period. 

And  knowing  that  most  of  the  stock  would  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  public,  he  could  not  conscien- 
tiously go  through  with  the  proposition,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  he  felt  himself  obligated  to  keep 
faith  with  the  public  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  his 
place  on  the  screen  today. 

CHARLIE  is  frankly  worried  about  the  recent  tre- 
mendous developments  in  the  sound  picture.  Un- 
challenged in  his  position  as  the  supreme  artist  in 
pantomime,  he  sits  like  a  little  grey-haired  "Thinker" 
of  Rodin's  and  wonders  what  it  is  all  about  and  what  it 
means  to  him.  | 

With  all  the  money  he  will  ever  need,  in  spite  of  what 
the  income  tax  officials  and  Lita  Grey  did  to  his 
bankroll — and  he  can  see  a  dollar  as  far  away  as  any  one 
of  the  lads  who  have  been  trying  to  whoop  him  into  the 
new  deal — Charlie  is  not  primarily  concerned  about 
that  phase  of  it,  and  he  won't  be  Uncle  Tom-ed  down 
the  river. 

JUST  write  Charlie  a  letter  and   tell  him   what  yotc 
think. 

Everybody   is  so   bdsy  writing  to   Clara   Bow  and 
Janet  Gaynor,  Charlie  Farrell  and  Buddy  Rogers  these 
days   that   only   his   devoted    Japanese   and    Brazilian 
admirers  think  of  writing  to  him. 
Here's  ours: 

Dear  Charlie:  If  you  don't  know  the  answer,  we  do.  We 
would  rather  see  one  of  your  silent  pictures  than  any  singing, 
dialogue,  or  sound  picture  that  can  be  made.  If  you  won't 
make  a  picture  for  yourself,  make  one  for  us. 

IN  his  new  novel  "The  King  Who  Was  A  King,"  H.  G. 
Wells  un^■eils  what  is  solemnly  blurbed  as  a  "  new  art- 
form." 

The  new  art-form  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a  motion  picture  scenario,  seriously  proposed  for  pro- 
duction by  Mr.  Wells,  who  gets  rather  belatedly 
breathless  over  the  glorious  possibilities  of  the  screen 
for  spreading  peace  propaganda. 

With  its  allegorical  visions,  its  mob  scenes,  its  un- 
wieldy use  of  spectacular  effects,  its  inept  handling  of 
dramatic  situations  and  its  stilted  and  self-conscious 
propaganda,  Mr.  Wells'  scenario  is  enough  to  give  any 
producer  a  nightmare. 

IN  his  "new  art-form,"  the  well-meaning  British 
author  has  combined  all  the  worst  and  most  expen- 
sive mistakes  of  motion  pictures.  His  use  of  rather 
primitive  symbolism  is  enough  to  give  D.  W.  Griffith 
the  horrors.  His  recklessness  in  combining  propaganda 
and  mob  melodrama  would  send  Cecil  De  Mille  into 
chills  and  fever. 

It  is  amazing  and  a  little  sad  that,  in  attempting  to 
work  in  the  medium  of  the  screen,  one  of  the  best 
brains  in  Europe  has  nothing  to  offer  except  a  rehash 
of  all  the  grandiose  banalities  that  the  motion  picture 
has  tried  and  passed  by. 

There  are  one  or  two  producers — I  cannot  believe  it 
of  more  than  that  number — who  may  reach  for  the 
ponderous  tale,  and  handing  it  to  one  of  those  Holly- 
wood writing  lads,  tell  him  to  dumb  it  down  a  bit  and 
gag  it  up  plentv,  throw  in  a  theme  song,  and  call  it 
"The  Big  Shot  Steps  Out." 


Dorothy  Sebastian's  career  has  been  full  of  heartaches.    She  lost  the  leading  rdle  of  "Tempest" 
after  months  of  work.     But  now  she's  a  Hollywood  hit 


Hollywood 

tested  the  mettle 

of    Dorothy 

Sebastian 


A^ttle  Alabam 


By  Katherine  Albert 


LET  me  begin  by  giving  you  a  picture  of  the  Dorothy 
Sebastian  that  Hollywood  thinks  it  knows. 
She  is  the  best  scout  in  town. 
Known  to  her  gay  friends  as  "Little  Alabam,"  she's 
always  the  life  of  every  party. 

She  is  always  happy,  always  good  natured,  always  in  high 
spirits. 

"Alabam  won't  mind.    She's  a  regular  fellow." 

The  little  whoopee  girl. 

But  that  isn't  the  real  Dorothy  Sebastian.  Behind  the 
gayety  and  bright  spirits  is  a  hungry  little  heart  and  a  strange, 
mysterious  misery. 

She  isn't  a  Pagliacci.  Far  from  it.  They're  getting  to  be  so 
commonplace  in  Hollywood,  anyhow.  Dorothy  has  never  told 
the  incidents  of  her  pitiful  life  for  publication.  She  is  not  one 
to  dust  off  her  troubles  before  the  world.  Interviewers  have 
discovered  her  to  be  gay  and  wisecracking  and  maybe  just  a  bit 
hard-boiled. 

I  came  to  Dorothy  not  as  an  interviewer  but  as  one  of  her 
best  friends.  Our  companionship  began  geographically.  We 
come  from  the  same  part  of  the  country.  There's  an  invisible 
bond  between  people  who  stand  up  when  the  band  plays 
"Dixie."  I've  often  wondered  if  citizens  of  South  Dakota  or 
Colorado  feel  as  close  to  each  other  as  people  who  happen  to  be 
born  in  any  of  the  Southern  states.    I  rather  doubt  it. 

When  I  say  that  I  know  the  unhappy  side  of  Dorothy 
Sebastian,  the  groping,  restless,  melancholy  side  that  cries 
vainly  for  self-expression,  I  don't  mean  that  we're  always 
swimming  around  in  indigo  when  we're  together. 

We've  laughed  together,  certainly,  but  more  important, 
we've  wept  together.     Tears  are  more  binding  than  laughter. 


You  may  laugh  with  your  cook.    You  don't  cry  with  her. 

Confidences  and  details  of  personal  misery  are  given  rarely 
(unless  only  for  effect)  except  to  one's  intimate  friends. 

Dorothy  left  Birmingham  to  go  on  the  stage.  She  brought  a 
broken  heart  to  Broadway  instead  of  acquiring  it  there,  as  is 
the  usual  procedure.  Her  girlhood  had  been  made  miserable  by 
a  circumstance  that  I  cannot  touch  here.    Few  people  know  it. 

For  six  weeks,  while  George  White's  Scandals  was  in  rehearsal 
she  lived  on  sixty  dollars,  part  of  which  went  for  dancing  lessons. 

THE  very  last  cent  was  gone  when  the  company  played  At- 
lantic City  before  going  into  New  York.  She  had  nothing  to 
eat  and  was  too  proud  to  ask  one  of  the  girls  for  a  loan,  draw  on 
her  salary  from  George  White  or  write  home  for  money.  On  her 
way  to  the  theater  she  used  to  pass  a  candy  shop  and  she  vowed 
that  the  minute  she  got  her  week's  salary  she  would  buy  a  whole 
pound  of  fudge  and  eat  every  mouthful  herself. 

She  got  paid.  She  bought  the  fudge  and  carried  out  her 
threat.  The  result  was  that  she  was  too  ill  to  eat  for  three  days. 
The  ludicrous  becomes  woven  up  with  the  tragic. 

Hollywood  has  added  bitter  experience  to  the  pattern  of  her 
life.  I  once  saw  her  play  scene  after  scene  gayly,  bravely  and 
chat  between  times  with  the  people  on  the  set  when,  concealed 
in  her  bag,  was  a  telegram  she  had  just  received — a  curt,  ten 
word  message  that  had  made  her  heart  snap  in  two. 

I  once  saw  her  dominate  a  situation  that  might  have  involved 
a  friend  of  hers  in  a  front  page  scandal. 

She's  one  of  the  bravest  little  troupers  I  know  and  I  flounder 
when  I  try  to  find  the  incident  that  shows  most  clearly  what 
manner  of  gal  she  is. 

I  believe  it's  the  "Tempest"  story.  [  please  turn  to  page  120] 
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The  Bride — Ina  Claire,  probably  the  best  come- 
dienne on  the  speaking  stage  and  now  a  talkie 
star.  Miss  Claire  met  Jack  Gilbert  three  weeks 
before  the  wedding.  She  once  was  married  to 
a  newspaper  writer,  James  Whittaker.  She's 
Irish  and  thirty-six 


THE  high  gods  must  have  smiled  in  purest  happiness 
when  they  saw  two  of  their  favorite  children  coming  to- 
gether in  marriage,  Jack  Gilbert,  undisputed  king  of 
Hollywood,  and  Ina  Claire,  acknowledged  queen  of 
Broadway. 

John  Gilbert,  the  screen's  greatest  lover,  had  known  Ina 
Claire,  the  stage's  greatest  comedienne,  just  three  weeks  when 
they  eloped  from  Hollywood  on  the  evening  of  May  eighth  to 
be  married  at  Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  the  next  morning. 

They  eloped  because  they  couldn't  wait  the  three  days  that 
must  elapse  between  securing  the  license  and  wedding  in  CaU- 
fornia. 

Jack  asked,  "Who  could  resist  her?"  when  the  reporters 
questioned  him. 

Ina  retorted,  "Who  could  resist  him?" 

But  Hollywood,  to  which  this  wedding  had  been  nothing  less 
than  an  emotional  shock,  asked  many  more  questions  than 
these  two  love-drenched  queries. 

Hollywood,  no  more  than  the  world  at  large,  had  wanted 
Jack  to  marry.  He  was  its  most  romantic  playboy,  its  spoiled 
darling.  Love  as  he  portrayed  it  on  the  screen  was  never  by 
any  stretch  of  the  imagination  monogamous,  married  love.  It 
was  always  the  grande  passion,  the  burning  love  of  man  for 
woman  in  its  first,  flaming  hours. 

As  in  the  heart  of  Hollywood,  so  in  the  hearts  of  millions  of 
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J^  Girl 


Famous  star  surprises 
Hollywood  by  wedding 
Ina  Claire,  stage  favorite, 
after  courtship  of  only 
three  weeks 


Greta  Garbo — The  Swedish  star  was  expected  to 
be  Jack's  next  bride.  Greta  frequently  phoned 
Jack  from  abroad  during  her  recent  trip  to  the 
homeland  and  she  always  went  with  him  to 
Hollywood's  first  nights 


women  in  every  country  of  the  globe,  a  dream  died  with  the 
passing  of  Jack  Gilbert's  bachelorhood. 

There  was,  in  fact,  almost  a  resentment.  The  world  would 
concede  Jack  only  to  one  woman — Greta  Garbo.  Only  the 
Swedish  Mona  Lisa  seemed  glamorous  enough  to  win  him  and 
tie  him  with  the  bonds  of  matrimony. 

And  so  the  questions  rose  in  Hollywood,  What  was  Ina 
Claire  like?  Who  was  she  to  win  its  favorite  son?  How  did  she 
capture  him  from  the  siren  charms  of  the  glamorous  Garbo? 
What  was  her  secret?  How  was  Greta  taking  it?  How,  in  fact, 
was  Leatrice  Joy,  Jack's  second  wife,  taking  it?  Or,  for  that 
matter,  how  was  that  obscure  little  girl,  known  only  as  Olivia, 
who  had  been  his  first  wife,  taking  it?  Would  the  love  endure? 
Would  the  marriage  last? 


Jack   G ilbert 
Married 


By 

Ruth  Waterbury 


But,  first  and  foremost,  what,  oh  what,  was  Ina  Claire 
like? 

Now,  by  one  of  those  exquisite  freaks  of  circumstance,  I 
am  one  of  the  few  people  who  have  interviewed  Ina  Glaire. 

It  was  several  years  ago  and  a  single  interview,  but  I 
have  never  recovered  from  it.  Since  then  I  have  talked 
with  scores  of  stars  and  met  hundreds  of  minor  celebrities, 
but  of  them  all — beautiful,  clever,  flattering,  delightful  or 
simple,  Ina  Claire  remains  to  me  the  most  compelling. 

Naturally  I  have  met  Jack  Gilbert.  You  could  no  more 
write  of  movies  and  not  meet  Jack  Gilbert  than  you  could 
write  authoritatively  of  Italy  and  not  meet  INIussolini. 
And  I  should  say  that  if  ever  two  people  were  intended  by 
training,  by  the  struggles  they  have  endured,  the   fame 


w^' 


t/*r 


Leatrice  Joy  and  her  daughter,  Lea  trice  Joy 
Gilbert.  Little  Leatrice  is  four  years  old. 
Miss  Joy  divorced  Jack  in  1924,  just  after  he 
made  his  first  big  hit  in  "The  Merry 
Widow."    Miss  Joy  is  now  in  vaudeville 


The.  Groom — Jack  Gilbert,  the  most  popular  male 
screen  star  for  the  past  three  years.  Twice  mar- 
ried in  the  past.  Everyone  expected  that  he  would 
marry  Greta  Garbo — but  you  never  can  tell.  Jack 
is  an  able  writer,  as  readers  of  Photoplay  well  know 


they  have  won,  the  art  they  have  created — if  ever  two  people 
were  made  for  one  another,  those  two  are  Jack  and  Ina. 

I  do  not  need  here  to  write  of  the  charm,  the  lovableness  of 
John  Gilbert.    You  all  know  that. 

But  certainly,  if  it  can  ever  be  said  of  any  woman,  it  can  be 
said  of  Ina  Claire  that  she  has  everything. 

She  isn't  very  powerful  physically,  but  she  gives  the  effect 
of  being  a  whirlwind.  She  is  five  feet,  five,  and  her  hair  is 
naturally  golden.  Her  skin  is  as  perfect  as  that  in  a  soap 
advertisement  and  her  eyes  sparkle  like  summer  sunlight  on  a 
rushing  stream.  [  ple.a.se  turx  to  page  102  ] 
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C/y^  Truth  About 


Laura  La  Plante  did  not  really  sing  or  play 
the  banjo  in  "Show  Boat."  Doubling  in  another 
voice  was  easy,  but  Miss  La  Plante  had  to  study 
banjo  strumming  so  that  her  work  would  lookright 


LIGHT  travels  186,000  miles  per  sec- 
ond, but  nobody  cares.  Sound  pokes 
along  at  approximately  a  thousand 
feet  per  second,  and  still' nobody  cares. 

But  when  Richard  Barthelmess,  who  is 
famed  as  a  film  star  and  not  as  a  singer, 
bursts  into  song  in  "Weary  River,"  playing 
his  own  accompaniment,  folks  begin  to 
prick  up  their  ears. 

And  when  Corinne  Griffith  plays  a  harp 
in  "The  Divine  Lady"  and  acquits  herself 
vocally,  with  the  grace  of  an  opera  singer, 
people  commence  asking  pointed  questions. 

And  when  Barry  Norton  does  a  popular 
number  to  his  own  accompaniment  in 
"Mother  Knows  Best,"  a  quizzical  light 
appears  in  the  public's  e\'e. 

Then,  too,  when  Laura  La  Plante  strums 
the  banjo  in  "Show  Boat"  and  renders  negro 
spirituals  in  below  the  Mason  and  Dixon 
line  style,  the  public  breaks  out  in  an  acute 
rash  of  curiosity  which  can  be  cured  only  by 
disclosing  state  secrets  of  the  cinema. 

Richard  Barthelmess  did  not  sing  and 
play  the  piano  in  "Weary  River."  A  double 
did  it. 

Corinne  Griffith  did  not  sing  or  play  the 
harp  in  "The  Divine  Lady."    A  double  did  it. 

Barry  Norton  did  not  sing  in  "Mother 
Knows  Best."  A  double  did  it.  He  did, 
however,  play  the  piano. 


When  you  hear  your  favor- 
ite star  sing  in  the  talkies, 
don't  be  too  sure  about  it. 
Here  are  all  the  facts  about 
sound  doubling,  and  how  it 
is  done 


Laura  La  Plante  did  not  sing  and  play  the  banjo  in  "Show 
Boat" — at  least  not  for  all  of  the  songs.  Two  doubles  helped 
her.    One  played  the  banjo,  the  other  sang. 

And  so  it  goes,  ad  infmiium. 

THERE  are  voice  doubles  in  Hollj-wood  today  just  as  there 
are  stunt  doubles.  One  is  not  so  romantic  as  the  other,  per- 
haps, but  certainly  just  as  necessary. 

Those  who  create  movies  will  probably  not  cheer  as  we 
make  this  announcement.  In  fact,  they  may  resent  our 
frankness.  They  may  even  have  the  Academy  of  iMotion 
Picture  Arts  and  Sciences  write  letters  to  Photoplay  about 
it. 

Richard  Barthelmess  received  what  he  considered  rather 
embarrassing  publicity  in  connection  with  the  song  he  did 
not  sing  in  "Weary  River."  And,  as  a  result  of  that,  per- 
sons who  undoubtedly  know  say  that  he  is  effecting  a  change 
of  policy  regarding  future  pictures.  I  was  told  on  good 
authority  that  he  informed  Al  Rockett,  who  heads  First 
National's  studios  in  Burbank,  that  he  did  not  choose  to 


Everybody  knows  now  that  Richard  Barthelmess  did  not  sing 
in  "Weary  River."  And,  of  course,  he  didn't  play  the  piano. 
Johnny  Murray  sang  "Weary  River"  into  a  "mike"  out  of 
range  of  the  camera  while  Frank  Churchill  played  the  accom- 
paniment.   It  was  done  very  neatly 


.Voice  Doubling 


By 

Mark 
Larkin 


Lawford  Davidson,  who 
gets  $500  a  week  as  Paul 
Lukas'  voice  double. 
Lukas  has  a  heavy 
accent 


sing  in  forthcoming 
photoplays.  "  I  am  not 
a  song  and  dance  man," 
he  explained,  "and  I 
don't  want  any  pictures 
that  feature  me  as  such." 

Nevertheless,  Richard 
will    sing   —   or    rather 

someone  will  sing  for  him — in  his  forthcoming  feature,  titled  at 
present,  "Drag."  That  is,  he  will  have  a  voice  double  unless 
they  change  the  story.  One  never  knows,  you  know,  until 
the  picture  is  released.  There's  many  a  slip  between  the  screen 
and  the  cutting-room  floor! 

But  Dick  will  not  be  seen  actually  in  the  act  of  singing  as  was 
the  case  in  "Weary  River."     Probably  there  will  be 
only  his  shadow,  and  the  expression  of  the  man  for 
whom  he  is  singing,  this  man — in  the  role  of  a  song 
producer — registering  reactions  to  the  song. 

If  you  saw  "Weary  River,"  you  will  remember  that 
Dick  sat  at  a  piano  and  played  and  also  sang.  The 
means  by  which  this  was  accomplished  was  ingenious, 
to  say  the  least. 

YOU  will  remember  that  it  was  a  grand  piano.  Mr. 
Barthelmess  faced  the  audience.  You  did  not  see  his 
hands  upon  the  keys,  yet  you  saw  him  go  through  the 
motions  of  playing  and  singing.  And  you  heard  what 
you  thought  was  his  voice.    But  it  was  not  his  voice. 

Many  persons  have  said  that  it  was  the  voice  of 
Frank  Withers.  But  it  was  not.  It  was  the  voice  of 
Johnny  Murray,  former  cornetist  at  the  Cocoanut 
Grove,  and  now  under  contract  to  First  National  to 
sing  for  Richard  Barthelmess.  He  is  a  real,  dyed-in- 
the-wool  voice  double,  Johnny  is. 

There  was  much  enthusiasm  on  the  set  the  day 
Johnny  Murray  put  over  the  song,  "Weary  River." 
Dick  threw  his  arm  around  Johnny's  shoulder  and 
said  something  Hke  this:  "  Don't  you  ever  die,  young 
fella,  or  go  East,  or  get  run  over,  or  anything!"  .^nd 
they  both  laughed. 

Dick  faced  the  audience  during  the  filming  of  the 
scenes  at  the  piano  so  as  to  conceal  his  hands.    It  has 
been  said  that  a  dummy  keyboard  was  built  on  the 
side  of  the  piano  at  which 
Dick  sat,  but  that  is  not  so. 
But  the  strings  of  the  in- 
strument    were     deadened 
with  felt  so  that  when  Dick 
struck  the  keys  the  strings 
would  give  forth  no  sound. 
And  Frank  Churchill,  pian- 
ist in  a  Hollywood  theater 
orchestra,  sat  at  a  real  piano 
ofiE  stage  and  played  the  ac- 
companiment while  Johnny 


Eva  Olivotti,  who  did 
Laura  La  Plante's  sing- 
ing in  "Show  Boat" 
and  did  it  very  well,  in- 
deed 


Johnny  Murray,  Dick 
Barthelmess'  voice 
double.  He's  under 
contract  to  be  Dick's 
voice  for  all  1929 


Murray  sang.  The  recording  microphone  was  close  to  them 
and  nowhere  near  Barthelmess.  Dick  merely  faked  the  singing 
and  playing,  but  he  did  it  so  beautifully  that  the  results  were 
convincing  beyond  doubt. 

Probably  the  highest  paid  voice  double  in  pictures  is  Law- 
ford   Davidson,   who   doubles       [  please  tue.n  to  p.age  108  1 


It  may  surprise  film 
fans  who  saw  "The 
Divine  Lady"  to  real- 
ize that  Corinne 
Griffith  neither  sang 
nor  played  the  harp. 
Miss  Griffith  did 
study  the  fingering  of 
harp  strings  to  get  the 
correct  illusion 


J/l/y  Boy  Buddy 

Photoplay  at  last  finds  the  father  of  a  screen 


star  who  tells  his  own  story 


N: 


■AMING  the 

Baby"  was  the 

momentous 

question  in  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
B.  H.  Rogers,  Olathe, 
Kansas,  on  the  evening  of 
Friday,  August  13,  1904, 
following  the  arrival  of  an 
eleven-pound  boy.  Our 
home  was  then  on  the 
west  side  of  the  public 
square,  where  now  is  lo- 
cated one  of  the  largest 
buildings  in  Olathe,  hous- 
ing a  garage  and  automo- 
bile sales  room. 

Although  it  was  the 
13th — and  Friday — there 
was  no  thought  of  bad 
luck,  although  it  was  a 
mooted  question  whether 
the  plump  baby  should  be 
named  for  me,  Bert,  Jun- 
ior, or  Charles  Edward — 
Charles  for  a  deceased 
brother  of  mine  and  Ed- 
ward for  his  maternal 
grandfather,  Edward  Moll. 
The  latter  was  finally 
chosen  but  it  was  never  used.  As  baby,  boy,  and  young  man 
he  was  never  called  anything  but  Buddy,  so  the  name  was 
given  to  Buddy's  brother,  who  came  si.x  years  later. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  name  Buddy — a  sister,  Geraldine, 
almost  three,  really  named  him  thus,  which  was  as  near  as  she 
could   come   to   the   word   ''brother."     The   name  stuck — he 


The  future  Paramount  star  at  the  age  of  four,  a 

daring  equestrian  on  his  own  Shetland  pony.    In 

those  days  Buddy  hoped  to  be  an  editor  like  his 

dad  when  he  grew  up 


never  was  called  Charles 
until  after  he  had  finished 
high  school,  when,  on  en- 
tering the  University  of 
Kansas,  he  was  obliged  to 
enroll  as  Charles.  But 
that  was  all  we  ever  heard 
of  Charles  during  his 
three  years  there  until  he 
was  made  a  star  in  pic- 
tures. Then  Paramount 
officials  thought  Charles 
would  be  more  dignified, 
as  he  grew  up  in  pictures 
— but  even  they  couldn't 
make  it  "stick."  His  fans 
would  not  have  it  any 
other  way. 

TO  my  absolute  knowl- 
edge, not  once  in  my 
life  have  I  addressed  him 
asCharles — alwaysBuddy. 
It  may  have  been  re- 
counted before,  but  a  wire 
came  for  him  to  Olathe, 
addressed  to  Charles  Rog- 
ers, and  I  sent  it  out  to  the 
country  to  a  cousin  of  his 
for  delivery.  His  diploma 
at  graduation  from  High  School  was  issued  to  Charles  Rogers, 
but  ail  his  teachers  with  one  exception  called  him  Buddy. 

Much  of  his  rearing  was  in  the  office  of  my  paper,  The  Olathe 
Mirror,  the  oldest  weekly  in  the  State  of  Kansas.  It  was 
established  in  1857  and  has  never  missed  a  single  issue,  though, 
during  the  war,  guerrillas  plundered  the  town.     The  office  was 

wrecked,  some  of  the  machinery 
destroyed  and  much  of  the  type 
thrown  out  an  upstairs  window. 

There  were  always  bills  to  dis- 
tribute— and  I  paid  him  the  same 
as  anyone  else  for  handing  them 
out,  so  he  usually  came  to  the 
Mirror  office  the  first  thing  after 
school.  He  spent  all  day  Satur- 
day here,  even  before  he  became 
the  regular  devil  at  nine  years  of 
age.  As  devil  he  started  fires, 
swept  out,  carried  coal  and  kin- 
dling, ran  errands,  delivered  Mir- 
rors, as  weU  as  The  Daily  Kansas 
City  Star.  He  had  a  route  of 
sixty-three  customers. 

During  school  vacation  Buddy 
put  in  full  time  and  his  pay  was 
•SLOO  for  a  full  day.     Then,  as  he 

Here  is  the  whole  Rogers  fam- 
ily outside  the  Olathe  home. 
From  left  to  right:  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Moll,  Buddy's 
grandparents;  Buddy,  his 
mother,  his  father,  his  sister, 
Mrs.  John  Binford,  of  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  and  his  younger  brother 


3.4 


By 

B.  H.  Rogers 

Kditor  of 

The  Olathe, 

Kansas 

Weekly  Mirror 


learned  to  run  the  job  presses  and  the 
big  cylinder  press,  he  was  paid  more. 
During  his  high  school  years,  he 
contributed  to  the  Mirror  a  column 
of  high  school  news  weekly  and,  dur- 
ing vacation  of  the  last  two  years, 
he  assisted  me  in  the  front  office,  get- 
ting news,  advertising,  keeping  books 
and  doing  the  stenographic  work. 

There's  just  a  little  bit  of  Scotch 
and  a  lot  of  Irish  in  Buddy  and,  with 
him,  a  dollar  made  was  a  dollarsaved. 
To  the  amount  he  actually  saved 
each  week  I  would  add  fifty  per  cent 
in  order  to  foster  the  thrift  habit. 
When  he  would  save  $40.00  or  S50.00 
he  would  turn  it  over  to  me,  and  I 
would  gi\-e  him  my  note  for  the 
amount.     On  this  I  would  pay  him  seven  per  cent  interest. 

As  he  grew  older  I  paid  him  more  wages,  until,  when  he  was 
fifteen  years  of  age,  he  had  saved  $500.00,  on  which  I  paid  him 
interest.  When  he  was  chosen  to  go  to  the  Paramount  school 
at  the  age  of  twentv,  I  returned  to  him  something  more  than 
$700.00  and  it  was  with  this  earned 
money  that  he  paid  his  necessary 
expenses  while  in  the  Paramount 
Training  School.  So,  in  reality,  he 
financed  himself  in  the  big  venture. 

SO  he  did  during  his  three  years  in 
the  University  of  Kansas,  at  L:iw- 
rence,  by  playing  drums  and  trom- 
bone in  his  college  dance  orchestra. 
His ent ire  coUegee.xpensesdid  not  cost 
me  a  single  dime — in  fact,  after  his 
three  years'  schooling,  he  returned 
to  Ola'the,  having  saved  $150.00. 

During  the  summer  of  1922  Buddy 
took  his  orchestra  over  a  Chautauqua 
circuit  of  thirteen  states  in  the  Mid- 
dle West.  For  his  services  as  drum- 
mer and  trombonist,  as  well  as  leader 
of  the  orchestra,  he  received  $60.00 
a  week,  with  transportation  paid. 
Each  Monday  morning  I  received 
from  him,  to  be  banked  in  his  name, 
all  but  S8.00  or  $10.00,  which  he  re- 
served for  eats — often  going  without 
breakfast  in  order  to  send  that  much 
more  home  to  be  put  in  his  savings 
account. 

Nor  did  he  stop  at  the  best  hotels 
on  the  way,  as  you  may  have  sur- 
mised from  the  amount  saved.  He 
had  a  cot  and  slept  in  the  Chautau- 
qua tent.  The  savings  of  that  sum- 
mer, something  like  $700.00,  he  ap- 
plied on  the  purchase  of  a  farm  near 
Olathe,  which  we  now  own  in  part- 
nership. 

It  was  purchased  at  a  bargain  in 
order  to  settle  an  estate.    As  it  had 


Buddy  Rogers  and  his  father,  who  wrote  this  story  of  his  son  for 

Photoplay.       B.    H.    Rogers'    newspaper    is    the    oldest    weekly   in 

Kansas.    Buddy  started  by  distributing  hand  bills  for  his  dad 


been  rented  so  long,  it  was  run  down,  and  as  a  result,  we  bought 

it  very  cheaply.     We  sowed  the  entire  eighty  acres  to  sweet 

clover,  the  greatest  fertilizer  known. 

Now,  after  four  years  it  is  in  wheat  and  it  is  said  to  be  the 

best  field  in  the  county.   The  farm  has  doubled  in  value. 

During  the  summer  of  1923  Buddy 
and  a  fraternity  brother,  Dean 
Boggs,  together  with  twenty  other 
college  youths,  went  to  Spain  as 
chambermaids  to  a  shipload  of  800 
mules.  A  Spanish  buyer  had  pur- 
chased these  in  Kansas  for  shipment 
to  Barcelona,  Spain.  Each  boy  re- 
ceived SI. 00  per  day  and  expenses 
on  the  trip.  They  toured  the  coun- 
tn.',  then  came  back  on  a  steamer,  as 
steerage  passengers,  landing  at  New 
York,  where  they  bought  an  old 
Ford,  drove  through  to  Olathe,  arriv- 
ing here  with  but  ten  cents  each  in 
their  pockets.  The  Ford  was  travel- 
ing then  on  four  rims. 


JUST  here  I  want  to  say  two  things 
about  Buddy,  which  to  me  mean 
infinitely  more  than  his  immense 
salary  or  the  unlimited  publicity  he 
receives.  First — he  has  never  given 
me  a  minute's  anxiety  in  his  whole 
life  of  twenty-four  years;  second — 
he  has  not  changed  in  the  slightest 
degree  from  the  day  he  was  five 
years  old  or  ten  or  fifteen  or  twenty. 
I  think  more  of  a  statement  of 
his,  w-hich  you  may  have  read,  than 
I  would  think  of  a  gift  of  a  million 
dollars.  That  statement  was  made 
some  weeks  ago,  when  an  inter- 
viewer asked  Buddy  what  his  reac- 
tion was  to  all  this  fame,  w'ealth  and 
the  receipt  of  23,000  fan  letters  a 
month.  As  you  know,  he  leads  all 
men  of  the  movies  by  a  wide  margin. 
Among    [  PLEASE  turn  to  page  88  ] 
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At  the  left  you  see  Buddy.  At  the 
right  is  his  chum,  Robert  Thorne. 
The  military  guardian  is  Buddy's 
uncle,  A.  G.  Moll,  of  the  U.  S.  Army 


A 

Jungle 

J  orelei 

By 

Herbert  Howe 


When  you  see  King  Vidor's  "Hallelujah," 
watch  for  the  tawny  Nina  May.  Nina  longs 
for  dresses  like  Gloria  Swanson's  and  "dia- 
monds dribblin'  all  over  my  physique — um- 
um!"  And  she  wants  to  go  to  Paris  to  be  a  hit 
like  Josephine  Baker.  Nina  isn't  quite 
eighteen.  She  went  on  the  stage  at  fifteen,  in 
a  Harlem  negro  revue 

SHE  rolled  them  eyes  and  she  rolled  them  hips,  I' in-iim!  .  .  . 
Shake  that  thing! 
"I  ain't  eighteen  yet!"  she  squealed  as  she  rolled  a  tanta-  - 

lizing  eye  and  a  hot  marimba  movement.    Who  taught  her 
to  say  that,  who  did? 

"Oh,  you  the  gentleman  from  Photoplay  Magazine?"  Her 
eyes  bulged  and  her  being  jelled.  "  Um-tim!  I  just  love 
write-ups!" 

"Um-iim!"  smAI.    "I  just  love  being  a  writer-up!" 

Nina  May  McKenney  is  the  little  colored  spasm  of  King 
Vidor's  all-colored  "Hallelujah."  Irving  Thalberg  says  Nina  is 
the  greatest  acting  discovery  of  the  age,  and  I'll  say  she  certainly 
acts  with  every  fiber. 

It  was  the  "Hallelujah"  set  with  the  whole  troupe  steppin'. 
Shake  that  thing!  Do  it,  do  it!  Come  on  an'  show  your  sex 
attraction! 

On  the  next  stage  Fred  Niblo's  white  coUegiates  were  cutting 
capers,  and  I'm  proud  to  say  that  our  white  boys  and  girls  are  not  far 
behind  the  colored  in  the  back-to-jungle  movements. 

That  evening  I  was  Nina  May's  guest  at  the  .^pex  Cafe  in  darktown, 
Central  Avenue,  Los  Angeles.  AH  the  colored  celebrities  were  there.  It 
was  a  most  biggety  affair. 

Nina  was  togged  like  Sheba,  with  a  silver  turban  and  a  gown  that  would 
have  passed  for  her  skin  had  it  not  been  pink.  "Sure  does  crowd  my 
physique,  this  dress,"  she  said,  hitching  it  around  after  each  dance. 

Nina  isn't  black,  she's  coppery  with  a        [  please  turn  to  page  118  ] 

She  may  be  black  but  she's  got  a  blonde 
soul — and  Hollywood  says  Nina  May 
is  a  great  acting  discovery 
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Raymond    Hackett 

pleads  himself  into  a 

talkie  hit 

By  Muriel  Bab  cock 


h; 


"ERE  is  a  heart  for  >ou,"  said  the  veteran 
actor  to  the  very  small  boy.     "Remember, 
it    wUl   break   easil)'.      Treat   it    tenderly, 
"carefully,  reverently." 

With  a  grandiloquent  gesture  he  pinned  the  tiny  red 
heart  to  the  child's  velveteen  jacket. 

.And  the  boy,  blue-eyed,  tow-headed,  serious- 
minded,  looked  up  gravely  and  said,  "I  will." 

These  lines  were  from  a  play,  "The  Toj'maker  of 
Nuremberg." 

The  boy  was  Raymond  Hackett,  the  veteran  actor 
William  j.  Ferguson,  and  the  play  was  at  the  old 
Garrick  Theater  in  New  York. 

In  telling  of  the  incident  last  year  at  the  Lambs 
Club,  Ferguson  said,  ".\nd  the  lad  sounded  as  if  he 
were  making  a  vow." 

Perhaps  he  was;  who  knows?  For  today  Raymond 
Hackett  does  not  remember  that  speech.  Nor  does 
he  recall  anything  about  the  little  toy  heart  that 
would  break  so  easUy.  Yet,  ever  since  he  was  in 
knee  pants,  Raymond  Hackett's  life  has  been  one  of 
responsibility.  He  cannot  remember  his  father,  a 
wholesale  grocer,  who  died  suddenly,  leaving  a  young 
widow  practically  penniless.  He  began  contributing 
to  the  care  of  his  mother  at  the  age  of  four — he  and 
his  brother  Albert  and  his  sister  Jeannette. 

The  part  in  "The  Toymaker  of  Nuremberg"  was 
his  first  that  brought  in  money  to  help  the  family 
budget.  Undoubtedly,  therefore,  it  wielded  a  psj'cho- 
logical  influence  upon  his  entire  life. 

Perhaps  that  is  why  the  role  of  the  young  attorney 
fighting  passionately  in 
the    courtroom    for    the 

life  and  honor  of  a  sister      A  serious-eyed  small  boy, 

in  "The  Trial  of  Mary      he  played  with  his  step- 

Dugan"  seems  to  have      father,   the  beloved  Ar- 

[  PLEASE  TURN  TO  thuf  Johnson,  in  the  old 

p.'VGE  121  ]  Lubin  thrillers 


"Ihe  Butterfly  Man 


The  sad  love  story  of 

two  gay  and  gallant 

stars 


The  ma7i  who  loved  life 


THE  man  who  loved  life. 
And  the  girl  who  loved  laughter. 
Surely,  surely,  a  romance  between  those  two  should 
have  spelled  happiness. 
Yet  Mabel  Normand  lies  seriously  ill  at  her  home  in  Holly- 
wood, and  out  on  the  desert,  Lew  Cody  is  fighting  a  desperate 
battle  for  strength  to  go  to  her. 

They  called  him  the  butterfly  man  on  the  twenty-four  sheets 
that  acclaimed  his  witty,  worldly  pictures. 

And  we  who  knew  her  called  her  the  beautiful  clown. 
They  met  and  laughed   together.     Laughter  ripened  into 
friendship,  and  friendship  ripened  into  love  and  love  suggested 
marriage — at  three  o'clock  upon  a  September  morning  almost 
three  years  ago. 

Their  wedding  march  was  a  dance  tune  and  in  gay,  golden 
bubbles  they  drank  their  marriage  toast. 

We  read  about  it  in  the  morning  paper.  We  were  a  little 
surprised.  4fter  all,  we  hadn't  realized  that  Lew  and  Mabel 
were  in  love.    They  had  seemed  almost  loo  good  friends  to  be 
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in  love.  Then,  when  the  surprise  had  passed, 
we  were  delighted.  It  seemed  such  a  natural, 
right  thing.  Lew  would  take  care  of  Mabel 
and  Mabel  would  take  care  of  Lew.  Their  home 
would  be  full  of  life  and  laughter — a  splendid 
place  to  drop  in  for  wit  and  gaiety  and  good 
fellowship. 

But  sometimes  two  and  two  don't  make  four. 

That  is  why  some  folks  call  life  a  game. 

The  love  story  of  Mabel  Normand  and  Lew 
Cody  has  not,  so  far,  had  the  happy  ending 
which  we  had  written  for  it. 

No  one — least  of  all  Lew  and  jNIabel — knows 
what  lies  beyond.  Somehow  they  seem  now  to 
stand  hand  in  hand  against  a  slowly  darkening 
sky. 

There  is  confetti  \-et  in  Mabel's  dark  curls — 
bright,  silly  stutY. 

Her  tiny  feet  are  bound  fast  with  yards  and 
>'ards  of  the  colored  paper  ribbons  that  clutter 
ilance  floors  after  a  party. 

HER  eyes  are  twin  graves  of  laughter.  And 
nothing  is  so  sad  as  dead  laughter. 
L'nder  the  elegant  motley  he  has  always 
worn.  Lew's  shoulders  seem  to  sag  with  despair. 
For  life  doesn't  come  to  you.  You  have  to  go 
out  and  meet  it  and  Lew  can  no  longer  do  that. 
He  has  always  gone  forth  gallantl)'  to  meet  life — 
the  good  and  the  bad,  the  successes  and  the 
failures,  the  lean  days  and  the  fat  ones. 

Looking  at  Lew  in  the  game  of  life  you  could 
never  tell  whether  he  was  winning  or  losing. 
Only  being  denied  a  seat  at  the  table  has 
brought  him  to  despair.  But  the  candle  he 
burned  so  brightly — "my  candle  burns  at  both 
ends,  it  wiU  not  last  the  night,  but  oh,  my 
friends,  and  ah,  my  foes,  it  gives  a  lovely 
light" — is  very,  very  low. 

Only  a  miracle,  the  doctors  say,  can  bring 
Mabel  back  to  health. 

But,  where  Mabel  is  concerned,  I  want  to 
believe  in  miracles.  I  want  to  believe  in  some  kind  hand  that 
will  reach  down  and  lift  up  that  tragic,  helpless  little  figure — 
the  most  tragic  of  all  Hollywood's  broken  idols — and  put  it 
back  at  the  start  of  things  again.  Surely  somewhere — if 
not  here,  somewhere  else — a  kindly  God  can  turn  back  the 
hands  of  the  clock  just  a  few  brief  years  and  let  JMabel  start  all 
over  again.  It  doesn't  seem  much  to  ask  for  the  girl  who 
never  did  harm  to  anyone  in  all  her  life. 

IT  seems  that  whatever  power  planned  things  in  the  beginning 
owes  Mabel  something  forgiving  her  that  divine  gift  of  laughter 
and  then  sending  her  through  life  without  any  protection  from 
the  ruthless  parasites,  the  selfish  sycophants,  the  birds  of  prey 
that  hover  over  the  gay,  the  talented,  the  generous. 

Mabel  Normand  was  the  greatest  comedienne  the  screen 
ever  knew.  I  would  not  dare  to  make  that  statement  upon 
my  own  opinion  alone.  I  heard  it  said  first  by  Charlie  Chaplin. 
No  one,  I  think,  would  dispute  his  authority.  I  have  heard 
it  said  often  since  bv  those  who  should  know. 


and  the  Little   GlOWN 


By 

Adela  Rogers 
St.  Johns 


Yet  today  when  she  lies  so  desperately  ill  we 
remember  that  it  is  years  since  we  saw  her  on 
the  screen,  since  "IMickey"  delighted  us  past 
measure.  She  has  been  out  of  pictures  for 
years,  when  her  great  talent  should  have  been 
keeping  pace  with  the  development  of  the 
motion  picture  art.  Today  she  should  occupy 
the  place  among  the  women  of  the  screen  that 
Chaplin  holds  among  the  men. 

But  Mabel  is  proof  positive  that  women  are 
not  able  to  meet  the  world  as  men  meet  it. 
Physically  and  professionally  she  broke  under 
the  things  piled  up  against  her.  We  are  the 
losers,  for  we,  too,  have  lost  Mabel's  gift  of 
laughter. 

Perhaps  there  will  be  a  miracle. 

I  KNOW.  Who  better?  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  I  have  been  her  friend  since  first  she  came 
to  the  land  of  motion  pictures  from  some 
factory  in  Brooklyn,  a  mingling  of  youth  and 
beauty  and  laughter  that  fairly  took  our 
breath  away. 

I  know  what  is  chalked  up  against  her. 

A  lot  of  hot-headed,  wild,  young  foolishness 
such  as  most  of  the  tlaming  youth  of  today  has 
to  grow  out  of. 

But  bad  luck  rode  beside  her  on  the  highway. 

She  got  herself  into  messes  that  made  great 
headlines.  Her  friends  got  her  into  things. 
Mabel  has  always  been  the  fall  guy.  She  never 
got  away  with  anything  in  her  life.  There  are 
plenty  of  girls  in  the  world  who  have  done  in 
fact  the  things  Mabel  was  only  suspected  of, 
and  they  have  righted  themselves  and  gone  on. 
But  JNIabel  had  no  balance,  no  perspective,  no 
cold  streak  through  her  warm  emotionalism  to 
teach  her  how  to  handle  life. 

Rfore  brains  and  less  sense  than  any  woman 
I  ever  knew — that  is  what  I  would  sav  of 
Mabel. 

You  don't  hear  about   that  brilliant,  fasci- 
nating, cultured  brain  of  Mabel's.     Mention  any  of  the  great 
books  of  the  past  ten  years,  either  in  French  or  English.     She 
has  read  them  and  she  has  thoughts  about  them  almost  as 
interesting  as  the  books  themselves. 

You  don't  know  that,  even  in  these  last  years  when  Mabel 
has  been  far  from  herself,  there  are  a  dozen  of  the  cleverest 
men  and  women  in  Hollywood  who  delighted  to  spend  a  quiet 
evening  before  her  fireside,  talking  books  and  music,  men  and 
world  affairs. 

YOU  don't  know  that  all  Hollywood,  from  the  topmost  rung 
of  the  ladder  to  the  depths  of  the  lowest  gutter,  is  spangled 
with  Mabel's  enormous  charity.  Real  charity — for  it  came 
from  a  purse  that  was  often  empty,  from  a  heart  that  was 
near  breaking,  from  a  mind  that  always  managed  to  find  some 
good  in  everyone,  even  those  who  found  no  good  in  her. 

You  don't  hear  how,  in  the  old  days,  Mabel  brought  her 
divine  gift  of  laughter  into  our  dark  days — and  how  she  could, 
in  some  way,  make  laughter  synonymous  with  courage. 
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The  girl  who  loved  laughter 


The  world  doesn't  know  those  things  and  even  in  FfoUywood, 
they  have  been  too  easily  forgotten. 

But  the  world  knows,  and  Hollywood,  which  has  become 
very  self-protective  and  a  little  smug  with  success,  remembers 
a  lot  of  other  things  and  that  remembrance  has  weighed  upon 
Mabel  and  broken  her. 

William  Desmond  Taylor  and  his  murder! 

How  that  thing  did  cling  to  Mabel's  skirts  for  years  because 
she  was  the  last  person  known  to  have  seen  him  alive. 

If  she  told  me  herself  that  she  knew  who  shot  Bill  Taylor,  I 
wouldn't  believe  her.  And  let  me  tell  you  that  there  were  two 
nights,  one  on  the  long  distance  telephone  to  Chicago,  one  in  a 
house  in  Altadena  soon  after  the  tragedy,  when  I  believe  that 
if  Mabel  had  known  who  shot  him,  she  would  have  told  me. 

When  you  come  right  down  to  it,  what  was  there  about 
Mabel's  connection  with  the  Taylor  murder  that  should  have 
been  held  against  her?  She  had  dropped  in  to  see  her  friend, 
Bill  Taylor.  Mabel  had  many  men  friends.  Later,  that  same 
night,  someone  killed  him.  [  please  turn  to  page  123  ] 
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he  Prayed  for  the 

Part 


Winifred  West- 
over,  whose  three- 
year  belief  that 
she  would  be  the 
final  choice  for 
the  title  role  in 
"Lummox"  is  as 
amazing  a  story 
as  we  have  ever 
printed.  She  has 
been  absent  from 
the  screen  for 
about  eight  years, 
has  played  op- 
posite  well- 
known  stars  but 
has  never  before 
been  starred 
herself 


IT  really  was  astounding.  This  was  Hollywood  which,  even 
in  this  age  of  modernism,  prides  itself  on  being  ultra- 
sophisticated.  And  yet  here  was  a  woman  who  had  just 
been  selected  for  the  year's  most  coveted  role  in  motion 
pictures,  calmly  asserting  that  her  selection  was  a  direct  answer 
to  prayer. 

The  woman  was  Winifred  Westover.  She  had  been  chosen 
from  among  all  the  applicants  for  the  title  role  in  "Lummox," 
Fannie  Hurst's  story  which  Herbert  Brenon  will  picturize  for 
United  Artists.    Why?     Her  answer  was  simple. 

"Because  I  prayed  for  it." 

She  has  not  appeared  on  the  screen  for  about  eight  years. 
She  was,  some  years  ago,  a  leading  woman  who  played  opposite 
some  prominent  stars  and  who  worked  for  some  competent 
directors.  But  she  never  had  been  a  star.  Why  was  she 
selected? 

"Because  I  prayed  for  it." 

"Do  you  mean  that  you  believe  your  selection  was  a  direct 
answer  to  your  prayers?" 

"I  know  it  was,"  she  answered.  "For  nearly  three  years  I 
have  known  that  I  would  eventually  be  selected  for  the  role. 
There  never  was  any  doubt  in  my  mind.  Many  others  wanted 
the  role.  Many  others  were  said  to  have  been  chosen.  I  knew 
better.  I  knew  that,  when  the  final  choice  was  made,  I  would 
be  chosen." 

Understand,  this  woman  was  not  posing.  She  has  a  faith  so 
childlike  that  it  is  almost  sublime.  Her  very  simplicity  carries 
conviction.     In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Jesus  said: — 

"Ask  and  it  shall  be  given  you;  seek   and  ye  shall  find." 

"I  have  been  off  the  screen  since  1921,"  she  said.    (That  was 


And  having  prayed, 
knew  beyond  doubt 
that  she  would  get  it 

By 
Frank   Pope 


the  year  she  married  William  S.  Hart.)  "My 
retirement  was  the  result  of  the  agreement  made 
when  we  separated.  Enough  of  that  was 
published  at  the  time;  there  is  no  need  of  raking 
it  up  now.  After  the  separation,  I  had  my 
boy,  of  course;  but  something  inside  of  me 
had  died.  I  felt  Uke  a  dead  person.  Life 
seemed   over.      It   was   terrible. 

"Nearly  three  years  ago  'Lummox'  appeared 
as  a  serial  in  a  magazine  and  I  read  it.  I 
bought  the  book  when  it  was  published  and 
I  read  it  again  and  again.  From  the  moment 
I  first  read  it,  I  wanted  it  to  be  made  into 
a  picture  and  I  wanted  to  play  the  title  role. 
That  was  the  time  I  began  to  pray  for  it. 

"I  knew  I  could  play  the  character.  I  understood  that  woman. 
I  knew  everything  she  thought  and  felt.  'Lummox'  became 
an  obsession  with  me.  And  I  knew  even  then  that  my  prayers 
would  be  answered,  that  a  picture  would  be  made  and  that  I 
would  play  the  role. 

"Then  one  of  the  smaller  producers  bought  the  picture 
rights.  It  made  no  difference  to  me  what  company  made  the 
picture;  I  would  be  in  it.  I  was  involved  in  legal  difficulties 
at  the  time,  but  not  even  those  took  my  mind  from  the  main 
object,  nor  weakened  my  faith.  The  agreement  which  kept 
me  from  the  screen  was  set  aside,  and  that  strengthened  me. 
It  was  a  good  sign. 

THEN  it  was  announced  that  Herbert  Brenon  had  bought 
the  story.  Although  I  knew  that  he  would  make  'Sorrell 
and  Son'  and  another  picture  before  'Lummox,'  that  he  could 
not  set  even  an  approximate  date  for  starting  work  on  it,  I 
still  prayed,  I  still  held  my  faith  that  I  would  be  chosen. 

"Last  January  the  plans  for  the  production  were  started.  I 
tried  to  see  ISIr.  Brenon,  but  he  had  gone  to  New  York.  I  had 
realized  that,  if  I  were  to  play  the  role,  I  must  be  heavy,  as 
Lummox  was.  Up  to  that  time,  in  common  with  most 
women,  my  desire  had  been  to  stay  slender.  Now  I  wished  to 
be  heavy.  I  ate  and  ate  and  ate — heavy  foods,  fattening 
foods,     i  gained  twenty-five  pounds. 

"I  went  to  Mvron  Selznick,  whom  I  knew  well,  and  asked 
him  to  give  me  a  letter  to  Mr.  Brenon.  He  advised  me  to  see 
Frank  Jovce,  and  I  did.  I  convinced  him  that  I  should  have 
the  role  and  he  sent  a  wire  to         [  please  turn  to  P.A.GE  92  ] 


Winifred  Westover  flings  a   challenge   to  scoffers 


ho 


First  Prire 

$1,000 

Mrs.  Mary  M.  Hoar 
Barre,  Vt. 


Second  Prize 

$500 

Robert  W.  Goetz 
Riverside,  Calif. 


Third  Prire 

$350 

Mrs.  B.  C.  Norment 
Thomasville,  N.  C. 


Fourth  Prize 

$150 

Clare  Rusk 
Baltimore,  Md. 


L/ucky  Amateur  Uetectives 

$3,000,  in  nineteen  prizes,  go  to  PHOTOPLAY   readers 
who  solve  Studio  Murder  Mystery 


THE  jury  of  judges  in  The  Studio  Murder  Mystery  Con- 
test has  announced  its  verdict  and  checks  have  been 
mailed  to  the  lucky  amateur  detectives  who  best  solved 
how  and  why  Franz  Seibert,  the  director  of  Superior 
Films,  killed  one  of  his  chief  actors,  Dwight  Hardell. 

It  was  no  easy  matter  to  examine  and  analyze  every  one  of 
the  many  thousands  of  solutions  submitted  from  every  state  in 
the  Union  and  nearly  every  countr>'  on  the  globe.  Indeed,  the 
judges  were  weeks  in  arriving  at  their  final  decisions. 

Here  it  is  interesting  to  comment  upon  the  thousands  of  solu- 
tions submitted.  The  great  majority  of  Photoplay's  non- 
professional detectives  picked  Seibert  as  the  real  culprit.  Un- 
fortunately, nearly  all  of  these  contestants  missed  out  in  the 
German  director's  motives,  as  well  as  in  the  state  of  mind 
prompting  these  motives. 

The  most  common  error  was  to  say  that  Seibert  killed  Hardell 
in  a  rage,  artistic  or  personal,  whereas  the  director  was  abso- 
lutely cool,  the  crime  being  premeditated  and  carefully  planned. 
Secondly,  most  of  the  amateur  detectives  forgot  the  motor- 
driven  camera  and  were  forced  to  conclude  that  Seibert  was 
aided  in  his  crime  by  Serge,  the  Russian  cameraman. 

A  third  error  was  to  have  Seibert  kill  Hardell  in  physical 
combat.  This  missed  the  real  fact  that  Hardell  was  lying 
within  the  chalk  lines  on  the  floor  of  the  set  when  the  director 
thrust  the  rapier  through  his  heart. 

Every  character  in  the  mystery  story  was  suspected  by  at 
least  a  hundred  or  so  contestants.  Oddly  enough,  the  unnamed 
nurse  who  attended  Beth  MacDougal  was  strongly  under  sus- 
picion, although  there  was  nothing  tangible  in  the  stor\'  to  point 
to  this  conclusion.  However,  Rosenthal,  Billy  West,  Yvonne 
Beaumont,  Lannigan,  MacDougal,  his  daughter,  Beth;  Serge, 
the  prop  boy,  the  office  boy,  and  even  the  studio  guards  were 
named  as  the  murderer  or  murderers. 

SOME  of  the  contestants  believed  that  Hardell  was  electro- 
cuted on  the  wire-charged  studio  fence  while  attempting  to 
get  back  in  the  studio. 

Some  of  the  ingenious  contestants,  apparently  affected  by  the 
kind  of  publicity  that  emerges  frequently  from  Hollywood,  sus- 
pected that  the  whole  thing  was  a  publicity  stunt — and  that 
Hardell  would  reappear  in  the  last  chapter. 

Some  of  the  contestants  have  written  to  Photoplay,  stating 


that  the  final  chapter  left  a  number  of  loose  ends.  To  these 
inquiries,  Photoplay  can  only  point  out  the  foremost  mystery 
story  successes  of  the  day.  All  of  these  crime  novels  leave 
numerous  loose  ends.  This  is  part  of  the  game  of  hiding  the 
real  culprit,  for  it  sends  readers  galloping  up  blind  alleys. 

A  few  contestants  think  that  Seibert's  occult  interest — and 
his  subsequent  desire  for  a  visible  record  of  a  man's  death — 
should  have  been  pointed  out  in  an  early  chapter.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  would  have  placed  the  foreign  director  definitely  as 
the  murderer.  Moreover,  a  consistent  study  of  Seibert's  char- 
acter and  background  makes  this  occult  angle  a  logical  and 
understandable  part  of  his  mad  mental  processes.  The  fact 
that  it  was  guessed  by  some  of  the  lucky  contestants  proves  this 
point. 

THE  first  prize,  of  §1,000,  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  Mary  M. 
Hoar,  of  31  East  Street,  Barre,  Vl.  ]\Irs.  Hoar,  a  hfelong 
resident  of  Barre,  is  the  widow  of  Richard  .Alexander  Hoar,  one 
of  the  prominent  attorneys  of  central  Vermont  and  a  distin- 
guishecl  criminal  lawyer  of  his  day.  Mrs.  Hoar  lives  with  her 
91-vear-old  mother,  Mrs.  Lewis  Keith,  four  miles  from  Barre, 
her  home  looking  out  upon  the  Green  Mountains. 

Mrs.  Hoar  has  five  children.  One  daughter.  Miss  E.  M.  M. 
Hoar,  13  a  lawyer. 

Second  prize,  of  S500,  goes  to  Cadet  Robert  W.  Goetz,  of 
the  March  Field  .\ir  Corps,  of  Riverside,  Calif.  Cadet  Goetz  is 
twenty-one  years  old  and  was  born  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.  His 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  A.  Goetz,  reside  in  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Cadet  Goetz  was  graduated  from  the  Mechanics  Arts  High 
School  of  St.  Paul  and  for  two  years  attended  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  He  passed  his  entrance  examinations  in  the  air 
corps  and  is  now  in  training  in  California  as  a  flying  cadet. 

The  third  prize,  of  S350,  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  B.  C.  Norment, 
of  Thomasville,  North  Carolina.  Mrs.  Norment  is  a  public 
school  teacher.  After  graduating  from  college,  Mrs.  Norment 
taught  the  piano  for  a  number  of  years.  She  married  and  took 
up  the  career  of  a  housewife.  The  sudden  death  of  her  husband 
left  her  with  two  children  to  support  and  Mrs.  Norment  turned 
to  teaching  again,  this  time  in  the  Thomasville  public  school. 

The  fourth  prize,  of  vSlSO,  was  captured  by  Miss  Clare  Rusk, 
of  1801  Linden  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md.  Miss  Rusk,  who  was 
born  and  raised  in  Baltimore,  is   [  please  turn  to  page  119  ] 
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Some  Hints  from   the  Stars  on  arrang- 


Estelle  Taylor  started  it.  But  Raquel  Torres  illustrates  for  you  here  how  fly-away  hair  that  is  too  long 
to  hang  down  and  too  short  to  coil  up  can  be  deftly  held  together  in  a  charming  chignon.  The  method 
is  amusingly  simple.  Stretch  a  sturdy  rubber  band  across  the  back  of  the  hair,  catching  it  securely 
behind  each  ear  with  a  hairpin.  Give  the  pin  a  little  twist  as  you  insert  it,  and  it  will  hold  fast.  Then 
coil  the  ends  of  the  hair  over  the  elastic,  fastening  with  plenty  of  tiny  hairpins.     This  arrangement  gives 

the  effect  of  long  hair 


A  VISITOR    passing    through    Holly 
wood  one  afternoon  stopped  to  look 
at    a   sorrowing   group   of    men 
marching  along  the  boulevard. 
At  first  glance  they  might  have  been 
foreign    actors    with    accents,    fleeing 
before  the  shadow  of  the  microphone. 
They   might   have   been  producers 
who  hadn't  merged.     They  were 
neither.    Only  a  group  of  barbers 
who   were   folding   their   scissors 
and  silently  stealing  away. 

Hollywood  seems  to  be  grow- 
ing out.  Dozens  of  the  film  gals 
are  letting  their  hair  go  feminine 
again.  But  not  all  by  any 
means. 

The  feminine  members  of  the 
film  colony  may  be  divided  into 
four  opinions.  There  are  those 
who  have  had  long  hair  all  dur- 
ing those  hectic  shearing  days 
(Mary  Philbin,  Mary  Brian,  Nor- 
ma Shearer,  June  Colly er). 

There  are  some  who  have  al- 
ways had  bobbed  hair  and  continue 
to  have  it  (Dorothy  Sebastian,  Clara 
Bow,  Florence  Vidor,  Alice  White, 
Bebe  Daniels,  Norma  Talmadge). 

Then  there  is  the  "yes  and  no" 
group — those  who  have  bobbed, 
grown  out  and  bobbed  again  (Joan 
Crawford,  Laura  La  Plante,  Jean 
Arthur,  Esther  Ralston,  Olive  Bor- 
den, Evelyn  Brent). 

And,  most  important  of  all,  you'll 
find  the  group  that  is  just  growing 
out. 

They  are  passing  through  that 
awkward  stage. 

Every  woman  who  has  let  her  hair 
grow  knows  what  this  means.  A  con- 
tinual worry  for  many  months.  Doz- 
ens of  boxes   of   invisible    hairpins.     Stray,  unruly  hair. 


The  Garbo  cut  needs  no  introduction. 
It  has  spread  like  wildfire  through 
every  city  and  town.  This  photo- 
graph of  the  pensive  Greta  shows  a 
particularly  pleasing  variation  of  her 
versatile  bob 


One  of  the  most  practical  methods  is  that  em- 
ployed by  a  number  of  the  players,  including 
Estelle  Taylor  and  Raquel  Torres.     It  is 
done  with  a  simple  twist  of  the  wrist  and 
a  plain  rubber  band. 

The   elastic   is  pulled  taut   across 

the  back  of  the  head  and  is  held  in 

place  with  two  hairpins,  one  behind 

each   ear.      This    keeps    the    hair 

smooth  at  the  back.     Then  the 

long  hair  that  is  so  unpleasant  on 

the  nape  of  the  neck  is  curled  up 

tight  to  conceal  the  band. 


ANOTHER  ingenious  meth- 
od   is    employed    by    Leila 
Hyams.      Her   hair   is   growing 
out  both   at  the  back  and  the 
sides.    She  pins  it  in  tightly  over 
the  ears,  keeps  it  marcelled  and 
wears  a  false  braid,  coronet  fash- 
ion, which  is  pinned  in  at  the  back 
keeping  the  back  hair  in  place. 
The  braid  is  then  pinned  over  the 
top  of  the  head. 
False  hair  is  also  used  effectively 
by   Anita   Page.     She   keeps   thost 
back  ends  down  by  pinning  tightly 
across  them  a  set  of  little  curls. 

Mary  Astor  has  just  bobbed  her 
hair,  but  she  intends  to  wear  it  both 
ways.  Incidentally,  her  method  is  a 
good  one  while  the  hair  is  growing  out. 
A  small  chignon  was  made  of  the 
hair  that  was  cut  off  and  this  is 
pinned  tightly  across  the  back 
while  the  sides  are  allowed  to  fluff 
out  softly  around  the  face. 

You'd  never  believe,  to  look  at 
Nancy  CarroU,  that  her  hair  is  really 
nape-of-the-neck  length.  It  looks  as 
if  she  has  a  smart  bob  and  this  is 


done   by   separating   the   back    hair 
into  eight  parts  and  coiling  each  part  separately.     Then  it  is 
But  take  courage.    Take  a  lot  of  courage.    There  are  ways      pinned  securely  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  the  shorter  top  hair  is 
for  everyone,  with  every  type  of  hair,  to  overcome  this.  combed  over  it  and  the  effect  is  that  of  a  neatly  cropped  head. 
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ing  hair  that  is  neither  bobbed  nor  long 

^         Z/hat 

Awkward   Length 


By  Katherine  Albert 


Laura  La  Plan  te  let 
her  hair  grow  for 
her  role  of  Mag- 
nolia in  "Show 
Boat."  But  when 
the  picture  was  fin- 
ished she  hied  her- 
self to  the  barber 
and  had  it  cut 
again  in  her  favor- 
ite almost-boyish 
style 


Olive  Borden  be- 
longs to  the  "yes 
and  no"  group — 
those  who  have 
bobbed,  grown 
out  and  bobbed 
again.  Olive  has 
recently  suc- 
cumbed  to  the  very 
short  clip — off  the 
ears,  softly  waved 
around  the  fore- 
head 


There  is  another  method  that  some 
of  the  girls  use.  When  Joan  Craw- 
ford started  to  let  her  hair  grow,  she 
accomphshed  it  neatly  by  allowing 
the  sides  to  grow,  but  keeping  the 
backclipped  to  avoid  anunkempt  look. 

When  the  sides  were  long  enough 
she  brought  them  together  -at  the 
back  to  hide  the  short  hair  and  then 
started  to  let  the  back  hair  grow. 
Joan  had  to  have  her  hair  cut  again 
for  a  screen  role,  and  at  this  writing 
she  is  wearing  it  very  short. 

Billy  Dove's  hair  is  now  long 
enough  to  do  up  easily.  It  is  shoul- 
der length  and  can  be  brought  into  a 
coil  at  the  back  of  the  head.  Loretta 
Young  may  do  the  same  thing,  al- 
though occasionally,  with  sports 
clothes,  she  wears  the  very  long  bob. 

AND  Doris  Dawson  can  do  up  her 
hair  at  the  back.  But  you  will 
notice  that  most  of  the  girls  with 
long  hair  keep  it  short  at  the  sides 
and  around  the  face.  The  softness  is 
flattering  and  makes  hats  more  be- 
coming. 

And,  speaking  of  hats,  that  seems 
to  be  the  main  trouble  with  long  hair. 
Then  take  a  tip  from  Ann  Penning- 
ton, whose  hair  is  unusually  long  and 


And  Leila  Hyams  is  "growing 
out."  Her  waved  hair  is  drawn 
over  her  ears,  a  false  braid 
pinned  firmly  at  the  neck  and 
looped  about  the  back  of  her 
head,  coronet  fashion 


thick.    She  brings  it  around  the  back    • 
straight  and  makes  her  knot  over  the 
left  ear.    In  this  way  the  hair  does 
not  come  up  under  the  hat  and  take 
up  e.xtra  room. 

LONG  bobs  are  very  good  in 
Hollywood,  but  these  eventually 
grow  into  long  hair.  Clara  Bow  de- 
clares that  she  will  always  have  her 
shoulder  length  bob,  as  does  Myrna 
Kennedy.     Well — maybe! 

In  the  matter  of  hair,  fashion  is 
not  arbitrary.  Olive  Borden  is  one 
of  those  who  have  just  recently  in- 
dulged in  a  boyish  bob.  Remember 
when  it  was  down  to  her  shoulders? 
The  hair  is  parted  on  the.  left  side, 
waved  back  from  the  forehead  and 
drawn  softly  off  the  ears. 

Laura  La  Plante  let  her  hair  grow 
for  "Show  Boat"  and  then  cut  it  off 
again  in  an  almost  boyish  bob.  As 
long  as  Lois  Moran's  clip  is  so  versa- 
tile she  won't  change.  For  evening 
she  wears  it  curled  tight  all  over  her 
head.  With  sports  clothes  she  wears 
it  straight,  parted  on  the  left  .side, 
and  when  she  wants  to  be  a  trifle 
more  formal  she  uses  a  slight  wave 
and  a  few  curls  about  the  face. 

[  PLEASE  TURN  TO  PAGE  112  ] 
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Here  is  the  first  short  story  of  the 


ed  by 

God\vin 


"You — you're  not  supposed  to  come  in  here,"  stammered  Emerson  Slipe,  the  tone  expert. 
"Why,  Emerson!"  pouted  Rosie.     "Not  stay  close  to  my  tiger  man  when  I'm  not  busy?"    The  purple 
eyes  filled  with  tears.     "You  wouldn't  say  no,  honey?" 
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ezv  talkie  studios  —  and  it's  a  wow 


V 
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osie 


Rolls 
Her 

Eyes 


And   triumphs   over 

Hollywood's    newest 

menace,  the  expert  In 

tonal  vibrations 

By 
Stewart  Robertson 


ELEVEN  people  sat  around  a  table 
in  a  private  dining  room  at  the  Stupe- 
faction Studios,  and  ten  of  them, 
entirely  unaided  by  the  verbal  lashing 
of  a  director,  registered  acute  resentment. 

For  half  an  hour  they  had  been  insulted 
and  badgered  by  the  guest  of  honor,  and  now  they  wriggled 
uneasily  as  though  preparing  for  revenge  as  one  collective 
worm.  W.  Grosvenor  Hoople,  the  character  heavy,  cocked 
a  meaningful  eye  at  Carlos  Cabrillo,  the  star,  who  nodded 
slightly,  whereupon  jNIr.  Hoople  rose  majestically  to  his  feet 
and  scowlingly  interrupted  the  speaker. 

"It  seems  to  me,  young  man,"  he  boomed,  "that  we  have 
heard  about  enough.  May  I  remind  you  that  you  are  address- 
ing established  members  of  the  third  industry  in  these 
United  States?  Some  of  us  are  nationally  known  and  we  object 
most  strenuously  to  being  lectured  by  a — a  mechanic." 

Mr.  Emerson  Slipe  poured  himself  another  snifter  of  pine- 
apple gin,  drank  it  with  relish  and  stared  insolently  at  a  point 
some  three  inches  above  Mr.  Hoople's  baronial  head.  He  was 
an  irritatingly  complacent  youth  with  a  turned-up  nose  and  a 
shock  of  incredibly  yellow  hair  that  had  been  roached  and 
swirled  into  the  effect  usually  associated  with  a  prize  cocker 
spaniel. 

Manifestly,  Mr.  Slipe  was  on  the  best  of  terms  with  himself, 
and  a  tolerant  pout  depressed  the  corners  of  his  mouth  as  he 
continued  to  ignore,  with  one  exception,  the  presence  of  the 


Rosie  Redpath  was 
one  of  the  chief  stars 
of  Stupefaction  Pic- 
tures. The  publicity 
department  billed  her 
as  "passion's  child." 
Read  what  her  devas- 
tating purple  eyes  did 
to  Emerson  Slipe, 
master  of  the  moni- 
tor room  and  super- 
expert  of  the  new 
tonsil  drama 


screen  players.    At  length,  sensing  that  a 

questioning  silence  had  descended  upon 

the  room,  he  replied  in  a  voice  freighted 

with  the  wisdom  of  twenty-three  years  and  a  Perth  Amboy 

accent. 

"So  you  think  you're  established,  do  you?"  he  drawled. 
"Horse  cars  used  to  be  popular,  my  fat  friend,  so  were  celluloid 
collars,  but  where  are  they  now?"  His  blase  gaze  interrogated 
Mr.  Hoople,  who  was  holding  a  spurious  pose  of  nonchalance. 
"Understand  me,  I  care  nothing  about  your  so-called  acting; 
I'm  interested  only  in  your  voices,  and  I've  warned  you  that 
whatever  other  abilities  you  may  possess  will  be  a  washout 
unless  you  have  tonal  value.  You  may  call  me  a  pessimist, 
but  how  about  \'0ur  employer?  Isn't  he  importing  a  famous 
woman  from  the  stage  to  co-star  with  this  Spanish  person  on 
my  right?" 

AS  though  waiting  for  a  cue,  Carlos  Cabrillo  jumped  up 
and  glowered  at  the  reckless  one.  "Listen,  Percy,"  he  rasped, 
"don't  let  my  sideburns  get  the  best  of  you.  I  may  be  the 
public's  Cordovan  Kid,  but  off  the  set  I'm  a  nasty  Nordic 
called  Simpkins.  What  if  they  are  bringing  on  some  gasper 
from  New  York?  I  used  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  Bronx 
myself  and  no  Broadway  canary  is  going  to  overshadow  me. 
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How  Hollywood's  Silent  Puppets   turned 


We've  all  had  voice  tests,  anyhow,  and  in  the  movie  racket  we 
pay  attention  to  the  director  and  nobody  else,  so  pipe  down." 

Mr.  Slipe  yawned  and  patted  his  mouth  with  a  pudgy  white 
hand.  "Never  mind  the  breast  heaving,"  he  advised.  "Now, 
then,  you  people,  you'll  listen  to  me  and  like  it,  and  so  will  your 
director  when  I'm  ready  for  him.  You've  never  made  a  talk- 
ing picture;  you  know  nothing  about  them.  Well,  /  do,  and 
besides  being  out  here  as  monitor  expert  for  the  electric 
company  that  controls  the  patent,  I'm  also  an  authority  on 
tone.  I'm  the  new  boss,  and  all  the  dirty  looks  in  the  state 
won't  alter  the  fact." 

"You  have  a  most  unfortunate  manner,"  said  Mr.  Hoople 
angrily.  "Haven't  you  enough  intelligence  to  cultivate  the 
good  will  of  the  actors  who  will  work  with  you?" 

I  DON'T  have  to,"  snapped  the  expert.  "I  don't  believe  that 
any  of  you  can  act.  You  silent  players  are  nothing  more  than 
puppets."  For  the  twentieth  time  his  fishy  eyes  strayed  down 
the  table  to  a  svelte  redhead  partially  concealed  by  a  flowered 
chiffon  dress,  and  for  the  twentieth  time  he  mustered  what  he 
imagined  to  be  a  winning  smile.  "One  exception  duly  noted," 
he  continued  oilily,  "in  the  case  of  that  extremely  decorative 
young  lady  in  the  corner,"  and  ignoring  the  stony  glances  of  the 
diners,  he  ambled  over  to  the  desired  damsel  and  patted  her  on 
the  cheek.    "You  appeal  to  me,"  cooed  ]\Ir.  Slipe. 

For  the  twentieth  time  Joyce  Cleary's  eyes  turned  to  black 
ice  and  her  sun-tanned  legs  itched  to  convert  the  Lothario  into  a 
goal  from  the  field.  While  she  possessed  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  Hollywood  catechism,  there  was  something  so  peculiarly 
offensive  in  Mr.  Slipe's  gaze  that  she  ceased  to  remember  it 
would  be  good  politics  for  a  mere  second  lead  to  engage  in  a  little 
luring. 

Instead,  she  slid  away  from  his 
flabby  touch  and  jutted  her  small 
chin  to  an  angle  unbecoming  her 
oval  face  with  its  coronet  of  smoothly 
brushed  hair.  "Hands  off,  you 
miserable  little  rabbit,"  she  cried. 
"Where  do  you  think  you  are?" 

"In  the  iilm  colony,  of  course," 
mouthed  ]\Ir.  Slipe,  on  whom  the 
combined  gin,  warmth  and  growing 
sense  of  power  were  beginning  to 
have  an  effect.  "The  land  of  free 
love  and  orgies.  Don't  you  suppose 
I  read  the  papers?  Come  on,  girlie, 
be  friendly — " 

MISSCLEARY  shoved  him  off  and 
lowered  a  threatening  shoulder. 
"Stop,  I  tell  you,"  she  warned,  "or 
you'll  be  sorry."  Behind  her,  Carlos 
rose  from  his  chair  and  sauntered 
down  the  room. 

"Don't  get  emotional,  '  scofi'ed  the 
expert,  pawing  his  way  forward,  "and 
there's  nobody  going  to  hurt  me, 
girlie.     I'm  the  new  bo ,  ouch!'' 

The  impetuous  Joyce,  shifting  with 
the  grace  and  abandon  that  spoke  of 
hours  on  the  tennis  court,  had 
launched  a  straight  left  that  curled 
Mr.  Slipe's  generous  nose  even  fur- 
ther north,  and  he  retreated  against 
the  wall  as  the  bloodthirsty  ]\Iiss 
Cleary  showed  every  intention  of 
following  up  with  a  right  hook.  The 
next  moment  Carlos  interposed  a  pair 
of  weU  tailored  shoulders  and  smiling- 
ly captured  the  belligerent  actress. 

"You  took  the  idea  right  out  of 
my  head,"  he  told  her,  "and  I  guess 
this  will  be  the  last  course  in  the 
meal."  He  winked  approval,  and 
then  surveyed  the  expectant  row  of 
faces  behind  her.  "Come  on,  gang, 
let's  enjoy  our  last  slice  of  freedom 
before  they  start  shooting  tomorrow." 
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Miss  Cleary,  trembling  from  the  reaction  that  follows  artistic 
achievement,  allowed  herself  to  be  steered  through  the  door, 
followed  by  the  sympathetic  cast  who  were  busily  engaged  in 
scattering  derisive  remarks  concerning  blond  greenhorns  with 
mechanical  minds.  Only  Mr.  Hoople  remained  to  hurl  the 
javelin. 

"My  advice  to  you,"  he  thundered,  "is,  as  the  vulgar  say, 
to  pull  in  your  neck.  When  you  insulted  that  young  lady  you 
antagonized  everyone  who  works  for  Stupefaction.  You're 
an  interloper,  sir!" 

Mr.  Slipe  staggered  to  the  table,  foraged  for  the  pineapple 
gin  and  downed  another  bracer.  "Rubbish,"  he  mumbled. 
"Any  psychologist  would  tell  you  that  the  girl  is  really  nuts 
about  me.  Interloper,  eh?  You'll  find  out  how  important  I 
am  when  I  start  polishing  up  you  Hollywoodenheads." 

"Perhaps  we  will,"  admitted  Mr.  Hoople,  "but  look  out  for 
splinters." 

TEN  miles  away  in  Los  Angeles  the  somnolent  dinginess  of 
the  Santa  Fe  station  was  being  revitalized  by  the  magic 
wand  of  expectancy.  A  pleasantly  pulpy  strip  of  royal  blue 
carpet,  stored  in  the  parcel  office  between  welcomes,  spanned 
the  sixty  feet  from  Track  A  to  the  smudgy  brick  portals. 

Platoons  of  cameramen,  reporters,  tourists  and  idle  taxi 
drivers  grouped  themsCives  in  positions  of  vantage,  while  even 
the  torpid  newsagents  peered  alertly  from  amid  a  jumble  of 
post  cards,  chocolate  bars  and  illegitimate  Navajo  souvenirs. 

To  lend  an  international  tone  to  the  affair,  two  or  three 
hundred  Mexicans  and  Chinese  milled  curiously  in  the  back- 
ground and  ruminated  on  the  madness  of  the  white  race  when 
a  personage  was  coming  to  town. 


upon  the  Expert  in  Dramatic  Gutturals. 


Finding  the  waiting  room  too  hot  for  the  employment  of 
brains,  Mr.  Abraham  Zoop  kirked  in  the  narrow  shadows  of 
noon  and  pestered  himself  with  a  series  of  questions. 

As  President  of  Stupefaction  Pictures,  he  was  wondering 
if  the  pilgrimage  of  Miss  Magnolia  Bellairs  from  New  York 
to  California  had  been  pulled  off  with  the  proper  edal. 

HAD  the  newspaper  boys  in  tervie  wed  her  during  the  half  hour 
hangover  at  Kansas  City?  Had  the  congratulatory  tele- 
grams reached  her  at  Pueblo,  Albuquerque  and  P'lagstaff?  Had 
the  special  consignment  of  ice  been  delivered  at  Needles,  that 
anteroom  to  Hades?  Had  the  publicity  contact  man  boarded 
the  train  at  Pasadena  with  that  two  hundred  dollars'  worth 
of  flowers  and  gilt  lettered  ribbon?  Had — ,  he  paused  abruptly 
as  a  billow  of  perfume  made  him  think  of  a  Persian  garden,  and 
sniffing  in  happy  recognition,  he  looked  up  just  in  time  to  dodge 
a  beaded  bag  that  swung  dangerously  near  his  nose. 

A  glamorous  brunette  with  eyes  like  purple  pansies  was 
regarding  him  like  a  rattlesnake  about  to  devour  a  fascinated 
frog.  "You  silly  old  cluck!"  throbbed  the  lady  in  sultry  tones. 
"Just  because  the  publicity  saj's  I'm  beautiful  as  a  statue,  I 
suppose  you  think  my  feelings  are  made  of  marble,  hey?" 

"Now,  Rosie,"  said  Mr.  Zoop,  smoothing  the  air  with 
appeasing  palms,  "be  nice.  All  I'm  askink  you  is  to  give  a 
couple  hellos  and  a  roll  of  them  eyes.  That  ain't  much,  baby." 

Rosie  Redpath  twisted  her  fulsome  lips  to  a  knowing  slant 
and  tried  unsuccessfully  to  look  as  tough  as  she  felt.  "Oh, 
isn't  it?  Well,  how  about  the  humiliation  of  being  made  to 
greet  the  woman  who's  stolen  my  part.  'Uneasy  Knees'  was 
scheduled  for  me  until  the  panic  started  about  bringing  in 
these  gaspers  from  the  East.  You've  got 
a  nerve,  Abie." 


"Sure,"  nodded  the  president,  "and  that  ain't  all,  Rosie. 
Four  million  bucks  I  got  invested  in  the  picture  business,  be- 
sides insomnia  from  thinkink  about  it.  All  the  others  are 
shippink  in  stage  talent  and  my  nose  ain't  the  right  shape  to  be 
snubbink  profits.  But  listen — for  why  would  I  have  you  here 
if  it  wasn't  for  your  own  good?  Photographs  there'll  be,  and  a 
ride  to  the  Ambassador  with  a  flock  of  motorcycle  cops  out  in 
front  with  their  sirens  screechink.  Publicity,  baby,  and  just 
as  much  for  you  as  this  Bellairs  dame.  Anyhow,  she's  only 
signed  for  one  picture." 

Miss  Redpath,  somewhat  mollified,  assumed  a  more  grace- 
ful stance,  and  essayed  a  smile  for  the  benefit  of  the  onlookers. 
"Just  the  same,"  she  said  softly,  "there'll  be  no  eyework.  It's 
wasted  on  a  woman  because  she's  wiser  than  a  man." 

"Well,  you're  an  actress,  ain't  you?"  countered  Abie. 
"Then  make  believe  you're  dizzy  with  delight.  Start  twinklink, 
now,  here  comes  the  train." 

THE  express  slid  dustily  beneath  the  First  Street  viaduct 
and  wheezed  to  a  halt  as  though  relieved  at  the  chance  to 
divorce  itself  from  the  feverish  party  that  cluttered  up  the 
observation  platform.  Inside  the  brass  railing  jostled  innocent 
passengers,  press  agents,  maids,  second  cousins,  the  current 
boy  friend  and  similar  deadwood,  having  for  their  focal  point 
the  languorous  Miss  Bellairs,  who,  smiling  from  an  ambush  of 
blossoms,  chafed  inwardly  at  the  strain  on  her  arms.  A  pair 
of  cynical  trainmen  trundled  forth  the  portable  steps,  which 
Miss  Bellairs  descended  dramatically,  opening  her  heavy  eye- 
lids far  enough  to  perceive  the  gentleman  who  was  to  pay  her 
two   thousand    a   week. 

"California  welcomes  you," 
chirped  Mr.  Zoop  with  a  grandiose 
gesture,  "not  to  mention  every 
member  of  Stupefaction's  thirty- 
four  specials  for  the  comink  year, 
and  represented  by  Miss  Redpath 
and  myself."  The  dutiful  Rosie 
stretched  her  mouth  in  mechanical 
joy. 

"I'm  positively  enthralled,"  cooed 
Miss  Bellairs,  and  the  words  seemed 
(0  hang  in  mid-air  like  sparkling 
drops  of  crystal.  The  beaming  Mr. 
Zoop  nudged  Rosie  and  proceeded 
to  listen  avidly.  "And  in  these 
marvelous  surroundings,"  contin- 
ued the  star,  oblivious  to  the  de- 
pressing vista  of  warehouses  on  the 
horizon,  "I  cannot  fail  to  do  my 
greatest  work." 

ABIE  applauded  vigorously, 
then  motioned  the  ladies  to 
stand  on  either  side  of  him.  "But 
not  too  close,"  he  whispered,  "be- 
cause it  may  come  out  clubby  in  the 
newspapers  and  oi,  does  Momma 
rave  about  them  suggestive  pic- 
tures!" Then  all  three  leered  toothi- 
ly  at  the  cameras,  after  which  they 
waded  through  a  rising  tide  of  wor- 
shipers to  the  waiting  motors. 

During  the  procession  to  the 
.Ambassador,    Rosie    mercilessly 

[  PLEASE  TURN  TO  PAGE  86  ] 

Emerson  Slipe  paled  to  a  sickly 
chartreuse.  "Rosie?"  he  quav- 
ered. "No,  she  wouldn't — " 
"Oh,  yes,  I  would,  dearie," 
announced  Rosie.  "Didn't  I 
spend  two  mushy  days  with  you 
to  find  out  how  your  machinery 
worked!" 

"You  ain't  got  a  contract," 
bellowed  Mr.  Zoop.  "So  get 
your  week's  pay  and  run,  don't 
walk,  to  the  nearest  exit!" 
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Here  is  why  Director  George  Fitzmaurice  recently 
dashed  from  the  set  in  the  middle  of  a  scene  for 
"The  Locked  Door."  The  girl  in  the  center  is  Sheila 
Fitzmaurice.  You  knew  her  mother  as  Diana  Kane, 
sister  of  Lois  Wilson 


Now,  fans,  the  lime  lias  come  to  balk! 

Let  us  demand,  with  all  our  tact, 
Not  only  actors  who  can  talk 

But  also  talkers  who  can  act! 

THERE  is  much  ado  regarding  the  romance  of  Janet  Gaynor. 
Hollywooders  are  trying  to  figure  out  whether  she  really  has 
a  fancy  for  Charlie  Farrell,  now  that  they  are  working  together 
again.  At  any  rate,  we  understand  that  Lydell  Peck  is  always 
so  conveniently  at  hand  that  the  novelty  of  his  presence  is 
wearing  ofif  a  bit  with  Janet.  Charlie,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
little  bit  stand-ofiish  and  possibly  that  makes  him  all  the  more 
intriguing! 

If  Lydell  is  actually  out  of  the  studio  for  a  moment,  his  proxy 
is  there  in  the  form  of  a  telegram  filled  with  endearing  young 
terms,  or  a  bottle  of  perfume,  a  box  of  flowers  or  even  a  box  of 
candy.  And  Janet  doesn't  like  candy!  But  perhaps  persistence 
will  win. 

When  she  completes  her  current  picture  Lydell  wants  to  take 
her  to  Honolulu  on  a  honeymoon,  and  we  do  hear  that  he 
would  be  very  happy  to  have  her  retire  from  the  screen. 
There,  no  doubt,  is  the  rub. 

WILLL\M  FOX  has  induced  John  McCormack  to  sing  for 
the  Movietone.  McCormack  has  cancelled  his  concert 
tour  for  next  fall  in  order  to  devote  his  time  to  the  production, 
which  will  be  filmed  in  Ireland. 

HARRY  LANGDON,  after  a  long  e.xile  in  vaudeville,  came 
whooping   back   to   Hollywood   laughing   out   loud,    and 
then — 

His  mother  took  sick. 

His  former  wife  slapped  some  sort  of  a  legal  paper  on  him. 
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Hollywood  doesn't  get  enough  of  dressing 
up  during  its  working  hours.  At  a 
masquerade  ball  given  by  Basil  Rath- 
bone,  Renee  Adoree  gave  a  good  im- 
personation of  a  young  Dutch  boy 


The  income  tax  boys  turned  up  and  began  going  over  his 
returns  from  1923  on,  just  to  keep  busy. 

His  big,  nickel-plated  touring  car  and  another  car  crashed  at 
a  busy  corner,  junking  both  and  sending  an  occupant  of  the 
other  car  to  a  hospital. 

"Heighho!"  says  Harry.  "My  horoscope  said  I  was  going 
through  a  lot  of  these  little  matters  for  a  time.    I'll  get  by!" 

So  he  ordered  another  car,  is  about  to  sign  with  a  big  com- 
pany, and  allows  that  he's  going  to  marry  again  one  of  these 
days. 

OLD  Gal  York  and  the  little  woman  got  notorious  the  other 
night  very  cheaply. 
They  went  to  the  Los  Angeles  opening  of  "The  Trial  of 
Mary  Dugan" — one  of  those  hotsy-totsy  premieres.  In  the 
same  row  sat  Bebe  Daniels,  Ben  Lyon  and  OUve  Tell,  the  last- 
named  the  actress  who  played  Mrs.  Rice  in  the  picture,  and  did 
such  high  class  screaming. 


ThS 


TUDIOS 


York 


And  Marion  Davies  appeared  disguised  as 
a  basket  of  cotton.  Hers  was  voted  the 
cleverest  of  the  costumes.  This  trick 
outfit  was  borrowed  from  the  antics  of 
the  circus  clowns 


It  happened  that  Cal  and  the  madame  had  seen  the  fihii  at 
Its  New  York  premiere. 

Therefore,  it  wasn't  as  hot  a  treat  as  it  might  have  been,  so 
during  the  first  half  of  the  picture  they  cat-napped  and  caught 
a  little  much  needed  rest. 

But  they  were  awake  enough  to  see  that  Miss  Tell  was 
watching  them  with  horror  she  didn't  try  to  conceal.  She  didn't 
know  whether  they  were  dead  or  just  dumb. 

As  they  left  the  theater,  the  beauteous  Olive  was  standing 
near  the  door  with  a  group  of  players. 

"Look,"  she  said  in  her  best  microphone  whisper,  "there  are 
the  people  who  slept  all  through  this  wonderful  picture!"  And 
her  friends  looked,  and  were  properly  horrified,  while  we  slank 
into  the  night. 

And  unless  Olive  Tell  reads  this,  she'll  never  know  who  the 
two  saps  were  who  couldn't  keep  awake  through  "Mary 
Dugan."  She  may  even  frighten  her  grandchildren  with  the 
story. 


Here  is  a  boy  who  probably  doesn't  know  his  luck. 
He  is  William  Bow,  eighteen-year-old  cousin  of  Clara 
Bow.  He's  breaking  into  the  movies  under  the 
guidance  of  Clara.  You  can  see  that  he  looks  like 
"Buddy"  Rogers 


RUjMORED  retirements: 
Constance   Talmadge,    recently    married    to   Townsend 
Netcher,  Chicago  merchant. 

Eddie  Cantor,   now   a  millionaire,   and  pining  for  a  little 
leisure  to  play  golf. 

THE  star  had  just  met  some  distinguished  visitors  from 
Australia.     "Oh,  you're  from  Australia!"  she  gushed. 
"How  nice. 


I'm  going  to  run  over  there  for  a  week-end 
this  summer  when  I'm  in  Paris." 


HERE'S  a  story  they  tell: 
Montagu  Love's  telephone  rang  in  the  wee  sma'  hours. 

"Yes,"  answered  Monte,  only  half-awake. 

"This  is  Mclntyre,  production  manager  on  'Bulldog  Druni- 
mond.'  Just  before  you  tried  to  shoot  Ronald  Colman  in  the 
picture  todav,  what  was  the  line  you  spoke?" 

Monte  waked  up  a  little,  searched  his  memory,  said:  "I  don't 
mind  killing,  when  it's  safe." 

Mclntyre  asked,  "  What's  that?    Talk  louder." 

Monte  swore  under  his  breath,  but  repeated  the  line. 

"All  right,  thanks,"  came  from  the  receiver. 

And  ne.xt  morning  they  told  Monte  he  had  been  talking  into 
a  microphone,  repeating  a  line  that  had  recorded  poorly  in  the 
studio  the  day  before. 

G.\RY  COOPER  and  Emil  Jannings  made  a  picture  to- 
gether, called  "Betrayal." 
They  worked  long  hours  at  night  and  Gary  was  exhausted 
when  he  came  to  work.  A  hospital  scene  called  for  Gary  to  be 
placed  on  a  cot.  No  sooner  was  Gary  stretched  out  comfort- 
ablv  than  he  fell  into  a  sound  slumber.  The  work  continued 
without  interruption,  with  Gary  being  moved  back  and  forth 
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Will  the  influence  of  Rudolph  Valentino 
shape  the  career  of  his  five-year-old  god- 
child? Bobby  Ullman  is  the  son  of  S. 
George  Ullman,  Rudy's  former  manager. 
He's  making  his  debut  in  "Lummox" 


from  one  scene  to  another.  This  was  all  the  more  realistic  since 
he  was  sleeping  soundly.  As  it  was  not  the  sound  version,  the 
snoring  did  not  disturb. 

After  a  time,  Gary  raised  up  in  a  startled  manner  and  said, 
"When  does  the  picture  start?" 

"The  picture  is  already  finished,  and  you  gave  the  best  per- 
formance of  your  life,"  Jannings  replied. 

"^■QTHING  could  be  funnier  than  Nils  Asther  telephoning 


he 


to  his  Japanese  houseboy.     The  other  afternoon 
called  the  boy  to  say  he  would  not  be  home  to  dinner. 
"Meester  Asther  no  home,"  the  boy  informed  him. 
"Meester  Asther  iss  talking,"  said  Nils. 
"Meester  Asther  no  home,"  the  boy  insisted. 
"Yah,"  repUed  NUs.    "He  wiU  be  no  home." 

A  FEW  months  ago  friends  persuaded  Scott  Kolk  to  leave 
the  sunny  sands  of  the  Lido  to  try  his  fortune  in  Holly- 
wood. He  is  now  playing  an  important  role  in  Marion  Davies' 
most  recent  vehicle.  Being  handsome,  attractive  and  a 
thorough  cosmopolitan,  he  was  a  welcome  caller  at  the  home 
of  any  girl,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  doorstep  of  Virginia  Cherrill 
upon  which  he  parks  most  of  his  free  time. 

It  is  almost  a  rule  at  the  Chaplin  studio  that  Charlie  fall  in 
love  with  and  marry  his  leading  lady,  but  perhaps  Virginia  will 
prove  an  exception.    Scott  is  evidently  very  persuasive. 

WRITE  your  own  headline.  Jascha  Heifetz  recently  played 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  before  a  dis- 
tinguished audience.  Many  people  remained  after  the  perform- 
ance to  congratulate  him. 

But  when  they  recognized  Florence  \'idor,  his  wife,  Jascha 
was  almost  forgotten.  Oh,  well,  even  famous  violinists  ought  to 
get  used  to  playing  second  fiddle  to  lovely  wives. 

IF  reports  are  true,  you've  seen  the  last  of  Miss  Vidor  on  the 
screen.  Although  her  Paramount  contract  had  many  more 
months  to  run  there  was  some  sort  of  amicable  agreement 
made.  Florence  has  never  thrown  herself  whole-heartedly  into 
her  film  work.  She  has  not  the  temperament  of  an  actress  and 
her  interests  have  had  a  wide  scope — too  wide  for  Hollywood. 
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International  Newsreel 


When  Phyllis  Haver  married  William  Seaman, 
New  York  business  man,  she  said  good-bye  to 
the  movies,  forever  and  ever.  You've  heard  that 
before,  but  Phyllis  says  she  means  it.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Seaman  were  married  by  Mayor  Jimmie 
Walker 


JUSTtoshow  you howCal  York keepsonthe job,  hereisanitem 
he  sent  in  two  weeks  before  the  Gilbert-Claire  news  broke: 

Believe  it  or  not,  the  famous  Jack  Gilbert-Greta  Garbo  affair 
is  as  cold  as  a  supervisor's  glance.  Don't  go  getting  technical 
and  looking  back  in  old  issues  of  Photoplay  for  this  same 
announcement.  You'll  find  it,  of  course.  But  that  isn't  my 
fault. 

This  time  it's  the  real  thing.  They  have  only  seen  each  other 
a  few  times  since  Greta's  return  from  Sweden. 

Recently  at  Basil  Rathbone's  famous  costume  party  they 
barely  spoke. 

You  may  not  think  it,  but  this  concerns  you  vitally.  It  means 
that  there  will  be  no  more  Gilbert-Garbo  pictures,  unless,  for 
professional  reasons,  the  affair  is  patched  up. 

Pause,  friends,  and  mourn  for  Jannings  now — 

His  plumpish  purse  and  placid  brow, 

His  perfect  art,  so  true  and  clear. 

His  nose  immersed  in  Munich  beer! 

His  tummy  stuffed  with  homeland  food, 

His  temper,  taste  and  checkbook  good ! 

Ach,  poor  old  Emil!    What  a  pity 

His  German  accent  wasn't  pretty !  ' , 

AROM.\XTIC,  nonchalant  figure  with  a   flowing   white 
beard  spent  an  afternoon  in  Hollywood.    The  film  center 
was,  to  Trader  Horn,  worth  only  an  afternoon  of  his  time. 
Someone  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  Jack  Gilbert. 
He  smiled  beautifully.     "Ah,  yes,  ma'am,  Jack  Gilbert.     I 
like  him,  and  he  is  so  kind  to  his  fine  horses." 

SOON  after  arriving  in  Hollywood  from  Sweden,  Greta  Garbo, 
strolling  around  the  M.-G.-M.  lot,  gets  the  shock  of  her  life 
to  find  a  wrecking  crew  demolishing  Stage  Two.  On  this  stage 
the  Garbo  made  her  first  American  film  appearance;  on  this 
stage,  too,  the  Garbo  first  met  the  Gilbert.  Now  the  stage  is  to 
become  a  machinery  store  house!  There  ain't  no  sentiment  in 
them  studios! 


i^«?L^jiF 


A  reunion  that  cut  off  the  revenue  of  the  tele- 
phone company.  When  Lupe  Velez  was  on 
tour,  Gary  Cooper  spent  most  of  his  salary  on 
telephone  calls.  And  he  paced  the  platform  of 
the  railway  station  for  two  hours  before  her 
train  was  due.    That's  love 


PERCY  MARMONT'S  ovation  on  the  night  he  appeared  in 
a  box  with  Ronald  Colman  at  the  New  York  premiere  of 
"Bulldog  Drummond"  was  almost  as  loud  and  as  hearty  as 
Colman's — and  that's  saying  a  megaphone-full. 

Percy,  the  old-time  quizzical  look  in  his  eyes,  told  me  he  is 
going  to  play  the  stranger  in  the  Fox  talkie,  "The  Passing  of 
the  Third  Floor  Back."  He  may  also  do  a  dialogue  version  of 
his  great  silent  success,  "If  Winter  Comes." 

In  the  meantime,  he  has  returned  to  England  for  the  summer 
months  and  will  not  begin  work  here  until  fall. 

OAYS  Groucho  Marx,  one  of  the  famous  Four  Marx 
'^Brothers,  in  an  article  in  a  New  York  daily  in  which  he 
comments  on  his  return  to  the  vaudeville  stage: 

"And  the  vaudeville  actors  talk  differently.  In  the  old 
days  they'd  grab  you  and  tell  you  what  a  riot  they  were  in 
Findlay,  Ohio,  and  how  they  wowed  them  in  Des  Moines. 
Now,  all  you  hear  is,  'We  don't  know  what  to  do — Vitaphone 
wants  us  to  make  a  short,  but  Movietone  is  after  us  to  do  a 
full  length.'  " 

WITHOUT  sensationalism,  with  no  hectic  gestures, 
Blanche  Sweet  has  calmly  filed  suit  for  divorce  from 
Marshall  Neilan.  And  this  brings  to  a  close  one  of  the  most 
tragic  romances  in  motion  picture  history. 

For  years  it  has  been  rumored  that  they  were  to  separate,  but 
for  years  Blanche  has  clung  to  Mickey  and  has  loved  him.  And, 
strangely  enough,  he  has  loved  her,  with  a  fierce  adoration. 

Brought  together  by  tragedy,  their  love  seemed  only  to  be 
more  strong  with  each  tragic  circumstance.  And  now  it  is  over. 
Blanche  appears  to  be  perfectly  calm.  But  Blanche  has  never 
been  one  to  show  her  real  emotions. 

NOW  here's  a  chance  for  a  bright  young  boy  or  girl  to  make 
a  little  Christmas  money.  Or  Thanksgiving  money.  Or 
just  plain  every  day  money.  There's  a  place  for  a  revised  book 
of  etiquette  according  to  Hollywood  standards.  Rumor  has  it 
that  Pola  Negri  is  engaged  to  Rudolph  Friml.    And  she  has  not 


Terrible  effect  of  two  many  goody-goody 
rdles  on  Mary  Astor.  Also  what  a  blonde 
wig  and  a  cigarette  will  do  for  a  demure 
girl.  Mary  plays  one  of  those  gay  dancers 
in  "A  Woman  from  Hell" 


yet  filed  suit  for  divorce  from  her  present  husband!    It's  being 
done,  my  dears,  in  the  best  film  families. 

NOT  all  the  actresses  are  dieting  to  get  thin.  Winifred 
Westover,  the  former  Mrs.  William  Hart,  has  been  eating 
and  eating  to  get  fatter  and  fatter.  And  it's  aU  for  her  art,  too. 
Winifred  has  been  chosen  to  play  the  name  part  of  "Lum- 
mox" from  Fannie  Hurst's  popular  novel.  And  if  you  read  the 
book  you  will  remember  that  the  leading  lady  was  unstylishly 
stout,  slovenly  and  awkward. 

But  won't  it  be  hard  on  Winifred  if  they  cast  her  as  a  wood 
nymph  in  the  picture  after  that! 

A    WOULD-BE  lyric  writer  brought  a  song  to  Buddy  de 
•*^  Silva  the  other  day.    One  of  the  lines  read  like  this: 
"Oh,  see  the  mountaineer. 
He  comes  from  far  and  near." 
"What  will  you  give  me  for  it?"  asked  the  ambitious 
youth. 

"Well,"  said  de  Silva,  "I'll  give  you  five  yards  head  start." 

I  SEE  by  the  papers  that  Ben  Lyon  has  been  added  to  the  cast 
of  "Lummox" — to  play  the  leading  male  role. 
Ben  has  been  one  of  "Hell's  Angels" — Hughes'  two-years-in- 
the-making,  two-million-dollar,  still-unreleased  picture — for  so 
long  that  he  might  be  gl^d  to  get  back  to  earth  in  a  picture  that 
has  no  air  sequences. 

But  maybe  we're  wrong.  Maybe  they'll  stick  in  a  few  aero- 
plane chases  just  to  keep  Ben  from  being  homesick. 

MAYBE  you  think  all  the  dangerous  things  in  pictures  are 
done  by  stunt  men.  Just  guess  again.  While  watching 
Farina  in  his  second  talking  picture,  "Railroadin',"  we  decided 
this  chocolate  baby  is  about  the  bravest  of  the  lot. 

Farina  was  compelled  to  lie  flat  on  his  tummy  on  the  cross 
ties,  his  foot  caught  in  the  track,  while  a  speeding  train  passed 
over  him.  We  don't  mind  telling  you,  he  almost  turned  white 
with  fright,  even  if  he  were  game  enough  to  do  it.  Oh,  yes,  it's 
safe  enough,  but  how  would  you  like  to  do  it,  we  ask  you?  His 
parting  line  as  he  went  under  the  train  was: 

"Gee,  get  ma  wings  ready!"       [  please  turn  to  page  74  ] 
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Here's  what  happened  the  first  time  that  a 
sheik  and  a  sheba  osculated  for  the  super- 
sensitive microphones.  Now  kisses  are  faked, 
for  real  ones  sound  like  a  horse  pulling  his  hoofs 
out  of  a  muddy  road 


IN  "shooting"  a  sequence  for  "The  Doctor's  Secret,"  based 
on  Sir  James  Barrie's  famous  play,  "Half  an  Hour,"  an 
English  servant  girl  was  supposed  to  enter  the  room  noise- 
lessly in  response  to  Ruth  Chatterton's  summons. 

The  maid  entered,  but  a  peculiar  knocking  sound  accom- 
panied   her,    and    the    director,    William    de 
Mille,  as  well  as  the  engineer  at  the  control 
panel,  was  puzzled. 

The  scene  was  retaken,  but  still  the  un- 
wanted noise  persisted.  The  electrical  sys- 
tem was  checked  for  flaws  and  found  to  be  in 
perfect  condition.  Finally  the  scene  was  made 
the  third  time,  but  the  "clickety-clock, 
clickety -clock"  again  accompanied  the  maid 
as  she  walked  into  the  room. 

And  then  a  keen-e>ed  technician  discovered 
that  the  peculiar  sound  synchronized  per- 
fectly with  the  maid's  steps  as  she  walked. 
Further  investigation  revealed  that  the  girl 
was  knock-kneed  and  the  "mike"  picked  up 
the  "knocks"  of  her  knees  with  each  forward 
step. 

On  another  talkie  stage  recently  the  director 
was  gesticulating  wildly.  Obviously  he  was 
greatly  wrought  up  about  something,  but 
since  not  a  sound  emerged  from  his  lips  and 
his  gesticulations  did  not  constitute  the  deaf 
and  dumb  language,  the  onlookers  were 
mystified. 

Pinally  the  door  of  a  glass  cage  opened 
and  there  was  a  verbal  explosion.  The 
director,  unable  to  contain  himself  longer, 
shouted: 

Rubber  is  the  vogue  in  the  sound  studios. 
The  latest  is  rubber  jewelry,  adopted  to 
prevent  the  jangle  of  real  or  make-believe 
jewels  being  picked  up  by  the  mike.  Then, 
too,  the  actresses  are  required  to  wear  eve- 
ning slippers  with  rubber  heels 


rials  of 


Sounds  aren't  all  they 
seem  in  the  new  studios 
for  audible  motion  pic- 
tures. The  sensitive 
ears  of  the  microphone 
make  every  day  a  sur- 
prise 


"Hey,  you  sheiks  and  shebas,  pipe  down  there.  Whatd'ye 
think  this  is  supposed  to  be?  Sounds  like  a  doughboy  sloshing 
in  the  mud  of  Flanders." 

Whereupon  a  reel  of  film  was  scrapped  and  several  thousand 
dollars  charged  up  to  incidental  production  expense. 

The  scene  of  action  was  one  of  the  sound  stages  in  a  Holly- 
wood motion  picture  studio.  A  sheik  of  the  John  Gilbert  type 
and  a  sheba  a  la  Greta  Garbo  were  enacting  the  amorous  greet- 
ing of  two  lovers  for  a  talking  picture,  when  the  director,  on 
his  glass-enclosed  throne,  began  making  a  windmill  of  his  arms. 
He  had  been  sitting  next  to  the  "mixer"  and  the  fate  of  the  kiss 
in  the  talkies  was  settled  then  and  there.  The  suction  of 
osculation  was  neither  romantic  nor  dramatic  to  the  director, 
for  it  sounded  like  a  horse  pulling  its  hoofs  out  of  the  mud. 

This  epitomizes  the  one  outstanding  difficulty  encountered 
in   the  making  of   talking  pictures.     "Mike's"   ears   are  too 
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sensitive.  And  yet,  paradoxically,  if  "mike's" 
sense  of  hearing  were'  not  as  acute  as  it  is,  his 
ears  would  be  no  good  for  the  purpose  of  produc- 
ing talkies. 

Embalming  a  story  for  the  out-loud,  facetious- 
ly termed  the  "Chinema,"  is  hedged  about  with 
many  precautions  to  prevent  the  "  mikes  "  from  de- 
veloping temperament.  As  one  producer  re- 
marked, "The  darn  contraptions  cost  SI, 750 
each,  and  they  no  doubt  figure  they're  entitled 
to  an  attack  of  the  temps  occasionally." 

One  of  the  precautions  is  the  "mixing"  room,  where  the 
"mixer"  controls  the  volume  of  each  voice  while  the  sex  appeal 
artists  and  the  matinee  idols  are  pulling  the  censored  dirty 
work  in  the  drawing  room  on  the  sound  stage. 

IN  the  filming  of  "Bulldog  Drummond"  there  was  plenty  for 
the  man  at  the  "mixing"  panel  to  do.  Lilyan  Tashman,  as  the 
black-hearted  lady,  was  making  life  pretty  tough  for  Ronald 
Colman  and  Joan  Bennett,  aided  and  abetted  with  a  vim  guar- 
anteed to  make  every  audience  long  to  read  their  respective 
epitaphs.  Of  course,  under  such  circumstances,  one's  voice  is 
apt  to  wander  away  from  reason,  and  it  is  then  that  the 
"mixer"  is  called  upon  to  manipulate  the  little  gadget  that 
modulates  one  voice  and  intensifies  another. 
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When  Paramount  was  filming  "The  Doctor's 
Secret"  a  servant  girl  was  directed  to  enter  the 
room  noiselessly.  The  "mike"  picked  up  a  knock- 
ing sound.  Tiie  "clickety-clock"  proved  to  be 
caused  by  knock-knees 


But  not  all  the  frailties  of   the  human  machine  and  the 
temperamental  "mike"  can  be  rectified  by  the  mechanical 
widgets,  and  Fred  Niblo's  little  joke  about  the  talkies  being  a 
howling  success  can  be  applied  to  both  the  good  and  bad 
among  the  sound  pictures.     Likewise  the  "truth  in  advertis- 
ing" banner  of  a  Los  Angeles  theater  that  a 
certain  talkie  was  in  its  "third  thunderous 
week." 

The  infant  born  out  of  the  wedlock  of  the 
silent  drama  and  the  stage  first  began  to 
lisp,    then   to   bellow,   then   make   ungodly 
sounds  and  finally  to  talk  a  blue  streak.     It 
~  is  the  lisps,  the  bellows  and  the  ungodly 

sounds  that  are  giving  the  producers  head- 
aches and  those  depended  upon  to  eliminate 
them  sleepless  nights. 


IT  has  been  definitely  determined  that  the 
kiss  is  not  to  be  talkie-ized.  The  reverbera- 
tion of  the  smack  is  easily  picked  up  by  the 
recording  device,  but  as  the  reproducing 
apparatus  repeats  it  in  the  screening  it  is 
anything  but  satisfactory.  In  audience 
tests  the  theatergoers  burst  into  gleeful 
ribaldry  when  they  should  have  been 
thrilled.  The  closeups  with  the  lovers'  faces 
glued  together  remain  a  stock  factor,  but 
they  won't  be  "verbal."  The  "squishless" 
kiss  brings  the  desired  "Ooos"  from  the 
audience. 

Many  of  the  stars  famous  for  love  scenes 
had  to  learn  all  over  again  how  to  kiss  when 
the  silent  drama  [  please  turn  to  page  113  ] 

The  clatter  of  iron-wheeled  garbage 
wagons  raised  the  deuce  with  the  making 
of  sound  film  exteriors.  Imagine  the  rattle 
of  a  garbage  ambulance  in  the  background 
of  a  mountaineer  drama!  Now  all  Holly- 
wood garbage  wagons  have  balloon  tires 


THE  NATIONAL  GUIDE  TO  MOTION  PICTURES 


^  OUR  MODERN  MAIDENS— M.-G.-M. 

AS  Joan  Crawford's  first  starring  vehicle,  this  vivid 
picture  of  ultra-modern  youth,  as  the  movies  see  our 
younger  folk,  will  undoubtedly  create  quite  a  stir.  This  is 
Josephine  Lovett's  sequel  to  "Our  Dancing  Daughters." 
Then,  too,  it  is  the  first  time  Joan  and  Douglas  Fairbanks, 
Jr.,  have  played   together. 

Joan  plays  the  role  she  does  so  well,  that  of  a  pampered 
play-girl  bored  with  the  world  her  rich  father  gives  her  to 
play  with.  The  climax  of  the  picture  is  based  on  a  thorough- 
ly original  and  unique  situation. 

Joan  is  exquisitely  poised  and  gowned,  and  her  acting 
highly  commendable.  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  gives  astound- 
ingly  accurate  impersonations  of  John  Barrymore,  Jack 
Gilbert,  and  his  own  dad,  Douglas,  Sr.  Probably  a  tre- 
mendous box-oflice  hit.     Pari  Talkie. 


■^  INNOCENTS  OF  PARIS—Paiamount 

THIS  picture  is  JNIaurice  Chevalier's  (pronounced  She- 
val-yay)  first  screen  appearance  and,  because  of  his 
great  popularity  in  Paris,  his  screen  debut  has  been  awaited 
with    unusual    expectancy. 

Dispel  your  doubts,  he  can  stay  as  long  as  he  likes.  He 
sings  with  joy.  He  plays  with  abandon  and  his  personality 
gets  you.  He  renders  half  his  songs  in  French  and  half  in 
English,  but  it  is  not  just  his  pleasing  voice,  nor  even  his 
perfect  pantomime,  that  makes  him  a  success. 

The  plot  is  inconsequential  and  much  of  the  dialogue  is 
stilted  and  unnatural,  but  the  sparkling,  lovable  personaUty 
of  Chevalier  lifts  the  story  out  of  the  commonplace — and 
makes  it  dehghtful  entertainment.  Fans  will  love  Chevalier. 
AH  Talkie. 
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A  Review  of  the  New  Pictures 


BULLDOG  DRUMMOND—Goldwyn-United  Artists 


THIS  is  a  corking  melodrama — and  Ronald  Colman  gives 
the  best  talkie  performance  to  date.  He's  suave  and 
easy  before  the  terrorizing  "mikes."  \'oice  gives  him  a  new 
charm.  "Bulldog  Drummond"  puts  Ronald  Colman  right 
at  the  top  after  some  recent  wavering,  if  lavish,  films. 

The  English  writer  of  shockers,  Sapper,  dashed  off  "Bull- 
dog Drummond"  as  a  stage  melodrama.  With  the  advent 
of  the  talkies,  every  producer  was  after  it.  But  Sam 
Goldwyn  reached  first. 

Goldwyn  took  a  lot  of  pains  with  the  film.  It  is  intelli- 
gently and  tastefully  done.  The  sounding  is  highly  expert. 
Here  a  raindrop  can  be  made  to  act  in  the  sound  pictures 
as  excitingly  as  a  Rolls-Royce.  The  cutting  (one  of  the 
drawbacks  of  the  talkies  up  to  now)  is  finely  done.  In  a 
phrase,  "Bulldog  Drummond"  is  great  stuff. 

Bulldog  is  a  demobilized  officer  who  wearies  of  his  dull 
club  life.  He  puts  an  advertisement  in  the  "agony  column" 
of  The  London  Times,  asking  for  adventure.  Out  of  the 
avalanche  of  letters,  he  selects  one  signed  Phyllis.  It  re- 
quests him  to  be  at  the  Green  Bays  Inn  at  midnight,  if  he  is 
sincere  in  his  quest  for  adventure. 

It  develops  that  Pliyllis'  uncle,  a  miUionaire  American,  is 
being  held  prisoner  in  a  fake  hospital  by  three  master  crooks, 
aided  and  abetted  by  a  host  of  bloodthirsty  JMalays. 

Colman  gives  a  superb  performance  and  he  gets  fine  aid 
from  an  excellent  cast.  The  best  work  is  done  by  Claude 
Allister,  as  a  new  sort  of  silly  ass  Englishman,  and  by 
Lilyan  Tashman,  as  the  tough  baby  who  leads  the  crooks 
All  Talkie. 


SAVES    YOUR    PICTURE    TIME    AND    MONEY 


The  Best  Pictures  of  the  Month 

BULLDOG  DRUMMOND  MADAME  X 

FOX  MOVIETONE  FOLLIES 

OUR  MODERN  MAIDENS 

INNOCENTS  OF  PARIS 

THE  STUDIO  MURDER  MYSTERY 

The  Best  Performances  of  the  Month 

Ronald  Colman  in  "Bulldog  Drummond" 

Maurice  Chevalier  in  "Innocents  of  Paris" 

Ruth  Chatterton  in  "Madame  X" 

UUric  Haupt  in  "Madame  X" 

Joan  Crawford  in  "Our  Modern  Maidens" 

Claude  Allister  in  "Bulldog  Drummond" 

Lilyan  Tashman  in  "Bulldog  Drummond" 

Doug  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  in  "Our  Modern  Maidens" 

Warner  Oland  in  "The  Studio  Murder  Mystery" 

Casts  of  all  photoplays  reviewed  will  be  found  on  page  14^1 


JL-  FOX  MOVIETONE  FOLLIES— Fox 

WHEN  the  "Follies"  were  being  filmed,  visitors  at  Fox 
Studio  had  to  put  on  dark  glasses  and  false  mous- 
taches to  get  within  calling  distance  of  the  set.  All  activities 
were  shrouded  in  mystery.  But  the  revue  is  finished  at  last. 
Glorified  gals!  Legs!  Abbreviated  costumes!  Everything! 

Other  studios  have  already  followed  suit  with  this  type 
of  entirely  new  entertainment.  Song  wTiters  are  as  numer- 
ous as  microphones  in  Hollywood,  but  the  "Fox  Follies" 
is  first — and,  as  such,  is  important.  As  this  is  to  be  an  annual 
event  it  is  likely  to  improve  with  age  and  experience. 

The  music  is  the  best  part  of  it.  "Break  Away"  and  "Big 
City  Blues"  should  be  instantaneous  hits.  The  big  dance 
acts  are  breath-taking,  but  there  is  not  enough  variety. 

Sharon  Lynn  and  Sue  Carol  are  the  two  picture  players 
with  leading  roles.  Most  of  the  rest  are  from  the  stage. 
Sharon  is  surprisingly  good,  revealing,  as  she  does,  a  hot 
blues  voice.  Sue  is  full  of  pep  and  particularly  cute  in 
"Break  Away."  Stepin  Fetchit  furnishes  his  usual  brand 
of  unexcelled  comedy.  Di.xie  Lee  and  David  RoUins  dis- 
tinguish themselves. 

The  slight  story  (which  is  only  an  excuse  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  acts)  weakens  rather  than  aids  the  revue. 
Legitimate  plays  are  often  better  in  talkies,  but  synthetic 
follies  are  not  quite  like  the  real  thing.  Revues  depend 
upon  personality.  The  baldheaded  row  can't  send  mash 
notes  to  a  shadow  on  the  screen. 

However,  don't  miss  the  "Follies."  You'll  find  yourself 
absorbed  by  the  spectacle  and,  if  you  don't  go  away  hum- 
ming those  good  tunes,  we'll  be  surprised.    All  Talkie. 


^  MADAME  A— A/.-G.-M. 

RUTH  CHATTERTON  followed  at  least  three  big 
actresses  and  hundreds  of  lesser  ones  in  "Madame  X." 
Yet  neither  Bernhardt's  playing  nor  the  performances  of 
Dorothy  Donnelly  or  Pauline  Frederick  can  take  the  edge 
off  Chatterton's  superb  conception  of  this  famous  character. 

Lionel  Barrymore  has  put  aside  the  grease  paint  and  the 
Barrymore  tradition  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  broader 
medium  of  directing.    This  is  his  first  feature  length  attempt. 

In  the  court  room  scene  the  film  rises  to  its  emotional 
heights.  This  is  harrowing  and  poignant  beyond  words. 
Miss  Chatterton  does  her  best  work  thus  far  in  the  audibles 
in  this  scene  and  she  is  ably  aided  by  Raymond  Hackett. 

Ullric  Haupt,  too,  is  excellent  as  Laroqitc.  "Madame  X" 
is  a  little  slow  moving  as  it  works  up  to  its  climax — but  the 
big  scene  will  have  any  audience  hysterical.     .1//  Talkie. 
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JU  THE  STUDIO  MURDER  MYSTERY— Paramount 

NO  doubt  you  read  this  thrilling  m.vstery  in  Photoplay. 
Perhaps  you  were  among  the  many  thousands  who  took 
part  in  The  Studio  Murder  Mystery  Contest.  In  any 
event,  you  will  still  want  to  see  "The  Studio  Murder 
Mystery"  because  it  is  a  corking  mystery  melodrama, 
with  plenty  of  dramatic  kicks  and  numerous  surprises. 
The  story  deals  with  the  murder  of  a  prominent  actor  in  a 
big  studio  at  midnight.  The  suspects  are  many,  of  course, 
and  the  murder  chase  is  bafHing.  We  will  not  reveal  the  real 
murderer  here.  Paramount  made  numerous  changes  in  the 
story  and  you  will  have  to  see  the  film  to  find  out  whether 
the  original  killer  is  still  the  murderer.  These  changes,  by 
the  way,  have  not  hurt  the  story.  Warner  Oland  gives 
a  fine  performance  as  the  foreign  ace  director.     All  Talkie. 
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Sound  or  Silent,  You  Will  Find   the 


HONKY- 
TONK— 

Warners 

All  Talkie 
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THE  SQUALL 

^First 

National 

All  Talkie 


SOPHIE  TUCKER  is  on  the  Vitaphone.  Her  first  feature  is 
a  night  club  comedy  drama  with  a  synthetic  plot  that  is  a 
medley  of  "Singin'  Fool,"  "My  Man,"  and  "The  Little  Snob," 
but  Sophie  keeps  it  afloat  with  song.  A  cabaret  hostess,  edu- 
cating her  daughter  abroad,  has  always  kept  her  whoopee  life 
secret.  The  kid  breezes  in,  gets  wise,  and  snooty,  and  walks 
out.    Lila  Lee  is  gorgeous  as  the  upstage  daughter.    A  hit. 


YOU  remember  that  this  was  a  fairly  good  stage  play. 
You're  sure  that  the  film  version  is  pretty  bad.  Something 
happened  between  the  stor>'  conference  and  the  cutting  room. 
Myrna  Loy  is  the  stereotyped  Niibi,  the  gypsy  girl  and  the 
hot  baby  who  disrupts  homes,  while  Alice  Joyce  is  the  Hunga- 
rian mother  and  Carroll  Nye  is  the  son.  This  film  just  doesn't 
click,  that's  all.    And  it's  unconsciously  funny. 


THE  DUKE 
STEPS  OUT— 
M.-G.-M. 

Part  Talkie 


THE  MAN  I 

LOVE— 

Paramount 

All  Talkie 


ANOTHER  cream-puff  for  the  antics  of  the  Metro-Goldwyn 
playboy,  Billy  Haines.  He  plays  a  cultured  young  box- 
fighter  who  registers  incognito  at  a  co-educational  college  and 
falls  with  a  thud  for  Joan  Crawford.  And  for  a  climax  the  pic- 
ture has  one  of  these  sure  fire  prize  fights,  with  Bill  hitting  his 
opponent  with  everything  but  the  ring  stakes.  A  lightweight, 
friends,  but  amusing. 


WHEN  Richard  Arlen  finished  making  this  film  he  an- 
nounced that  he  was  "punch  drunk."  This  was  not  an 
exaggeration,  for  Dick  did  all  the  fight  scenes  without  benefit 
of  a  double.  This  is  the  first  time  that  he  has  spoken  on  the 
screen  and  this  carries  an  added  kick.  Arlen's  characteriza- 
tion gives  the  slight  stor>'  importance.  Mary  Brian  makes  a 
sweet  little  wife  and  Baclanova  is  as  devastating  as  ever. 


THE  RAIN- 
BOW MAN- 
Sono-Art — 
Paramount 

All  Talkie 


NOTHING 
BUT  THE 
TRUTH— 
Paramount 

All  Talkie 


SOMETHING  will  have  to  be  done  about  the  one  singie- 
talkie  plot  now  in  vogue.  Al  Jolson  started  it  with  "The 
Singing  Fool."  Here  it  is,  with  variations,  with  Eddie  Dowling 
as  a  minstrel  man  with  a  breaking  heart.  Frankie  Darro  is  the 
current  Sonny  Boy.  Real  talkie  honors  are  won  by  Marion 
Nixon.  The  hokum  is  liberal  in  this  film,  but  Dowling  has  a 
personality. 
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SOME  fifteen  years  ago  Max  Figman  created  the  principal 
role  in  this  famous  farce  on  the  stage.  Time  has  been  kind 
to  the  drama.  The  situation,  which  concerns  a  gentleman  who 
bets  ten  thousand  dollars  he  can  tell  the  absolute  truth  for 
twentv-four  hours,  is  still  hilarious.  Tr>-  it  over  on  your  vocal 
chords  and  see  what  happens.  Richard  Dix  is  at  his  best  in 
this  light  comedy.    Helen  Kane  is  a  hit. 


First  and  Best  Screen  Reviews  Here 


MOTHER'S 
BOY— Pat  he 

AH  Talkie 


SATURDAY'S 
CHILDREN— 
First  National 

Pari  Talkie 


ANOTHER  lad  makes  good  in  a  night  club  and  then  be- 
comes a  great  big  star  on  Broadway.  Al  Jolson  discovered 
this  plot.  Here  Morton  Downey  is  the  singer  who  makes  good 
triumphs.  Exactly  like  aU  the  other  talkie  plots  except  that 
Mort  plays  an  Irish  boy.  Downey  is  a  little  hefty  for  screen 
popularity  but,  with  a  bit  of  reducing,  a  new  plot  and  better 
recording,  he  has  his  chance. 


HERE  we  have  Corinne  Griffith  in  a  slow  moving  part- 
talkie  version  of  Maxwell  .Anderson's  prize  play.  Corinne's 
voice  records  nicely,  but  she  seems  altogether  too  bored  as  the 
working  girl  who  tricks  the  boy.  Grant  Withers,  into  marriage. 
They  quarrel  continuously  and  separate  but  are  reunited  later. 
.fMrna  Tell  portrays  the  scheming  sister  who  aids  Corinne. 
Marcia  Harris  does  well  as  the  landladv. 


THE  HOLE  IN 
THE  WALL— 
Paramount 

All  Talkie 
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NOT  QUITE 
DECENT— Fox 

Pari  Talkie 


IF  it  isn't  a  court  room  scene  in  the  talkies  these  days,  it's  a 
melodramatic  mystery,  and  "The  Hole  in  the  Wall"  is  one  of 
the  latter.  This  is  the  one  about  the  crooks  who  do  their  skull- 
duggery disguised  as  spiritualistic  mediums.  The  story  is  con- 
fusing, and  the  dialogue  is  weak.  On  the  credit  side  we  have 
fine  performances  by  three  newcomers  from  the  stage — - 
Claudette  Colbert,  Edward  G.  Robinson  and  Donald  Meek. 


ANOTHER  version  of  "The  Singin'  Fool,"  with  Louise 
Dresser  as  Al  Jolson  and  June  Collyer  as  an  idealized  Sonny 
Boy.  Louise  sings  the  theme  song,  "Empty  Arms,"  with  tears 
in  her  eyes  and  a  choke  in  her  larynx  because  her  daughter 
(who  doesn't  know  she's  a  daughter,  mind  you)  has  left  her. 
And,  to  make  the  idea  even  more  identical,  she  does  it  in  black 
face!    Mammy!    We  ask  you,  can  you  cope  with  it? 


THRU 

DIFFERENT 
EYES— Fox 

All  Talkie 


THE  TIME, 
THE  PLACE 
AND  THE 
GIRL— 
Warners 

All  Talkie 


MR.  FOX,  running  with  the  pack,  gives  us  another  all  talkie 
full  of  murders,  courtrooms  and  suspects.  The  only 
novelty  in  this  picture  is  the  fact  that  by  flashbacks  we  see 
three  versions  of  the  killing — one  the  district  attorney's,  one 
the  defense's,  and  one  the  true  story.  Warner  Baxter  and  Ed- 
mund Lowe  give  excellent  performances,  and  Mary  Duncan 
does  some  of  her  usual  flouncing  around  in  few  clothes. 


THE  experiences  of  a  jaunty  bond  salesman,  fresh  from  the 
gridiron,  with  an  unbreakable  bump  of  ego.  Lively  college 
atmosphere,  with  Grant  Withers  playing  football,  singing, 
whisthng,  and  using  his  sex  appeal  ...  all  to  good  advantage. 
Betty  Compson  and  Gertrude  Olmstead  are  nicely  contrasted. 
John  Davidsongives  an  excellent  performance.  You  will  want  to 
see  this  all-talking  comedy  drama.    [  ple.\se  turn  to  page  133  ] 
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$5,000 ///Fifty  Cash  Prizes 


RULES  OF  CONTEST 


1.  Fifty  cash  prizes  will  be  paid  by  Photoplay  Magazinb,  as  follows: 

First  Prize $1,500.00  Fourth  Prize $    250.00 

Second  Prize 1,000.00  Fifth  Prize 125.00 

Third  Prize 500.00  Twenty  Prizes  of  $50  each .    1,000.00 

Twenty-five  prizes  of  $25  each $625.00 


2.  In  four  issues  (the  June,  July,  August  and 
September  numbers)  Photoplay  Magazine  is  publish- 
ing cut  puzzle  pictures  of  the  well-known  motion 
picture  actors  and  actresses.  Eight  complete  cut 
puzzle  pictures  appear  in  each  issue.  Each  cut  puzzle 
picture  will  consist  of  the  lower  face  and  shoulders 
of  one  player,  the  nose  and  eyes  of  another,  and  the 
upper  face  of  a  third.  When  cut  apart  and  properly 
assembled,  eight  complete  portraits  may  be  produced. 
$5,000.00  in  prizes,  as  specified  in  rule  No.  1,  will  be 
paid  to  the  persons  sending  in  the  nearest  correctly 
named  and  most  neatly  arranged  set  of  thirty-two 
portraits. 

3.  Do  not  submit  any  solutions  or  answers  until  after 
the  fourth  set  of  cut  puzzle  pictures  has  appeared  in  the 
September  issue.  Assembled  puzzle  pictures  must  be 
submitted  in  sets  of  thirty-two  only.  Identifying 
names  should  be  written  or  typewritten  below  each 
assembled  portrait.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  contest 
all  pictures  should  be  sent  to  CUT  PICTURE  PUZZLE 
EDITORS,  Photoplay  Magazine,  750  North  Michi- 
gan Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  Be  sure  that  your  full  name 
and  complete  address  is  attached. 

4.  Contestants  can  obtain  help  in  solving  the  cut 
puzzle  pictures  by  carefully  studying  the  poems  appear- 
ing below  the  pictures  in  each  issue.  Each  eight-line 
verse  refers  to  the  two  sets  of  cut  puzzle  pictures  appear- 
ing directly  above  it.  The  six-line  verse  applies  generally 
to  the  four  sets  on  that  page.  Bear  in  mind  that  it  costs 
absolutely  nothing  to  enter  this  contest.  Indeed,  the 
contest  is  purely  an  amusement.  You  do  not  need  to  be 
a  subscriber  or  reader  of  Photoplay  Magazine  to  com- 
pete. You  do  not  have  to  buy  a  single  issue.  You  may 
copy  or  trace  the  pictures  from  the  originals  in  Photo- 


play Magazine  and  assemble  the  pictures  from  the 
copies.  Copies  of  Photoplay  Magazine  may  be 
examined  at  the  New  York  and  Chicago  ofhces  of  the 
publication,  or  at  public  libraries,  free  of  charge. 

5.  Aside  from  accuracy  in  assembling  and  identifying 
cut  puzzle  pictures,  neatness  in  contestants'  methods  of 
submitting  solutions  will  be  considered  in  awarding 
prizes.  The  thirty-two  cut  puzzle  pictures  or  their 
drawn  duplicates,  must  be  cut  apart,  assembled  and 
pasted  or  pinned  together,  with  the  name  of  the  player 
written  or  typewritten  below. 

6.  The  judges  will  be  a  committee  of  members  of 
Photoplay  Mag.\zine's  staff.  Their  decision  will  be 
final.  No  relatives  or  members  of  the  household  of 
anyone  connected  with  this  publication  can  submit 
solutions.  Otherwise,  the  contest  is  open  to  everyone 
everywhere. 

7.  In  the  case  of  ties  for  any  of  the  first  five  prizes,  the 
full  award  will  be  given  to  each  tying  contestant. 

8.  The  contest  will  close  at  midnight  on  September 
20th.  All  solutions  received  from  the  time  the  fourth 
set  of  pictures  appears  to  the  moment  of  midnight  on 
September  20th  will  be  considered  by  the  judges.  No 
responsibility  in  the  matter  of  mail  delays  or  losses  will 
rest  with  Photoplay  Magazine.  Send  your  answers  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  last  set  of  cut  puzzle  pictures 
appears  in  the  September  issue,  which  will  appear  on 
the  newsstands  on  or  about  August  15th.  The  prize 
winners  will  be  announced  in  the  January,  1930,  issue  of 
Photoplay. 

9.  No  solution  will  be  returned  unless  sufficient 
postage  accompanies  the  solution  and  such  request  is 
made  at  time  of  submission. 


Cut  Puzzle  Pictures  Are  on  Second  and  Third  Pages  Following  This  Announcement 


SUGGESTIONS 


Contestants  should  study  the  poems  appearing  in  connection 
with  the  cut  puzzle  pictures.  These  are  the  indicators  for 
identifying  the  contest  puzzle  pictures  and  winning  prizes. 

Contestants  will  note  that  identifying  numbers  appear  at  the 
margin  of  the  cut  puzzle  pictures.  These  numbers  may  be 
copied  upon  the  cut  portraits,  with  pencil  or  pen,  so  that,  in 
pasting  or  pinning  the  completed  portrait,  it  will  be  possible  to 
show  the  way  the  cut  pieces  originally  appeared. 
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As  no  solutions  may  be  entered  before  the  fourth  set  of  puzzle 
pictures  appears,  it  is  suggested  that  contestants  merely  pin 
their  solutions  together  until  the  conclusion.  This  will  permit 
the  shifting  and  changing  about  of  pictures  as  the  contest 
progresses — and  will  give  time  for  lengthy  consideration  and 
study. 

Each  cut  puzzle  picture  is  a  portrait  of  a  well-known  motion 
picture  actor  or  actress. 


jTSDWINA  BOOTH 
^°,  will  be  the  only 
white  woman  in  the 
cast  of  "Trader  Horn." 
She  has  gone  to  British 
East  Africa  to  play  the 
role  of  ?iina  T.  in  the  ad' 
venturous  story  of  the 
dark  continent.  Two 
years  ago  Miss  Booth  was 
a  stenographer,  then  she 
worked  as  an  extra  player 
and  now  *he  is  appearing 
in  one  of  the  most  glam- 
orous roles  of  the  year. 
And  that,  in  spite  of  all 
advice  to  the  contrary,  is 
why  girls  go  to  Holly- 
wood 


BuU 


Photoplay  Magazine's  New  $5,000  Cut  Puzzle  Contest 


/  AND  2 

The  hair  owes  her  start  to  a  Barrie  built  part. 
The  eyes  in  a  war  play  made  good. 
The  mouth  has  known  scissors — just  recently, 
And  if  you  can't  guess  her.  you  should! 

The  nair  sailed  from  over  the  sea  to  our  screen. 
The  eyes  came  from  Texas  to  star, 
The  mouth  knew  a  miracle  once — and  it  took 
Herself,  and  her  cast,  very  far! 


3  AND  4 
The  hair  is  the  sweetheart  of  millions  of  fans, 
The  eyes  once  knew  vaudeville  fame; 
The  mouth  was  first  married  to  one  who  was  blessed 
With  a  splendid,  poetical  name' 

The  hair  has  cut  loose  from  the  long  contract  game. 
The  eyes  have  just  played  a  flirt's  part; 
The  niouth  is  unmarried — she's  just  twenty-one, 
But  she's  already  made  a  great  start! 


RESUME 
Three  oj  them  are  married  — u/ia  .'u.-  uct  divorced— 
And  none  ts  quite  blonde  or  brunette 
And  two  are  old  timers,  from  way  bai.k  ut  scratch. 
And,  say,  they're  both  going  strong  yet! 
Three  of  them  have  blue  eyes,  one  played  little  gtrls— 
And  one  is  bere/l  of  her  long  golden  curls. 


Complete  Rules  for  Competition  Appear  on   Page  58 
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1  AND  2 
The  hair  knew  the  stage  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  eyes  went  to  Staunton  M.  A. : 
The  mouth  has  made  "Mammy"  a  national  word. 
In  concert  and  talkie  and  play. 

The  hair  first  made  good  in  a  film  full  of  strife, 
The  eyes  on  a  third  wife  are  smiling; 
The  mouth  had  no  training,  but  won  movie  fame 
For  his  manner  and  looks  were  beguiling. 


3  AND  4 
The  hair  has  walked  out  on  a  famous  screen  czar, 
The  eyes  more  than  once  have  been  wed; 
The  mouth  is  the  hero  of  Rex  Beachesque  plots — 
He  s  the  favorite  of  all,  it  is  said. 

The  hair  has  just  done  H   B.  Warner's  pet  r6le, 
The  eyes  know  what  wedding  ring  means, 
The  mouth  plays  the  lover,  the  vivid  he-man. 
And  he's  dark  and,  oh,  gosh,  how  he  screens! 


Three  oj  them  wer^  married  {and  lu\>  mure  than  once!) 

And  one  is.  as  yet,  unengaged- 

And  one  was  in  love  wiih  a  blonde  Nordu  iiar   - 

Who  IS  quite  used  to  being  Jront  pag-^d' 

They  all  have  dark  hair — and  just  one.  ^vtM  oJ  blue 

Ana  he.  by  the  way.  is  the  one  that's  leuit  new' 


Ruth  Harriet  Louise 


(^Tyi  popular  request,  as  they  say,  "Our  Dancing  Daughters"  will  be  followed 

J~^  by  "Our  Modern  Maidens,"  also  an  original  story  by  Josephine  Lovett. 

And,  by  way  of  clinching  the  success  of  the  sequel,  Anita  Page  will  again 

play  one  of  those  tantalizing  flappers,  with  Joan  Crawford  as  the  heroine  of  the 

picture 


Chester    Morris    as    Chester 

Morris,  a  young  family  man 

who  loves  the  little  wife  and 

kiddie 


loung 

^KlNG 

Leer 

How  Chester  Morris 

snarled  himself  to 

fame  in  the  talkies 

By  Leonard  Hall 


Chester     Morris     as     Chick 

Williams    of     "Alibi,"     who 

would  kill  a  cop  for  a  nickel 

or  nothing 


AT  the  exact  center  of  the  talking  picture  hullabaloo 
sits  a  dazed  and  puzzled  young  actor  named  Chester 
Morris,  the  sensation  of  "Alibi." 
Young  Mr.  Morris  feels  as  though  he  had  been  struck 
smartly  behind  and  below  the  left  ear  with  a  bung-starter. 

Mr.  Morris'  sudden  success  is  one  of  these  overnight  miracles 
produced  by  theover-a-couple- 
of-nights  talkies.  They  make 
and  break  fast  in  these  pin- 
wheel  days,  and  Mr.  Morris 
was  one  of  the  fastest  hits  on 
record — one  of  those  screaming 
grass-cutters  right  over  third 
base  that  are  always  good  for 
three  bags  if  the  runner  is  fast. 

And  now  this  thirty-year-old 
trouper,  already  a  veteran,  is 
one  of  the  most  sought  after 
young  men  in  pictures,  on  the 
strength  of  his  superb  leering 
and  snarling  in  Roland  West's 
all-talker  of  crime  and  copdom. 
It  might  be  said  that  he  has 
the  world  by  the  leers.  In  fact, 
it  75  said.    I  say  it. 

At  this  moment,  Chester  is 
a  bit  goofy  around  the  edges. 

Contracts  explode  in  his  face. 
Each  bang  on  the  door  is  just 
another  wire  from  a  producer. 

Earnest  lady  interviewers 
prowl  the  hallways  and  peer 
over  transoms,  lunging  at  the 
boy  with  poised  pencils  when- 
ever he  pops  out  for  the  morn- 
ing milk.  A  little  maddening 
to  a  young  actor  who  never 
called  out  the  reserves  before, 
but  he  is  game  and  happy. 

Though  he  did  go  up  like  a 
shot,  Chester  Morris'  whole 
life  had  fitted  him  for  success 
when  the  big  break  came  and 
the  fat  part  of  Chick  Williams 
tumbled  into  his  lap. 


A  son  of  a  famous  theatrical  family,  Chester  was  tossed  on  the 
stage  almost  before  his  voice  had  changed  from  an  uncertain 
treble  to  a  positive  baritone. 

His  first  job  of  work,  as  a  kid,  was  with  Lionel  Barrymore 
in  "The  Copperhead,"  that  Civil  War  play  which  Lionel  later 
did  for  the  screen.     He  went  on  in  all  sorts  of  roles  in  all  manner 

of  plays  —  on  Broadway,  in 
stock  and  on  the  far-flung 
deserts  of  the  road. 

In  1926  he  began  to  special- 
ize in  the  crime  roles  that 
finally  prepared  him  to  do 
Chick  Williams,  that  nasty 
little  snake  of  gangland. 


TT     r, 

Ifault. 


Chester  Morris  and  the  little  woman  at  home. 

Their  marriage  tied   two  theatrical  families. 

The  wifelet's  a  trouper,  too 


really  wasn't  Morris' 
He'd  much  rather  play 
nice  boys  than  cop-killers. 
Oddly  enough,  it  was  George 
M.  Cohan  who  made  a  rat  out 
of  the  lad — George  M.,  who 
has  always  specialized  in  every- 
thing clean  and  American  far 
into  the  per  cents. 

"I'm  afraid  it  will  type  me, 
George,"    said    Morris. 

"No,  it  won't,"  said  the 
silver-haired  song  and  dance 
man.  "And  besides,  I'll  give 
you  a  nice,  clean  part  in  my 
next  show." 

But  it  did  type  him,  and  for 
three  years  he  was  the  leading 
stage  exponent  of  youthful 
skullduggery  —  of  rodent-like 
boys  with  slit  eyes  and  curling 
lips.  He  murdered  and  seduced 
and  took  dope  —  this  hand- 
some young  fellow  who  loves 
his  family,  adores  his  mite  of  a 
wife, and  thinks  he  has  the  finest 
mother-in-law  on  earth.  (Her 
name  is  Cynthia  Kilborn,  and 
Morris  is  about  right!) 

[  PLEASE  TURN  TO  PAGE   107   ] 
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Russell  Ball 


y^N  amazing  woman — Gloria  Swanson — who  has  had  everything 

(^^/^    and  lost  it  and  had  it  again.     A  trifle  bitter,  but  a  glorious 

fighter  when  she  is  forced  to  it.     Her  name  is  a  synonym  for 

luxury,  she  is  envied  by  thousands  of  girls,  but  she  is  one  of  the  most 

unhappy  actresses  on  the  screen 


6J^ 


What  Next 

for 

Gloria? 


Her  future  is 
in  your  hands 

By 
Katherine  Albert 


A  GOOD  many  years  ago  a  little,  snub-nosed  girl  in  a  cheap,  silk 
dress  stood  before  a  second-rate  director  and  tried  to  look  as 
if  she  had  never  worked  in  Keystone  Comedies. 
It  was  useless,  for  the  remains  of  custard  clung  to  her  sym- 
bolically. There  was  an  over-developed  muscle  in  the  right  arm.  It  got 
there  from  slinging  pies. 

She  could  conceal  her  Keystone  past  no  better  than  she  could  hide  a 
vivid  personality.  In  spite  of  the  frouzy  dress  and  the  "very  chick  hat, 
dearie,'"   Gloria  Swanson  had  what  it  takes. 

She  was  given  her  first  dramatic  role.  It  was  a  decided  departure  and 
Gloria  got  it  by  a  fluke.  Up  to  that  time  screen  actresses  had  been 
divided  into  two  divisions.  They  were  either  nasty  nice  or  dirty  bad. 
The  word  "flapper"  had  not  yet  been  coined.  But  Triangle  had  bought 
a  story,  the  protagonist  of  which  was  a  hoyden  who,  in  spite  of  a  gay 
exterior,  was  a  nice  girl  after  all.      E.xecutives,  fearful  of  trusting  the 


Gloria  Swanson's  first  dramatic 
picture  was  called  "Smoke."  In  it 
she  wore  this  outfit,  described  as 
"the  first  aviation  bathing  suit  ever 
designed"      ' 

role  with  one  of  their  stock  players,  who  could  be 
nothing  but  good — oh,  terribly  good — or  bad — just 
rotten  bad — had  called  in  an  outsider. 

The  outsider  was  the  snub-nosed  Gloria  who  tried 
to  look  as  if  her  only  acquaintance  with  pies  was  at 
the  dinner  table. 

And  with  the  big  dramatic  part  she  was  given  un- 
heard of  riches.  She  found  that  her  weekly  envelope 
contained,  instead  of  the  S35  Keystone  had  paid  her, 
a  neat  $150. 

Gloria  became,  at  that  very  moment,  a  motion 
picture  star.  Someone  told  her  of  the  installment 
plan.  She  wanted  a  car  and  a  home  and  clothes — ■ 
for  which  she  had  no  taste  at  all — and  luxurious 
furniture.  And  she  had  them,  as  she  has  had  what- 
ever material  things  she  wanted.  She  bought  them 
simply  by  writing  her  name  to  little  pieces  of  paper. 
It  was  as  easy  as  acting.  But  when  she  was  through 
she  found  that  she  had  contracted  to  pay  $165  a 
week  on  a  $150  salary. 

Thus  Gloria  Swanson — who  has  always  spent  $165 
for  every  sS150  earned.  [  please  turn  to  page  124  ] 


She  married  the  Marquis  de  la  Falaise  de  la 
Coudray.  It  was  a  romantic  marriage  and, 
for  a  time,  a  happy  one.  Henry  now  spends 
much  of  his  time  in  Paris,  away  from 
Gloria  and  Hollywood.  For  Gloria,  men  can 
only  be  a  side  issue 
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Golden 


A  sophisticated 
story  of  Holly- 
wood, in  which  a 
modern  Jason  sets 
out  to  seek  the 
precious  prize 


ELSA  DELMAR  felt  a  de- 
lightful sense  of  triumph  as 
she  entered  her  big  bedroom. 
It  was  not  quite  dark  outside 
but  the  maid  had  drawn  the  cur- 
tains, and  the  fire  leaping  in  the 
grate  lighted  up  the  lacquered 
furniture  and  jade  and  gold  cush- 
ions. Elsa  was  aware,  too,  that  it 
lighted  her  face  in  a  flattering  way 
and  made  her  look  rather  beautiful 
and  youthful.  But  then,  happi- 
ness has  a  way  of  lopping  off  sever:il 
years  from  a  woman's  age.  And 
Elsa  was  very  happy  indeed  at  that 
moment. 

She  tossed  her  silver  fox  scarf 
across  a  chair,  pulled  off  the  little 
white  feather  ^turban  which  had 
received  so  many  compliments  that 
afternoon,  and  rang  for  the  maid 
to  bring  her  a  cocktail. 

Life  was  really  quite  thrilling, 
thought  Elsa,  as  she  sank  luxu- 
riously into  a  low  cushioned  chair 
before  the  fire,  lighted  a  gold-tipped 
cigarette  and  watched  the  little 
spirals  of  smoke.  It  seemed  such  a 
short  time  ago  that  she  had  been  just 
an  extra  girl,  trying  to  make  a  pre- 
carious seven-fifty  or  ten  dollars  a 

day  cover  her  needs.  And  then,  with  the  swiftness  that  is  Holly- 
wood, she  had  married  George  Delmar,  who  had  become  in  the 
past  two  years  one  of  the  most  sought  after  directors  in  the 
business. 

Elsa  had  given  up  the  screen.  She  knew  she  was  not  really 
beautiful.  Pretty  perhaps,  if  you  didn't  take  her  to  pieces. 
But  she  had  found  that  when  you  are  looking  for  a  job  in  pictures 
they  have  absolutely  no  scruples  about  taking  you  to  pieces. 
So  Elsa  had  wisely  concluded  that  she  would  be  much  happier 
out  of  pictures.  She  had  everything  she  wanted — this  beauti- 
ful home  in  Beverly  Hills,  a  foreign  car  and  a  chauffeur,  charge 
accounts  at  all  the  smart  shops,  and  people  saying,  "Yes,  Mrs. 
Dchnar';  a  cottage  at  Malibu  Beach,  and  the  social  prestige 
that  goes  with  being  the  wife  of  an  important  picture  director. 
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Itlustraled   by 

Everett   Shinn 

Of  course  she  did  not  really  have  very  much  of  George.  His 
life  was  almost  entirely  absorbed  by  his  work  and  while  Elsa 
often  suspected  that  lie  was  not  always  at  the  studio  on  the 
nights  when  he  was  supposedly  working,  she  was  clever  enough 
not  to  check  up  on  him.  Not  that  she  believed  ignorance  is  bliss, 
but  rather  that  it  is  folly  to  know  too  much.  Most  husbands, 
she  was  aware,  chiseled  a  Uttle  bit,  and  as  some  wisecracker 
said,  love's  time-table  in  Hollywood  is  subject  to  change 
without  notice. 

GEORGE  was  always  very  discreet  and  he  had  a  charming  way 
of  remembering  to  present  her  with  exquisite  gifts  at  frequent 
intervals.  Once  it  had  been  a  square-cut  emerald  surrounded 
by  tiny  diamonds,  after  he  had  been  away  on  a  location  trip. 


.^LEEGER 


I 


By 

Grace 
Mack 


"^■fy.,- 


Then  there  had  been  that  lovely  string  of  pearls  when  he  re- 
turned from  a  week-end  of  tuna  fishing.  And  when  he  had 
completed  his  first  picture  with  that  sultr\' Spanish  star  he  had 
surprised  Elsa  by  giving  her  a  gorgeous  ermine  evening  wrap. 
There  are  women  who  would  have  suspected  that  these  gifts 
were  peace  ofTerings  for  some  amorous  detour  and  would  have 
spoiled  everything  by  insisting  upon  explanations.  Elsa 
merely  kissed  George  and  told  him  he  was  a  perfect  darling. 
That  was  probably  why  they  got  on  so  well  together  and  why 
they  were  so  often  referred  to  as  the  ideal  Hollywood  couple. 

IT  was  true  that  many  of  the  women  in  Elsa's  crowd  did  a 
little  detouring  too.    Some  of  them  discussed  their  new  thrills 
quite  frankly.    Elsa  herself  was  very  careful.    If  she  sometimes 


Elsa  introduced  them.  She 
wondered  if  George  noticed  how 
odd  her  voice  sounded.  He 
asked,  "Is  this  the  young  man 
you  were  telling  me  about, 
Elsa?"  "Why,  I  don't  remem- 
ber," she  lied.  "That  night  we 
talked  about  a  blonde  man  to 
play  opposite  Dalmores,"  he  re- 
minded her.  She  remembered 
she  had  not  mentioned  any 
particular  man.  Was  Georg; 
just  being  subtle? 


felt  the  primitive  emotions  which 
some  of  her  friends  confessed  to 
rather  proudly,  she  kept  them  care- 
fully leashed.  There  were  times  of 
course  when  she  indulged  in  perfectly 
harmless  flirtations — what  woman 
doesn't? — but  she  always  stopped 
before  they  approached  fever  heat. 
.V  woman  needs  flirtations,  she  often 
said,  to  keep  her  young. 

MEETING  that  perfectly  charm- 
ing Jason  Castle  at  Gloria  Kane's 
party  that  afternoon,  for  instance, 
had  made  her  feel  quite  a  different  per- 
son. Apparently  he  was  a  newcomer 
to  Hollywood.  .At  least  it  was  the 
first  time  Elsa  had  ever  seen  him. 
She  had  learned  very  little  about 
him  for  he  had  paid  her  the  subtle 
compliment  of  talking  about  her 
instead  of  about  himself.  He  was 
rather  young — about  twenty-si.x  she 
imagined — tall  and  blonde,  and 
terribly  good  looking  in  a  Viking 
sort  of  way. 

The  way  he  had  devoted  himself  to 
. ;  her  so  e.xclusively  had  really   been 

very  amusing.  It  was  a  new  expe- 
rience for  Elsa.  She  had  become 
quite  accustomed  to  the  fact  that 
wherever  she  went  there  would  be  women  much  more  beautiful 
than  she  who  would  naturally  occupy  the  center  of  the  stage. 
This  afternoon  had  been  delightfully  different.  Even  the  soul- 
ful eyes  of  Donna  Dalmores,  who  was  the  current  Hollywood 
rave,  had  been  unable  to  lure  Jason  away  from  Elsa's  side, 
though  they  had  very  obviously  tried.  No  wonder  that  Elsa 
felt  a  sense  of  triumph. 

She  reached  for  her  bag  and  extracted  a  little  slip  of  paper  on 
which  he  had  jotted  his  telephone  number. 

The  next  day  when  they  were  lunching  together,  not  at  the 

popular  Montmartre  where  all  the  picture  stars  go  to  see  and 

be  seen,  but  at  a  charming,  little  hideaway  tearoom.  Jason  said: 

"You're  the  kind  of  woman  I  have  dreamed  about  in  lonely 

moments "  [please  turn  to  page  126  ] 
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Reeling 


with 

Leonard 
Hall 


Just  before  the 
Famous  Director 
woke  up  with  a 
Dark  Brown  Taste, 
he  heard  the  Star 
say,  "No,  pul- 
LEASE,  Mr.  Lang- 
worthy,  no  close- 
ups!  Just  let  me 
stand  over  there 
behind  that  fat 
man  with  the 
wens,  where  I'll 
be  out  of  your 
way!" 


euND 


Hollywood 

{By  one  who  is  there  now.) 

Alice  Whiles  and  Clara  Bows 
Dripping  these  and  them  and  those— 

Gilbert  necking,  Garbo  slinking. 
Twenty  thousand  actors  drinking — 

Sunshine  thirty  hours  a  day. 
Little  work  and  plenty  pay — 

Dix,  Navarro,  Billie  Dove, 
Herbert  Howe  and  Bessie  Love — 

Swamis,  yogis,  Aimce,  Couc, 
Gin  and  jazz  and  joy  and  hooey — 

It  cannot  be,  whate'er  the  dope. 
As  nice  and  nutty  as  I  hope! 


Getting  Personal 

Charlie  Chaplin  recently  celebrated  his  40th  birthdaj'  and 
had  his  dapple-gray  hair  dyed.  ...  A  German  physician  is  said 
to  have  deserted  the  Fatherland  for  Dolores  del  Rio,  which  is, 
as  the  old  sea  song  says,  Rolling  Down  to  Rio.  .  .  .  Adolphe 
Menjou's  favorite  purp  is  named  "Weenie."  Obviously,  hot. 
.  .  .  Greta  Garbo  drives  a  Ford.  .  .  .  Phyllis  Haver,  retired 
blonde,  was  married  to  Billy  Seeman  by  Mayor  James  "Jim- 
mie"  Walker  of  New  York,  told  the  man  she  was  27,  quit 
Douglas,  Kansas,  for  her  career  and  will  live  in  a  bungalow  on 
a  17-story  New  York  building.  The  spouse  has  millions,  made 
in  merchandise.  He  is  37.  .  .  .  Romances  said  to  be  on  at  the 
moment,  but  don't  quote  me — Lottie  Pickford  and  Russell 
Gillard  (Michigan  Lumberman),  Virginia  Valli  and  Charles 
FarreU,  Buddy  Rogers  and  Florence  Hamberger  (non-pro- 
fessional), Viola  Dana  and  Rex  Lease  and  Pola  Negri  and 
Rudolph  Friml,  the  famous  operetta  composer.  .  .  .  Lois  Moran 
has  opened  a  smart  sports  shop  in  Hollywood.  .  .  .  Dorothy 
Gish  is  going  back  to  pictures,  once  more  of  the  British  make. 
.  .  .  Eileen  Percy  is  playing  on  the  stage  in  Los  ."Vngeles.  .  .  . 
Leatrice  Joy  and  Lita  Grey  Chaplin  have  been  singing  on  stage 
and  air,  but  that  isn't  the  reason  Marion  Talley  quit  opera. 
E.  Burton  Steene  was  the  greatest  air  cameraman  in  the  busi- 
ness. He  had  dared  death  in  shooting  nose  dives  and  tail  spins 
in  all  the  great  air  pictures  from  "Wings"  to  "Hell's  Angels." 
Recently  he  died  at  the  age  of  43 — in  bed,  of  heart  disease. 
'Slife  for  you!  .  .  .  The  best  new  bet  in  pictures  recently  .  .  .  Kay 
Francis,  brunette  siren  of  the  quiet-working  type.    Watch  for 
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her  in  "Gentlemen  of  the  Press"  and  Bow's  new  "Dangerous 
Curves."  .  .  .  There  are  no  talking  pictures  in  India,  but  21 
companies  are  producing  silent  films  there.  .  .  .  Pat  Rooney 
and  Marion  Bent  have  been  married  25  years. .  . .  Mary  Duncan 
really  fell  out  of  an  automobile  and  really  was  badly  contused. 
.  .  .  Lupe  Velez  has  signed  to  make  a  series  of  records  for  Victor, 
she  to  get  SI 5,000  and  a  cut  the  first  year.  .  .  .  When  Jolson's 
"The  Jazz  Singer"  opened  in  Sweden,  with  no  sound  in  Scan- 
dinavia, the  music  was  furnished  by  a  choir.  .  .  .  Josef  von 
Sternberg  is  said  to  be  the  only  Paramount  director  who  carries 
a  cane.  He  is  also  the  only  Paramount  director  named  Josef 
von  Sternberg,  so  what  of  it,  anyway?  Let's  drop  the  whole 
thing  right  here! 


Our  Monthly  Libel  Suit 

From  unimpeachable  sources  I  give  you  the  pet  names 
of  the  John  Barrymore-Dolores  Costello  royal  family. 

She  is  his  "little  egg." 

He  is  her  "winkie-dee." 

Denials  will  be  filed  with  Nelson,  head  of  our  Broom  and 
Duster  Department. 


Just  Gagging  Along 

"Charlie  and  I  are  good  friends — perhaps  we  are  learning  to 
understand  each  other  better" — Lita  Grey  Chaplin.  This 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Graphic.  The  story  was  signed  by 
Lois  BuU.  .  .  .  Paramount  thinks  the  public  is  fed  up  with 
calling  Clara  Bow-do-de-oh-do  "The  It  Girl,"  and  looks  for  a 
new  descriptive  trademark.  Among  those  it  considers  is  "The 
Brooklyn  IJonfire."  Thanks  for  the  kiss  on  the  cheek — that's 
one  of  mine.  I  have  a  better.  The  sign  on  their  own  Rialto 
Theater  in  New  York  read— Clara  Bow— "The  Wild  Party." 
.  .  .  Louise  Dresser  is  confined  to  her  home  after  having  been 
bitten  by  a  cat.  .'Ml  right,  Louise,  what  was  her  name?  .  .  . 
M.-G.-M.  has  just  sent  S2S0  worth  of  cosmetics  to  Edwina 
Booth  of  "Trader  Horn"  in  .\frica.  Go  on,  there  isn't  that 
much  face  in  the  world!  .  .  .  Dorothy  Parker,  the  wit,  says  she 
wants  to  write  the  theme  song  for  "The  Bridge  of  San  Luis 
Rey."  What  would  it  be  but  "The  San  Luis  Blues"?  .  .  .  Guy 
Oliver  has  just  appeared  in  his  31Sth  picture.  Next  he'll  tell  us 
he  plaved  the  caboose  in  "The  Great  Train  Robbery."  ...  In 
Chicago,  during  a  showing  of  "Noah's  Ark,"  the  synchroniza- 
tion blew  a  tire.  Big  Boy  Williams  and  George  O'Brien  were 
shown  having  a  hot  tiff  when  the  screen  said,  in  Dolo  Costello's 
voice,  "Kiss  me  again  for  France!"  ...  In  Hollywood  they  call 
the  camera  booth  the  "doghouse." 


Do  You 
^2)rink 
Enough 
Water? 


"Your  diet  should  include  at 

least  two  quarts  of  fluid  every 

day" 

Says 

Dr.  H.  B.  K.  Willis 


HAVE  you  a  problem  of  diet?  Let  Dr.  Willis  of 
PHOTOPLAY  be  your  adviser.  Write  to  him 
in  care  of  PHOTOPLAY,  816  Taft  Building, 
Hollywood,  Calif.  And  be  sure  to  enclose  a  self- 
addressed  stamped  envelope  for  reply.  Dr.Willis 
will  give   your  question   his   personal   attention. 


""▼"T"     '▼'ATER  we're  waiting  for,  oh,  my  heart?" 

\    \     /       This  should  be  the  lament  of  the  dehydrated 
^V^V     dames  and  damsels  of  today  who  are  thirsting  to 
become  thin,  if  you  will  pardon  the  distortion  of 
Tosti's  famous  love  song's  first  line. 

In  this,  the  hey-day  of  the  food  faddists,  the  reductionists 
and  the  dietetic  cranks,  there  are  probably  more  fallacies 
extant  about  water  and  its  proper  place  in  the  dietary  than 
perhaps  any  other  article  of  food. 

The  reductionist  commands  you  not  to  drink  water  if  you 
would  get  thin  because  it  is  the  element  which  gives  weight  to 
the  body. 

The  food  faddist  declares  that  over-indulgence  in  water  will 
thin    the   blood    and   produce 
grave  disease   of   the   kidney.  

The  dietetic  crank  advises 
limiting  the  fluid  intake  be- 
cause it  interferes  with  the 
processes   of    digestion. 

Such  statements  are  rank 
fallacies  as  well  as  being  utter 
absurdities.  But  as  a  result 
of  these  contradictory  dicta, 
he  or  she  who  would  diet  to 
preserve  health  is  absolutely 
baffled  and  apt  to  exclaim  in 
despair,  "Water,  water,  every- 
where, nor  any  drop  to  drink." 
Water  should  be  used  freely 
both  internally  and  externally. 
This  discussion  will  be  con- 
fined to  its  internal  applica- 
tion. Its  external  employ- 
ment by  my  readers  must  be  at 
the   dictates   of   conscience. 

Water  is  a  tremendously 
vital  factor  in  the  body  nutri- 
tion. It  is  of  greater  impor- 
tance than  the  ordinary  food- 
stuffs and  is  second  only  to  oxy- 
gen   when    measured    by    the 


WHY  do  you  need  plenty  of  water? 
"First,  because  it  is  the  best  food 
solvent.  Second,  it  is  indispensable  as  a 
sewage  fluid.  Third,  it  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  regulation  of  body  tempera- 
ture." 

When  should  water  be  taken  and  how 
much  is  essential  to  health  1 

"Drink  a  pint  of  hot  water  in  the 
morning,  soon  after  you  arise.  Drink  a 
glass  of  water  before  and  after  each  meal 
and  a  glass  between  meals.  At  bedtime 
drink  another  pint  of  water." 

Is  water  fat-producing? 

"The  drinking  of  water  favors  in- 
creased bodily  activities  and  it  is  signifi- 
cant to  note  that  all  of  the  reputable 
reduction  regimens  call  for  a  liberal 
amount  of  fluid." 


urgencv  of  demand  and  the  proin|>lness  with  which  disaster 
follows  failure  of  supply.  The  normal  diet  should  contain  an 
adequate  amount  of  fluid  because  water  has  at  least  three  im- 
portant functions  in  the  body. 

First,  it  is  the  best  food  solvent;  second,  it  is  indispensable  as 
a  sewage  fluid;  and  third,  it  is  an  important  factor  in  the  regu- 
lation of  the  body  temperature.  It  is  the  water  in  the  body 
which  not  only  carries  the  food  elements  to  the  body  cells  but 
also  carries  away  from  the  cells  the  waste  products  of  the  life 
processes.  .\11  chemical  reactions  lake  place  more  freely  in 
the  presence  of  water  and  since  the  building-up  and  tearing- 
down  processes,  going  on  endlessly  in  the  body  in  this  con- 
tinuous performance  which  we  call  life,  are  largely  chemical, 

we  must  have  the  medium 
present  in  which  these  chemical 
interchanges  take  place  best. 
The  importance  of  water  to  the 
body  is  so  evident,  the  need 
of  water  so  promptly  recog- 
nized and  so  easily  met,  that 
little  discussion  is  required. 


WATER  is  taken  into  the 
bod\-  by  wa\-  of  the  large 
and  small  intestine,  the  stomach 
absorbing  little  or  none.  More 
than  two  quarts  of  water  are 
lost  to  the  body  daily  through 
the  kidneys,  the  lungs,  the  skin 
and  the  bowel.  Healthy  indi- 
\iduals  maintain  a  fairly  accu- 
rate balance  between  fluid  in- 
takes and  outputs.  As  the 
output  increases  the  individual 
instinctively  drinks  more  fluid. 
When  more  fluid  than  is 
needed  is  taken,  the  output  in- 
creases. 

You     receive     your     water 
from    three  sources — from  the 

(  PLEASE   TURN   TO   PAGE   131  ] 
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ow  They  Manage 

Walk  right  in — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Morosco 
want  to  show  you  their  new  home 


The  "Whoopee  Room" 
— so  named  by  Corinne 
Griffith  and  Walter 
Morosco  because  they 
designed  it  specially 
as  a  playroom  for  en- 
tertaining their  guests 
with  games,  cards  and 
music.  It  is  an  amus- 
ing, gay  room,  in  mod- 
ern French  style,  done 
in  orange,  black  and 
silver 


WHEN  Corinne  Griffith  and  Walter  Morosco  de- 
cided to  acquire  a  new  home,  they  gave  up  a 
three-acre  "estate"  in  favor  of  plain  No.  912  N. 
Rexford  Drive,  Beverly  Hills.  An  estate  was  a 
bit  too  pretentious  for  a  couple  who  have  to  be  away  so  much. 
"  Besides,  if  neither  of  us  earned  another  penny,  we  could 
live  in  this  house  for  the  rest  of  our  lives,"  says  Corinne,  who 
believes  in  keeping  one  eye  on  the  future.  "The  estate  was 
too  expensive." 

But  they  have  made  of  the  new  home  a  luxurious  treasure 
house.  It  stands  on  a  large  corner  lot,  surrounded  by  soft 
green  lawns  and  shrubberj'.  A  rich  contractor  had  built  it  for 
himself.  "And  we  can  brag  that  we  have  the  best  built  house 
in  California,"  Corinne  says,  laughingly. 

It  was  originally  Spanish  type,  but  Corinne  didn't  think 
'that  suited  her  personality.  The  Spanish  arches  have  been 
transformed  into  Italian  squares — and  Italy  and  Vienna  form 
the  prevaihng  7notif.  An  Italian-style  front  door  is  adorned 
with  huge  stone  vases  of  growing  ivy — for  "friendship." 

BUT  once  inside,  I  want  to  begin  with  Corinne's  personal 
bathroom.  It  is  the  room  one  remembers  above  all  others. 
Picture,  then,  a  circular  domed  room,  with  walls  and  ceiling 
panelled  in  rich  gold  moire  silk,  and  carpeted  with  a  thick, 
putty-colored  velvet  rug,  specially  water-proofed,  so  that 
Corinne's  dainty  toes  need  not  touch  cold  tiles. 

The  bath  is  sunken  with  an  arched  inset  in  the  background, 
lined  with  mirror  and  glass  shelves,  whereon  stand  bath-salts 
of  numerous  rare  perfumes,  pink  June  Geranium  soap, 
powders  and  glistening  rows  of  cut  glass  bottles. 

The  wash-basin  is  of  soHd  black  marble,  on  crystal  legs,  and 
all  the  faucets  and  plumbing  fixtures  are  of  solid  gold!  There 
is  an  exquisite  httle  table  of  hand-painted  Italian  workman- 
ship and  a  gold  brocade-covered  chair.  Pale  blue  taffeta 
curtains  are  at  the  window. 

Above  the  window  are  hand-painted  wooden  strips,  de- 
picting "The  Divine  Lady"  in  her  various  portraits. 

In  a  more  practical  alcove  stand  the  scales — inevitable 
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A  Venetian   palace  of  the  Early  Seventeenth 

Century  contributed  these  handsomely  carved 

green  and  gold  doors,  which  form  a  picturesque 

background  for  Miss  Griffith 


Their 


H 


omes 


By 

Alma 

Whitaker 


A  view  of 
it  hardly 
within. 


piece  of  furniture  in  a  lovely  Hollywood 
star's  home.  The  face  towels  are  of  the 
finest  linen,  monogrammed  "  C.  G.  M." 
The  bath  towels,  of  heavy  terry  cloth,  have 
a  border  of  red  roses,  which  same  design 
also  ornaments  Corinne's  bathrobe. 

A  soft  rose-ecru  carpet  of  delicate  rich- 
ness covers  the  floor  of  Corinne's  bedroom. 
Heavy  rose-ecru  silk  drapes  extend  from 
floor  to  ceiling  at  the  windows,  with  soft  pale  pink  georgette 
crepe  curtains  between,  veiling  the  sunlight. 

The  Italian  bed,  three-quarter  size,  boasts  flesh  colored  crepe 
de  chine  sheets  and  pillow  slips,  and  the  coverlet  is  of  pink 
marabou  feathers.  Dozens  of  tiny  pillows,  in  exquisite  cases, 
are  piled  upon  the  one  huge  down  pillow  beneath. 

Drian  engravings,  in  silver  frames,  adorn  the  walls.  A  fire- 
place, with  Italian  mirror  and  candelabra  on  the  mantel,  and 
in  the  center  a  perfume  burner  of  wrought  crystal  that  lights 
up  a  striking  design  as  it  burns;  Italian  settees,  upholstered  in 
pink  brocade;  a  screen;  a  portrait  of  Lady  Hamilton;  and 
bedside  tables  supporting  a  lamp  and  clock  on  one  side,  flowers 
and  a  book,  "Fabulous  New  Orleans,"  on  the  other;  an  Italian 


the  outside  of  the  house.     Lovely  as  this  picture  is, 
prepares  one  for  all  the  luxury  and  gorgeousness 
Yet  elegance  does  not  overshadow  the  hospitable, 
home  spirit 


cabinet,  with  portraits  of  Walter  and  Corinne's  mamma. 
It  is  here  that  Corinne  sits  up  in  bed  at  7  A.  M.  to  take  her 
orange  juice  and  toast — her  only  breakfast.  Here,  too,  the 
Viennese  cook  submits  the  day's  menus,  the  while  Corinne 
crinkles  her  pretty  brow,  making  suggestions  and  changes.  She 
rises  daily  at  8  A.  M.  and,  after  the  bath,  steps  into — 

THAT  amazing  dressing  room.  Here  again  the  circular  molij 
.  .  .  the  huge  mirror  being  round,  the  stool  and  chairs  low  and 
round.  The  walls,  between  wall  mirrors,  are  of  cream  and 
silver.  Rose  pink  satin  drapes  ...  a  shelved  glass  stand 
beside  the  mirror  to  hold  all  the  important  cosmetics — tortoise- 
shell  and  silver  toilet  articles  ...  a  silver  hat  hanger,  and 

behind  the  wall  mirrors,  closets 
of  every  shape  and  size — for  dress- 
es, shoes,  underwear,  scarves, 
handkerchiefs,  belts,  in  alluring 
array. 

Stepping  out  into  the  carpeted 
hall,  decked  with  chintz  cur- 
tains, sofas  and  cabinets,  the 
walls  hung  with  quaint  Boilly 
colored  engravings,  we  come  to 
a  huge  sun  porch.  Here  stands 
a  bed,  designed  for  open-air 
sleeping  for  Walter,  and  covered 
with  a  large  sheet  to  preserve  it 
from  the  day's  dust. 

Walter's  bedroom  is  modern — • 
designed  exclusively  by  Corinne. 
The  furniture  is  black  mahog- 
any and  the  walls  are  ivory.  A 
gavl)'  striped  coverlet  drapes  the 
bed  and  a  roomy  jazzy-covered 
chair  lends  a  dashing  note.  A 
bedside  table  holds  a  lamp  and 

[  PLE.\SE  TURN  TO  PAGE  78  ] 

The  library.  From  the  balcony 
one  can  comfortably  watch  mo- 
tion pictures,  thrown  on  a 
screen  in  the  "Whoopee  Room" 
below.  The  projection  machine 
fits  into  the  removable  upper 
panels  of  the  library  doors 
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Amateur  Movies 

By  Frederick  James  Smith 

Film  eliminations  progress  in  PHOTOPLAY  contest — 
Club  and  College  activities 


As  this  issue  of 
Photoplay  goes  to 
press,  the  committee 
of  judges  in  the  $2,000 
Amateur  Movie  Contest 
still  is  examining  the  many 
entries  from  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

Many  more  films  were 
submitted  than  in  Photo- 
play's first  amateur  con- 
test of  a  year  ago.  The 
average  of  merit  is  much 
higher.  This  is  necessitat- 
ing a  much  more  lengthy 
examination  of  the  contest 
films  than  was  necessary 
in  the  previous  contest.  It 
is  hoped  that,  in  the  Aug- 
ust issue,  this  department 
will  be  able  to  present  a 
full  list  of  the  contestants 
who  have  survived  the 
preliminaries.  From  those 
who  have  won  a  place  in 
the  finals  will  come  the 
idtimate  winners. 


shots,  made  in  haphazard 
fashion,  fail  to  hold  the  in- 
terest. A  good  scenic  is  as 
difficult  to  create,  edit  and 
cut  as  a  dramatic  story. 
Perhaps  more  so. 

The  outstanding  point 
of  merit  in  almost  all  the 
contest  films  is  the  photog- 
raphy. Amateurs  are  get- 
ting some  amazing  eftects, 
particularly  with  their  six- 
teen millimeter  cameras. 
Fade-outs,  dissolves,  mov- 
ing camera  effects,  angle 
shots  and  striking  shadow 
eft'ects  predominate.  Am- 
ateurs know  their  cameras. 


A? 


Scene  showing  the  making  of  "Incident,"  filmed  by 
the  Undergraduate  Motion  Picture  Club  of  Prince- 
ton University  for  PHOTOPLAY'S  Contest.     Earl  Bar- 
nouw  plays  the  leading  role  in  this  production 


A  MORE  detailed  report  upon  the  contesting  films  will  be 
presented  later.  However,  it  is  possible  now  to  say  that 
the  chief  fault  of  the  amateur  makers  of  dramatic  stories  is  lack 
of  clarity. 

The  amateur  directors  fail  to  tell  their  story  concisely 
and  clearly.  This 
fault  could  be  rem- 
edied by  showing 
the  film  from  time  to 
time  to  friends  who 
know  nothing  about 
the  story. 

After  weeks  of  work 
upon  a  f  ilm ,  the 
amateur,  just  as  does 
the  professional 
photoplay  maker, 
loses  his  perspective. 
He  begins  to  think  he 
is  clearly  relating  an 
incident  when,  in 
reality,  he  is  just  pro- 
viding a  confused 
slant  upon  it.  At  least 
several  of  the  contest 
dramatic  films  failing 
to  survive  the  pre- 
liminaries would  have 
had  a  good  chance  for 
a  prize  had  they  been 
edited  and  had  they 
been  cut  better  and 
more  expertly  titled. 

The  big  error  in  the 
amateur  making  of 
scenics,  it  seems  from 
this  contest,  is  lack  of 
a  basic  idea.    A  lot  of 


Richard  de  Pole  and  Malcolm  Lee  Harvey  in  an  interesting 

scene  from  the  Little  Screen  Player  production  of  "Bon- 

zabar  the  Beggar,"  submitted  in  the  Photoplay  contest. 

Mr.  de  Fole  plays  the  title  role 


T   the   University  of 
Oregon  a  five  to  seven 
thousand  foot  standard 
width  production  is  under 
way.     This  story,  as  jet 
untitled  but  put  into 
scenario    form    by   James 
Frank   McBride,   will   re- 
late the  experiences  of  a 
typical  freshman  during  his  first  year.     Naturally  it  will  have 
plenty  of  authentic  collegiate  atmosphere. 

Five  hundred  and  thirty  students  took  screen  tests  for  the 
important  roles,  and,  from  these  tests,  the  cast  was  chosen. 
Dorothy  Burke  was  selected  for  the  feminine  lead.     She  is  a 

brunette  type  and  un- 
usually attractive. 
\'erne  Elliott  has  the 
role  of  freshman  hero. 
Other  leading  rolt-s 
will  be  p  1  a _\' e d  b >■ 
Phyllis  Van  Kimmell, 
who  is  to  do  an  un- 
sophisticated fresh- 
man; Jewell  Ellis, 
who  will  play  an  ultra- 
modern co-ed;  Wil- 
liam Overstreet,  as  an 
athlete  friend  of  the 
hero;  and  James 
Lyons,  as  the  villain. 
The  directors  have 
the  entire  student 
body  to  call  upon  for 
extra  roles. 

The  film  has  the  full 
sanction  of  the  uni- 
versity officials. 
Beatrice  Milligan, 
James  Raley  and 
Carvel  Nelson  are  the 
students  in  charge  of 
the  production,  while 
George  Godfrey  is 
faculty  advisor  and 
general  superx'isor. 

[  PLEASE  TURN  TO 
PAGE   106  1 
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How  to   achieve   a   Smooth   Cleai*  Skin  Toned  to  an   Even   Brown 


Jane   Kendall   Mason   (Mrs. 
George    Grant    Mason,    Jr.)    is 
widely  known  as  "the  prettiest 
girl  that  ever  entered  the    White 
House."  Society  favorite  and  all- 
round  sportswoman,  this  enchanting 
blonde  beauty  ivrites,  models  in  clay, 
paints  and  acts  with  equal  success. 


It's  smart  to  be  sun-tanned!  The  fad  be- 
gan out  of  a  clear  blue  sky.    A   Parisian 
e/egantewas  told  to  bathe  in  the  summer 
sun  till  she  was  as   brown  as  an  Arab. 
Along  with  radiant  health  she  achieved 
an  irresistible  new  beauty  which  forthwith 
became  the  fashion. 

This  summer  everyone,  everywhere,  by 
lake  and  sea,  in  mountains  and  in  coun- 
try, is  seeking  her  place  in  the  sun,  toast- 
ing her  skin  to  the  delightful  coppery  tan 
most  women  find  so  becoming. 

The   burning   question   is   how   to   be        ^ 
smartly  sun-tanned  yet  keep   your  skin 
smooth  and  evenly  browned.  Its  charm  is 
ruined  if  it  becomes  reddened,  roughened, 
dry  or  blistered.  Yet,  with  constant  expo- 
sure to  the  sun,  all  these  disasters  are  in- 
evitable unless  you  give  your  skin  the 
L^g>^^^^       Tight  care. 
'/^^SSCl^k  My  own  complexion  is  naturally   fair, 

and  my  home  is  in  Havana,  Cuba,  where 
the  sun  is  strong.    What  with  swimming, 
tennis,  golf  and  motoring,  you  can  imagine 
that  to  achieve  the  gypsy  brown  I  love,  yet 
keep  my  skin  smooth  and  fine,  does  tak( 
^.-«s^^       care ! 
-'"^^X/Jk        ■  But  I  have  a  simple  "sun-tan  secret"  ■ 


the  exquisite  Cold  Cream  made 
by  Pond's. 

Always  before  I  go  to  the  beach 
I  coat  my  skin  all  over   with   a 
film    of  this    pure,    light    cream. 
The  fine   light  oils  give  just  the 
protection  needed  against  the  dry- 
ing, burning,  roughening  effects  of 
sun,  wind  and  salt   water,  keep  the 
skin     supple,     smooth,     help     it     to 
brown  beautifully,  evenly. 
After  my   day  in   the  sun  I  follow 
my  usual   Pond's  Method,   just  as  I  do 
the  year  round: — 

To  avoid  peeling,  the  immaculate  cleans- 
ing with  Pond's  Cold  Cream  is  doubly  es- 
sential, and  deliciously  soothing.  Pond"* 
Tissues  to  wipe  away  the  cream  are  di- 
vinely gentle.  To  banish  the  last  trace  of 
oiliness.  Pond's  Skin  Freshener  is  ideal. 
I  spray  mine  on  with  a  big  atomizer.  Last, 
I  smooth  in  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream.    It 
gives  such  a  lovely  finish  for  evening! 

Every  skin  needs  summer  care 

Whether  or  not  you  choose  to  go  in  for 
sun-tan,  you  should  nevertheless  give  your 
skin   special   summer   care.     No  way   of 
doing  this  is  swifter  or  surer  than  the  four 
simple  steps  of  Pond's  Method: 
First  — Pond's   Cold    Cream   for  pore- 
deep  cleansing  .  .  .  Then,  Pond's  Tissues 
to  remove  dirt  and   cream   .   .   .   Third, 
Pond's  Skin  Freshener  to  banish  any  final 
trace  of  oiliness  . . .  Finally,  Pond"s  Van- 
ishing Cream  for  powder  base,  protection 
and  exquisite  finish. 
Here"s  luck — and  a  lovely  complexion 
to  you  all ! 


Four  exquisite  preparations  for  care  of  the  sliin 


I  •  You   know   Pond's    Cold   Cream,  for 
immaculate  cleansing  all  year  round. 
In  summer  it  keeps  your  smart  sun-tan 
smooth  and  even  and  prevents  burn. 
2«  Large,  absorbent,  snowy.  Pond's 
Cleansing  Tissues  are  indispensable 
to  your  cold  cream   cleansing,  re- 
moving dirt  and  cream,  economiz- 
ing laundry  and  towels. 


3.  Soothing  and  refreshing.  Pond's  fra 
grant  Skin  Freshener  banishes  oiliness 
after  iising  cold  cream.  Tonic  and  mild 
astringent,    it  clears,  refines  the  skin. 

4.  Use  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream  in 
summer  to  prevent  shiny  nose,  and  to 
protect  your  skin  if  you  prefer  not 
to  burn.  And  always  allyear  round 

for  protection  and  powder  base! 


Mail   Coupon    and    \0i    for    Pond's    4    Preparations 


Pond's  Extract  Company 

Name 

City 


Dept.  U,    111  Hudson  St.,  New  York 

Street 

.State. 


Copyright,  1929,  Pond's  Extract  Company 
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To  Africa  for  "Trader  Horn"— 
To  tropic  isles  for  sea  and  sky — 
For  there's  no  drama  nearer  home! 
Men  merely  love  and  laugh  and  die. 

MAE  MURRAY  has  signed  a  contract  to  star  for  Tiffany- 
Stahl.  We'Ubehearingsomethingbesidesthesputterof  the 
Kleigs  and  the  shouts  of  the  directors  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
studio.  For  Mae  is  about  as  calm  as  a  broncho.  During  her 
regime  at  M.-G.-M.  strong  men  were  known  to  become  nervous 
wrecks. 

The  story  goes  that  the  late  Marcus  Loew,  as  kindly  a  soul 
as  ever  made  a  contract,  swore  undying  loyalty  to  Mae  because 
she  helped  dig  him  out  of  a  financial  hole  in  the  old  Metro  days, 
by  her  good  pictures. 

IT  was  her  right  to  O.  K.  all  stories,  directors,  wardrobe  and 
even  still  pictures  that  concerned  her  in  any  way.  One  day 
she  paused  over  a  batch  of  proofs  that  revealed  her  left 
shoulder  to  say,  "Ah,  very  nice,  but  that  isn't  my  dimple." 

The  photographer  looked  unhappy.  "  But  the  picture  hasn't 
been  retouched,"  he  explained. 

"Of  course,  it's  been  retouched.  I  guess  I  know  my  own 
dimple.  Mine  is  round  and  pretty.  This  thing  in  the  picture 
is  long  and  scrawny." 

And  with  that  she  left  the  set,  found  the  offending  negative, 
tore  it  into  bits  and  jumped  on  it  with  both  lier  little  heels. 

JOSEPHINE  DUNN  returned  to  M.-G.-M.,  after 
having  been  loaned  to  Fox,  in  a  radiant  mood.  "The 
grandest  thing  happened.  They  tell  me  over  there 
Siat  I  have  sex  appeal." 

THE  film  actors  are  now  busy  about  the  work  of  re-selling 
themselves  for  talking  pictures  by  way  of  the  speaking 
stage. 


Leatrice  Joy  and  others  have  already  had  their  whirl  at  the  footlights  and 
are  back  on  the  lots.  Wanda  Hawley,  one  of  the  ace  blondes  ten  years  ago, 
is  appearing  in  Los  Angeles  in  a  show  called  "  Illegitimate."  Who  should  be 
appearing  opposite  Franklin  Pangborn  in  "Tons  of  Money,"  an  EngHsh 
farce,  but  our  favorite  Hollywood  sophisticate,  .Eileen  Pringle?  And  the 
current  fad  for  revivals  is  getting  a  Los  .\ngeles  play  at  the  hands  of  Edward 
Everett  Horton,  \vith  "Streets  of  New  York,"  and  with  Enid  Bennett  as 
his  leading  lady. 

And  they  all  hope  that  ninety'  per  cent  of  the  audiences  are  cheerful  talkie 
directors  and  the  other  ten  happy  and  well  fed  dramatic  critics. 

T'^HEY  tell  an  amusing  story  about  William  Collier,  Sr.,  \^■hen  he  did  his 
-^  first  picture  work  with  Victor  Schertzinger. 

He  was  considerably  held  down  in  his  various  scenes  and  when  he  asked 
why  he  was  not  allowed  to  put  in  all  his  bits  of  business  the  director  told  him 
it  was  to  sa\'e  footage. 

A  few  days  later  he  said  to  Schertzinger,  "I'm  going  to  call  you  'Vic.  It'll 
save  footage." 

TRYING  BERLIN  tells  this  one  on  himself. 

-'-  When  he  was  a  little  newsboy  in  New  York  the  larger  kids,  annoyed  that 
he  sold  more  papers  than  they,  ganged  on  him  one  day  and  threw  him  into 
the  ri\er.  He  was  finally  rescued,  but  when  the  doctor  arri\ed  he  found 
that  his  right  hand  was  closed  so  tightly  that  it  had  to  be  pried  open. 
They  discovered  that  he  clutched  seven  pennies. 
.\nd,  he  adds,  this  characteristic  has  been  passed 
along.  His  little  daughter  fell  down  the  steps  the 
other  day.  The  doctor  was  called.  Her  left  hand 
closed.  In  it  she  held  a  bright  new  dollar  her 
father  had  given  her  that  morning. 


Keeping  step 
with  the  fashions 
in  sports  clothes. 
Even  on  the 
beach  Evelyn 
Brent  wears  sport 
shoes  and  thin 
woolen  socks  with 
wide,  figured  cuffs 


If  I  could  play  the  saxophone 
And  do  a  tap-dance  all  alone — 
If  I  could  sing  "Sweet  Adeline," 
Or  even  moan  and  groan  and  whine 
About  my  Mammy's  Alabama 
I  think  I'd  try  The  Silent  Drama! 

1  PLE/VSE  TURN  TO  P.XGE  76  ] 


"Sound  track"  leather  cuffs  encircle  the  sheer  silk 
socks  worn  by  Raquel  Torres.  The  zigzag  design 
is  like  the  voice  reproducing  lines  on  the  edge  of 
the  sound  films.  And  so  Miss  Torres  may  have 
music  wherever  she  goes 
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liny  lots 
NOW- 


Tomorrow  tkeyll  he  Grown  up 

Now  that  they  are  so  small  and  hel[?-  Sister's  first  tooth  came  through 

less,    the    time    when     they'll     be  and    Junior    frightened    you    to 

venturing  out  into  the  big,  bewildering  death  by  falling  down  the  cellar 

world  all  by  themselves  seems  far,  far  stairs.                                                                           ; 

^'  So  get  your  Kodak  out  and                           / 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  you'd  rather  not  use  it.  Lay  up  a  store  of  precious                          /      , 

think  of  that  time.   As  you  hug  them  to  snapshots  for  the  years  to  come.                           i 

your  heart  today,  you  don't  care  much  You   haven't   a    Kodak.?    Well,                        I    A 

whether  they  ever  grow  up.    They're  so  that's  easily  fixed.    There's  not                          ^/ 

adorable  as  they  are  that  you  put  the  a  community  in  America  where 

thought  out  of  your  mind,  pretending  to  they   can't   be   bought   and   the 

yourself  that  they  always  will  be  babies.  cost   is  whatever  you   want   to 

„,         ^,              o     /^     •    7  ;    /  P^V-  There's  a  genuine  Eastman 

Lhey  Change  bo  Quickly!  camera,  the  Brownie,  as  low  as                         ,          r    •  , 

D  »            ^\,     u-  u     I.  ■         J  »u     u  u  S7    and  KndTW';  from  S'i  iin                              photo  finishers  are  ready  m  every  com- 

But  soon  the  high  cha.r  and  the  baby-  J52,  and  Kodaks  from  »i,  up.                              l^            ^^  ^^             _^^^  y                ^   ^^^^ 

carriage  go  up  to  the  attic;  a  regular  bed  ■  ;    r^         i-                      n,,',nl-U,  -,rtA  cHlfiril,^ 

replaces  the  crib;  a  regular  bicycle  the  Nezv  Kodaks  With  Fast  Lenses           quickly  ana  skutuiiy. 

outgrown  three-wheeler.   Dolls  come  and  ^nd  every  Eastman  camera  makes  ex-            Don't  forget  that  childhood  lasts  but  a 

go  and  then  one  day  you  find  that  they,  ^^^\^^^  sn.apshots.    Particularly  the  Mod-       ^■?,7  ^'^"^^  f™^'   Tomorrow  the  children 

too,  are  relics  of  the  past.  ,,„  Kodaks.  Their  lenses  are  so  fast  that       ^^^'^  „^,,J'°'''"    "P^*^^"^    snapshots    of 

The  years  flash  by.    Graduation  Day  you    don't    have   to   wait    for   sunshine.          ^^"^ 
comes.    Why,  they  were  in  kindergarten  Fair  weather  or  cloudy.  Winter  or  Sum- 
just  a  short  while  ago!   Then  off  they  go  mer,  indoors  or  out,  everyone  can  take       EASTMAN  KODAK  CO    Dent    232 
to  high   school.     Childhood   is   now  but  good  pictures  with  these  marvelous  new       Rochester,  N.  Y.                  ' 
a  memory.  Kodaks.                                                                   p,_.^^g  ^^^j  ^p_  Pj^Pj-  ^^j  without  obli- 
HoZV  Snapshots  Help  Kodak  Film  in  the  familiar  yellow  box       gation,    the    booklet    telling    me    about    the 
^                    ^  is  dependably  uniform.   It  has  speed  and       Modern  Kodaks. 
You  look  back  wistfully  to  those  distant  wide  latitude.   Which  simply  means  that 
years  and  try  to  remember  what  your  it  reduces  the  danger  of  under- and  over-       ^ 

youngsters  were  like.    If  you've  left  it  all  exposure.     It   gets   the   picture.     Expert          """' 

to  your  memory,  how  disappointed  you 

are  at  the  little  you  can  recall.     But  if  -g-^    y-w     -j— ^       *       -w-r                  Address 

you  had  the  forethought  to  take  plenty  •        1^     C  ./     I  .J    /%     Iv         * 

of  snapshots,  everything  comes  back  to  ^^    "^-^ 

you  as  if  it  were  only  yesterday  that  only  Eastman  makes  the  kodak      City 2? 
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The  old  and  the  new.  At  the  right 
is  Cecil  De  Mille's  first  camera,  used 
in  filming  "The  Squawman"  sixteen 
years  ago.  At  the  left  is  his  sound- 
proof talkie  camera.  With  De  Mille 
are  Kay  Johnson,  Julia  Faye  and 
Peverell  Marley 


When  Clarence  Brown  raises  this  cap- 
tive balloon  over  the  M.-G.-M. 
Studios,  all  airplane  pilots  fly  at  a 
height  of  more  than  2,500  feet  in  the 
quiet  zone  of  the  talkie  stages.  This 
is  to  keep  air  noises  from  interfering 
with  production 


"pROM  the  stages  of  California  to  the  offices  of  New  York  is  just  another 
■'-  sleeper  jump  for  the  film  stars  and  their  bosses. 

Mary  and  Doug,  for  instance,  leap  back  and  forth  three  or  four  times  a 
year. 

Among  the  best  known  of  those  who  ferry  our  favorites  to  and  fro 
across  the  country  is  Uncle  Bob  Harper,  an  elderly  gentleman  of  color 
who  presides  over  the  compartment-observation  car,  "Golden  City,"  of 
the  Golden  State  Limited. 

UNCLE  BOB  has  hauled  many  of  the  biggest  and  best,  and  likes  to  tell 
about  the  stars  and  their  quaint  ways.  He  is  proud  of  having  made 
the  beds  of  the  mighty. 

He  was  most  impressed  by  the  last  sweep  of  Pola  Negri  eastward,  as  she 
headed  for  Europe  and  her  reentry'  into  foreign  films.  The  entire  resources 
of  the  good  car  "Golden  City"  were  turned  over  to  the  Perilous  Pole — it 
was  occupied  by  Pola  herself,  her  prince-husband,  a  secretary,  a  maid  and 
a  \'alet,  and  Harper  allows  as  how  he  never  heard  so  many  bells  ring  at 
once  in  all  his  born  days. 

Uncle  Bob  still  talks  about  that  trip  of  Pola's  as  he  \vields  the  duster. 
He  is  firmly  convinced  that  Negri  was  leaving  pictures  and  was  on  her 
way  to  take  a  queen  job  in  some  of  those  foreign  parts. 


A  battery  of  cameras,  with  their  sound-proof  overcoats,  on  location 

for  "The  Wheel  of  Life."    The  covering  is  made  of  asbestos,  cork 

and  cotton,  with  air  cells 


FOLKS  are  always  getting  the  tliree 
Young  sisters  mi.\ed  up.  From  a 
distance  Loretta  looks  hke  Sally  Blane 
and  like  Polly  Ann  Young,  and  viic 
versa,  if  you  get  what  we  mean.  It  is 
something  about  the  eyes.  Yet  when 
you  put  them  side  by  side  the  Ukeness 
vanishes — almost. 

Because  of  this  problem  of  long- 
distance resemblance  the  girls  make  it 
a  rule  to  speak  to  whome\er  addresses 
them,  regardless  of  whether  they  are 
called  by  their  own  name  or  by  that  of 
a  sister. 

Many  complications  develop  de- 
spite efforts  of  the  girls  to  ease  the 
situation.  The  person  addressing  one 
of  the  girls  may  say,  "You  certainly 
look  Ulce  your  sister  Loretta,  onl>- 
you're  prettier."  Which  diplomatic 
remark  is  calculated  for  a  sure-fire 
compliment.     Imagine   the  perso.i's 
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IN  some  mauve  and  gray  salon,  you 
may  loll  for  hours  while  dexterous 
fingers  smooth  the  years  and  troubles 
from  your  brow.  Or,  at  home  you  may 
use,  yourself,  good  creams  and  pure,  to 
freshen  your  complexion  and  to  make 
smooth  your  skin! 

And  in  both  cases  you  may  be  wrong 
— through  no  fault  of  the  creams  nor  of 
the  technique!  For  many  a  woman  un- 
justly blames  her  lotions  and  her  creams 
while  the  fault  is  her  own — and  directly 
her  own! — in  that  she  has  failed  to  keep 
herself  immaculately  clean  internally!  and 
has  thus  robbed  her  creams  and  un- 
guents of  their  powers! 

She,  then,  should  know  the  good  ef- 
fects of  Sal  Hepatica,  which  doubles  the 
potency  of  every  lotion  and  unguent  she 
pats  on  her  skin.  By  cleansing  the  system 
of  the  poisons  and  waste,  it  clears  the 
complexion  of  defects.  It  keeps  the  skin 
pure  and  youthfully  translucent. 

Sal  Hepatica  is  the  American  equiva- 
lent of  the  famous  European  spas 

In  the  natural  saline  springs  of  Europe, 
Sal  Hepatica  has  a  wonderful  precedent. 
These  famous  spas — Vichy,  Carlsbad, 
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Weisbaden  —  have  for  years  and  years 
drawn  the  fashionable  and  distinguished 
people  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth 
to  "take  the  cure."  Our  own  physicians 
—as  well  as  the  physicians  of  Europe— 
heartily  recommend  the  saline  method 
for  restoring  the  complexion  to  natural 
beauty  and  for  correcting  a  long  list  of 
human  ills. 

Constipation,  colds  and  acidosis, 
rheumatism,  headaches,  and  auto-in- 
toxication give  way.  Digestions  are 
regulated.  Sluggish  livers  respond. 
Good  spirits  return.  Complexions 
bloom !  For  salines,  because  they  purify 


Sal  Hepatica 
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the  bloodstream,  are  generous  doers 
of  good  to  the  entire  body. 

VJet  a  bottle  of  Sal  Hepatica  today. 
Keep  internally  clean  for  one  whole 
week.  See  how  much  better  you  feel, 
how  your  complexion  improves.  Send 
the  coupon  for  the  free  booklet  that  ex- 
plains the  uses  and  benefits  of  Sal 
Hepatica  as  the  standard  laxative  for 
your  entire  family. 


Bristol-Myers  Co.,  Dept.  G-75,  71  West  St.,  N.  Y. 
Kindly  send  me  the  Free  Booklet  that  explains 
more  fully  the  many  benefits  of  Sal  Hepatica. 

Name 


Addresi 
City 

AZINE. 


-State_ 


How  They  Manage  Their  Homes 
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Sumptuous  is  the 
only  word  that 
describes  this 
circular,  domed 
bathroom,  adjoin- 
ing Miss  Griffith's 
dressing  room  and 
boudoir  in  her 
Beverly  Hills 
home.  Walls  and 
ceiling  are  of  gold 
moire  silk,  and  the 
carpet  is  water- 
proofed. The  basin 
is  black  marble 
with  solid  gold 
faucets  and  fixtures 


On  this  floor,  too,  is  a  house-guest  room,  not 
yet  completed,  and  the  library.  (No  servants' 
quarters — these  are  over  the  garage.) 

This  library  has  one  wall  devoted  to  books — 
sets  of  Beaconsfield,  Ambrose  Bierce,  Oscar 
Wilde,  Flaubert,  Samuel  Pepys,  as  well  as 
books  of  the  stories  that  have  been  made  into 
pictures  for  Corinne,  such  as  "Black  Oxen." 

Two  large  gold-plush  chairs,  cretonne  drapes, 
an  oriental  cabinet  mth  mirror  and  a  dainty 
table  form  the  furnishings  upon  .a  cafc-au-lait 
carpet.  This  room  has  a  railinged  balcony 
looking  down  upon  the  "Whoopee  Room" 
below — and  from  it,  via  two  removable  panels 
in  the  doors,  pictures  can  be  projected  upon  a 
screen  in  the  lower  room. 

Now  we  will  go  downstairs,  sauntering  grace- 
fully down  the  winding  Italian  staircase  to  the 
hall  below.  Here,  facing  the  front  door,  we  see 
the  famous  doors,  imported  from  a  Doge's 
palace,  and  made  in  1600  A.D.,  which  lead  to 
the  living  and  dining  rooms.  There  are  also  a 
mirror  and  a  screen  from  this  same  source,  in 
the  living  room.  These  doors  are  square  and 
the  Spanish  arches,  originally  there,  were 
changed  to  fit  into  the  period  scheme,  gix'ing 
entrance  to  the  Italian-French- Viennese  living 
room,  all  soft  greens  and  golds. 

Heavy  brocade  silk  drapes  in  these  delicate 
shades  adorn  full  length  windows,  looking  out 
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the  Bible.  A  bookcase  holds  books  by  many 
modern  authors.  Pictures  of  Corinne  in 
various  guises  adorn  a  desk,  above  which  hangs 
a  round  mirror.  Portraits  of  Oscar  Wilde, 
bought  in  Paris,  and  some  rare  tile  pictures, 
adorn  the  walls.  Reading  "lamps,  flowers, 
smoking  paraphernalia  stand  upon  a  low  table. 
Walter's  dressing  room  has  all  built-in  equip- 
ment— wardrobe,  drawers,  wall  mirrors  galore. 
The  bathroom  is  round,  too;  a  separate  glass 
room  holds  the  shower.    Pale  blue  prevails. 

Ne.xt  to  this  is  the  guest  dressing  room  where 
visitors  leave  their  wraps  and  pretty  up.  It  is 
panelled  in  rich  silk  from  floor  to  ceihng,  and 
besides  the  closets,  many  pieces  of  precious 
furniture  and  a  rare  ItaKan  desk  abide  here. 


Miss  Griffith's  bedroom  combines 
the  softest  flesh  pink  colorings,  en- 
chanting touches  of  silver  in  picture 
and  mirror  frames,  exquisite  pieces 
of  carved  crystal.  Near  the  mantel 
is  a  portrait  of  her  as  Lady  Hamilton 
in  "The  Divine  Lady" 


The  modern  version  of  a  masculine 
bedroom,  as  designed  by  Mrs. 
Morosco  for  the  man  of  the  house. 
The  furniture  is  black  mahogany; 
the  walls  are  ivory.  The  bedspread 
is  colorfully  striped  and  the  chair 
covering  is  gay  and  jazzy  in  pattern 
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Berlin  beauty  specia list 

send!^  America  a  2-niinufe     #! 
home  beauty  treatment ••• 


"Foundation  cleansing— the  daily 
elimination  of  all  pore-clogging  dust, 
powder  and  rouge  —  by  one  means 
and  one  means  only,  daily  use  of  the 
soap  blended  of  palm  and  olive  oils— 
Palmolive!  .  .  .  /  urge  all  my  clients 
to  use  it  as  well  as  my  own  Pasta  Di- 
vina  and  Eher  Cucumber  Emulsion." 

Berlin  W.  1 58  Kaerntnerstrasse 
Rome-Prague- Vienna-Santiago 


YOUR  facial  loveliness,  according  to 
the  celebrated  Elise  Bock,  depends 
upon  "foundation  cleansing."  And  foun- 
dation cleansing  depends  on  the  daily  use 
of  a  soap  blended  of  palm  and  olive  oils. 

The  smartest  women  of  the  Mid-Euro- 
pean world  take  all  their  beauty  problems 
to  Elise  Bock  of  Berlin.  Madame  Bock's 
salons  de  beaute  inRome,Prague,Vienna 
and  Santiago  are  well  known  to  women 
of  fashion,  who  consult  her  constantly. 

Known  throughout  the  world 

Many  of  our  own  lovely  women  go  to 
Vienna  and  hear  from  Pessl  this  same 
truth.  Madame  Jacobson, of Lo?i(/oH;  Masse  oi Paris; 
Attilio,  of  i?OOTf;  de  Neuville,  of  5/.  AIor/>2/  Lina 
Cavalieri,  of  P^ra— these  are  just  a  few  of  the  out- 
standing beauty  specialists  who  advise  twice-a-day 
use  of  one  soap— and  one  soap  only— Palmolive! 
Leading  American  specialists  have  long  agreed  on 
the  importance  of  palm  and  olive  oils  in  cleansing. 
These  are  the  reasons  why  Madame  Bock  stresses 


All  IWiddk  Europe  seeks  the 
refinements  of  beauty  in  the 
Berlin  establtshment pictured 
above,  the  salon  ofEltse  Bock, 
at  138  KaerntnerUrasse. 


the  importance  of 
"foundation  cleans- 
ing." Powder  and 
rouge  gradually  work 
their    way   into    the 

pores.  Only  apart  remains  on  the  surface.  The  rest 
combines  with  dust,  dirt  and  oil.  And  soon,  tiny, 
stubbornly  hard  masses  form.  Unless  one  washes 
the  face  this  special  way  morning  and  evening  — 
blackheads,  pimples,  dreaded  blemishes  appear! 

A  famous  2-minute  rule 

This  is  the  2-minute  home  beauty  treatment  Elise 
Bock  herself  would  give  you  in  her  select  studio  de 
beaute:  massage  the  warm  creamy  lather  of  Palmolive 
into  the  pores  with  both  hands,  for  about  two 
minutes.  Then  rinse  thoroughly,  first  with  warm, 
then  cold  water.  That  is  all. 

What  Elise  Bock  tells  her  Mid-European  patrons, 
Paris  long  has  known,  for  today,  in  France— home 
of  cosmetics,  leader  in  soaps  and  elegant  toiletries— 
Palmolive  is  oneof  the  two  largest  selling  toilet  soaps 
...  it  is  first  in  the  UnitedStates  and  48  other  countries! 


PALMOLIVE  RADIO  HOUR -Broadcast  every  Wednesday  night-from  9:30  to  10:30  p.  m.,  eastern  time;  8:30  to 

9:30  p.  m.,  central  time;  7:30  to  8:30  p.  m.,  mountain  time;  6:30  to  7:30  p.  m..  Pacific  Coast  time  — over  WEAF  and 

37  stations  associated  with  The  National  Btoadcasting  Company. 


HELP         YOURSELF         TO        HEALTH 


\^ 


Join  the  crowd  when  sum- 
mer days  beckon  to  action. 
Help  yourself  to  health. 
Eat  these  better  bran  flakes 
made  by  Kellogg  in  Battle 
Creek. 

You  never  tasted  such 
delicious  bran  flakes.  They 
have  that  famous  flavor  of 
PEP.  Crisp  and  tasty  to  the 
last  spoonful. 

Rich  in  nourishment  too. 
You  get  the  healthful  ele- 
ments of  the  wheat.    Plus 


just  enough  bran  to  be  mildly 
laxative.  Let  the  whole 
family  have  these  bowlfuls 
of  health  at  any  meal.  Ready- 
to -eat  with  milk  or  cream. 
Delicious  with  honey. 

Ask  for  Kellogg's  Pep 
Bran  Flakes.  Sold  in  the 
red-and-green  package. 

401099' 

PEP    BRAN    FLAKES 


Important— Ke/Zogg's  Pep  Bran 
Flakes  are  mildly  laxative,  all-bran 
—another  Kellogg  product — is  100% 
bran  and  guaranteed  to  relieve  con- 
stipation. 


A  Summer 
Tonic 

for  the 

Complexion 


PHOTOPLAY'S  Cook  Book 

recommends  new  green 

vegetables,    fresh    juicy 

fruits 


-»?"^r. 


Style  Note  for  Cooks!     Alice  White's  perky 

Easter  bunny  cap  may  not  add  spice  to  her 

cooking,  but  there's  no  doubt  in  our  minds 

that  it  adds  charm  to  the  cook 


HERE  is  a  variety  of  dishes  to  tempt  capricious  summer 
appetites — at  luncheon,  tea  or  supper. 

Alice  White  has  given  us  her  recipe  for  Fresh  Peas  on 
Toast,  a  light  but  satisfying  dish  around  which  to  build  the 
healthful  all-vegetable  luncheon. 

Cook  the  peas  in  an  uncovered  pot  until  tender,  and  salt 
to  taste.  The  brilliant  green  color  can  be  retained  by  adding  a 
tiny  pinch  of  soda.  Drain,  and  for  every  pint  of  peas  add  a  pint 
of  sweet  cream,  seasoned  with  a  dash  of  pepper,  salt  and  butter 
and  thickened  slightly  with  flour.  Toast  thin  slices  of  white  or 
wholewheat  bread;  place  on  individual  plates  and  cover 
generously  with  the  hot  creamed  peas.    Serve  at  once. 

IRENE  RICH  says  that  Salad  a  la  Philippine  is  a  real  "skin 
food"  and  should  be  indulged  in  frequently.     To  serve  two 
people,  she  uses: 

A  narrow  strip  of  red  pepper 
A  narrow  strip  of  green  pepper 
'  2  orange  2  tablespoons  olive  oil 

2  halves  fresh  or  canned  pears  The  fruit's  juice 

Salt  and  paprika 

Remove  the  pulp  from  the  grapefruit  and  orange  without 
breaking  the  membrane.  Cut  the  pear  in  lengthwise  slices. 
Cut  the  endive  in  halves,  discard  the  outer  leaves  and  wash 
with  care.     Place  the  endive  halves  on  plates;  set  the  pear, 


1  head  endive 
]  2  grapefruit 


Photoplay  Magazine 

750  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  Photoplay's  Cook 
Book,  containing  150  favorite  recipes  of  the  stars. 
I  am  enclosing  twenty-five  cents. 


Be  sure  to  write  name  and  address  plainly. 
You  may  send  either  stamps  or  coin. 


fan  shape,  over  these.  Back  of  the  pears  place  a  section  of 
orange  pulp,  and  a  section  of  grapefruit  just  above  the  tips  of 
the  leaves.  To  the  fruit  juice  add  the  olive  oil  and  salt;  beat 
vigorously,  and  pour  over  the  salad. 

PINEAPPLE  TRIFLE  is  the  lovely  name  of  a  fruit  dessert 
that  Bessie  Love  loves!  You'll  love  it,  too,  when  the  mer- 
cury runs  close  to  the  top  of  the  thermometer  and  none  of  the 
usual  sweets  allure.     The  ingredients  are: 

6  tablespoons  pineapple  juice  2  eggs 

3  tablespoons  sugar  32  pint  cream 

Assorted  fruits 

Cook  pineapple  juice,  sugar  and  eggs  in  double  boiler  until 
mixture  thickens.  Set  aside  to  chill.  Just  before  serving,  whip 
cream  and  add.  Cut  the  chilled  fruit  in  small  pieces — you  may 
use  strawberries,  pineapple,  oranges,  or  any  fruits  and  berries 
in  season.  Add  the  fruit  to  the  mi.xture  and  serve.  This 
dessert  is  made  practical  at  any  season  by  using  the  fresh  fruits 
that  are  available,  or  by  substituting  some  canned  ones. 

AND  to  cool  a  parched  throat,  what  could  be  more  welcome 
than  a  long,  cold  drink  of  Tennis  Punch,  made  according 
to  the  censor-proof  recipe  of  Richard  Barthelmess?  The  juicy 
pineapple  forms  the  basis  of  this  one,  also.  Select  a  pineapple 
that  is  large  and  ripe.  Peel  and  cut  into  cubes.  Make  a  quart 
of  fresh  tea,  which  should  be  strained  twice  after  fusing.  Add 
to  the  pineapple  one  pint  of  fresh,  crushed  strawberries;  four 
ripe  bananas,  which  have  been  halved  and  sliced  very  thin;  one 
pint  of  unfermented  grapejuice.  Let  all  stand  for  at  least  an 
hour. 

^Meanwhile,  boil  in  a  porcelain  kettle  one  quart  of  water  with 
two  pounds  white  sugar,  grated  rinds  of  one  lemon  and  one 
orange.  Strain  this  and  set  aside  to  cool.  At  serving  time,  add 
to  the  syrup  the  juice  of  six  lemons  and  four  oranges;  then  add 
the  tea  and  fruit  mixture,  with  suflicient  cold  water  to  make  a 
refreshing  drink.  Serve  in  tall  glasses  filled  with  cracked  ice. 
and  garnish  with  fresh  mint  leaves. 

YOU  will  find  150  favorite  recipes  of  the  stars  in  Photo- 
play's Cook  Book — novel  ways  of  preparing  and  serving 
eggs,  fish  and  meat;  recipes  for  soups,  salads,  desserts  and 
candy;  attractive  vegetable  dishes  and  combinations;  cakes 
and  hot  breads.  Just  fill  out  the  coupon  on  this  page,  enclose 
twenty-five  cents  to  cover  cost  of  book  and  mailing,  and  a  Cook 
Book  will  be  sent  you  at  once.  Carolyn  Van  Wyck 
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"Lovely  smooth  skin 

fascinates,"  say 
39  movie  directors 

"Nothing  is  so  important  to  a  girl's 
loveliness  as  exquisitely  smooth  skin," 
says  Frank  Tuttle,  director  for  Para- 
mount, and  sums  up  what  39  leading 
directors  have  found  out  from  their  ex- 
perience with  motion  pictures. 

"Every  screen  star,"  he  goes  on  to 
say,  "knows  that  people  love  it  above 
everything  else.  And  because  make-up 
is  of  very  little  use  under  the  strong  glare 
of  lights  in  a  close-up,  a  star's  skin  must 
always  be  rarely  beautiful." 

This  is  why  nine  out  of  ten  lovely 
screen  stars  use  Lux  Toilet  Soap — it 
keeps  their  skin  flawlessly  smooth,  al- 
ways in  splendid  condition. 


Laura  La  Plante,  famous  Universal 
star,  enjoying  Lux  Toilet  Soap  in  the 
modernistic  bathroom  which  is  among  the 
most  interesting  seen  in  Hollywood.  She 
says:  "I've  used  the  famous  soaps  of 
France,  and  know  that  Lux  Toilet  Soap  is 
made  the  same  way.  It  gives  my  skin  the 
same  marvelous  smoothness." 

Photo  by  R.  Jones,  Hollywood 


Photo  by  O.  Dyar,  Hollywood 

Mary  Brian,  Paramount  star,  in  the  luxurious  bathroom 
which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  built  in  Hollywood. 

"The  charm  of  a  perfect  skin  is  a  business  necessity  to  a 
star.  That's  why  so  many  stars  guard  the  smoothness  of  their 


skin  with  Lux  Toilet  Soap 
— it  certainly  keeps  'stud 
skin'  in  perfect  condition 


—it  certainly  keeps  'studio      /T't^i/ciL^  ffCf-^ 


Lux 


Evtrr  adurti>ement  in  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  Is  guaranteed. 
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In  Hollywood 

— where  lovely  skin  is  essential  for  success — 
9  out  of  10  screen  stars  use  Lux  Toilet  Soap 


THEY  stream  into  Hollywood, 
beautiful  girls  from  everywhere 
over  the  country— all  with  one  idea 
inside  their  lovely  heads.  They  are 
going  to  become  motion  picture  stars. 

And  they  find  out  at  once  that 
there  is  one  thing  they  must  have  if 
they  are  ever  to  succeed  on  the  screen. 
They  must  have  exquisite  skin. 

"The  most  appealing  beauty 
any  girl  can  have  is  exquisitely 
lovely  skin,"  says  Herbert 
Brenon,  well-known  United 
Artists'  director — summing  up 
the  directors'  experience.  "To 
survive  the  merciless  test  of 
the  close-up  —  with    the    huge 


incandescent  lights  pouring  down 
on  her — a  screen  star  must  have 
rarely  beautiful  skin,"  Brenon  goes 
on  to  say.  "The  beauty  of  her  skin 
distinguishes  every  star  I  know." 

This  is  why  442  of  the  451  impor- 
tant actressesin  Holly  wood, including 
all  stars,  are  using  Lux  Toilet  Soap. 
They  find  that  it  keeps  the  skin  appeal- 


ingly  soft  and  smooth,  so  that  even 
the  close-up  reveals  not  a  single  defect. 

Nine  out  of  ten  lovely  screen  stars 
are  devoted  to  this  white,  fragrant 
soap — and  all  the  great  film  studios 
have  made  it  the  official  soap  in  their 
dressing  rooms.  If  you  aren't  already 
an  enthusiast  about  Lux  Toilet  Soap, 
which  is  made  by  the  famous  French 
method,  get  several  cakes  to- 
day. You'll  be  charmed  with 
its  gentle  care  of  your  skin. 
And  it  gives  such  very  abun- 
dant lather,  even  in  the  hard- 
est water!  Lfse  it  for  the  bath, 
too — and  the  shampoo,  as  the 
fastidious  screen  stars  do. 


Lya  de  Putti,  beautiful  Columbia 
star,  says:  "I  find  that  Lux  Toilet 
Soap  is  wonderful  for  my  skin — it 
keeps  it  so  marvelously  smooth." 


Photo  by  R.  Jones,  Hollywood 

Mary  Philbin,  charming  star  with  Universal,  says: 
"Whether  a  star's  skin  is  creamy,  olive,  or  pink  and  white, 
it  mini  have  marvelous  smoothness.  I  entrust  mine  to 
Lux  Toilet  Soap— it's  such  a  lovely  soap." 


Greta  Nissen,  beautiful  screen 
star,  says:  "Lux  Toilet  Soap  feels 
delicious  to  the  skin  and  makes  mine 
so  wonderfully  soft  and  smooth." 


Toilet  Soap 


Luxury  such  as  you  have  found  only  in  French       'i  f\^ 
soaps  at  50(f  and  ?i.oo  the  cake  .  .  .  now  XAJy 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 


Gossip  of  All  the  Studios 
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embarrassment,  however,  when  the  gal  re- 
plies, "Oh,  you  think  so,  do  you?  Well, 
I'm  Loretta  herself,  so  there." 

Fortunately  Loretta  works  at  First 
National  and  Sally  is  with  RKO  and  Polly 
Ann  free  lances,  so  that  keeps  them  from 
getting  mixed  up  in  each  other's  roles. 

HOLLYWOOD  has  two  famous 
wits,  Arthur  Caesar  and  Wil- 
son Mizner.  Such  is  the  price  of 
repartee  that  one  of  them  works 
for  Columbia  and  the  other  runs  a 
restaurant. 

HOPING  to  give  Dolores  Del  Rio  a 
treat,  while  the  star  was  filming 
"Evangeline"  in  Louisiana,  a  Spanishgirl 
brought  her  some  piping  hot  tamales  and 
some  homemade  chili-con-carne. 

"I   thought   that   being   Mexican,  you 
would   enjoy   some   real  Mexican   food," 
the  donor  of  the  tamales  and  chili  said. 
"I  do  appreciate  your  thoughtfulness. 


On  this  page  you'll  find  three  studies  in  making 
faces.  Here  you  see  the  make-up  man,  with  his 
little  black  box  of  magic,  adding  eighty  years  to 
the  age  of  Anita  Page.  She  is  being  fixed  up  to  look 
like  Barbara  Frietchie,  and  the  cameraman  will  be 
called  upon  to  shoot  her  old  gray  head 


And  here  is  John  Gilbert  as  Fedya  in 
Tolstoi's  "Redemption."  The  beard  is 
all  too  real  and  must  be  worn  in  and  out 
of  the  studio.  Things  like  that  tempo- 
rarily wreck  an  actor's  social  life 


my  dear,"  replied  Dolores, 
hfe!" 


'  but  I  never  ate  a  tamale  or  chili  in  my 


"pINIS  FOX,  who  writes  all  of  Dolores  Del  Rio's  opuses,  and  Edwin 
■*-  Carewe,  who  produces  'em,  were  discussing  the  talkies  the  other 
day. 

"Should  we  make  'em?"  Carewe  asked  Fox. 

"Why  shouldn't  we?"  Finis  piped  back.  "I  don't  know  any  one  in 
the  industry  who  can  out-talk  us!" 

WHEN  Lupe  Velez  and  her  companion,  Helen  Rupert,  were 
returning  to  Hollywood,  they  had  all  of  their  meals  served  in 
their  drawing  room.    Each  evening,  in    [  please  turn  to  page  94  ] 
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Showing  the  ravages  of  grease-paint,  not  time, 

on  the  face  of  Dolores  Del  Rio.     Miss  Del  Rio 

wears  this  make-up  in  the  final  tearful  episode 

of  "Evangeline" 
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Jntelligent  women  let 

their  tooth  paste  buy  their  cold  cream 


LISTERINE 
TOOTH 
PASTE 


So  many  things  you  can  buy  with  that 
$3  you  save  by  using  Listerlne  Tooth 
Paste  instead  of  50  cent  dentifrices. 
Cold  Cream,  for  example.  Talcum. 
Handkerchiefs.  Hose. 


One  trial 
convinces 
you  of  its 
exhilarating 
after  effect 


You  probably  know  that  wonder- 
ful feeling  of  mouth  cleanliness 
and  exhilaration  that  follows  the  use 
of  Listerine. 

Now  that  delightful  sensation  is 
brought  to  you  by  Listerine  Tooth 
Paste— 25  cents  the  large  tube. 

Try  it  one  week.  Note  how  quickly 
iTcleans.  How  it  removes  all  traces  of 
discoloration  and  leaves  teeth  gleam- 
ing. How  it  invigorates  the  entire  oral 
tract. 

Millions,  finding  that  Listerine  Tooth 
Paste  gives  such  pleasant  results  have 
rejected  older  and  costlier  favorites. 
The  average  saving  is  $3  per  year  per 
person. 

We'll  wager  that  once  you  try  it, 
you  too,  will  be  convinced  of  its  merit. 
Lambert  Pharmacal  Company,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZtNE. 


Rosie  Rolls  Her  Eyes 


scrutinized  her  rival,  and  the  longer  she  looked 
the  better  she  felt.  Miss  Bellairs  had  resorted 
to  heliotrope,  the  favorite  color  of  near-middle 
age,  and  a  floppy-brimmed  hat  of  that  shade 
soften£d  her  rather  weary  countenance.  In 
addition,  a  narrow  band  of  ribbon  encircled  a 
slightly  corded  throat  and  her  eyes  had  the 
dilation  caused  by  excessive  ogling  of  the  first 
three    rows. 

The  lustrous  Rosie  chuckled  happily,  and 
reminded  herself  that  the  beauty  standards  of 
screen  and  stage  were  as  far  apart  as  good 
music  and  a  theme  song. 

""DY  the  way,"  said  Magnolia,  cutting  into 
-'-'Mr.  Zoop's  prosperous  monologue,  "isn't 
Emerson  Slipe  your  tone  expert?" 

"I  had  one  of  them  birds  shipped  along  with 
the  machinery,"  admitted  Abie.  "Names  I 
don't  bother  with  until  they've  done  some- 
think.    Why?" 

"He  called  on  me  and  my  company," 
twittered  the  lady,  "and  he  promised  to — " 

"So  it's  commcncink,  ha?"  groaned  Mr. 
Zoop.  "Listen,  baby,  Hollywood  is  paved 
with  promises  and  the  ventilation  is  hot  air.  if 
you  get  me.  Some  of  them  Eastern  geniuses 
would  make  you  a  present  of  my  studios,  to 
hear  them  talk,  but  don't  you  give  them  a 
tumble.     Be  deaf,  baby,  but  don't  be  dumb." 

Presently  the  car  swerved  in  at  the  hotel's 
private  driveway  and  the  next  thirty  minutes 
was  devoted  to  the  ensconcing  of  Miss  Bellairs 
with  appropriate  ceremonies.  This  was  ac- 
complished   by    loud    wrangling,    orders    and 


[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  47  ] 

counter  orders  and  the  constant  repetition  of 
the  Bellairs  name  until,  by  the  time  its  bearer 
had  disappeared  in  an  elevator,  the  armchair 
fleet  in  the  lobby  was  clearly  impressed.  Then, 
his  duties  as  field  marshal  at  an  end,  Mr. 
Zoop  clambered  aboard  his  automobile  and 
oozed  gratefully  back  against  the  cushions. 

"And  has  her  voice  a  tinkle-tonkle!"  he  ex- 
claimed. "Believe  me,  Rosie,  I'm  surprise!  at 
my  own  astonishment — it  sounds  at  least  like 
an  angel  playink  on  a  .xylophone.  And  did  you 
give  a  glance  on  that  rose  point  scarf — not  less 
than  one  eighty-seven-fifty  wholesale." 

" 'S  wonderful,"  enthused  Miss  Redpath, 
"and  so  was  that  flesh  tinted  crepe."  Her 
pansy  eyes  crackled  with  delight. 

Abie  watched  her  suspiciously.  "What's  all 
this  googHnk  about?"  he  inquired.  "Not  even 
through  these  turtle  shell  rims  did  I  sec  any 
crepe." 

"Being  a  man,  you  wouldn't,"  said  Rosie 
sweetly,  "but  take  a  good  look  next  time  you 
see  her.  She'll  always  be  wearing  it,  dearie — 
it's  sagging  right  under  her  chin." 

"KAR  EMERSON  SLIPE  pivoted  daintily  on 
•'■''•'■sport  shoes  that  had  never  left  a  sidewalk, 
and  surveyed  the  apprehensive  players  gath- 
ered in  the  center  of  the  bleak  stage. 

Miss  Bellairs,  having  risenat  seven-thirty  for 
the  first  time  in  years,  sat  aloof  and  half  awake. 

The  others  rallied  themselves  around  the 
director  and  listened  sulkily  to  the  \visdom 
being  tossed  at   them. 

"Before  we  start,"  said  Mr.  Slipe,  "here's 


how  the  land  lies:  When  the  curren  is  on 
every  sound  you  utter  is  caught  by  one  of  these 
six  microphones  overhead  and  carried  down 
to  the  recording  chamber  in  the  basement.  On 
the  way  it  passes  through  my  monitor  booth." 
He  indicated  a  small  room  built  into  a  side  wall 
high  enough  to  overlook  the  entire  set  from 
behind  its  large  sheet  of  plate  glass.  "Now, 
what  I  don't  hke  you'll  have  to  do  over;  that's 
all  you  need  to  know,  so  try  and  please  me.  I 
may  as  well  add  that  none  of  you  will  be  al- 
lowed in  the  booth,  so  don't  come  snooping 
around." 

"  A  NY  other  orders?"  queried  the  director, 
-'•■sarcasti  ally. 

"Yes,"  squeaked  Emerson,  "sit  down  and 
shut  up.  Come  on,  you  stiffs,  let  me  hear  the 
scenes  of  the  play  in  order.  We're  not  using 
any  cameras  and  there'll  by  no  recording  to- 
day, so  snap  into  it.'' 

Ten  days  study  had  brought  the  players 
well  up  in  their  parts  and  they  handled  each 
scene  as  though  determined  to  impress  the 
arrogant  Jlr.  Shpc.  For  hours  the  soundproof 
studio,  hung  with  monk's  cloth  to  deackii 
echoes,  throbbed  with  the  bass  trumpeting  of 
Mr.  Hoople  and  the  resonant  baritone  of 
Carlos  Cabrillo.  In  vivid  contrast  trilled  the 
richly  seductive  alto  of  Joyce  Cleary  and 
ilagnolia's  silvery  cadenzas,  whUe  the  lesser 
players  enunciated  with  the  proper  tinge  of 
inferiority.  Then  at  four  o'clock,  when  the 
hissing  of  many  atomizers  heralded  the  ap- 

1  PLEASE  TURN  TO  PAGE  96  I 


Silent  Clothes  for  the  Talkies 


CLOTHES  must  be  seen  hut  not  heard.    That  is  the  dictum 
of    the    talking    movies.      And    with   it    started    Charles 
LeMaire's  troubles. 
Mr.  LeMaire  is  a  costume  designer  who  has  been  working  on 
"The  Cocoanuts,"  starring  the  four  INIar.x  Brothers,  at   the 
Paramount  Sound  Studios  on  Long  Island.    One  of  the  interest- 
ing things  about  the  stage  production  of  "The  Cocoanuts" 


anet 


was  the  colorful  costuming,  so  I  determined  to  find  out  how 
Mr.  LeMaire  proposed  to  transfer  all  this  beauty  to  the 
talking  screen. 

"With  the  talkies,"  began  Mr.  LeMaire,  "it  is  important  to 

remember  that  clothes  must  be  silent.     When  3'our  favorite 

heroine  is  pressed  against   the   bosom  of  her  lover,   and  he 

whispers  'I  love  you,  darling,'  there  can  be  no  movement  of 

her  elaborate  garden  frock  that  results  in  a 

rustle,  for  this  slight  noise  may  register  far 

7?i,  above  his  voice. 

"Therefore,  in  designing  a  costume,  I  have 
to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
taffetas,  metallic  cloths,  crystal  beads,  and 
beaded  fringes  are  absolutely  taboo.  And 
when  you  realize  that  it  was  trimmings  like 
these  which  caught  the  high-lights  of  the 
camera  and  created  an  atmosphere  of  loveli- 
ness on  the  screen  that  was  sheer  joy,  you 
can  imagine  what  a  problem  all  of  this 
creates. 


UT  there  are  substitutes — soft  materials, 
aces,  transparent  chiffons,  and  shimmery 


"Clothes  may  make  the  woman,  but  they  can  also  mar 

the  picture,"   says  Charles  LeMaire,  costume  designer. 

"A  rustle  can  cost  you  a  small  fortune" 


BU' 
la 
silk  velvets  of  the  finest  texture  which  also 
photograph  beautifully.  For  trimmings  we  use 
silk  fringes,  silk  tassels,  and  bows  and  flowers 
of  smooth  textured  materials.  So  you  see, 
while  our  method  is  entirely  different,  the 
results  are  equally  fine. 

"I  predict  that  the  talkies  will  create  a  new 
type  of  costume  jewelry — wide  bands  of  gold 
and  silver,  beautifully  engraved,  or  studded 
with  brilliants,  made  to  fit  the  arm  perfectly, 
and  tight  fitting  necklaces  of  the  same  type. 
Loose  fitting  jewelry — pearls  and  bangles  of 
all  kinds — must  be  eliminated  entirely. 
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Like  the  Screen  Stars.. 


0-Cave\o\xx  DVtahe-Up 
^         in  Color  O^amiony 

Accept  this  priceless  gift .  . .  Yoi<r 
complexion  analysis  and  make-up 
color  harmony  chart . . .  from  Max 
Factor,  Hollywood's  Make-Up  King. 
See  couponi 

HAVE  you,  like  millions,  adored  the  charm  and  fiscination  of  the 
stars  of  the  screen?  Have  you  marveled  at,  and  perhaps  envied, 
the  faultless  beauty  of  their  make-up?  And  have  you  wondered  some- 
times, about  their  secrets  of'make-up?    Now  you  may  knowl 

^  Nezv  Kind  of  Make-  Up 

For  the  stars  of  Hollywood,  Max  Factor,  Filmland's  Make-Up 
genius,  created  a  new  kind  of  make-up  for  every  day  and  evening  use. 
A  make-up  ensemble ...  powder,  rouge,  lipstick  and  other  essentials... 
blended  in  color  harmony.  Cosmetics  in  a  varied  and  perfect  range  ot 
lifelike  color  tones  to  harmonize  with  every  variation  of  complexion 
coloring  in  blonde,  brunette  and  r<dhcad. 

Based  on  a  Famous  Discovery 

In  millions  of  feet  of  film  ...  in  feature  pictures  like  the  "Broadway 
Melody",  you,  yourself,  have  seen  the  magic  of  make-up  by  Ma.x  Factor. 
\'ou  have  seen  the  beauty  magic  of  his 
famous  discovery. ..cosmetic  color  harmony. 
Under  the  blazing  Klcig  lights.  Max 
Factor  discovered  the  secret ...  make-up  to 
enhance  beautv  must  be  in  color  harmony. 
If  out  of  harmony,  odd  grotesque  effects 
were  photographed.  If  in  harmony,  beauty 
was  entrancing. 

Nozv ...a  Make- Up  Color 
Harmony  for  You 

So  this  principle  of  cosmetic  color  har- 
mony. Max  Factor  applied  to  make-up  lor 
day  and  exening  use.   Revolutionary  ...Max 

i      Factor's  Society  Make-Up  created  a  sensa- 

'  tion  in  Hollywood.  Leading  stars...  May 
McAvoy,  Marion  Davies,  Betty  Compson, 
Joan  Crawford  and  practically  all  the  beau- 
ties of  the  motion  picture  colony  adopted  it. 


(Photo  bv  Clarence  S.  Bl:i,  Hor..  v.oo:) 

BESSIE  LOVE,  M-G-M  Scar 

featured  hi  "Broad'way  Melody,"  and  Max  Factor,  Filmland's  make-up 
genius . . .  approving  make-up  color  harmony  under  (lie  glare  6/ the  "Kleigs". 


(_pHaTo  BV  Klth  Harriet  Louise,  HnLLvwooo) 

J  NIT  A  PAGE 

M-G-M  Star,  Featured  in 
BROADWAY   MELODY". 

l-i  ,1  li-fft-r  to  Max  Factor,  Anita  Piige  writes:  "No 
one  itppreciiiles  the  zalue  of  good  street  make-up  quite 
io  much  as  those  vho  use  it  r/i  their  daily  uork.  So 
if  is  a  pleasure  to  recoiiiiiiend  your  discovery.  Max 
Factor's  Society  Make-Vp,  to  every  -i^oi/ian." 

When  you  see  feature  pictures  like  the 
"Broadway  Melody",  remember  that  the 
leading  screen  stars  enhance  their  beauty 
with   Max   Factor's  Society  Make-Up. 


And  now  you  may  learn  this  priceless  beauty  secret.  Max 
Factor  will  analyze  your  complexion  and  send  you  your  make- 
•up  color  harmony  chart  ...free.  How  wonderful  ...to  secure 
personally  from  Max  Factor  this,  invaluable  beauty  advice, 

And  you'll  discover,  whether  you're  blonde,  brunette  or  red- 
head, whatever  your  type. ..the  one  make-up  color  harmony 
to  actually  double  your  beauty;  the  one  way  to  really  reveal, 
in  the  magic  setting  of  beauty,  the  allur- 
ing, fascinating  charm  of  your  personal- 
ity. Fill  in  coupon,  tear  out,  mail  today 
and  you'll  also  receive  a  complimentary 
copy  of  Max  Factor's  book,  "The  New 
Art  of  Society  Make-Up." 


Bessie  Love  ^crites: 
"There's  a  touch  of  per- 
tonality  in  my  o-,i.n  color 
harmony  in  your  Society 
Make-  Up  lihich  alvays 
seems  charming  to  me." 


"BR  OAD IV A  Y  MEL  OD  Y" 

Mctro-Goldwyn-Maycr  Production 

Makc-Up  by  Max  Factor 

These  M-G'M  Stars  prefer  Max  Factor's  Society  Make-Up 


Marion  Davies 

Norma  Shearer 

Joan  Crawford 

Rente  Adorec 

Bessie  Love 

Dorothy  Sebastian 

Ailcen  Pringlc 

Phyllis  Haver 

Josephine  Dunn 

Leila  Hyams 

Gvven  Lcc 

Anita  Page 

Mary  Doran 

Raquel  Torres 

Fay  Webb 

Jovce  Murray 

Doris  Janis 

Julia  Fayc 

I  MAIL  FOR   YOUR  COMPLEXION  ANALYSIS 

JMr.  Max  Factor.— Max  F.ictor  Studios.  Hollywood.  Calf.     J-7-14 
■  Dear  Sir:    Send  me  a  complimentary  copy  of  your  4opagc  book,  "The 

I  iVfjv  Art  of  Make-Up"  :iT\6  personal  complexion  analysis.   I  enclose  10  ccnis  to 
I  cover  cost  of  postage  and  handling. 


«^AX  FACTOR'S  Society  U^A}^^-V? 
HOLLYWOOD 

"Cosmetics  of  the  Stars" 


For  the  Sun  Tan  Fashion— Max  Factor's  Sum'r  Tan  Make-Up —at  Drug  and  Department  Stores 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 


My  Boy  Buddy 
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actresses,  only  Clara  Bow  and  Billie  Dove 
receive  more.    The  statement  is  as  follows: 

"It  may  sound  funny  when  I  say  it,  but  the 
truth  is  that  the  public  has  been  so  kind  to  me, 
that  my  ambition  is  to  return  some  of  that 
kindness  by  being  thoughtful  and  considerate 
of  everyone  with  whom  I  come  in  contact. 

"I'd  like  to  prove  by  my  conduct  in  life  that 
I  sincerely  appreciate  the  good  fortune  that 
has  come  to  me." 

WHEN  I  read  this  tears  came  to  my  eyes 
and  a  lump  in  my  throat,  for  I  knew  the 
words  came  from  his  heart.  No  high-powered 
publicity  man  ever  made  such  a  human  interest 
statement  and  attributed  it  to  the  person 
interviewed.  .\s  I  write  this  I  am  affected  in 
the  same  manner.  I  ask  the  readers  of  this 
article  if  you  can  conceive  of  a  more  appealing 
answer?  Or  one  that  would  please  you  more 
if  he  were  your  boy? 

Buddy's  sister,  Geraldine,  now  j\Irs.  John 
Binford,  was  a  student  at  the  U.  of  K.  and  Bud- 
dy often  went  up  to  see  her  and  attend  fra- 
ternity dances  while  he  was  still  in  high  school. 
He  learned  that  college  boys  pla>ing  in  a  dance 
orchestra  often  made  from  S12.00  to  S15.00  a 
night  at  Friday  and 
Saturday  night  dances. 
So,  at  the  beginning  of 
his  senior  year  in  high 
s:hool,  he  bought  and 
paid  for,  out  of  his  own 
money,  a  full  set  of 
drums  and  traps,  and, 
as  there  was  no  one  to 
teach  hull  in  Olathe, 
he  bought  records  for 
our  phonograph,  where 
drimi  music  predom- 
inated, and  played 
with  the  phonograph 
until  he  learned  to 
play  the  drums  well. 

He  learned  the  trom- 
bone in  much  the  same 
manner  as  the  drums, 
usirvg  a  battered  brass 
horn,  which  I  had  pur- 
chased for  his  younger 
brother. 

This  old  trombone 
he  played  in  his  own 
orchestra,  which  he 
organized  during  his 
last  twoyearsinschool. 

Then  he  took  it  with 
him  to  the  Paramount 
school,  where  he  played 
on  the  sets  and  during 
the  noon  hour,  greatly 
to  the  delight  of  every- 
one. This  one  thing 
gave  him  a  great  boost 
with  the  school  authoritie; 
probably  the  largest  factor  in  his  success  today. 
Later  he  learned  other  musical  instriunents. 
until  he  could  handle  live,  besides  the  piano.  In 
his  first  all-talkie,  "Close  Harmony,"  he  plays 
all  these,  besides  singing. 

"N/rO  doubt  you  are  familiar  with  the  manner 
■'-^  of  his  selection  for  the  Paramount  Training 
School,  which  was  the  direct  means  of  his 
entering  the  movies  and  today  being  a  star. 
In  the  advertising  of  the  Paramount-Famous- 
Lasky  studio,  published  some  days  ago,  his 
name  was  listed  as  one  of  their  nine  stars, 
though  there  are  thirty-four  feature  players 
listed.  And,  by  the  way,  of  this  forty-three,  all 
but  Buddy  and  two  others  have  had  stage  or 
screen  experience,  according  to  a  statement  by 
Paramount. 

I  was  on  intimate  terms  with  S.  C.  Andrews, 
owner  of  two  local  picture  theaters.     When 
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Paramount  made  known  that  they  were  about 
to  open  a  training  school,  where  young  people 
would  be  taught  to  be  actors,  and  those  who 
made  good  would  be  given  contracts,  he  at 
once  submitted  Buddy's  picture  to  the  district 
manager.  Earl  Cunningham,  Kansas  City  (one 
of  the  35  centers  throughout  the  United  States 
where  applications  were  recei\'ed). 

Jlr.  Cunningham  informed  j\lr.  Andrews 
that  such  a  boy  might  ha\e  a  chance.  So  I 
filled  out  the  necessary  blanks. 

You  see,  Buddy  knew  nothing  of  it  at  all.  He 
was  busy  studv-ing  journalism  at  the  U.  of  K.  in 
order  to  be  able  to  come  back  and  help  me  on 
the  paper. 

I  saw  that  the  instructions  were  to  get  two 
recommendations.  Then  and  there  I  con- 
ceived the  thing  that  put  Buddy  in  pictures, 
though  of  course  he  could  not  have  gotten  in 
if  he  had  not  filmed  well.  I  said  to  myself, 
"I'll  not  stop  with  two  stereot>-ped  recom- 
mendations, such  as  are  many  times  written — 
'  I  have  known  so  and  so  a  long  time.  He  is 
O.  IC.  Please  do  what  you  can  for  him  and 
oblige  me.'" 

I  went  first  to  Jlr.  .\ndrews  and  asked  him  to 
give  a  general  account  of  Buddy  and  what  he 


At  the  age  of  nine,  Buddy  Rogers  was  the  baritone  of  the  Olathe 

Boys'  Band.    You  will  note  Buddy  in  the  second  row  from  the  top, 

the  third  from  the  left.    Little  did  Olathe  think  then  that  Buddy 

would  become  a  movie  star 


s  and,  in  reality,  is 


considered  he  might  bring  to  the  screen,  if 
selected. 

Then  to  eleven  others  in  Olathe,  in  entirely 
different  lines  of  business,  all  of  whom  had 
known  Buddy  since  he  was  born,  and  had  also 
known  his  mother  and  me  for  years,  as  we 
were  both  born  in  Olathe.  I  asked  them  to 
write  at  some  length  of  their  views  on  Buddy, 
in  his  associations  nith  them  in  their  particular 
lines. 

So  these  letters  were  written  by  his  two 
bankers,  F.  R.  Ogg  and  S.  B.  Haskin;  his 
minister,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  of  the  First 
Methodist  church;  Judge  G.  A.  Roberds,  of  the 
District  Court;  his  Sunday  school  teacher; 
Superintendent  E.  N.  Hill  of  the  Olathe  High 
School;  F.  D.  Hedrick,  county  attorney;  the 
Honorable  C.  B.  Little,  Congressman  from 
the  2nd  District  of  Kansas,  who  lives  near  my 
home;  State  Senator  John  R.  Thorne,  who 
lives  near  us;    Dr.  C.  W.  Jones,  our  family 


physician,  who  piloted  the  stork  to  our  house 
with  Buddy;  F.  1\I.  Lorimer,  President  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce;  and  John  W. 
Brej'fogle,  Olathe  editor. 

'Y'OU  can  imagine  that  Buddy  was  pretty 
■'■  thoroughly  "covered"  by  the   time  these 
twelve  letters  were  written,  all  from  a  different 
angle. 

Buddy  had  just  recently  had  some  pictures 
taken,  one  of  them  mounted  on  a  large  folder, 
somewhat  larger  than  the  letterheads  on  which 
his  recommendations  were  written.  I  stapled 
his  recommendations  to  this  picture,  which  we 
thought  very  good.  Then  I  put  a  nice  cover 
sheet  over  all,  on  which  I  printed,  "  Character 
Sketch  and  Characteristics  of  Buddy  Rogers  by 
Twelve  Olathe  Men." 

I  did  all  this  work  myself  at  the  office  at 
night,  as  I  didn't  want  to  have  to  explain  to 
my  force  what  I  was  doing.  I  feared  that 
Buddy  might  fail  to  land  the  place. 

.\nd  just  here  I  want  to  say  that,  after  Buddy 
had  been  in  the  school  some  two  or  three 
months,  Mr.  Lasky,  himself,  called  him  into 
the  office  one  day  and  said,  "Buddy,  do  you 
know  how  \-ou  happened  to  be  selected  to 
enter  the  school?" 
Buddy  answered  that 
he  did  not.  but  that  he 
had  often  wondered  to 
what  to  attribute  his 
good  fortune. 

Then  Mr.  Lasky 
said,  "It  was  not  on 
account  of  your  good 
looks.  You  are  good 
looking  enough,  for 
that  matter,  but  that 
wasn't  the  reason.  It 
wason  account  of  those 
marvelous  recom- 
mendations. Never 
have  I  read  such  good 
ones,  and  you  are  liv- 
ing up  to  all  that  was 
said  about  you.  We 
believe  such  a  boy  as 
you  will  be  a  power  for 
good  in  this  school  and 
in  pictures." 

But,  do  you  know 
how  nearly  Buddy 
missed  being  in  pic- 
tures today?  One  of 
his  instructors,  Mr. 
Currie,  told  me  the 
next  summer  after  the 
school  had  opened  in 
August,  that  they  had 
seen  nothing  to  indi- 
cate that  Buddy  had 
any  talent  at  all  fur 
pictures.  He  thought 
he  was  a  nice  boy— but  that  was  all. 

That,  at  the  end  of  the  first  month,  they 
were  on  the  point  of  sending  him  home  (a 
right  they  reserved),  when  aU  at  once — it 
seemed  o\er-night  to  them — his  latent  talent 
showed  up  to  an  amazing  degree.  They  real- 
ized that  he  had  simply  been  assimilating  what 
he  had  learned  in  the  first  four  weeks.  From 
that  moment,  Mr.  Currie  said,  Buddy  was  the 
outstanding  member  of  the  class. 

OF  the  40,000  applicants  for  this  school, 
only  twenty  were  chosen,  and  four  were 
sent  home  at  the  end  of  the  first  month.  This 
left  eight  boys  and  eight  girls  in  the  school  and, 
of  this  number,  only  five  are  now  in  pictures, 
and  only  three  with  Paramount — Thelma 
Todd,  Jack  Luden  and  Buddy. 

Buddy  was  by  far  the  youngest  of  the  boys, 
and  the  only  one  of  the  twenty  who  had  had 

[  PLEASE  TURN  TO  PAGE  94  ] 
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ilow  this  Penetrating  Foam 
Cleans  Your  Teeth  Better 


*  Why  Colgate's  Cleans  Crevices 
Where   Tooth   Decay  May  Start 


Greatly  maKiiilied  pic 
ture  of  tiny  tooth  crcv 
ice.  Note  how  ordinary 
sluggish  toothpaste  (hav 
ing  hish  "surface-ten 
faita  to  penetrate 
down  where  the  causes 
of  decay  hiik. 


This  diagram  shows  how 
Coljrate's  active  foam 
(having  low  "  surface- 
tcnsicm  "  )  penetratea 
deep  into  the  crevice, 
chansing  it  completely 
vlIii'ic  the  toothbrush 
lot  reach. 


.  .  .  and  only  25<^  The  famous  25c 

tube  of  Colgate's  contains  more  toothpaste 
than  any  other  leading  brand  pricedat  a  quar- 
ter. This  is  beeau.-e  Colgate's  is  the  largest 
sellingdentifrice  in  the  world — and  volume  pro- 
duction, everybody  knows,  means  low  pnce. 


//  not  only  polishes  the  outer  sur- 
faces .  .  .  but  its  penetrating  foam 
washes  away  the  decaying  food 
particles  which  cause  trouble  in 
the  tiny  crevices. 


D 


,ON'T  be  content  with  merely 
polishing  the  outer  surface  of 
your  teeth — that  is  easy.  But  be  extra 
cautious  about  cleansing  the  tiny 
crevices  where  lurking,  decaying  food 
particles  and  mucin  deposits  lodge. 
Don't  invite  decay. 

To  wash  away  these  hidden  impuri- 
ties, nothingequals  Colgate's, accepted 
by  dental  scientists  as  having  a  greater 
penetrating  power*  than  any  other 
leadino-  dentifrice. 

When  you  brush  your  teeth  with 
Colgate's,  you  do  more  than  safely 
polish  the  surface.  Colgate's  pene- 
trating foam  possesses  a  remarkable 
property  (low  "surface-tension"). 

When  you  writfe  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOrUT  MAGAZINE. 


This  means  that  it  penetrates  into 
every  tiny  crevice.  There  it  dislodges 
the  decaying  impurities,  washing  them 
away  in  a  detergent  wave. 

In  this  foam  is  carried  a  fine  chalk 
powder,  a  polishing  material  used  by 
dentists  as  safe,  yet  effective  in  keep- 
ing teeth  white  and  attractive. 

Consider  Colgate' stwosuperiorities.lt 
notonly  polishesthe  surface  thoroughly 
but  because  of  its  greater  penetrability, 
it  c-leans  where  brushing  can't. 

Remember,  the  one  function  of  a 
dentifrice  is  to  clean  the  teeth.  No 
toothpaste  can  cure  pyorrhea;  no 
toothpaste  can  correct  acid  conditions 
of  the  mouth.  Any  claim  that  any 
toothpaste  can  do  these  things  is  mis- 
leadintr. 


COLGATE.  Dept.  B-2545.  695  Fifth  Ave..  PT)  pp 
New  York.  Please  send  a  trial  tube  of  ■*•  ^^^^ 
Colgate's  Ribbon  Dental  Cream,  with  booklet  "How 
to  Keep  Teeth  and  Mouth  Healthy." 


Name 

Address.^. 


QUESTIONS  ef  ANSWERS 


Read  This  Before 
Ashng  ^estions 

You  do  not  have  to  be  a 
reader  of  Photoplay  to  have 
questions  answered  in  this  De- 
partment. It  is  only  necessary 
that  you  avoid  questions  that 
would  call  for  unduly  long  an- 
swers, such  as  synopses  of  plays 
or  casts.  Do  not  inquire  con- 
cerning religion,  scenario  writ- 
ing, or  studio  employment. 
Write  on  only  one  side  of  the 
paper.  Sign  your  full  name  and 
address:  only  initials  will  be 
published  if  requested. 


Casts  and  Addresses 

As  these  often  take  up  much 
space  and  are  not  always  of  in- 
terest to  others  than  the  in- 
quirer, we  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  treat  such  subjects  in  a 
different  way  than  other  ques- 
tions. For  this  kind  of  informa- 
tion, a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope  must  be  sent.  It  is 
imperative  that  these  rules  be 
complied  with  in  order  to  insure 
your  receiving  the  information 
you  want.  Address  all  inquiries 
to  Questions  and  Answers, 
Photoplay  Magazine,  221  W. 
S7th  St.,  New  York  City. 


H.  J.  S.,  Frederic,  Wis. — Leslie 
Fenton  played  the  part  of  Donovan 
in  "The  Drag  Net."  He  was  born 
March  12,  1903,  in  Liverpool,  Eng- 
land, is  five  feet,  nine  inches  tall, 
%veighs  150  pounds  and  has  black 
hair  and  grey-blue  eyes.  His  latest 
appearance  is  in  "The  Dangerous 
Woman." 

Dorothy  Brodhead,  Jackson 
PIgts.,  L.  I. — Nita  Naldi  is  five 
feet,  eight  inches  tall  and  weighs 
about  123  pounds.  Clara  Bow 
weighs  115  pounds  and  Joan  Craw- 
ford is  five  pounds  lighter.  Norma 
Shearer  is  five  feet,  three  inches  tall 
and  weighs  two  pounds  more  than 
Joan.    Are  you  good  at  'rithmetic? 


TJHOTOPLAY  is  printing  a  list  of  studio 
•*-  addresses  with  the  names  of  the  stars 
located  at  each  one. 

Don't  forget  to  read  over  the  list  on  page  140 
before  writing  to  this  department. 

In  writing  to  the  stars  for  photographs 
Photoplay  advises  you  to  enclose  twenty- 
five  cents,  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  picture  and 
postage.  The  stars,  who  receive  hundreds  of 
such  requests,  cannot  afford  to  comply  with 
them  unless  you  do  your  share. 


M.  C.  D.,  West  New  York,  N.  J. 
— Bert  Lytell  was  born  in  New  York 
City,  Feb.  24,  1885.  He  is  divorced 
from  Claire  Windsor.  His  latest 
pictures  are  "On  Trial"  and  "The 
Lone  Wolf's  Daughter."  At  present 
he  is  appearing  on  the  stage  in 
"Brothers." 

Claude  F.  Roff,  Stillwater, 
MiN'N. — Your  friend  is  the  winner  in 
this  skirmish.  Harold  Lloyd  is  mar- 
ried to  Mildred  Da\'is.  Mildred 
Harris  was  Charlie  Chaplin's  first 
wife  and  Lita  Grey  was  his  second. 
Before  her  marriage  to  Harold 
Lloyd,  Mildred  Davis  appeared  with 
him  in  several  pictures. 


M.  R.,  Sallisaw,  Okla. — Lady,  the  last 
time  I  had  my  picture  taken,  photography  was 
still  in  its  infancy.  As  for  my  fife  history — oh, 
I'm  too  bashful  to  talk  about  myself.  Mary 
Pickford  is  just  five  feet  tall.  Pauline  Garon 
is  appearing  in  a  picture  titled  "The  Gamblers." 

E.  C.  M.  T.  S.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.— Just  a 
few  more  initials  and  you  would  have  the 
whole  alphabet.  Nancy  Carroll  was  born  in 
New  York  City  22  years  ago.  She  is  five  feet, 
four  inches  tall  and  has  blue  eyes.  Her  real 
monicker  is  LaHiflt.  Billie  Dove  was  chris- 
tened Lillian  Bohny.  She  is  five  feet,  five  inches 
tall,  weighs  114  pounds  and  has  dark  brown 
hair  and  brown  eyes. 

F.  J.,  Van  Nuys,  Calif. — I  was  quite  cor- 
rect in  stating  that  Mary  Pickford  was  in  "The 
Gaucho."  Mary  appeared  twice  as  the  Divine 
Visioti.  How  come  that  nearly  a  year  has 
passed  before  you  questioned  me  on  this? 

Mary  Sullivan,  Honolulu,  T.  H. — 
Natalie  Kingston  was  the  leading  lady  in 
"Framed,"  a  Milton  SiUs  picture.  The  name 
of  the  picture  you  described  was  "Brave- 
heart,"  featuring  Rod  La  Rocque.  Phyllis 
Haver  is  thirty  years  old. 

Red  Charlie,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — Does  that 
color  scheme  refer  to  your  hair  or  your  nose? 
Your  brother  is  correct.  Mack  Swain  was  the 
big,  burly  miner  who  appeared  in  the  cabin 
scene  with  CharUe  ChapUn  in  "The  Gold 
Rush." 

George  Staehling,  Chicago,  III. — .Alice 
White  was  born  July  25,  1907,  in  Paterson, 
N.  J.  She  is  five  feet  tall,  weighs  105  pounds 
and  is  a  blonde  now.  Originally  her  hair  was 
reddish-brown.  Alice  is  still  single.  Thelma 
Todd  was  the  beautiful  blonde  you  saw  with 
Milton  SUls in  " The  Crash." 

Mrs.  D.  J.  I.,  Lebanon,  Mo. — Thomas 
Meighan  played  the  part  of  Tom  Burke  in  "The 
Miracle  Man." 
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Crawford  Purser,  Calderwood,  Tenx. — 
Dick  Sutherland  played  the  part  of  Suinho  in 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  Quimbo's  name  does 
not  appear  in  the  cast. 


Personalities  of  the 
Month 

IN  response  to  numerous  re- 
quests The  Answer  Man  is 
printing  short  biographies  of  the 
following  stars: 

Mary  Nolan,  born  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  Dec.  18,  1905.  Five 
feet,  six  inches  tall;  weighs  112 
pounds;  blonde  hair  and  blue 
eyes.  On  the  stage  she  was  known 
as  Imogene  Wilson. 

Raquel  Torres,  born  in  Her- 
mosillo,  Sonora,  Mexico,  Nov. 
11,  1908.  Five  feet,  two  inches 
tall;  weighs  110  pounds;  black 
hair  and  dark  brown  eyes.  Billie 
Osterman  is  her  real  name. 

David  Rollins,  born  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  Sept.  2,  1909.  Five 
feet,  ten  and  one  half  inches  tall; 
\veighs  140  pounds;  black  hair 
and  blue  eyes.  Appeared  on  the 
stage  before  going  into  pictures. 

Virginia  Cherrill,  born  in 
Carthage,  111.,  April  12,  1908. 
Five  feet,  five  inches  tall;  weighs 
118  pounds;  blonde  hair  and 
blue  eyes.  Divorced  from  Irving 
Adler.  Picked  by  Charlie  Chap- 
lin for  the  lead  in  "City  Lights." 


Keith  Vogt,  Bancroft,  Neb. — 
Photoplay  printed  John  Gilbert's  hfe  story  in 
the  June,  July,  August  and  September,  1928, 
issues.  Gary  Cooper's  hfe  story  ran  in  the 
.\pril  and  May,  1929,  issues.  Clara  Bow's  next 
picture  will  be  "Dangerous  Curves." 

Helen  A.,  Freeport,  III. — Corinne  Grif- 
fith was  born  in  Texarkana,  Texas,  about 
thirty-three  years  ago.  She  is  five  feet,  three 
inches  tall.  Her  next  picture  will  be  "Pris- 
oners." 

C.  G.,  Tampa,  Fla. — The  man  who  played 
opposite  Clara  Bow  in  "The  Wild  Party"  was 
Frederic  March.  He  is  thirty-one  years  old, 
six  feet  tall,  weighs  170  pounds,  has  brown  hair 
and  brown  eyes  and  hails  from  Racine,  Wis. 
He  was  taken  from  the  stage  for  the  talkies 
and  is  married  to  Florence  Eldridge,  also  of  the 
stage.  He  has  also  played  in  "The  Dummy" 
and  "The  Studio  Murder  Mystery."  Nils 
Asther  will  be  seen  next  in  "The  Single 
Standard." 

Mrs.  Segelke,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Your 
friend  is  wrong  in  saying  that  we  have  no  six 
foot  heroes.  There's  William  Haines  and  Con- 
rad Nagel,  both  six  feet  tall;  Nils  Asther,  who 
is  six  feet,  one-half  inch;  Gary  Cooper,  six 
feet,  two  inches;  i\Ionte  Blue,  Rod  La  Rocque 
and  Victor  McLaglen,  all  six  feet,  three  inches; 
and  Ivan  Linow,  who  reaches  the  height  of  six 
feet,  four  inches.    And  there  are  others,  too. 

A.  M.  M.,  Danbury,  Conn. — Shirley  Mason 
is  twenty-nine  years  old.  Her  latest  picture  is 
"Anne  Against  the  World."  Clara  Bow  will 
celebrate  her  twenty-fourth  birthday  July 
29.  She  has  red  hair  and  brown  eyes.  Her  real 
name  is  Clara  Gordon  Bow. 

E.  M.  F.,  Swampscott,  Mass. — Philippe  De 
Lacy  was  born  July  25,  1917.  Greta  Garbo  is 
twenty-three  years  old  and  a  native  of  Stock- 
holm, Sweden.  She  is  five  feet,  six  inches 
tall;  weighs  125  pounds  and  has  light  golden 
brown  hair  and  blue  eyes. 

[  please  turn  to  page  122  ] 
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H^ITH  H£R  CHART-I.IKE  MA]^]\EQUI]¥ 

EXPLAINS  WHY 


OF  all  the  rules  in  the  primer  of 
beauty,  the  most  important  is  this 
— keep  your  skin  healthy  if  you  want  it 
to  stay  young. 

On  my  little  mannequin  I  have  star- 
red the  six  spots  most  difficult  to  care 
for.  These  are  the  six  places  where  im- 
perfections come  most  quickly  and  where 
lines  form  to  strike  fear  to  every  mortal 
woman's  heart. 

But  treat  your  skin  wisely  —  guard 
well  its  health  at  the  six  vital  spots  — 
and  your  complexion  will  tell  only  flat- 
tering fibs  about  your  birthdays. 

Milkweed  Cream  will  help  you  mar- 
velously  in  caring  for  your  skin.  It  is 
ever  so  slightly  therapeutic,  and  does 
things  for  your  skin  that  no  other  cream, 
however  expensive,  can  possibly  do.  It 
is  a  splendid  cleanser  but,  to  me,  its  most 
appealing  virtue  is  the  way  it  brings 
smoothness  to  the  skin.  Roughness  van- 
ishes —  blemishes  disappear.  Tiny  wrin- 
kles are  discreetly  smoothed  away.  Your 
skin  becomes  smooth  —  clear  —  alto- 
gether lovely. 

Today,  buy  a  jar  of  Milkweed  Cream. 
Mark  on  the  label  the  date  you  start 
using  it  and  notice  how  your  skin  im- 
proves in  a  single  month. 

I  wish  you  would  send  the  coupon 
for  my  booklet  on  skin  care.  And,  if 
you  have  any  special  beauty  questions, 
feel  perfectly  free  to  write  me  for  advice. 


P.  S.  Milkweed  Cream  is  marvelous  against 
sunburn.   It  soothes  away  the  redness  and 
smarting.  And,  should  you  acquire  a  tan,  it    t. 
will  encourage  a  lovely,  even  effect,  keeping   ^ 
the  skin  soft  and  supple  and  preventing  the 
bum  from  coarsening  its  texture.  ©  1929 


The  Forehead  . .  Lines  and  wrinkles  are  ail 
too  likely  to  form  here  prematurely  unless 
the  skin  is  kept  soft  and  pUable— and  this 
Ingram's  does  with  marvelous  effect. 

The  Eyes  .  .  Puffiness  and  crows'  feet  are 
so  very  aging  and  unbecoming — so  traitor- 
ous. To  keep  the  skin  smooth  and  supple, 
turn  to  the  soothing  and  softening  services 
of  Ingram's  Milkweed  Cream. 

The  Mouth  . .  To  prevent  drooping  lines  at 
corners  of  the  lips,  tone  the  skin  and  keep 
the  muscles  firm  by  using  Ingram's.  It  is 
amazingly  helpful  for  invigorating  cir- 
culation. 

The  Throat . .  Guard  against  a  crepey  throat 
if  you  value  your  youth.  Ingram's,  with 
its  trace  of  medication,  keeps  it  lovely, 
smooth  and  rounded  and  without  a  trace 
of  flabbiness. 


The  Neck  . .  Finely  etched,  circular  lines  are 
signs  of  accumulating  birthdays.  Be  faith- 
ful to  your  use  of  Milkweed  Cream.  It 
wafts  well-established  lines  to  obscurity 
and  guards  against  new  ones. 

The  Shoulders  . .  Every  woman  who  would 
proudly  wear  evening  gowns  or  sleeveless 
dresses  should  cleanse  her  arms  and 
shoulders  and  keep  them  blemish-free 
with  Ingram's. 


Frances  Ingram,  Consultant  on  Care  of  the  Skin, 
Dept,  A-79,  108  Washington  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Please  send  me  your  free  booklet,  "Only  a  Healthy 
Skin  Can  Stay  Young"  which  tells  in  complete  detail 
how  to  care  for  the  skin  and  to  guard  the  six  vital 
spots  of  youth. 


Name_ 
Streel_ 


AddniS^ 


In  gram's  ^ilku}€€d  Cream  ^ 
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She  Prayed  for  the  Part 
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Mr.  Brenon,  urf;ing  him  to  givemeatest.  His 
recommendation  was  rather  funny.  He  said : — 
'She  can  speak  Swedish  and  can  play  the 
concertina.'  Of  course,  'Lummox'  was  aScandi- 
navian  and  did  play  the  concertina. 

"T  W.MTED,  but  heard  nothing,  so  I  deter- 
•^  mined  to  act.  I  went  to  New  York,  regis- 
tered at  the  Hotel  Ambassador,  and  wrote  to 
Mr.  Brenon,  asking  for  an  appointment.  Again 
I  waited.  I  seemed  in  those  days  to  have  the 
faculty  of  making  other  people  believe  what  I 
Ijclieved  myself.  Mrs.  Tod  Browning  and 
l-;r  mother  were  at  the  hotel,  and  I  talked  to 
them  until  they  were  as  firmly  convinced  as  I 
was  that  the  coveted  role  was  mine. 

"At  last  the  reply  came  from  Mr.  Brenon. 
He  would  see  me  on  a  certain  day  at  one 
o'clock.  His  apartment  was  not  five  minutes' 
walk  from  the  hotel,  but  I  was  dressed  and 
ready  to  go,  e\'cn  had  my  gloves  on,  at  eleven 
o'clock.  I  reali/.ed  that  I  was  hours  too  early 
and  I  did  everything  I  could  think  of  to  kill 
the  time,  but  when  I  could  find  nothing  else  to 
do,  it  still  lacked  a  few  minutes  of  twelve. 

"I  walked  up  Park  ,\venue  to  his  apartment 
and,  to  kill  more  time,  dropped  in  at  a  book 
store.  How  the  minutes  dragged!  I  was  there 
so  long  that  I  became  ashamed,  and  I  bou.ght 
several  books  that  I  didn't  want.  Finally  I 
could  wait  no  longer.  I  walked  to  the  house 
and  told  the  doorman  I  wanted  to  see  Mr. 
Brenon.  He  looked  me  over,  coldly.  I  am  a 
believer  in  first  impressions  and  I  had  dressed 
that  day  as  I  believed  a  woman  of  the  class  of 
'Lummo.x'  would  dress.  Anyway,  the  door- 
man telephoned  the  apartment  and  then  told 
me  Mr.  ISrenon  was  not  in. 


"  'But  I  have  an  appointment,'  I  said.  He 
asked  me  for  what  time  and  I  told  him. 

"  'It's  only  fifteen  minutes  to  one  now,'  he 
said.  'You  may  wait  over  there  if  you  like,' 
and  he  waved  me  to  a  bench. 

"A  few  minutes  before  one  Mr.  Brenon  came 
in.  We  went  to  his  apartment  and  I  talked — 
Heavens,  how  I  talked.  I  must  have  con- 
vinced him,  in  part,  at  least,  because  he  told 
me  he  wanted  me  to  see  Miss  Hurst.  I  went  to 
her.  It  was  ten  minutes  before  five  when  I 
entered  her  apartment  and  she  told  me  she  had 
an  engagement  and  must  lea\e  at  five.  We 
talked  until  seven.  She  told  me  that  Mr. 
Brenon  had  phoned  twice  that  day  to  remind 
her  of  her  engagement  with  me,  and  she 
seemed  somewhat  surprised  that  he  should  even 
have  remembered  it. 

"She  asked  me  innumerable  questions  about 
'Lummox'  and  I  answered  as  I  saw  the  woman. 
She  probed  me  for  my  reactions  to  certain 
phases  of  the  character,  and  I  replied  at  length 
and  in  detail.  If  she  had  asked  me  such 
questions  about  any  other  subject  on  earth 
I  could  not  have  answered,  but  I  knew  'Lum- 
mox,' inside  and  out. 

"I  went  back  to  the  hotel,"  Miss  Westover 
went  on,  "and  again  I  waited.  Then  I  got  a 
message  from  Mr.  Brenon.  He  had  been 
called  to  Xew  Orleans  bj^  the  illness  of  a 
relative,  and  asked  me  to  call  him  there  at  a 
certain  time  by  long-distance  phone.  I  did  so, 
and  he  asked  me  if  I  had  traveled  to  New  York 
for  any  other  reason  than  to  see  him.  I  told 
him  that  was  my  sole  reason,  and  he  advised 
me  to  return  to  Califor.iia.  I  took  his  advice, 
but  I  went  by  the  Southern  route  and  stopped 
at  Xew  Orleans.    I  called  on  him  again  there 


and  talked  some  more.  But  nothing  definite 
came  of  it,  and  I  returned  home. 

"Then  he  returned.  Theplanswerespeeding 
along.  Names  of  women  suggested  for  the 
role  of  'Lummox'  began  to  be  mentioned. 
Writers  who  declared  they  spoke  with  author- 
ity named  this  one  and  that  one.  I  laughed. 
I  knew  the  role  was  mine.  I  had  not  the 
slightest  fear  of  not  getting  it.  I  still  figured 
that  weight  would  do  no  harm,  and  I  put  on 
five  pounds  more. 

"I  did  not  pray  that  none  of  these  others 
who  were  mentioned  should  get  the  rcle.  I 
did  not  need  to  do  that.  I  prayed  that  those 
who  were  to  be  disappointed  would  get  some- 
thing just  as  good;  if  it  was  the  money  they 
wanted,  that  they  should  get  just  as  much  in 
some  other  way. 

"I  saw  Mr.  Brenon  again  and  he  made  a 
test  of  me.  He  had  made  tests  of  others  also, 
but  that  meant  nothing  to  me.  I  wasdeslined 
to  win;  I  knew  it.  I  read  a  passage  in  Words- 
worth's works  once  which  appealed  to  me.  It 
was: — 'One  in  whom  persuasion  and  belief 
had  ripened  into  faith,  and  faith  become  a 
passionate  intuition.'  That  fitted  exactly.  I 
knew  there  was  no  room  for  doubt.  So  now," 
she  ended,  happily,  "I  am  rehearsing." 

npH.AT'S  how  it  happened.  It  was  all  so 
■'■  simple.  Even  the  most  cynical  would  have 
been  convinced.  It  was  just  matter-of-fact. 
She  wanted  something;  she  asked  for  it;  she 
got  it. 

Miss  Westover  was  a  girl  in  San  Francisco 
when  she  got  her  first  chance  in  pictures.  Her 
father   was  president  of   the   San    Francisco 
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Princeton  Goes  Talkie 


"C" 


ANGE  the  needle!" 
That's  the  new  cry  of 
"the  picture  audiences  in 
Princeton,  for  talking  pictures 
have  "  come  to  college." 

This  venture  of  the  Vita- 
phone  and  Movietone  into  the 
lair  of  the  Princeton  tiger  is  a 
hazardous  one.  The  boys  have 
been  accustomed  to  furnishing 
their  own  dialogue  and  sound 
effects.  In  the  era  of  the  mum 
movie,  some  leather-lunged 
undergraduate  provided  deep 
bass  wise  cracks  for  the  lip 
action  of  modest  heroines;  a 
sophomore  soprano  would  put 
sweet  words  into  the  lips  of 
villains;  and  one  student  con- 
sidered it  a  duty  to  bring  his 
alarm  clock  to  every  perform- 
ance so  that  the  ringing  of  a 
telephone  on  the  screen  might 
be  made  realistic. 

The  first  talking  picture  was 
"The  Singing  Fool,"  with  Al 
Jolson.  AH  the  seats  were 
filled  by  show  time.  Many  sat 
in  the  aisles.  Not  only  was 
this  to  be  the  first  talking  pic- 
ture for  Princeton — it  was  the 
first  for  a  good  iTiany  Prince- 
tonians. 

92 


By  Jay  OGee 


When  Al  Jolson  and  "The  Singing  Fool" 
reached  Princeton,  something  went  wrong 
with  the  reproducing  apparatus.  This  re- 
sulted in  Al  losing  his  voice  and  in  little  Davej' 
Lee  singing  "Sonny  Boy"  to  himself 


Seemingly  resentful  that  they 
were  no  longer  to  provide 
necessary  sound  effects,  part  of 
the  audience  had  armed  them- 
selves with  whistles,  cow-bells, 
inflated  paper  bags,  and  every 
noise-making  device  within 
their  resources.  The  lights 
went  out;  the  audience  became 
hushed  in  anticipation.  A  girl 
appeared  on  the  screen  and  be- 
gan to  sing.  With  the  first 
note,  bedlam  broke  loose  — 
bells,  w'histles,  bicycle  sirens, 
bursting  bags,  and  the  rhyth- 
mic clap-clap-clap  of  disap- 
proval of  the  short  subject.  No 
one  knew  what  song  she  sang. 
They  had  come  to  scoff  and 
were  scoffing.  Not  a  note 
was  heard  above  the  confusion. 

The  feature  followed  and  the 
audience  quieted  itself  in  ap- 
preciation of  a  promising  story. 
For  the  first  few  reels  all  was 
well,  but  by  the  time  Al  Jolson 
had  married  Josephine  Dunn 
the  inexperience  of  the  local 
hired  help  contributed  an 
amusing  situation.  Al  Jolson 
sang  an  entire  song  without 
a  sound  issuing  forth  from  the 
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S  U  M  M  E  K  / 


yet  your 

Powder 

clingSj 

rouge  stays  on 

and  you  look 

Always 
Lovely 


Summer  .  .  .  tvith  old  ocean  bcckotting 
down  the  white  sands  .  .  .  limpid  lakes 
mirroring  forth  joy  . .  .  slim  young  bodies 
flashing  into  caressing  ivaters  .  .  .  Sum- 
mer callingyou  to  a  thousand  activities 
.  .  .  whispering  of  romance  in  night 
silence  .  .  .  thrilling  you  u'ith  the  joy 
of  living  every  golden  hour  intensely. 


»V«P 


Ah,  yes!  But  there  must  be  no  pale 
cheeks  after  the  swim  ...  no  over- 
flushed  appearance  of  exertion  'neath 
the  sun's  ardors  ...  no  shiny  nose. 
You  must  remain  serenely,  cooly 
beautiful  under  all  conditions,  to  fully 
enjoy  summer  .  .  .  and  with  Princess 
Pat  beauty  aids  jo^  may. 

"Summer-Proof^  Aiake-up 

Princess  Pat  beauty  aids,  if  used  to- 
gether, give  a  sumtner-proof  make-up. 
You  can  actually  go  in  swimming  and 
come  out  with  color  perfect — or  dance 
through  the  evening  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  one  application  of 
make-up  is  sufficient  for  lasting 
beauty.  For  make-up  that  will  last 
under  trying  conditions  you  first  ap- 
ply Princess  Pat  Ice  Astringent — just 
as  you  would  ordinary  vanishing 
cream.    Only,  you  see.  Ice  Astringent 


gives  the  skin  lasting  coolness,  con- 
tracts the  pores  and  makes  the  skin  of 
fine,  beautiful  texture.  After  Ice  As- 
tringent, apply  Princess  Pat  rouge  for 
color  which  moisture  will  not  affect. 
Then  use  Princess  Pat  almond  base 
powder — the  softest,  most  clinging 
powder  ever  made — and  one  which 
gives  beautiful,   pearly  lustre. 

Try  the  Seven  Princess  Pat  Beauty  Aids 
in  Famous  Week-End  Set 

This  is  really  an  "acquaintance"  set 
— enough  of  each  preparation  for 
thorough  trial — enough  for  two 
weeks,  if  used  with  reasonable  econo- 
my. And  the  beauty  book  sent  with 
set  contains  information  on  skin  care 
of  real  value — besides  artful  secrets  of 
make-up  which  vastly  enhance  results 
from  rouge,  powder,  lip  stick  and  lip 
rouge.      The    set    contains    generous 


5^RINCESS  TAT 

I>RINCESS  PAT,   LTD.,  CHICAGO,   ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


tubes  of  Ice  Astringent,  Skin  Cleanser 
(the  modern  cold  cream).  Skin  Food 
Cream,  Princess  Pat  Powder,  Rouge 
and  Lip  Rouge.  The  charge  of  25c 
helps  pay  for  the  packing  of  set  in 
beautiful  box,  and  postage.  Our  only 
other  recompense  is  the  opportunity  to 
have  you  try  Princess  Pat  beauty  aids 
and  learn  their  special  virtues.  We  de- 
sire to  sell  only  one  set  to  a  customer. 
And  we  respectfully  urge  your  prompt 
acceptance  of  this  liberal  offer. 


Tbo  vrry  popular  Princeaa  Pat  Weck-En-J  Sot  ia  offered 
for  a  limited  time  for  TUis  cuUPOrj  and  2oc  (coin).  Only 
one  to  a  customer.  Hct  contains  easily  a  month'a  supply 
ofAlmondBasePowderand  SIX  other  delichtful  Princess 
Pat  preparations.  Packed  in  a  beautifully  decorated 
boudoir  box.    Pleaae  act  promptly. 

Get  ^.--«tek        ,  .-.„„    T=3rn^ 

This 

Week 

End 

Set— 


SPECIAL 


PRINCESS  PAT,  Ltd. 

2T09  S.  Wella  St..  Dept.  No.  A-567,   Cbicaco. 
Enclosed  find  25c  lor  which  eend  mo  tho  Princess  Pat 
Wcck-End  Set. 

Name  (print) 

Street 

City  and  State 
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thif  N  EVV 
HANDBAG 

has  been  sidtibb/  mumd. 

% XERE  is  a  little  bag — a  back  strap  bag — that 

is  just  about  the  neatest  thing  of  its  kind  you've 
seen.  The  leather  is  genuine  imported  Steerhide. 
India  Ooze  lined.  Moderne  design,  hand  col- 
ored, hand  laced  and  with  a  new,  convenient 
"Tuck-Tite"  lock.  Fitted  with  hammered  gold 
fini.hed  inside  frame,  coin  purje  and  mirror.  The 
subtle  coloring  —  conservative  ^nd  yet  rich  — 
keeps  it  in  harmony  with  any  costume.  "The 
Anita  Page"  is  a  utility  handbag.  It  is  beauti- 
ful! To  say  it  is  Meeker  Made  is  sufficient  assur- 
ance of  its  quality.  See  one  at  the  better  dealers 
everywhere. 

MmADEjK 

in  the  shops  of 
THE  MEEKER  CO.,  /nc.  Joplin,  Mo. 

Largest  tnfrs.  of  Steerhide  Uaiher  goods  in  iJie  U.  S.  A. 


Gossip  of  All  the  Studios 
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addition  to  their  regular  meal,  they  requested 
two  orders  of  shrimp  and  two  orders  of  rolls. 

The  porter  was  mystified.  Finally,  in 
desperation,  he  said:  "You  two  is  the  small- 
est women  I  have  ever  seen  to  eat  so  much." 

They  might  have  enlightened  him  by  ex- 
plaining the  shrimp  and  rolls  were  to  feed 
eleven  turtles  that  had  been  given  Lupe.  They 
were  comfortably  reposing  in  a  perforated  can 
behind  the  baggage. 

T  UPE  VELEZ  loves  her  Gary  Cooper  to 
-'-'death,  but  when  it  comes  to  doing  his  shop- 
ping she  is  more  ardent  than  exact. 

She  bounded  into  a  smart  haberdashery  in 
Hollywood  a  few  days  ago  and  loudly  de- 
manded some  sports  shirts,  male. 

"What  size?"  asked  the  clerk. 

"Oh,  beeg!"  answered  Lupe. 

"How  beeg?"  said  the  clerk, a  little  stupefied 
by  the  Velez  antics. 

"About  a  hundred,  ninety  pound'!' 'shrilled 
Lupe,  flinging  out  her  arms  to  indicate  that 
Gary  was  about  the  size  of  a  red  Iowa  barn. 

She  walked  out  with  three  blue  shirts,  and 
from  the  looks  of  them,  each  would  have  made 
a  mainsail  for  a  whaling  ship.  Gary  and  his 
brother  will  probably  wear  one  simultaneously. 

TJEBE  DANIELS  was  as  nervous  as  a  dish  of 
■'-'gelatine.  Her  hands  shook  and  her  teeth 
chattered  as  she  waited  for  the  lights  to  go  up. 
It  was  her  first  talkie  test  at  RKO.  "  Don't  be 
like  that,  Bebe,"  a  friend  soothed,  "this  is  no 
different  from  any  other  test." 

"I  know  it  isn't,  but  this  is  the  first  lest  of 
any  sort  I  have  ever  made. ' ' 

V\  THOM  do  you  suppose  Loretta  Young  is 
''^  going  with  these  days?  Why  none  other 
than  young  Tom  Ince,  son  of  the  late  Thomas 
H.  My,  my,  it  seems  only  yesterday  that  he 
was  just  a  boy  in  knee  pants! 


A  LWAYS  the  unexpected  in  Hollywood! 
-'  '■Manuel  Reachi,  back  from  Mexico,  dining 
■svith  his  ex-wife,  Agnes  Ayres.  One  of  Holly- 
wood's human  question  marks  approached  him 
with  a  hat  fuU  of  personal  queries. 

"How  are  you,  Manuel,"  said  the  inquisi- 
tive one.  "'You  folks  trying  to  start  a  httle 
scandal?"  To  which  Manuel  answered,  "It 
just  happens  that  Agnes  is  the  mother  and  I 
the  father  of  a  child." 

.After  which  there  were  no  further  questions. 
The  former  husband  of  Miss  Ayres  is  in 
America  on  a  special  mission  for  the  Mexican 
government. 

V\  TE  start  many  styles  in  Hollywood.    Now 
^^  a  new  method  for  expressing  loyalty. 

Nick  Stuart  has  a  new  sports  car.  One  door 
bears  Nick's  initials  and  the  other  carries  the 
initials  of  Sue  Carol.    What  could  be  nicer? 

TT  is  one  of  the  pranks  of  fate  that  on  some  of 
■'-the  greatest  nights  of  their  lives  big  bright 
film  stars  are  just  so  many  step-children. 

Take  ISIary  Pickford,  for  instance.  On  the 
night  "Coquette"  opened  in  Los  Angeles,  poor 
Mary  was  kicked  around  the  theater  Hke  a 
football — it  took  three  tries  before  she  found 
her  right  seats  at  her  own  debut  as  a  talking 
star. 

Laura  LaPlante  was  as  badly  off  on  her 
greatest  night — the  Los  Angeles  opening  of 
"Show  Boat."  Poor  Laura  and  her  husband, 
Bill  Seiter,  with  a  party,  were  just  nicely 
seated  in  aisle  seats  at  the  Biltmore  Theater 
when  an  usher  came  and  booted  them  out  to 
make  way  for  the  riglitful  owners.  Finally, 
after  a  lot  of  palaver,  Laura  and  her  crowd 
were  seated — farther  back  and  off  the  aisle. 

And  all  the  time  old  Cal,  an  obscure  writer, 
squatted  undisturbed  in  his  aisle  pew  and 
watched  "Show  Boat"  unroll 

There's  no  justice! 


My  Boy  Buddy 
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no  stage  or  movie  e.xperience.  His  was  limited 
to  good  parts — usually  the  lead — in  grade 
school  and  high  school  entertainments  and 
plays. 

In  his  senior  year  he  was  given  the  lead  in  a 
class  play,  "Clarence,"  the  part  taken  by  the 
late  Wallie  Reed  in  the  movie,  "Clarence," 
and  many  said  his  work  in  that  was  almost 
equal  to  'VVaUie's. 

No  one  \\-iU  ever  know  the  heartaches  that 
were  Buddy's  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  the 
six  months'  term  of  the  Paramount  school.  He 
was  a  shy,  quiet,  country  boy,  whose  expe- 
rience was  hmited  to  a  small  town,  save  for  his 
brief  years  at  the  university.  As  all  the  others 
in  the  school,  with  the  exception  of  two,  were 
from  New  York  or  Hollywood  and  had  seen  a 
great  deal  of  the  world,  they  knew  what  it  was 
all  about.    Buddy  didn't. 

He  was  made  the  butt  of  many  ill-timed 
jokes  and  often  referred  to  as  the  country  kid 
or  "Merton  of  the  Movies,"  and  I  believe  this 
had  much  to  do  \nth  his  appearing  rather  slow 
to  learn. 

He  knew  it  and  wTote  very  discouraging 
letters  to  us,  saying,  "I  guess  I'm  just  too 
dumb  to  learn.  I  guess  I'U  be  sent  home  and 
I'll  have  to  go  to  work  for  Dad."  At  another 
time  he  mentioned  that  someone  had  said  that 
he  was  about  as  humorous  as  Lincoln  looked. 

It  was  heart-breaking  to  us  kno«-ing  how  he 
was  trying  so  hard  for  our  sakes  to  make  good. 
He  never  had  failed  us  in  a  single  thing,  he 


knew  oiu-  disposition  and  feeling  toward  him, 
and  that  we  believed  he  could  do  anything. 
That's  why  he  felt  he  simply  could  not  fail  us. 

When  particularly  discouraging  letters 
would  come,  we  would  either  call  him  up,  send 
a  night  letter  of  fifty  words  or  a  special  dehvery 
letter  to  cheer  him. 

Do  you  wonder  what  advice  I  gave  him 
when  we  drove  to  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
twenty-five  miles  from  Olathe,  to  put  him  on 
the  train  for  New  York  to  attend  the  training 
school?  It  was  just  the  same  as  I  gave  him 
when  he  started  to  Europe  on  the  mule  boat — 
and  just  exactly  the  same  as  I  gave  him  when 
he  left  home  for  the  university. 

You're  wondering  how  each  could  have  been 
the  same.  The  answer:  None!  Not  a  word  of 
advice,  or  don'ts.  I  was  the  last  one  to  kiss 
him  goodbye  and,  mth  chokirg  voice,  said 
only,  "  Buddy,  I  want  you  to  feel  that  we  know 
you'll  always  do  the  right  thing."  And  never 
once  has  he  failed  us. 

When  he  went  to  Spain  with  the  mules,  his 
grandfather  Rogers,  now  deceased,  told  him, 
"Buddy,  I  have  only  this  to  say.  There's 
always  just  two  things  to  watch — your  morals 
and  your  health.  Your  morals  are  already  fixed. 
Watch  your  health." 

How  could  any  boy  get  away  from  such 
faith  and  trust  as  this — even  if  he  wanted  to. 
No  doubt  there  are  many,  many  boys  in  the 
world  as  good  as  Buddy — but  there  are  none 
better.    .\nd  Holly^vood  has  not  changed  him 
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one  iota,  except  that  it  has  made  him  more 
thoughtful,  more  considerate. 

I  believe  the  biggest  day  of  my  life  was 
when  the  Junior  Stars  (the  Paramount  class) 
came  to  Kansas  City  to  appear  in  person  in 
the  class  picture,  "Fascinating  Youth,"  at  the 
Newman  Theater.  Buddy  had  the  lead.  The 
others  of  the  class  had  been  traveling  with  the 
picture,  making  personal  appearances,  but 
Buddy  had  been  sent  on  to  Hollywood  to  work, 
for  he  was  the  first  one  assigned  to  a  picture, 
after  the  school  had  closed.  However,  he 
was  sent  back  to  Kansas  City  to  appear  with 
the  class. 

THE  whole  town  turned  out,  as  this  was 
Buddy's  first  visit  home.  The  band  played, 
flags  were  out,  signs  were  up  everywhere  and 
at  dinner  several  hundred  came  to  the  hotel. 
Different  organizations  read  resolutions,  com- 
plimentary to  Buddy.  He  was  hoisted  to  the 
shoulders  of  business  men  and  high  school 
boys,  carried  outside  and  presented  with  a  ring 
which  carried  his  initial,  B. 

Then  he  was  placed  in  a  donkey  cart  all 
covered  with  banners,  such  as  "Welcome 
Home,  Buddy."  There  was  a  parade  around 
the  square. 

You  can  well  imagine  how  I  felt.  I  had  a 
similar  feeling,  no  later  than  last  week,  when 
Buddy's  first  all- talkie,  "Close  Harmony,"  had 
its  world  premiere  in  Kansas  City  at  a  mid- 
night preview. 

I  was  proud  to  have  been  invited  by  the 
manager  to  press  the  button  which  started  the 
picture,  as  it  was  Buddy's  first  all-talkie.  It 
also  was  my  first.  I  had  never  heard  one 
before. 

I  might  add,  here,  that  the  midnight  showing 
broke  any  previous  record  for  midnight  pre- 
views, there.  With  the  single  exception  of 
"The  Singing  Fool,"  it  easily  broke  any  other 
record  for  the  w-eck — and  by  several  thousand 
dollars.  Probably  one  reason  for  this  is  that 
Kansas  City,  being  so  close  toOlathe,  "claims" 
him,  as,  of  course,  Olathe  properly  does. 
Moreover,  it  was  on  the  Newman  stage  that 
his  first  screen  test  was  taken,  more  than  three 
years  ago. 

When  liis  first  picture,  "  Fascinating  Youth," 
showed  in  Olathe  for  three  nights,  the  crowds 
were  so  large  that*j\Ir.  Andrews  made  enough 
money  to  buy  a  new  car,  which  he  called  his 
Buddy  Car.  Recently  he  had  another  of  his 
pictures  and,  since  two  years  have  elapsed,  his 
car  needed  to  be  traded  in  and  he  made 
enough  money  to  buy  another  Buddy  Car. 

You  may  be  sure  that  I  have  a  funny  feeling 
whenever  the  local  picture  ow^ner  brings  in  the 
mats  and  the  press  shjet  for  one  of  Buddy's 
pictures,  lly  instructions  always  arc  for  his 
pictures  to  get  a  "great  big  mat"  for  that 
week,  the  ad  is  compHmentary,  no  matter 
what  the  size  and,  in  addition,  I  run  a  half 
column  of  reading  matter  on  the  front  page, 
being  careful  to  put  as  a  lead  an  article  that 
is  copied  from  the  company's  press  sheet. 

IN  such  cases  as  this  I  am  a  combination  of 
editor  and  father — but  the  preponderance  of 
"father"  is  easily  seen.  Pictures  for  the  paper 
are  cast  with  hot  metal  from  mats  and  often 
the  face  of  the  metal  must  be  scraped  down 
to  print  clearly  and  avoid  a  blur.  We  had  been 
doing  this  with  a  sharp  chisel  and  hammer,  but 
it  often  would  spoil  the  picture.  So,  when 
Buddy  entered  the  school,  my  foreman  said, 
"Will  you  buy  us  an  electric  router  when  we 
get  Buddy's  first  advertisement?"  I  an- 
swered that  I  would — and,  when  it  came  in 
about  a  year,  I  was  held  to  my  promise  to 
buy  one  and  at  a  cost  of  $300.00.  So  Buddy 
has  improved  the  looks  of  the  Mirror. 

It  seems  that  Buddy  has  always  wanted  to 
be  a  musician.  Even  as  a  baby  and  little  boy 
he  would  get  a  drum,  horn  or  fife  for  Christmas. 
Once,  in  Kansas  City,  we  saw  a  vaudeville  act 
where  one  man  played  eight  or  ten  band  in- 
struments and,  from  that  day  to  this  he  has 
always  wanted  to  be  a  one-man  orchestra. 

In  "Close  Harmony"  he  leads  his  jazz  band, 
plays  all  these  instruments,  sings  and  then 


"May  I  add  my  word  of  praise  for  the  splendid  service  rendered  on 
the  Golden  State  Limited?  In  the  number  of  times  I  have 
crossed  the  continent  on  this  train,  I  have  not  once  been  disap- 
pointed in  the  matter  of  personal  comfort.  It  is  a  real  de  luxe  traia." 

Sincerely, 
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Between  Los  Angeles  and  Chicago  in  6lH  hours.  None  faster  or  finer. 

Golden  State  Limited** 


Southern  Pacific 


Rock  Island 


Convenient  ticket  offices :— 6768  Hollywood  Blvd.,  Hollywood ;  2 1 2  West  7th,  Los  Angeles ; 
531  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York;  33  West  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 
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)ociETY  has 
di  scovered 
the  sun  and 
set  its  stamp 
of  favor  on 
sunned  skin.. 
healthy  skin! 
And  thus,  via 
sunlight, 
Frostilla  takes 
thelimehght! 

The  familiar  blue-labelled  bottle 
is  seen  in  the  best-sunned  circles. 
For  those  skin-wise  folk  know 
that  Frostilla  permits  one  to  enjoy 
the  outdoors,  and  to  tan  without 
torture! 

Why  not  follow  their  lead?  Before 
you  greet  the  sun's  rays,  pat  on  this 
cooling,  soothing  lotion.  Then  go 
out  and  play  and  get  your  tan. 
Frostilla  will  save  your  skin  —  pre- 
vent excessive  drying  and  scorch- 
ing— keep  your  face,  arms  and  neck 
soft,  smooth  and  "young." 

To  look  smart,  without  smarting, 
just  use  Frostilla  before  and  after 
"sunning!" 

Frostilla  is  50c  and  Si,  at  all  stores  in  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada.  An  attractive,  useful 
sample  sent  FREE  on  request.  Department 
643,  Frostilla  Co.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  and  To- 
ronto, Can.  (Sales  Reps.:  Harold  F.  Ritchie 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  Mad.  Ave.  at  34th  St.,  N.  Y.  C.) 

FROSTILLA 

FOR  EXPOSED  AND  IRRITATED  SKIN 


Buddy   Rogers   lives   quietly   in   Hollywood.     Despite   his   stellar 

salary,  he  still  resides  with  his  pal.  Dean  Boggs,  paying  S16  a  week 

for  his  board,  room,  garage  and  a  kennel  for  his  police  dog 


turns  a  hand  spring,  standing  on  top  of  the 
piano,  to  the  floor.  I  have  heard  from  a  half 
dozen  towns  placing  "Close  Harmony"  and 
in  each  instance  the  box  office  record  has  gone 
tumbling. 

For  se\eral  months  Buddy  worked  in 
''Wings,"  completing  it  just  two  years  ago,  and 
then  he  was  drawing  a  salary  on  his  contract  of 
Imt  S75.0O  per  weeli.  Now-  he  is  working  under 
a  new  contract  and  his  former  salary  is  simply 
pin  money  now.  Since  making  "Wings"  he 
has  worked  in  "i\Iy  Best  Girl"  with  IMary 
Pickford,  ".\bie's  Irish  Rose,"  "\arsity," 
''Someone  to  Love,"  "Close  Harmony"  and 
others  and  is  now  making  "SlagnoUa." 

Buddy  is  diversifying  his  investments,  real 
estate,  stocks  and  bonds,  building  and  loan, 
and  he  still  continues  to  live  with  Dean  Boggs 
at  Iiis  home  in  Hollywood,  paj'ing  S16.00  per 
week  for  his  board,  room,  garage  and  kennel 
for  his  German  police  dog.  Baron.  He  refers 
to  Mrs.  Boggs,  Dean's  mother,  always,  as  "My 
Cahfornia  Mother."  Both  boys  are  members 
of  the  Phi  Psi  fraternity, 

'Lest  you  should  get  the  impression  that  all 
Buddy's  spare  money  goes  into  investments 
of  some  kind,  I  want  to  saj'  that  before  his 
present  new  contract  (just  signed)  when  his 


salary  was  not  large — as  inovie  salaries  go — 
he  sent  a  great  deal  of  money  home  to  his 
family.  Paid  the  expenses  and  purchased 
complete  wardrobes  for  his  mother  and  sister 
on  their  frequent  trips  to  New  York  and 
Hollywood  to  \-isit  him. 

I  well  remember  his  first  bonus  for  good 
work  on  his  first  starring  picture,  "Varsity." 
He  wired  all  tlie  money  home  except  S200.00 — 
and  almost  that  much  on  subsequent  bonuses. 

The  first  Christmas  following  his  entering 
pictures  we  found  at  our  door,  on  getting  up 
late  Christmas  morning,  a  brand  new  auto- 
mobile with  onlj'  this  to  identify  it— 
"To  my  family 

Merry  Christmas  and  Love 
Buddy." 

Just  a  year  ago,  when  coming  through  Olathe, 
going  to  location  at  Princeton  University,  he 
found  his  kid  brother  had  done  so  well  in  his 
junior  year  at  Olathe  high  school,  both  in 
books  and  athletics,  that  he  purchased  a  sport 
coupe  for  him. 

If  anything,  he  has  been  too  generous  with 
us  in  money  matters.  But  he  says  that  is 
his  greatest  enjoyment — that,  and  having  some 
member  of  his  family  with  him  just  as  much 
as  possible. 


Rosie  Rolls  Her  Eyes 


\  CONIIXUED  PROM  P.\GE  86  ] 


proach  of  fatigue,  Jlr.  Slipe  called  it  a  day  and 
iluttered  from  his  perch. 

''Not  bad  at  all,"  he  conceded.  "Of  course, 
any  farce  calls  for  rather  coarse  people,  so 
n.aturalh'  you're  quite  suitable,  although  it's 
too  bad  a  real  arlisic  like  Jliss  Bellairs  has  to 
go  slumming,  I'm  verj'  well  pleased  with  all 
but  Miss  Clearj'.    Her  voije  is  of  poor  calibre." 

The  director  started  forward  angrily.  "It 
sounded  first  rate  here,"  he  burst  out.  "It's 
Bellairs  who's  away  off — she  shouts  as  if  she 
were  playing  stock  in  Wilkes-Barre."  The 
lady  in  question,  who  had  once  been  the  toast 
of  Schenectady  for  two  sterile  seasons,  winced 
at  this  stray  shot. 

"\\'ork  your  own  side  of  the  street,"  said 
Mr.  Slipe  rudely.  ".\11  you've  got  to  do  is 
teach  these  people  how  to  make  faces.    I  said 


her  voice  was  low  grade,  and  that  sticks.'"  He 
crossed  over  to  the  ingenue  and  assumed  a  bed- 
side manner. 

"I'm  sure  it  can  be  fixed  up,"  he  soothed. 
"Suppose  we  talk  it  over." 

The  unfortunate  Joyce,  who  was  feeUng  like 
a  square  «heel  on  the  chariot  of  progress, 
looked  at  him  doubtfully.  "Do  you  apologize 
for  j'estcrday?" 

"Sure,"  said  Emerson  gUbly.  "Consider 
yourself  kowlowed  to.  How  about  giving  m.e 
a  lift  to  town?  I  haven't  had  time  to  .get  a  car 
and  I'd  appreciate  it."  W'ithout  waiting  for 
an  answer  he  took  charge  of  her  elbow  and 
sauntered  out  toward  the  parldng  enclosure, 
while  the  cast  stared  after  him  with  various 
e.xpressions  of  disappro%-al. 

Skimming  along  Fairfax  .\venue  some  ten 
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minutes  later  Miss  Cleary  was  ffratificd  to 
notice  that  her  companion's  rovins;  eyes  missed 
not  a  single  pair  of  well  tapered  limbs,  and  the 
knowledge  encouraged  her  to  remark,  "Holly- 
wood is  crammed  with  pretty  girls,  and  not  all 
in  the  movies,  either." 

"One  at  a  time,"  grinned  Mr.  Slipe  mean- 
ingly. "Now,  this  voice  of  yours — it  means  a 
lot  to  you,  I  guess." 

Joyce's  hands  gripped  the  wheel  a  little 
tighter.  "If  I  don't  make  good,  it  means  that 
two  years  of  trj'ing  and  hoping  go  for  nothing." 


MR.    SLIPE    frowned    cunningly, 
haven't 


'We 

much  chance  to  talk  here.  Why 
not  have  supper  with  me  and  then  go  to  hear 
the  stock  company  at  El  Capitan?  You  might 
pick  up  a  few  pointers." 

Miss  Cleary  looked  squeamish,  then  vanity, 
masquerading  as  ambition,  got  another 
stranglehold  in  its  perpetual  contest  with  com- 
mon sense.  "All  right,"  she  nodded.  "Call 
for  me  at  seven,"  and  after  depositing  the 
genius  at  his  gaudy  hotel,  she  drove  homeward. 

The  mtching  hours  from  seven  until  twelve 
proved  to  be  a  series  of  evasions.  Dodging  Mr. 
Slipe's  knee  at  dinner,  his  arm  at  the  theater 
and  later  his  kisses  in  a  ta.vicab  became  a  bit 
monotonous,  particularly  as  his  amorous 
essays  were  accompanied  by  fallacious  psy- 
chology. 

"There's  no  getting  away  from  it,"  he 
wheedled.  "All  these  outuard  signs  of  re- 
pulsion simply  mean  that  your  subconscious 
self  adores  me." 

".\pplesauce,"  snapped  Miss  Cleary.  "For 
heaven's  sake  get  yourself  another  girl  and  let 
me  alone." 

■".Ul  in  good  time,"  smirked  her  squire,  as 
the  cab  entered  the  dimly  lit  roads  of  t^rifiith 
Park.  "Your  case  is  a  matter  of  pride  with 
me  because  you're  the  lirst  one  who  ever  gave 
me  an  argument,  but  remember,  girlie,  I'm 
hke  a  victorious  general  in  a  conquered  city. 
I  take  what  I  want  before  I  pass  on,"  and  with 
this  announcement  Mr.  Slipe  enfolded  her  in  a 
clammy  embrace. 

"Stop  it  I"  screamed  Joyce,  fighting  him 
off.     "Help,  oh,  driver!" 

The  ta.\i  suddenly  jolted  to  a  standstill,  and 
a  flat-browed  chautTeur  jumped  out  and  opened 
the  door.  "What's  comin'  off  here?"  he  de- 
manded. "Youse  want  a  guy  to  lose  his 
license?" 

"Protect  mel"  panted  Miss  Cleary,  taking 
another  scratch  at  Emerson's  crimson  cheeks. 
"Think  of  your  sisters  or  your  sweetheart." 

"Sure,"  said  Flat  Brow  cagily,  "an'  think  of 
nie  fare.     Have  youse  got  any  money?" 

"Heaps,"  promised  Joyce.  "Double  rates 
if  you'll  drive  me  home  alone." 

The  chauffeur  hesitated  no  longer.  "Out- 
side, bum,"  he  invited,  and  as  Mr.  Slipe 
attempted  resistance,  a  hamjike  hand  clutched 
his  collar,  dragged  him  forth  and  plumped  him 
down  on  the  well  oiled  highway.  "Maybe 
this'll  learn  youse  somethin',"  said  the  virtuous 
Flat  Brow  as  he  proceeded  to  turn  the  cab 
with  reckless  swoops.  «hile  Miss  Cleary,  lorn 
between  dread  and  anger,  laughed  mockingly. 

"You're  through!"  yelled  Mr.  Slipe,  giving 
hopeless  chase.    "This  picture  will  wreck  your 

career,  you  Jezebel!    I'll "  A  sudden  spurt 

from  the  exhaust  drowned  the  rest  of  the  ora- 
tion, and  left  him  far  from  home,  breathing 
curses  and  considerable  carbon  mono.\ide. 

A  WEEK  later  "Uneasy  Knees"  had  pro- 
gressed to  the  middle  of  the  first  act  and 
had  supplied  the  attendant  script  clerk  with 
sufficient  gossip  to  insure  her  being  the  life  of 
the  party  if  she  ever  returned  to  Gasconade, 
Missouri.  The  players'  nerves  were  raw  and 
flares  of  temperament  had  shrivelled  the 
directorto  the  statusofan  overworked  corporal; 
only  Mr.  Slipe  remained  as  bulbously  impassive 
as  a  cherub  in  a  painting  by  Raphael.  So  far 
the  opus  had  been'niinus  the  ministrations  of 
Abie  Zoop,  who  followed  the  prudent  custom  of 
holding  aloof  until  the  picture  had  s\\-ung  into 
its  groove.  Today,  howe\'er,  the  semaphore 
of  rumor  had  signalled  his  coming. 
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The  delicate  bloom  of  an  early 
rose  held  captive  on  your  cheeks 
— is  the  gift  of  Vivaudou  Rouge. 

In   lovely  shades For 

vividly  accented  lips  —  an 
enchanting  curve  of  scarlet 
—Vivaudou  Lipstick.  It  stays  on. 
Glorifying  shades. 


There  i.s  untold  charm  in  skin 
like  a  gardenia."  Velvety 
smoothness — creamy  coloring 
of  skin — the  perfect  back- 
ground for  subtly-shaded  make- 
up—  is  achieved  with  Vivaudou 
Mavis  Face  Powder.  Clinging, 
caressingly  fine — it  brings  to 
your  skin  delicacy  and  freshness 
—  exquisite  texture.  Beautifully 
blended  tints  for  every  type. 


For  that  priceless  comfort...  for 
that  secure  knowledge  of  per- 
fect grooming  throughout  the 
day — take  a  blossom-scented 
shower  of  Vivaudou  Mavis 
Talcum.  This  fme  Italian  talc- 
pure— deodorant — keeps  you 
feeling  and  looking  immacu- 
lately fresh.  The  world's  largest 
selling  talcum  —  because  it  is 
the  world's  finest! 

Vivaudou's  smart  touches  of 
loveliness  are  at  your  favorite 
beauty  counter. 


V.   VIVAUDOU,   Inc. 

New  York    •    Paris    •    Toronto 

Chicago    •    Los  Angeles 
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OUTDOOR 
GJIRIL 

Strong  is  the  appeal  of  the  giri 
who  excels  in  sports  and  yet  re- 
tains her  greatest  charm — a  soft, 
smooth  skin! 

Complexion-beauty  need  never 
be  sacrificed  to  the  drying,  coars- 
ening effects  of  sun  and  wind  if 
you  protect  your  skin  with  Black 
and  White  Peroxide  (Vanishing) 
Cream. 

Smoothed  over  the  face  and  neck, 
this  dainty  cream  vanishes  in- 
stantly, leaving  a  thin  film  of  pro- 
tection against  dust  and  the 
weather,  and  prevents  impurities 
from  entering  the  pores.  It  keeps 
the  skin  soft,  smooth  and  fair 
and  holds  face  powder  on  for 
hours  with  natural  beauty.  Try 
it  today! 
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"The  trouble  mth  you,"  said  the  director  to 
Miss  Bellairs,  "is  that  you  automatically  gape 
at  the  camera  as  if  it  was  a  spotlight.  Stage 
tricks  don't  go  here,  and  anyhow,  you're  not 
young  enough  to  get  away  mth  that  one. 
You're  playing  to  fifty  million  people  instead 
of  a  houseful  of  suckers  who'll  pay  three-thirty 
a  seat,  and  they'll  be  a  lot  more  critical." 

"CINO  the  chorus,"  sniffed  Magnolia.  "My 
'-'voice  is  all  I  need  to  show  up  these  dum- 
mies.   Jlr.  Sllpe  saidso." 

"And  I  say  you  can't  act  for  pictures!" 
shouted  the  director.  "Just  watch  Cleary  in 
this  next  scene,  and  see  how  she  gets  over 
with  only  her  profile."  He  turned  to  the 
Ingenue.  "Joyce,  honey,  before  you  speak  your 
Unes  I  want  a  little  Imaginative  work.  You  go 
to  the  window  and  see  your  husband  coming 
home.  Naturally  that  makes  you  a  bit  per- 
turbed because  the  chaise  longite  is  too  short 
to  conceal  your  lover.  His  feet  are  sticking 
out,  and  you're  worried.     Get  the  Idea?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Joyce  half-heartedly.  She 
knew  that  no  matter  how  well  she  played  a 
scene  the  caustic  Mr.  Sllpe  would  blast  it. 

"Silence,  everybody,"  ordered  the  director, 
picking  up  the  telephone  connected  with  the 
recorders.  "Now,  then,  Cleary,  give  me  forty 
feet  of  brooding.     Interlock!" 

.\  fog  bank  of  stillness  drifted  over  the  set. 
Cameras  whirred  soundlessly  In  their  movable 
glass-fronted  booths,  electricians  on  their  lofty 
platforms  handled  the  sun  cars  mth  quiet 
expertness,  the  director  froze  to  an  unlovely 
waxwork;  when  suddenly  the  noisy  entrance 
of  Mr.  Zoop  and  his  pet  head  waggers  ruined 
everything. 

"Thirty  minutes  I'll  spend  here,"  announced 
Able.  "Go  on  with  the  scene  and  do  your 
wailink  after." 

Without  delay  the  action  was  restarted  and 
played  to  a  finish,  then  Mr.  Sllpe  addressed 
his  employer  from  the  door  of  the  booth. 
"Quite  saisfactory,"  he  called,  "except  for 
iVIiss  Cleary,  as  usual." 

CLE.\RY!"  said  the  surprised  .\bie.  "Why, 
she  sounds  like  velvet  to  me.    It's  Bellairs 
who  shouts  hke  an  auctioneer." 

The  monitor  man  came  down  the  stairs  and 
registered  martyrdom,  "ilay  I  ask,  my  dear 
sir,  whether  you  know  anything  about  vibra- 
tions?" 

"Nothink,"  said  Mr.  Zoop,  "except  that 
Momma  has  them  when  she  gets  mad." 

"Every  note  of  the  scale,"  lectured  Emerson, 
"is  composed  of  innumerable  vibrations — 
good  and  bad.  If  the  latter  predominate  the 
result  will  be  a  flop,  and  the  electrical  recorder 
will  be  sure  to  spot  It.  Miss  Cleary  comes 
through  quite  raucously.  If  you  doubt  it, 
just  listen  to  this."  He  spoke  hastily  Into  a 
receiver.  "Give  me  a  playback  on  that  last 
scene,  Joe." 

A  moment  later  voices  were  issuing  from  a 
cavernous  loud  speaker  in  one  corner  of  the 
studio  as  the  wax  disc  in  the  recording  chamber 
ground  out  Its  chronicle.  It  was  as  Mr.  Slipe 
had  prophesied — all  the  voices  were  suitable, 
except  Joyce  deary's.  Hers  was  harsh  and 
blurred. 

"You'd  better  take  her  out  of  the  cast," 
advised  Mr.  SUpe.  "I'd  recommend  that  you 
sign  the  soubrette  from  Miss  Bellairs'  old 
company,  and  don't  stop  there.  Get  some 
more  legitimate  players  to  replace  these  out- 
worn nio\ie  people." 

"I'll  think  it  over,"  groaned  Able,  "but 
we'll  keep  Cleary  in  this  picture  because  we 
got  to  hurry  the  release  date.  I'll  tell  one 
of  them  loaflnk  writers  to  put  in  a  wise  crackle 
about  her  comink  from  Pittsburgh  or  maybe 
we'll  give  her  consumption  yet.  .A  pfui  on  this 
talkink  business!  It's  better  I  should  quit, 
and  start  maklnk  phosphorescent  keyholes  for 
the  scofflaw  trade." 

Joyce,  fighting  back  the  tears,  was  reassured 
by  the  friendly  murmurs  of  Carlos  and  INIr. 
Hoople.  "I'll  try  to  do  better,"  she  told 
Abie,  "and  perhaps  there  might  be  something 
faulty  with  the  machine,  too." 


"Nonsense,"    scoffed    the    lofty    Emerson. 

"Mark   my "      His   voice   trailed   to   an 

end  as  he  noticed  a  voluptuous  figure  emerge 
from  behind  a  piece  of  scenery,  a  sight  that 
caused  him  to  preen  himself  and  smile  In- 
sinuatingly. "And  who,"  he  fluted,  "is  this 
vision?" 

"Nobody  but  passion's  chUd,"  recited  Abie 
from  the  publicity  blurbs.  "Rosle,  meet 
Mr.  Sllpe,  another  guy  who's  golnk  to  cost  me 
moniey." 

Miss  Redpath,  attired  in  gleaming  white  silk 
with  disquieting  touches  of  scarlet,  appeared 
as  smootJi  as  a  bathroom  tile  and  equally  as 
cool.  "I've  heard  so  much  about  you,"  she 
crooned,  flashing  a  side  glance  at  Joyce.  "In 
fact,  the  whole  colony's  been  telling  me  about 
your  er — work,"  and  the  frostlness  vanished  as 
she  held  out  her  hand.  The  pansy  eyes  en- 
larged with  rapture  and  a  salvo  of  purple 
electrons  shot  straight  at  their  fatuous  target. 
"I  think  you're  simply  wonderful,"  gurgled 
Rosie,  as  the  little  group  stared  aghast  at  this 
treachery  and  the  giddy  Emerson  mentaUy 
tossed  Miss  Cleary  to  the  sharks. 

"Pssst!"  muttered  Mr.  Zoop.  "He  can't 
do  nothink  for  you,  Rosle,  he  only  gets ." 

"It's  almost  five  o'clock,  .\bie,"  said  the 
siren.  "No  more  work  today.  Mr.  Sllpe, 
please  drive  me  over  to  Santa  Monica,  like  a 
good  boy.  You  will?  Oh,  you're  positively 
scrumptious!"  She  curved  an  arm  around  his 
neck  and  scampered  toward  the  open  door  with 
her  blushing  captive. 

"Hey!"  croaked  .'Vble,  "I " 

Just  as  she  reached  the  oblong  sunlight  Rosle 
glanced  over  her  shoulder  at  the  stern  faces  of 
her  contemporaries.  Then  for  a  fleeting  second 
a  satiny  eyelid  drooped  like  a  shutter,  and  a 
corner  of  her  mouth  slanted  meaningly  down- 
ward as  she  disappeared. 

TN  after  years  Mr.  Emerson  Slipe  was  wont 
-•■to  entertain  his  friends  with  a  partial  account 
of  his  scanty  love  life  in  Hollywood,  only  to  be 
received  with  disbelief  and  derision.  Never- 
theless, he  told  the  truth,  although  at  times  he 
was  tempted  to  mar\el  that  It  had  ever  taken 
place.  I5y  the  time  he  found  himself  In  his 
roadster  most  of  his  self  assurance  came  seeping 
back,  and  he  managed  to  drive  out  of  Culver 
City  without  maiming  any  of  Its  denizens. 

"Why,"  exclaimed  his  tempting  passenger 
as  they  hit  \'enlce  Boulevard,  "you're  even 
handsomer  than  I  expected." 

Mr.  Slipe  received  this  fairy  tale  with  a 
patronizing  smile  and  tried  to  look  like  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  "I  guess  I  am  kind  of  a 
change  after  those  sap  leading  men,"  he 
observed.  "You're  some  sort  of  a  star,  aren't 
you?  Seems  to  me  We  heard  your  nan-e 
before." 

Miss  Redpath  chewed  her  lips  for  an  Instant, 
then  miraculously  produced  an  amorous 
smirk,  and  pressed  a  little  closer.  "Speed  on 
to  the  sun-stained  West,"  she  sibilated,  "my 
golden-haired  .\pollo."  Her  knowiedge  of  that 
legendary  gentleman  was  confined  to  his  ap- 
pearance on  candy  boxes,  but  she  put  more 
intensity  into  the  reference  than  any  student 
of  Greek  w-ould  have  found  possible. 

MR.  SLIPE'S  foot  stiffened  against  the  ac- 
celerator and  the  asphalt  miles  to  Santa 
Monica  flowed  quickly  by,  and  before  long  they 
were  seated  on  the  beach  surveying  a  number 
of  ladies  to  whom  the  old-fashioned  bathing 
suits  would  have  been  sweet  charity.  Rosle 
posed  coyly  under  a  striped  umbrella  and  pro- 
ceeded to  roll  her  eyes  until  only  the  whites 
were  visible.  "  At  last  I  know  what  It  means  to 
love  at  first  sight."  she  throbbed.  "Kiss  me, 
tiger  man,  I  cannot  wait  for  darkness." 

The  frantic  Emerson  made  clumsy  efforts  to 
imitate  John  Gilbert,  but  Miss  Redpath  sud- 
denly eluded  him.  "I've  changed  my  mind." 
she  said  hurriedly.  "Love  Is  too  sacred  to 
parade  In  public." 

The  thwarted  Romeo  colored  to  a  dull 
magenta.  "Leading  me  on,  eh?"  he  husked. 
"  .\11  right,  you  sorceress,  just  try  and  lose  me." 

Rosie  counterfeited  ecstasy  with  a  series  of 
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shuddering  moans  and  her  eyes  became  twin 
orbs  of  smouldering  flame.  "So  you  realize 
that  my  heart  is  worth  winning,"  she  asked 
softly,  "and  that  I  must  be  dominated?" 

The  mesmerized  Mr.  Slipe  had  the  sensation 
of  being  struck  by  purple  lightning,  but  he 
nodded  with  all  the  eagerness  of  the  male  in 
a  chase  that  promised  dividends. 

"Fine,"  said  JMiss  Redpath,  becoming  prac- 
tical, "and  now  let's  breeze  to  a  dining  room 
and  get  some  abalone." 

SEVER.\L  hours  were  passed  at  a  beach  club 
of  scrofulous  stucco,  after  which  they  drove 
back  to  the  Redpath  domicile  in  Beverly  Hills, 
where  the  lovesick  Emerson  contemplated  the 
cloudless  sky  and  tried  to  recall  some  poetry. 
At  the  end  of  an  elastic  farewell  Rosie  hummed 
something  about  "The  magic  of  moonlight — 
and  you,"  but  Mr.  Slipe 's  enthusiastic  kiss 
landed  somewhere  on  her  right  ear,  and  as  he 
returned  to  the  hotel  he  wondered  if  his 
technique  needed  improving. 

The  next  day  being  Sunday,  he  renewed  his 
dominating  at  eleven  and  apparently  was  as 
welcome  as  intermission  at  a  Junior  League 
entertainment.  The  charmer  led  him  through 
a  maze  of  tennis,  swimming,  dancing  and  flirt- 
ing, thickly  strewn  with  flattery,  but  although 
she  behaved  like  an  animated  blow  torch  her 
ability  to  dodge  and  tantalize  never  lessened. 
All  day  long  the  pansy  eyes  re\olved  and  nar- 
rowed, allured  and  repelled,  until,  when  Emer- 
son reached  for  his  hat,  she  dispensed  a  couple 
of  cautious  kisses,  thereby  entangling  him  more 
than  ever. 

Monday  morning  found  him  dreaming  in  his 
plate  glass  refuge  when  the  preliminary  click 
of  the  door  handle  made  him  straighten  hur- 
riedly, and  the  next  moment  the  dewy  Rosie 
tiptoed  into  the  booth. 

"You — you're  not  supposed  to  come  in 
here,"  he  stammered. 

"Why,  Emerson,"  pouted  the  star.  "Not 
stay  close  to  my  tiger  man  when  I'm  not 
busy?"  The  purple  magnets  filled  wlh 
moisture  as  she  slithered  onto  his  knee.  "You 
wouldn't  say  no,  honey?" 

The  soothing  touch  of  lacquered  lips  on  the 
back  of  his  neck  completed  the  enfeebling  proc- 
ess of  love,  and  Mr.  Slipe  smiled  dizzily  at 
passion's  child.  "I  guess  not,"  he  promised, 
"but  remember,  we'll  have  to  keep  quiet." 

MORNING  and  afternoon  sessions  flew  by 
as  the  heart  smasher,  lulled  to  benevo- 
lence, allowed  the  recording  to  go  ahead  with- 
out undue  meddling.  Miss  Redpath,  appar- 
ently swooning  with  joy,  rested  her  jet  curls  on 
his  shoulder,  but  the  famous  eyes,  leveUed  to 
slits,  missed  nothing  of  the  layout.  They  noted 
the  mixing  panel  with  its  six  dials,  one  for  each 
microphone,  the  volume  indicator  with  its  sen- 
sitive needle  shivering  back  and  forth  at  the 
slightest  change  in  strength.  They  watched 
Mr.  Slipe  fiddling  with  the  volume  control  knob 
and  she  listened  to  the  stream  of  voices  coming 
into  the  little  room  through  a  loud  speaker  in 
an  angle  of  the  roof. 

On  Tuesday  she  continued  in  the  part  of  an 
amorous  sentry,  but  that  evening,  having 
dabbled  in  enough  society  novels  to  refer 
to  a  headache  as  migraine,  she  sidetracked  Mr. 
Slipe  with  that  excuse.  He  departed  regret- 
fully, and  ten  minutes  later  a  sprightly  Rosie 
jumped  into  her  car  and  headed  for  the  home 
of  the  head  electrician.  Braving  the  suspicious 
glances  of  his  wife,  she  herded  him  into  a  cor- 
ner, talking  in  pungent  undertones,  and  only 
came  up  for  air  after  fi\e  minutes  of  high 
pressuring. 

"You  begin  the  moment  they  go  to  lunch. 
Red,"  she  ended.  "Carlos  will  give  you  a  hand, 
so  your  helpers  won't  have  a  chance  to  know 
what's  doing.  .'\s  soon  as  that  Httle  rat  comes 
back,  you  whistle  a  few  bars  of  something  as  a 
signal — so  long  as  it  isn't  Sonny  Boy." 

"Count  on  me,"  said  Red,  with  open  admi- 
ration, "  and  how  about  finishing  the  job  with  a 
sock  in  the  nose?" 

Rosie  shook  her  head,  thanked  him  with  a 
few  optical  revolutions  and  rolled  away  to  call 
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Dusting  Powders 


^FTER  the  soothing  LINIT 
C_XjL  Beauty  Bath,  powdering  is 
unnecessary,  because  LINIT  leaves 
just  the  right  amount  of  po-wder 
on  the  skin,  evenly  spread  and 
without  excess.  You  will  find  that 
it  eliminates  shine  from  the  neck 
and  arms,  harmlessly  absorbs  per- 
spiration without  clogging  the  pores 
and  does  away  with  the  inevitable 
damp  or  semi-dry  feeling  of  the 
skin  that  one  usually  feels  after  an 
ordinary  bath. 

In  addition  your  skin  is  wonder- 
fully soft,  smooth  and  supple! 

LINIT  is  so  easy  to  me — merely  dissolve  half  a  pack' 
age  in  your  bath  {it  dissolves  immediately).  That's 
all  there  is  to  it — bathing  as  usual  does  the  rest. 

Starch  from  Corn  is  the  main  ingredient  of  LINIT.  Being  a  pure  vege- 
table product,  it  contains  none  of  the  mineral  properties  found  in  many 
today.  Doctors  and  dermatologists  who  realize  the  purity 
and  soothing  qualities  of  Starch  from 
Corn  generally  recommend  it  for  the 
tender  and  super-sensitive  skin  of 
young  babies. 
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LINIT  is  sold  by  your  Grocer. 


THE    BATHWAY    TO    A    SOFT,    SMOOTH    SKIN. 
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"Now  I  can 
stand  the 
Public 
Gaze" 


Charming— 
selj-confident 


Wherever  you  go,  whatever  you  wear,  to  be 
really  at  ease,  attractive,  you  must  have  a 
skin  free  from  disfiguring  hair. 

Curious  eyes  are  quick  to  detect  the  slight- 
est flaw  the  modern  bathing  suit  may  dis- 
close. Revealing  too  are  sleeveless  frocks, 
evening  gowns,  sheer  hose,  and  short  skirts. 
Today  dainty  women  are  more  careful  than 
ever  to  remove  the  slightest  suggestion  of 
superfluous  hair  on  arms,  underarms,  legs, 
back  of  neck,  and  face. 
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\    y^'^^^nll        smooth. 

/   ^H^^^/  Applied  directly  from  its 

Vndcr-armiainlincs,  "^'^^V   tube,    Del-a-tOne 

Cream  has  no  equal  for 
easy,  quick,  ^?fOsa«<  removal  of  hair.  It  is  snow- 
white  and  faintly  fragrant. 
Del-a-tone  Cream  or  Powder 
— at  drug  and  depart  ment  stores 
orsent  prepaid  i  n  plai  n  wrapper, 
$1.  Money  backi  f  not  satisfied. 
Address  Miss  Mildred  Hadley, 
The  Delatone  Co.  (Established 
1908),  Department  '87,  233  E. 
Ontario  Street,  Cliicago. 
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.Trial  Offer! 


' clip  AND  MAIL  TODAY.'. 

•  Miss  Mildred  Hadley 
I    The  Delatone  Co. 
I    Dept.  87.   233  E.Ontario 
I    Street.  Chicago.  111. 

I      Please  send  me,  in  plain  wrapper,  prepaid,  trial  pack- 
I   as^e  of  Del-a-tone  as  checked  herewith,  lor  which  I 

•  enclose  10c. 

I         □  Del-a-tone  Cream       □  Del-a-tone  (powder) 

j    Name 

I   Street  
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on  the  magnificent  Hoople.  After  that  fol- 
lowed a  short  conversation  with  Carlos  and 
then  she  reached  Joyce's  Cleary's  bungalow 
where  the  two  girls  engaged  in  one  of  those 
verbose  conferences  beloved  of  their  sex. 

"So,  go  to  lunch  with  him,  you  poor  kid," 
advised  Rosic,  as  she  departed,  "and  keep  him 
as  long  as  possible.  When  you  come  back 
steer  him  around  where  you'll  see  a  piece  of  silk 
lied  to  the  monk's  cloth.  It's  out  of  sight  of  the 
stage  and  you  can  start  an  argument  there." 
And  bending  quickly,  she  kissed  the  ingenue 
with  the  tenderness  of  a  sister. 

Emerson  worked  in  dismal  solitude  from 
nine  until  twelve  and  then  ambled  through  the 
various  lots  on  his  way  to  lunch  with  a  strange- 
ly docile  Miss  Cleary. 

At  twelve-two  Carlos  locked  the  studio 
and  worked  feverishly  with  Red  and  Mr. 
f-foople  until  twelve-thirty,  at  which  time 
he  admitted  Rosie  with  the  bewildered  Abie 
in  tow. 

"Leave  the  door  open,"  said  the  star,  as  she 
noticed  a  fragment  of  lilac  silk  on  the  dun  cur- 
tain. 

"Good  work,  boys."  She  led  the  way  to 
the  monitor  booth,  whose  door  hung  crazily 
ajar,  its  lock  smashed  and  hinges  loose.  Before 
il  stood  the  dignified  Mr.  Hoople,  flourishing  a 
carpenter's  wrecking  tool  as  mute  evidence. 
Kosie  beckoned  the  men  inside. 

""NJO  time  to  go  into  details,"  she  said  hur- 
•^^  riedly,  "but  just  look  at  this  mixing  panel. 
Those  dial  knobs  look  like  the  ones  on  your 
radio,  don't  they?  Well,  each  one  is  con- 
nected with  its  own  'mike.'  And  notice  that 
each  dial  is  numbered  from  zero  to  twenty- 
one — that  means  the  amount  of  transmission 
units. 

"Got  it?  Now,  watch  tliis  other  knob 
over  here — the  volume  control — the  lowest 
number  on  it  means  the  highest  tone,  and  by 
blending  it  with  any  one  of  those  mixer  knobs 
you  get  the  proper  pitch.  You  add  or  subtract 
transmission  units,  whichever  you  need  to 
make  any  voice  sound  properly." 

"A  system!"  said  Abie.  "  JiggUnk  it's  got  to 
have,  the  same  as  when  I  try  to  get  Blexico 
City?" 

"Exactly,"  nodded  Rosie,  just  as  a  warning 
whistle  from  Red  shriUed  through  the  air. 
"Quiet,  everybody."  She  threw  the  tiny 
switch  for  the  dial  in  the  upper  left  hand  corner 
of  the  mixing  panel,  and  crouched  alertly  over 
the  table. 

"Well,"  issued  Mr.  Slipe's  voice  from  the 
loud  speaker.    "What's  on  your  mind?" 

"Just  this,"  came  Joyce's  smooth  alto, 
"I've  decided  there's  nothing  WTong  with  my 
voice  and  I  believe  you're  dehberately  spoiling 
it.     You " 

"She  didn't  sound  like  that  the  other  day," 
w  hispered  Mr.  Zoop.  "  Such  a  slippery  sleek- 
ness it  has  now." 

Rosie  waved  him  to  silence  as  Emerson 
brayed  recklessly,  "What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it  if  I  am?  I  told  you  I  could  make  or 
break  you,  and  I'm  doing  it,  girlie." 

"You  can't  sneer  at  me  just  because  you're 
chasing  Rosie  Redpath,"  said  Joyce  hotly. 
As  the  ^vords  spilled  into  the  booth  Rosie 
gradually  maneuvered  the  dials  until  the  tone 
was  one  of  grating  huskiness,  while  her  em- 
ployer listened  apoplecticaUy.  "I'll  tell  Abie," 
threatened  the  alto,  softened  again  to  a  mellow 
timbre. 

"npHAT  crackpot,"  said  ]Mr.  SUpe  scornfully. 

•'-  "He's  got  all  he  can  do  to  keep  that  fat 
Momma  of  his  from  finding  out  where  he 
spends  his  night  off.    Why,  the  poor " 

Mr.  Zoop  could  restrain  liimself  no  longer. 
"Gonoff!"  he  roared,  stumbhng  from  the 
booth  and  down  the  stairs  with  Carlos  close 
behind.  The  stage  was  crossed  in  a  few 
squirrel-like  bounds  and  the  perspiring  presi- 
dent catapulted  through  an  opening  in  the 
monk's  cloth  to  confront  his  traducer. 

"Voices  you'll  wreck,  ha?"  he  wheezed. 
"Believe  me,  a  crook  like  you  could  hide 
behind  a  pretzel." 


"Why,  Mr.  Zoop,"  said  Emerson,  "I  fail  to 
understand " 

"Never  mind  the  breast  heaving,"  cut  in 
Carlos.  "There's  a  nice,  shiny,  sensitive  mike 
under  that  bit  of  silk,  my  bucko,  and  some  job 
it  was  for  Red  and  me  to  move  it  in  a  hurry. 
Hoople  jimmied  your  always  locked  door  and 
Rosie  twirled  the  knobs  for  us.  She  proved 
that  you're  gypping  Cleary,  so  it  looks  like 
you're  all  washed  up." 

Mr.  Siipe  paled  to  a  sickly  chartreuse. 
"  Rosie?"  he  quavered."  No,  she  wouldn't " 

"  (~^H,  yes,  I  would,  dearie,"  announced  the 
^^lady,  edging  around  the  curtain.  "Didn't 
I  spend  two  mushy  days  with  you  to  find  out 
what  went  on?  Oh,  boy,  what  a  price  that  was 
for  experience.  But  I  suppose  you  thought 
it  was  on  the  level  because  you're  smart  enough 
to  know  we  movie  people  can't  act." 

"You  ain't  got  a  contract,"  reminded  Mr. 
Zoop,  "so  get  your  week's  pay  and  run,  don't 
walk,  to  the  nearest  exit.  I  can  get  another 
sample  from  your  factory." 

"Ooh!"  squealed  Miss  Bellairs,  coming  into 
view.    "  Is  dear  Mr.  SUpe  leaving  us?" 

"By  request,"  said  Carlos. 

Something;  of  a  Tenth  Avenue  genesis 
glinted  through  Magnolia's  Broadway  veneer 
as  she  surveyed  the  deluded  Emerson.  "So 
you're  the  little  guy  who  was  going  to  place 
stage  people  in  the  movies  for  two  thousand 
commissipn.  You  told  my  soubrette  that  your 
recommendation  would  do  the  trick.  Why, 
j'ou  can't  even  promote  yourself." 

"So  that's  what  he  was  after,"  said  Joyce. 
"He'd  have  sunk  the  lot  of  us  in  a  year." 

"Well,"  twittered  Magnoha,  "all  this 
doesn't  concern  me.  I  was  chosen  by  your 
eastern  manager,  and  here  I  am." 

"But  not  for  long,"  said  .\bie.  "Without 
gettink  personal,  Miss  Bellairs,  I  seen  your 
rushes  and  I'm  sorry  to  say  your  face  ain't 
as  smooth  as  your  voice.  It's  better  you 
should  startle  Broadway  after  this  picture  is 
finished." 

While  Magnolia  was  assembling  a  retort  Mr. 
Hoople  barged  forward  in  his  stateliest  man- 
ner. 

"A  very  wise  decision,  Mr.  Zoop,"  he  de- 
clared   imprcssi\ely. 

"We  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  j'our  tried  and  true 
players  can  learn  to  talk  equally  as  well  as 
the  New  Yorkers  who'd  have  been  out  here 
long  ago  if  they  could  have  qualified 
facially. 

"Furthermore,"  said  Mr.  Hoople,  feehng 
rather  yeasty,  "I  don't  believe  the  public 
will  ever  worship  voices  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  they  wiU  write  in  for  a  picture  of 
somebody's  tonsils,  %vhereas,"  he  gently 
hugged  the  blushing  Joyce  and  Rosie  to  his 
starchy  bosom,  "these  young  beauties  are 
probably  reposing  on  chiffoniers  all  the  way 
from  Lowell  to  Los  .\ngeles." 

"  CUCH  fancy  words,"  approved  Mr.  Zoop, 
'-'"and  eighty-nine  per  cent  of  them  is  cor- 
rect, Hoople.  I  guess  maybe  our  people  will  be 
talkink  before  them  theatrical  actors  find  out 
that  tempo  ain't  an  EyetaUan  juggler." 

"Sure  we  \vill,"  enthused  Rosie,  taking  the 
center  of  the  stage.  "Listen  to  this:  'Speed  on 
to  the  sun-stained  West,  but  first,  kiss  me.  I 
cannot  wait  for  darkness.'  " 

"  You  won't  have  to  ask  twice,  particular  if 
you  roU  them  eyes,"  said  Abie.  "What's  it 
mean?" 

"It's  some  of  the  gab  from  my  next  picture, 
'Tiger  Man,'  "  the  star  informed  hirn.  "Get 
this;  'Crush  me  in  your  arms  for  this  is  love 
at  first  sight.     Dominate  me  1'     Hot  stuff,  eh?" 

"Swell,"  applauded  Mr.  Zoop. 

"Say,  listen,  did  you  hear  a  funny  noise? 
A  gasp  with  a  lot  of  horrible  gulpink?'' 

Rosie  laughed  happily  across  at  the  radiant 
Miss  Cleary.  "The  theme  song  is  kind  of 
sappy,"  she  lilted.  "  'The  magic  of  moonlight 
— and  you,'  but  it  all  depends  on  your  audience. 
Don't  worry  about  that  noise,  Abie,  I've  got  an 
idea  it's  only  Httle  Emerson  taking  the  air." 
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How  They  Manage 
Their  Homes 

[  CONTIiNUED  FROM  PAGE  78  ] 


upon  a  charming  secluded  patio,  where,  as  early 
as  January,  a  huge  bush  of  white  camelhas  was 
blooming  proudly.  Above  a  handsome  Eight- 
eenth Century  divan  hangs  a  portrait  of 
Corinne,  by  Tade  Styka,  set  off  by  handsome 
electrified  old  candelabra  on  either  side. 

On  the  grand  piano  is  a  large  Dresden  figure 
of  great  value.  Such  rare  pieces  abound  in  the 
room,  including  some  sculptured  pieces  in  ro.'-e 
quartz  which  stand  upon  a  quaint,  old  hand- 
painted  Italian  secretary. 

T30UQUETS  of  china  or  glass  flowers  also  ap- 
■'-'pear  in  many  parts  of  the  house.  Two  huge 
Sixteenth  Century  crystal  chandeliers  hang 
from  the  ceiling  of  the  living  room.  Lovely 
shaded  lamps  on  low  tables  stand  cosily  beside 
the  chairs.  The  fireplace,  which  burns  coal  and 
wood,  has  very  old  andirons.  It  is  topped  by  a 
French  mirror.    The  thick  carpet  is  cnjc-oii-luil. 

The  dining  room  chairs  and  table  are  from 
an  old  French  chateau,  upholstered  in  faded 
old  pink  moire  silk,  still  unimpaired.  Upon  a 
raised  dais  in  the  window  stands  a  tall  flower 
stand  filled  with  gay  yellow  and  green  gorse. 
A  taupe  carpet  (always  carpets,  ne%'er  small 
rugs)  sets  off  the  rich  Fortuny  draperies  of  dull 
green.  A  tall,  carved  Madonna,  sculptured 
from  solid  crystal,  adorns  the  sideboard.  A 
tall  brocaded  screen  conceals  the  pantry  door. 

Lovely  chinaware  of  modern  Viennese  design 
is  in  this  pantry,  every  imaginable  kind  of 
exquisite  glassware,  etched,  cut,  moulded  in 
the  Italian  manner,  in  gold  and  rose.  Very 
little  silver,  e.-ccept  the  champagne  and  cocktail 
glasses.  Tall  table  candlesticks,  glass  serving 
plates — enough  of  each  kind  to  serve  a  buffet 
supper  party  for  two  dozen  or  more.  The 
buffet  supper  party  is  the  Moroscos'  favorite 
method  of  entertaining.  The  sink  basin  here 
is  of  aluminum,  like  those  on  board  great  ocean 
liners,  and  rubber  mats  of  pure  white  protect 
the  fine  glass\vare  from  the  tiled  sink,  which 
might  chip  it. 

On  to  the  kitchen,  where  the  cook  holds 
sway.  One  whole  wall  is  for  the  huge  electric 
refrigerator,  another  for  the  cook  stove  with 
every  modern  equipment.  In  a  drawer  are 
kept  dozens  of  menus,  carefully  worked  out  for 
both  company  and  family  dinners.  A  repre- 
sentative family  dinner  is: 

Onion  soup  with  Parmesan  cheese 

Sweetbreads 

Veal  cutlet,  green  beans  and  creamed 

potatoes 

Broccoli,  with  Hollandaise  sauce 

Chocolate  pudding  Black  coffee 

.Sometimes  a  fruit  cocktail,  or  an  oyster  cock- 
tail supplants  the  soup.  That  chocolate  pud- 
ding is  no  ordinary  pudding — modest  as  it 
sounds.  It  is  Walter's  favorite  dish  and  there- 
fore often  appears  on  a  company  menu,  too. 

Here  is  a  representative  company  menu: 

Caviar  canapes 

Fruit  cocktail  (or  oysters  on  shell) 

Broiled  lobster 

Vol-au-vent  mushroom  and  sweetbreads 

Roast  or  fillet  or  turkey 

Two  vegetables  Radishes 

Roquefort  cheese  salad 
Chocolate  ice  cream  Cafe  noir 

BY  which  you  will  observe  that  Corinne  ap- 
proves of  that  cook's  sweetbreads  and  choc- 
olate confections.  The  cook  also  makes  all  the 
rolls,  biscuits,  cakes,  pastries.  She  says,  "Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Morosco  like  many  cheeses  very 
much." 

Excepting  Sunday,  Walter  and  Corinne 
never  lunch  at  home,  but  in  Corinne's  lovely 
bungalow  at  the  First  National  Studio.  Their 
breakfast  is  very  meagre,  as  noted  before — 
even  Walter  only  nibbles  a  bit  of  toast  with  his 


A  GOLDEN  TAN  IS  THE  INDEX  OF  CHIC 
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UNQUESTIONABLY,  a  skin  of  f!;oidei. 
tan  is  smarter  this  summer  than 
ever  before.  But  that  makes  sunburn  no 
less  painful.  How  shall  one  gain  the  envied 
tan  without  the  agony  of  sunburn? 

The  answer  to  this  problem  is  Dorothy 
Gray  Sunburn  Cream.  This  preparation 
is  quite  different  from  other  sunburn 
preventives.  It  does  not  prevent  tanning, 
but  it  does  prevent  burning.  And  you 
can  forget  you  have  it  on! 

Smooth  a  little  Dorothy  Gray  Sun- 
burn Cream  over  all  exposed  surfaces  of 
)  our  skin  before  going  into  the  sun.  It 
actually  absorbs  that  narrow  por- 
tion of  the  sun's  ultra-violet  ray 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  burning 
and  blistering  of  the  skin. 


It  does  not  shut  off  all  sunlight  from 
your  skin,  as  a  protective  garment  does, 
but  it  does  absorb  that  part  of  the  sun's 
rays  which  are  responsible  for  burning. 
Thus  Dorothy  Gray  Sunburn  Cream 
encourages  a  rich,  becoming  tan — while 
at  the  same  time  it  prevents  painful 
burning  and  blisterins. 

A  bottle  of  Dorothy  Gray  Sunburn 
Cream  costs  two  dollars  and  will 
ordinarily  last  an  entire  season.  It  is 
a  creamy  lotion,  delicately  scented;  it 
does  not  make  your  skin  sticky  or 
greasy,  but  leaves  it  smooth  and  soft. 
Vou  will  find  Dorothy  Gray 
Sunburn  Cream  at  leading  shops 
everywhere  and  at  the  Dorothy 
Gray  Salons. 
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Beltx  Lanislies  forever  the  bothersome 
safety  pin. —  instead,  the  pad  is  gripped 
^^'itn  a  tiny  immaculately  clean  bit  ot 
celluloid  especially  designed  for  abso- 
lute security. 

Dainty,  soft  elastic  makes  Beltx  com- 
fortatle  and  gives  a  freedom  heretotore 
unknown.  Wide  enough  for  security, 
yet  w^ill  not  crease  or  chale. 
Beltx  is  designed  to  be  -wornlo-w^  on  the 
Kips,  fitting  just  snug. —  it  never  pulls  or 
Kinds  —  as  does  tke  old  style,  •waistline 
sanitary  belt. 

Instantly  adjustable  to  nip  measurement 
in  the  belt  line,  from  22  inches  to  42 
inches.^ to  height  in  the  tab  length  —  it 
meets  every  requirement  ot  a  personal 
Kelt  ty  simple  adjustment  ^vIth  tiny  slides. 
So  diminutive— it  is  easily  tucked  away 
iu  a  corner  of  your  purse. 
In  colors  — to  matcn  your  lingerie.  A 
charming  and  acceptable  "little  gift. 
Price  $1,  three  for  $2.\V^rite  today. 

Belix 


®GLEN  MARIANNE  SHEA, 
Bell  Telephone  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Please  send  me BELTX  personal  belta 

for  which  I  cnclose$ .  It  is  under- 
stood that  I  may  return  belt  for  refund  if  not  satis- 
6ed.  ($l,00for  one;  3for  $2.00). 

Check  Colors  Desired  Q  Orchid  D  Peach  D  Flesh 
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coffee.  But  their  Sunday  lunch  is  really  a 
breakfast — bacon  and  eggs,  baked  apples, 
toast  and  jam,  eaten  at  12:30,  when  they  return 
from  church.  For  Corinne  and  Walter  are 
regular  church-goers. 

Off  the  kitchen  is  the  little  jazzy  breakfast 
room,  all  red  furniture  and  saucy  gay  curtains. 
The  servants  eat  here. 

Now  we  must  peep  into  that  famous 
"Whoopee  Room,"  which  Corinne  says  is 
essentially  practical.  This,  too,  is  fully  car- 
peted in  that  heavy  taupe  waterproof  stuff — 
that  mil  stand  lots  of  bad  treatment  and  ciga- 
rette stubs,  and  spilt  drinks. 

The  furniture  is  all  very  low;  deep,  low 
chairs,  decked  with  gay,  hard-wearing  silk;  low 
tables,  equipped  for  smokers,  readers,  and 
card  players.  A  big  fireplace — but  for  gas, 
imitating  coal  mthout  any  dirt. 

TLTERE  are  all  sorts  of  musical  instruments — 
-*-  -'•wicked  looking  horns,  saxophones,  trum- 
pets, drums.  Magazines  galore,  like  a  news- 
stand. A  table  with  a  half-finished  puzzle — 
Corinne  is  the  puzzle  fiend  and  even  works 
them  out  on  the  lot  between  scenes. 

The  radio  is  in  the  upper  hall,  just  outside 
the  library  door,  so  it  is  heard  through  the  pro- 
jection balcony,  which  looks  down  into  this 
room. 

(.\  valuable  gramophone  of  huge  dimensions 
adorns  the  living  room,  but  it  is  shrouded  in  an 
alcove  and  so  does  not  intrude  upon  the  period 
scheme.) 

Plate  glass  covers  all  the  low  tables,  so  that 
spilling  things  won't  hurt  the  polish.  The 
drapes  are  of  orange  and  silver.  Queer  comic 
etchings  adorn  the  walls. 

.\bove  this  is  another  play-room — but  they 
call  it  an  "outdoor  kitchen."  One  reaches  it 
by  some  stone  steps  from  the  patio,  and  it 
gives  the  impression  of  a  ship's  deck.  Reed 
furniture,  a  couple  of  bright  rugs  on  the  tiled 
floor,  a  dining  table — and  a  huge  barbecue  fire- 
place with  grill,  where  summer-night  supper 
parties  are  enjoyed.  Cushions  are  covered 
with  black  patent  leather,  and  gay  striped 
a^vnings  can  be  lowered  for  wind  or  sun  shields. 

npHERE  arc  six  servants  altogether.  The 
^  butler,  who  is  really  the  housekeeper,  does 
most  of  the  purchasing  and  receives  S150  a 
month.  The  cook  gets  S12S;  the  upstairs  maid 
receives  S85;  Corinne's  personal  maid  receives 
S75;  and  the  chauffeur-gardener  is  paid  S45 
weekly.  Then  there  is  the  maid  who  attends 
Corimie  at  the  studio  and  keeps  the  lot- 
bungalow  clean  at  S25  weekly.  Corinne  says 
she  has  never  had  such  an  harmonious  house- 
hold and  she  loves  each  one  of  them.  The 
butler  acts  as  valet  to  Walter. 

.Ml  the  laundry  is  sent  out — silk  bedclothes 
and  all — but  Corinne  has  had  the  same  private 
laundress  for  years,  who  takes  it  all  to  her  own 
home.    It  costs  about  SI2  a  week. 

Out  in  the  Httle  patio  where  the  white 
camellias  Ijlooni  so  handsomely,  there  is  an 
adorable  little  Italian  fountain,  set  in  the  midst 


of  the  flagged  courtyard,  where  grass  grows 
between  the  stones.  The  large  lawn  outside 
the  house  at  the  corner  may  be  transformed 
into  a  swimming  pool,  hence  for  the  present  it 
is  allowed  to  remain  just  a  lawn,  and  the  special 
floral  treasures  are  reserved  for  the  smaller 
garden  and  the  patio. 

An  average  day  for  Corinne  and  Walter  is 
breakfast  in  bed  at  7  A.  M.  Discussion  with 
the  cook  about  the  evening  menu.  Rise  at  8. 
To  the  studio  at  9.  "We  are  very  lucky,"  says 
Corinne,  "because  my  contract  reads  that  I 
need  only  work  from  10  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M." 
Walter  is  now  executive  producer  of  Corinne's 
pictures. 

They  meet  for  lunch  in  Corinne's  utterly 
charming  bungalow  on  the  lot,  which  is  com- 
plete with  living  room,  bedroom,  dressing 
room,  bathroom  and  kitchen.  The  bathroom 
here  is  a  huge  one,  aU  done  in  American  beauty 
tiles,  and  big  enough  to  turn  handsprings  in. 

Then  home  at  6  P.M.  Dinner  at  7:30.  They 
rarely  go  out  in  the  evening,  and  then  prefer 
Saturday  nights,  so  they  can  sleep  late  Sunday. 
They  like  picture  shows  and  theaters — or  pos- 
sibly go  to  a  friend's  house  for  bridge  or 
dancing.  But  they  prefer  to  entertain  at  home, 
their  special  intimates  being  the  Niblos,  the 
Fitzmaurices,  the  Nagels  and  the  Axchen- 
bauds. 

"PORTUNATELY,  Walter  likes  the  husbands 
■'-  and  Corinne  likes  the  wives — Enid  Bennett, 
Diane  Fitzmaurice,  Kitty  Archenbaud,  Ruth 
Nagel,  Norma  Shearer  aU  being  Corinne's 
special  women  friends.  Jack  Gilbert  is  a  fre- 
quent visitor,  too. 

They  belong  to  the  Los  Angeles  Tennis  Club, 
and  both  the  Xiblos  and  Fitzmaurice?  have 
tennis  courts,  so  this  forms  an  after-church 
recreation  on  Sundays.  In  the  summer  there 
are  swimming  parties — nearly  all  their  Holly- 
wood friends  ha\e  them — so  that  is  why  that 
lawn  may  be  a  swimming  pool  yet. 

Corinne  loves  to  sew.  (Nevertheless,  her 
personal  maid  darns  Walter's  socks.)  But 
Corinne  can  make  her  own  clothes,  and  she 
designs  all  her  frocks,  both  for  private  and  pro- 
fessional wear. 

They  own  three  dogs — "Ritz,"  the  big  fel- 
low who  watches  the  house,  "Pal,"  the  wire- 
hair,  whom  Corinne  took  in  when  he  was  dying 
and  fed  him  up;  and  "  Raider,"  a  saucy  terrier. 
The  latter  two  accompany  them  to  the  studio 
frequently. 

I  asked  Corinne  whether  the  advent  of  a 
little  Walter  and  little  Corinne  was  indefinitely 
postponed. 

"Oh,  no,  I  hope  not.  I  want  children.  But 
one's  contracts  do  interfere  so  awkwardly, 
don't  they?"  she  asked,  almost  wistfully. 

Corinne  says  that  Walter  pays  all  the  house 
bills,  but  that  she,  Corinne,  pays  all  the 
servants.  "No,  we  haven't  a  budget,  but  we 
manage  to  keep  our  expenditures  about  the 
same  most  of  the  time,"  she  told  me. 

I  think  myself  they  are  "putting  by"  enough 
for  little  Walter  and  little  Corinne. 
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Not  that  you  notice  any  of  these  things  when 
you  first  meet  her.  You  are  conscious  only  of 
her  personality,  her  overwhelming,  throbbing 
pcrsonalit)',  as  disturbing  as  a  necklace  of 
diamonds,  as  definite  as  a  splash  of  lipstick  on 
the  face  of  a  pallid  woman. 

It  was  back  in  my  newspaper  days  that  I 
interviewed  Ina.  She  was  an  old  friend  of  my 
paper's  dramatic  editor  and  he  wanted  a  story 
on  her.    So  he  told  me  to  go  and  get  it. 

I  was  very  willing,  but  Miss  Claire  was  not. 
She  didn't  care  for  interview-s,  she  said,  via  her 
press  agent,  and  most  certainly  she  wouldn't 
give  out  an  interview  before  or  during  her  per- 


formance. If  I  would  persist  in  seeing  her  I 
could  come  after  the  show. 

She  was  a  very  big  star  on  Broadway  even 
then,  its  little  girl  w-ho  had  come  up  from  the 
Follies  to  the  w-hite  lights  of  dramatic  comedy. 
So  I  came  after  the  show.  I  came  one  night, 
two  nights.    Each  time  I  got  dismissed. 

The  third  night  I  said  I'd  wait,  and  wait  I 
did.  I  sat  firmly  on  a  chair  outside  her  dressing 
room  door  while  the  stage  hands  struck  the  set 
and  the  electricians  doused  the  lights  and  the 
great,  empty  theater  got  colder  and  the  night 
blacker,  and  midnight  became  a  dim  memory 
in  a  forgotten  past.    And  I  determined  that  if 
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ever  I  got  in  to  see  this  upstage  star  I  would 
tell  what  I  thought  of  her  in  print  if  it  cost 
me  my  job. 

Suddenly  she  opened  the  door  and  asked  me 
in.  Five  minutes  later  she  could  have  put  me 
on  the  floor  and  used  me  for  a  willing  doormat. 
I  was  completely,  immediately  fascinated  by 
her.  One  glance  and  I  knew  it  wasn't  sellish- 
ness,  it  wasn't  egotism,  that  made  her  thus 
exclusive.  It  was  the  natural,  the  beautiful  im- 
pulse of  the  artist  to  give  all  she  had  and  the 
best  she  had  to  her  work  and  let  the  rest  of  the 
world  go  hang. 

SHE  talked  incessantly  that  night.  She  still 
talks  incessantly,  I  understand.  She  talked 
while  she  took  off  her  make-up  and  while  she 
dressed.  She  talked  while  she  left  the  theater 
with  a  bunch  of  American  beauty  roses  over 
her  arm  and  her  motor  waiting.  She  talked  for 
two  and  a  half  solid  hours  but  she  didn't  know 
it  and  I  didn't  give  a  hang. 

I'^or  more  than  an  hour  we  stood  in  that 
night-shadowed  street,  while  an  adoring 
chaufleur  stood  with  an  open  car  door  and  I 
stood  with  an  open  mouth.  And  when  she 
finally  floated  away  and  left  me  unconscious  on 
the  curb  I  knew  I  was  as  near  first  water  genius 
as  I  shall  ever  get. 

Not  that  Ina  Claire  was  always  that  way. 
Heavens,  no.  She  proves  conclusively  what  a 
girl  can  do  to  develop  her  own  personality  if 
she  uses  her  brains  and  her  energy  and  works 
like  a  whip-lashed  slave. 

There  are  artists  who  create  their  master- 
pieces in  terms  of  paint  and  canvas  and  others 
who  work  in  terms  of  beautiful  music  and 
others  who  cut  fair,  white  marble.  Ina  Claire 
is  definitely  an  artist  who  has  worked  in  terms 
of  her  own  charm. 

She  was  born  a  poor  little  kid.  Her  name 
was  Fagan  and  her  father  had  died  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident  four  months  before  her  coming. 

.\lmost  immediately  she  knew  she  wanted  to 
go  on  the  stage.  By  four  she  was  on,  a  baby 
doing  imitations. 

She  kept  on  doing  imitations.  She  had  a 
mother,  the  typical  stage  Mamma  with  the 
typical  guardian-dragon  complex.  Somewhere 
along  the  line,  I  suppose,  she  got  some  educa- 
tion. Today  she  speaks  French  with  all  the 
fluency  of  a  prime  minister,  but  it  is  hard  to 
figure  out  when  she  got  time  to  learn  anything. 
She  appeared  with  Richard  Carle  in  "Jumping 
Jupiter";  in  the  Frolics  Bergere,  New  York's 
first  cabaret;  in  the  title  role  of  "The  Quaker 
Girl";  in  "The  Honeymoon  Express";  but  it 
wasn't  until  she  appeared  in  Ziegfeld's  Follies 
of  1915  that  she  was  definitely  set. 

In  that  year's  F'oflies  she  imitated  Frances 
Starr  playing  Maric-Odilc  in  a  production  of 
David  Belasco's. 

'T'HAT  choice  looked  like  an  accident,  but  I 
^  would  like  to  wager  forty-five  of  my  labori- 
ously minted  doUars  that  Ina's  imitating  Miss 
Starr  was  just  about  as  accidental  as  Washing- 
ton's crossing  the  Delaware. 

She  had  climbed  as  high  as  she  could  go  in 
musical  comedy.  She  had  reached  the  Follies 
and  there  wasn't  any  more.  But  drama  lay 
ahead  and  Belasco  was  dean  of  aU  the  pro- 
ducers. Certainly  very  shortly  thereafter  Miss 
Claire  was  signed  to  appear  in  Mr.  Belasco's 
production,  "Polly  with  a  Past." 

She  was  very  charming  in  "  PoUy,"  and  very 
unimportant.  Theseasonopenedandclosedand 
next  season  Belasco  put  her  in  the  leading  role 
of  "The  Gold  Diggers."  And  in  "The  Gold 
Diggers"  Ina  Claire  struck  bottom. 

She  had  a  marvelous  part  and  she  got  excel- 
lent notices.  But  there  were  two  factors 
operating  against  her.  In  the  cast  of  her  play 
was  an  actress,  Jobyna  Howland,  with  a  voice 
like  a  foghorn  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  how 
to  use  it.  And  in  Ina's  private  life  there  was  a 
man,  who  up  until  this  present  writing  was  her 
one  and  only  husband,  one  Jimmie  Whittaker, 
a  newspaper  reporter. 

At  the  theater  Jobyna,  the  experienced 
trouper,  topped  Ina's  every  scene.  And  to  be 
"topped"    in   scenes    is    the    most    sickening. 
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breakfast 

for  BEAUTY^  HEALTH  •-.  YOUTH/ 

OUT  of  bed !  Into  the  belt !  Feel  the  Health  Builder's  deep 
massage  awaken  every  capillary  to  new  activity.  Your 
eyes  sparkle;  your  complexion  glows,  extra  weight  melts  away 
your  spirits  soar  with  radiant  health  and  vigor. 


Just  six  minutes  before  breakfast — 
that's  all — to  tone  the  heaviest  mus- 
cles; to  arouse  the  deep-lying  organs; 
to  regulate  proper  elimination;  to 
normalize  the  figure! 

So  Pleasant — So  Beneficial! 

Six  minutes  in  the  morning  to  awak- 
en the  body  to  action;  nine  minutes 
at  night  to  refresh  you  —  to  banish 
the  day's  fatigue;  to  fit  you  for  sound, 
restful  sleep.  Just  fifteen  minutes  a 
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day  of  pleasurable,  effortless  exercise 
— for  health,  beauty,  youth! 

Only  the  Battle  Creek  Health  Build- 
er, the  invention  of  an  eminent  phy- 
sician, insures  correct  massage  and 
manipulation  —  for  it  alone  is  syn. 
chronized  to  normal  nerve  impulses. 
Because  the  exercise  you  receive  is 
medically  and  scientifically  correct, 
fatigue  and  nerve-jar  are  unknown! 
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"Health  and  Beauty  in  15  Minutes  a  Day"-  our  new 
Ftce  book— tells  a  vitally  inteiesting  story.  In  it  you 
will  find  the  secrets  of  new  health!  new  beauty!  Send 
for  your  copy  now — TODAY! 
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-  ujhen  Mum 
means  most 


Most  woiiKii  liave  discovered  tlic  need 
of  Mum  to  guard  tlie  underarm  from  all 
taint. 

But  protection  from  the  odors  of  per- 
spiration is  only  half  the  story ! 

Mum  performs  its  most  important  scrz'- 
icc  on  the  sanitary  napkin! 

For  Mum  is  a  true  deodorant.  It  neu- 
tralizes the  most  unpleasant  odors  as  fast 
as  they  arise.  Not  the  least  offensive 
vapor  can  penetrate  a  protective  film  of 
Mum.  Just  spread  it  lightly  on  the  napkin. 
You'll  be  serenely  safe — all  day.  If  you 
rely  on  anything  short  of  this  positive 
protection  you  are  almost  certain  to  offend. 

There  are  numerous  ways  Alum  can 
contribute  to  daintiness  of  person.  But 
none  is  so  vital  as  this  napkinal  use — to 
neutralize  odors  which  the  sheer  dresses 
of  today  cannot  confine.  Use  Mum  at 
and  remain  your  confi- 
snowy  cream  is  quite 
most    delicate    skin    or 


this  trying  time, 
dent  self.  This 
harmless  to  the 
fabric. 


Mum  is  not  expensive ;  especially  in  the 
6oc  jars  which  give  you  almost  three  times 
the  quantity  of  the  3Sc  size.  All  drug- 
gists. 


frustrating  thing  that  can  happen  to  an  actress. 
It  is  a  vocal  trick  entirely.  Jobyna  could  talk 
louder  and  faster  than  Ina.  When  they  got  in 
a  scene  together  Jobyna's  bass  against  Ina's 
golden  soprano  was  like  a  truck  against  a  field 
of  violets.  Before  the  end  of  the  run  Ina  had 
to  leave  the  cast.  The  press  yarn  was  that  she 
was  ill.  But  she  wasn't  ill.  The  truth  was  that 
her  voice  had  given  out  entirely. 

And  Jimmie  Whittaker.  I  don't  know  a 
thing  about  it,  but  I  have  the  impression  that 
Ina  Claire  was  terribly  in  love  with  him. 

Certainly  she  could  have  married  almost  any 
man  in  the  metropolis.  Among  her  hundreds 
of  suitors  one  was  the  scion  of  one  of  America's 
oldest,  richest  and  most  aristocratic  families. 
.'\nd  when  a  girl  who  could  have  made  a  m.ar- 
riage  like  that  chooses  to  marry  a  penniless 
reporter  it  must  be  love. 

Jimmie  Whittaker  was  the  true  newspaper 
man — charming,  unambitious  for  material 
things,  intelligent  and  caustic.  When  any- 
thing exciting  happened,  Jimmie  was  prone  to 
say,  "Oh,  what  the  heck,"  or  words  to  that 
effect.  And  there  was  Ina,  fiercely  ambitious, 
eager  for  fame,  hungry  for  security,  driven  ever 
restless  by  her  urge  to  be  a  great  artist. 

WHEN  Ina  opened  in  "The  Gold  Diggers," 
Jimmie  was  sent  to  review  the  show. 

"When  we  were  married,"  he  wTote,  "Miss 
Ina  Claire  gave  her  profession  as  actress.  Last 
night  in  'The  Gold  Diggers'  she  did  nothing  to 
confirm  this."  It  was  the  first  public  announce- 
ment of  their  union  and  it  was  also  its  swan- 
song.    Shortly  thereafter  Ina  got  her  divorce. 

She  was  out  of  a  show,  out  of  a  voice  and  out 
of  love.  But  she  wasn't  out  of  courage.  She 
sailed  for  France  and  went  to  work. 

It  wasn't  many  months  before  her  vocal 
chords,  which  had  literally  been  calloused 
through  her  attempting  to  talk  louder  than 
Miss  Howland,  were  like  a  piano  keyboard  to 
the  hands  of  a  magician.  She  could  create 
tones  on  them  and  produce  any  effect  she 
willed.    But  she  wasn't  satisfied. 

She  secured  herself  bits  with  French  comedy 
troupes.  Not  as  Ina  Claire  but  as  a  struggling 
young  actress.  She  chose  these  French  com- 
panies because  she  knew  what  she  wanted. 
She  wanted  to  be  a  comedienne;  she  needed 
the  cacJict  of  chic  and  smartness;  and  she  felt, 
very  rightly,  that  French  trained  actresses 
possess  these  qualities  to  a  superlative  degree. 

\\'hen  she  had  learned  her  lessons,  when  she 
was  assured  through  dozens  of  performances, 
that  her  voice,  her  technique  were  perfected, 
she  came  back  to  Broadway. 

She  had  left  it  an  ambitious  girl.  She  re- 
turned to  it  a  woman  of  the  world.  She,  who 
cared  nothing  for  clothes,  became  the  smartest 
dressed  woman  on  the  American  stage.  She, 
who  wore  not  a  touch  of  make-up  on  the  street, 
became  a  wizard  at  it  for  her  performances. 


She  introduced  the  first  shingle  bob.  She  in- 
troduced the  first  theatrical  posters  by  the 
great  artist  Drian.  And  she  made  theatrical 
history  by  appearing  in  five  successive  comedies 
that  didn't  amount  to  a  tinker's  darn  on  their 
own  accounts,  but  which  were  made  into 
speculators'  paradises  by  her  masterly  per- 
formances in  them. 

By  the  time  she  played  in  "The  Last  of  Mrs. 
Cheyney"  her  fame  was  so  secure,  her  follow- 
ing so  definite,  the  speculators  bought  blocks  of 
seats  for  her  theater  regardless  of  time,  tide  or 
prices.  And  that  was  her  position  when  she 
went  to  Hollywood  in  .-\pril  to  make,  not  her 
first  movie,  for  she  made  a  couple  of  movies 
many  years  ago,  but  her  first  talkie. 

\\  hich  gets  me  back,  definitely,  to  the  smiles 
that  must  have  been  on  the  faces  of  the  high 
gods  when  Jack  and  Ina  eloped. 

Jack's  career  has  been  one  of  struggle  all  the 
way.    And  so  has  Ina's. 

Jack,  writing  about  making  "The  Big 
Parade"  in  his  life  story  in  PnoroPL.w,  said: 
"No  love  has  ever  enthralled  me  as  much  as 
this.  No  achievement  mil  ever  excite  me  so 
much.    No  reward  mil  e\'er  be  so  great." 

Ina,  talking  of  her  work,  uses  much  the  same 
words.  Tu-o  artists  who  lo-^'e  their  work.  Two 
human  beings  who  have  been  totally  unwse  in 
love.  If  Jack  had  married  Greta  Garbo,  as  he 
undoubtedly  once  wished  to  do,  she  would  have 
always  remained  a  mystery  to  him.  Re- 
pressed, reserved,  strangely  fascinating,  he 
would  never  have  understood  her,  never  have 
known  her. 

There  is  no  mystery  about  Irui  Claire.  There 
are,  instead,  things  infinitely  more  endearing. 
There  is  warmth,  enthusiasm,  impulsiveness, 
charm,  intelligence  and  chic.  Ina  is  an  .\mcri- 
can  and  yet  a  woman  of  the  world,  a  girl  who 
started  with  nothing  and  made  every  goal  she 
sighted. 

J.\CK'S  two  other  marriages  were  mad,  head- 
long kid  affairs,  the  loves  of  a  man  who  hadn't 
worked  out  his  destiny. 

And  no  more  had  Ina  Claire  achieved  the 
full  llowering  of  her  extraordinary  personality 
when  she  married  Jimmie  Whittaker. 

Today  Jack  Gilbert  is  the  screen's  greatest 
lover.  Ina  Claire  is  the  stage's  leading  come- 
chenne. 

If  two  human  beings  ever  met  on  a  basis  of 
equaUty,  these  two  do.  Equal  in  fame,  equal 
in  money,  equal  in  ability,  equal  in  ambition. 

Their  love  should  last.  It  surely  seems  as 
though  it  should  be  the  answer  to  the  deepest 
idealisms  they  have  cherished  over  all  their 
hard-working  years  and  disiUusionnients. 

But  just  between  ourselves,  when  you  think 
of  the  man  Jack  Gilbert  is  and  realize  the 
woman  Ina  Claire  represents  and  you  think  of 
those  two  in  love  and  married — well,  really, 
don't  some  people  have  all  the  luck? 


LOST — Leonard   Hall.     Somewhere   in   the  wilds   of  Holly- 
wood.   Last  heard  from  him  was  following  note,  which  may 
give  clue  to  his  ^vhereabouts: 


For  those  with  a  roving  eye  the  search 
for  the  world's  loveliest  women  goes  on  as 
long  as  the  eyesight  holds  out.  But  my 
hunt  has  come  to  an  end  in  Hollywood. 

I  thought  I'd  seen  the  last  word  when  I 
beheld  the  blondes  of  Vienna.  For 
several  years  I  swore  by  Flo  Ziegfeld  as  a 
picker.  Then  I  turned  my  allegiance  to 
the  gals  of  the  films. 

But  that's  all  over  now.  The  most 
beautiful  women  in  the  world,  including 
the  Scandinavian,  work  for  Mr.  Greer, 
famous  Hollywood  dressmaker,  who 
makes  marvelous  duds  for  Norma  Tal- 
madge  and  many  other  players. 


Greer  has  about  eight  models  who 
positively  glitter. 

Why  the  picture  executives  don't  offer 
them  a  miUion  dollars  I  don't  yet 
know,  but  I'm  going  to  lurk  around  the 
Greer  establishment  until  I  either  find  out 
or  am  thrown  out. 

.\s  a  matter  of  fact,  the  saleswomen  and 
waitresses  of  Hollywood  stack  up  against 
any  of  the  pippins  to  be  found  on  any  of 
the  lots. 

If  the  beauts  of  filmland  ever  stage  a 
walkout,  the  producers  can  dig  up  all  the 
loveliness  they  need  in  a  half-hour  on  the 
Boulevard. 


(Suggest  that  Los  Angeles  police  assign  keen-eyed  dick 
to  watch  establishment  referred  to.) 
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She  Prayed  for 
the  Part 
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Press  Club  and  a  friend  of  D.  W.  Griffith.  Jlr. 
Criffitli  visited  her  family  at  one  time,  saw 
the  girl — who  was  then  Winifred  Von  Heide — 
and  remarked  upon  her  resemblance  to  Blanche 
Sweet.  He  asked  her  if  she  would  like  to  try 
out  in  pictures.  Of  course,  she  was  overjoyed. 
She  had  been  studying  piano  and  taking  vocal 
lessons,  but  she  gave  that  up  gladly  to  accept 
his  offer.  So  she  had  her  early  training  under 
"D.  W."  in  the  old  Fine  .Arts  days. 

"I  was  with  that  company  about  two  and  a 
half  years,"  she  said.  "\Vhat  a  wonderful 
group  that  was!  Wy  first  picture  was  'Poor 
Papa,'  with  DeWolf  Hopper.  Then  I  was  in 
'The  Half  Breed'  with  Douglas  Fairbanks. 
I  played  'Baby  Blue  Eyes,'  a  dance  hall  vamp. 
I  looked  so  wide-eyed  and  innocent  in  those 
days  that  I  suppose  the  name  of  the  character 
fitted  me.  I  remember  that,  after  'Baby  Blue 
Eyes'  had  played  the  ingenue,  her  last  line,  to 
the  bartender,  was: — 'ilike,  two  bottles  in 
the    back    room.' " 

AFTER  that  she  was  leading  woman  for 
Harry  Carey,  with  John  Ford  directing;  for 
William  S.  Hart,  for  Charles  Ray  and  for  Wil- 
liam Russell.  She  played  with  Emma  Dunn  in 
"Old  Lady  31"  and  later  made  three  pictures 
for  Fox,  in  at  least  one  of  which  she  played 
opposite   Buck  Jones. 

"Later  I  went  to  Sweden,"  she  said,  "and 
made  some  peasant  pictures  with  an  all- 
Swedish  cast.  Zorn  told  me  that  I  was  more 
of  the  Swedish  peasant  tj-pe — that  is,  the  tj^ie 
most  people  imagine  Swedes  to  be — than  were 
the  Swedes  themselves.  I  came  honestly  by 
that,  anyway.  JMy  father  was  Swedish  and 
French,  and  my  mother  had  Danish  blood, 
so  it's  no  wonder  I  have  Scandinavian  traits 
and    characteristics." 

She  came  back  to  New  York  after  the 
Swedish  venture  and  made  several  pictures 
for  Selznick,  returning  to  California  in  1921, 
the  year  she  was  married.  One  final  question 
was  asked  her : — 

"Now  that  you  have  been  selected  for  the 
role  of  'Lummo.x,'  do  you  pray  that  you  will 
make  good  in  it?" 

She  seemed  surprised.  To  her  the  question 
was  superfluous. 

"But,  of  course  not,"  she  replied.  "If  I 
were  not  to  make  good,  I  would  n^t  have  been 
selected  for  the  role." 


Princeton  Goes 
Talkie 
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Vitaphone!  When  the  sound  finally  came,  it 
was  way  behind  the  action  on  the  screen.  In 
the  course  of  the  next  five  minutes,  Josephine 
Dunn  spoke  Jolson's  lines,  Jolson  talked  noth- 
ing but  baby-talk,  and  Davey  Lee  sang  "Sonny 
Boy." 

"Fix  it!"  cried  the  audience,  but  it  was  not 
fixed  until  the  beginning  of  the  next  reel.  The 
noise-makers  had  gained  their  end. 

Subsequent  showing  of  talking  pictures  has 
shown  that  the  Princeton  students  will  have 
nothing  else.  They  pack  the  theater  for 
"talkies"  as  they  formerly  did  only  to  see 
Greta  Garbo.  And  they  no  longer  bring  bells 
and  whistles,  or  alarm  clocks.  They  are  loud 
in  their  approval  and  their  criticism.  That 
makes  it  easy  for  the  manager  when  booking 
future  programs.  And  he  doesn't  need  to  pro- 
claim talking  pictures  a  success — he  just  points 
to  the  line  at  the  box  office. 


SLIM-FIGURE^BATH 

j[Die  MlankheitgbadlI1etl)ode| 


The  Sensation 
of  Europe 

THE  famous  Slim  Figure 
BathMethod  that  became 
the  sensation  of  Europe 
almost  overnight,  is  now  on 
sale  in  America!  It  brings 
to  you  the  same  pleasant, 
harmless  method  of  re- 
ducing that  proved  so 
amazingly  successful  abroad. 

German  and  English 

Physicians  Fron ounce  It 

Absolutely  Harmless 

Before  the  first  package  was  sold  in 
Germany,  tens  of  thousands  of  packages 
used  in  this  method  were  thoroughly 
tested  by  prominent  Berlin  physicians. 
The  moment  these  German  scientists 
pronounced  it  absolutely  harmless,  this 
method  became  the  vogue  of  the  Con- 
tinent. In  England,  the  medical  pro- 
fession   endorses    it. 

Proved  in 
American 
Hospital     I 

Upon  its  introduction  to  America,  the  Slim  Fig- 
ure Bath  Method  was  given  the  same  thorough 
scientific  testing  in  one  of  America's  foremost 
and  best  equipped  hospitals.  Trained  nurses, 
dieticians  and  hydrotherapists  watched  the 
results  day  and  night.  Every  test  known  to 

medical  science  was   made     , 

which  might  be  considered 
relevant.  The  results  abso- 
lutely confirmed  the  findings 
of  the  German  scientists. 
Immediately  it  became  the 
\  ogue  here.  Nothing  ever 
before  has  so  captured  the 
attention  of  the  discriminat- 
i:ig  American  public. 

Based  on  the  Famous 
Nauheim  Principle 

The  Slim  Figure  Bath  Meth- 
od is  simplicity  itself!  With 
a  sensible  control  of  the 
diet  and  the  normal  amount 
of  healthful  exercise,  these 
baths,  similar  to  a  modified 
Nauheim,  have  been  a  boon  to  the  overweight. 
In  many  instances,  where  other  methods  have 
f        Y        r 

Here  is  Our  Special 
10-Day  Trial  OfFer 

As  a  special  introductory  offer  and  proof  of 
results,  dealers  are  authorized  to  offer  three 
full  size  $1  packages  for  only  $2.50.  If  your 
favorite  drug  store,  beauty  parlor  or  toilet 
goods  counter  is  unable  to  supply  you,  we 
will  fill  your  order  direct,  parcel  post  pre- 
paid. Send  no  money.  Simply  clip  and  mail 
coupon  at  right.  On  arrival  pay  postman 
only  $2.50  for  3  packages,  plus  few  cents 
postal  charge.  Your  money  will  be  refunded 
without  question  if  you  are  not  entirely  sat- 
isfied. The  coupon  is  for  your  convenience. 
Clip  and  mail  it  today. 


been  tried,  this  was  the  first  and  only 
one  to  actually  take  off  fat. 

A  Most  Exquisite 
Beauty  Bath 

The  cosmetic  used  in  this  amazing 
method  is  a  genuine  aid  to  beauty. 
The  perspiration  caused  helps  to  purge 
the  system  of  toxic  impurities.  By 
stimulating  the  circulation,  it  invigor- 
ates and  refreshes  the  skin.  As  fat  is 
removed,  the  skin  surface  is  kept  firm 
and  smooth,  without  unsightly  loose- 
ness. Your  whole  body  seems  to  have 
increased  flexibility  and  vitality. 

Try  Lesser  Bathing  yourself — to- 
day. Eat  sensibly,  exercise  in  mod- 
eration, and  let  your  scales  measure  the 
benefit  to  you! 

Mail  Today — Send  No  Money 


Special  10-V>ay  Trial  Offer 

LESSER  COMPANY,  Inc.  P.7-29.43 

310  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Please  send  me.  parcel  post  prepaid,  three 
?l  packages  of  LESSER  with  full  directions. 
*'>n  arrival.  1  agree  to  pay  postman  your  spe- 
cial price.  S2.50.  plus  a  few  cents  postal  charge, 
which  will  be  refunded  if  1  am  not  satisfied. 

Name 

Street  Address 

City State 

(II   you  wish  only  one  package,  attach  one 
dollar  bill  to  this  coupon.) 
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A  SOFT 


CARESS  OF 


COOLING 


FRAGRANCE 


Amateur  Movies 


f 


Exquisite  aids  to  warm  weath- 
er loveliness — Cara  Nome, 
Shari  and  Duska  Talcums. 
Every  luxurious  fluff  holds  the 
dreamlike  scent  of  fragrant 
bouquets  and  the  downy  tex- 
ture of  chiffon  velvet.  Sold  only 
at  Rexall  Stores.  Save  with 
safety  at  your 

DRIJ€}      STORE 

There  is  one  near  you.  You 
will  recognize  it  by  this  sign. 
Liggett's  are  also  Rexall  Stores. 
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Left,  Dorothy 
Burke,  the  fem- 
inine lead;  be- 
low, William 
Overstreet,  an 
important 
player  ;  and, 
right.  Phyllis 
Van  Kimmell, 
the  ingenue,  of 
the  new  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon 
amateur  film 


T^HE  Flower  Cit}' Amateur 
^  Movie  Club,  which  en- 
tered "At  Your  Service"  in 
Photoplay's  $2,000  con- 
test, was  organized  in 
March,  1928,  by  Frank  J. 
Buelhman.  Since  that  time 
more  than  sLxty  have  en- 
rolled as  active  members. 

Since  the  club's  inception 
two  screen  plays,  "Fresh- 
man Days"  and  "At  Your 
Ser\-ice,"  have  been  made 
by  senior  members  of  the 
club.  "Three  of  a  Kind" 
was  made  by  the  junior 
members. 

The  organization  is  a 
member  of  the  Amateur  Cinema  League  oi 
America  and  holds  regular  weekly  meetings. 
The  officers  are:  Frank  J.  Buelhman,  presi- 
dent; F2.  A.  Curtis,  vice-president;  William  N. 
Cushing,  business  manager;  R.  J\L  Clemens, 
director;  Lee  G.  Wright,  secretar)';  and  Joseph 
n.  Apple  ton,  publicity  manager. 

AT  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
-'^■Motion  Picture  Club,  the  newly  organized 
New  York  amateurs,  an  informal  talk  was 
given  by  Professor  Carl  Louis  Gregory  on 
amateur  problems,  dealing  particularly  with 
interior  lighting  and  the  use  of  filters.  "H20,'' 
an  experimental  film  showing  the  movement 
and  reflections  of  water  under  varj'ing  condi- 
tions, produced  by  Ralph  Steiner,  a  club  mem- 
ber, was  shown.  Over  150  members  attended 
the  meeting,  which  was  presided  o\'er  by  Dr. 
Raymond  1..  Ditmars. 


npHE  activities  of  the 
■'-Washington  Cinema 
Club  in  making  a  film  record 
of  the  inauguration  of  Presi- 
dent Herbert  Hoover  are 
worthy  of  unusual  note. 
Plans  were  laid  well  in  ad- 
vance. Space  was  obtained 
in  the  official  photographers' 
stand  and  arm  bands,  per- 
mitting members  to  work 
without  restriction  along 
the  Une  of  march,  were  ob- 
tained. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  of   16  millimeter   film 
.  were  obtained.  The  film  was 
developed   by    the    club 

members.      Prints   are   being  furnished   each 

club  member  at  a  nominal  cost. 

■\yfARKARD  PICTURES,  the  amateur 
■'■'-'■makers  of  the  much  talked  about  film, 
"Narrow  Paths,"  announces  that  a  new  pro- 
duction, "  Nothing  to  Declare,"  is  in  work.  This 
will  run  1,200  feet  in  16  millimeter  film.  The 
storj',  adapted  for  the  screen  by  Harry  M. 
Lopez,  deals  with  a  crooked  custom  oflicial  who 
uses  his  position  to  blackmail  wealthy  evaders 
of  custom  duties.  The  photography  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  J.  \'.  Martindale  and  Frank  Pack- 
ard. Markard,  by  the  way,  is  a  combination  of 
these  two  names. 

THE  Hawthorne  Photographic  Club  of 
Chicago,  -omposed  of  members  of  the 
Western  EleCiric's  Hawthorne  Station,  is  con- 
ducting a  scenario  contest  open  to  members. 


Scene  from  the  Cumberland  Cinema  Club's  production  of  Oscar 
Wilde's    "Salome,"    submitted  in  the  PHOTOPLAY  contest.      The 
Cumberland  Club  is  composed  of  amateur  enthusiasts  of  Vine- 
land,  N.  J. 

B»ei7  advertisement  In  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  I3  guaranteed. 
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Young  King  Leer 
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The  talkie  lightning  smote  Mr.  Morris  when 
he  and  the  wifelet  were  swinging  round  the 
Western  circle  in  a  little  vaudeville  act. 

Chester  had  made  a  few  mild  passes  at  pic- 
tures. Mr.  De  Mille  had  been  pontilically 
kind.  Mr.  Griffith  had  even  made  a  test  of 
him. 

Then  Fate,  in  the  person  of  Director  Roland 
West,  came  up  and  tapped  young  Mr.  Morris 
for  Bones.  , 

West  went  into  the  Griffith  headquarters  one 
day.  "AJibi"  was  on  the  make,  and  the 
director  was  in  the  market  for  a  Chick  Wil- 
liams, Grade  A. 

"How  about  letting  father  look  at  some  of 
your  rusty  old  tests?"  Mr.  West  might  have 
said.    He  was  accommodated. 

Suddenly  Mr.  Morris  leered  his  best  party 
leer  from  the  screen.  Mr.  West  leaped  fully 
forty  feet  into  the  air  and  cracked  his  heels. 

"There's  my  Chick!"  he  cried.  And  darned 
if  it  wasn't! 

A  FEW  days  later,  Morris  was  in  the 
studio,  learning  and  unlearning  under 
the  baton  of   Roland  West. 

His  fourteen  years  of  trouping  stood  by  him . 
He  learned  fast  and  well,  and  West  was  teacher, 
boss  and  father  confessor. 

The  last  shot  was  fired.  "Alibi,"  hot  or 
cold,  was  finished,  and  a  quaking  young  actor 
nerved  himself  for  the  preview. 

"Alibi"  was  run  off  at  Grauman's  Chinese 
Theater. 

There  weren't  many  in  the  death  watch. 
Among  them  were  Chester  Morris  and  the 
little  woman.  They  held  hands  in  the  dark- 
ness. 

As  the  picture  unrolled,  Morris'  jaw  fell 
until  it  rested  on  his  wishbone.  .\t  last  he 
could  stand  the  ordeal  no  longer.  Chester 
Morris  found  Chester  Morris  hard  to  take. 

"Come  on,  darling,"  he  whispered  to  j\Irs. 
Morris.    "Let's  blow!"    They  blew. 

So  the  little  pair  went  back  to  the  apartment. 
Once  safe  at  home,  a  drop  of  some  harmless 
restorative  calmed  the  boy,  and  he  tried  his 
best  not  to  t\\itch  and  frighten  the  girl  wife. 

The  phone  rang.    It  was  Roland  West. 


No,  this  isn't  Dolores  Costello.  It 
is  Barbara  Worth,  who  plays  op- 
posite Norman  Kerry  in  "The 
King  of  Hearts."  Miss  Worth  will 
further  compHcate  matters  by 
appearing  in  a  story  written  by 
Helene  Costello  and  CHff  Wheeler, 
tentatively  titled  "Anastasia" 


"We 


e  needn't 


talk  about  those  things  — just  read 

this  little  hooli^ 


THERE  are  certain  health  ques- 
tions .  .  .  intimate  questions, 
which  a  woman  does  not  hke  to  dis- 
cuss with  her  closest  friend  ...  or 
even  with  her  own  daughter. 

Yet  feminine  hygiene  plays  so 
large  a  part  in  feminine  health.  It  is 
the  modern  way  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve that  health  and  charm  that 
result  from  a  fastidiously-cared- 
for  body,  and  controlled  habits  of 
living . . .  every  woman  should  know 
exactly  what  feminine  hygiene  is. 

For  that  reason,  the  makers  of 
"Lysol"  Disinfectant  asked  an  emi- 
nent woman  physician  to  prepare  a 
booklet  called  "The  Scientific  Side 
of  Health  and  Youth."  In  simple 
language  it  gives  professional  in- 
formation, explicit  rules.  It  answers 


the  questions  you  would  like  to  ask 
this  woman  physician  in  person.  It 
is  free.  Simply  send  us  the  coupon 
below.  The  booklet  will  reach  you 
in  a  plain  envelope. 

But  while  waiting  for  the  booklet, 
take  no  chances.  "Lysol"  Disin- 
fectant has  been  the  standard  for 
this  critical  piu-pose  for  40  years. 
Buy  a  bottle  today.  Simply  follow 
the  directions  that  come  with  every 
bottle.  Sole  distributors:  Lehn  & 
Fink,  Inc.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


"Lehn  &  Fink  Serenade"  — WJZ  and  14  other 
stations  associated  with  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Company— every  Thursday  at7  p.m., Eastern 
Standard  time  ;  6  p.m..  Central  Standard  time. 


«  •  *  « 


•  ♦•*••< 


Lkhn  *i  F'lNK,  Inc.,  Sole  Dlsirilnttors,  Dept..  234.  Bloomfltld.  N.  J. 

Please  send  vie,  free,  yonr  booklet, 
"The  Scientific  Side  of  Health  and  Youth." 


Name.. 
^    Street- 
Copyright  1929.  by  Lehn  &  Fink.  Inc.  ^^^^^      City.. 
When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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ftera  hard  day 
-all  In  -just  don't  want  to 
'go  nowhere  or  do  nothin' 

DASH  about  a 
tablespoon- 
ful  of  Absorbine, 
Jr.  in  a  warm 
bath.  Jump  in. 
Tightened  muscles  gently  re- 
lax. Tired  tissues  are  invigor- 
ated. Red  blood  courses 
through  the  body.  You  glow 
with  new  animation.  Out  of  the 
tub — a  brisk  rub-down  with 
Absorbine,  Jr.  full  strength. 

Absorbine,  Jr.'s  pungent 
odor  is  pleasant,  yet  it  is  grease- 
less— not  a  stain  on  skin  or 
clothes.  Come  what  may — you 
are  now  ready  for  anything. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC. 

Springfield,  Mass. 


Send  for 

Free  Trial 

Bottle 


I  Absorbine  jr. 


"Well,  kid,"  asked  the  director  "how  are 
you?" 

Chester  came  back  mth  the  theater's  classic 
gag — the  one  that  every  actor  is  supposed  to 
use  when  he  hears  the  managerial  fist  pounding 
on  his  dressing  room  door. 

"I'm  packing." 

"Don't  be  silly,"  said  the  boss.  "Stick 
around!" 

So  Morris  stuck  around. 

\\'ords  that  bleated  over  the  phone  failed  to 
buck  him  up  much.  Everybody  seemed  to  be 
praising  him  with  faint  damns. 

"Oh,  you  were  all  right." 

"Don't  worry — you  seemed  to  be  O.  K.  to 
me!" 

All  that  kindly,  patronizing  stuff  worried 
Morris  more.  He  felt  the  folks  were  letting  him 
down. 

"We're  going  East,"  he  said  to  the  Httle 
partner. 

And  so,  as  the  rattler  rumbled  toward  New 
Vork,  Morris  sat  in  his  PuUman  pew  and 
fretted.  He  was  certain  that  he  had  laid  an 
enormous  egg  in  the  talkies.  His  trip  was  al- 
most a  retreat  from  Moscow.  He  Wanted  to 
Get  Away  From  It  All. 

Then  "Alibi"  opened  on  Broadway,  and 
that  event  is  alreadj'  in  the  history  books. 


The  thundering  at  the  picture's  end  was  for 
King  Leer,  the  kid  who  played  Chick  Williams. 
He  was  a  riot — he  was  a  panic — he  was  a  hit 
in  all  the  159  dialects  of  Times  Square. 

When  the  dawn  came,  it  found  Chester  a 
little  dazed.  He  still  is.  It  isn't  easy,  this  play- 
ing the  role  of  a  talkie  miracle. 

His  screen  lessons  were  no  cinch,  either. 

There  were  the  chalk  marks  on  the  floor  that 
his  feet  must  faithfully  follow.  There  was  this 
matter  of  registering  before  speaking.  He 
learned  with  a  shock  that  in  the  talkies  an 
actor  must  really  concentrate  on  his  character 
before  walking  into  the  eye  of  the  camera.  An 
actor  with  fifteen  years'  experience  had  to  learn 
again. 

Well,  he  did.    . 

Chester  Morris  has  arrived — on  both  feet 
and  in  a  very  big  way.  He  is  one  of  the  best 
talkie  bets  yet  offered,  and  our  screens  xriU  see 
and  hear  a  lot  of  him. 

One  of  these  strange,  almost  casual  miracles 
of  talking  pictures  happened  to  Chester  Morris. 
Perhaps  it  doesn't  mean  much  in  the  wide 
scheme  of  things,  but  to  Morris  and  the  little 
helpmate  it  has  been  a  colossal  experience — the 
turning  point  in  an  earnest,  hard-fought  career. 

So,  go  home  and  practice  leering,  young  man. 
Chester  Morris  can't  make  faces  forever! 


The  Truth  About  Voice  Doubling 


I  COXTI.\n:D  FROM  P.\GE  33  I 


for  Paul  Lukas.  Mr.  Lukas,  an  exceptionally 
fine  actor,  is  handicapped  for  American  pic- 
tures by  a  foreign  accent.  For  that  reason, 
therefore,  it  is  necessary  for  someone  else  to 
speak  his  Unes.  And  Davidson  is  said  to  re- 
ceive five  hundred  dollars  a  week  for  this 
ser\'ice. 

Many  indi\-iduals  in  Hollywood  are  wonder- 
ing why  Davidson  has  seen  fit  to  submerge  his 
own  personality  for  this  sort  of  work,  for  he  is 
regarded  as  fully  as  gifted  an  actor  in  his  own 
right  as  Paul  Lukas.  He  is  listed  in  all  casting 
ofiiccs  as  a  five-hundrcd-dollar-a-week  man. 
It  may  be,  of  course,  that  he  has  an  arrange- 
ment to  appear  in  other  pictures,  too. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  of  doubling  the 
voice  on  the  screen.  Usually  it  is  done  through 
a  method  known  as  "dubbing."    This  means 


that  it  is  done  after  the  picture  is  shot.  "Dub- 
bing" is  a  term  handed  down  to  the  movies  by 
the  makers  of  phonograph  records.  When 
portions  were  taken  off  several  phonograph 
records  to  make  one  record,  the  process  was 
referred  to  as  "dubbing."  So  "dubbing"  it  is 
these  days  in  pictures. 

Most  of  the  doubling  that  Margaret  Living- 
ston did  for  Louise  Brooks  in  "The  Canary 
Murder  Case"  was  accomplished  by  "dubbing." 
Miss  Li\ingston  took  up  a  position  before  the 
"mike"  and  watched  the  picture  being  run  on 
the  screen.  If  Miss  Brooks  came  in  a  door  and 
said,  "Hello,  everybody,  how  are  you  this 
evening?"  Miss  Livingston  watched  her  lips 
and  spoke  Miss  Brooks'  words  into  the  micro- 
phone. 

Thus  a  sound-track  was  made  and  inserted 


You  thought  Irma  Harrison  sang  as  the  cabaret  darling  of  "Alibi," 

didn't  you  ?    She  didn't.    The  voice  you  heard  belonged  to  Virginia 

Flohri,  a  well-known  radio  singer 

Every  advertisement  In  PHOTOPLAY  M.iGAZINB  Is  guaranteed. 
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in   the   film 
"dubbing." 

All  synchronizations  are  dubbed  in  after  the 
picture  is  finished.  The  production  is  edited 
and  cut  to  exact  running  length,  then  the 
orchestra  is  assembled  in  the  monitor  room  (a 
room  usually  the  size  of  the  average  theater) 
and  the  score  is  played  as  the  picture  is  run. 
The  sound-track  thus  obtained  is  "dubbed" 
into  the  sound  film  or  on  to  the  record,  depend- 
ing upon  which  system  is  used. 

If  foreign  sounds  stray  into  the  film,  such  as 
scratches  and  pin-pricks,  they  are  "bloped" 
out.  Some  call  it  "blooping."  This  means 
that  they  are  eliminated  with  a  paintbrush  and 
India  ink.  The  method  is  not  unhke  that 
applied  to  the  retouching  of  photographic 
negatives. 

Voice  doubHng  is  sometimes  forced  upon  the 
producers  as  an  emergency  measure.  Such  was 
the  case  with  Paramount  in  connection  with 
"The  Canary  Murder  Case." 

THEY  called  Miss  Livingston  to  the  studio 
one  day  and  said,  "Miss  Livingston,  we  are 
up  against  it  and  we  think  you  can  help  us  out. 
We  want  to  turn  'The  Canary  Murder  Case' 
into  a  talkie  and  Miss  Brooks  is  not  available. 
We  think  you  can  double  for  her.  Will  you 
doit?" 

She  thought  it  over.  Well,  why  not?  It 
meant  e.xperience  in  the  talkies,  and  doiihlc 
her  usual  salary.  So  she  wore  clothes  that 
dupHcaled  Miss  Brooks',  "dubbed"  some  of 
the  stuff  and  played  some  of  it  straight,  her 
profile  always  to  the  camera. 

A  few  times  she  missed  the  timing,  and  as  a 
result  her  words  did  not  come  out  even  with 
Miss  Brooks'  lip  movements. 

After  it  was  all  over  a  very  amusing  incident 
occurred.  Miss  Livingston  was  sitting  in  a 
restaurant  in  New  York  and  the  friend  with 
whom  she  was  having  dinner  remarked,  "So 
you  have  been  talking  for  Louise  Brooks,  have 
you?" 

From  a  nearby  table  came  a  strange  voice. 
''Yes,"  quoth  the  voice,  "and  it  had  better  be 
good !" 

They  looked  around  in  astonishment  and 
there  sat  Louise  Brooks! 

Of  course,  they  all  laughed  and  immediately 
went  into  a  huddle  about  Hollywood. 

A  surprisingly  large  number  of  players  in  the 
film  capital  are  now  training  their  voices,  in 
diction  as  well  as  singing,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  the  necessity  of  voice  dou- 
bling. Vilma  Banky,  for  instance,  spends  two 
hours  a  day  perfecting  her  English.  And 
James  Burroughs,  Bessie  Love,  Carmel  Myers, 
Billie  Dove,  Gwen  Lee,  Jacqueline  Logan, 
Frances  Lee,  Leatrice  Joy,  Armand  Kaliz  and 
innumerable  others  are  all  taking  vocal  lessons. 
Most  of  these  have  sung  professionally  at  some 
time  in  their  career. 

In  that  worthy  picture,  "Alibi,"  Virginia 
Flohri,  a  widely-known  radio  singer,  doubled 
for  Irma  Harrison  who,  you  remember,  sang 
a  song  in  the  cafe  as  Toots.the  chorus  girl.  Miss 
Harrison  simulated  singing  while  Miss  Flohri 
actually  sang  into  the  microphone  off  stage. 
In  this  instance  their  timing  was  not  perfect. 

MISS  FLOHRI  also  sang  for  Jeanne  Morgan 
in  the  Romeo  and  Juliet  vaudeville  num- 
ber, if  you  remember  it,  and  Edward  Jordan 
sang  for  Robert  Cauterio. 

Obtaining  suitable  voice  doubles  is  often  a 
difiicult  task.  The  voice  must  not  only  fit  the 
player,  it  must  suit  the  characterization  as  well. 
And  good  singing  voices  are  not  always  easily 
found.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  persons  of 
marked  vocal  accomplishments  are  frequently 
reluctant  to  double.  They  are  afraid  their 
voices  will  be  recognized,  that  it  will  cheapen 
them.  A  notable  case  in  point  was  that  of 
Marion  Harris,  the  vaudeville  headliner,  who 
turned  down  an  offer  of  $10,000  from  Universal, 
according  to  one  of  her  representatives,  to  sub- 
stitute her  voice  for  a  film  player,  presumably 
in  "  Broadway." 

No  end  of  problems  develop,  of  course,  in 
connection  with  registering  the  voice.    When 
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You  can  never  tell 
when  a  temporary  deodorant 
will  cease  to  protect  you 


PAM  had  dreamed  for  montlis  of 
going  abroad!  The  first  day  out 
she  was  the  most  sought  after  girl  on 
the  boat!  But  before  the  second  day 
was  over  people  were  no  longer  en- 
thusiastic. Wretchedly,  she  won- 
dered why. 

She  did  not  realize  tlie  simple  fact 
that  no  one  can  ever  tell  when  a  tem- 
porary deodorant  will  cease  to  protect ! 

Odorono,  which  a  physician  devel- 
oped to  check  perspiration,  gives  you 
continuous  protection.  Its  regular  use 
frees  you  forever  from  the  haunting 
worry  of  offending  by  unpleasant  per- 
spiration odor  and  spreading  stams. 

The  regular  use  of  Odorono  keeps 
the  underarm  dry  and  fresh  at  all 
times  by  checkmg  perspiration  in  a 

Odorono  Rejiular  Strength 
(ruby  coloretl)  used  twice  a 
week  at  nif^ht.  Pat  on  freely. 
Allow    plenty  of  time  to  dry. 


safe  way.   Odorono 

checks   perspiration   in 

the   closed-in    portions 

of  the  body  and  directs  it  to  the  more 

exposed  surfaces  where  evaporation 

occurs  more  quickly. 

Odorono  Regular  Strength  should 
be  applied  at  night  twice  a  week. 

Odorono  No.  3  Mild  (colorless)  for 
sensitive  skin  and  frequent  use,  may 
be  used  at  night  or  in  the  morning 
and  for  the  inevitable  times  when 
you  miss  one  of  the  Regular  Strength 
Odorono  applications. 

At  toilet  goods  counters  every- 
where. Odorono  Regular  Strength 
and  the  new  Odorono  No.  3  Mild 
35c,  60c,  and  3L00.  Creme  Odorono 
(deodorant)  25c. 


Odorono  No.  3  Mild  (colorless), 
for  sensitive  skins  and  fre- 
quent use.  Use  dail.v  or  every 
other  day.  Pat  on  freely.  Allow 
plenty  of  time  to  dr.v. 


New  10<^  Offer :  Mall  coupon  and  Wt  for  the 
complete  underarm  toilette:  samples  of  Odorono  Reg- 
ular Strength,  the  new  Odorono  No.  3  Mild  and  Creme 
Odorono.  (If  you  live  in  Canada  address  P.  O.  Box 
2054,  MoDtreal,  Canada.)  The  Odorono  Comp.iiiy,  Inc., 
Dipt.  G-7,  191  Hudson  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y, 
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Cjaiw  a  batk 
Ml. 

UNDER  the  sifter  top  of  this  bhie  box 
lies  the  dainty  freshness  of  "  just- 
out-of-the-tub."  Freedom  from  body  and 
perspiration  odors  is  absohitely  assured. 

For  Deodo  is  one  of  the  most  thorough 
deodorants  ever  developed — and  most 
delightful  because  it  is  a  velvety  soft 
powder,  luxurious  to  the  skin.  The  sec- 
ond you  dust  it  on,  it  neutralizes  and 
absorbs  all  unpleasant  odors!  And  it  re- 
mains effective  all  day  long ! 

Use  it  every  morning!  Even  when  you 
haven't  a  minute  to  spare  for  a  bath 
you  can  be  safe — just  shower  on  Deodo. 
It  alone  is  enough. 

Dust  it  generously  over  your  body. 
Rub  it  under  your  arms.  Excellent  in 
the  shoes  or  dusted  on  the  feet.  It  has 
a  delicate  scent  and  silky  smoothness 
that  you'll  love.  It  won't  seal  pores  or 
injure  clothing.  Especially  effective  on 
sanitary  napkins. 

At  good  drug  and  department  stores. 
Large  size  containers  for  only  50  cents. 

u)eoao 

A  MULFORD  PRODUCT 


>VKatnad^l1im 
PROPOS 

Frankly,  it  waa  simply 
because  she  used  her 
brains.  Dorothy  waa 
prettier,  more  highly  ac- 
complished, and  much 
wealthier;  but  Gladys  understood 
those  simple  little  points  of  man's 
psychology  which  make  him  like  wax  in  the  hands  oi" 
a  nice  girl  who  knows  how  to  manage  him — and  the 
young  clubman  chose  her  instead.  She  leamedthis 
important  psychology  in  a  wonderful  book  entitled 
FASCINATING  WOMANHOOD.  We  have  prepared 
a  28-page  booklet  outlining  the  contents  of  this 
wonderful  book  and  in  it  telling  much  interesting 
information  you  would  like  to  know.  If  you  want  it 
write  name  and  address  on  margin  and  mail  with  10 
cents  to     THE  PSYCHOLOGY  PRESS 

48G5  Easton  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Dept.  4-G 


Douglas  Fairbanks  did  his  bit  of  talking  for 
"The  Iron  Mask"  his  stentorian  tones  all  but 
wrecked  the  recording  apparatus. 

"D  EFORE  beginning,  he  was  cautioned  by  the 
•'-'sound  engineers  to  speak  softly.  However, 
for  Doug  this  was  impossible.  He  could  not  get 
dramatic  effect  with  his  conversation  tlius 
cramped.  As  a  result  the  first  uproarious 
line  of  his  speech  brought  the  sound  men  pour- 
ing out  of  the  mixing  chamber  like  a  swarm 
of  mad  hornets.  Much  argument  ensued. 
Finally  Earle  Browne,  director  of  dialogue,  hit 
upon  the  bright  idea  of  moving  the  microphone 
thirty  feet  away  and  turning  it  so  that  it  faced 
away  from  Fairbanks. 

Laura  La  Plante's  problem  in  "Show  Boat" 
was  quite  the  opposite  of  Doug's.  The  most 
difficult  thing  she  had  to  learn  in  working  with 
a  double  was,  not  to  sing  silently,  but  to  finger 
a  banjo  perfectly.  She  realized,  naturally,  that 
the  eyes  of  countless  trained  musicians  would 
be  upon  her  in  audiences  the  world  over.  In 
consequence,  she  could  not  fake.  She  had  to  be 
convincing.  So  she  spent  several  weeks  learn- 
ing the  correct  fingering  of  a  banjo. 

Some  of  the  stars,  of  course,  actually  play 
musical  instruments,  though  few  have  done  so 
professionally.  There's  Bessie  Love  and  her 
ukulele,  and  a  few  others.  In  "  Mother  Knows 
Best,"  Barry  Norton  actually  played  the  piann 
while  Sherry  Hall  sang  his  song.  Sherry  stood 
before  the  "mike"  just  outside  the  camera 
lines  and  Barry  played  his  accompaniment  and 
at  the  same  time  spoke  the  words  of  the  song 
inaudibly.  putting  into  them  the  proper  timing, 
a  thing  possible  to  him  because  of  hisknowledge 
of  music. 

Of  course,  every  effort  is  made  on  the  part 
of  producers  to  guard  the  secret  of  doubling. 
Picture-makers  feel  that  it  spoils  the  illusion, 
that  it  hurts  a  production's  box  office  appeal. 
In  this  respect,  however,  they  are  wrong.  I 
know  this  from  my  own  personal  experience  in 
exploitation  work.  In  nearly  twelve  yeajs  of 
steering  the  box  office  destinies  of  photoplays — 
especially  film  roadshows,  some  of  the  largest 
(if  which  I  ha\-e  handled  personally — I  ha\'e 
yet  to  encounter  a  single  set-back  or  loss  be- 
cause the  public  had  knowledge  of  a  double's 
work.  On  the  other  hand,  I  found  that  it 
often  stimulated  business  to  let  the  pubUc  in 
on  a  secret  or  two. 

Eva  Olivotti,  one  of  Holly\vood's  most  prom- 
ising voices,  assured  a  friend  that,  if  it  became 
known  that  she  doubled  for  Laura  La  Plante 
in  the  singing  numbers  of  "Show  Boat,"  she 
would  never  be  able  to  obtain  another  job. 
That  is  an  example  of  the  fear  instilled  into 
the  hearts  of  the  doubles  by  the  companies  for 
wliich  they  work.  They  are  afraid  even  to 
breathe  the  nature  of  their  employment. 

T'^HE  fact  remains,  however,  that  Miss  Oli- 
■'■  votti  did  sing  Miss  La  Plante's  songs,  and 
sang  them  \'ery  well,  indeed. 

Songs  for  "The  Divine  Lady"  were  "dubbed" 
in  after  Miss  Griffith  completed  the  picture. 
.\n  odd  complication  developed  when  it  came 
to  doubling  the  harp.  It  had  been  arranged  for 
Zhay  Clark  to  play  this  instrument  for  Miss 
Griffith,  but  when  that  portion  of  the  picture 
was  viewed  it  was  discovered  that  Miss  Grif- 
fith's fingernails  were  longer  than  Miss  Clark's, 
and  that  her  hands,  therefore,  could  not  sub- 
stitute effectively  for  Miss  Griffith's. 

So  Miss  Clark  spent  two  days  teaching  Miss 
Griffith  the  fingering  of  the  harp,  and  how  to 
come  in  with  the  orchestra.  Then  the  star  did 
the  scene  herself.  The  music  and  songs,  ac- 
cording to  those  acquainted  with  the  facts, 
were  "dubbed"  in  the  East — a  feat  easily 
accomplished  merely  by  watching  the  picture 
on  the  screen  and  getting  from  doubles  a 
sound-track  that  would  fit  properly. 

Voice  doubhng  is  often  done  in  the  monitor 
room  after  the  production  is  complete,  the 
double  playing  the  designated  instrument  or 
reading  the  hps  of  the  player  and  timing  his 
words  to  fit  these  lip  movements. 

But  voice  doubling  seems  to  be  on  the  wane. 
As  time  goes  on,  there  will  be  less  need  for  it. 


In  rare  instances,  of  course,  it  will  be  don?, 
where  stars  can't  sing  or  play  the  instruments 
called  for  in  the  script.  But  stars  are  rapidly 
learning  to  sing  and  play.  It  won't  be  long 
now  until  a  majority  of  players  can  boast  of 
these  accomplishments. 

Then,  too,  microphone  miracles  are  becom- 
ing more  pre\'alent  every  day.  This  is  due 
primarily  to  rapid  improvement  in  equipment. 
Josef  Cherniavsky,  the  musical  director  for 
one  company,  says:  "  Give  me  a  person  who  is 
not  tone  deaf  and  I  will  make  him  ninety-five 
percent  perfect  in  talking  pictures."  Perhaps 
Mr.  Cherniavsky  is  a  wee  bit  enthusiastic,  but 
at  least  his  outlook  indicates  the  present 
Hollywood  trend. 

Bearing  out  his  statement,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  if  a  voice  has  tone  quality,  but 
lacks  volume,  the  fault  can  be  easily  corrected 
by  the  amplifier.  Take  Alice  White.  Alice 
sang  her  own  songs  ( unless  I  have  been  terribly 
fooled,  and  I  suspect  I  have!)  in  "Broadway 
Babies."  sang  them  sweetly,  but  in  a  piping 
little  voice  that  couldn't  be  heard  off  the  set. 
Yet  when  the  "play-back"  gave  evidence  of 
surprising  volume  in  her  tones,  loud  cheers 
went  up  from  company  officials.  The  "play- 
back," by  the  way,  is  a  device  \s'hich  plays  back 
the  voices  of  the  cast  from  a  wax  record  shortly 
after  the  scene  is  filmed.  It's  an  invaluable 
check-up. 

The  problem  of  the  foreign  player  is,  of 
course,  difficult  to  solve.  At  first  it  was  re- 
garded as  an  insurmountable  obstacle.  It  is 
being  discovered  by  producers,  however,  that 
what  they  thought  a  hopeless  liability  in  the 
beginning  has  actually  become  an  asset. 
In  the  case  of  feminine  players  in  particular, 
accent  is  a  decided  charm.  Such  foreign  play- 
ers as  Baclanova,  Goudal,  ct  al,  are  gi\'ing  up 
the  thought  of  perfecting  their  English.  Nils 
Asther  is  studying  English  religiously.  Care 
will  always  ha\'e  to  be  exercised,  nevertheless, 
in  casting  these  players. 

Another  instance  of  piano  doubling  occurred 
in  "Speakeasy,"  that  splendid  underworld 
picture  about  the  prize-fighter  and  the  girl 
reporter.  Fred  Warren,  an  exceptionally 
capable  pianist,  doubled  at  the  piano  for 
Henry  B.  Walthall.  This  was  accomplished  by 
tying  down  the  keyboard  of  the  real  piano  at 
which  Walthall  sat,  so  that  when  he  struck  the 
keys,  nothing  happened.  You  will  remember, 
of  course,  that  he  sat  facing  the  audience  in 
such  a  position  as  to  conceal  his  hands.  Warren 
sat  off  stage  at  a  real  piano,  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  away,  in  a  spot  where  he  and 
Walthall  could  see  each  other.  The  recording 
"mike"  was  near  Warren.  As  he  played, 
Walthall  imitated  his  motions.  They  had  re- 
hearsed the  thing  to  perfection. 

Although  voice  doubUng  is  to  the  public  the 
most  interesting  phase  of  sound  work — because 
it  is  hidden  from  public  view,  no  doubt — it  is 
one  of  the  comparatively  simple  things  which 
confront  producers.  Problems  much  more 
subtle  really  vex  them.  For  instance:  New 
caste  has  grown  up  with  the  advent  of  con- 
versing pictures;  sound  engineers  are  compet- 
ing with  directors  for  prestige  and  dominance; 
there  is  often  open  warfare  between  directors 
and  morutor  men;  the  new  terminology  of  the 
business — "dubbing,"  "bloping,"  the  inven- 
tion of  "spht  sets";  the  mere  fact  that  light 
travels  faster  than  sound — a  circumstance 
frequently  baffling  to  engineers,  and  one  that 
gives  them  grey  hairs. 

Just  recently  sound  engineers  found  out 
that  perfect  synchronization  in  a  big  theater 
is  virtually  impossible — all  because  light 
travels  faster  than  sound.  If  you  are  sitting 
comparatively  close  to  the  screen,  all  is  well. 
If  you  are  sitting  in  the  back  of  the  house,  or 
in  the  balcony,  it's  another  matter.  Sound 
Ndbrations  reach  you  after  you  have  seen  the 
image  speak.  The  speed  with  which  hght 
vibrations  exceed  sound  vibrations  will  depend 
of  course  upon  where  you  sit.  And  this  is  a 
problem  that  sound  engineers  are  trying  to 
solve. 

So  you  see  producers  have  other  trouble?, 
than  doubles! 
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Brickbats  and 
Bouquets 

I  CONTINUED  FROJI  PAGE   10  1 


I  really  believe  the  objectors  have  had  some 
Sround  for  their  stand  as  some  of  the  talkies 
have  been  quite  terrible.  But  in  spite  of  all 
this,  there  has  been  very  pronounced  improve- 
ment in  all  directions  since  their  introduction 
about  a  year  ago,  and  this  would  indicate  that 
still  further  advances  will  be  made  all  around. 

DONATO  A.  GlANGIULIO. 

Gentlemen,  Make  a  Bow! 

Honolulu,  T.  H. 
Let's  hand  the  newsreel  camera  man  a  nice 
big   bouquet   for   his  patience   and    courage. 
Stars  come  and  go,  but  the  newsreel  goes  on 
forever. 

Gloria  M.  Wall. 

A  Flower  for  Bill  Powell 

Jamestown,  X.  D. 
I  heard  my  first  talking  picture  a  few  days 
ago.  It  was  "The  Canary  Murder  Case."  I 
thought  it  was  great!  William  Powell  had 
always  been  ti.xed  in  my  mind  as  a  villain  of 
the  screen  until  then.  He  will  never  seem  the 
same  to  me  again  and  I  am  glad  of  it,  because 
I  like  him  so  much  better  this  way.  He  has  a 
really  remarkable  voice.  It  is  so  easily  under- 
stood and  contains  such  a  soothing  quahty. 
Let's  hear  and  see  more  of  him! 

Xancy  Kimball. 

And  Now  a  New  Problem 

.\  few  nights  ago  I  went  to  see  ni}-  faxorite 
actor,  Wallace  Beery,  playing  in  "Chinatown 
Nights."  I  had  looked  forward  to  seeing  this 
picture  as  Mr.  Beery  was  taking  a  somewhat 
different  part  than  usual. 

Imagine  my  disappointment;  I  didn't  enjoy 
the  evening  at  all.  To  me  it  was  a  total 
mystery,  because  it  is  a  talkie.  I  am  deaf  and 
dumb  and  I  guess  I  will  have  to  gi\e  up  the 
movies  (talkies)  now.  ".Vctions  speak  louder 
than  words,"  but  you  can't  guess  it  all. 

Helen  C.  Clemons. 

Movies  Teach  How  lo  Write 

University  of  Oregon, 

Department  of  I^nglish, 

Eugene,  Oregon. 

I  have  been  trying  to  teach  college  juniors 
and  seniors  how  to  write  the  English  language. 

One  day  I  asked  them  to  review  a  current 
film.  And  I  discovered  this:  They  all  did 
remarkably  well,  considering  their  past  efforts. 

They  saw  life  through  the  medium  of  the 
pictures.  It  «as  not  a  perfect  way  for  them 
to  see  it,  but  I  found  in  time,  the  ideas  that 
ihey  gleaned  from  the  screen  broadened  and 
deepened  until  they  began  to  be  interested  in 
life  itself,  with  its  moral,  and  social,  and 
economic  problems.  Finally  I  learned  too, 
that  these  students  as  a  whole  were  beginning 
to  demand  of  life  the  things  they  demanded 
from  their  movie  entertainment;  honesty,  and 
beauty,  and  at  least  a  semblance  of  truth. 
Margaret  Clarke. 

Maybe  He's  Also  a  Ventriloquist 

Tulsa,  Okla. 
I  personally  am  in  favor  of  the  Silent  Drama. 
Although  an  actor  is  able  to  change  his  make- 
up, his  dress  and  his  mannerisms,  he  is  never 
able  to  change  his  voice.  Lon  Chaney  may  be 
"The  Man  of  a  Thousand  Faces,"  but  with 
movietone  he  is  merely  the  man  of  one  voice. 

L.  J.  N. 
(  please  turn  to  page  125  ] 


Not  even  the  outdoor  girl  is  free 
from  fear  of  oflfending  others  at 
times.  She  now  learns  with  relief 
of  a  new  process  which  deodor- 
izes   this    modern    sanitary    pad. 


NO  woman  is  sure,  when  she  learns  the 
possibilities  of  this  offense  against  dain- 
tiness, that  she,  herself,  may  not  be  guilty 
at  certain  times.  But  she  is  sure,  today,  that 
she  need  not  be  guilty.  Kotex  Laboratories  have 
discovered  (and  patented*)  a  process  which 
deodorizes  perfectly.  Each  Kotex  sanitary 
pad  is  now  scientifically  treated  by  this  for- 
mula. The  results,  in  peace  of  mind,  are 
vitally  important  to  women. 

The  fear  of  being  conspicuous 

Equally  important  is  the  fact  that  the  new 
pad  is  shaped  to  fit.  Corners  are  rounded 
and  tapered  to  permit  no  evidence  of  sani- 
tary protection  when  worn.  All  the  clumsi- 
ness of  old-fashioned  methods  is  overcome. 

Nothing  is  like  the  softness  and  delicate 
protection  of  Cellucotton  absorbent  wad- 
ding. The  identical  material  used  by  sur- 
geons in  85%  of  the  country's  leading 
hospitals,  it  must  be  hygienically  superior 
and  comfort- giving  to  the  utmost  degree. 

Greater  softness  of  texture;  instant  disposa- 
biliry-no  laundr)';  and  the  fact  that  you  can 
adjust  the  layers  of  filler-these  things  are  of 
great  importance  for  comfort  and  good 
health.  And  the  remarkable  absorbency  is 
still    one    of   the  important   advantages  of 


Kotex.  Cellucotton  absorbent  wadding  tuVes 
up  16  times  its  own  weight  in  moisrure  — '5 
times  more  than  cotton  itself. 

Buy  a  box  .  .  .  45c  for  twelve  ...  at  any  drug, 
dry  goods  or  department  store.  Also  in  rest- 
room  vending  cabinets  by  West  Disinfecti  ng  Co. 

Kotex  Co.,  180  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 


SUPER-SIZE 
KOTEX 

Formerly  ^oc—Now  6'yC 

Some  women  find  Super-size 
Kotex  a  special  comfort.  Exactly 
the  same  as  the  Regular  size 
Kotex,  but  with  added  layers  of 
Cellucotton  absorbent  wadding. 


*Kotex  is  the  only  sanitary  pad  that  deodorizes 
by  patented  process.  (Patent  No.  1,670,587.) 

K  O  T  e  X 

The  New  Sanitary  Pad  which  Deodorizes 
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ALL  THRU 
TttTHING  TIMt 

Do  you  know  that  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  mothers 
never  have  a  bit  of  trouble  with 
th#ir  little  ones  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  teeth- 
ing period? 

At  the  very  first  sign  of  soreness  or 
pain  in  baby's  gums,  they  apply  the 
safe  prescription  of  a  famous  special- 
ist, and  continue  to  use  it  until  the 
last  toorh  has  appeared. 

DR.  HAND'S 

Teeth inq  Lotion 

is  coolinK  and  healing  and  contains  no  nar- 
cotics. You  can  use  it  every  day.  as  often 
as  needed,  without  tlie  least  harm  and  you 
will  find  that  hah>  actually  smiles  when  he 
sees  the  bottlej 

"I  never  knew  what  a  cross  baby 
was  while  teething,  as  long  as  I  used 
your  teething  lotion,"  writes  Mrs. 
L.  C.  Danley,  of  Elgin,  111. 

Mrs.  James  Kearney,  254  South  5th 
St.,  Columbia,  Pa.  says»  "I  have  found 
Dr.  Hand's  Teething  Lotion  the  best 
in  the  world  for  a  child  that  is  cut- 
ting teeth.  I  have  never  lost  a  night's 
sleep  while  my  baby  was  teething." 

And  another  happy  mother,  Mrs.  Ralph 
Heim.  of  Wtlliamsport.  Pa.  has  this  to  say: 
"Dr.  Hand's  Teethinp  Lotion  is  one  of 
baby'.sbest  friends.  It  is  cool  and  refreshing 
and  seems  to  relieve  (he  aching  sums  the 
minute  it  is  applied.  They  also  like  the 
taste.  One  of  my  babies  has  8  teeth  and  the 
other  4,  which  they  cut  one  ri^iht  after  the 
other  with  no  trouble  because  I  used  Dr. 
Hand's  Teething;  Lotion  constantly." 

You  too,  can  know  the  joy  of  a 
happy,  contented  youngster  during 
this  trying  time.  Start  now^  to  use  Dr. 
Hand's  and  see  for  yourself  how 
quickly  it  stops  the  pains  and  aches 
of  teething. 


Seud  for 
Free  Trial  Bottle   ,^g>- 

Hand  Medicine  Co., 
105  No.  5th  St.,Dept.  314,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
I  am  enclosing  2  cents  for  postage,  with 
the  name  of  my  druggist.  Please  send 
sample  of  Dr.  Hand's  Teething  Lotion. 

Druggist's  Name 

Name 

Street 

City 


That  Awkw^ard  Length 


[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  43  ] 


The   old-fashioned  bob  is  good  enough  for  Lois  Moran.     For 

sports  she  wears  her  hair  almost  straight.     For  less  informal 

occasions  she  waves  it  a  little  around  her  face,  and  for  evening 

wear  she  curls  it  in  charming  ringlets  all  over  her  head 


Xothing  about  feminine  Hollj'wood  is  ever 
romplete  without  some  mention  of  the  Garbo. 
An  expert  once  said,  "Garbo  doesn't  dress  her 
hair,  she  just  wears  it."  No  matter,  she 
achieves  something  interesting.  At  the 
moment  it  is  being  drawn  tiglit  and  straight 
off  her  forehead  and  ears  and  curled  loosely 
at  the  back. 

But  I  won't  go  on  record  as  saj-ing  that 
she'll  be  wearing  it  the  same  way  ne.xt  month 
— or  next  week. 

JIany  of  the  stars  prefer  their  hair  long  for 
personal  wear,  but  must  bob  for  picture  pur- 
poses. This  was  the  case  with  Fay  Wray,  who 
wept  (but  not  with  delight)  when  her  long  hair 
was  closely  cropped  for  a  new  iilm  with  George 
Bancroft. 

But  who  would  not  choose  to  sacrifice  even 
one   of   her   most   appeaUng   expressions   of 


personality  to  gain  favor  with  the  multitude 
of  mo%ie  fans?  And  sacrifice  it  might  have 
been  justly  considered  in  that  era,  ending 
not  so  many  years  ago,  when  but  one  accepted 
style  of  coiffure  could  prevail  at  a  given  time, 
to  which  all  must  conform  regardless  of  in- 
dividual possibilities. 

In  this  "individual"  age  of  ours  when  we 
may,  if  we  wish,  adapt  our  style  of  hair  dress 
to  every  hour  and  every  mood,  certain  barbers, 
like  certain  stars,  may  have  to  leave  town 
for  lack  of  work.  But  there  will  always  be 
enough  shorn  maidens  to  keep  many  of  the 
clippers  busy. 

The  general  consensus  of  opinion  is  that 
bobbed  hair  is  not  passe,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be, 
and  that  both  long  and  short  hair  is  the  vogue 
now  and  fore\'er  more,  according  to  individual 
taste  and  tjpe. 


State 


Loretta  'ifoung's  hair  has  grown  long  enough  to  coil  in  a  soft, 
flat  knot  at  the  back  of  her  neck.  For  informal  wear  she  some- 
times lets  it  hang  in  little  girl  fashion.  Not  recommended 
unless  the  hair  is  waved  or  naturally  curly,  and  unless  you  are 
as  youthful  as  Loretta 

Every  advertisement  In  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  19  guaranteed. 
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Trials  of  the  Talkies 


[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  53  ] 

became  noisy.  And  while  they  were  getting 
their  osculatory  re-education,  the  operators  nf 
the  "mixing"  panel  coined  the  words  "squish  " 
and  "squack."  The  staccato  kiss  makes  an 
audible  concussion  in  the  record  and  therefore 
is  called  the  "squack." 

Most  of  the  Hollywood  actors  and  actresses 
already  kissed  silently  when  the  talkies  came 
in,  due  to  their  silent  drama  training,  but  the 
newcomers  from  the  stage  usually  put  a  lot 
sound  into  it.  The  "strong,  silent  kiss,"  im- 
planted by  a  "strong,  silent  man,"  Lewis 
Stone,  upon  Greta  Garbo's  lips,  was  demon- 
strated for  a  class  of  novices  as  the  one  which 
gives  the  studio  mechanical  experts  the  least 
trouble  from  an  electrical  standpoint. 

ATHOUS.\XD  and  one  adjustments  have 
been  necessary  to  accommodate  screen 
technique  to  the  talkie.  One  difficulty  was 
found  in  the  heels  of  the  feminine  stars'  evening 
slippers,  whichare  not  easytoequip  withrubbcr 
tips.  The  patter  of  the  film  star's  dainty  foot 
reproduces  like  the  clank  of  a  cavalry  horse's 
iron-shod  hoofs  on  a  cobble-stone  pavement,  so 
the  Central  Casting  Bureau  opened  negotia- 
tions with  several  rubber  companies  to  find  a 
suitable  tip  for  the  heels  of  stars  and  extras  in 
the  "soup  and  fish"  and  evening  gown  se- 
quences. 

"Mike's"  ears  are  so  sensitive  that  even 
some  of  the  so-called  sound  stages  do  not  ex- 
clude the  noises  of  the  'eavy  'orses  that  'ammer, 
'ammer  on  the  'ard  'ighways  in  the  \icinity  of 
the  Hollywood  studios  as  they  haul  garbage 
and  trash  wagons  from  place  to  place. 

Follomng  several  complaints  by  production 
super\-isors,  the  kindly  board  of  public  works 
of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  of  which  the  film 
capital  is  a  part,  equipped  its  garbage  wagon 
horses  with  figurative  balloon  tires;  that  is,  the 
iron  shoes  were  replaced  with  rubber  ones. 
Thus  joy  was  brought  into  the  drab  existence 
of  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  through  the  movies, 
for  they  now  do  their  day's  work  happily  and 
noiselessly,  bounding  along  at  a  pleasing  clip 
with  no  corns,  bunions  or  calluses  to  hinder  or 
to  hurt. 

"Jlay  the  rubber  never  lose  its  bound," 
chorused  the  talkie  directors,  and  that  also 
is  the  sentiment  of  the  most  citified  residents  of 
Hollywood,  whose  sleep  frequently  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  prancing  garbage  wagon  horses. 

One  day  Monta  Bell  was  picturing  a  se- 
quence with  sound  in  which  one  of  the  male 
actors  had  the  "business"  of  putting  on  his 
overcoat.  Everything  worked  beautifully  in 
the  reproduction  until  it  reached  the  point 
where  the  actor  slipped  his  left  arm  into  the 
sleeve  of  his  garment,  and  then  there  was 
heard  something  akin  to  the  noise  made  by  a 
uind  machine  going  at  full  pressure. 

IT  a  glass  is  put  down  upon  a  table  it  sounds 
-'-from  the  screen  as  if  someone  had  struck  the 
table  with  a  wooden  mallet.  That  is  why  the 
shining  surface  of  a  perfectly  normal  mahogany 
desk  or  table,  if  it  is  to  be  used  in  a  talkie  set,  is 
covered  with  a  layer  of  mahogany-varnished 
felt.  This,  for  camera  purposes,  looks  like  the 
original  wood,  but  makes  a  world  of  difference 
to  the  microphone. 

All  "props"  put  on  the  stages  where  dialogue 
or  music  is  being  recorded  must  be  subjected 
to  the  microphone  test,  and  if  they  prove 
"noisy"  or  sound  reflecting  are  treated  in  the 
studio  workshops  to  remo\'e  the  trouble. 

Even  such  a  simple  action  as  dropping  a 
couple  of  lumps  of  sugar  into  a  cup  of  coffee  has 
to  be  modified,  or  the  character  can't  take 
sugar.  Harmless,  little  white  lumps  of  sugar  in 
their  numbers  sound  like  a  sector  of  the  war 
zone  in  action  when  the  "stepped  up"  repro- 
duction is  heard  in  the  theater.  And  the  dunk- 
ing of  a  doughnut  in  the  coffee  will  give  the 


Es/e/le  Taylor,  Lon  Chaney  and  Lloyd  Hughes  in  the 

thrilling  steamer  scene  in  Metro-  Goldwyn  -  Mayer  s 

recent  sensation,  "Where  East  is  East" 

At  right— Estelle  Taylor  applying  Boncilla  clasmic  pack 

Wake  The  Skin 
As  Beauties  Do 

CLEAR  IT... CLEANSE  IT... MAKE  IT  GLOW 

Remove  the  Blemishes — Combat  the  Faults 


MOVIE  st.irs  and  st.ige  stars  hy  the  scores 
have  paid  high  tribute  to  Boncilla  clas- 
mic pack.  Many  send  their  pictures.  Some 
people  think  that  we  pay  for  such  testi- 
mony, but  we  don't.  It  is  given  freely  to 
be  used  in  helping  other  women. 

We  publish  the  facts  and  the  pictures 
because  these  are  professional  beauties. 
They  know  how  to  look  their  best.  We 
use  them  to  urge  all  girls  and  women  to 
profit  by  their  advice. 

The  Basis  of  Beauty 

Beauty  demands  these  things : 
A  radiant  glow 

A  clear,  clean  skin 

A  soft,  smooth  skin 

An  animated  look 
It  demands  the  removal  of  blackhe.ads  and 
blemishes,  of  dead  skin  and  hardened  oil. 
To  nourish  and  revive  the  skin,  the  blood 
must  be  dravvn  to  the  surface. 

A  youthful  look  demands  that  little  lines 
be  eradicated.  Wrinkles  must  be  combated, 
sagging  muscles  must  be  firmed.  Enlarged 
pores  must  be  reduced. 


All  the  world  over,  beauties  and  beauty 
experts  are  using  for  these  purposes  Bon- 
cilla clasmic  pack.  Nothing  else  compares. 
It  must  be  used  before  the  make-up  if  you 
wish  to  look  your  best. 

Results  are  Quick 

Results  are  both  quick  and  amazing.  Any 
girl  can  gain  much  new,  glowing  beauty 
inside  30  minutes.  Many  older  women  seem 
to  drop  ten  years.  Your  evening  joys  can 
be  multiplied.  Your  friends  can  be  surprised. 
All  by  using  this  skin  wake-up  before  you 
add  the  make-up. 

Prove  this  tonight  in  fairness  to  your-^ 
self.  It  is  folly  to  forfeit  attractions  which 
mean  so  much  to  you. 

Boncilla  clasmic  pack  is  available  wher- 
ever toilet  goods  are  sold.  Tubes,  jOc  and 
?1  — jars,  33. 5O.  Or  send  the  coupon  with 
10  cents  for  an  introductory  packet  of  the 
four  chief  Boncilla  aids,  including  a  liberal 
sachet  of  the  new  hyray  beauty  powder. 
A  week's  supply  of  all  of  them.  Clip  cou- 
pon now. 


FOUR   NEW 

BEAUTY   AIDS   ^^^,, 

Professional  treatments         M  H       ^ 
in  smart  beauty  and          ff  V  j^ 
barber  shops  the        a  jr   j    m  m  /\ 
■world  over                 Ij   1  l^^^\ 

^kSP^    CLASMIC 
JU'                 PACK 

BONCILLA-Indianapolis,  Indiana                    ^^'-'' 

Send  me  your  four  quick  aids  to  beauty —  the  pack, 

two  creams  and  new  hyray  powder.  I  enclose  a  dune. 

Natm 

Address 
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sootlftiiisf  to 

Swimming,  motoring  and  other 
outdoor  activities  often  cause 
even  the  strongest  eyes  to  burn 
and  become  bloodshot.  When  this 
occurs,  apply  a  few  drops  of  sooth- 
ing, cooling  Murine.  Almost  in- 
stantly the  burning  sensation  will 
disappear,  and  before  long  your 
eyes  will  be  clear  and  bright  again. 

Millions  of  bottles  o(  Murine  are 
used  each  year  to  soothe  and  beau- 
tify eyes.  Many  persons  make  a 
practice  of  cleansing  their  eyes 
with  it  daily.  A  month's  supply 
costs  but  60c.  Learn  its  benefits ! 


fli 


p-oR  Your 


Thin  Women!!  Gain!! 

Three  to  ffve  pounds  a  week 

Youthfuir  Round 
Cheeks — Plump  Snowy 
Neck»Full,  Dainty, 
Womanly  Development 
— A dorably  Plump 
Bod  y— G  uaranteed 
Yours. 


Beautiful,  Firm.  Per- 
manent Flesh  Produced, 
Healthfully  and  Rapid - 
I>  .  No  Medicine,  No  Exer- 
cise. Physicians  Them- 
selves Write  for  Help. 


In  Writing,  Please 

Enclose  2  Cent  Stamp. 

/  Hope  to  Hear  from  You. 

The  Star  Developing  System  ""i»'^:,T."" 


f    Cnticiira  Talcum    1 

m/tniiseplic  •  •  Prophylactic 
Fragrant  atut  Refreshing 

The  Ideal  Skin  and  Baby  Powder.  A  delightfti] 

perfume  for  the  skin  after  bathing. 

25c.  everywhere     Sample  Free 

"  CMfiicttra,^^  M9ept,  £,  JfTtUdeu,  JfMaa»* 


Face  Lifting  ^5 


SKIN  SMOOTH- 
SOFT-RADIANT 
NO  BANDAGES 

WITHOUT  COSMETICS— ENDORSED  BY  PHYSICIANS 

Broadway  Actre^'^es  I*arn  Lillian's  Face  Lifting  Method. 
Men  and  Women  pet  rid  of  Double  Chin.  Scrawny  Neck. 
Why  notvmi?  Only  one  method.  Only  S.5;  why  pay 
more?  Write  today.  Cut  this  ad  out.  Lillian  Pyms, 
Hotel  Manger.  771  7th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


effect  of  Annette  Kellerman  performing  a  high 
dive. 

Every  sound  is  so  greatly  magnified  that 
absolute  silence  is  necessary  for  the  sound  film. 
A  pair  of  dainty  sUk  bloomers  worn  by  one  of 
the  stars  nearly  caused  havoc  on  one  of  the 
sound  stages.  James  Gleason,  directing,  had  to 
ask  a  certain  petite  young  lady  what  she  was 
wearing,  for  silk  crackled  so  loudly  that  it 
interfered  with  the  picture.  The  star  blushing- 
ly  gave  a  list  of  her  underpinnings  and  was  re- 
quested to  remove  the  offending  bloomers. 

Of  course,  to  a  reasonable  degree,  the  sound 
of  bangles  and  bells  of  a  group  of  Nautch 
dancers,  the  crackle  of  starched  petticoats  of 
bygone  days  in  period  pictures,  the  rustle  of 
crisp  taffeta  that  heralds  the  approach  of  a 
New  England  spinster,  the  squeak  of  a  detec- 
tive's shoes,  all  have  their  place  in  the  audible 
picture,  but  they  are  the  exception  and  not  the 
rule.  They  are  permitted,  in  subdued  form, 
only  where  such  sounds  will  add  color  or 
atmosphere  to  the  action. 

ALMOST  alarming  discoveries  have  been 
made  in  the  tests  of  the  rustle  of  silk,  the 
slither  of  satin,  the  clink  of  bracelets,  the  swish 
of  beaded  fringe  and  other  "gossip  of  gar- 
ments" that  in  the  past  have  been  seen  but 
not  heard.  The  subject  of  sound  and  clothes 
at  first  was  looked  upon  as  being  somewhat 
facetious. 

One  of  the  tests  was  made  with  a  costume 
worn  by  Gloria  Swanson  in  an  old  picture.  It 
consisted  chiefly  of  strands  and  garlands  of 
pearls.  The  sound  that  came  from  the  screen 
when  this  gown  was  worn  by  the  player  re- 
minded the  experts  of  a  terrific  Indiana  hail- 
storm. Dorothy  Dwan  wearing  an  Indian 
costume  in  "The  Devil  Bear"  had  to  change 
into  an  unsophisticated  village  girl  dress  be- 
cause of  the  click  of  the  beads  on  the  Indian 
garment. 

The  costume  director  has  to  be  sure  that  the 
hero's  shoes  do  not  squeak.  Many  kinds  of 
boots  and  shoes  which  have  a  tendency  to  send 
out  squeaky  vibrations  have  to  be  treated 
chemically  and  given  a  coat  of  silencing  com- 
position. And  it  has  been  found  safer,  so  far  as 
sound  is  concerned,  to  have  the  heroine  faint 
in  crepe  de  chine  instead  of  in  taffeta,  for  the 
term  "loud  clothes"  no  longer  applies  solely  to 
garments  of  pronounced  design  or  unusual 
combinations  of  vividly  contrasting  colors. 

One  of  the  Hollywood  studios  for  a  number 
of  years  had  been  using  a  fabric  known  as 
glazed  tarlatan,  which  on  the  screen  gives  the 
illusion  and  fragility  of  sun  glass.  In  "A  Kiss 
for  Cinderella"  the  sixteen  bridesmaids  were 
clad  in  gowns  of  this  material  and  it  mattered 
not  in  a  soundless  picture  that  their  approach 
was  accompanied  by  a  noise  like  that  of  an 
Autumn  storm,  with  falling  leaves  hissing  in 
the  wind . 

Imitation  rubber  jewelry  has  been  developed 
to  replace  the  jingling  bracelets,  creaking 
strands  of  pearls  and  other  evidences  of  wealth, 
so  that  when  a  dowager  heavily  laden  with 
these  glittering  ornaments  engages  in  repartee 
with  another  matron  similarly  bedecked,  the 
noise  set  up  by  their  agitated  jewelry  %\ill  not 
drown  out  their  words. 


DURING    the 
f 


filming  of  "Interference," 
Clive  Brook  and  William  Powell  were 
cautioned  against  carrying  too  much  loose 
change  and  too  many  keys  and  other  metal 
objects  in  their  pockets.  The  chnk  of  coins 
and  keys  is  apt  to  reproduce  like  a  regiment 
of  King  .Arthur's  Knights  in  full  armor  cross- 
ing a  drawbridge. 

Even  the  clanking  of  swords  had  to  be  great- 
ly modified  by  having  the  glistening  weapons 
made  of  rubber  and  painted  to  look  real,  and 
likewise  the  familiar  spurs  of  the  cowboys  in 
the  "horse  operas."  A  wide  variety  of  leather 
accessories  required  to  complete  sartorial  out- 
fits in  pictures  of  the  soldier  and  Western  types 
also  must  be  silenced. 

Mary  Nolan  discovered  that  breaking 
matches  before  the  microphone  produced  a 
sound  like  the  crackle  of  musketry,  and  when 


Claire  Windsor  clicked  a  cigarette  lighter  the 
resultant  tone  was  like  that  of  a  heavy  blow. 
Lupe  Velez  accidentally  tore  a  piece  of  paper 
while  recording  her  delightful  Mexican  accent 
and  the  result  was  a  noise  like  the  collapse  of  a 
building  in  an  earthquake. 

Sound  in  movies  has'  brought  a  new  style  in 
manicuring,  for  even  the  click  of  long  nails,  on  a 
nervous  hand,  records  with  a  definite  and  mag- 
nified clarity  that  is  startUng.  So  the  long, 
pointed  nail  has  given  way  to  the  short,  oval 
one  that  does  not  extend  beyond  the  finger  tip. 

/^NXY  recently  a  recording  was  marred  by  a 
''-^mysterious  clicking  sound  that  puzzled  the 
director.  It  was  afterward  discovered  that 
an  actor  (one  not  even  in  the  cast,  but 
merely  watching  the  recording  and  filming  of 
the  scene)  had  tapped  his  finger  nails  ner\'- 
ously  on  a  mahogany  table  top  that  had  not 
been  treated  with  the  felt  coating. 

This  business  of  making  whoopee  before  the 
"mike"  and  the  camera  at  the  same  time  is 
beset  with  so  many  difficulties  that  it  makes 
the  producers'  heads  swim.  Every  day  new 
complications  are  discovered. 

When  Clara  Bow  turned  the  full  force  of  the 
Bow  personality  on  the  microphone  and 
shouted  "Whoopee!"  her  first  "line"  in  "The 
Wild  Party,"  the  one  word  caused  an  electrical 
crew  an  hour's  work,  the  producers  an  hour's 
delay  and  the  studio  the  price  of  a  set  of  deli- 
cate sound  tubes.  The  sensitive  electrical 
system  could  not  stand  the  shock  of  Clara's 
IT.    But  that  was  not  all. 

The  picture  is  an  all-talkie  and  there  is  much 
dialogue.  Whenever  Clara  began  dialoguing, 
the  delicate  little  bulbs  quivered  and  died. 
The  operators  tried  to  locate  the  trouble,  but 
all  they  could  do  was  to  replace  the  bulbs. 

Each  time  Clara  talked  the  same  thing  hap- 
pened. Any  of  the  others  could  talk  indefi- 
nitely and  nothing  would  happen.  Butthepic- 
ture  was  made  in  spite  of  these  difficulties. 

Further  evidence  of  the  delicacy  of  the 
recording  instruments  was  given  in  the  filming 
of  "Interference"  when  Clive  Brook  slipped  up 
on  his  lines  several  times.  The  last  occasion 
annoyed  him  so  much  that  he  slapped  his  hand 
against  his  leg.  That  slight  concussion  blew 
out  every  tube  in  the  recording  machine,  which 
was  attuned  only  to  voices. 

Then,  too,  slapping  a  fellow  actor  on  the 
back  with  a  little  too  much  realism  is  likely  to 
come  back  from  the  screen  like  a  one-gun 
salute  from  the  U.  S.  S.  Pennsylvania.  Taking 
a  deep  breath  between  lines  sounds  like  a  Buick 
taking  a  hUl  on  high. 

One  Holly\vood  director  wasted  about  three 
thousand  dollars  on  a  sneeze — and  it  was  his 
own,  at  that.  The  alert  microphone  regis- 
tered the  sneeze  so  vividly  that  a  retaking  of 
about  a  thousand  feet  of  film  was  necessary. 
A  cough  in  the  midst  of  a  love  scene  makes  a 
"villain"  of  the  hero. 

ANYTHING  resembling  hay  fever,  colds  or 
even  the  least  suggestion  of  a  sniffle  is  ab- 
solutely taboo  on  the  sound  stage,  for  the  mer- 
ciless "mikes"  seem  to  pick  up  even  the  sound 
of  a  fly  blinking  its  eyes.  The  director's  costly 
sneeze  was  responsible  for  the  invention  of  the 
simile : 

"As  welcome  as  hay  fever  on  a  sound-proof 
stage." 

William  Powell  originated  this  wise  crack  the 
day  after  his  first  ex-perience  in  a  talkie  set, 
while  talking  about  bill  collectors  and  book 
agents.  He  was  watching  Evelyn  Brent  and 
Doris  Kenyon  do  a  scene  when  he  felt  an  un- 
controllable desire  to  sneeze.  Fortunately  he 
didn't  happen  to  be  working  in  that  particular 
sequence  and  was  able  to  make  his  exit  before 
the  nasal  explosion  came. 

Another  hazard  is  soup.  Six  husky  broth- 
sippers  created  such  a  mixture  of  melodious 
tunes  during  a  dinner  scene  in  "The  Broadway 
Melody"  that  the  voices  of  the  principals 
could  not  be  distinguished.  Casting  directors 
now  demand  well-bred  extras,  and  when  such 
cannot  be  found  they  are  fed  bananas  instead 
of  soup. 
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Chester  Conklin's  walrus  soup-strainer  may 
have  to  go,  too,  because  the  microphone  does 
not  take  kindly  to  mustaches.  Voices  of  the 
mustache  and  beard-wearing  actors  in  the 
talkies  are  less  distinct  than  those  of  their 
clean-shaven  colleagues. 

It  must  have  been  Conklin  talking  when  a 
certain  producer  ordered  a  retake  of  a  sequence 
because  he  couldn't  hear  the  "k"  in  "Swim- 
mink."  Conklin's  friends  say  this  producer  is 
the  one  who  stopped  the  production  of  "Lucia" 
because  he  felt  sure  the  censors  would  cut  out 
the  se.xtette. 

While  directing  Reginald  Denny  in  "Red 
Hot  Speed,"  Eddie  Cline  was  having  consider- 
able trouble  with  the  "mikes"  during  the  talk- 
ing sequences.  The  electricians  were  unable 
to  locate  a  certain  buzzing  noise  which  made 
it  impossible  to  "shoot"  the  scene.  Suddenly 
Cline,  who  was  becoming  frantic,  glanced  at 
the  "mike,"  slapped  it  with  a  newspaper  and 
said: 

"  A  LL  right,  boys,  you  can  start  now — two 
-'•■flies  were  making  love  on  the  edge  of 
the  'mike.'  " 

Foreign  noises  were  reported  from  the 
"mbdng"  panel  during  the  taking  of  a  love 
scene  between  Maurice  Chevalier  and  Sylvia 
Beecher,  and  the  studio  sleuths  finally  traced 
it  to  a  loose  board  in  the  floor  over  which 
Chevalier  was  walking.  When  the  scene  was 
retaken,  the  electrician  at  the  earphones,  just 
at  the  point  where  the  offensi\-e  sound  had  been 
heard  before,  shouted  jubilantly,  "It's  O.  K. 
now,"  thereby  ruining  the  scene  again. 

A  morning  newspaper  usually  costs  but  a 
few  cents,  but  a  copy  of  one  is  being  preserved 
at  the  offices  of  one  of  the  Hollywood  studios 
as  an  object  lesson.  This  one  cost  nearly  a 
thousand  dollars,  and  illustrates  what  an  un- 
charted field  sound  and  dialogue  production 
was  when  first  the  producers  rushed  pell-mell 
into  it. 

The  newspaper  was  being  read  by  an  em- 
ploye of  the  studio  on  the  outskirts  of  the  set 
on  which  scenes  for  "The  Missing  Man"  were 
being  made.  .\s  the  employe  turned  the  pages 
of  his  paper  the  rustling  sound  was  so  slight 
that  it  passed  unnoticed  by  all  until  the 
"rushes"  for  the  day's  work  were  run  for  the 
director  and  his  staff  in  the  sound  play-back 
room.  Those  present  heard  what  sounded 
like  a  tornado  drowning  out  the  voices  of  the 
players. 

After  considerable  sleuthing  someone  found 
someone  else  who  recalled  the  incident  of  the 
employe  reading  the  newspaper. 

When  they  first  started  to  make  talkies,  the 
studios  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  \vith 
"static"  and  interference,  just  as  did  the  radio 
pioneers.  King  Vidor  finally  traced  most  of 
the  trouble  to  low-flying  airplanes,  which  are 
almost  as  thick  in  Southern  California  as  sea 
gulls  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  roaring, 
buzzing  and  humming  noises  of  the  aircraft 
reproduced  in  some  of  the  sequences  as  a  first- 
class  sawmill  in  action. 

In  order  to  remedy  the  situation,  Vidor  ap- 
pealed to  the  Academy  of  Motion  Picture  Arts 
and  Sciences  and  to  the  Los  Angeles  city  coun- 
cil that  aerial  "zones  of  qi'iet,"  such  as  are 
marked  on  streets  in  the  vicinity  of  hospitals, 
be  established  in  the  air  o%'er  the  studio  area. 
This  is  accomplished  by  raising  signal  flags 
over  the  studio  buildings  whenever  the  "mike" 
is  "open,"  warning  aviators  to  make  detours  or 
fly  high  enofigh  to  prevent  the  sound  of  their 
motors  reaching  the  studios. 

TOURING  the  filming  of  a  large  e.xterior  se- 
-'-^quence  of  "Hallelujah"  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  "zone  of  quiet,"  lookouts  were 
posted  to  apprise  directors  and  players  of  the 
approach  of  airplanes,  and  so  numerous  were 
the  aerial  craft  that  only  ten  minutes  of  the  day 
could  be  devoted  to  "shooting"  the  scene. 

Gum  chewing  has  been  ruled  out  on  the 
sound  stages.  An  accidental  "crack"  in 
chewing  is  sufficient  to  ruin  a  scene.  But  even 
before  quiet  became  the  rule  for  the  noisy 
drama,  e.\tras  and  stars  who  chew  gum  were 
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a  particular  anathema  of  directors.  Twice  it 
was  found  necessary  to  retake  scenes  because 
extras  ciiewed  "not  wisely  but  too  well." 

In  tlie  spectacular  sequences  of  the  crossing 
of  the  Red  Sea  in  "The  Ten  Commandments," 
it  was  found  that  many  of  the  players  were 
complacently  mixing  their  emotions  with  gum, 
and  whoever  heard  of  gum  chewing  in  Biblical 
days? 

Atmosphere  players  in  the  background  of 
various  scenes  of  social  splendor  in  "  The  Battle 
of  the  Sexes"  also  forgot  to  "park  their  gum" 
and  the  error  was  not  discovered  until  the 
rushes  were  shown  in  the  projection  room. 

"V\  7HILE  a  chorus  of  beauties  was  doing  a 
'^  dancing  number  mth  Nancy  Carroll  and 
Charles  (Buddy)  Rogers  in  "Close  Harmony," 
one  of  the  technicians  complained  of  hearing  a 
snapping  noise  at  the  "mi.xing"  panel.  Investi- 
gation revealed  that  one  of  the  girls  in  the 
chorus  was  stiff  from  rehearsals  and  that  the 
kicks  in  the  dance  routine  caused  the  joints  of 
her  legs  to  snap. 

Sounds  which  pass  unnoticed  in  everyday 
life  are  brought  to  the  film  fans  through  "In 
Old  Arizona,"  which  was  filmed  for  the  most 
part  in  Zion  Canyon,  Utah.  They  hear  the 
lover's  whisper,  the  pat  of  a  hand  on  the 
sweetheart's  cheek,  the  rustle.of  the  girl's  sUk 
dress,  the  twittering  of  birds,  the  murmer  of 
a  blossom-ladened  apple  tree,  the  breathing  of 
a  baby  in  its  crib  and  the  sigh  of  a  lover. 

The  location  of  the  picture  was  near  the 
main  line  of  a  transcontinental  railroad,  and 
so  many  trains  passed  during  the  daylight 
hours  that  no  scene  of  importance  escaped 
delay  for  the  sound  of  the  engine  to  get  beyond 
the  range  of  the  "mike." 

.After  work  on  the  picture  had  been  going  on 
for  about  a  week,  the  negatives,  sound  and 
silent,  were  sent  back  to  Hollyivood  to  be 
developed.  Nearly  a  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars' worth  of  work  had  to  be  scrapped  because 
of  sounds  that  appeared  to  be  the  distant  puflSng 
of  steam  locomotives. 

The  musical  clink  of  spurs,  most  harmonious 
and  pleasing  to  the  ear  in  the  uncanned  state, 
became  a  veritable  anvil  chorus — a  deafening 
clatter  which  quite  drowned  out  the  voices  of 
the  speakers.  The  gentle  gurgle  and  purl  of  a 
little  creek,  on  the  contrary,  supplied  a  gentle 
obligato  to  the  words  of  the  players,  but  the 
directors  soon  learned  that  there  was  nothing 
to  do  but  knock  off  work  the  moment  a  good- 
sized   breeze  sprung  up.     Branches  brushed 


together  with  all  the  energy  of  a  corps  of  car- 
penters at  work  building  a  house. 

In  speaking  of  the  breezes  and  their  effects, 
one  of  the  directors  declared  he  found  the 
microphone  sensitive  enough  to  pick  up 
Tennyson's  "music  of  the  spheres"  or  distant 
sounds  on  Mars. 

The  tribulations  of  the  recording  staff  of 
another  company,  which  made  Lillian  Gish's 
"Wind,"  were  of  the  opposite  character.  The 
sound  recorders  wanted  audible  wind  and 
couldn't  find  it.  They  passed  many  weeks  in 
the  cyclone  belt  of  Kansas  and  on  the  cattle- 
stampeding  grounds  of  Western  Texas  before 
they  finally  captured  a  "near  twister"  of 
sufficient  volume  to  stampede  cattle.  It 
wasn't  an  out  and  out  cyclone,  such  a  one  as 
makes  the  natives  take  to  the  cyclone  cellars, 
but,  thanks  to  the  sensitive  ear  of  the  "mike," 
the  results  were  terrifying  enough  when  they 
came  from  the  screen. 

E.xperiences  of  some  of  the  Hollywood 
sound  recorders  have  shown  that  the  approach 
of  a  swarm  of  bees  produces  sound  of  almost 
sufficient  volume,  through  the  "mike,"  to 
double  for  a  coy  little  cyclone  or  tornado. 
James  Gleason,  dialogue  writer,  whose  sce- 
narios sometimes  call  for  the  presence  of  the 
honey  gatherers,  also  is  interested  in  bee  cul- 
ture. He  has  installed  a  sound  apparatus  near 
his  apiary  so  that  he  can  listen  in  on  the  con- 
versation of  his  insect  pets. 

TF  riveting  machines  could  be  prevailed  upon 
■'■to  do  their  work  in  secret,  if  street  car  wheels 
could  be  taught  not  to  screech  at  every  curve 
and  intersection,  if  motorists  could  be  sen- 
tenced to  the  electrical  chair  for  honking  their 
way  through  the  traffic,  if  sirens  would  be 
thoughtful  enough  to  subside  at  least  part  of 
the  time,  if  motorcycle  cutouts  could  be  taught 
that  they  are  not  privileged  cut-ups,  if  street 
peddlers  w-ho  squawk  their  wares  could  be  run 
into  the  hoosegow,  and  if  the  a\'erage  loud 
speaker  could  have  its  neck  wrung  by  the 
neighbors,  there  would  not  be  so  many  nervous 
wrecks  in  Hollywood. 

But  the  scientists  and  inventors,  who  here- 
tofore have  been  devoting  all  their  time  to 
producing  bigger  and  better  noises,  are  direct- 
ing their  efforts  in  the  opposite  direction  since 
silence  has  become  golden  in  the  film  colony. 
However,  they  haven't  yet  discovered  how  to 
make  a  pistol  shot  register  in  a  talkie.  The 
bullet  travels  so  fast  that  even  the  celluloid 
cannot  record  it. 


Columbus,  Ohio. 

Photoplays — and  prisoners.  I  won- 
der how  many  fans  in  the  outside 
world  really  know  what  a  moving 
picture  means  to  a  prisoner,  and  the 
effect? 

Well,  I  can  tell  you,  because  I 
happen  to  be  one  of  the  prisoners  in 
the  Ohio  penitentiary  who  recently 
saw  "Weary  River."  It  probably 
impressed  the  general  public  as  just 
another  picture  with  a  prison  theme, 
but  to  us  it  carried  a  moral — and  a 
convincing  one !  To  us  men  behind 
the  gray  walls  it  demonstrated  the 
truth  we  have  been  told  and  even- 
tually must  learn — "It  doesn't  pay  at 
any  price." 

I'm  not  saying  this  picture  made 


converts  of  hundreds  of  convicts,  for 
it   didn't. 

But — had  you  seen  the  faces  and 
noted  the  actions  of  many  of  my  fel- 
low prisoners  before  and  after  we 
saw  that  picture,  you  would  be  more 
than  mildly  surprised. 

Such  pictures,  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing, can  do  more  toward  sending  com- 
pletely rehabilitated  men  back  into 
the  world  than  aU  the  feeble  tactics 
employed  by  modem  prison  reform- 
ers. 

This  isn't  a  plea  for  more  pictures 
for  prisoners — .but  rather  an  expres- 
sion of  sincere  appreciation  for  what 
we  have  seen,  which  has  made  us 
think — constructively. 

W.  R.  G. 
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Technicians  at  one  of  the  big  studios  have 
developed  the  echometer,  a  device  that  pursues 
elusive  sound  rebounds  to  their  source  so  that 
they  may  be  put  to  death.  This  Uttle  gadget  is 
said  to  bring  recording  results  that  are  acous- 
tically perfect,  eliminating  all  the  vibratory 
overtones  that  marred  the  projection  of  some 
of  the  earher  sound  pictures. 

Upon  the  heels  of  this  invention  came 
another  panacea — a  panacea  of  paint.  It  is  an 
acoustical  paint  with  qualities  so  sound 
absorbent  that  light  blows  struck  on  walls 
treated  with  it  cannot  be  heard  on  the  other 
side.  The  formula  is  secret  and  the  paint  will 
not  be  placed  on  the  markets  for  general  u.sc, 
much  to  the  disappointment  of  those  living  in 
apartment  houses  and  other  quarters. 

Another  production  company  is  decorating 
the  walls  of  its  picture  sets  with  a  sound- 
absorbent  paper  imported  from  Japan.  Inas- 
much as  one  of  the  ingredients  of  this  paper  is 
the  blood  of  animals  bought  from  the  meat 
packers  in  Tokio,  the  killing  of  animals  in  the 
flowery  kingdom  will  help  kill  the  echoes  of 
Hollywood. 

TT  seems  that  most  paints  heretofore  used  in 
■'■coloring  the  walls  of  the  sets  reflect  sound  as 
well  as  hght.  Papering  the  walls  with  the 
specially  prepared  porous  paper,  however, 
gives  excellent  color  value  without  echoes. 
The  paper  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  the 
gold  and  silver  leaf  used  by  sign  painters.  Its 
use  also  does  away  with  the  necessity,  to  a 
large  e.xtent,  of  padding  the  walls  to  keep  out 
sound,  which  is  eflfective  but  undesirable  in 
some  respects.  Padded  walls  frequently  ha\e 
the  effect  of  making  the  voice  of  the  players 
record  flat. 

For  the  special  benefit  of  persons  who  can 
recognize  whether  a  coin  is  "good"  by  its 
clink,  a  new  kind  of  money  was  developed  for 
the  talkies.  It  sounds  "good"  through  the 
microphone,  but  is,  nevertheless,  phoney. 

A  federal  law  prohibits  photographing  real 
money  in  the  films,  so  the  studios  have  been 
using  stage  money.  That  was  O.  K.  when  the 
films  were  silent  and  still  so,  in  so  far  as  currency 
is  concerned,  for  it  can  be  held  so  that  it  can- 
not be  distinguished  from  the  real.  But  in  the 
talkies  a  false  clink  would  break  the  spell  in  a 
tense  scene  for  many  in  the  audience. 

It  is  not  only  with  coins  that  the  producers 
are  doing  their  trick  stuff.  They  are  curbing 
unwanted  real  noises,  but  in  the  meantime  also 
inventing  synthetic  noises  to  double  for  the 
real  when  the  latter  are  not  obtainable.  For 
instance,  in  filming  Lionel  Barrymore's 
dramatic  "Confession,"  the  sound  of  heavy 
army  trucks  outside  a  hut  on  a  battlefield  was 
obtained  by  letting  in  the  noise  of  the  air- 
filtering  plant  on  the  sound  stages. 

IN  working  out  sound  effects  for  talking 
dramas  hundreds  of  sounds  have  been  ana- 
lyzed for  methods  of  dupUcating  them.  A  Los 
Angeles  theater  ow'ner  pulled  a  nifty  in  this 
connection  at  a  preview  of  "The  Hangman's 
House."  His  house  was  not  wired  for  sound 
and  this  was  supposed  to  be  a  sound  picture,  so 
the  theater  man  had  his  organist  inject  some 
sound  eft'ects  while  two  film  cutters  from  the 
studio  concealed  themselves  in  the  pit  and 
dragged  heavy  chains  across  the  floor,  made 
knocking  noises  and  produced  other  sound 
effects  essential  to  the  picture.  Many  persons 
in  the  audience  were  deceived  into  thinking 
they  had  heard  a  sound  picture. 

Now  that  Leo,  the  M.-G.-M.  lion,  is  roaring 
and  the  Pathe  rooster  is  crowing  for  the  talkies, 
the  fans  are  wondering  what  kind  of  sound 
may  come  from  the  other  trade  marks. 

Will  the  chain,  they  ask,  that  surrounds  the 
northern  hemisphere  clank  when  a  First 
National  picture  flashes  on  the  screen?  WiU 
the  wind  whistle  around  the  top  of  the  Para- 
mount snow-covered  mountain?  And  how 
about  Warner  Brothers,  with  the  picture  of  a 
studio  as  a  trade  mark?  What  kind  of  noise 
does  a  studio  make?  Some  one  suggested  that 
it  probably  would  be  a  loud  voice  shouting 
'Yes!" 
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-QT  your  own  hands  to  hlend 


<'7\IRECT  frotn  PARIS  has  come  this  newest  of  beauty  modes — 
oLJ  BLENDED  FACE  POWDERS— that  permit  perfect  matching  with 
your  own  natural  coloring,  in  its  minutest  variations.  And  your  coloring  does 
vary — with  the  brilhant  rays  of  Summer's  sun — with  the  soft  lights  of  evening 
— with  the  coloring  of  your  attire.    With  the 

"Tone 

you  are  no  longer  dependent  upon  the  three  or  four  stock  shades  of  powder. 
With  your  own  hands  you  may  create  the  correct  shade  for  your  individual  com- 
plexion— whether  brunette,  blonde,  or  titian.  You  may  also  blend  the  correct 
shade  of  SUN  TAN  for  your  type.  Just  as  the  artist  with  palette  and  brush 
creates  the  right  color  tone  for  his  paintings,  so  may  you  with  the  JOAN  PAR- 
SON MAKE-UP  BOX  make  a  perfect  toilette  for  every  occasion. 

With  the  chart  and  formulae  we  send,  you  will  quickly  recognize  your  ability  to 
blend  the  most  adaptable  coloring  for  your  type.  JOAN  PARSON  toiletries 
are  famed  the  country  over.  The  powder  is  of  medium  weight  and  very  ad- 
herent, subtly  perfumed  with  expensive  perfume  oils  from  France.  Only  the 
finest  ingredients  are  used  and  they  are  silk-sifted  to  assure  velvet  smoothness. 

Mail  the  Coupon  and  Only  H^ 

Try  this  fascinating  way  of  enhancing  your  per- 
sonal charm  and  you  will  never  again  be  satisfied 
with  "ready-made"  coloring.  You  will  be  de- 
lighted with  the  results.  Only  ^LOO  brings  you 
this  large,  generous  package — more  than  twice  the 
quantity  you  usually  buy  at  retail  for  ^3.00. 
MAIL  THE  COUPON  TODAY  and  ONE 
DOLLAR. 


aoan 
^Parson 

Address; 
Parsons  at  Oak,  Columbus,  Ohio 


$1.00  anil  the  coupon 
wilt  bring  the  fOAN 
PARSON  make-up 
box — 6  shades  of 
finest  powder. 


r 

I     JOAN  PARSON. 


I 
I 

I    N. 


Parsons  <it  Oak,   Columbus,    Ohio. 

Attached   is  one  dollar.      Please  send  at  once 

your   large  6-Tone   Make-Up  Box. 


Addresi I 


Wlien  you  write  to  adTertlsers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINB. 
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Qiarminq  CjVC^S 
imtdnthj! 

Touch  your  lashes  with  Maybelline.  No  matter  how 
scant  they  may  be,  they  will  instantly  appear  much 
longer,  delightfully  luxuriantand  dark.  The  lovely,  rich 
fringe  which  Maybelline  makes  of  your  lashes  will 
impart  a  striking  new  note  of  charm  to  your  whole 
appearance,  for  it  will  uansform  your  eyes  into  deep, 
shadowy  pools,  expressive  and  noticeably  beautiful. 
Used  regularly  by  millions  of  women  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Insist  upon  genuine  MaybeUine  because  it  is 
easier  to  apply,  and  is  harmless. 

Solid  cr  Walirproof  Liquid  Mayhtlline,  Black  or  Brown, 
75c  at  all  toilit goods  counttri 


MAYBELLINE  CO.,  CHICAGO 


,  ^uelash  f^eaithfie, 


I  WEEKS' 
.SUPPLY 


PARFUM 

UN  AIR  EMBAUME 

at  you  may  know,  by  personal  trial, 
the  ravishing  appeal  ot  this  rare  and 
piquant  odeur,  Henr^-  Rigaud  will 
send  you  a  delightful  purse  size 
flacon.     The  instant  you  re- 
move the  stopper  you  will 
understand    the    world-wide 
vogue  of  this  distinctively 

rcnch  creation  and  wliy  you  cftn  cipect 

D  confer  upon  you  the  very  embodiment 

of    provocative    yotith    and    uttmrtivenexs. 

Merely  send  25c  (to  cover  eont  of  pnckins, 

Lilinc  And  customs  duty)   and  this  ex- 

uisiteUn  Air  Emboumc  will  eo  forward 

to  you  without  further  chnrgc. 

Rigaud — Paris,  DepC.  8y, 

79  Bedford  Street,  New  York 


WRINKLES    VANISH 

Parisian    Flesh    Food 
Lure  of  Hollywood 

Removes  all  lines.  Makes  thin 
faces  plump.  Develops  figure. 
Corrects  flabby  withered  skin. 
25  years  of  success.  Send  10c 
for  BEAUTY  SECRETS. 
Sample  FREE 
MME.  FUOLAIRE 
Box  724,  Depl.  9.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

i^rToWRiTEirRiEs 


ff  T-\  ECENTL1:  nn  American  writer  waa  paid  JlSOO  for 
f  r\,  "  sinnle  short  otory.  By  le&rnine  to  tell  the  atoriea 
of  her  dreams  this  woman  han  found  her  way  to 
fame  and  fortune.  Youoan  learn  to  write,  too.  A  new  prac- 
tical course  of  instruction  will  b'VO  you  the  training  riglit  ii 
your  own  honii'  during  your  spare  time.  Endorsed  by  e 
writfra,  incliidiriK  the  late  Jack  London. 
Wrif-C^  TnriaV  '*"  "•■"  booklet.  "  The  Art  of  Story 
¥WriLt;  lUaay  Writimt."  No  oWiBation— booklet  Js 
free.  AIho  special  coume  in  Englieh.  Write  Today— NOW  I 
HOOSIER  INSTITUTE,  StiortStoryDept..  Dept.1727,  Ft.  Wayne.  Ind. 


SSflcpftPE 


O*  I*  3601  n 


Mahe  money  takln?  pletares.  Pboto- 

Prapha    in    bier    demand.    Cotnmericil 
botography    also    pays    big    money. 
Learn  quickly  at  borne  in  Bpare  time. 
No  eirperience  neoegsary.    Write  today 
free  book.    Opportunities  in 
.  Photography.  American 

of  Photo^aphy.Dept.  izs-B 

3601  MIchlEan  Ave.,  Chicago. 


A  Jungle  Lorelei 
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crimson,  pagan  mouth  which  she  paints  like 
a  Christian. 

Shcum,  erstwhile  boot-black  on  the  Metro- 
Goldwyn  lot  and  now  assistant  to  King  Vidor, 
was  interlocutor  at  the  party,  presenting  me  to 
the  various  celebrities. 

Shcum  and  Nina  May  danced.  I  couldn't 
because  of  the  strict  etiquette  at  the  Apex: 
(My  complexion  was  oflf,  but  what  with  my 
deepening  coat  of  tan  and  a  natural  kink  in 
my  hair  it  won't  be  long,  hey!  hey!) 

DURING  one  dance  I  went  over  to  the  table 
of  Stepin  Fetchit,  who  assured  me  that 
Nina  was  a  very  nice  girl. 

"Ya,  he  proposed  to  me,"  said  Nina  scorn- 
fully. "But  he  don't  save  his  money.  He 
says  the  Holy  Virgin  will  take  care  of  him.  I 
say,  'Ya?  .  .  .  The  Holy  Virgin  is  goin'  to 
turn  on  you  some  day,  big  boy!' " 

Nina  requested  a  powder  puff  from  her 
mother,  who  sat  with  us.  Her  mother  is  a 
young  woman  of  thirty-two,  of  light  skin,  who 
might  have  Spanish  blood.  She  spoke  very 
little,  but  her  eyes  never  left  the  bedevihng 
Nina. 

"No  suh,"  said  Nina.  "When  I  marry  it's 
goin'  be  for  money.  Yes  suh,  I  think  that's  a 
good  idea." 

"Ah,  Nina,  you  ought  to  marry  for  love," 
said  I  white-trashily. 

"I  can't,"  said  Nina.  "He's  got  a  wife. 
Anyhow  what  does  love  get  you?  No  suh, 
I  wouldn't  keep  no  man  like  some  these  girls 
do — give  'um  fur'coats  an'  they  go  round  talkin' 
about  you  .  .  .  Not  me!  ...  I  know.  I 
want  a  man  to  do  for  me  as  much  as  I  do  for 
him.  .  .  .  More!  Yes  suh.  I  take  everything 
I  get.  I  want  furs  hangin'  to  the  ground — an' 
dresses  like  Miss  Swanson's — and  diamonds 
dribbhn'  all  over  my  physique — um-jim.'" 


Nina  buried  her  face  in  her  hands  in  a  spasm 
of  ecstasy  at  the  visionofherphysiqueperspiring 
with  diamonds. 

"I'm  going  to  take  Paris  by  storm,"  she  con- 
tinued, when  she  had  regained  her  calm.  "I'm 
going  to  do  what  Josephine  Baker  did — you 
know,  Josephine  Baker  the  colored  girl  hit  of 
Paris.  But  I  ain't  going  to  marry  no  count 
like  she  did.    No  suh,  not  me! 

"I  don't  want  no  title.  I  want  automobiles 
an'  clothes  an'  diamonds  an'  ..."  Nina 
threatened  to  break  down  again  in  hysteria  of 
heavenly  bliss. 

As  a  child,  Nina  May  McKenney  was  a  little 
maid  in  white  cap  and  apron  for  a  wealthy 
Carolina  family. 

They  used  to  send  her  to  the  bank  to  deposit 
money. 

"They  trusted  me  with  thousands  of  dollars 
an'  I  never  stole  none  of  it,  never  did,"  avers 
Nina.     But  she  did  grow  powerful  fond  of  it. 

Her  mother  wanted  her  to  be  a  school 
teacher.  Nina  \Miggled  her  nose  at  the  absurd- 
ity of  that.  Instead,  she  went  on  the  stage  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  sang  and  danced  in  "High- 
Flys"  in  Harlem,  then  went  into  the  chorus  of 
the  Broadway  colored  musical  show,  "Black- 
birds," where  King  Vidor  saw  her.  Her 
theatrical  career  to  date  amounts  to  nine 
weeks;  she's  a  little  more  than  sixteen — not 
eighteen  yet! 

""T  C.\N'T  say  enough  'bout  Mistah  Vidor," 
-'■  she  said  solemnly.  "He's  wonderful — 
never  curses  at  you — makes  you  feel  at  home — 
what  he's  done  for  me  and  my  race — I  never 
can  repay." 

All  Hollywood  is  wonderful  to  Nina.  Sure 
is. 

"They  invite  me  to  all  their  parties — I  been 
to    Miss    Swanson's    an'    Miss    Davies'    an' 
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Glenn  Tryon  is  showing  Merna  Kennedy  one  of  those  gay  night 
clubs.  The  little  toy  is  a  model  of  the  big  night  club  set  used  in 
"Broadway."  The  set  is  all  wired  for  electricity,  it  has  miniature 
chairs  and   tables  and,   probably,    miniature  prohibition  agents 

Btery  adTertlsemect  In  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  Is  guaranteed. 
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Mistah  Vidor's  an'  John  Gilbert's.  Oh  Lordy, 
Mistah  Gilbert !  ..." 

Nina  again  had  to  stifle  her  squealing  emo- 
tion by  covering  her  face. 

"I  like  Nils  Asther  too — but  Mistah  Gilbert 
most  of  all." 

She  adored  Valentino  and  was  greatly  dis- 
turbed to  hear  that  his  house  is  haunted. 
Someone  suggested  to  Nina  that  she  rent  it 
during  her  stay  in  Hollywood.  "Not  mc/" 
gasped  Nina.  "Ain't  goin'  to  get  me  in  no 
house  where  rockin'  chairs  rock  all  by  their- 
selves — -oh-oh,  not  met" 

KING  VIDOR  reciprocates  Nina's  admira- 
tion. When  he  asked  her  to  do  a  crying 
scene  she  burst  into  a  wail  that  lasted  fifteen 
minutes.  All  the  colored  players  act  with 
abandon.  They  continue  to  act  after  the  cam- 
era stops  and  it  sometimes  takes  half  an  hour  to 
bring  them  back  to  reality.  After  the  colored 
hero  carried  his  dead  brother  past  the  camera 
and  off  the  set  King  waited  in  vain  for  his  re- 
turn.   Calls  were  of  no  avail. 

When  King  went  out  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  delay  he  found  the  two  "brothers"  in  a  par- 
oxysm of  emotion,  weeping  and  stroking  each 
other. 

As  for  Nina,  she  never  stops  wriggling. 
When  forced  to  sit  in  a  chair  she  curls  up  like 
a  tawny  jungle  cat,  stretches,  writhes,  licks  her 
lips  and  yawns,  wriggles  her  nose  or  presses  it 
into  her  face  with  her  thumb  and  eventually 
subsides  into  purring  slumber,  to  dream,  no 
doubt,  of  a  copper-colored  maiden  in  a  shower 
of  diamonds  driving  Paris  mad  with  the 
rhythm  of  the  tom-toms  beating  in  her  blood. 

I  shall  feel  very,  very  sorry  for  Miss  Peggy 
Joyce  when  Nina  undulates  abroad. 


Lucky  Amateur 
Detectives 
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a  secretary  to  three  surgeons.  She  once  sold  a 
motion  picture  scenario  and  has  literary  am- 
bitions. Miss  Rusk  loves  mystery  stories, 
which  probably  accounts  for  her  success  in  the 
Photoplay  contest.  Her  favorite  author  is 
G.  K.  Chesterton. 

Fi\e  prizes,  of  $100  each,  were  awarded  to 
the  following: 

5.  Kenneth  Weaver,  1221  West  46th  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

6.  Elizabeth  Gaskins,  3240  Osceola  Street, 
Denver,  Col. 

7.  Mrs.  Katherine  T.  Bishop,  803  Colonial 
Avenue,  Norfolk,  Va. 

8.  Mrs.   Mary  E.   OHver,    1221   Butternut 
Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

9.  Mrs.  Horace  Campbell,  5203  Jonathon 
Avenue,  Fordson,  Mich. 

The  remaining  ten  prizes,  of  $50  each,  were 
awarded  to  the  following: 

10.  J.  R.  Davenport,  71  West  92nd  Street, 
New  York  City. 

11.  Mrs.    C.    H.    Monks,    131    Ackerman 
Avenue,  Glen  Rock,  N.  J. 

12.  Mrs.    Chester    H.    Eames,    224  Union 
Avenue,  Framingham,  Mass. 

13.  Mrs.  Sara  Loacker,  2413  North  Cedar 
Street,  Spokane,  Wash. 

14.  Marion  Fay,  P.  O.  Box  8118,  Squirrel 
Hill  Station,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

15.  Phylon  H.  Cox,  c/o  The  Marlin  Grocery 
Company,  Marlin,  Texas. 

16.  E.  C.  March,  3907  E.  39th  Street,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 

17.  Mrs.  Dana  B.  Reid,  Allegheny  College, 
Meadville,  Pa. 

18.  Mrs.  J.  C.  King,  1947  Snowden  Avenue, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

19.  Mrs.  Lottie  Putnam,  2  Fifth  Avenue, 
Webster,  Mass. 


Arm  or  Leg 

Hair  Worries  You 

Remove  Noiv  Without  Fostering  Bristly  Re-growth 


By  a  total  and  altogether  delightful  absence  of  stuhhle.  one  can  instantly 
feel  the' difference  between  this  and  old  ways. 

A  New  Discovery  That  Not  Only  Removes  Hair  Instantly 
But  Delays  Its  Reappearance  Remarkably 


A  new  way  of  removing  arm  and  leg 
hair  has  been  found  that  not  only  re- 
moves every  vestige  of  hair  instantly, 
but  that  banishes  the  stimulated  hair 
growth  thousands  of  women  are  charg- 
ing to  less  modern  ways.  A  way  that 
not  only  removes  hair,  but  delays  its 
reappearance  remarkably ! 

It  is  changing  previous  conceptions  of 
cosmeticians  about  hair  removing. 
Women  are  flocking  to  its  use.  The 
discovery  of  R.  C.  Lawry,  noted  beauty 
scientist,  it  is  different  from  any  other 
hair  remover  known. 

WHAT  IT  IS 

It  is  an  exquisite  toilet  creme,  resem- 
bling a  superior  beauty  clay  in  te.xture. 
You  simply  spread  it  on  where  hair  is 
to  be  removed.  Then  rinse  off  with 
water. 

That  is  all.   Every  vestige  of  hair  is 

Neet «;;: 


Rer. 


gone;  so  completely  that  even  by  run- 
ning your  hand  across  the  skin  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  stubble  can  be  felt. 

And — l/ie  reappearance  of  that  hair  is 
delayed  surprisingly! 

When  re-growth  finally  does  come,  it 
is  utterly  unlike  the  re-growth  follow- 
ing old  ways.  You  can  feel  the  differ- 
ence. No  sharp  stubble.  No  coarsened 
growth. 

The  skin,  too,  is  left  soft  as  a  child's. 
No  skin  roughness,  no  enlarged  pores. 
You  feel  freer  than  probably  ever  be- 
fore in  your  life  of  annoying  hair  growth. 

WHERE  TO  OBTAIN 

It  is  called  Neet — a  preparation  long 
on  the  market,  but  recently  changed 
in  compounding  to  embody  the  new 
Lawry  discovery. 

It  is  on  sale  at  practically  all  drug  and 
department  stores  and  in  beauty  parlors. 
In  both  $1  and  60c  sizes.  The  $1  size 
contains  3  times  the  quantity  of  the 
60c    size. 


Don't  Miss  a  Single  Number  of  PHOTOPLAY 

during  the  Cut  Picture  Puzzle  Contest  which  started  in  June  issue.  Send  a  post  card 
request  for  a  reprint  of  the  set  of  cut  pictures  which  appeared  in  June  PHOTO- 
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Are  YOUO 
Spiked  to  [ 
Your  Job  i 

Take  inventory  of  yourself.  Are  you 
getting  anywhere?  What  is  the  outlook 
for  your  future?  Don't  let  yourself  get 
stale  on  the  job.  There  are  thousands 
of  men  and  women  right  now  in  offices, 
factories,  or  working  at  trades  literally 
spiked  to  their  jobs. 

Success  is  not  just  simply  a  matter  of  luck. 
There  is  a  real  reason  why  some  people  of  seem- 
ingly less  ability  step  ahead  of  the  fellows  who 
really  know.  Whatever  you  have,  your  success 
depends  on  your  ability  to  put  over  your  ideas 
with  others,  in  short,  your  ability  to  sell.  And 
what  is  there  so  mysterious  about  this  business  of 
selUng?  Like  every  other  seemingly  difficult  prob- 
lem, it  is  very  simple  after  you  have  once  solved  it. 

You  are  cheating  yourself  of  your  greatest 
success  if  you  don't  know  and  practice  Salesman- 
ship.    Our  new  book, 

Salesmanship 
Simplified 

"The  Key 

to 
Big  Pay"\ 

Contains 

300  Pages 

of  proven 

methods 

that    will 

d  o  u  b  1  e 

your   income 

It's  the  greatest 
book  ever  pub- 
lished on  Sales- 
manship, contain- 
ing  page  after 
page  of  snappy, 
to- the-poin t 
paragraphs  in 
plain,  understand- 
able English , 
which  you  will  be 
quick  to  absorb, 
showing  you  just 
how  to  handle  each  individual  situation. 

This  information  is  supplemented  by  over  100 
specially  posed  photographs,  carefully  selected  to 
bring  out  the  finer  points  in  Salesmanship.  These 
photographs  in  themselves  are  virtually  a 
course  in  selling. 

This  300-page  volume  is  printed  on  high  quality 
paper,  in  clear-cut,  legible  type,  handsomely 
bound  in  beautiful  red  embossed  art  Fabricoid. 
It  is  a  book  you  will  be  proud  to  own. 

Think  \vhat  this  great  book  will  mean  to  you. 
It  will  train  you  to  earn  bigger  money  than  you 
have  ever  earned  before.  It  will  equip  you  to 
meet  competition;  break  down  barriers  that  have 
heretofore  seemed  impassable;  show  you  how  to 
go  out  and  accompUsh  the  things  you  have  always 
wanted  to  accomplish.  Others  are  doing  it.  You 
can,  and  owe  it  to  yourself  to  take  advantage  of 
the  unusual  opportunity  this  great  book  offers. 

This  remarkable  book  will  be  sent  you  Absolutely 
Free  with  a  two  years"  subscription  to  OPPORTU- 
NITY MAGAZINE,  the  leading  and  most  interesting 
salesman's  mauazlne  published.  Every  issue  chock- 
fuH  or  interesting  articles  on  stllln«  and  hundreds  ol 
new  ideas  for  Makinc  Money.  In  its  columns  you 
will  also  And  attractive  offers  from  larce.  responsible 
business  houses,  who  are  looking  for  men  and  women 
who  know  how  to  produce. 

Don^t  Send  Any  Money 

Just  send  in  your  name  and  addre>;s  Pay  the  po.st- 
man  S2.01)  when  this  book  arrives,  and  yuur  subscrip- 
tion will  .start  at  once.  Thousands  have  gladly  paid 
S2.00  for  OPPORTUNITY  alone  but  you  get  this 
great  book  free  of  extra  cost  in  addition  to  your  two 
years'  subscription.    Addre.ss: 

OPPORTUNITY  MAGAZINE 

Desk  142.H 
750  N.  Michigan  Ave.        Chicago.  Illinois 


Little  Alabam 
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I  was  at  Dorothy's  sweet  little  Brentwood 
house  the  night  she  got  the  part.  I  was  ahead 
of  her.  I  always  am.  Dorothy  is  usually  late. 
That  comes  from  being  born  in  Alabama. 
When  she  did  arrive  she  stepped  into  the  room 
very  grandly  and,  making  a  haughty  gesture, 
said: 

"Meet  John  Barrymore's  new  leading 
woman." 

I  fell  in  a  swoon  upon  the  floor  and  had  to  be 
revived. 

VX  TE  were  very  grand  that  evening.  We 
"^  were  full  of  high  hopes  and  great  ambi- 
tions. What  swank  Dorothy  would  put  on 
when  she  attended  the  premier  performance  of 
"Tempest." 

How  she  got  the  part  in  the  first  place  is  a 
neat  Uttle  story  itself. 

It  concerns  a  bewildered  foreign  director 
named  Tourjansky,  who  came  to  this  country 
under  contract  to  M.-G.-M.  and  cooled  his 
heels  at  the  studio  for  eight  long  months.  Just 
before  his  contract  expired  he  was  given  the 
job  of  directing  Tim  McCoy  in  a  Western. 

It  doesn't  sound  reasonable  for  a  sensible 
studio  to  assign  a  famous  Russian  director  to  a 
Western.  There  are  very  few  reasonable 
things  in  HoUj^vood. 

Dorothy  was  given  the  lead  in  this  picture. 
The  girls  never  act  in  Westerns.  They  walk 
through  them  with  their  other  e.x'pression  and 
constantly  complain  at  a  horrid  old  fate  that 
makes  it  necessary  for  them  to  succumb  to 
being  carried  into  a  sunset  on  the  horn  of  a 
cowboy's  saddle. 

Dorothy  really  trouped  in  this  inconsequen- 
tial drama.  She  did  it  for  the  Uttle  Russian 
director  who  was  going  back  home  humbled 
and  broken  in  spirit.  She  gave  her  best  to  him 
to  help  him  when  the  others  laughed  at  his 
absurd  English  and  his  ignorance  of  .American 
ways. 

Dorothy  had  no  ax  to  grind,  certainly. 
Nobody  of  importance  would  ever  see  the  film 
and  Tourjansky  was  going  away.  She  felt 
sorry,  that  was  all.  So  Dorothy  put  the  httle 
picture  and  the  little  director  out  of  her  mind 
until,  instead  of  going  back  to  Europe.  Tour- 
jansky was  signed  to  direct  John  Barrymore's 
picture, "  Tempest." 

And,  when  they  asked  Tourjansky  for  his 
choice  of  leading  woman,  he  called  for  Dorothy 
Sebastian. 

When  this  all  came  about  I  made  three 
salaams  toward  Mecca  and  decided  that  there 
was  a  just  .-Ulah  hovering  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hollywood,  after  all. 

Those  were  happy  days  for  Dorothy.  Barry- 
more's leading  woman. 

Loaned  from  M.-G.-M.,  she  received  more 
attention  at  United  Artists  than  on  her  home 
lot. 

A  star's  dressing  room.  A  maid  to  attend 
her  on  the  set.  And  the  knowledge  that  she 
was  doing  good  work.  She  gloried  in  it  as 
ever>-  girl  would. 

For  three  months  she  was  Barr>'Tnore's  lead- 
ing woman.  .And  then  the  blow  fell.  Tour- 
jansky was  taken  off  the  picture.  Sam  Taylor 
was  put  on  as  director.  Camilla  Horn  arrived 
from  Germany.  Dorothy  was  taken  out  of  the 
picture,  CamUla  put  in.  The  real  reason  for 
all  these  pohtical  changes  has  never  been 
known.  One  of  the  theories  was  that  Taylor 
wanted  full  credit  for  the  film  and  saw  no 
better  way  of  getting  it  than  to  change  leading 
ladies.  As  a  selling  point  Camilla  was  under 
contract  to  U.  A.  and  Dorothy  wasn't.  I  have 
my  personal  opinion  about  it.  They  can't 
shoot  me  at  daybreak  for  that. 

•T^HE  minute  I  heard  about  the  tragedy  I 
■*-  went  to  Dorothy.  She  hadn't  come  from 
United  .Artists  yet.     I  waited.     .A  big  box  of 


flowers  arrived.  It  looked  like  a  coffin.  I  sat 
in  the  room  with  the  ghastly  thing.  I  felt  like  a 
funeral. 

At  last  I  heard  the  purr  of  her  car  in  the 
driveway.  She  opened  the  door.  There  was 
not  a  sign  of  weeping  on  her  face.  She  looked 
as  pert  and  gay  as  you  please. 

"Hello,  honey,"  she  said  to  me.  "Have  you 
had  your  dinner?"  People  always  say  such 
meaningless  things  in  crises. 

And  suddenly  we  fell  into  each  other's  arms 
and  wept  together.  I  told  her  what  a  bunch  of 
meanies  I  thought  all  producers  were  and  the 
bunch  at  United  Artists  in  particular.  Dorothy 
smiled  wanly  and  opened  the  box. 

There  were  dozens  and  dozens  of  red  roses 
from  John  Considine,  the  head  of  United.  The 
note  was  to  tell  her  that  in  all  his  years  as  a 
producer  he  had  never  seen  such  a  fine  display 
of  real  trouping  as  he  had  that  day. 

"What  did  you  do,  Dorothy?"  I  asked. 

"I  didn't  do  anything  but  go  into  his  office 
and  grin  from  ear  to  ear  and  tell  him  that  I 
loved  e\ery  minute  I  had  worked  with  him  and 
that  I  was  glad  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
playing  with  Mr.  Barr>'more,  even  if  three 
months'  effort  would  never  be  seen  on  the 
screen  and  that  I  hoped  some  day  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  working  at  his  lovely  stucho  again." 

I  smiled  wickedly.  I,  too,  lo\'e  a  bean  gcsle. 
".And  you  meant  it?" 

"That,"  said  Dorothy,  "is  my  own  busi- 
ness." 

"And  you  didn't  cry?" 

"■r\ON'T  be  silly.  Not  before  HIM.  Not 
■'-'before  anybody  at  the  studio.  Wasn't 
that  other  girl,  Camilla  Horn,  taking  a  test? 
Taking  my  part?  Going  to  wear  my  clothes 
and  do  my  scenes?  Do  you  think  I'd  cry?  Oh, 
honey,  I  thought  you  knew  me!" 

And  we  both  fell  to  weeping  again. 

The  phone  began  to  ring.  The  cameraman 
called  her,  the  assistant  called,  the  prop  boy. 
All  wanted  to  tell  her  how  sorry  they  were. 

We  sat  there  while  Dorothy  told  me  how 
much  the  part  meant  to  her. 

"We're  going  to  the  Ambassador  to  dance 
and  dine,"  she  said  suddenly. 

I  couldn't  have  faced  the  music  that  night, 
for  when  the  four  of  us  (our  young  men  had 
arrived  by  this  time)  stepped  into  the  Cocoa- 
nut  Grove  (it  was  mo\ie  night,  too)  there  was 
whispering  and  conjecture.  Why  had  she  lost 
the  part?  Was  she  a  rotten  actress?  Had  she 
been  temperamental? 

.And  Dorothy,  her  head  held  high,  nodded 
brightly  to  her  friends,  danced  as  gayly  as  any 
and  was,  as  usual.  Little  Alabam,  the  Ufe  of  the 
party. 

I  never  saw  "Tempest."  I  couldn't  bear  to 
look  at  it,  but  there's  a  strange  tag  to  the  story. 
Camilla  Horn  was  tested  for  a  speaking  part  in 
"The  Green  Ghost."  The  character  was  sup- 
posed to  have  an  accent. 

It  would  hax'e  kept  Camilla  from  being  sent 
away  to  Germany.  Camilla  lost  the  part  and 
now  Dorothy  has  it ! 

TIGUND  up  in  a  poUtical  mess  at  M.-G.-M., 
•'-'Dorothy  has  not  had,  until  recently,  the  parts 
she  deserved.  But  she  has  never  fallen  down 
on  an  assignment.  She  gave  an  outstanding 
performance  in  "A  Woman  of  .Affairs,"  and  I 
guess  there's  no  argument  about  her  work  in 
"Spite  Marriage."  It  wouldn't  be  right  if 
Dorothy  were  kept  out  of  good  roles. 

I'm  glad  Dorothy  is  the  way  she  is.  I'm 
glad  she's  not  the  roisterous  kid  Hollywood 
thinks  her.  But  I'm  happy  that  they  know  her 
as  "Little  .Alabam."  I  couldn't  bear  a 
Paghacci.  I  couldn't  stand  a  person  who 
prated  of  being  unhappy  and  misunderstood. 

I'm  proud  that  Dorothy  is  exactly  like  she  is 
and  one  of  my  best  friends. 
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The  Lawyer  for  the 
Defense 

[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  37  ] 

been  created  just  for  him.  Even  with  Norma 
Shearer,  one  of  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer's  ace 
actresses  in  the  title  role,  Hackett's  work 
stands  out  as  one  of  the  fine  things  of  the  pro- 
duction. 

Perhaps  it  is  why  again  in  the  role  of  an 
attorney,  this  time  pleading  at  the  bar  for 
the  life  of  his  mother  in  "Madame  X,"  even  the 
electricians  and  the  prop  boys  found  themselves 
reduced  to  lachrymal  outpourings.  They 
couldn't  help  crying — these  hard-boiled  men 
who  usually  regard  the  emotional  histrionics 
as  part  of  the  mechanics  of  the  job. 

It  is  because  of  the  fine  sincerity  in  his  work 
in  these  first  two  pictures  that  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer  now  regards  Raymond  Hackett  as  one 
of  their  "big  shots"  in  talking  pictures.  His 
ne.xt  wiU  be  "Eva,  the  Fifth." 

H.\CKETT  is  twenty-six— the  boyish  type. 
Clear,  blue  eyes.  Blond  hair.  He  is  re- 
served, shy,  the  sort  of  lad  mothers  Hke  to 
point  proudly  to  as  son. 

From  the  beginning,  Raymond  took  his 
work  as  only  a  serious-minded  boy  with  a  deep 
sense  of  chivalrous  protection  toward  a  mother 
and  sister  could. 

When  he  was  seven,  he  was  playing  the  im- 
portant child  role  in  "The  Awakening  of 
Helena  Ritchie"  with  Margaret  Anglin.  He 
came  early  to  work  one  day  to  find  a  new- 
comer rehearsing  his  role. 

A  little  later,  he  was  discovered  choked  up 
with  sobs  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  wings. 

"Why,  Raymond,  what's  the  matter?"  he 
was  asked. 

No  answer.  Only  a  dismal  shake  of  the 
head. 

Margaret  Anglin,  summoned,  sensed  the 
trouble. 

"Raymond,  did  you  think  we  were  going  to 
put  a  new  actor  in  your  role?" 

The  boy  nodded. 

"Why,  he's  just  an  understudy.  Didn't  you 
ever  hear  of  an  understudy?" 

Another  shake  of  the  head. 

"He's  someone  trained  to  take  your  place 
in  case  you  are  ever  ill." 

Raymond  sat  straight  up.  "I'll  never  be 
ill,"  he  stated  quite  simply.  And  he  never  was 
during  the  run  of  that  play. 

WHEN  he  was  sixteen,  he  went  to  see  about 
getting  the  role  of  Scott,  the  boy  whom 
Lincoln  pardons  in  Drinkwater's  famous  drama. 

William  Brady  and  Lester  Lonergan  were 
interviewing  the  applicants.  They  liked 
Raymond's  looks. 

"What  salary  do  you  want?"  Lonergan 
asked. 

"Well,"  he  said  almost  apologetically,  "I 
was  getting  S125  in  my  last  part." 

"■What?"  bellowed  Brady,  "a  boy  like  you? 
I  don't  believe  it." 

Raymond,  suddenly  white-faced,  picked  up 
his  hat  and  walked  away. 

By  the  boy's  very  gesture,  they  knew  he 
was  telling  the  truth. 

"I  believe  he's  the.  one  we  want,"  Lonergan 
said. 

"Send  a  messenger  for  him,"  returned 
Brady. 

From  this  engagement  and  a  later  one  with 
Lionel  Barrymore  in  "The  Copperhead" 
Raymond  became  a  veritable  encyclopedia  on 
Lincoln. 

He  never  had  an  education,  in  the  formal 
sense  of  the  word.  Two  years  in  a  private 
school,  three  years  with  a  tutor. 

But  ask  him  about  Lincoln.  Or  ask  him 
about  Dickens'  haunts,  Stratford-on-.'^von, 
Westminster  Abbey — he  knows  them  all.  For 
about  the  time  the  average  boy  is  a  freshman 


3  reasons  why  you  ivill  pick  Dentyne! 


Chicle  experts  say  it's  the  finest  gum  on 
the  market.  Thousands  of  people  say 
that  no  other  brand  conies  within  a 
mile  of  its  delicious  flavor  .  .  .  Dentyne 
keeps  the  teeth  WHITE. 


IT  KEEPS 
TEETH 
WHITE 


Chew 


flENTYNE 

J J . .  and  smile! 

$5,000    IN    CASH    PRIZES *^om"plete  information"' 


GRAY 
H4IR 


A  CLEAR  dainty  liquid  gives  it  color. 
There  is  no  greasy  sediment  to 
wash  off  or  rub  off,  or  to  stain  your 
hat  linings  or  pillow  slips.  It  leaves 
no  artificial  look.  You  can  forget 
you  ever  had  gray  hair.  Millions  have 
used  this  famous  preparation.  Wary  T. 
Goldman's  is  the  most  popular,  biggest 
selling  preparation  of  its  kind  in  the 
world  — over  10,000,000  bottles  sold. 
Full  size  bottle  at  all  druggists  or  mail 
coupon  today.  By  return  mail  I  will 
.send  you  my  patented  test  outfit,  which 
contains  free  trial  bottle,  package  of 
preparatory  powder,  little  comb,  and 
full  directions  for  making  simple  quick 
test  on  one  lock  of  hair,  which  proves 
beyond  a  doubt  how  easily,  quickly  and 
surely  gray  hairs  can  be  given  their 
natural  looking  color. 


FREE- 


Dept.  330-J,  Goldman  Bldg. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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Jcuette  Loff-Patbe  iut 


P  HAIR 
JjJOVELINESS 

'--truly  your  own! 

(Here's  how  to  have  it~~always !) 

Is  your  hair  exactly  the  same  shade  and  texture  as 
thatof  your  friends?  Of  course  it  isn't!  Why,  then, 
should  you  shampoo  it  exactly  as  they  do? 

Every  shade  of  hair  has  its  own  peculiar  needs  — 
hence  each  requires  its  own  special  treatment.  The 
ptohlcm.  is  to  find  the  shampoo  that  suits  your  hair;  rhe 
one  that  will  banish  all  dullness  and  drabness  and 
bring  out  its  own  natural  beauty. 

That's  why  so  many  women  prefer  the  new  Golden 
Glint  Shampoo.  It  is /rw/y  individual!  Simple  direc- 
tions tell  how  to  shampoo  yonr  own  particular  shade  of 
hair  to  give  it  that  fashionable  "tiny-tint"  and  bring 
out  those  rich  hidden  undertones.  Just  one  Golden 
Glint  Shampoo  will  show  you  the  way!  25c  at  your 
dealers'— or  send  for  free  sample. 

J.  W.  KOBI  CO. 


630  Rainier  Ave.,  Dept.  G.  Seattle,  Wash. 
Please  send  a  free  sample. 
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Color  of  my  hair^ 


SMOOTH,WHITE  SKIN 
almost  overnight ! 

Let  Nadinola  give  you  a 
smooth,  white, beautiful  skin 
—almost  overnight.  Un- 
sightly tan,  freckles,  pim- 
ples, moth  patches,  black- 
heads—Nadinola  banishes 
them  quickly,  surely.  While 
you  sleep  itmakesyourskin 
smooth,  soft,  velvety-white! 
Nadinola  never  fails.  Itcon- 
tains  the  surest  bleaching 
propertiesknown, yet  cannot 
harm  the  most  delicate  skin. 
Positive,  written,  money- 
back  guarantee  (together 
with  simple  directions)  in 
every  package.  At  good 
toilet  counters,  extra-large  size,  $1.  If  your  dealer 
can't  supply  you,  write  us  for  extra-large  jar,  with 
dainty  gift  sampleand  beauty  booklet.  Send  no  money 
— just  pay  postman  $1  on  delivery.  Address  Dept*27. 
National  Toilet  Co.,  Paris,  Tenn. 

cH(\dAX\xAa^leachingCream 


iitilMiiidi 


fou  can  complete 

this  simplified  High 
School  Course  at  home 

inaidc  oi  iwo  ynirs.  iMci'ta  till  requiremcnta  for  entrance  to  college 
and  the  leading  prolecaiona.  Thia  and  thirly-yix  other  practienl 
couraca  are  deacribed  in  onr    Free    Bulletin,     Send    for    it    TODAY. 

AMERICAN    SCHOOL 

D«pt.  HB43,  Dr.x.l  Avo.  &58lhSt.        (f)  A  S  1923       CHICAGO 


in  college,  he  was  playing  in  George  M.  Cohan's 
"So  This  Is  London"  on  the  London  stage. 

He  knows  a  good  deal  of  law  from  "Mary 
Dugan."  He  knows  most  of  the  contemporary 
dramatists  from  appearing  in  their  offerings. 
He  knows  the  best  Uterature  of  the  world  from 
his  study  for  the  drama. 

One  of  his  childhood  tragedies  was  that  he 
couldn't  own  a  bicycle.  He  did  find  time  in 
the  midst  of  his  stage  career,  however,  to  try 
the  movies. 

When  he  was  five,  after  appearing  with 
Maude  Adams  in  "Peter  Pan,"  D.  W.  Griffith 
chose  him  for  a  role  in  a  picture.  Raymond 
cannot  remember  the  name  of  it. 

"T  REMEMBER  I  Hked  Griffith  because  he 

-*■  let  me  play  with  a  lot  of  tin  soldiers  and 
then  gave  them  to  me,"  he  grinned. 

"And  I  played  parts  on  the  old  Lubin  lot 
in  Philadelphia  from  1912  to  1915.  My 
mother  was  married  to  Arthur  Johnson,  a 
Lubin  star,  whom  she  later  divorced."  He 
paused  a  moment,  looked  away  regretfully — 
his  way  of  saying  that  chapter  was  closed. 
Then  he  added,  "For  three  years,  Albert, 
Jeannette  and  I  worked  on  the  lot." 

"No,  I  don't  remember  much  of  what  I 
played  then.  No  important  parts.  I  was  the 
child  carried  from  the  burning  cabin  at  mid- 
night, or  the  little  boy  who  galloped  miles  on 
horseback  to  let  the  settlers  know  the  Indians 
were  coming.    Things  hke  that. 

"I  didn't  care  much  about  the  movies  then. 
I  liked  the  stage.  I  liked  the  applause  the 
audience  gave  me.  Now  that  I've  come  back 
to  pictures,"  he  grinned — "I  say  that  as  if 
I  had  the  choosing — I  am  terribly  interested. 
It's  been  hard  work  getting  the  technique.  I 
should  have  known  my  part  in  'Mary  Dugan' 
letter  perfect.    In  fact,  I  did  on  the  stage,  but 


when  it  came  to  the  cameras  and  the  micro- 
phone I  found  I  had  a  great  deal  to  learn. 
Oh,  well— 

"The  nicest  part  is  that  it  gives  Mrs. 
Hackett  and  me  a  chance  for  a  home  and 
evenings  together.  We  have  a  house  at  Santa 
Monica  overlooking  the  ocean.  It's  a  nice, 
homey  sort  of  a  place.  Brown  shingled — ■ 
NOT  Spanish.  It  has  green  shutters  and  a  red 
chimney. 

"Awfully  cozy.  I  have  some  things  in  New 
York,  some  old  books  picked  up  in  London, 
some  old  brass  and  odds  and  ends,  you 
know,  that  we  still  need  to  make  it  thor- 
oughly homelike." 

TJTACKETT  is  married  to  Myra  Hampton, 
-*■  -'■whom  he  met  while  playing  in  that  rau- 
cously funny  farce,  "The  Cradle  Snatchers," 
in  New  York.  That  was  two  and  a  half  years 
ago.  They  have  never  been  separated,  although 
Miss  Hampton  is  an  actress  and  has  carried  on 
professionally  aU  the  time.  There  was  a 
period  during  which  Raymond  went  into  the 
cast  of  "The  Nightstick"  and  Miss  Hampton 
went  to  Chicago  with  a  play,  when  it  looked 
as  if  they  might  be  separated,  but  Raymond's 
piece  was  sent  West,  too.  After  that,  they 
both  came  to  California  in  the  stage  version  of 
"Mary  Dugan."  He  was  performing  in  this 
melodrama  at  the  old  Mason  Opera  House  in 
Los  Angeles  when  M.-G.-M.  agents  saw  him 
and  signed  him. 

One  of  the  ironic  things  about  his  success, 
however,  is  that  the  movie  magnates  were  not 
thinking  so  much  of  his  personality  as  they 
were  of  getting  an  actor-proof  cast  for  Norma 
Shearer's  first  talking  picture.  They  needed 
him  for  that  play  only,  they  thought,  but  he 
turned  out  to  be  so  good  that  he  seems  to  be 
on  the  books  for  keeps. 


F  pany  of  the  other  aex7  Stop  beinff  sky  of  stranpers.  Conqut— 
the   terrible /ear  of  your  superiors.    Be  cheerful  and  con- 
fident of  your   future!    Your   faults    easily   overcome   ao 
yon  can  enjoy  'ife  to  the  fullest.  Send  2Sc  for    this  amazing  book. 
RICHARD  BLACKSTONE,  B-227,  FLATIRON   BLDG.,  NEW  YORK 


Questions  and  Answers 
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S.  N.  M.,  Herkimer,  N.  Y. — Am  I  such  a 
character  that  it  requires  so  much  courage  to 
write  to  me?  George  K.  Arthur  and  Jean 
Arthur  are  not  related  to  each  other.  George 
uses  his  own  name  in  pictures  while  Jean's 
original  monicker  was  Gladys  Greene.  George's 
most  recent  pictures  are  "All  at  Sea"  and 
"China  Bound." 

Fred  Beach,  Garwood,  N.  J. — The  cute 
young  lady  who  played  the  part  of  the  cap- 
tain's daughter  in  "Scarlet  Seas"  was  Loretta 
Young.  She  is  nineteen  years  old,  fi\e  feet, 
three  and  a  half  inches  tall,  weighs  100  pounds 
and  has  Hght  brown  hair  and  hails  from  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah.  Her  next  picture  will  be 
"The  Girl  in  the  Glass  Cage." 

L.  Garcia,  Tampa,  Fla. — Florence  Vidor 
was  bom  in  Houston,  Te.xas,  about  thirty- 
four  years  ago.  She  is  married  to  Jascha 
Heifetz,  the  well  known  concert  vioUnist. 
Lupe  Velez  was  born  on  July  18th,  1909,  and 
hails  from  Me.\ico. 

Mrs.  E.  James,  San  Antonio,  Tex. — At 
last  your  letter  has  reached  my  attention.  June 
Mathis,  scenario  writer,  died  on  July  26th, 
1927.  She  was  attending  a  theater  in  New 
York  and  during  the  performance  she  was 
stricken  with  a  heart  attack,  passing  away 
before  help  could  be  given  her. 

Dot  B.,  Gadsden,  Ala. — Fer  gosh  sakes, 
don't  carry  out  your  threat  to  scalp  me.  I'll 
settle  the  question  right  now.  William  Haines 
played  the  title  role  in  "Brown  of  Harvard." 
Clara  Bow  has  made  one  talkie,  "The  Wild 
Party,"  to  date.    Did  you  see  it? 

J.  H.  P.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Eleanor 
Boardman  and  Conrad  Nagel  played  in  "Mem- 
ory Lane." 


J.  P.,  Montreal,  Canada. — Lane  Chandler 
was  born  in  Culbertson,  Montana,  about 
twenty-eight  years  ago.  His  original  monicker 
was  Oakes.  Yes,  he  played  the  part  of 
Ilolabird  in  "The  Legion  of  the  Condemned." 
You  will  have  to  write  direct  to  Lane  for  the 
photo. 

J.  R.,  Miami,  Fla. — Edmund  Lowe  is  thirty- 
five  years  old  and  claims  San  Jose,  Calif.,  as  his 
birthplace.  Before  going  into  the  movies  he 
appeared  on  the  stage.  He  is  married  to 
Lilyan  Tashman.  His  next  picture  will  be 
"  The  Cock-eyed  World." 

R.  E.  S.,  Pulaski,  N.  Y.— Gilda  Gray  is 
thirty-one  years  old,  five  feet,  four  inches  tall 
and  weighs  120  pounds.  Her  latest  picture  is 
"Piccadilly,"  made  in  London,  England. 

W.  E.  D.,  Jr.,  Savannah,  Ga. — Dolores  Del 
Rio  was  divorced  from  Jaime  Del  Rio  who 
died  Dec.  7,  1928.  John  Mack  Brown  is 
married  to  a  non-professional.  Charles 
FarreU's  first  picture  was  "Sandy." 

J.  P.  D.,  New  York,  N.  Y.— Sorry,  but  we 
can't  give  information  about  obtaining  em- 
ployment in  motion  pictures. 

G.  P.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — Kenneth  Harlan 
has  been  married  three  times.  His  first  wife 
was  Salome  Jane  Harlan;  his  second,  Flo  Hart; 
and  his  third  is  Marie  Prevost.  James  Hall  is 
divorced;  that  is  to  say,  he  is  waiting  for  his 
final  decree.  So  you  see,  he  is  married  and  yet 
he  isn't.  They  do  say  James  likes  Merna 
Kennedy.  But,  of  course,  I  leave  all  the  gossip 
to  Cal  York. 

H.  N.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Don  Alvaradois 
married.  But  "Buddy"  Rogers  is  still  a 
bachelor.    And  that's  the  lad's  real  name. 
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A  Bunch  of  Syracuse  U.  Girls. — You  get 
your  answer.  The  bunch  of  you  certainly 
write  a  persuasive  letter.  Write  me  any  time 
and  you'll  get  a  response.  Richard  Arlcn's 
first  wife  was  a  non-professional.  The  pro- 
duction of  "Dirigible"  has  been  postponed. 

Z.  M.  M.,  Cleveland,  O.— In  answering 
your  letter  I  am  answering  about  five  hundred 
others  just  like  it.  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr., 
is  eighteen  years  old  and  Joan  Crawford  is 
twenty-three.  Friends  claim  that  Joan  and 
Doug  are  married,  but  they  themselves  deny 
it.  All  I  can  say  is  that  I  hope  these  two  stars 
will  come  to  my  aid  soon  and  definitely  answer 
the  question  themselves. 


The  Butterfly  Man 
and  the  Little  Clown 

[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  39  ] 


Then  that  thing  about  the  young  clubman 
from  Denver — was  his  name  Courtland  Dines? 

A  crazy  kid  chauffeur  who  idolized  Mabel, 
as  does  everyone  who  ever  worked  for  her,  shot 
Dines.  In  his  stupid  fashion,  he  tlfought  he 
was  protecting  Mabel.  Instead,  he  involved 
her  in  another  mess.  But  Mabel  understood 
the  motive  back  of  his  silly  interference  and 
she  stood  by  him  at  some  cost  to  herself. 

The  worst  indictment  against  Mabel  is  that 
she  has  been  foolish,  that  she  wasted  and 
allowed  others  to  waste  her  great  spirit.  But 
on  the  other  side  are  those  things  of  which  Paul 
speaks  in  the  greatest  passage  in  the  Bible — 
the  13th  chapter  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians.   That  should  be  Mabel's  "swan  song." 

Do  you  remember  it — "Faith,  hope  and  love. 
And  the  greatest  of  these  is  love.  Love  suffer- 
eth  long  and  is  kind.  Seeketh  not  her  own,  is 
not  easily  provoked,  thinketh  no  evil." 

Mabel  came  to  us  a  young,  uneducated 
girl.  She  became  a  great  personality,  a  star 
and  an  unusually  brilliant  woman.  Then  she 
faded  into  obhvion  andwe  lostherbright  image. 

Scandal  and  tragedy  haunt  those  years, 
but  not  a  single  accusation  of  unkindness,  ill 
temper,  meanness,  selfishness,  envy  or  be- 
trayal. The  craft  and  the  malice  and  the 
trickery  of  life.  They  were  too  much  for  the 
Uttle  clown  who  never  understood  nore.xpected 
them. 

THEY  won't  let  anyone  see  Mabel  now,  in 
her  Beverly  Hills  home  where  she  lies  so  ill 
and  wasted. 

Do  you  know  why? 

Because  she  is  so  touched  and  grateful  that 
anyone  remembers  her,  that  the  wasting  fever 
chmbs  up  and  up  to  a  danger  point.  Even 
flowers  bring  tears  of  joy  and  appreciation  to 
the  laughter-loving  eyes — and  Mabel  has  no 
tears  left  e.xcept  those  that  come  from  her 
very  heart  and  her  poor  heart  has  aU  it  can  do 
these  days  to  keep  pace  with  life. 

It  is  cowardly,  but  I  am  glad  that  I  cannot 
see  her.  Because  it  hurts  so  to  think  of  Mabel 
in  that  pitiful  state,  with  all  the  great  things 
that  her  life  should  have  meant,  undone.  I 
know  how  brave  her  eyes  would  be,  and  how 
the  ghost  of  laughter  would  rise  in  them,  and 
how  that  haunting  little  voice  would  re- 
member to  speak  only  of  her  joy  in  my  happi- 
ness. 

Perhaps  Lew  in  his  struggle  to  win  back 
enough  health  to  leave  his  desert,  feels 
something  hke  that.  Understanding  life  as  he 
does,  he  understands  Mabel.  I  think  he  mar- 
ried her  to  protect  her — in  one  of  those 
gallant  gestures  of  his.  But  he  wasn't  strong 
enough. 

So  the  romance  of  the  butterfly  man  and 
the  beautiful  clown  has  come  to  its  unhappy 
ending.  The  screen  lacks,  and  will  lack  for 
some  time,  perhaps  forever,  two  people  who 
gave  much  happiness  and  who,  so  far  as  their 
work  was  concerned,  always  gave  their  best. 
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AN     ANTISEPTIC 
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LyKY  and  odorless  armpits 
are  an  absolute  necessity  to 
all  well-groomed  men  and 
women.  No  one  can  be  at 
ease  or  comfortable  who  is  a 
victim  of  armpit  perspiration 
and  its  disagreeable  odor. 

Dry  and  odorless  armpits  are 
easily  and  quickly  available. 
A  few  drops  of  NONSPI  (an 
antiseptic  liquid)  applied  to 
the  underarms  will  keep  them 
dry,  odorless  and  sweet. 

NONSPI  will  also  save  you 
many  dollars  by  protecting 
your  clothing  from  those 
ruinous,  discoloring,  destruc- 
tive perspiration  stains. 

NONSPI  destroys  the  odor  and 
diverts  the  underarm  perspiration 


i 
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The  Nonspi  Company 
2641  Walnut  Street 
Kansas  CiCv.  Mo. 


Name 


to  parts  of  the  body  where  there 
is  better  evafjoration — and  need 
be  used  on  an  average  of  but 
two  nights  each  week. 

NONSPI,  an  old,  tried  and 
proven,  dependable  prepara- 
tion, endorsed  and  recom- 
mended by  physicians  and 
nurses,  is  used  the  year 
around — spring,  summer,  fall, 
and  winter — by  more  than  a 
million  men  and  women. 

Get  a  bottle  of  NONSPI  to^ 
day.  Use  it  tonight.  Your 
Toilet  Goods  Dealer  and 
Druggist  has  it  at  50c  (several 
months'  supply)  or  if  you 
prefer 

Accept  our  10c  Trial  offer 
(several  weeks'  supply). 


For  the  enclosed  loc  (coin 

or  stamps)  send  me  a  trial 

siiebottle  of  NONSPI 
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Run-Over  Heels 


costly  to  looks 
— thicken  ankles 

The  reason  your  shoes  spread 
and  heels  wear  down  on  one  side, 
is  because  the  weight  of  your 
body  is  off  balance.  It  looks 
slovenly,  ruins  shoes.  Worst  of 
all,  it  thickens  the  ankles. 

Wear  Dr.  Scholl's  Walk-Strate  Heel 
Pads  in  your  shoes  and  you  will  correct 
these  faults.  They  act  as  a  wedge  and 
distribute  the  weight;  remove  strain; 
preserve  shape  of  your  shoes;  make  you 
walk  gracefully,  comfortably;  save  re- 
pairs. Sizes  for  men  and  women.  At  all 
shoe,  dept.  and  drug  stores  —  35c  pair. 

DrScholls 

Walk  strafe  Heel  Patk 


75c  Brings  You  This 
30'Day  Beauty  Treatment 


Easily  Worth  $2 


To  quickly  prove  the 
vnhie  of  La  Peiie  Beauty 
Aids,  we  are  making  this 
special  offer.  For  only  75c, 
we  will  send  you  complete 
tlie  30-Day  La  I^erle  Beau- 
ty Treatment  and  a  copy  of 
that  fascinating  booklet, 
"The  Attainmentof  Beauty." 
Together,    easily   worth   $2. 
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Beauty 
Aids 


Rich  in  materials  essential  to  beauty.  La  Perle 
heiiihtens  your  natural  lovelines.s.  This  niarrelous 
Treatment  tliorouglily  cleanses  your  skin.  It  fresh- 
ens and  builds  up  the  tit^sues  .  .  ,  keeping  your 
skin  healthy  .  .  .  even  after  exposiu-e  to  sun  and 
vci  nd  .  .  .  deUghtf  ully 
Soft  and  smooth. 

Besides  La  Perle  Cleans- 
inff  and  Lemon  Cream  and 
La  Perle  Facial  Astringent. 
inrluded  in  the  30-Day 
T  rea  t  men  t  are  La  Perle 
<"reme  I'oudre.  Cocoanut 
Oil  Shaniimo,  and  Perle 
Kiss  Perfmne.     Send  today. 


MEUITOL  LABORATORIES. 

1002  Grand  Ave.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Plea.-se  send  me  at  once  this  complete  30-Day 
T^  Perle  Treatment  and  "The  Attainment  of 
Beauty,"  for  which  I  enclose  75c. 

Name 


1 

I    Town. ii -.^.-.i.; il.li •  .  ■     State :.^^.J 
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WATERPROOF ! 

Yet  easy  tc  remove 

KATHERINE  MacDONALD'S 
Lash  Cosmetic  is  the  one  that 
removes  quickly  and  cleanly.  Yet 
you  may  swim,  dance  or  what  you 
will,  and  it  is  absolutely  water- 
proof. Liquid.  Easy  to  apply. 

Katherine  Mac  Donald's  Lash  Cos- 
metic makes  eyelashes  seem  long 
and  luxuriant  and  enhances  the 
charm  and  s  park- 
lo  of  your  beauty 
...but  absolutely 
without  artifici- 
ality. 

At  most  toilet 
goods  counters 
or  $1  direct  to 
Katherine  Mac- 
Donald  at  Holly- 
wood. 

IK^WIHIEOIBNE  WUclDONALID'S 
i^^        LASH 
^         COSMETIC 
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IWATERPRDOFI 


KAMEO  BEAirrk'  PRODUCTS,  HOLLYW  OOD 

"TALKING  PICTURES" 

l^JbiVU.^   to  write  them 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  the"ta!kies,"the  screen  writer 
must  beablc  to  judge  the  correct  relationship  between  dialogue 
and  action.  He  must  know  how  to  utilize  sound  for  proper 
dramatic  emphasis. 

Palmer  training  covers  all  of  these  elements.  It  is  simple, 
logical  and  easy  to  follow.  It  will  help  you  to  put  dramatic 
and  emotional  qualities  into  your  work. 

Edwin  Meyers,  successful  scenario  writer  and  member  of  the 
staff  of  Edwin  Carewe,  producer  for  United  Artists  Studios 
says:  '■''Tkrougk  Palmer  training  /  vtaJe  viy Jirit  big 
step  toward  the  mastery  of  dramatic  technique  and 
the  understanding  oj  screen  requirements" 

Clip  and  mail  the  coupon  for  full  information. 
ivALMiR"TNsflTl7TE"l3F~  Aim 

CLAYTON  HAMILTON..  .PRESIDENT 

Dept.l2-U,  Palmer  Buildiag,  Hollywood,  Calif. 

I  am  interested  in: 

n  English  and  Name 

Self-Expression 
n  Short  Story  Writing 
D  Photoplay  Writing 
□  \Vriters'  Criticism 

Service 


Address-, 


^U  corresfondence  strictly    confidentiaL 

No  ialeiman  will  call. 


immm& 


n  Piano  Jaii  taucht  by  mail.     Note  or 

Easy   rapid   lesaona  [or  adult  beR'nnern.      Also 

(  Self-instruction  nystem  for  advanced  pianiats.  Leorn 
35S  Bass  Styles.  976  Jair  Breaka.  htmdreds  of  Trick 
EndincB.  Hot  Rhythma,  Sock.  Stomp  and  Dirt 
EFfecta;  Sympbonic  and  Wicked  Harmony  in  latest 
Radio  and  Record  Style.     Write  for  Free  Booklet. 

WATERMAN  PIANO  SCHOOL 

1834  W.  Adams  St.  Los  Angalcs,  Calif. 


Kill  The  Hair  Robt 


My  method  Is  the  only  way  to  prevent  the  hair  Ironi  grow- 
ing again.  Easy,  painless,  harmless.  No  scars.  Booklet 
free.  Write  today,  enclosing  3  red  stamps.  We  teach 
beauty  culture.    25  years  in  business. 

O.   J.    MAHLER. 


267-C  Mahler  Park, 


Providence,  R.  I. 


What  Next  for  Gloria.? 
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Thus  Gloria  Swanson — four  years  ago  the 
most  sought-after  star  in  America,  who  is  now 
working  her  way  back  to  the  top  from  a  pre- 
carious position  on  the  screen. 

Thus  Gloria  Swanson — who  came  from 
nothing  to  a  position  at  the  very  top.  And  who 
is  now  awaiting  the  effect  of  her  newest  picture, 
"Queen  Kelly,"  upon  the  genus-public  to  see  if 
she  is  still  popular.  That  is,  if  "Queen  Kelly" 
is  ever  released. 

A  X  amazing  woman,  who  has  had  every- 
-**-thing  and  lost  it  and  had  it  again.  Over  and 
over.  A  cynical  woman  in  the  early  days.  A 
cynical  woman  still.  One  of  the  unhappicst 
actresses  on  the  screen,  who  is  still  envied  by 
thousands  of  girls. 

Envied — and  she  doesn't  know  when  she 
may  have  to  leave  her  luxurious  home  in 
Be\'erly  Hills  to  move  into  a  small  apartment. 

Envied — and  she  cannot  bear  to  be  alone  for 
a  moment.  She  is  afraid  of  her  thoughts. 
Introspection  is  impossible  for  her. 

Envied — and  her  whole  future  (for  there  is 
still  a  Swanson  future  as  there  always  has  been) 
rests  upon  the  public's  reception  of  "Queen 
Kelly."    She  has  not  been  seen  on  the  screen 


Her  past  is  one  of  the  Amazing  Stories  of  an 
Amazing  Town. 

npHERE  have  been  many  people  in  her  Ufe 
-'-  who  affected  her  deeply,  who  left  an  indel- 
ible mark  upon  her  future.  Elinor  Glyn  was  one 
of  these.  Madame  Glyn,  I  firmly  believe,  taught 
her  how  to  clothe  herself.  For  the  woman  who 
was  to  become  the  synonjon  for  chic  the  world 
over  knew  less  about  her  dressing  than  the 
Thanksgiving  turkey.  She  had  been  swathed  in 
DeMille  atrocities.  She  had  never  worn  clothes. 

Luckily  for  her,  her  first  starring  picture 
away  from  De  MiUe  was  Madame  Glyn's 
"The  Great  Moment." 

The  writer  of  novels  of  purple  passion  is 
noted  for  her  frankness.  Upon  meeting  a 
world  famous  male  star  she  said,  even  before 
the  conventional  gestures  had  been  made,  "You 
must  change  your  barber.  Your  hair  cut  is 
frightful." 

Nor  was  she  any  the  less  tactful  mth  Gloria. 
She  attempted  to  make  a  lady,  and  a  well 
dressed  lady  at  that,  of  the  Keystone  comedy 
girl.  And  she  succeeded.  For  this  white 
flame  that  is  Swanson  is  pliable  when 
she     is    properly    approached.       Otherwise, 


DON'T  miss  your  chance  to  win  a  prize  in  the  Cut  Puzzle 
Picture  Contest  just  because  you  haven"'t  a  copy  of  last 
month's  Photoplay.  A  reprint  of  the  set  of  cut  pictures  ap' 
pearing  in  the  June  issue,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  complete 
rules,  will  be  mailed  free  to  anyone,  on  request.  A  postcard 
will  bring  them.  Address  Cut  Picture  Puzzle  Contest, 
Photoplay    Magazine,  750  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


in  nearly  two  years.     There  is  no  reason  to 
envy  the  unhappy,  melancholy  Gloria. 

But  something  may  happen,  as  it  always  has 
happened  to  Gloria.  Years  ago  it  was  the 
financial  failure  of  a  studio  that  saved  her  from 
ruin.  Shortly  after  she  was  given  her  Triangle 
contract  the  company  went  into  bankruptcy. 
But  Cecil  B.  De  Mille  had  seen  her  in  her  first 
dramatic  role  (the  picture  was  released,  if  it 
was  released,  under  the  title  of  "Smoke")  and 
liked  her  so  much  that  he  gave  her  a  contract  that 
more  than  doubled  her  salary.  The  creditors 
were  quiet  for  awhile. 

T\  THAT  has  happened  to  her  lavish  apart- 
''*  ment  on  top  of  a  Manhattan  building 
where  a  cohort  of  carpenters  and  painters 
worked  for  weeks  so  that  it  would  be  ready  for 
her?  What  has  happened  to  her  \\'estchester 
property,  where  she  and  Henrj-,  her  husband, 
and  the  children  were  going  to  Uve  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives? 

.\nd  what  will  happen  to  her  Beverly  Hills 
palace  that  she  bought  from  Gillette,  the 
safety  razor  king?  Once  she  gave  it  up  to  move 
into  a  small  apartment.  Rumor  began.  One 
of  the  Gillette  officials  was  questioned  about 
it.  He  refused  to  admit  that  the  place  had 
been  taken  from  Swanson.  He  also  refused  to 
deny  it.  And  this  significant  fact  constituted 
a  newspaperman's  confirmation. 

She  is  living  back  at  the  old  home.  But  how 
long  will  she  continue  there?  It  all  depends 
on  you  and  "Queen  Kelly."  We,  who  know 
her,  hope  it  will  be  the  beginning  of  a  happier 
era.  And  yet  Gloria  remains  a  personality.  She 
is  still  a  significant  and  startling  figure  in  the 
intricate  design  of  Hollywood. 


she  is  as  forceful  as  a  night  nurse.  Paramount 
found  that  out  when  they  attempted  to  keep 
her. 

V\  THEN  Gloria  was  a  star  she  wanted  to 
''*  leave  the  home  studio.  She  had  done  as 
she  pleased  there  for  all  her  quarrel  with  Pola 
Negri,  when  the  two  ruUng  geniuses  of  the  lot 
vied  with  each  other  for  best  dressing  room, 
best  pictures,  best  e.xploitation  and  best  money. 

Paramount  was  prone  to  favor  Gloria  in 
these  squabbles. 

Shortly  after  her  return  from  Paris,  follow- 
ing her  marriage,  Maurice  Cleary  persuaded 
her  to  hold  out  for  a  fabulous  sum  from  Para- 
mount. They  wanted  to  keep  her.  But  not 
that  badly.  Their  final  offer  was  $20,000  a 
week  for  two  years.  She  left  and,  after  a  year's 
absence  from  the  screen,  signed  a  contract  with 
United  Artists  to  produce  her  own  pictures. 

"To  produce  her  own  pictures" — that  has 
hurt  more  than  one  star.  Gloria  had  the  final 
word  on  story,  direction,  photography,  clothes, 
casting.    It  isn't  practical.    Neither  is  Gloria. 

What  has  happened  to  Gloria  as  a  person 
during  those  fitful,  restless  years,  those  years 
of  misery  and  ecstasy,  of  bottom  to  top  and 
back  again?     Has  she  changed? 

Her  marriage  to  Henry  brought  her  some- 
thing, for  he  is  a  sweet,  gentle  soul  of  unusual 
kindhness;  too  gentle,  I'm  afraid,  too  sweet  for 
Gloria.  He  is  now  in  Paris  as  a  foreign  contact 
man  for  Pathe.  And  the  word  is  out  that  they 
are  separated. 

Men  cannot  fill  Gloria's  life.  They  can  only 
be  a  side  issue,  for  she  is  too  full  of  energy  and 
vitality  and  activity  to  give  herself  completely 
to  a  husband. 
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She  is  envied  and  adored,  but  is  little 
changed  from  the  Keystone  kid  who  contracted 
to  pay  S165  on  a  S150  salary. 

She  wears  the  clothes  of  a  lady.  She  has 
slid  into  the  new  role  gracefully,  but  at  heart 
she  wiU  always  be  a  triile  bitter  and  very  hard. 

She  is  a  glorious  fighter  when  her  back  is 
against  the  wall.  And  she  has  a  straight, 
serious  gaze  and  a  brisk,  firm  hand  clasp. 

WITH  all  her  many  failures,  with  all  her 
financial  worries,  with  all  her  personal 
troubles,  one  success  stands  out  sharply — her 
adopted  son,  Joseph. 

A  sickly,  weak  baby  when  she  took  him,  he 
stood  before  his  mother  not  long  ago  and  held 
in  his  hand  a  httle  square  of  cardboard.  It  was 
his  school  report.  He,  a  chubby,  healthy 
boy  of  six,  had  received  one  hundred  in  every 
study. 

Gloria  looked  at  him,  her  eyes  brilliant  with 
unwept  tears. 

Joseph  had  succeeded.    While  she? 

Has   she   failed? 

Can  Gloria  Swanson  fail? 

Her  new  future  lies  ahead  of  her! 


Brickbats&  Bouquets 

1  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  111] 

Short  Story 

Kansas  City,  JIo. 

About  seven  months  ago  I  met  a  boy  who 
was  ideal  in  every  way  but  one.  He  was  tall, 
with  clean-cut  features  and  appealing  eyes  and 
had  a  good  character,  but  he  just  looked  like 
a  hick.  He  had  a  good  position  with  a  good 
salary,  but  was  just  naturally  sloppy,  the  kind 
of  young  man  that  is  so  wrapt  up  in  his  work 
and  unselfish  that  he  doesn't  know  what  color 
his  hair  is  and  that  he  is  terribly  good  looking. 
The  only  thing  that  stood  between  us  was  his 
appearance  and  I  could  not  go  through  Ufe 
with  him  looking  like  a  rag-picker's  offspring. 

One  night  we  went  to  see  Adolphe  Menjou  in 
the  movies  and  for  the  following  \\'eek  I  raved 
about  .\dolphe's  smart  clothes  and  wonderful 
appearance.  Then  the  miracle  happened. 
From  a  slouching,  ill-clothed  and  dusty-shoed 
boy  he  turned  into  a  shining,  well-groomed, 
well-tailored  young  man.  He  is  just  as  unsel- 
fish as  ever  and  not  a  bit  conceited  since  he 
found  his  real  self.     Success! 

H.  E. 

Movies  Her  Style  Center 

Glendale,  Calif. 

As  I  am  planning  to  be  a  dress-maker  and 
it  is  very  hard  indeed  to  get  all  of  the  difierent 
styles,  because  I  cannot  afford  to  visit  some 
of  the  style  making  cities,  such  as  Paris,  I  am 
truly  thankful  to  the  movies  in  furnishing  to  my 
mind  the  different  styles,  different  hem  designs, 
different  collars  and  cuffs. 

I  believe  the  movies  are  largely  responsible 
for  the  simplicity  of  our  American  clothes. 

A  bouquet  should  also  be  handed  to  those 
who  plan  the  settings. 

Dolores  L.  Hlt)son. 

Do  We  Get  Too  Much  Romance? 

San  Diego,  Calif. 
A  generation  ago,  it  was  the  bright  lights 
of  the  city  which  our  parents  feared.  Now  it 
is  the  glitter  and  glamour  of  the  movies.  The 
movies  make  love-making  the  summiim  bonuin 
of  life,  and  accentuate  too  strongly  its  im- 
portance. They  cheapen  love  by  making  it 
too  common.  Romance  has  its  place  in  life, 
but  it  is  not  the  only  important  or  the  all- 
important  thing.  The  movies  sugar-coat  life 
to  such  an  extent  that  young  people  are  un- 
prepared and  shocked  when  they  marry  and 
face  Ufe  as  it  is. 

Lee  Hamilton. 


AFTER    EVERY    MEAL- FOR    LIFE 


] 


Taste 

the  Juice   of 

Real  Mint  Leaves 


affords  just  that  taste 
of  mint  we  all  like  after  meals  and  after  smoking. 
It  whitens  teeth  —  sweetens  breath  —  aids  digestion 
and  calms  the  nerves. 


BE  SURE  ITS 


WRIGLEYS 


"Don't  Shout" 


"1  hear  you.      I  can  hear 
now  as  w?ll  as  anybody. 
'How'?    Wilh  (lie  MORLEY 
PHONE.  I've  a  pair  in  mv  ears 
now,  but  ihey  are  invisible.  I 
would  not  know  I  had  them  in  _ 
myself,  only  thai  I  hear  alt  rigbt.' 
The  MORLEY  PHONE  (01  the 


DEAF 


to  Ihe  ears  what  slaves 
aieto  the  eyes.       In- 
visible, comfortable. weight- 
less and  harmless.     Anyone 
can  adjuit  it.    Over  100.000  sold.     Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials 
THE  MORLEY  CO..  Dept.789,10S.18lh  St.  Phila. 


Jincs 

disappear 


Thousands  of  women  have 
banished  wrinkles,  crowsfect. 
sagging   muscles,  heavy   chins, 
acne,  and  skin  blemishes,  by  fol- 
lowing Catherine  McCune's  simple 
home   treatment.    If  you  want  a 
youthful  contour  of  face,   a  smooth, 
alluring  skin,  let  Catherine  McCune  send 
you  her  interesting  book  explaining  this  natural,  inex- 
pensive  method.     It  is  FREE.    Catherine  McCunc, 
3  U)  Continental  Oil  BIdg.,  Denver,  Colo. 


Subscribe  for 

PHOTOPLAY 

RATES 

Ye.'^rly  Subscription:  S2.50  in  the 
United  States,  its  dependencies.  Mexico 
and  Cuba;  S3.00  Canada;  S3.50  to  for- 
eign countries.  Remittances  should  be 
made  by  check,  or  postal  or  express 
money  order. 

USE  THIS  COUPON 

CAUTION:  Do  not  subscribe  through 
persons  unknown  to  you. 
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vist  a  monaeni  or  iioo 

to    make   sure    you    are 
irreproachably  immaculate 

.  .  .  .  just  adroportwocf  Heck  applied  with  a  bit  of 
cotton  to  the  bathed  and  dried  underarms.  .  .  THEN 
you  can  be  SURE.  It's  such  a  simple  precaution.  No 
more  trouble  than  a  touch  of  rouge  to  the  cheeks.  Less 
troublethanbrushingthe  teeth.  JUST  A  MOMENT 
OR  TWO!  Heck  Deodorant  is  the  safe,  effective  way 
to  guard  against  possible  underarm  odor  from  which 
very  few  are  ordinarily  free.     Heck  is  odorless  and 

colorless.    You'll  like  it. 

Get  a  bottle  today. 

Two  sizes — 50c  and  $1. 

($  1  size  is  3  times  larger) 

At  department  and  drug 

stores  everywhere 

'DEODOHANT  |perspiraSon| 


INTRODUCTORY  OFFER —  Sj^l  caipon  or_  vtiu  for  >p«cial  stoc  t 
The  HecK-CoMHD  Co.,  Inc.,  Kansas  Citt.  Mjssouiu 

BIOc  (coin  or  sUmpi)  for  trial  siw  Htck 
JOc  (coin  Of  stamps)  lot  regular  sl«  Hock 
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20  Years  Success  in  Harmless 

REDUCTION 

OF    FAT  ' 

Don't  fool  witli   unknown,   un- 
tried, dangerous  substitutes 

Try  FAT-OFF 

REDUCING  CREAM 
AT  OUR  EXPENSE 

Reduces  flesh  ONLY  on  the  parts 
to  which  it  la  applied.    It  is  guar- 
anteed. 

An  External  Treatment 

NotaMedicine— Society  Leaders, 
Stars  of  Stage  and  Screen  use  and 

rceornmciid  tliis  world-fuiiioua  reducer  and 
bt-niitificr.  No  diet,  no  drugs,  no  excrciHi', 
no  liot  bnthd  urc  reccesary.  Siinplv  apply 
gently  to  part  you  wibIi  reduced — cliin, 
arriiB.  nbdomcn,  hips.  Icira  or  ankles.  Lenvea 
no  loose  Rcsh,  sivpa  prompt  and  aston- 
ialiins  resulla,  nn  tlioiisnndn  ol  uacre  tcatify. 
No  oila,  no  ereaec.  no  odor.  Keep  your 
fiii'ire  irim  and  ntlnic-live  with  FAT-OFF 
.    ABSOLUTELY    HARiM- 


LESS. 

SPECIAL 
OFFER 


Get-acniiainted  bareain.  Give 
FAT-OFF  [>  fiiLr  trial.  We  of- 
fer the  liircc  nize  Uiaiial  price 
$3)  fur  SI.98— no  puMluce  to  puy.  SEND 
NO  MONEY.  .S<-T.rf  (i-dv  Thit  Coupon 
{u-hich  satei  you  SI)    TODAY. 


M.  S.  Borden  Co.,  194  Krone  PI.,  Hackensack.N.J. 

Send  mo  tho  largo  (S3)  ciie  of  FAT-OFF  Reducing  Cream,  poet- 
paid,  for  trial,  1  will  pay  posilman  S1.98  only.  You  pay  poaiage. 
If  I  am  not  antiafiod  ufier  using  tlie  entire  contcnta  acaordinx  to 
directions  within  30  days  you  are  to  refund  my  money. 

Dept.  26 

Name 

Address 


FREE  BOOK 
TELLS  HOW 

You  can  quickly  quality  for 
positions  paying  S50  to  S250 
a  week  In  Motion  Picture, 
Portrait,  Commercial  or 
News  Photography  and  Pro- 
jection, or  start  your  own 
business.     No  experience  needed. 

CAMERA  ORPROJECTORGIVEN 
Learn  at  home  or  in  our 
great   New    York    Studios. 

Write  for  Big  Free  Book  of  Amazing  Opportunities. 

Job  Cliart  and  Camera  or  Projector  offer. 

N.  Y.  INSTITUTE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

10  West  33rd  Street  New  York  Dept.  37 


The  Golden  Fleecer 
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He  seemed  too  young  and  too  good  looking 
to  have  knowti  many  lonely  moments,  but  tbe 
youthful  sincerity  with  which  he  said  it  gave 
Elsa  an  odd  little  thriU. 

"Last  night  I  couldn't  sleep  for  thinking 
about  you — Please  don't  laugh  at  me,"  he 
begged,  for  Elsa'slips  had  cun'ed  in  an  unbeliev- 
ing smile.  "Oh,  I  know  I  shouldn't  tell  you  this 
when  I've  only  just  met  you  but — " 

And  then  he  went  on,  impulsively,  to  say  the 
things  which  every  woman  loves  to  hear  and 
which  Elsa  had  not  heard  for  some  time. 
While  he  was  talkiag  Elsa  was  thinking: 

"This  is  really  the  most  thrilling  thing  that 
has  happened  to  me  in  ages.  It's  just  what 
I've  been  needing.  What  a  perfectly  intrigu- 
ing mouth  he  has.  Such  expressive  eyes,  too. 
I  wonder  if  he  has  ever  thought  of  going  on 
the  screen?" 

Afterwards,  when  she  dropped  him  off  at  the 
Spanish  bungalow  court  where  he  Uved,  and 
he  persuaded  her  to  come  in  for  just  a  moment, 
she  learned  that  he  had. 

"You  see  I  had  a  bit  of  success  on  the  stage 
in  London,  and  then  came  the  war — "  He 
paused  and  Elsa  noticed  a  certain  sadness, 
which  she  found  very  appealing,  had  crept 
into  his  blue  eyes.  ".Afterwards,  when  I  got 
out  of  a  hospital,  I  couldn't  seem  to  get  a 
thing.  I  was  awfully  up  against  it — finally  had 
to  take  a  horrible  dancing  job  in  the  south  of 
France—"  he  shuddered  at  the  recollection. 

"y/'OV  ought  to  be  good  in  pictures,"  Elsa 

-*■  said  sincerely. 

"Do  you  think  so?"  he  asked  eagerly.  "Tell 
me  why.    I  would  value  your  opinion  so  much." 

"Well,  for  one  thing,  you're  different.  I 
think  people  are  getting  tired  of  Latin  types." 
She  paused  to  insert  a  cigarette  into  a  slender 
onyx  holder.  "Women  would  like  you." 
She  smiled  kno%vingly.  "And  after  all,  isn't 
it  women  who  measure  the  popularity  of  male 
stars?    Look  at  Valentino." 

"Oh,  I  say,  if  you  could  only  help  me! 
You've  no  idea  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  a  hear- 
ing when  one  is  absolutely  unknown." 

For  a  moment  Jason's  eagerness,  the  flame 
of  ambition  which  kindled  in  his  eyes,  put 
Elsa  on  her  guard.  "So,"  she  said  to  herself, 
"it  is  not  Elsa  Delmar  whose  favor  he  courts — 
it  is  Mrs.  George  Delmar,  the  wife  of  the 
famous  director."  But  as  she  raised  her  eyes 
again  to  meet  his  ardent  look,  she  dismissed 
the  thought  as  unworthy.  He  was  so  young 
and  shy,  and  it  was  so  plain  that  he  adored  her! 

When  Elsa  said  goodbye  she  had  promised 
to  speak  to  George  about  Jason  as  soon  as  he 
returned  from  location. 

Now  Elsa  had  no  intention  of  letting  this 
flirtation  get  out  of  bounds.  She  knew  of 
course  that  it  was  playing  with  fire  to  go  to 
Jason's  bungalow  so  often  (there  had  been 
several  repetitions  of  her  first  visit)  but  then 
it  had  been  a  long  time  since  Elsa  had  played 
with  fire  and  it  gave  her  a  very  delightful 
sense  of  warmth.  Besides,  she  told  herself,  it 
was  much  safer  to  go  there  than  to  have  him 
come  to  her.  One  could  never  be  absolutely 
sure  of  one's  ser%'ants.  She  was  very  careful 
to  park  her  car  some  little  distance  from  the 
entrance.  But  in  spite  of  this  precaution,  each 
time  she  hurried  along  the  hedge-bordered 
walk  leading  to  Jason's  door,  she  always 
had  the  feeling  she  was  skirting  a  volcano. 

'T'HE  cheaply  furnished  bungalow  was  a  poor 
-'■  setting  for  Jason  but  it  was  the  best  he  could 
afford,  he  told  her.  Elsa  was  tempted  to  sug- 
gest a  quaint  little  Norman  studio  which  she 
knew  about,  but  men  were  odd  about  things 
like  that  and  she  could  not  be  sure  just  how  he 
would  accept  it.  In  fact,  she  had  not  been  able 
to  figure  Jason  at  all.  His  restrairit  quite 
batBed  her.    It  is  true  that  she  had  held  him 


off — at  first.  Still,  flirtations  always  progressed 
toward  something.  As  a  rule  Elsa  had  had  to 
apply  the  brakes  long  before  this. 

And  then  one  night  it  happened. 

Elsa  was  on  her  way  to  a  party  and  had 
followed  a  sudden  impulse — or  perhaps  it  was 
feminine  intuition — to  stop  in  to  see  Jason. 
She  found  the  room  dark,  except  for  the 
flickering  of  the  candles  which  Jason  had 
lighted.  She  slipped  off  her  ermine  wrap  and 
stood  revealed  in  evening  dress — a  shimmery, 
silvery  dress,  created  by  an  artist,  to  tease  the 
eye  and  ensnare  the  senses. 

"T  JUST  came  by  for  a  minute  to — "  but  she 
-'•  got  no  further  than  that,  for  looking  up  at 
Jason  she  saw  that  something  had  crept  into 
his  eyes  which  had  never  been  there  before. 
She  drew  back  self-consciously,  as  though  to 
reach  for  her  wrap.  But  a  little  outsUpped 
word  which  she  had  not  meant  to  utter,  a 
gesture  which  betrayed  her,  and  in  one  swift 
second  she  was  in  Jason's  arms. 

^'Please,  Jason — you  mustn't.  There  are 
eyes,   ears — everywhere — " 

Elsa  knew  her  HoUywood — knew  that  it 
takes  one  small  ounce  of  fact  to  make  many 
pounds  of  fiction.  She  could  hear  them  saying: 
"Have  you  heard  the  latest?  Elsa  Delmar  is 
having  an  affair  with  that  handsome  young 
Jason  Castle." 

She  tried  weakly  to  push  him  away  but  his 
lips,  so  strong,  so  sweet,  were  pressed  against 
hers. 

"Oh,  my  darling,"  he  whispered.  "I  need 
you  so — " 

In  the  end,  it  was  his  need  of  her  that  caused 
Elsa  to  throw  caution  out  of  the  window. 

It  was  not  long  before  everybody  was  say- 
ing: "Doesn't  Elsa  Delmar  look  marvelous 
these  days?" 

To  these  compliments  Elsa  smiled  wisely 
and  said  nothing.  She  could  never  remember 
having  felt  so  absolutely  alhc.  E\-ery  hour 
she  could  steal  was  spent  with  Jason,  and  on 
the  days  when  some  important  social  engage- 
ment prevented  their  rendezvous  she  never 
failed  to  send  him  tender  little  notes.  Jason 
loved  those  little  notes,  he  told  her. 

Sometimes  they  drove  to  the  beach  in 
Elsa's  car  and  sat  for  hours  on  the  Palisades, 
watching  the  ships  like  tiny  specks  on  the  far 
distant  horizon.  Elsa  liked  best,  when  she 
could  manage  it,  to  drive  to  the  beach  at 
night,  when  the  water  shimmered  hke  oiled 
sUk,  and  she  could  lie  in  Jason's  arms  while  he 
told  her  of  places  he  had  seen — Paris,  Monte 
Carlo,  Bucharest.  Whenever  their  conversa- 
tion turned  to  pictures,  which  it  often  did,  for 
Jason  was  working  occasionally,  he  would  re- 
mind her  of  her  promise  to  speak  to  her  hus- 
band about  him. 

"  JUST  be  patient,  darling.  I'll  know  when 
•J  the  right  moment  comes.  George  is  broad- 
minded  but — "  She  left  the  sentence  in  mid-air 
for  Jason  himself  to  finish. 

Onenight,  when  they  were  having  their  coffee, 
Elsa  said  to  George,  apropos  of  nothing  at  all: 

"Isn't  it  odd  that  there  are  so  few  really 
attractive  blond  men  on  the  screen?" 

"I  could  use  one  in  my  next  picture,"  said 
George,  ashing  his  cigar  in  his  coffee  cup,  a 
habit  which  always  rather  annoyed  Elsa 
though  she  never  mentioned  it. 

"For  the  lead?"  she  asked,  trying  to  make 
her  interest  appear  very  casual. 

"Yes — opposite  Dalmores." 

Now  it  is  often  said  of  women  drivers  that 
you  can  never  anticipate  what  their  next  move 
vnW  be.  The  same  is  true  of  women  in  love. 
Elsa  had  begun  the  conversation  with  the  in- 
tention of  asking  George  to  give  Jason  a 
chance,  without,' of  course,  hinting  that  she 
had  any  personal  interest  in  him.     She  felt 
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that  Jason  was  really  a  potential  star  and  once 
he  was  established  it  would  be  rather  thrilling 
to  have  him  referred  to  as  "Elsa  Dclmar's 
discovery."  But  with  the  mention  of  Donna 
Dalmores,  that  torrid  importation  who  al- 
ready had  several  Hollywood  casualties 
chalked  up  to  her  credit,  Elsa's  question  con- 
gealed on  her  Ups. 

SHE  thought  of  Jason,  her  beautiful,  blond 
Jason,  playing  opposite  the  sultry  Donna. 
The  way  the  Continental  actress  abandoned 
herself  to  love  scenes  was  common  gossip.  It 
was  a  matter  of  professional  pride  with  her  that 
no  man  could  resist  her.  "  I  have  but  to  pout  ze 
red  mouth — .10,"  Donna  had  been  heard  to 
remark.  Would  Jason  be  able  to  resist  her? 
Or  rather,  could  she  herself  hold  him,  once  he 
knew  Donna? 

No — she  would  not  chance  it.  She  knew  her 
limitations.  She  heard  George's  voice  from  a 
long  way  off,  for  her  mind  had  been  back  in 
the  Spanish  bungalow. 

"Did  you  have  somebody  in  mind?" 

"No,  darling."  Elsa  quickly  lighted  the 
cigarette  which  she  had  been  idly  twirling 
between  her  fingers.  "I  merely  remarked  that 
it  is  odd  there  are  so  few  blond  men  in 
pictures." 

E.\cuse  for  Elsa  there  may  have  been  none. 
Morals,  however,  are  often  a  matter  of  geog- 
raphy. Elsa,  remember,  was  living  in  the 
emotional  center  of  the  world;  in  a  fantastic 
community  where  love-making  is  looked  .upon 
as  a  legitimate  business;  where  love  dramas 
are  manufactured  for  world  consumption  just 
as  cars  are  manufactured  in  Detroit.  It  is  only 
natural  that  private  Uves  should  be  influenced 
by  professional  lives. 

Elsa  considered  that  her  private  life  was  no 
one's  afifair  but  her  own.  She  confided  in  no 
one  and  congratulated  herself  that  no  breath 
of  scandal  had  touched  her.  She  felt  that  she 
had  really  been  very  clever  about  it.  The 
trouble  with  most  women  was  that  they  did 
not  use  their  heads.  Her  greatest  difficulty 
now  was  with  Jason  himself.  He  was  becoming 
rather  insistent  that  she  persuade  George  to 
give  him  a  part  in  his  new  picture. 

"I"  HEAR  they  are  looking  for  a  leading  man 
-'■  for  Dalmores,"  he  said.  "  I  ought  to  be  ideal 
for  that." 

Elsa  admitted  that  he  would  be. 

"But  you  see  I  have  to  handle  George  very 
carefully,"  she  explained.  "If  he  thought  I 
was  trying  to  sell  him  the  idea  of  using  you  in  a 
picture  he  might  become  suspicious.  And 
we  don't  want  that,  do  we,  dear?" 

Jason  agreed  that  of  course  they  didn't.  He 
confided,  however,  that  he  was  really  awfully 
up  against  it  and  that  he  had  to  get  something 
soon. 

"Just  trust  me  to  know  the  right  moment 
to  speak  to  George  about  you,"  she  tried  to 
placate  him.  Elsa  was  thinking  that  perhaps 
when  the  Dalmores  picture  was  finished  might 
be  a  very  opportune  time  to  speak  to  George 
about  Jason. 

But  a  few  days  later  something  happened 
which  caused  her  to  change  her  mind  about 
that. 

She  and  George  were  at  dinner. 

"I  saw  your  car  parked  on  Argyle  Street 
this  afternoon,"  he  said  casually.  "I  thought 
you  were  going  to  Ona  Munsell's  party." 

Elsa  was  engaged  in  spearing  an  oyster  in 
her  cocktail. 

"I  did — but  I  had  to  drop  in  at  the  dress- 
maker's," she  quickly  alibied  herself,  trying 
to  remember  whether  any  of  the  dressmaker's 
bills,  giving  her  proper  address,  were  on 
George's  desk. 

"That  Rolls-Royce  of  yours  is  rather  con- 
spicuous you  know,"  added  George. 

It  was  just  a  little  thing,  of  course,  and  per- 
haps George's  words  carried  no  hidden  mean- 
ing.   Still,  his  remark  had  given  Elsa  a  start. 

The  next  day  when  Jason  telephoned  at  the 
usual  time  the  maid  told  him  that  Mrs.  Del- 
mar  was  not  in. 

"What  did  he  say?"  Elsa  asked  from  the 


bathtub  where  she  had  been  coaching  the 
maid  on  the  conversation. 

"He  says,  Madame,  that  it  is  very  important 
that  he  see  you  today,"  the  maid  answered 
without  change  of  e.xpression. 

But  Elsa  did  not  see  Jason  that  day  nor  the 
next.  Two  or  three  times  she  took  up  the 
telephone  to  call  him,  then  changed  her  mind 
What  if  George  had  heard  something  to  arouse 
his  suspicions?  Suppose  he  were  having  her 
watched?  She  could  not,  she  told  herself, 
afford  to  take  any  chances.  It  had  been  a  very 
pleasant  interlude  while  it  lasted  but  Elsa 
knew  which  side  her  bread  was  buttered  on. 
She  knew,  too,  that  there  were  some  things 
which  George  simply  would  not  stand  for. 
Newspaper  notoriety,  for  instance.  The  time 
had  come,  she  wisely  decided,  to  ring  down 
the  curtain  on  Jason. 

She  failed,  however,  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  Jason  might  have  some  ideas 
on  the  matter  himself.  Consequently,  when 
the  butler  announced  one  evening  a  week 
later  that  Mr.  Castle  was  waiting  in  the  draw- 
ing room,  Elsa  simply  went  cold  all  over. 
Whatever  had  possessed  Jason  to  come  to  her? 
Her  first  impulse  was  to  refuse  to  see  him,  but 
on  second  thought  she  decided  it  might  be 
better  to  get  it  over  with.  She  would  be  very 
sweet,  very  charming,  but  she  would  make  it 
plain  that  everything  was  ended. 

"  TlUT  you  can't  end  it — like  this,"  Jason  said 
■'-'when  she  had  explained  the  matter  to  him. 

"No?"  Elsa  lifted  her  finely  arched  brows. 
Something  told  her  that  Jason  was  going  to  be 
difficult.    "Why  not?"  she  asked. 

"Perhaps  you  have  forgotten,  my  dear  Elsa, 
that  you  made  a  promise — a  promise  which  you 
have  not  yet  kept." 

"I'm  sorry  about  that,  Jason — I  really  am — 
but  you  see  George  has  heard  something — 
about  you  and  me,  I  mean.  I  wouldn't  dare 
ask  him  now." 

"I  see,"  he  said  thoughtfully.  "You  love 
your  husband  then?" 

"Of  course  I  do." 

"And  you  wouldn't  want  him  to  know  that 
you  had  been — shall  we  say,  indiscreet?" 

Elsa  stared  at  him  a  little  dazedly.  This 
was  a  new  Jason  she  was  facing.  What  was  he 
driving  at?  Her  nervous  fingers  twisted  the 
long  string  of  jade  beads  which  hung  about  her 
neck. 

"Naturally,  I  wouldn't  want  him  to  know — " 
Elsa  flushed  a  little.  She  wished  he  would  not 
look  at  her  like  that.  She  glanced  toward  the 
mantel.  The  little  ivory  clock  pointed  to 
almost  six.  George  might  be  coming  any 
minute.  She  must  get  rid  of  Jason  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

"Then  perhaps  you  would  be  %vilUng  to  pay 
— to  keep  that  knowledge  from  him." 

"Why,  what  do  you  mean?"  demanded 
Elsa,  knowing  of  course  exactly  what  he 
meant. 

"I  mean,  my  dear,  that  foolish  women  some- 
times have  to  pay  for  the  foolish  letters  they 
write."  He  took  from  his  pocket  a  httle  packet 
of  letters.  Elsa's  heart  seemed  to  do  a  nose 
dive  toward  her  stomach  as  she  caught  sight 
of  the  tall  vertical  writing. 

""YOU   mean   you   are   blackmailing   me?" 

■'•  There  was  a  little  shiver  in  her  voice. 

Jason  shrugged.  "If  you  wish  to  call  it 
that." 

At  that  moment  Elsa  heard  a  car  turn  into 
the  driveway. 

"How  much  do  you  want?"  she  asked 
tensely. 

"There  are  ten  letters  here."  He  fingered 
the  packet  as  though  to  make  sure.  "I  think 
a  thousand  dollars  each  would  be  only  fair." 

What  price  indiscretion!  She  had  fooHsh- 
ly  been  thinking  in  terms  of  fifty  or  perhaps 
a  hundred  dollars,  but  ten  thousand!  She  stared 
at  him  with  unbelieving  eyes.  Could  this 
coolly  demanding  person  be  the  tender,  ador- 
ing Jason  she  had  known — the  man  in  whose 
arms  she  had  foohshly  tarried — because  he 
needed  her  so? 


^^—andthaf^  says  a 
Chicago  bachelor 
%  a  definite  part  of 


a  woman  s  warm 
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In  a  recent  discussion  as  to  "What  consti- 
tutes charm?" — the  above  remark  of  a  prom- 
inent young  Chicagoan  was  made  regarding 
the  importance  of  a  fresh,  natural-appear- 
ing complexion.  The  kind  that  results 
from  studied  care  and  the  use  of  pure 
LANCHERE  BLUE  ROSE  ROUGE. 

Once  you  use  this  velvety-smooth  rouge 
you  will  note  the  improvement  in  your 
make-up.  Because  it  is  compounded  with 
a  pure  oil,  it  spreads  evenly,  clings  for 

hours,  and  protects  your  skin  against 
dust,  wind  and  sun. 


Q^sk  for  Ldnchere  Blue  Rose  Rouge  at  department  and 
drug  stores.  It  comes  in  four  shades.  Cabaret,  Grena. 
dtne,  Senorita,  Bordeaux' — in  slim,  stlyery  cases.  50c. 
Refills,  2^c.  Send  for  free  rouge  chart.  IVrite 
MARIE  BONNARD,  Lanchere  Cosmetician.  Box 
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D  Please  send  me  prepaid  (25c  enclosed)  Lanchere  Blue 
Rose  Acquaintance  Set  containing:  Bath  Crystals, 
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YOU  CM, 

BE  BEAUTIFUL/ 

I  do  two  things.  I  correct  every  defect,  t 

develop  hidden  beauty.  My  startling  reauJts 

^th  more  than  100.000  womon  prove  that 

any  one  can  be  given  beauty.  No  matter  how 

hopeless,  write  me.  My  way  of  making  women 

over  com-pletely  is  amazingly  different.  Thou- 

eanda  write  me  that  results  are  almost  beyond 

belief.  Yet  every  Lucille  Youngbeauty  aid  is  scientific— —known 

to  act  for  all  alike.  That  ia  why  I  can  guarantee  your  absolute 

eatisfaction.  Not  a  penny  to  pay  unless  I  give  results  you, 

Bay  are  marvelous. 

amazingly  quick 

No  long  waiting.  In  s.  few  days  clear 
your    skin.    Knd    pimplea,    freckles, 
blackheads,  whiteheads,  muddy  skin, 
jilyskin,  dry  skin,  liverspots,  rough- 
ness,     redness,     sallww     appearance. 
Banish  vn-inkles.  Reduce  fatlegu,  arms, 
ankles,    your    whole    body.    Or    build 
scrawny  figure  to  beauty.   Grow   eye- 
lashes, eyebrows,  hair.  Beautify  com- 
pletely. 


BE  RID  OF 
Pimples,  Freckles 

Blackheads,  Whiteheads 
Coarse  Pores 
Wrinkles 
Muddy  Skin 
Sallowness 
Thinness 
Fat 
IMPROVE 
Eyelashes 
Eyebrows 
Hair 
Figure 


FREE  TRIAL 


You  can  try  all  of  my  beauty  aids — or 

juflt  the  ones  you  need  most — absolutely 

without  risking  a  -penny.   I   want  you   to 

tnake  me  prove  that  I  can  take  any  degree 

of  bomeliness  and  impart  beauty  instead.  .  . 

or  take  some  prettiness  and  i  mpart  stunning 

Ijood  looks.  I  \7ill  send  you  everything  to  try 

my  beauty  aids  full  two  weeks.  There  are  no 

conditions,  strings,  excuses.  You  are  the  sole 

judge.  If  not  delighted,  you  just  say  BO — and 

your  word  is  final. 

And  I  Teach  You  Fascination 

Tour  physical  beauty  is  not  all.  I  give  you,  too; 
the  innermost  secrets  of  fascination.  I  disclose 
this  priceless  art  in  my  sensational  book  "How 
to  Fascinate  Men,"  In  an  hour  you  will  leam 
marvelous  things  you  could  not  discover  your- 
self in  a  lifetime.  You  will  learn  how  the  world's 
Birens  mako  men  their  helpless  slaves,  learn  to 
win  love,  to  control  men,  to  pick  and  choose  at 
will.  These  secrets  are  free  to  every  woman  with 
her  free  trial  of  my  beauty  aids.  Remember,  you 
have   everything    to   gain — absolutely    nothing    to 
lose.  So  TODAY— 

Send  Coupon  For  Free  Trial  Offer 
[  LUaLLETolFNG,956rLlI7ill7YTiIn7Bldg^^^         ] 

J  Absolutely  without  obligation  on  my  part,  eend  your  . 

I  wonderful   FREE    OFFER   and    Booklet.    This   coupon  | 

I  only  tells  you  I  am  intorested.  It  does  not  coauuit  me  j 

I  in  any  way.  I 

I  Name | 

(Street I 

City State j 


myPianom 


-IN  90  DAYS! 

Play  anything— jazz  to  ctaasical !  Even  if 

you  know  nothing  about  piano  music— 

I'll  have  your  lingers  dancing  over  tbo 

il:<.-yboard  with  confidence    in  9U  days. 

■  If  you  can  hum  urwhijttle  a  tune  you  can 

play  It!  Myatudents  aro  broadcaatinp— 

makinK  momy,    MAKE   ME  PROVE  IT! 

Without  puzzjini^  notes!    Without 

practicing  tedious  acalesi  I've 

found  the  way  to  brin?  out  your 

musical  instinct.  New  and  original 

n  docs   nwny  Triih   yeara    of 

YOU  WANT  THE  PROOFI 

nd  it.  Write  me  now. 
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Personal  Daintiness 

The  Confidence  of  Complete 

Cleanliness  Comes  ^Vith  The  Proper 

Practice  of  Feminine  Hygiene 

Feminine  Hygiene  practiced  in  a  safe  and  whole- 
some way  does  make  you  feel  and  look  younger. 

The  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  are  dainty, 
fresh  and  clean  comes  at  once  with  the  use  of  Stirizol. 
It  also  eliminates  body  odors  quickly. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  Stirizol  has  proved  its 
Value.  It  is  very  soothing  and  healing — extremely 
effective — yet  not  harmful.  The  Ji.oo  jar  of  Stirizol 
Powder  will  make  many  quarts  of  sohition  of  the 
strength  best  suited  to  your  individual  ni-eds. 

At  Dept.  and  Drug 
Stores  or  direct  from 
The  Stirizol  Companv. 

'"  Snfng.  N.'y!''  I^'VERY  REFRESHINOAa 


CTIRIZOI 


pP  YOUR  SKIN  YOUNG 

I  •      Tedious   treatments  unnecessary 
if  the  soap  used  for  daily  cleansing  is 

Resinol 


A  shaft  of  the  afternoon  sun  fell  upon  his 
iDlond  head  and  touched  it  %vith  gold.  Incon- 
^'ruously  enough  Elsa  thought  of  that  other 
Jason  who  had  gone  in  search  of  the  Golden 
Fleece.  A  gallant  quest  that.  But  times  had 
indeed  changed.  This  Jason  was  in  quest  of  a 
fleece,  too,  but  of  a  more  modern  variety. 

TTEN  thousand  doUars!  Certainly  an  exorbi- 
-*•  tant  price  to  pay  for  a  packet  of  meaningless 
little  notes.  Still,  it  might  be  a  small  price  to 
pay  for  safety.  Suppose  the  thing  should  get 
into  the  papers.  E.xcerpts  from  some  of  those 
notes  paraded  through  Elsa's  mind. 

"My  own  darhng — 

Do  you  have  the  smallest  idea 
how  I've  missed  you  today? 
Yesterday  at  this  time  you 
held  me  in  your  arms.  .  . 

"It  is  so  sweet — so  precious — 
this  love  of  ours.  .  .  . 

"Vou  are  with  me  in  thought 
every  minute.  ..." 

.'Vnd  the  one  where  she  quoted  the  popular 
song  hit — 

"You  will  always  be 

My  necessity"  (she  remembered  she  had 

underlined  that) 
"I'd  be  lost  without  you." 

How  perfectly  awful  it  would  be  to  see  those 
letters  on  the  front  page  of  the  morning  paper. 
She  could  \'isualize  the  headhnes — .\ctor 
Blackmails  Wife  of  Celeer.\ted  Director. 
Hollywood  Lon'E  Tryst  Bared.  George 
would  never  forgi\e  her  and  Elsa  certainly  had 
no  desire  to  rehnquish  her  position  as  Mrs. 
George  Delmar.  Ten  thousand  was  a  lot  of 
money — she  would  probably  ha\e  to  pawn  her 
pearls — but  at  that  moment  Elsa  wanted 
safety  at  any  price. 

She  rose  to  her  feet,  trying  to  register  utter 
contempt. 

"I  haven't  that  much  money  now — but 
I'll  bring  it  to  you  tomorrow,"  she  promised 
recklessly. 

".\  check  will  do,  my  dear  Elsa,"  he  said 
suavely. 

"But  I  can't  do  that.  You'll  have  to  trust 
me  to — " 

Before  she  finished  the  sentence  George  was 
in  the  doorway.  Elsa,  who  had  always  con- 
gratulated herself  that  she  used  her  head, 
knew  that  she  was  trapped. 

"Hello,  dear,"  he  greeted  her.  Then, 
noticing  Jason  who  was  seated  with  his  back 
to  the  door,  he  added:  "Pardon  me  for  burst- 
ing in  like  this — I  didn't  know  you  had  com- 
pany." 

Elsa  introduced  them.  She  wondered  if 
George  noticed  how  odd  her  voice  sounded. 
She  could  feel  Httle  beads  of  perspiration 
coming  out  on  her  hp,  though  a  moment  before 
she  had  been  shivering.  Jason,  she  noticed 
with  considerable  rcUef,  had  at  least  been 
considerate  enough  to  slip  the  packet  of  letters 
into  his  coat  pocket. 

"Is  this  the  young  man  you  were  telling  me 
about,  Elsa?"  inquired  George  after  he  had 
rung  for  the  butler  to  bring  some  cocktails. 

"Why — I  don't  remember,"  she  lied. 

"That  night  we  were  talking  about  a  blond 
man  to  play  opposite  Dalmores,"  he  reminded 
her. 

"Oh,  yes."  Elsa  managed  a  sickly  smile.  She 
remembered  distinctly  that  she  had  not 
mentioned  any  particular  man.  Was  George 
just  being  subtle? 

MR.  CASTLE  would  be  a  perfect  contrast 
for  Dalmores.    Don't  you  think  so?" 
Elsa  nodded.    This  wasn't  a  bit  like  George. 
"Ha\'e   you  done  any  picture   work?"  he 
turned  to  Jason. 

Elsa  was  left  out  of  the  conversation  that 
followed.  Shesat  there  twistingand  untwisting 
the  jade  beads  while  George  outlined  the  story 


for  the  next  Dalmores  picture.  'While  he 
talked,  Elsa  was  thinking:  "If  George  gives 
him  that  role  opposite  Dalmores  he  certainly 
ought  to  be  decent  enough  to  return  those 
letters  to  me.  I  wonder  if  I  ought  to  put  in  a 
good  word  for  him  so  he'll  know  that  I  really 
meant  to  speak  to  George  all  the  time."  Two 
or  three  times  she  moistened  her  lips  to  speak, 
then  changed  her  mind. 

When  Jason  finally  rose  to  go  George  had 
agreed  to  give  him  a  screen  test  the  following 
day.  A  week  later  the  papers  announced  that 
Jason  Castle,  the  Continental  actor,  would  play 
opposite  Donna  Dalmores  in  the  ne.xt  George 
Delmar  production. 

Now  this  came  as  a  complete  surprise  to 
Elsa,  who  had  had  a  very  uncomfortable  week. 
George  had  said  nothing  whatever  about  the 
screen  test  and  she  thought  it  wiser  not  to  ask 
him  about  it.  Nor  had  she  heard  from  Jason. 
She  interpreted  his  silence  as  indicating  that 
he  meant  to  do  nothing  further  about  the 
letters.  However,  when  George  announced 
that  the  company  was  going  to  the  mountains 
on  location  she  felt  considerably  reUexed.  His 
absence  would  gi\'e  her  a  chance  to  get  hold  of 
herself. 

So  she  bought  some  smart  new  clothes 
which  did  a  great  deal  toward  restoring  her 
self-confidence,  found  a  new  masseuse  who  was 
really  a  wonder,  went  on  a  lamb  chop  and  pine- 
apple diet,  and  by  the  time  George  returned 
she  felt  better  able  to  cope  with  the  situation. 

CO' much  so  that  when  he  came  in  to  kiss  her 
'-'goodnight  on  his  first  evening  at  home  she 
was  able  to  say  quite  naturally: 

"By  the  way,  how  did  your  new  leading  man 
turn  out?" 

"Splendid,  my  dear.  I  consider  him  one  of 
my  greatest  discoveries." 

Elsa  mentally  patted  herself  on  the  back. 
Funny  how  absolutely  blind  men  were — -par- 
ticularly husbands. 

"He  should  go  far,  that  boy.  He  works  in  a 
rather  unique  way." 

Elsa  mentally  added:  "A}id  how!" 

"In  fact,  my  dear,  I  feel  so  indebted  to  you 
for  introducing  him  to  me  that  I  brought  you 
a  Uttle  gift  as  evidence  of  my  appreciation." 

"Oh,  George,  you  arc  a  darling."  Elsa 
sUpped  her  arms  about  his  neck  and  kissed  him 
lightly  on  the  cheek.  She  hoped  it  was  those 
emerald  earrings  she  had  been  wanting. 

"It's  somewhat  chfferent  from  my  former 
gifts."  He  paused  for  a  second,  then  added: 
"But  I  hope  it  may  prove  even  more  valuable 
to  you."  Something  about  the  way  he  was 
looking  at  her  caused  Elsa  to  feel  oddly  self- 
conscious. 

He  took  from  his  pocket  a  tiny  key  and 
handed  it  to  Elsa. 

""T  TOOK  a  safety  deposit  bo.x  for  you  at  the 
-'■  bank  today.    This  is  the  key." 

She  took  it,  puzzled.  A  safely  deposit  box. 
What  use  could  she  have  for  one.  Her  jewels 
were  well  insured.  She  had  nothing  else  of 
value.  She  knew  that  some  women  went  in 
for  bonds,  but  she  never  had. 

"But,  George — "  she  began. 

"Yes,  I  know,  my  dear.  You're  wondering 
what  you  will  keep  in  it."  He  handed  her  a 
small  oblong  package  which  he  took  from  his 
inside  pocket.  "There  are  only  two  places 
where  this  will  be  absolutely  safe.  One  is  in  a 
safety  bo.x."  His  eyes  twinkled  with  an  oddly 
amused  smile.  "Good  night,  my  dear — and 
sweet  dreams." 

Before  Elsa  could  open  the  package  he  had 
left  the  room,  closing  the  door  softly  behind 
him. 

Still  puzzled,  she  ripped  the  covering  from 
the  package,  and  a  crimson  flush  mounted  her 
cheeks.  Instantly  she  knew  that  the  other 
safe  place  for  such  a  package  was  the  fire. 
Impulsively  she  flung  it  where  the  fire  was 
hottest.  A  flare  shot  up,  revealing  for  one 
second  a  fragment  on  which  was  written 
" .  .  .  .  always  be — my  necessity."  A  slender 
flame  curled  over  it  and  Elsa  breathed  a  sigh 
of  reUef  as  it  dropped  into  black  ash. 
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Ten  Years  Ago  in  Photoplay 


REACHING  into  the  grab-bag  of  mem- 
ories of   ten  summers   ago — wlien  you 
and  I  were  younger,  Maggie. 
Here's  a  quaint  little  paragraph  from  the 
issue  for  July.  iyi9: 

"A  new  dramatic  star  is  promised  by  George 
Loane  Tucker  when  his  independent  produc- 
tion, 'The  Miracle  Man,'  is  produced.  She  is 
Betty  Compson,  long  an  ornament  to  Christie 
comedies." 

Well,  there's  one  we  and  George  didn't  go 
wrong  on! 
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Betty  Compson  and  hat.  She 
looked  like  this  in  her  Christie 
comedy  days,  just  before  bloom- 
ing into  stardom  in  1919  in  "The 
Miracle  Man" 

MARY  PICKFORD  has  just  had  a  birth- 
day— her  Hventy-fifth. 
All  the  poor  little  tike  got  was  a  few  dia- 
monds and  emeralds,  a  mink  coat  and  a  saddle 
horse.  And  Mother  Smith  threw  her  a  big 
birthday  dinner,  and  Mary  blew  out  all  the 
candles.  And  she's  just  about  to  appear  on 
the  screen  in  "Daddy  Long  Legs"  and  be  just 
toocunnin'  for  anything! 

SAY — just  how  mildewed  are  we,  any- 
way?    Here's  a  bit  that  says,  "Florence 
Yidor     long    a    Lasky    favorite,    is    coming 


back    under    the    direction   of    her    husband, 
King  Vidor." 

I  don't  believe  it.  Hortense,  just  have  a 
good  look  for  a  gray  hair  on  this  dizzy  head, 
will  you? 

•"PHIS  is  a  big  month  for  us — the  lilms  are 
-'■  making  history,  as  fast  as  the  cranks  can 
grind. 

"We  feature  "Broken  Blossoms"  in  story 
form — that  master-picture  by  Old  Fox  Grif- 
fith that  set  Barthelmess  for  "Tol'able  David" 
and  gave  Lil  Gish  another  beating.  Look — 
Donald  Crisp  is  dragging  her  by  the  hair — 
Iiere  she  is  dying  in  the  garret,  with  Chinky 
Dick  bending  over  her. 

.And  just  beyond  the  horizon  is  "The  Miracle 
Man,"  maker  of  Meighan  and  Compson  and 
Chaney. 

A  PRETTY  photo  of  PauUne  Starke  before 
-'  »•  she  found  IT.  Remember  what  a  blank 
she  was  then?  .  .  .  Jack  Holt  with  all  his 
hair.  .  .  .  Mary  Thurman,  just  out  of  bathing 
suits  at  Sennett,  coyly  showing  two  inches  of 
ankle  to  the  camera.  .  .  .  Norma  Talmadge's 
new  picture  is  "Nancy  Lee,"  and  Conway 
Tearle  is  her  leading  man.  ...  A  pitiful  story 
headed  "Where  is  Mac  Marsh?"  It  seems  the 
little  girl  has  retired  for  a  spell. 

npEN  years  ago  this  month  one  of  the  \'ery 
^  first   "Do  you  remember  when?"  stories 
appeared  in  connection  with  lihns. 

COMMODORE  BLACKTON  has  written 
us  a  piece  on  the  old  Vitagraph  gang.  I 
\i  ish  you  could  all  see  some  of  these  pictures 
■vc  print! 

"The  Big  Four" — John  Bunny,  Kate  Price, 
ITora  Finch,  Hughie  Mack.  Here  are 
I  illian  ("Dimples")  Walker  and  Florence 
Lawrence.  And  dear  old  Charles  Kent,  long 
dead,  and  William  Shea,  too.  Leo  Delaney 
(a  nice  leading  man)  and  the  beloved  Florence 
Turner  in  a  scene  from  "  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities." 
And  a  shot  from  the  first  "Uncle  Tom,"  with 
Link-  Eva  dying  just  as  dead  as  she  did  when 
Universal  paid  nearly  a  million  for  the  pri\'i- 
lege  not  long  ago.  Naomi  Childers,  Zena 
Keefe,  Rosemary  Theby,  Rose  Tapley,  Julia 
Swayne  Gordon — Hortense,  a  clean  hankie  and 
the  smelling  salts,  please. 

GLORIA  SW ANSON'S  new  one  is  "For 
Better,  for  Worse,"  and  our  learned  Julian 
Johnson  says  it  is  for  the  better.  Elliott  Dex- 
ter, Tom  Forman,  Theodore  Roberts,  Wanda 
Hawley,  Ray  Hatton — all  that  grand  old 
gang.  .  .  .  Gerry  Farrar  and  Milton  Sills  have 
just  appeared  in  "The  Stronger  Vow,"  and 
Johnson  is  very  sweet  about  it  all.  .  .  .Whoa! 
Man  the  lifeboats !  May  Allison  is  stranded  on 
a  desert  island  in  "The  Island  of  Intrigue." 
Jack  Mower  to  the  rescue!  .  .  .  -And  Pauline 
Frederick  is  playing  another  of  those  double 
roles  she  specializes  in. 

BUSYBODY,  ROCHESTER— Checking  up 
again,  you  old  thing!  Pauline  Frederick 
is  about  33.  Alice  Brady  is  in  her  middle 
twenties.  Bert  Lytell  is  about  30.  Norma 
Talmadge  is  about  22. 

No — .Antonio  Moreno  is  NOT  engaged  to 
anyone! 


A  reprint  of  the  first  set  of  pictures  in  Photoplay's  Cut 
Picture  Puzzle  Contest  'will  be  sent  free  to  anyone  on 
request.  A  postcard  will  bring  thetn  and  a  copy  of  the 
complete  rules.  Address  Cut  Picture  Puzzle  Contest, 
Photoplay  Magazine,  750  N.Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


SEND    COUPON 
FOR  TRIAL  TUBE 


Send  this  coupon  with  4  cents  for  mailing  costs  to 
Dept.  L-6,  Meniholatum  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  You 
will  get  a  trial  tube  of  Mentholatum. 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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FRECkLES 


,  .  T^move     , 
tnis  ugly  mask^ 

There's  no  longer  the  slightest  need  of 
feeling  ashamed  of  your  freckles,  as 
Othine — double  strength — is  guaranteed 
to  remove  these  homely  spots. 

Simply  get  an  ounce  of  Othine  from 
any  drug  or  department  store  and  apply 
a  little  of  it  night  and  morning  and  you 
should  soon  see  that  even  the  worst 
treclsles  have  begun  to  disappear,  while 
the  ligiiter  ones  have  vanished  entirely. 
It  is  seldom  that  more  than  an  ounce  is 
needed  to  completely  clear  the  skin  and 
gain   a   beautiful   comple.xion. 

Be  sure  to  ask  for  double  strength 
Othine,  as  this  is  sold  under  guarantee 
of  money  back  if  it  fails  to  remove  your 
freclvles. 

OTHIN  E 

DOUBLE   STRENGTH 

BLONDES! 

A  million 
dollar  secret 

A  PRICELESS  beauty 
secret  for  every 
blonde  who  wants  to  keep 
her  hair  light,  bright  and 
lovely!  All  you  do  is  use 
K^  tj  a  special  shampoo  when 
1^  g  you  wash  your  hair.  This 
^■^  JL  new  shampoo  for  bloyides 
^  A  only  is  called  Blondex. 
^H  Keeps  hair  from  darken- 
^^^H  ing — puts  new  life  and 
^^H  sparkle  in  dull,  faded 
^^"  hair.  Acts  in  safe,  natural 
'  ^  way — no  dyes  or  harsh 
bleaches — fine  for  scalp.  Already  used  by  a 
million  blondes.  At  all  leading  drug  and  depart- 
ment stores. 


Are  You  Always   ExcKed?     Fatigued  7     Worried? 
I   Gloomy?   Pessimistic?   Constipation,  indigestinn,  cold 

aweats,   diziy   spells  and    bashF'i'neag  are  caaBCd  by 
NERVE   EXHAUSTION.      Druga.    tonics   and   medicines  eannai    /i.-ip 
toeak.   sick  7t*n'f«.'      Learn   how    to    ruRain  Vieor,  Calmaesa  and  Stilf 
Confidence.     Send  2Sc  for  this  amazing  book. 
RICHARD  BLACKSTONE,  N-227»FLATIR0N  BUILDING.  NEW  YORK 

Greater  ocportanities  now  in  advertis- 
ing. Leam  easily  and  quickly  in  spare 
time.  Practical  work.  No  text  books. 
Old  established  school.  Low  tuition.— 
Easy  terms.      Send  for  frte  booUtl  of  11- 

Page-Davfs  School  of  Adverl'slnB 
Dept.  283-B.  3601  Mich.  Ave..Chlcaeo 


Money  for  You ! 

See  page  58  of  this  issue  for 
Photoplay's  $5,000 

Cut  Puzzle  Contest 


Girls'  Problems 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  14  ] 


eye.  Perhaps  you  would  have  made  a 
tragedy  of  this  dissimilarity  of  coloring.  But 
not  Colleen.  Her  Irish  sense  of  humor  and  her 
good  common  sense  came  to  the  rescue.  When 
people  spoke  about  her  eyes  she  made  some 
comic,  amusing  answer.  She  couldn't  change 
them,  but  she  could  laugh  at  them. 

And  now  she  wouldn't  change,  even  if  she 
could.  Her  eyes  are  one  of  her  greatest  assets 
— perhaps  it  is  the  oddity  of  coloring  that 
makes  them  photograph  so  "electrically," 
that  makes  her  Colleen  Moore  of  the  un- 
forgettable eyes — different  from  anyone  else. 

And  for  the  girl  who  is  large-boned  and 
somewhat  tall,  whose  hands  and  feet  are  cor- 
respondingly large  and  whose  neck  is  some- 
what long,  what  better  example  of  overcome 
difficulties  is  there  than  Greta  Garbo?  She  has 
turned  awkwardness  into  a  rare  and  unusual 
charm,  and  who  thinks  of  her  ever  as  a  big- 
boned,  tall  girl  with  oversize  hands  and  feet? 
The  glamorous  Greta  makes  us  all  forget  mere 
physical  qualities.  But  I  doubt  very  much 
if  she  could  have  achieved  this  without  con- 
scious effort  on  her  part. 

ZaSu  Pitts  isn't  the  prettiest  girl  on  the 
screen.  But  she  has  one  of  the  most  expressive 
faces  to  be  seen.  And  she  is  thought  by  many, 
many  people  to  have  the  most  expressive 
hands.  I  heard  a  popular  leading  man  say  one 
day  that  he  would  rather  watch  the  play  of 
expression  in  ZaSu's  hands  than  the  most 
beautiful  face  in  Hollywood!  Extravagant 
praise,  but  it  proves  that  personality  just  must 
oiil,  and  that  facial  beauty  is  not  the  only 
beauty  that  attracts. 

Baclanova  has  a  mole  on  her  cheek,  right 
near  her  nose.  It's  part  of  the  Baclanova 
allure  and  charm.  But  Jessica  S.  ^\Tites  me 
that  a  small  mole  on  her  face  is  turning  what 
has  every  reason  to  be  a  blessed  and  happy 
girlhood  into  a  veritable  tragedy — she  can't 
forget  that  mole  a  minute  and  she  spends 
most  of  her  time  tr>'ing  to  cover  it  up  with 
creams  and  powders.  And  yet  Baclanova,  who 
could  easily  disguise  her  mole  with  makeup 
judiciously  applied,  knows  it  for  the  dis- 
tinguishing mark  that  it  is  and  flaunts  it 
proudly  before  the  all-seeing  ej'e  of  the  camera. 

There  isn't  any  moral  to  tids.  Except  the 
age-old  one  of  making  the  best  of  it  and  for- 
getting the  rest  of  it.  If  there  are  any  ques- 
tions of  this  kind  which  are  troubling  you, 
write  to  me,  stating  your  problem  as  clearly 
and  briefly  as  you  can,  and  perhaps  I  can  help 
\'ou.  There  are  simple  methods  of  temporarily 
removing  superfluous  hair  from  arms  and  legs 
and  rendering  it  less  conspicuous  on  the  face; 
there  are  colors  and  Unes  that  modify  the  lines 
of  one's  figure  and  make  for  grace  and  chic. 
Watch  the  many  helpful  articles  which  are 
appearing  constantly  in  Photoplay — articles 
that  tell  you  how  to  dress  your  hair  becoming- 
ly; how  to  apply  cosmetics  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage; and,  best  of  all,  how  to  achieve  beauty 
that  is  more  than  skin  deep. 

Peggy  L.: 

You  are  the  same  type  as  Viola  Dana,  who 
is  just  4  feet,  11  inches.  Yes,  you  are  one  of  the 
lucky  "in-betweens."  You  should  have  no 
trouble  in  dressing  to  accentuate  your  good 
points,  if  you  follow  the  ad\'ice  contained  in 
the  color  article  which  appeared  in  the  May 
Photoplay. 

Therese: 

It  is  true  that  certain  perfumes  suit  certain 
t>'pes.  For  instance,  a  small,  piquant  bru- 
nette would  not  use  the  same  odor  affected  by 
a  tall,  languid  blonde.  There  are  hea\'y,  exotic 
perfumes  and  faint  delicate  odors,  subtle  per- 
fumes and  the  more  ob\'ious  ones.  It  is  only 
by  trying  a  variety  that  each  girl  discovers  the 
one  scent  that  best  e.xpresses  her  personality. 


Many  perfumers  make  up  small  sample  bottles 
which  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge  or  for  a 
small  sum,  so  that  you  need  not  buy  expensi\'e 
perfumes  without  l^rst  testing  them. 

Faye  K.: 

It  is  all  very  well  to  be  abrupt  and  superior 
in  manner  if  you  are  willing  to  run  the  risk  of 
social  isolation.  But  as  long  as  you  care  what 
people  think  of  j'ou  and  are  eager  to  be  liked, 
you  will  have  to  learn  to  be  more  gracious.  A 
good  disposition  and  a  friendly  manner  are 
great  aids  to  popularity. 

Nancy  S.  : 

Your  letter  realh'  requires  a  personal  reply, 
but  you  did  not  enclose  a  self-addressed  en- 
velope. You  are  in  a  difficult  position  and  you 
must  be  careful  to  act  so  that  you  will  have 
nothing  for  which  to  reproach  yourself  later. 
Don't  do  anything  that  wiU  cause  your  self- 
respect  to  suffer.  If  )'ou  bring  unhappiness  to 
others  you  are  not  apt  to  remain  happy  your- 
self. 

LiBBY  B.: 

Many  young  girls  develop  quickh-  and  are 
made  unhappy  by  the  problem  of  a  large  bust. 
In  a  few  j^ears  }-our  form  will  become  more 
symmetrical  and  what  seems  like  an  affliction 
to  you  now  is  really  the  foundation  of  a  lovely, 
womanly  figure.  What  if  you  can't  wear  the 
tight  httle  sweaters  and  broad,  high  belts  that 
smaller  girls  affect?  You  can  be  pleasingly 
different  from  the  rest  and  wear  soft  blouses  of 
non-clinging  materials  and  trim  little  skirts 
that  bring  out  slimness  in  the  hips.  Wear 
three-quarter  or  full  length  coats  in  preference 
to  short  jackets.  Wide  collars  in  certain 
shapes  decrease  the  apparent  size  of  the  bust, 
but  the  wTong  shape  collar  adds  to  it.  Diagonal 
lines  of  trimming  across  the  front  and  flat 
frills  skillfully  crossed  also  give  length  and 
slimness. 

Peggy: 

I  am  afraid  that  a  boy  who  is  jealous  and 
mean  enough  to  talk  against  a  girl  to  her 
friends  would  not  be  a  desirable  person  to 
cultivate.  Probably  every  time  you  and  he 
would  disagree  he  would  let  his  temper  and  his 
tongue  run  away  \v\ih  him.  It  wouldn't 
matter  then  how  sorry  he  Was  afterward — the 
mischief  would  be  done,  and  you  would  find 
it  increasingly  hard  to  forgive  him.  If  you 
decide  to  take  one  more  chance  because  you 
believe  in  the  sincerity  of  his  apology,  make  it 
clear  that  a  repetition  of  such  conduct  will 
arbitrarily  end  your  friendship  for  all  time. 

Frances  : 

I  think  you  are  just  a  bit  conceited  and  I 
am  afraid  the  boy  you  write  about  has  the 
same  impression.  He  probably  thinks  you  are 
too  sure  of  yourself,  and  of  him,  and  he  wants  to 
teach  you  a  lesson.  Better  not  act  the  coquette 
with  him  again,  but  be  your  natural  self,  .\fter 
all,  that  is  what  attracted  him  in  the  first  place. 
.•\nd  don't  let  your  feelings  run  away  with  you 
and  faU  in  love  until  you  know  more  about  him. 
I  don't  think  you  need  be  ashamed  of  your 
home  because  it  is  poorly  furnished.  No  man 
worth  knowing  will  give  that  a  thought. 

Wallflower: 

It  is  perfectly  proper  for  you  to  be  friendly 
to  the  boys  in  j'our  classes,  especially  the  ones 
that  seem  a  little  bashful.  Only  be  careful  not 
to  give  the  impression  that  you  are  forcing  your 
attentions  or  that  you  want  imitations.  Those 
will  follow  as  a  matter  of  course  if  the  boy  en- 
joys your  company.  Be  sweet  and  friendly  to 
everyone,  and  the  attention  and  companion- 
ship of  boys  will  come  to  you  naturally  and 
^vithout  any  special  effort  on  your  part. 
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Do  You  Drink 
Enough  Water? 

[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  69  ] 


fluids  you  drink,  from  the  water  contained  in 
solid  food,  and  from  that  produced  by  the 
chemical  reaction  of  life.  Just  as  your  body 
is  about  two-thirds  water  so  do  all  solid  foods 
contain  water.  The  ordinary  mi.\ed  diet  may 
provide  as  much  as  a  quart  a  [day.  Many 
foodstuffs  are  naturally  soluble  in  water.  The 
processes  of  digestion  render  many  soluble 
which  are  otherwise  dissolved  with  difficulty. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  how  much  water 
should  be  taken  with  a  meal.  Some  doctors 
advise  as  little  as  possible,  others  copious 
draughts.  All  agree  that  food  should  be  prop- 
erly chewed  and  not  sluiced  down  with  great 
swigs. 

In  my  opinion  there  are  very  few  people 
drinking  enough  water.  A  good  plan  to  follow 
is  to  drink  a  pint  of  hot  water  in  the  morning, 
soon  after  you  arise.  Drink  a  glass  of  water 
before  and  after  each  meal  and  a  glass  be- 
tween meals.  At  bedtime  one  may  drink 
another  pint  of  water.  Such  a  plan  will 
assure  you  of  adequate  fluid  for  your  body 
needs  and  the  thorough  sluicing  of  your  sewage 
system  every  day  with  resultant  increase  in 
your  personal  well-being.  The  waste  products 
of  hfe  which  in  a  concentrated  form  are  irri- 
tating to  the  kidneys  are  thus  diluted  and  more 
easily  eliminated. 

Consider  the  case  of  a  diabetic.  Two  of  the 
outstanding  symptoms  of  this  grave  malady 
are  raging  thirst  and  frequent  and  copious 


A  modern  mirror  to  reflect  the 
face  of  a  modern  girl.  The  stand 
is  finished  in  silver  and  holds  an 
octagonal  looking  glass.  And  of 
course  you  can  see  that  it  frames 
the  face  of  Laura  La  Plante 
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urination.  The  body  demands  a  tremendous 
amount  of  water  to  Iceep  the  sugar  which  is 
piling  up  in  the  blood  stream  in  solution. 
The  resulting  huge  water  intake  causes  the 
tremendous  output  by  the  kidneys,  carrying 
away  sugar  in  solution. 

Medical  researches  for  some  time  past  have 
been  trying  to  determine  the  role  of  water  in 
regard  to  the  heat  regulation  of  the  body. 
Physiologists  have  thought  that  there  was  a 
heat  regulating  center  in  the  brain,  but  such  a 
center  has  never  been  definitely  located.  There 
is  increasing  eN-idence,  however,  that  the 
maintenance  of  a  normal  body  temperature, 
not  only  in  health  but  in  disease,  is  intimately 
associated  with  an  adequate  supply  of  water. 

THE  body  maintains  a  fairly  constant  tem- 
perature under  normal  conditions.  Heat 
elimination  is  equal  to  the  heat  production, 
the  body  losing  heat  in  two  ways,  by  contact 
and  by  the  evaporation  of  water.  The  body 
loses  heat  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  sub- 
stances cooler  than  itself,  such  as  the  clothing, 
tepid  baths  and  the  air  which  we  breathe. 
When  we  are  moderately  active  about  seventy- 
fiA'e  per  cent  of  the  heat  of  the  body  is  lost  in 
this  manner.  The  body  changes  water  to 
water  vapor  at  the  body  temperature,  giving 
up,  at  the  same  time,  a  large  amount  of  heat. 
The  air  which  we  breathe  is  saturated  -nith 
water  vapor,  and  as  the  bodily  actiN-ity  is  in- 
creased, there  is  a  consequent  increase  in 
number  and  depth  of  our  inhalations  and  ex- 
pirations, more  water  vapor  being  given  off 
and  more  heat  being  lost.  In  fact  the  evapora- 
tion of  perspiration  causes  the  body  to  lose 
heat.  Even  though  invisible  to  the  eye,  we 
are  perspiring  at  all  times.  This  perspiration 
evaporates  and  the  body  is  cool.  If  one  is 
perspiring  profusely  and  is  subjected  to  a 
draft  of  air,  increasing  the  rate  of  evaporation, 
too  much  heat  is  lost  too  rapidly.  This  is  the 
reason  that  the  pitcher  on  the  baseball  team, 
even  on  a  sweltering  midsummer  day,  puts  a 
heavy  sweater  on  his  throwing  arm  at  the 
close  of  an  inning;  that  football  players  are 
swathed  in  blankets  between  plajing  periods; 
that  race  horses  are  covered  with  blankets 
after  they  have  been  sent  through  their  paces 
on  the  track,  and  "cooled"  by  being  walked 
about  slowiy  by  grooms  until  they  are  no 
longer  wet  with  sweat. 

If  you  earn  your  daily  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  your  brow,  you  know  the  need  of  copious 
amounts  of  water  to  drink.  The  water  boy  is 
just  as  essential  to  the  section  gang  as  the  tool 
box.  The  endless  journeys  of  the  laborers  to 
the  water  bucket  in  hot  weather  are  not  an  ex- 
cuse to  loaf,  as  many  foremen  erroneously 
believe. 

If  you  intend  to  drive  your  automobile  into 
the  mountains  or  across  the  desert  you  always 
fill  the  radiator  to  the  brim  before  you  start 
the  journey.  This  same  principle  is  entirely 
applicable  to  your  body. 

THE  rate  at  which  water  evaporates  from  the 
body  depends  not  only  upon  the  amount  of 
heat  produced  by  the  body  but  upon  the  rela- 
ti\'e  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  The  warm- 
er the  air,  the  more  water  vapor  it  can  contain. 
If  the  air  is  saturated  with  water  vapor,  the 
humidity  is  high  and  both  humans  and 
beasts  suffer  because  the  evaporation  of  water 
from  the  body  surfaces  is  seriously  interfered 
with.  When  the  humidity  is  high,  in  order  to 
avoid  serious  consequences,  it  is  necessary  to 
limit  heat  production  by  eating  lightly  and  by 
avoiding  all  unnecessary  work.  Although  the 
sale  of  ice  cream  mounts  during  a  hot  spell,  it 
is  a  poor  food  for  summer  because  of  its  high 
fat  content;  sherbet  and  iced  fruit  juice  drinks 
being  much  more  efficacious. 

In  disease,  when  the  body  is  exhibiting  an 
elevated  temperature,  fluids  must  be  forced 
because  the  toxins  or  poisons  produced  by  the 
disease  bind  w^ater  so  firmly  to  the  body  cells 
that  the  loss  of  heat  by  evaporation  is  cut  down. 
As  the  heat  loss  becomes  less  than  the  heat 
produced  the  temperature  rises.  Excellent 
clinical  results  have  attended  the  administra- 


tion of  copious  amountsof  fluid  to  patients  with 
fever.  For  each  degree  above  the  normal 
temperature  of  98.6  degrees  Fahrenheit,  the 
building-up  and  tearing-down  processes  of 
life  increase  approximately  seven  per  cent,  thus 
establishing  another  of  the  vicious  circles  so 
common  in  disease. 

As  the  temperature  climbs  the  need  for 
losing  heat  from  the  body  becomes  greater. 
But  because  of  the  increasing  poisoning  or 
toxemia  of  the  body  there  is  less  water  avail- 
able to  bring  about  cooling  by  evaporation. 

"pVEN  before  prohibition,  physicians  were 
-'—'battling  concerning  the  value  of  alcohol  in 
thetreatmentof  diseasesproducingfever.  Many 
declared  that  a  whiskey  sling  would  tend  to 
lower  temperature.  The  thirst  which  develops 
w-hen  the  concentrated  Uquors  are  used  cer- 
tainly proves  that  alcohol  locks  up  water  in 
the  body.  In  my  opinion  the  citrus  fruit  juices, 
diluted  with  an  equal  amount  of  water,  have  no 
harmful  effects  and  are  much  more  efficient 
in  the  lowering  of  temperature  and  the  com- 
bating of  the  acid  condition  of  the  body  fluids 
which  results  from  a  continuing  high  tempera- 
ture. It  is  a  mistake  to  drink  copiously  of 
iced  fluids  because  the  chilling  process  delays 
absorption.  Water  should  be  taken  cool,  and 
patients  suffering  from  fever  will  do  well  to 
drink  it  at  room  temperature. 

While  upon  the  subject  of  water  and  its  role 
in  the  diet,  it  is  pertinent  to  consider  that 
many  of  the  reduction  schemes  before  the 
public  today  are  attempting  to  commercial- 
ize sweating  as  a  means  of  losing  weight. 

She  who  thinks  that  a  steaming  bath,  sat- 
urated with  cheap  or  e.xpensive  salts,  will  make 
her  slender,  is  indulging  in  not  only  a  foolish 
but  a  futile  procedure.  A  profuse  perspiration 
is  induced  by  the  bath,  it  is  true,  but  she  who 
stands  upon  her  bathroom  scales,  weak  and 
weary,  after  a  half-hour's  par-boiling  and  notes 
with  triumph  in  her  eye  that  she  has  lost  two 
pounds  with  one  bath,  will  suffer  an  equal 
chagrin  to  find  that  the  satisfaction  of  the 
thirst,  which  the  bath  also  increases  by  its 
draining  of  the  tissues  of  water,  has  put  back 
upon  her  half-cooked  carcass  the  pounds 
whose  loss  she  happily  noticed  an  hour  or  so 
before. 

If  you  are  interested  in  reducing,  you  will  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  a  cold  bath,  if  j'our  heart 
and  nervous  system  can  stand  such  an  early 
morning  shock,  will  prove  to  be  an  efficient 
metabolic  whip,  making  your  body  work 
faster  and  burn  up  more  of  the  fat  deposits 
than  it  would  without  it.  The  drinking  of 
water  also  favors  increased  bodily  activities  and 
it  is  significant  to  note  that  all  of  the  reputable 
reduction  regimens  call  for  a  liberal  amount 
of  fluid  to  be  taken.  You  must  have  at  least 
two  quarts  of  fluid  every  day.  More  is  not 
objectionable  and  can  do  you  no  harm. 

I  RECALL  a  recent  contact  with  a  woman 
who,  for  some  years,  has  enjoyed  a  position  of 
prominence  in  the  motion  picture  firmament, 
whose  stardom  is  waning  because  matronly 
curves  are  supplanting  the  slab-sided  modes 
which  the  producers  demand.  This  girl  was 
working  twenty-four  hours  a  day  to  keep  thin. 
She  wore  her  eyes  in  bags  and  her  jowis  hung 
down  like  the  wattles  on  a  turkey.  She  had 
been  using  vibrating  machines  and  prolonged 
hot  salt  baths,  a  rigorous  diet  of  the  most 
skeletonized  type  and  practicing  almost  com- 
plete abstinence  of  water.  She  came  to  me 
because  she  said  she  w^as  feeling  nervous  and 
because  of  digestive  disturbances.  I  asked  her 
how  much  water  she  w^as  taking  every  day. 
Imagine  my  astonishment  and  dismay  when 
she  told  me  she  had  hmited  herself  to  an 
ounce  of  water  three  times  a  day. 

That  she  was  able  to  be  about  at  all  was  re- 
markable because,  as  a  rule,  deprivation  of 
water  will  produce  great  distress  in  a  short 
time.  Death  sometimes  foUows  in  two  to  three 
days.  Insufficient  amounts  of  water  lead  to 
definite  kidney  impairment  as  well  as  to  grave 
nutritional  disturbances  and  defective  elimina- 
tion. 
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THE  PRINCE  OF  HEARTS— Imperial 

AN  American  film  star  falls  in  love  with  a 
crown  prince  in  a  mythical  kingdom.  It's  a 
plot  very  dear  to  chronic  nio\-ie-goers,  but  to 
the  last  detail,  it's  a  weak  carbon  copy  ot 
"The  Merry  Widow."  Even  John  Reinhardt's 
characterization  of  the  royal  cousin  is  dis- 
tinctly reminiscent  of  Roy  d'Arcy's  in  the 
von  Stroheim  picture.  Norman  Kerry  is  ex- 
cellent as  the  heir  apparent,  and  George  Faw- 
cett  is  very  real  as  the  blustering  old  king. 
Silciil, 

EYES  OF  THE    UNDERWORLD— 
Universal 

THIS  is  one  of  a  series  of  six  thrillers  starring 
Bill  Cody.  It  could  happen  only  in  the 
movies.  Single  handed,  the  hero  mops  up 
with  a  gang  of  racketeers,  is  dragged  by  an 
automobile  for  miles,  escapes  from  an  island 
hide-out  by  taking  a  plunge  into  the  ocean 
hundreds  of  feet  below,  but  appears  at  the  end 
of  the  day  as  nonchalant  and  immaculate  as 
if  he  had  just  lit  a  Murad.    Silent. 

TOMMY  ATKINS— World  Wide 

ANYONE  interested  in  the  professional 
past  of  Walter  Byron,  Vilma  Banky's 
recent  leading  man,  may  see  him  to  his  full 
advantage  in  this  British-made  film.  Made  in 
London  and  the  Eg>'ptian  Soudan,  the  picture 
revolves  about  a  stolen  title,  foreign  wars 
against  black  tribesmen,  and  the  association 
of  two  foster  brothers.  It  has  the  same  at- 
mosphere and  appeal  as  "Beau  Geste,"  but 
of  course,  is  not  as  big  a  picture.    Silent. 

PAWNS  OF  PASSION— World  Wide 

THIS  is  noticeably  better  than  most  from 
the  foreign  mill,  possessing  an  adequate 
amount  of  drama,  humor,  and  suspense.  Olga 
Chekova  and  Hans  Stever  play  the  title  roles. 
But,  in  justice  to  these  European  screen  favor- 
ites, they  do  not  live  down  to  the  somewhat 
sensuous  implications  of  the  title,  which  does 


not  in  the  least  apply  to  the  picture.  The 
rather  hysterical  Franco-Russian  story  has  to 
do  ■with  a  powerful  Soviet's  persecution  of  a 
beautiful  woman.     Silent. 

GUN  LAW—FBO 

WHAT'S  all  the  shootin'  for?  Some  ranch- 
men have  a  Httle  get-together  to  play 
games — gun  play,  horse  play,  foul  play,  and 
that  sort  of  thing — but  it's  all  in  fun.  No  one 
really  gets  mad  at  anyone  else.  Tom  Tyler 
and  Frankie  Darro,  however,  anti-climax  their 
final  fade-out  as  a  Western  team  under  the  old 
FBO  regime.  But  it's  not  as  dull  as  most  cow 
sketches.     Silent. 

THE  GAMBLERS— Warners 

STORY  of  "high  finance"  and  its  attendant 
disasters.  Not  particularly  new  but  well 
done  by  a  capable  cast,  including  Lois  Wil- 
son, H.  B.  Warner,  George  Fawcett,  Jason 
Robards,  and  Pauline  Garon.  A  tuneful 
theme  song  by  Gus  Edwards  and  some  no\el 
trick  camera  shots  add  interest  to  the  story. 
Lois  Wilson,  looking  very  beautiful,  not  only 
talks  but  sings  well.  Quite  a  delightful  picture. 
All  Talkie. 

THE  QUITTER— Columbia 

A  YOUNG  surgeon  loses  his  nerve,  goes  the 
downgrade,  and  comes  back  in  a  medical 
and  emotional  crisis.  The  obvious  triteness  of 
tKe  characterization  is  outweighed  by  a  climax 
which  carries  a  punch.  The  girl  shoots  the 
hea\'y  to  save  the  boy's  life;  the  youth  saves 
the  heavy  because  he  believes  the  girl  loves  the 
djing  man.  Dorothy  Revier,  Ben  Lyon,  and 
Fred  Kohler  are  featured.    Silent. 

THE  HOTTENTOT— Warners 

THE  picturesque  ranch  of  the  late  Lucky 
Baldwin,  millionaire  sportsman,  is  appro- 
priately used  for  the  thrilling  steeplechase 
scenes  in  "The  Hottentot."  This  well-known 


International  Newsreel 


The  girl  is  Lily  Damita.  The  man  is  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand  of 
Prussia,  son  of  a  certain  Mr.  William  Hohenzollern.  And  the 
picture  was  taken  several  years  ago  in  Berlin.  The  Prince  is  now  in 
Hollywood,  which  also  happens  to  be  the  home  of  Miss  Damita. 
Hollyrvood  says  that  it's  a  romance.  Lily  and  the  Prince  say  that 
it's  just  one  of  those  cases  of  old  friendship 


cold  cream  ? 

tJoeji  remove  it  entirely 
every  day 

to  avoid  sallcwness,  acnc 
i  and  other  skin   troubles 

learn  to  riih  cold  cream  off 
instead  of  rubbing  it  in. 

FACE  creams,  dust  and  dirt  that  gather  in 
the  pores,  powder  and  rouge— all  these 
things  endanger  your  skin  beauty.  Wash 
cloths  and  towels  don't  really  remove  cold 
cream.  They  rub  it  in,  instead  of  off.  And  they 
must  be  laundered  too  often  when  soiled  with 
cream  and  make-up.  Old  pieces  of  linen  are 
regular  germ-breeders,  infecting  the  skin. 

You  must  remove  cold  cream  with  a  sub- 
stance that  is  made  to  absorb!  There  is  a  product 
created  just  for  this  purpose,  called  Kleenex. 

Kleenex  cleansing  tissues  are  soft,  delicate 
to  touch,  pure  white,  hygienic.  You  use  them 
once,  then  discard  them  like  paper.  And  they 
cost  so  little  that  laundry  bills  seem  extrava- 
gant in  comparison.  They're  ideal  for  blend- 
ing rouge  and  powder,  too. 

If  you  don't  already  know  Kleenex,  send 
the  coupon  below  for  a  sample  packet. 

Kleenex 

Cleansing  Tissues 

Kleenex  Company,  Lake-Michigan  Bldg., 
Chicago,  Illinois.  Please  send  sample  to 


Name..... 
Address.. 
City. 


..State.. 
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Svery  Thing  You 
Desire  in  a  Hotel 


nil      ^5 


Every  possible  comfort,  food  famous 
for  its  excellence,  a  soul-refreshing 
sense  of  relaxation — these  you  will 
enjoy  at  The  Drake.  But  when  you 
wish  theatres,  shops,  the  myriad  day 
and  night  activities  of  this  great 
city,  a  few  minutes'  interesting  walk 
will  talie  you  to  the  heart  of  Chicago's 
busy  Loop.  A  truly  remarkable  com- 
bination in  a  great  city  hotel.  Rates 
as  low  as  five  dollars  a  day  single  room 
with  bath,  sLx  dollars  double.  Special 
discounts  for  extended  stays.  Write 
for  Illustrated  Booklet,  Edition  6. 


The 


DCArE 


H€TEL 


CUicaso 


The  Drake  is  under  the 
Blacksione  management, 
the  world^s  standard  in, 
hotel  service 


TO  FAT  FOLKS 

Why  not  get  rid  of  your  fat  \vhile 
you  take  your  bath  ?  SansO  Re- 
ducing Bath  Soap  ^\•ill  wash  your 
fat  away  while  you  bathe.  Pleas- 
ant and  harmless  as  your  bath 
itself.  You  can  quickly  be  pounds 
lighter  and  look  years  younger.  ^' 
The  cost  of  SansO?  Nothing,  il 
it  fails.  Process?  Simply  use  il 
when  you  bathe  and  forget  diet, 
drugs  and  exercise.  Truly  a  won- 
der soap  if  you  want  to  reduce 
and  keep  a  smooth,  healthy,  unwrinkled 
skin.  Reduce  all  over  or  any  part  de- 
sired. Special  price  to  readers  of  Pho- 
toplay. Three  full  size  6oc  cakes 
SansO  $1-25,  or  order  3  cakes  and  pay 
postman  plus  his  fee. 

SANSO  SALES  CO.,     Dept.  86,     Rochester,  N.  Y. 


;DramaDahce 


Artof  SINGING.  Elective  foiirsoa  for  Stacc- 
Tt'UL-hinK.    DircntinE.   and    PorMin.-il   Culture 
(Apppnrance'*  while  learning)  Student  Slock 
Co.    it    Art  Theatre  Stress  Personality,  Art- 
istry.   Dohiits  and    Plnccments.     Diplomas. 
Pupils— Morv    Pickford,    The   Astairs.    Lee 
J.  J.  Shubert         Tracv.  Dollv  Si^tor-".  LnuretCe  Taylor.    For 
Alan  Dale.  Jr.         froe  e^italoc'tf  nddrcw>  ei-cretary 
ALVIENE   UNIVERSITY.  66  W.  8Sth  St.,  N.  Y.       (Ext-IS) 


1.  A.  Brady 
r  John 


WE  START  YOU 


In  a  protected  business 
of  your  ouTi.  SICO.  to 
S'2no.  weekly  easily 
made,  without  c.ipltnl  or  c:inv.is.sins.  no  agency.  New 
introduction  plan.  I")i.strict  ni;in'iKer.s.  men  or  women 
fnr  new  facial  massnee  instrument:  enormous  demand 
and  profits;  few  doIl-ira  for  eauipment  starts  you.  For 
particulars,  write  tiuick  to  Massaway  Laboratories, 
Inc.,  537-A  Downer  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 


story  of  the  man  with  a  fear  complex  about 
horses  being  mistaken  for  a  famous  horseman 
and  compelled  to  ride  in  a  steeplechase  is  here 
again.  Years  ago,  Douglas  MacLean  made  a 
good  picture  of  it,  but  this  audible  presenta- 
tion, with  the  inimitable  Edward  E.  Horton 
and  Patsy  Ruth  Miller,  is  hilarious.  All 
Talkie. 

YOU  CAN'T  BUY  LOVE— Universal 

IN  which  a  companionate  husband  (Charley 
Chase)  acts  as  butler  while  his  wife  (Kathryn 
Crawford)  entertains  her  friends,  one  of  whom 
(Jean  Hersholt)  wants  her  to  go  with  him  to 
Paris  to  study  designing.  The  gags  are  as 
plentiful  as  child  prodigies  in  Hollywood.  But 
what  gags!  A  Ford  falls  apart.  A  Frenchman 
is  wrongly  instructed  in  American  table  man- 
ners. There's  some  business  with  an  alarm 
clock.  Ho-hum,  how  long  the  days  are  getting! 
Pari  Talkie. 

ROARING  FIRES— Ellbee 

■pIRES  aren't  all  that  will  be  roaring  if  this 
•*-  one  ever  sees  daylight.  Here's  why.  Lady 
Bountiful  works  in  the  slums.  Her  millionaire 
father  owns  some  flimsy  tenements.  His  mana- 
ger wants  the  girl,  but  he  builds  firetraps,  so  the 
girl  spurns  him.     Enter  the  hero — Walker,  of 


mad  millionaire's  daughter  who's  tried  every- 
thing once.  She  gets  into  trouble  faster  than 
the  police  force  and  her  father's  money  can  pull 
her  out.  Both  she  and  Nick  Stuart  get  over 
some  fair  acting  in  the  more  violent  sequences. 
Quite  the  best  thing  either  has  done.    Sound. 

THE  BIG  DIAMOND  ROBBERY— FBO 

T  ISTEN!  Get  a  load  of  this.  Cowboy  Mix 
-'-'holds  the  spotlight  in  an  honest-to-gosh 
thriller.  Yes,  this  is  1929,  but  you'll  actually 
grip  the  arms  of  your  chair — or  the  person  next 
to  you.  It's  got  all  the  old  tricks,  there's 
enough  plot  to  stock  any  studio  for  years  to 
come,  but  it's  fast-moving,  full  of  comedy,  and 
has  a  hefty  punch  at  the  finish.  If  you  care  for 
Westerns  in  a  big  way,  it's  a  Lulu!    Silent. 

THE  EXALTED  FLAPPER— Fox 

npHE  secret  is  out.  It  was  Sue  Carol  that 
^  "put  the  'pep'  in  pepper."  Sue's  first  real 
part  fits  her  hke  a  glo\e.  A  young  princess 
becomes  "flapperized"  after  a  trip  to  America, 
and  refuses  to  be  married  off  according  to  royal 
precedent.  Her  own  selection  turns  out  to  be 
the  prince  she  should  have  married.  Old  story, 
but  amusing  throughout  with  some  scenes  irre- 
sistibly funny.  Barry  Norton  lends  good  sup- 
port.    Sound. 


IF  you  didn't  start  to  solve  the  first  set  of  Cut  Puzzle  Pictures 
in  last  month's  Photoplay,  here's  your  chance  to  start  now. 

Maybe  you   mislaid,   or   failed   to  get  your   copy    because  the 
newsdealer  was  "sold  out." 

No  matter.    You  may  have  a  set  of  the  Cut  Pictures  appearing  in 
the  June  issue  together  with  the  complete  rules,  free. 

Just  make  your  request  on  a  postcard. 

Address 

Cut  Purde  Picture  Contest,  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE 

750  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


Hose  Wagon  No.  4,  the  left  third  rib  of  the 
fire  department.  Now  then,  add  them  up  and 
refer  to  the  lovelorn  column  of  any  country 
newspaper  for  further  details.     Silent. 

SHIP  MATES— Educational 

WE'RE  in  the  Navy  now  with  Lupino  Lane 
as  a  gabby  gob.  You'll  like  him  in  this, 
his  first  chatter  film.  When  the  bugle  blows 
at  daybreak  he  "faws  down  and  goes  boom" 
and  continues  to  go  "boom"  through  the  rest 
of  the  picture.  One  scene,  with  trick  banjo 
playing,  is  just  great.  Plenty  of  laughs  while 
you  hear  the  dishes  and  pies  go  whistling 
through  the  air.    All  Talkie. 

THE  DEVIL'S  CHAPLAIN— Rayart 

SHOW  us  an  audience  too  Americanized  to  be 
interested  in  a  prince  and  princess.  It  can't 
be  done!  This  is  the  popular  fairy  tale  of  a 
crown  prince  hiding  in  America  until  he  can 
climb  his  plush-lined  throne  in  perfect  safety. 
Remember  "The  Man  From  Headquarters"? 
This  is  a  follow-up,  with  Cornelius  Keefe  in  the 
same  suave  role  he  played  before.  Uncle  Sam's 
most  intelligent  intelligence  officer.  Virginia 
Browne  Fair  is  attractive.    Silent. 


GIRLS  GONE  WILD— Fox 

KEEN  kid  stuff— plenty  hot  and  plenty  fast 
— with  a  remarkably  original  and  dramatic 
touch  at  the  end.  Sue  Carol  is  first  exuber- 
ant, then  petulant,  as  a  wild  and  leaping  dance- 

Bvery  atlvertlseraent  in  THOTOrLAT  JI.\G.iZINB  Is  guaranteed. 


COME  ACROSS— Universal 

T  INA  BASQUETTE  and  Reed  Howes  in  a 
-'-'synthetic  movie  which  is  a  medley,  and  not 
a  very  good  one,  of  all  the  old,  discarded  plots. 
The  heiress  who  would  a-slumming  go — a  low 
dive  where  she  dances  with  abandon  and  little 
else — the  gang  of  sinister  crooks  mistake  her 
for  one  of  them — et  cetera,  ad  lib.  It  looks  hke 
careless  direction  has  spoiled  this  picture. 
Thumbs  down.    Part  talkie. 


THE  VAGABOND  CUB— FBO 

AN  old  time  ^\■estern,  with  all  the  hokum 
prescribed  fifteen  years  ago.  A  cowboy 
returns  to  one  of  his  old  haunts  and  finds  a 
warrant  out  for  his  arrest,  charging  him  with 
the  murder  of  his  best  friend.  There  is  no  sus- 
pense about  the  real  murderer,  but  the  Vaga- 
bond Club,  Buzz  Barton,  must  have  his  turn 
unravelling  it.  All  the  cowboy  stunts  of 
running  and  riding. 

MASKED  EMOTIONS— Fox 

/"'EORGE  O'BRIEN  and  David  Sharp  are 
^-^both  effective  in  this  active  story  of  a  fine 
fellow's  love  for  his  younger  brother.  Two 
boys  with  the  wanderlust  and  the  sea  in  their 
blood  put  into  an  unfrequented  island  for 
supplies.  The  kid  stumbles  across  a  slave 
ship;  a  crazy  Malay  stabs  him  and  sets  him 
adrift  in  his  sloop.  The  older  brother's  search 
and  vengeance  furnish  some  real  drama.  Silent. 
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^JP^-G-M  TALKIES 


^35 


"The    Living    Voice    of   the    Screen's    Greatest   Stars 


EVERYBODY'S 


TALKING 


ABOUT  THESE 


5  ALL-TALKING 
SMASH   HITS! 


Q~LROM   coast   to   coast  they're   talking 
C/  about  Metro- Gold wyn- Mayer's  sen- 
sational 100%  talking  pictures.  So  far 
ahead  of  the  ordinary  run  of  "talkies", 
there's     no    comparison.     Living, 
breathing,  laughing,  loving,  danc- 
ing, singing  —  M-G-M  stars  ap- 
pear before   you  in   all  their 
brilliance,  in  stories  that  are 
masterpieces,    directed    by 
masters.  And  above  all,  a 
technical  superiority  in 
sound  reproduction 
that   brings  you  the 
living  -voice  of  the 
screen's   greatest 
stars. 


METRO-GO 


f  1 


N  -  MAYER 


'More  Stan   Than   There  Are 


Wben  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINB. 
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Do  You  Ask  Yourself 
These  Questions? 

Is  it  a  good  picture? 

It  is  the  kind  of  picture  I  would  like? 

Which  one  shall  we  see  tonight? 

Shall  we  take  the  children? 

Photoplay  will  solve  these  problems  for 
you — save  your  picture  time  and  money. 

Each  issue  of  Photoplay  contains  the  most  up'to-the'ininute 
authoritative  reviews  of  all  the  very  latest  motion  pictures. 
Refer  to  the  "Brief  Reviews  of  Current  Pictures"  depart- 
ment Hsting  all  pictures  reviewed  for  the  past  six  months, 
also  the  "Shadow  Stage"  department,  reviewing  the  best 
pictures  of  the  month  and  current  releases. 

In  addition 
Photoplay    gives    you: 


A  wealth  of  intimate  details  of 
the  daily  lives  of  the  screen  stars 
on  the  lots  and  in  their  homes. 

Striking  editorials  that  cut,  with- 
out fear  or  favor,  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  motion  picture  in- 
dustry. 

Authorized  interviews  with  your 
favorite  actors  and  actresses  who 
speak  frankly  because  Photoplay 
enjoys  their  full  confidence. 

Articles  about  every  phase  of  the 
screen  by  such  national  authori- 
ties as  Frederick  James  Smith, 
Herb  Howe,  Mark  Larkin,  Kath- 
erine  Albert  and  Agnes  Smith. 


PHOTOPLAY 


answers  all  questions  rela- 
tive to  plays  and  players. 

PHOTOPLAY 

in  a  special  department  pre- 
sents the  views  of  its  read- 
ers, both  favorable  and 
otherwise. 

PHOTOPLAY 

conducts  a  personal  service 
department  giving  advice 
on  girls'  problems. 

PHOTOPLAY 

prints  the  latest  photo- 
graphs of  actors  and  ac- 
tresses, in  rotogravure. 

There  is  not  an  impor- 
tant nor  interesting 
phase  of  motion  picture 
life  that  cannot  he  found 
in  Photoplay. 


PHOTOPLAY 

presents  it  all! 


PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE 

750  North  Michigan  Avenue,  CHICAGO 

Gentlemeti:  I  enclose  herewith  $2,50  (Ginada  $3.00; 
Foreign  $3.50) ,  for  which  you  will  kindly  enter  my  sub- 
scription for  Photoplay  Magazine  for  one  year  (twelve 
issues)  effective  with  the  next  issue. 


Sent  to 

Street  Address 

City 

"•ate 7-PH.29 


SUPERB  FICTION 

by  the  Foremost  Writers 

Photoplay^s  fiction  is  famous  fiction 

$5fiOO  IN  FIFTY 
CASH  PRIZES 

PHOTOPLAY'S    CUT 
PUZZLE  CONTEST 

See  page  58  in  this  issue 
Don't  Miss  a  Copy 

SUBSCRIBE  TODAY 


Brief  Reviews  of 
Current  Pictures 

[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  13  ] 


LUCKY  BOY— Tiffany-Stahl.— In  which  George 
Jessel  does  a  Jolson  and  goes  in  for  tear-jerking. 
Silent,  with  lapses  into  sound  and  singing.    (March.) 

LURE  OF  THE  SOUTH  SEAS,  THE— Coopera- 
tive.— Picturesque,  authentic  South  Sea  story,  filmed 
among  those  dream  isles.  {May.} 

MAKING  THE  VARSITY— Excellent.— Anyway, 
it  took  ingenuity  to  turn  a  football  game  into  a  ser- 
mon.    {Jan.) 


MANHATTAN  KNIGHTS— Excellent.- 

a  plot  with  whiskers,  but  plenty  of  action. 


—Crooks, 
(March.) 


MAN  HIGHER  UP,  THE— M.-G.-M.— Three-reel 
talker,  with  Robert  Edeson  and  Hobart  Bosworlh  in 
tine  voice.  Heavy  drammer.    {April.) 

MAN  OF  PEACE,  A— Warners.— The  Vitaphone 
picks  up  the  Ozark  drawl.  Too  bad  that  Hobart 
Bosworth's  first  talkie  had  to  be  something  like  this. 
{Jan.) 

MAN'S  MAN,  A— Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  — 
Lively  satire  of  Hollywood  life  as  it  isn't.  But  funny. 
{h'cb.) 

MAROUIS  PREFERRED  —  Paramount.— Light, 
sophisticated  and  amusing  Menjou  comedy.     (Feb.) 

MATA  HARI:  THE  RED  DANCER— National 
Big  Three  Production. — German  importation  that 
relates,  in  a  confused  fashion,  some  of  the  exploits  of 
the  notorious  spy.     (Feb.) 

MOULIN  ROUGE— World  Wide.— Paris  boulevard 
piece  made  in  Paris  and  London  by  A.  E.  Dupont. 
with  a  Russian  star.  Mile.  Chekova.  (Apnl.) 

•     MY  MAN — Warners. — A  chance  to  hear  Fan- 
nie Brice  sing  all  her  best  songs.    Not  much  on 
story,  but  a  good  Vitaphone  novelty.     (March.) 

•  MYSTERIOUS  ISLAND,  THE— M.-G.-M.— 
Beautiful  and  thrilling  all-color  production 
based  on  Jules  Verne's  story.  Entertaining  fantasy. 
(May.) 

NAPOLEON'S  BARBER  —  Fox  Movietone.  — 
Historical  drama  with  chin  chatter.  Cheer  up,  there's 
only  two  reels  of  it.     (Jan.) 

NAUGHTY  BABY— First  National.— Bad  Alice 
White!  Naughty  Jack  Mulhalll  Mean  producers) 
Why  make  us  suffer  through  a  stupid  evening?  (Jan.) 

NAUGHTY  DUCHESS,  THE— Tiffany-Stahl.— 
Lame  effort  at  sophisticated  farce.     (Feb.) 

NAVAJO — Goodwill. — Lives  and  habits  of  the 
Navajo  Indians,  shot  among  them.  Very  educational. 
Just  a  little  longer  news  reel.  (May.) 

NEW  YEAR'S  EVE— Fo.x.— Dripping  with  senti- 
mentality and  sticky  with  melodrama.  (June.) 

NOISY  NEIGHBORS  —  Pathe.  —  Slapstick  and 
trite  melodrama.     (Feb.) 

NO  MORE  CHILDREN— Broughton.— Tasteless 

and  worthless  birth  control  propaganda.     Don't  be 
fooled,  it's  just  stupid.  (June.) 

NOTHING  TO  WEAR — Columbia.— Light  but 
entertaining  farce  that  isn't  hard  to  watch.    (March.) 

OBJECT,  ALIMONY— Columbia.— He  done  right 
bv  our  Nell,  the  little  shop-girl,  but  it  all  made  a  trite 
and  feeble  picture.    (A  pril.) 

OFFICE  SCANDAL,  THE— Pathe. — Very  funny 
comedy  of  newspaper  life.     (Feb.) 

ONE  MAN  DOG,  THE— FBC— Exhibiting  the 
more  than  Hollywood  intelligence  of  Ranger.     (Feb.) 

•  ON  TRIAL — Warners. — Vitaphone  version  of 
a  drama  that  will  hold  you  spell-bound.  Also 
the  return  of  Pauline  Frederick  as  a  Ulkie  star. 
i<ecommended.     (Jan.) 

•     OUTCAST — First  National. — Corinne  Griffith 
is  excellent  in  a  daring,  well  directed  and  inter- 
esting drama.    Send  the  children  to  a  Western.  (Jan.) 

OUTLAWED — FED. — Not  so  hot.  Mr.  Mix,  not 
so  hotl     (March.) 

PACE  THAT  KILLS,  T«E— True  Life.-^One  of 

those  propaganda  films — aimed  at  the  dope  evil.  And 
dull.     (Feb.) 


Every  advertisement  in  PHOTOPLAY  M.4GAZINB  is  guaranteed. 
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•     PAGAN,  THE— M.-G.-M.— Beautifully  made 
South  Sea  romance,  with  fine  work  by  Ramon 
Novarro,  Rcnce  Adoree  and  others.    See  it.     (April.) 

PEACOCK  FAN,  THE— Chesterfield.— A  quickie 
mystery  melodrama  that  could  only  happen  in  the 
films.     Tom  ("Big  Parade")  O'Brien  in  it-  (May.) 

PHIPPS— Mctro-Goldwyn-Mayer.— A  short  talkie 
sketch  that  you'll  forget  before  you  leave  the  theater. 
iFeb.) 

PLUNGING  HOOFS— Universal  —For  those  who 
are  crazy  over  horses,  horses,  horses.  (June  ) 


-Good  old-fashioned 


POINTS  WEST— Universal.- 
Western  melodrama.     (June.) 

POWER  OF  THE  PRESS,  THE— Columbia.— 
Good  slant  on  newspaper  atmosy)liere.  With,  of 
course,  the  usual  heroic  "cub"  reporter.     (Jan.) 

PREP  AND  PEP— Fox.— Good  boys  story  of  Hfe 
in  a  military  academy.     (March  ) 

QUEEN  OF  BURLESQUE— Tiffany-Stahl.— Belle 
Bennett  breaks  her  heart  again  in  a  story  of  show 
folks.      (Jan.) 

QUEEN  OF  THE  NIGHT  CLUBS— Warners.— 
Texas  Guinan  in  a  phoney  story  ot  silly  revels  Of 
course,  if  you  want  to  get  a  look  at  Tex,  here  she  Is. 
Naturally  it's  a  noise  film.  (June.) 

RAINBOW,  THE— Tiffany-Stahl.— Good  melo- 
drama of  a  fake  gold  rush.     (Feb.) 

REDEEMING  SIN.  THE  —  Warners.  —  Latin 
Quarter  atmosphere  mingled  with  religious  hysteria. 
The  story  is  improbable,  but  the  picture  has  a  certain 
pull.     (March.) 

RED  MARK.  THE— Pathe.— Depressing  business 
in  a  tropical  penal  institution.  Some  people  have  an 
odd  idea  of  fun.     (Jan.) 

REDSKIN  —  Paramount.  —  Richard  Dix  scores 
again  in  a  magnificent  color  picture  of  an  Indian  love 
story  that  will  delight  your  eye.     (Feb.) 

RED  SWORD,  THE— FBO.— Rough  old  Russia 
before  the  Revolution,  with  a  big  chance  for  our  old 
pal.  Carmel  Myers.    (April.) 

•     RED    WINE— Fox.— Delightful    and    subtle 
comedy  of  a  Perfect  Husband  on  the  loose.    A 
treat.      (Jan.) 

•  RESCUE.  THE  — Goldwyn-United  Artists.— 
Ronald  Colman  at  his  best.  But  an  unsatisfac- 
tory debut  for  the  charming  Lily  Damita.  Too  much 
Conrad  plot,  but  good  atmosphere  and  detail.  (March.) 

RESTLESS  YOUTH—Columbia.  —  Just  a  very 
old — and  very  cheap — story.     (Feb.) 


RILEYTHECOP— Fox.— J.  Farrcll  MacDonald's 
work  is  the  best  thing  in  a  not  too  interesting  picture. 
(Jan.) 

•  RIVER,  THE — Fox. — An  unusual  and  daring 
story,  well  played  by  Charles  Farrell  and  Mary 
Duncan.  A  drama  that  is  not  for  the  children. 
(March.) 

•  ROMANCE  OF  THE  UNDERWORLD— 
Fox. — Thanks  to  a  sure-fire  story,  neat  di- 
rection and  good  acting,  this  film  is  one  of  the  best  of 
its  kind.      (Jan.) 

ROYAL  RIDER,  THE— First  National— Ken 
Maynard  in  still  another  mythical  kingdom.  Cant 
keep  cowboys  on  the  range.     Oh,  dear!  (May.) 

SALVAGE — Supreme. — All  a  picture  should  not 
be.    (June.) 

SATANESQUE—Sparta.- An  American  film,  but 
European  in  treatment,  with  its  story  of  class  con 
flict  in  romance.     (March.) 

•  SCARLET  SEAS— First  National.— Hard- 
boiled  stor\'  of  a  tough  skipper  and  his  gal,  who 
manage  to  get  religion  without  spoiling  the  picture 
Good  work  by  Richard  Barthelmcss  and  Betty  Comp- 
son.      (Jan.) 

SEVEN  FOOTPRINTS  TO  SATAN  —  First 
National. — I  love  the  title,  don't  you?  But  un- 
fortunately it's  just  a  hodgepodge  mystery  story. 
(Feb.) 

SHADY  LADY,  THE— Pathe.— Good  acting, 
some  mystery  and  sharp  comedy.     (Feb.) 

SHAKEDOWN,  THE— Universal.— Another  yarn 
about  a  good  bad-man.    Fair  enough.     (Jan.) 

SHANGHAI  ROSE— Rayart.— A  rewriting  of  the 
old  Madame  X  angle,  with  Irene  Rich,  as  the  mothah, 
fighting  vainly  to  save  it  all  from  the  bow-wows  of 
boredom.  (May.) 

SHEGOESTO  WAR— United  Artists.— Eleanor 
Boardman  gives  a  superb  performance  of  a  sociel\- 
girl  who  turns  fighter.  And  the  battle  scenes  are 
wonderful.  An  excellent,  but  not  great,  picture 
(June.) 

SHIPS  OF  THE  NIGHT— Rayart —South  Sea 
life  seen  by  someone  never  off  Main  Street.  Just  too 
kiddish  for  anything.     (April.) 

SHOPWORN  ANGEL,  THE— Paramount.- War- 
time love  story  of  a  naughty  chorus  girl  and  an  inno- 
cent boy.    With  real  drama  and  heart  interest.  (Feb.) 

•     SHOW    BOAT— Universal.— Lavish    produc- 
tion  of   a   colorful    novel    that   deserved    le?s 
obvious  direction.     (June.) 


The  trained  animal  business  in  Hollywood  is  going  to  the  dogs. 
And  all  on  account  of  the  talkies.  Directions  cannot  be  shouted 
from  behind  the  camera  lines,  as  in  the  silent  movies,  and  it's  a 
clever  animal  trainer  who  can  teach  a  dog  to  perform  by  motioned 
signals.  This  is  a  picture  of  King,  the  white  collie  used  in  *'Dr.  Fu 
Manchu."  King  has  been  taught  to  bark  when  his  trainer  raises 
his  hand,  to  stop  when  the  hand  is  brought  down  and  to  run  off 
stage  when  the  trainer  swings  his  arm.  Neil  Hamilton  is  the  actor 
in  this  picture  who  is  giving  King  some  lessons  in  make-up 


for  quick  relief  from 

Constipation 


FEEN-A-MINT—  apparently 
just  a  piece  of  delicious 
minty  chewing  gum — 

Actually  a  marvelous  niiv  meth- 
od of  relieving  constipation.'  A 
method  that  makes  possible 
gentle,  thorough  cleansing 
with  a  small  dose  of  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  laxatives 
ever  discovered ! 

For  because  you  chew  it  the 
tasteless  new  laxative  it  con- 
tains is  carried  into  the  in- 
testinal tract  gradually.  No 
dangerous  cramping,  griping 
or  drugging  of  the  system. 
This  laxative  is  not  absorbed 
like  ordinary  laxatives  —  it 
passes  unchanged  from  the 
body  after  its  work  is  done. 
No  weakening  or  habit-form- 
ing after-effects. 

Over  a  million  Feen-a-mints 
are  sold  daily  to  ex-users  of 
pills  and  salts.  Children  love 
its  delicious  flavor.  Keep  it 
on  hand  for  the  entire  family. 
For  sale  at  every  drug  store  ia 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Feen-a-mint 

The  chewing  laxative 

HEALTH  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION  ?•? 

113  N.  13th  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Please  send  free  samples  and  free  copy  of  "The 
Mysterious  35  Feet." 

Name 


Address- 
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This  Part 
Of  Skin 

With  Large  Pores  Full  of  Black- 
heads, Pimples,  Freckles,  and 
Other  Blemishes  Peeled 
Right  Off 


In 

3 

Days' 

Time! 

Left  Skin 
Clear  and 
Beautiful 
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READ 

FREE  OFFER 


IvrOVV  you  can  have  a  new  skin  if  you  wish  it,  on 
any  part  of  face,  neck,  arms,  hands  or  body, 
and  a  beautiful,  clear,  youth-like  complexion,  if  you 
simpl)^  do  as  this  expert  instructs  you  to  do,  at  home. 
Surprises  your  friends  who  called  you  "pimples," 
"freckles"  and  other  ugly  names  behind  your  back. 
Make  them  envy  you! 

This  new  discovery  actually  peels  them  off  harm- 
lessly, and  they're  gone  for  good,  not  covered  up 
as  with  paint  and  powder.  It's  the  most  amaz- 
ing, yet  simple,  way  of  getting  rid  of  skin  blemishes 
and  making  yourself  look  years  younger  you  ever 
read  of,  and  all  explained  in  a  new  treatise  called 
"BEAUTIFUL  NEW  SKIN  IN  3  DAYS"  which 
is  being  mailed  to  readers  of  this  magazine  ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE.  Send  no  money,  just  name  and 
address  and  you  will  receive  it  by  return  mail,  in 
plain  wrapper.  If  pleased,  simply  tell  your  friends 
who  may  wish  a  clear,  new,  spotless  skin  and  vouth- 
like  complexion.  Address  the  author,  \Vm.  Witol, 
Dept.  G-31,  No.  1700  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Don't   delay;    write  now! 


NED^*^aVBURN 


America's  Foremost  Dance  Au- 
thority, who  staged  the  Best  Edi- 
tions of  the  "Follies"  and  over  600 
otherMuslcat  Shows,  Offers Traln- 
inft  for  SUCCESS  and  POPU- 
LARITY  in 

^IL  Every  Type  of 

STAGE  and  SOCIAL 
DANCING 

*|  at  a  Surprisingly  Low  Cost 

■\fu   can   become   a  highly-paid   and 

^()ut,lit-after  dancer  under  the  guidance 

ot  tills  Wizard  Star  Maker.     Let  Mr. 

Wavburn  add   your  name  to  this  list: 

Marilyn  Miller.  Ann  Pennington.   Fred 

and  Adele  Astaire,  Gilda  Gray.  Evelyn 

Law   Ada  May,  Al  JoL^on.  Eddie  Cantor. 

.  \\  111  Rogers,  Oscar  Shaw.  Marx  Bros..  Gus 

KSh>    Marlon  Davies.  Blllle  Dove.  Una  Ba?- 

quttte    Dorothy  Gish,  Bessie  Love.  Bebe 

D  miela      Dorothy     Mackaill.     Jacqueline 

Logan    Jobephine  Dunn.  Jobyna  Ralston. 

Anita  Page    Jack  Mulhall,  Noah  Beery,  W. 

C.  Fields   and  hundreds  of  other  stage  and 

screen  favorites  whom  he  trained  and  directed. 

Put  your  career  in  the  hands  of  a  man  whose 

touch  spells  SUCCESS. 

Call  at  the  Studios  or  write  for  booklet  ITH, 
wlilch  describes  Star  Making  at  the  Ned  Way- 
burn  Studios:  or,  if  you  cannot  come  to  New 
York,  ask  for  booklet  UHH  on  Ned  Wayburn's 
Home  Study  Courses  In  Stage  Dancing. 


Special 

Courses  for 

Reducing 

and 

Building  Up 


NED  WAVBURN 

Studios  of  Stage  Dancing  Inc. 

1841  BaoADWAT  (Entr.  on  60th  St.)  At  CohimboB 
Circle,  New  York  City.  Open  oil  year  "round  9  A.M. 
to  10  P.  M.  Except  Sundays  (Closed  Saturdays  at 
6  P.  M.)      Phone  Columbus  3500. 


Particulars  of  Dr.  Esenwein's  famous  forty  - 
lesson  course  in  writing  and  marketing  of  the 
Sliort-Story  and  sample  copy  of  The  Writer's 
Monthly  free.    Write  today. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
Dept.  9S.  Sprlnslield,  Mass. 


SIDESHOW,  THE— Columbia.— Hold  on  to 
something!  An  original  circus  yarn!  Little  Billie 
plays  the  lead  in  this  story  of  a  midget's  battle  for 
success.  (May.) 

SILENT  SENTINEL.  THE— Chesterfield.  —  A 
crook  drama,  of  all  oddities!     (Feb.) 

SILENT  SHELDON— Rayart.— Pleasant  sort  of 
Western.     (Jan,) 

SINNERS'  PARADE— Columbia.— The  ritzy  side 
of  the  underworld  with  a  snappy  plot.     (Jan.'t 

SIN  SISTER.  THE— Fox.— An  Alaskan  melo- 
drama that  has  good  suspense  and  excellent  acting. 
(June.) 

•  SINS  OF  THE  FATHERS  —  Paramount— 
Emil  Jannings  in  a  tragedy  of  Prohibition,  Not 
one  of  his  great  pictures — but,  nevertheless,  eminently 
worth  your  while.     (Jan.) 

SIOUX  BLOOD— Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  —  In- 
dian whoopee  that  might  have  been  filmed  in  1910. 
(Jan.) 

SKY  SKIDDER,  THE— Universal.— They  are 
aviators  now.  instead  of  cowboys.  And  the  thrills  are 
new.     {March.) 

SMALL  TOWN  SINNERS— Hugo  Brahn.  — 
German  fillum.  with  most  of  the  action  in  a  barroom. 
{Feb.) 

SOME  MOTHER*S  BOY— Rayart.— Quickie 
hokum.      {June.) 

SOMEONE  TO  LOVE— Paramount.— **  Buddy  " 
Rogers  and  Mary  Brian  in  a  thoroughly  agreeable 
picture.     (Jan.) 

SOMME.  THE— New  Era.— Made  in  Britain.  A 
grim  presentation  of  the  Sorarae  campaign  of  1916. 
(Feb.) 

SONNY  BOY— Warners.— They've  put  poor 
little  Davey  Lee  in  a  bedroom  farce!  The  kid  is 
swell,  the  film  a  disappointment.  (May.) 

SOUTH  OF  PANAMA— Chesterfield.— You've 
guessed  it.  It's  all  about  love  and  revolution  in  a 
Latin  republic.     (Jan.) 

•     SPEAKEASY— Fox.— The  talkies"  first  melo- 
drama of  the  prize  ring  and  the  under-cover 
barrooms.     Fast  entertainment.  (May.) 

SPEED  CLASSIC.  THE— Excellent.— An  auto- 
mobile racing  picture — and  just  Hke  all  the  others. 
(Feb.) 

SPITE  MARRIAGE— Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  — 
One  of  the  best  that  Buster  Keaton  has  made, 
with  Dorothy  Sebastian  excellent.  Don't  miss. 
(April.) 

SQUARE  SHOULDERS— Pathe— A  story  of 
father  love,  with  Louis  Wolheim  as  the  hard-boiled 
dad.     (March.) 

STOOL  PIGEON— Columbia.— Gang  melodrama. 
(Feb.) 

STRANGE  CARGO— Pathe.— Another  all-talking 
m>stery,  this  time  on  board  a  yacht, with  an  all-stage 
cast.    (April.) 

W  STRONG  BOY— Fox.— Victor  McLaglen  in  a 
"^n  rattling  good  comedy  drama,  with  the  star  as 
head  man  of  the  baggage  smashers.    (April.) 

SUNSET  PASS— Paramount.— Jack  Holt  in  one 
of  the  best  Westerns  in  months.  And  Jack's  a  sheriff. 
Dearie  me  I     (A  pril.) 

SYNCOPATION— RKC— Gay  and  jazzy  night 
club  entertainment  that  will  enliven  your  evening. 
(June.) 

SYNTHETIC  SIN  —  First  NaUonaL  —  Colleen 
Moore  goes  through  her  usual  antics — but  the  story  is 
missing.      (Feb.) 

THAT  PARTY  IN  PERSON— Paramount.— A 
talkie  with  Eddie  Cantor,  the  only  logical  contender 
for  Al  Jolson's  crown.    Come  again.  Eddie.     (Feb.) 

THIS  IS  HEAVEN— Goldwyn-United  Artists.— 
Vilma  Bankv  talks  and  it  is  charming!  But  the 
story— Cinderella.    No.    123456789.    (May.) 

THREE  PASSIONS,  THE— United  Artists.— 
Rex  Ingram  produces  an  old-fashioned  story  of 
English  high  life,  with  AUce  Terry  still  an  ice  cake. 
(April.) 

THREE  WEEK-ENDS— Paramount.— It  has 
Clara  Bow.  but  that's  about  all  you  can  say  for  it. 
(Feb.) 

TRACKED— FBC— Ranger,  the  dog.  in  a  picture 
that  is  better  than  most  human  efforts.     (Feb.) 

TRAIL  OFTHE  HORSE  THIEVES.THE— FBO. 

— Easy-going  Western,  with  Tom  Tyler  just  lopin' 
along.     Tom  and  Frankie  Darro  together.  (May.) 

TRENT'S  LAST  CASE— Fox.— A  mystery  story, 
treated  like  a  farce.    And  very  good,  too.  (June.) 


•  TRIAL  OF  MARY  DUGAN— M -G -M.— A 
distinct  achievement,  in  that  it  is  a  hteral 
translation  of  one  of  the  best  recent  plays.  And  a 
triumphant  talkie  debut  for  Norma  Shearer.  (June.) 

TROPICAL  NIGHTS  —  Tiffany-Stahl.  —  South 
Sea  Island  story  with  an  original  twist  to  the  plot. 
(March.) 

TROPIC  MADNESS— FBC— Turbulent  melo- 
drama of  England  and  the  South  Seas.    (March.) 

TRUE  HEAVEN— Fox.— A  poky  story  of  love  in 
the  secret  service,  with  Lois  Moran  and  big  George 
O'Brien.     (April.) 

TYRANT  OF  RED  GULCH— FBO— Not  a 
Western,  in  spite  of  the  title.  Just  a  badly  bent  story. 
(Feb.) 

UNDER  THE  SOUTHERN  CROSS— Universal. 
-^The  natives  of  New  Zealand  are  the  actors  in  this 
picture.  It's  different  and  it  has  primitive  charm. 
(March.) 

UNEASY  MONEY— Fox-Europa.— German  pic- 
ture, well  directed,  well  acted  and  original  in  theme. 
(Feb.) 

VEILED  WOMAN,  THE— Fox.— Hollywood's 
foreign  legion  in  a  not  bad.  not  good,  story.     (Feb.) 

VIKING,  THE  —  Technicolor-M.-G.-M.  —  How 
Lief  the  Lucky  discovered  America,  told  in  color  and 
with  plenti'  of  wliiskcrs.     (Jan.) 

VOICE  IN  THE  STORM,  THE— FBO.— Just  be- 
fore the  hanging,  mother.  The  old  one  about  the 
innocent  boy,  the  noose,  the  reprieve!  (May.) 

VOICE  OF  THE  CITY,  THE— M.-G.-M.— Old 

stuff,  written  and  directed  by  Willard  Mack  and 
acted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Mack.  It's  a  speakie. 
(Jutie.) 

WAGES  OF  CONSCIENCE— Superlative.— But 
where  was  the  conscience  of  the  producer  of  such  a 
picture?     (Feb.) 

•    WEARY   RIVER— First   National.— Barlhel- 
mess'  first  talkie,  with  the  star  as  a  reformed 
convict.    A  popular  sensation.    (April.) 

WHAT  A  NIGHT!— Paramount.— Bebe  Daniels 
in  a  gaggy — and  gaga — newspaper  story.     (Feb.) 

WHEN  DREAMS  COME  TRUE— Rayart.— This 
has  been  going  on  for  years.  Blue-grass  racing 
story,  with  Helene  Costello  and  Rex  Lease.  (May.) 

WHERE  EAST  IS  EAST~M.-G.-M.— Another 
Clianey  bed-time  story,  with  a  touch  of  Kipling  and 
Poe.      (June.) 


WHY  BE  GOOD?— First  National.— Colleen 
Moore  at  her  naughtiest  and  nicest.    Peppy  and 


entertaining.    {April.) 


WILD  BLOOD — Universal. — Rex.  the  wonder 
horse,  sets  a  rough  deal  in  a  particularly  childish 
Western.    {April.) 

•  WILD  ORCHIDS— Metro-GoIdwyn-Ma\er. 
— Greta  Garbo  and  Nils  Asther  in  a  stor>'  that 
7jroves  that  tropical  heat  melts  all  conventions.  Tlie 
scene  is  Java — the  details  are  superb — and  the  picture 
is  a  riot  for  audiences.     {March.) 

•  WILD  PARTY,  THE— Paramount.— Clara 
Bow's  first  talkie.  Clara  is  a  smooth  contralto. 
It's  a  collegiate  story — and  that's  what  they  want. 
(June.) 

WINGEDHORSEMAN.THE— Universal.— Hoot 

Gibson  gives  up  his  pony  and  takes  the  air,  with  Ruth 
Elder  his  flying  partner.     Vague  plot.  {May.) 

WOLF  OF  WALL  STREET.  THE— Paramount. 
— Whether  j'ou  have  won  or  lost  money  in  Wall  Street, 
or  haven't  played  the  stock  market  at  all.  George 
Bancroft  and  Baclanova  will  give  you  one  of  the  most 
entertaining  talkies  so  far  made.  A  deliglitful  eve- 
ning.    (Feb.) 

WOLF  SONG — Paramount. — Mountains,  trees 
and  some  good  singing  by  Lupe  Velez.  But  not  such 
a  good  break  for  Gary  Cooper.     {March.) 

WOLVES  OF  THE  CITY— Universal. — Action 
thriller,  with  Bill  Cody  saving  Sally  Blane  from  the 
rascally  ransom-crooks,    {.[pril.) 

WOMAN  I  LOVE,  THE— FBC— Mad  husband 
sets  out  to  murder  man  for  making  love  to  wife. 
Excited?     Neither  are  we.  {May.) 

WOMAN  IN  THE  NIGHT,  A— World  Wide.— 
English  production  with  a  slow  and  sentimental 
story.  {June.) 

•  WOMAN  OF  AFFAIRS,  A— Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. — Greta  Garbo  and  Jolin  Gilbert  in 
what  is  none  other  than  Michael  Arlen's  "The  Green 
Hat."  Why  wa.ste  space  urging  you  to  drop  everj'tliing 
and  see  this  one?    {Jan.) 

YELLOWBACK,  THE  —  FBO.  —  More  Royal 
Mounted  Police,  with  the  usual  help  from  the  scenery. 
{March.) 
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Unforgettable 
Moment... 

fie  betrayed  his 
trust  and  succumbed  to  the 
exoticpassionateallureofan 
Oriental  beauty— inflamed 
mth  power  ~  holding  an 
empire  in  her  hands . . . 

A  pulse-quicken- 
tng  breath-taking  tale  of 
mystery,  intrigue,  passion 
and  conflict  bet-ween  a 
'Woman  who  ruled  thousands 
of  men  and  the  one  man  who 
ruled  her. 

WILLIAM 
FOX 

presents 

this  ALL-TALKING 

FOX  MOVIETONE 

Melody-Melodrama 
with 

VICTOR  McLAGLEN 

Sl'ynaLoy,  David  Rollins, 

Roy  D'Arcy,  Cyril  Chadwick, 

David  Torrence 

Jrom  Talbot  Mundy's  famous 

novel  "King  of  the  Khyber  Rifles" 

Dialog  by 

James  K.  McGuinness 

Staged  by 

Lumsden  Hare 

JOHN  FORD 

production 


Wlien  you  write  to  advertisers  please  meniion  PHOTOPUAT  MAGAZINE. 
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Pin 
Money 

For  Our 
Readers 


PHOTOPLAY  now 
offers  its  readers  the 
opportunity  to  convert 
their  spare  time  into 
real  money  by  becoming 
its  subscription  repre- 
sentatives in  the  town  or 
community  in  which 
they  live. 

You,  as  a  reader  of 
Photoplay,  will  be 
quick  to  realize  the 
money-makingpossibili- 
ties  this  offer  affords 
you.  Your  friends — 
your  neighbors — in  fact, 
all  the  homes  in  your 
community — are  pro- 
spective subscribers  for 
Photoplay.  Who,  to- 
day, is  not  interested  in 
moving  pictures — the 
chief  recreation  of  the 
American  public? 

Be  the  first  in  your 
community  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  offer,  and 
get  started  at  once.  The 
coupon  or  a  post  card 
will  bring  further  de- 
tails. 


PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE, 

Dcpt.  RE-7,  750  No.  Michigan  Ave, 

Chicago,  III. 

I  am  interested  in  your  money-makine  of- 
fer to  your  readers.  Send  me  the  details  at 
once. 


Na 


Address 

City State. 
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Addresses  of  the  Stars 


At    P  a  r  a  m  o  u  n  t  -  Famous-Lasky 
Studios,  Hollywood,  Calif. 


Richard  Arleti 
Jean  Arthur 
William  Austin 
Olga  Baclanova 
George  Bancroft 
Wallace  Beery 
Clara  Bow 
Evelyn  Brent 
Mary  Brian 
Clive  Brook 
Nancy  Carroll 
Kathryn  Carver 
Robert  Castle 
Lane  Chandler 
Ruth  Chatterton 
Maurice  Chevalier 
Chester  Conklin 
Gary  Cooper 
Richard  Di.x 
Paul  Guertzman 

At  Metro-Goldwyn- 
ver  City,  Calif. 
Renee  Adoree 
George  K.  Arthur 
Nils  Asthcr 
Lionel  Barrymore 
John  Mack  Brown 
Lon  Chaney 
Joan  Crawford 
Karl  Dane 
Marion  Davies 
Josephine  Dunn 
Cireta  Garbo 
John  Gilbert 
Raymond  Hackett 
William  Haines 
Phyllis  Haver 
Leila  Hyams 


James  Hall 
Neil  Hamilton 
O.  P.  Heggie 
Doris  Hill 
Phillips  Holmes 
Emil  Jannings 
Jack  Luden 
Frederic  March 
Adolphe  Menjou 
David  Newell 
Jack  Oakie 
Warner  Gland 
Guy  OUver 
William  Powell 
Esther  Ralston 
Charles  Rogers 
Ruth  Taylor 
Florence  Vidor 
Fay  Wray 

Mayer  Studios,  Cul- 

Dorothy  Janis 
Buster  Kcaton 
Charles  King 
Gwen  Lee 
Bessie  Love 
Tim  McCoy 
Conrad  Nagel 
Ramon  No\'arro 
Edward  Nugent 
Anita  Page 
Aileen  Pringle 
Dorothy  Sebastian 
Norma  Shearer 
Lewis  Stone 
Ernest  Torrence 
Raquel  Torres 

1401    No.    Western 
Calif. 
Janet  Gaynor 
George  Jessel 
Ivan  Linow 
Edmund  Lowe 
Sharon  Lynn 
Farrell  MacDonald 
Victor  McLaglen 
Lois  Moran 
Charles  ISIorton 
Barry  Norton 
George  O'Brien 
Sally  Phipps 
David  Rollins 
Arthur  Stone 
Nick  Stuart 
Don  Terry 
Helen  Twelvetrees 


At    Fox    Studios, 
Avenue,  Hollywood, 

Frank  Albertson 
Mary  Astor 
Ben  Bard 
Warner  Baxter 
Marjorie  Beebe 
Rex  Bell 
Dorothy  Burgess 
Warren  Burke 
Sue  Carol 
Sammy  Cohen 
June  CoUyer 
Louise  Dresser 
Nancy  Drexel 
Mary  Duncan 
Charles  Eaton 
Charles  Farrell 
Earle  Foxe 

At  Warner  Brothers  Studios,  5842  Sunset 
Blvd.,  Hollywood,  Calif. 


John  Barrymore 
Monte  Blue 
Betty  Bronson 
William  Collier,  Jr. 
Dolores  Costello 
Louise  Fazenda 


Audrey  Ferris 
Al  Jolson 
Davey  Lee 
May  McAvoy 
Grant  Withers 


At    Universal    Studios,    Universal    City, 
Calif. 


Lina  Basquette 
John  Boles 
Ethlyn  Claire 
Kathryn  Crawford 
Reginald  Denny 
Jack  Dougherty 
Lorayne  DuVal 
Ruth  Elder 
Hoot  Gibson 
Dorothy  Gulliver 
Otis  Harlan 
Raymond  Keane 
Merna  Kennedy 


Barbara  Kent 
Beth  Laemmle 
Arthur  Lake 
Laura  La  Plante 
George  Lewis 
Fred  Mackaye 
Ken  Maynard 
Mary  Nolan 
Mary  Philbin 
Eddie  Phillips 
Joseph  Schildkraut 
Glenn  Tryon 
Barbara  Worth 


At    RKO    Studios,    780    Gower    Street, 
Hollywood,  Calif. 


Buzz  Barton 
Sally  Blane 
Olive  Borden 
Betty  Compson 


Bebe  Daniels 
Frankie  Darro 
Bob  Steele 
Tom  Tyler 


At  Pathe  Studios,  Culver  City,  Calif. 

Robert  Armstrong  Alan  Hale 

William  Boyd  Jeanette  Lo£f 

Junior  Coghlan  Carol  Lombard 

At    First    National    Studios,    Burbank, 
CaUf. 


Richard  Barthekness 
BiUie  Dove 
Corinne  Griffith 
Doris  Kenyon 
Dorothy  MackalU 


Colleen  Moore 
Jack  Mulhall 
Donald  Reed 
Milton  Sills 
Alice  White 


At    United    Artists    Studios,    1041    No. 
Formosa  Avenue,  Hollywood,  Calif. 


Don  Alvarado 
Fannie  Brice 
Douglas  Fairbanks 
Mary  Pickford 


Gilbert  Roland 
Norma  Talmadge 
Constance  Talmadge 
Lupe  Velez 


At  Columbia  Studios,  1438  Gower  Street, 
Hollywood,  Calif. 


Olive  Borden 
William  Collier,  Jr. 
Ralph  Graves 
Jack  Holt 
Margaret  Livingston 


Jacqueline  Logan 
Ben  Lyon 
Shirley  Mason 
Dorothy  Revier 
Lois  Wilson 


In  care  of  Samuel  Goldwyn,  7210  Santa 
Monica  Blvd.,  Hollywood,  Calif. 


Vilma  Banky 
Walter  Byron 


Ronald  Colman 
Lily  Damita 


In  care  of  the  Edwin  Carewe  Productions, 
Tec-Art  Studios,  Holl}fwood,  Calif. 


Dolores  Del  Rio 
Roland  Drew 


Rita  Carewe 
LeRoy  Mason 


Robert  Agnew,  6357  La  Mirada  Avenue, 
Hollywood,  Calif. 

Jackie  Coogan,  673  South  Oxford  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles,  CaUf . 

Virginia  Brown  Faire,  1212  Gower  Street, 
Hollywood,  Calif. 

Gilda  Gray,  22  East  60th  Street,  New  York 
City. 

WiUiam  S.  Hart,  6404  Sunset  Blvd.,  Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

Lloyd  Hughes,  616  Taft  Building,  HoUy- 
wood,  Calif. 

Harold  Lloyd,  6640  Santa  Monica  Blvd., 
Hollywood,  Calif. 

Bert  Lytell,  P.  O.  Box  235,  HoUy^vood,  CaUf. 

Patsy   Ruth   Miller,   808    Crescent   Drive, 
Beveriy  HUls,  Calif. 

Pat    O'Malley,    1832    Taft    Avenue,    Los 
Angeles,  Cahf. 

Herbert  Rawhnson,  1735  Highland  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Ruth    Roland,    3828    Wilshire   Blvd.,   Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

EsteUe  Taylor,  5254  Los  Feliz   Blvd.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cahf. 


Every  adTertisement  in  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 
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Casts  of  Current  Photoplays 

Complete  for  every  picture  reviewed  in  this  issue 


"BIG  DIAMOND  ROBBERY.  THE"— FBO.— 
From  the  story  by  Frank  Howard  Clarke.  Adapted 
by  John  Stuart  Twist.  Directed  by  Eugene  Ford. 
The  cast:  Tom  Markham,  Tom  Mix;  Ellen  Brooks. 
Kathryn  McGuire;  George  Brooks.  Frank  Bcal; 
A  untie  Brooks,  Martha  Mattox;  Stevens,  Ernest 
Hiltiard;  Barney,  Barney  Furey;  Chick,  Ethan  Laid- 
law. 

"BULLDOG  DRUMMOND"—Goldwyn-United 
Artists. — -From  the  stage  play  by  Sapper.  Scenario 
by  Wallace  Smith.  Directed  by  F.  Richard  Jones. 
The  cast:  Bulldog  Drummond,  Ronald  Colman; 
Phyllis,  Joan  Bennett;  Erma.  Lilyan  Tashman; 
Peterson,  MontaRU  Love;  Lakington.  Lawrence  Grant; 
Danny,  Wilson  Benge;  Algy.  Claude  Allister;  Marco- 
vitch,  Adolph  Milar;  Travers,  Charles  Scllon;  Chong^ 
Tetsu  Komai. 

"COME  ACROSS"— Universal.— From  the 
story,  "The  Stolen  Lady,"  by  Wm.  Dudley  Pelley. 
Adapted  by  Peter  Milne.  Directed  by  Ray  Taylor. 
Photography  by  R.  Redman.  The  cast:  Mary 
Houston,  Lina  Basquette;  Harry  Eraser,  Reed  Howes; 
Pop  Hanson,  Gustav  Von  Seyffertitz;  "Caster  Oil" 
Cassie,  Flora  Finch;  George  Harcourt,  Crauford  Kent; 
Harriet  Houston,  Clarissa  Selwynne. 

"DEVIL'S  CHAPLAIN,  THE"— Rayart.— 
From  the  story  by  George  Bronson  Howard. 
Adapted  by  Arthur  Hoerl.  Directed  by  Duke 
Worne.  Photography  by  Hap  Depew.  The  cast: 
The  King,  Josef  Swickard;  Princess  Therese,  Virginia 
Brown  Faire;  Yorke  Norroy,  Cornelius  Keefe; 
Nicholay,  Wheeler  Oakman;  The  Prince,  George 
Macintosh;  Boris,  Boris  Karloff;  Ivan,  Leland  Carr. 

"DUKE  STEPS  OUT,  THE "- M.-G.-M.— From 
the  story  by  Lucian  Car>'.  Adapted  by  Raymond 
Schrock  and  Dale  Van  Every.  Directed  by  James 
Cruze.  Photography  by  Ira  Morgan.  The  cast: 
Duke,  William  Haines;  Susie,  Joan  Crawford;  Barney, 
Karl  Dane;  Jake,  Tenen  Holtz;  Tommy  Wells,  Eddie 
Nugent;  Poison  Kerrigan,  Jack  Roper;  Bossy 
Edwards,  Delmer  Daves;  Professor  Widdicomb,  Luke 
Cosgrave;  Mr,  Corbin,  Herbert  Prior. 

"EXALTED  FLAPPER.  THE"— Fox.— From  the 
story  by  Will  Irwin.  Adapted  by  Ray  Harris. 
Directed  by  James  Tinling.  The  cast:  Princess  Izola, 
Sue  Carol;  Prince  Boris,  Barry  Norton;  Queen 
Charlotte,  Irene  Rich;  King  Alexander,  Albert  Conti; 
Marjorie,  Sylvia  Field;  Bimbo  Mehaffey.  Stuart 
Erwin;  Premier  Vadisco,  Lawrence  Grant;  Dr. 
Nicholas,  Charles  Clary;  Old  Fritz,  Michael  Visaroff; 
Reporter,  Don  Fullen;  Banker,  Landers  Stevens. 

"EYES  OF  THE  UNDERWORLD  "—Univer- 
sal.— From  the  story  by  Leigh  Jason.  Directed  by 
Leigh  Jason  and  Ray  Taylor.  Photography  by  AI 
G.  Jones.  The  cast:  Pat  Doran,  VVilliam  Cody; 
Florence  Huesfon,  Sally  Blane;  Gang  Leader,  Arthur 
Lubin;  Gimpy  Johnson,  Harry  Tenbrook;  John 
Hueslon,  Charles  Clary;  Gardener,  Monte  Montague. 

"FOX  MOVIETONE  FOLLIES"— Fox.— From 
the  story  by  David  Butler.  Dialogue  by  William 
K.  Wells.  Directed  by  David  Butler.  The  cast: 
George  Shelby,  John  Breeden;  Lila  Beaumont,  Lola 
Lane;  Jay  Darrell,  DeWitt  Jennings;  Ann  Foster, 
Sharon  Lynn;  Al  Leaton,  Arthur  Stone;  Swifiy, 
Stepin  Fetchit;  Martin,  Warren  Hymer;  Stage 
Manager,  Archie  Gottler;  Orchestra  Leader,  Arthur 
Kay;  Le  Maire,  Mario  Dominici.  Principals 
in  Song  and  Dance  Numbers:  Sue  Carol,  Lola  Lane. 
Sharon  Lynn,  Dixie  Lee,  Melva  Cornell.  Paula 
Langlen.  Carolynne  Snowden.  Jeannctte  Dancey, 
David  Percy,  David  Rollins,  Bobby  Burns,  Frank 
Richardson,  Henry  M.  Mollandin.  Frank  La  Mont, 
Stepin  Fetchit.  Adagio  Dancers:  Vina  Gale  and 
Arthur  Springer,  Helen  Hunt  and  Charles  Huff, 
Harriet  and  John  Griffith.  Specialty  Dancers:  Stepin 
Fetchit,  Carolynne  Snowden,  Jeannette  Dancey. 
Evans  and  Weaver,  Mitchell  and  Redman,  Four 
Covans,  Sam  and  Sam,  Brown  and  Stevens. 

"GAMBLERS,  THE" — Warners.— From  the 
play  by  Charles  Klein.  Adapted  by  J.  Grubb 
Alexander.  Directed  by  Michael  Curtiz.  The  cast: 
James  Darwin.  H.  B.  Warner;  Catherine  Darwin, 
Lois  Wibon;  Carvel  Emersoyi.y^sou  Koha^rds;  Emerson, 
Sr.,  George  Fawcett;  George  Cowper,  Johnny  Arthur; 
Raymond,  Frank  Campeau;  Isabel  Emerson,  Pauline 
Garon;  Tooker,  Charles  Sellon. 

"GIRLS  GONE  WILD"— Fox.— From  the  story 
by  Bertram  Millhauser.  Scenario  by  Bculah  Marie 
Dix.  Directed  by  Lewis  Seiler.  Photograpliy  by 
Arthur  Edeson.  The  cast:  Bahs  Holworthy.  Sue 
Carol;  Buck  Brown,  Nick  Stuart;  Dan  Brown, 
William  Russell;  Tony  Morelli,  Roy  D'Arcy;  Augie 
St  en.  Mat  hew  Betz;  Boots,  Leslie  Fenton;  Dilly, 
Louis  Natheaiix;  Mrs.  Hohvorthy,  Hedda  Hopper; 
Mr.  Holworthy,  Lumsden  Hare;  Judge  Elliott,  Ed- 
mund Breese;  Speed  Wade,  John  Darrow;  Grandma^ 
Minna  Ferry. 

"GUN  LAW" — FBO.— From  the  story  by  Oliver 
Drake.     Directed  by  Robert  De  Lacy.     The  cast: 


Tojn  O'Brien,  Tom  Tyler;  Cy  Brown.  Barney  Furev; 
Nancy,  Ethlyne  Clair;  "Buster"  Brown,  Frankie 
Darro;  "Big  BUI"  Driscoll,  Lew  Meehan;  Surveyor, 
Tom  Brooker. 

"HOLE  IN  THE  WALL.  THE"— Paramount.— 
From  the  play  by  Fred  Jackson.  Adapted  bv  Pierre 
Collings.  Directed  by  Robert  Florey.  The  ca^st: 
Jean  Oliver,  Claudette  Colbert;  Gordon  Grant,  David 
Newell;  Mme.  Mystcra,  NHly  Savage;  The  Fox, 
Edward  G.  Robinson;  Goofy.  Donald  Meek;  Jim, 
Alan  Brooks;  Mrs.  Ramsay.  Louise  Glosser  Hale; 
Mrs.  Carslake,  Katherine  Emmet;  Marcia,  Marcia 
Kagno;  Dogface,  Barry  McCollum;  Police  Inspector, 
George  McQuarrie;  Mrs.  Lyons,  Helen  Crane. 

"HONKY-TONK"— Warners.— From  the  story 
by  Leslie  S.  Barrows.  Adapted  by  C.  Graham  Baker. 
Directed  by  Lloyd  Bacon.  The  cast:  Sophie 
Leonard,  Sophie  Tucker;  Freddie  Gilmore.  George 
Duryea;  Beth,  Lila  Lee;  Jean  Gilmore,  Audrey  Ferris; 
Jim  Blake,  Mahlon  Hamilton;  Cafe  Manager,  John 
T.  Murray. 

"HOTTENTOT,  THE"~Warners.— From  the 
play  bv  Victor  Mapes  and  William  Collier.  Adapted 
by  Harvey  Thew.  Directed  by  Roy  Del  Ruth.  The 
cast:  Sam  Harrington,  Edward  Everett  Horton; 
Peggy  Fairfax.  Patsy  Ruth  Miller;  Ollie  Gilford, 
Edmund  Breese;  Mrs.  Chadwick,  Gladys  Brockwell; 
Larry  Crawford.  Edward  Earle;  Alec  Fairfax,  Stanley 
Taylor;  Perkins,  the  Groom.  Otto  Hoffman;  Swift, 
the  Butler.  DoUglas  Gerrard;  May  Gilford,  Maude 
Turner  Gordon. 

"INNOCENTS  OF  PARIS"— Paramount.— 
From  the  story  by  C.  E.  Andrews.  Dialogue  by 
Ernest  Vajda.  Directed  by  Richard  Wallace.  The 
cast:  Maurice  Marny,  Maurice  Chevalier;  Louise 
Leval,  Sylvia  Beecher;  Emile  Leval,  Rus,-;ell  Simpson; 
Mons.  Marny,  George  Fawcett;  Mme.  Marny.  Mr?. 
George  Fawcett;  Mons.  Renard,  John  Miljan;  Mme. 
Renard,  Margaret  Livingston;  Jo-Jo,  David  Durand; 
Jules,  Jack  Luden;  Musician,  Johnnie  Morris. 

"MADAME  X"— M.-G.-M.— From  the  play  by 
Alexandre  Bisson.  Dialogue  by  Willard  Mack. 
Directed  by  Lionel  Barrymore.  Photography  by 
Arthur  Reed.  The  cast:  Floriot,  Lewis  Stone; 
Jacqueline,  Ruth  Chatterton;  Raymond,  Raymond 
Hackett;  Noel,  Holmes  Herbert;  Rose,  Eugenie 
Besserer;  Doctor,  John  P.  Edington;  Colonel  Hanby, 
Mitchell  Lewis;  La  Roque.  Ullric  Haupt;  Merivel. 
Sidney  Toler;  Perissard,  Richard  Caile;  Darrell, 
Carroll  Nye;  Valmorin,  Claud  King;  Judge,  Chappell 
Dossett. 


"MAN  I  LOVE.  THE"— Paramount.— From  the 
story  by  Herman  J.  Mankiewicz.  Adapted  by  Percy 
Heath.  Directed  by  William  Wellman.  The  cast: 
Dum-Dum  Brooks,  Richard  Arlen;  Celia  Fields.  Mary 
Brian;  Sonia  Barondoff.  Baclanova;  Curly  Bloom, 
Harry  Green;  Lew  Layton.  J^ck  Oakie;  D.  J.  Mc- 
Carthy, Pat  O'Malley;  Carlo  Vesper,  Leslie  Fenton; 
Champ  Mahoney,  Charles  Sullivan;  K.  O.  O'Hearn, 
WiUiam  Vincent, 

"MASKED  EMOTIONS"— Fox.— From  the 
story  "A  Son  of  Anak"  by  Ben  Ames  Williams. 
Adapted  by  Harry  Brand  and  Benjamin  Markson. 
Directed  by  David  Butler  and  Kenneth  Hawks. 
The  cast:  Bramdlct  Dickery,  George  O'Brien;  Emily 
Goodell,  Nora  Lane;  Will  Whitten,  Farrell  Mac- 
Donald;  Thad  Gilson,  David  Sharpc;  Captain  Goodell, 
Janes  Gordon;  Lee  Wtng,  Edward  Peil,  Sr.;  Lagune, 
Frank  Hagney. 

"MOTHER'S  BOY"— Pathe.— From  the  story 
by  Gene  Markey.  Dialogue  by  Gene  Markey. 
Directed  by  Bradley  Barker.  The  cast:  Tommy 
O'Day,  Morton  Downev;  Mrs.  O'Day,  Beryl  Mercer; 
Mr.  O'Day,  John  T.  Doyle;  Harry  O'Day.  Brian 
Donlevy;  Rose  Lyndon,  Helen  Chandler;  Jake  Sturm- 
berfi,  Osgood  Perkins;  Joe  Bush,  Lorin  Raker;  Beatrix 
Townleigh,  Barbara  Bennett;  Mrs.  Apfclhaum.  Jennie 
Moskowitz;  Mr.  Apfclhaum,  Jacob  Frank;  Mr. 
Bumble,  Louis  Sorin;  Gus  LcGrand.  Robert  Gleckler; 
Duke  of  Pomplum.  Tyrrell  Davis;  Dinslow,  Allan 
Vincent;  Evangelist,  Lcolie  Stowe. 

"NOTHING  BUT  THE  TRUTH"— Paramoiwt. 
— From  tlie  play  by  James  Montgomery.  Adapted 
by  John  McGowan.  Directed  by  Victor  Schertzinger. 
The  cast:  Robert  Bennett,  Ricliard  Dix;  E.  M.  Burke, 
Burton  Churchill;  Frank  Connelly,  Louis  John 
Bartels;  Clarence  Van  Dyke,  Ned  Sparks;  Sabel 
Jackson.  Wynne  Gibson;  Mabel  Jackson,  Helen  Kane; 
Gwen  Burke.  Dorothy  Hall;  Mrs.  E.  M.  Burke, 
Madeline  Grey;  Ethel  Clark,  Nancy  Ryan. 

"NOT  QUITE  DECENT"— Fox.— From  the 
story  by  Wallace  Smith.  Scenario  by  Marion  Orth, 
Directed  by  Irving  Cummings.  The  cast:  Linda 
Cunningham,  June  Collyer;  Mame  Jarrcnu,  Louise 
Dresser;  Jerry  Connor,  Allan  Lane;  Canfield,  Oscar 
Apfel;  Al  Bergon,  Paul  Nicholson;  Margie.  Marjorie 
Beebe;  .4  Crook,  Ben  Hewlett;  Another  Crook,  Jack 
Kenney. 
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For  I  have  found  Armand  Cold  Cream 
Powder.  I  take  a  clean  puff  and  rub  the 
smooth,  fragrant  powder  well  into  it. 
Then  I  apply  it  to  my  skin.  It  blends 
perfectly.  The  secret  is  rubbing  it  into 
the  puff.'   $1  at  all  good  stores. 

This    Armand    Beauty    Treatment    will   do 
wonders  Jor  your  skin.    Send    10c  Jor    it. 

It  contains: 
1  copy    Armand  s    new    "Ten    Minutes    a 

Day"  beauty  treatment. 
1   trial  package  Armand  Cold  Cream  Pow- 
der— Zanzibar  shade. 
1  trial  package  Armand  Foundation  Creme 
— a  marvelous  discovery  for  powder  base. 
1   trial   package   Armand    Eau    de   Cologne 
Cleansing  Cream — that  liquefies  the  mo- 
ment it  touches  the  skin. 
1   trial    package    Armand    Lip    and    Cheek 
Rouge — a  new  creation! 
1        t        1 
You  must  try  one  of  these  new  Armand 
Powder  shades:   Zanzibar,   light  sun- 
brown  for  brunettes  or  blondes.    Star- 
light, for  day  or  evening. 


ARMAND,  142  Des  Moines  St..  Des  Moines,  la. 
I  enclose  10c,  for  which  please  send  me  "The 
Ten    Minute   a   Day    Beauty    Treatment,"   in- 
cluding the  four  essential  preparations. 

Name - 


Address— 
Cil 


;ity — 

State 

In  Canada,  Armand  Ltd.,  St.  Thomas.  Ontario 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  Dlease  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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Corns 

vanish  after  this  amazing  liquid 

T3UCH  the  most  painful  corn  with  this  amaz- 
ing liquid.  In  three  seconds  all  the  pain  is 
gone.  Acts  like  an  anaesthetic.  Tou  wear  tight 
shoes,  dance,  walk  again  in  comfort! 

No  paring  or  cutting — that  is  dangerous. 
Besides  the  corn  then  comes  back.  This  way 
loosens  it.  Soon  you  peel  the  whole  corn  off 
with  your  fingers — like  dead  skin.  Works  alike 
on  corns   or  calluses. 

Professional  dancers  by  the  score  use  this 
method.  Doctors  approve  it  as  safe  and  gentle. 
Millions  employ  it  to  gain  quick  relief.  There 
is  no  other  like   it. 

Ask  for  "Gets-It"  at  your  druggist.  Money 
back  if  not  delighted.  There  are  imitations. 
Be  sure  to  get  the  genuine. 

"GETS-IT" 


World's 
Fastest  Way 


f 


f 


NO  MORE 

DANDRUFF^ 
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Apply  cooling,  heal- 
ing.cleansingZEMO 
on  the  head  and  rub  vigorously. 
The  way  it  rids  you  of  DandruS 
and  stops  itching  scalp  will  de- 
light you.  ZEMO  is  also  the  safe, 
dependable  means  of  relieving 
;  Eczema,  Blotches,  Blemishes  and  Itching  Irrita- 
tions of  the  skin  and  scalp.    Clean  and  conveni- 
ent to  use  any  time.  35c,  60c  and  $1.00,  all  dealers. 


PKETTY  ANKLES  $5.;?^ 

AND    CALVESr      pei-paJf 

DR.    WALTER'S    Spenal    extra 
strong  Ankle  Bands  of  live  Para 
Rubber  will  support  and  shape  the 
ankle    and    calf    while    reducing 
them. 

They  fit  like  a  glove.    Can  be  worn 
under  any   kind  of  hose.      Relieves 
rheumati.sm  and  varlcuse  veins.  You 
can  note  the  difference  in  shape  of 
ankle  at  once.    Can  be  worn  at 
night  and  reduce  while  you  sleep, 
or  during  the  day  deriving  then 
extra  beneflt  of  the  support. 

Write  fop  Dr.  Walter's  Special 
Ankle    Bands  for  S3. 75.   I'ay  by 
check  or  money  order  (no  cashj  or 
pay  postman. 

Send  Ankle  and  Calf  ■mearure  tO 

DR.  JEANNE  P.H.WALTER 
389  Fifth  Avenne  New  York 


"OUR  MODERN  MAIDENS"— M.-G.-M.— 
From  tlie  storj'  by  Josephine  Lovett.  Continuity  by 
Josephine  Lovett.  Directed  by  Jack  Conway. 
Pliotography  by  Oliver  Marsh.  The  cast:  Billie. 
Joan  Crawford;  Abbott,  Rod  LaRocque;  Gil,  Douglas 
Fairbanks,  Jr.;  Kentucky,  Anita  Page;  Reg,  Edward 
Nugent;  Blondie,  Josephine  Dunn;  B,  Bickering 
Brown,  Albert  Gran. 

"PAWNS  OF  PASSION"— Worldwide.— From 
the  story  by  Carmine  Gallone.  Directed  by  Carmine 
Gallone.  The  cast:  Anna,  Olga  Chekova;  Paul,  her 
little  son,  Sidney  Suberly;  Fedor  Kornilcnv,  Henri' 
Baudin;  Gaston  Lereau,  Hans  Stever;  Lololte,  Lola 
Josane. 

"PRINCE  OF  HEARTS.  THE"— ImpeRl\l.— 
From  the  story  by  John  Rrinhardt.  Directed  by 
Cliff  Wheeler.  The  cast :  Prince  Casimir,  Norman 
Kerr>';  Prince  Milan,  John  Rcinliardt;  Nancy 
Hamilton,  Barbara  Worth;  King  Alexander.  George 
Fawcett;  Queen  Marie,  Julia  Griffith;  Prime  Minister, 
Hans  Joby;  Inn  Keeper,  Sam  Blum. 

"QUITTER,  THE"— COLL^MBIA. —Adapted  from 
the  story  "The  Spice  of  Life"  by  Dorothy  HowcU. 
Directed  by  Joseph  Henaber^-.  Photographj'  by 
Joseph  Walker.  The  cast:  Neal  Abhoit.  Ben  Lyon; 
Patricia,  Dorothy  Revicr;  Duffy  Thompson,  Fred 
Ivohler;  Shorty,  Charles  McHugh;  Nick,  Sherr>' 
Hall;  Doris,  Jane  Daly;  Dr.  Abbott,  Henry  Otto; 
Mrs.  .Abbott,  Claire  McDowell. 


"RAINBOW  MAN,  THE"— Sono-Art- Para- 
mount.— From  the  story  by  Eddie  Dowling, 
Adapted  by  Frances  Agnew.  Directed  by  Fred  Ncw- 
meyer.  The  cast:  Rainbow  Ryan.  Eddie  DowUng; 
Mary  Lane,  Marion  Nixon;  Billy.  Frankie  Darro; 
"Doc"  Hardy.  Sam  Hardy;  Colonel  Lane.  Lloyd 
Ingraham;  Daredevil  Bill,  George  "Hayes;  The  Dog, 
Beans;  Minstrel  Men,  The  Rounders  Quintet. 

"ROARING  FIRES" — Ellbee. — From  the  storj' 
by  A.  B.  Barringcr.  Directed  by  W.  T.  Lackey. 
The  cast:  Sylvia  Szimmers,  Alice  Lake;  John  D. 
Summers,  Lionel  Belmore;  David  Walker,  Roy 
Stewart;  Dennison  De  Puyster,  Raymond  Turner; 
Paddy  Flynn.  Bert  Berkley,  Spoitiswoode  Ai'.ken, 
Calvert  Carter. 

"SATURDAY'S  CHILDREN"— First  National. 
— From  the  story  by  Maxwell  Anderson.  Con- 
tinuity by  Forrest  Halsey.  Directed  by  Gregory'  La 
Cava.  The  cast:  Bobby.  Corinnc  Griffith;  Jim.  Grant 
Withers;  Mengle,  .\lben.  Conti;  Florrie,  Alma  Tell; 
Willie,  Lucien  Littleficld;  Mr.  Halvey.  Charles  Lane; 
Mrs.  Halvey,  Ann  Schacffer;  Mrs.  Corlick,  Marcia 
Harris. 

"SHIP  MATES" — EDUCATioxAL.^Directed  by 
Henry  W.  George.  Photography  by  Jay  Turner  and 
William  Hyer.  The  cast;  The  Sailor.  Lupino  Lane; 
The  Ensign,  Stanley  Blystone;  The  Cook,  Wallace 
Lupino;  The  Girl.  Charlotte  Ncrrian;  The  Male, 
Francis  J.  Martin;  Another  Mate,  Tom  Wliitley. 

"SQUALL.  THE" — First  National.— From  the 
play  by  Jean  Bart.  Adapted  by  Bradley  King. 
Directed  by  Alexander  Korda.  The  cast:  Nubi. 
Myrna  Ley;  Josef  Lajos,   Richard   Tucker;  Maria, 


Wales 

How  to  banish  thetn 

A  simple,  safe  home  treat- 
ment— 16  years'  success  in  my 
practice.  Moles  (also  Big 
Growths)  dry  up  and  drop 
off.     Write  for  free  Booklet. 

WM.  DAVIS.  M.  D.,  124-D  Grove  Ave^  Woodbridge,  N.J. 


his  wife,  Alice  Joyce;  Paxil,  Carroll  Nye;  Irma, 
Loretta  Young;  Peter,  Harry  Cording;  l^na,  ZaSu 
Pitts ;  El  Mora,  Nicholas  Soussani n ;  Uncle  Dani, 
Knute  Erickson;  Niki,  George  Hackathorne. 


"STUDIO  MURDER  MYSTERY,  THE"— 
Paramount. — From  the  story  by  The  Edingtons. 
Dialogue  by  Frank  Tuttlc.  Directed  by  Frank 
Tuttle.  The  cast:  Tony  While,  Neil  Hamilton; 
Rupert  Borka.  Warner  Oland;  Richard  Hardell. 
Frederic  March;  Blanche  Hardell,  Florence  Eldridgc; 
Hcleyi  MacDonald,  Doris  Hill;  Detective  Dirk.  Eugene 
Pallette;  Gateman,  Chester  Conklin;  Martin,  Lane 
Chandler;  Ted  MacDonald.  Gardner  James;  Mac- 
Donald.  Guy  Oliver;  Goff.  E.  H.  Calvert;  Captain 
Coffin,  Donald  Mackenzie. 


"THRU  DIFFERENT  EYES"— Fox.— From  the 
play  by  Milton  H.  Gropper  and  Edna  Sherry. 
Directed  by  John  G.  Blystone.  Photography  by 
Ernest  Palmer.  The  cast:  Viola  Manning.  Mary 
Duncan;  Harvey  Manning,  Edmund  Lowe;  Jack 
Winfield.  Warner  Baxter;  Frances  Thornton,  Natalie 
Moorehead;  Hcnvard  Thornton.  Earle  Foxe;  Spencer, 
Donald  Gallaher;  Myrtle.  Florence  Lake;  Valerie 
Briand.  Sylvia  Sidney;  Marston,  District  Attorney, 
Purncll  Pratt;  King,  Defense  Attorney.  Selmer  Jack- 
son; Anna.  Dolores  Johnson;  Maynard,  Nigel  de 
Brulier;  Maid,  Lola  Salvi;  Janitor,  Stcpin  Fetchit. 
Reporters:  Paducah,  DeWitt  Jennings;  Crane,  Arthur 
Stone;  Traynor.  George  Lament;  Aline  Craig, 
Natalie  Warfield;  Jst  Reporter,  Jack  Jordan;  2nd 
Reporter,  Marian  Spitzer;  3rd  Reporter,  Stan  Blystone; 
4lh  Reporter,  Stuart  Erwin. 


"TIME.  THE  PL.\CE  AND  THE  GIRL.  THE" 

— Warners. — From  the  play  by  Frank  R.Adams  and 
Will  Hough.  Continuity  by  Robert  Lord.  Directed 
by  Herbert  Brethcrton.  The  cast:  Jim  Crane, 
Grant  Withers;  Doris  Ward.  Betty  Compson;  Pete 
Ward,  John  Davidson;  Mae  Ellis.  Gertrude  Olmstead; 
The  Professor,  James  R.  Kirkwood;  Bert  Holmes, 
Bert  Roach;  M/s.  Davis.  Vivian  Oakland;  Mrs. 
Winters,  Gretchen  Hartman;  Mrs.  Parks,  Irene 
Haisman;  Radio  Announcer,  Gerald  King. 


"TOMMY  ATKINS"— World  Wide.— From  the 
play  by  Ben  Landeck  and  Arthur  Shirley.  Directed 
by  Norman  Walker.  The  cast:  Earl  of  Petherlon, 
Jerrold  Robcrtshaw;  Rulh,  his  ward.  Lillian  Halt- 
Davis;  Victor,  his  son.  Hcnrj*  Victor;  Capi.,  the  Hon. 
Eric  Wilson,  Walter  B>Ton;  Harold,  his  son.  Walter 
B.\Ton;  Mason,  a  servant,  Shayle  Gardner.  The 
children:  Harold.  Alfred  Leonard;  Ruth.  Pat  Court- 
ney; Victor,  Leslie  Thompson. 


"VAGABOND  CUB,  THE"— FBO.— From  the 
story  by  Oliver  Drake.  Continuity  by  Oliver  Drake. 
Directed  by  Louis  King.  The  cast:  Dave  Hepner, 
Buzz  Barton;  Hank  Robbins,  Frank  Rice;  Bob 
McDonald,  Sam  Nelson;  James  Sykes.  Al  Ferguson; 
Pete  Hogan,  Bill  Patton;  Dan  Morgan,  Milbourne 
Morante;  Jutte  Morgan,  lone  Holmes. 


"YOU  CAN'T  BUY  LOVE"— Universal.— From 
the  stor>'  by  Beatrice  Van.  Directed  by  Arch  B. 
Heath.  Photography  by  Jerrj*  Ashe.  The  cast: 
John.  Charley  Chase;  Renault,  Jean  Hersholt; 
Patricia,  Kathryn  Cra%vford;  Weston,  Edward  Mar- 
tin del. 


The  members  of  Our  Gang  go  high  hat  and  demand  their  own 
chairs.  Everyone  who  is  anj^one  around  a  studio  rates  a  labelled 
chair.  Our  Gang  made  their  own  signs  and  if  Farina  should 
absent-mindedly  sit  in  Wheezer*s  chair,  this  serious  breach  of 
etiquette  would  have  to  be  settled  outside 
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Love's  immortal  melodies — in  the  enchanting 
atmosphere  of  moonlit  desert  nights  .... 
Romantic  wild  Riff  horsemen — weird,  fleeting 
shadows  in  a  land  of  mystery  and  fascination. 

Hauntingbeauty  of  desert  vistas — scenes — ac- 
tion— romance — stirring  martial  airs— that  get 
into  your  blood— hold  you  entranced  through 
every  glorious  moment  of  song  and  story. 

'The  Desert  Song"  thrills  you  with  its  chorus 
of  132  voices.  109  musicians  add  their  match- 
less harmonies.  Exotic  dancing  girls  charm 
you  with  their  grace  and  loveliness. 

'TJie  Desert  Song"  is  Warner  Bros,  supreme 
triumph— the  ^rst  Music-Play  to  be  produced 
as  a  complete  talking  and  singing  picture. 

See  and  hear"I7ie  Desert  Song"\ia  VITAPHONE. 


WARNB^ 
BROS. 


Ymvnp>»t 


You  See  and  Hear  VITAPHOM only  in  Warner  Bros,  q^jf/ First  National  VidureS^j 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PTTOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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We  are  advertised  by  our  loving  friends 


Nina  F.  McClary 
Toms  River,  New  Jersey 


Harold  F.  WUlett,  Jr. 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


Marian  B.  Ancerawicz 
Kulpmont,  Pennsylvania 


MelUn's  Food— A  Milk   Modifier 

The  Taste  of  the  Baby's  Food 

If  the  baby  could  talk  he  would  say  that  his  mother's  milk  makes 
a  strong  appeal  to  his  taste.  He  would  also,  if  able,  express  verbally 
his  distaste  for  some  mixtures  which  are  forced  upon  him  in  spite  of 
his  physical  protest. 

If  the  baby  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  human  milk  his  taste  is 
satisfied  as  well  as  his  needs  for  nourishment.  It  may  happen,  however, 
that  his  mother  cannot  nurse  him  and  some  substitute  for  human  milk 
becomes  necessary. 

The  taste  of  Mellin's  Food  is  so  appealing  that  the  baby  takes  the 
mixture  eagerly,  and  rarely  if  ever  is  it  necessary  to  force  or  urge 
nourishment  prepared  from  Mellin's  Food  and  milk.  The  baby's 
nutritive  demand  will  also  be  satisfied  if  he  is  fed  upon  milk  properly 
modified  with  Mellin's  Food;  therefore  to  force  the  baby  to  take  dis- 
tasteful mixtures  is  a  needless  and  unwarranted  procedure. 


Mellin's 

Food 

Biscuits 


Especially  suitable 

when  it  becomes  time  to  wean 

the  baby  from  the  bottle 


Mellin's 

Food 

Biscuits 


A  sample  box  sent  free,  postage  paid,  upon  request. 

Mellin's  Food  Company  -         -         -         - 


Boston,  Mass. 


Ever?  advertisement   in  PHOTOPLAY  JIAGAZINB  Is  guaranteed. 
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famoHs  skin  specialists  said: 


«*" Those  2S2  Chicaslo  girls  liAve  the 
right    idea   about   coinple:«:ions'' 


prise, 
lieve 
sand 
and 


ID  you  really 

come  all  the  way 

from  New  York 

just  for  that?"  a 

young   Chicago 

housewife  asked 

me  in  utter  sur- 

.    She  could  hardly  be- 

I  had  traveled  a  thou- 

miles  just  to  ask  her 

several    hundred    other 


girls  about  their  complexions 
and  this  fragrant  new  Camay ! 

But  I  had!  I  knew  all  about 
Camay's  gentleness,  of  course, 
from  my  own  complexion. 
And  I  loved  its  delicate  wild- 
flower  fragrance. 

But  just  my  experience 
wasn't  enough,  I  felt.  So, 
among  other  things,  I  went 
out  to  Chicago  and  talked  to 
women  and  girls — 282  in  all, 
my  note  book  reminds  me. 

What  Chicago  girls 
told  me 

"There  just  never  was  a  soap 
like  Camay  for  my  skin,"  one 
girl  out  in  Evanston  said.  "It 
makes  my  complexion  look  so 
smooth  and  fresh." 

"Camay  feels  gentler  on 
my  skin  than  any  other  soap 
I  ever  used,"  and  the  head  of 
the  toilet  goods  department 
of  a  well-known  shop  who 
told  me  this,  has  a  very  wide 
soap  acquaintance! 

I  met  enthusiasm  like  this 


M 


for  Camay's  gentleness  from 
girl  after  girl,  in  every  part 
of  town.  Then  I  decided  to 
go  farther.  I  took  my  idea 
to  the  editor  of  the  official 
journal  of  the  dermatologists 
of  the  United  States,  himself 
one  of  the  best-known  skin 
specialists  in  the  country. 

He  agreed  to  have  Camay 
analyzed,  and  to  test  it  thor- 
oughly in  use. 

Why   71    dermatologists 
approve  Camay 

He  did  this,  and  Camay  came 
through  without  a  single  ques- 
tion-mark. And  he  did  much 
more!  He  sent  copies  of 
Camay's  analysis  to  70  derma- 
tologists whom  he  regards  as 
outstanding  in  their  profes- 
sion today  and  asked  them  to 
examine  it  and  test  Camay, 


71  leading  American  skin  specialist.-;  ijarr  Cninu/  lli.ir  ninnu- 
moiis  approval  as  the  kind  of  soap  they  would  recuminend  for  the 
daily  cleansing  of  the  most  delicate  complexions — something  no 
other  complexion  soap  in  history  has  ever  had! 


CAMAY 


too.  Most  of  these  men  are 
heads  of  the  department  of 
dermatology  in  the  largest 
universities  and  hospitals  in 
the  country. 

And  now  I  am  very  happy 
to  tell  you  that  all  these  skin 
specialists  approved  Camay's 
formula  and  Camay's  gentle 
way  of  cleansing  even  the 
most  delicate  complexions. 

So  every  time  you  cleanse 
j'our  face  with  Camay's  snow- 
flake  lather,  you  can  know 
that  you  are  using  just  the 
kind  of  soap  these  skin  spe- 
cialists would  recommend  to 
you  if  you  asked  their  best 


advice  about  a  soaj)  for  your 
complexion. 

Free!    For  you  —  All  the 

things  I  learned  about  com- 
plexions from  the  famous  der- 
matologists I  consulted  about 
Camay.  Dry  skins;  Sensitive 
skins,  are  all  discussed.  Care 
in  Winter  and  in  Summer; 
Diet;  Exercise;  Rest;  Sleep; 
Way  to  Use  Cosmetics,  and 
many  other  important  sub- 
jects. Write  for  Booklet  A  to 
Helen  Chase,  Dept.  YV-79, 
509  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


CAJMA-Br  MS  A  PKKOCTEVr  &.  OAlMBtE  SOAM" 
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Reach  for  a  Ladrr^  instead  of  a  sweet 
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0JU^^0^ 


Billie  Burke 
Popular  American  Actress 


Toasting  takes  out 

every  bit  of  bite 

and  throat 

irritation 


#i» 


It's  toasted 

No  Throat  Irritation-No  Cough. 


)  1929,  The  American  Tobacco  Co.,  Manufacturers 


■ 
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AUGUST 
25  CENTS 
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The    National 
Guide     to 
Motion 
k      Pictures 


Greta 
Garbo 


SUMMER/ 


yet  your 

POWDER 

clings, 

rouge  stays  on 

and  you  look 

ALWAYS 
LOVELY 


Summer  .  .  .  ?/'j7/i  oJd  ocean  heck- 
unini)  down  llie  white  saitds  .  .  . 
limpid  lakes  mirroring  forth  joy 
. . .  slim  young  bodies  Jlashing  into 
caressing  waters  .  .  .  Summer  call- 
ing you  to  a  thousand  activities  .  .  . 
whispering  of  romance  in  night 
silence  .  .  .  thrilling  you  with  the 
joy  of  living  every  golden  hour 
intensely. 

Ah,  ^es!  But  there  must  be  no 
pale  cheeks  after  the  swim  ...  no 
over-flushed  appearance  of  exer- 
tion 'neath  the  sun's  ardors  .  .  no  shiny 
nose.  Adorable  sunmier  tan,  if  >ou 
like;  for  that  is  the  mode.  But  >ou 
nnist  remain  serenely,  coolly  beautiful 
under  alt  conditions,  to  fiJly  enjoy 
sunmier  .  .  .  and  with  Princess  Pat 
beauty  aids  you  may. 

"Summer-Proof"  Make-up 

Princess  Pat  beauty  aids,  if  used  to- 
gether, give  a  marvelous  summer-proof 
make-up.  ^^  hy,  you  can  actually  go 
in  swimming  and  come  out  with  color 
perfect — or  dance  through  the  evening 
divinely  assured  of  absolutely  lasting 
beauty. 

For  this  wonderful  make-up  that  wiU 
last,  you  first  apply  Princess  Pat  Ice 
Astringent — ^just  as  you  would  ordinary 
vanishing  cream.  Only,  you  see.  Ice 
Astringent  cools  the  skin  for  hours, 
keeps  pores  of  normal  fineness,  and  im- 
parts supremely  beautiful  smoothness 
to  skin  texture.  After  Ice  Astringent, 
apply  Princess  Pat  rouge  for  color  that 
moisture   simply  cannot   ajfect.     Then 
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use  Princess  Pat  almond  base  powder — 
the  softest,  most  clinging  ever  made. 

And  Joy  of  Joys  is 
Siim,mertan  Rouge 

Just  think!  Make-up  that  is  summer- 
proof,  lionge  that  instantly  gives  more 
glorious  Ian  than  the  sun  ever  did.  Not 
one  woman  in  a  thousand  actually  sun- 
iurns  beautifully. 

Every  U'oman — whether  blonde  or  bru- 
nette— acquires  marvelous  sun  tan 
loveliness  from  Princess  Pat  Summer 
tan  liouge.  Gi\es  any  degree  of  tan 
you  want — from  pale  honey  amber,  to 
richest  tints  of  golden  dusky  glow. 
Really,  it  is  positively  thrilling. 

Too,  Princess  Pat  has  for  you  Princess 
Pat  Summertan  Powder  ...  an  original 
and  mo.st  beautiful  of  all  powders  for 
the  fashionable  sun  tan  effects. 

I\oiv  in  Brilliant  W eek  End  Set 

Princess  Pat  Sum/nertan-Rouge — and 


Summertan  powder — in  generous 
amounts  come  to  you  in  the  famous 
Princess  Pat  Meek  End  Set.  Also  Ice 
Astringent,  Cold  Cream,  Tissue  Cream, 
and  Lip  Rouge  ...  lip  rouge  to  harmo- 
nize with  the  new  vogue.  This  is  your 
opportunity.  The  new  creations  in  the 
Week  End  Set  will  give  you  the  most 
stunningly  beautiful  make-up  of  the 
fashionable  world  .  .  and  summer  proof 
make-up  at  that. 


PRINCESS  PAT,  LTD.,   chigago,  u  s  a. 


Tho  very  popular  Princess  Pat  Week-End  Set  ia  offered 
for  a  limited  time  for  -itiia  coupon  and  25c  (coin).  Only 
one  to  a  customer.  Set  contains  easily  a  month's  supply 
of  Almond  Base  Powder  and  SIX  other  delightful  Princess 
Pat  preparations.  Packed  in  a  beautifully  decorated 
boudoir  box.  Pleaae  act  promptly. 

Week      W'\'0M1 
End  r^^f^m^K^^^ 

Sef—  ^^^    SPECIAL 

PRINCESS  PAT,  Ltd. 

2709  S.  Welle  St.,  Dept.  No.  A-5fiS  Chicago. 
Enclosed  find  25c  for  which  send  me  the  Princess  Pat 
Week  End  Set. 

Name  (print) 

Street 

City  and  State 
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The  Tragedy  of  Neglected  Gums 


Cast  of  Characters : 
Your  Dentist  and  Yon 

you:  "My  gums  are  responsible  for  this 
visit,  doctor.    I'm  anxious  about  them." 

D.D.s.  :"What's  the  matter?" 

you:  "Well,  sometimes  they're  tender  when 
I  brush  my  teeth.  And  once  in  a  while  they 
bleed  a  little.  But  my  teeth  seem  to  be  all 
right.  Just  how  serious  is  a  thing  like  this? 

D.D.s.  :"ProbabIy  nothing  to  bother 
about,  with  a  healthy  mouth  like 
yours.  But,  just  the  same,  I've  seen 
people  with  white  and  flawless  teeth 
get  into  serious  trouble  with  their 
gums." 

you:  "That's  what  worries  me.  pyorrhea 
— gingivitis — trench  mouth — all  those  hor- 
rible-sounding things!  Just  a  month  ago  a 
jriend  of  mine  had  to  have  seven  teeth 
pulled  out." 

D.D.s.:  "Yes,  such  things  can  happen. 
Not  long  ago  a  patient  came  to  me 
with  badly  inflamed  gums.  I  x-rayed 
them  and  found  the  infection  had  spread 
so  far  that  eight  teeth  had  to  go.  Some 
of  them  were  perfectly  sound  teeth, 
too." 

you:  QAfter  a  pause')  "I  was  reading  a 
dentifrice  advertisement  .  .  .  about  food." 

D.D.s.:  "Soft  food?  Yes,  that's  to  blame 
for  most  of  the  trouble.  You  see,  our 
gums  get  no  exercise  from  the  soft, 
creamy  foods  we  eat.  Circulation  lags 
and  weak  spots  develop  on  the  gum 
walls.  That's  how  these  troubles  begin. 
If  you  lived  on  rough,  coarse  fare  your 
gums  would  hardly  need  attention." 
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YOU : ' '  But,  doctor,  1  can 't  take  up  a  diet  of 
raw  roots  and  hardtack.  People  ivould 
think  I'd  suddenly  gone  mad." 

D.D.s.:  "No  need  to  change  your  diet. 
But  you  can  give  your  gums  the  stimu- 
lation they  need.  Massage  or  brush 
them  twice  a  day  when  you  brush 
your  teeth.  And  one  other  suggestion: 
use  Ipana  Tooth  Paste.  It's  a  scientific, 
modern  dentifrice,  and  it  contains 
special  ingredients  that  stimulate  the 
gums  and    help    prevent    infection." 

*  *  * 

/\n  imaginary  dialog?  An  imaginary 
"you"?  Admittedly,  but  the  action  is 
real.  It  is  drawn  from  life — from  real 
tragedies  and  near-tragedies  enacted 
every  day  in  every  city  of  the  land! 

And  if  dentists  recommend  Ipana,  as 
thousands  of  them  do,  it  is  because  it  is 
good  for  the  gums  as  well  as  for  the 
teeth.  Under  its  continual  use,  the 
teeth  are  gleaming  white,  the  gums 
firm  and  healthy.  For  Ipana  contains 
ziratol,  a  recognized  hemostatic  and 
antiseptic  well  known  to  dentists  for 
its  tonic  effects  upon  gum  tissue. 

Don't  wait  for  "pink  tooth  brush" 
to  appear  before  you  start  with  Ipana. 
The  coupon  brings  you  a  sample  which 
will  quickly  prove  Ipana's  pleasant 
taste  and  cleaning  power. 

But,  to  know  all  of  Ipana's  good  ef- 
fects, it  is  far  better  to  go  to  your  near- 
est druggist  and  get  a  large  tube.  After 
you  have  used  its  hundred  brushings 
you  will  know  its  benefits  to  the  health 
of  your  gums  as  well  as  your  teeth. 


BRISTOL-MYERS  CO..  Dept.  1-89 
73  West  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Kindly  send  me  a  trial  tube  of  IPANA  TOOTH 
PASTE.  Enclosed  is  a  two-cent  stamp  to  cover 
partly  the  cost  of  packing  and  mailing. 

Name 

Addreis 

Ciiy Stale 
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'road^^ay     and 
Hollv^wood    united! 

Stage  and  Screen  are  one! 

f  I  iHESE  changing  times  have  seen 
■*-  nothing  so  miraculous  as  the 
fusion  of  all  forms  of  amusement — 
screen,  stage,  music,  radio — into  one. 
C[,  Now,  in  the  talking,  singing  mo- 
tion picture  you  get  all  that  the 
screen  has  ever  given  you  —  and  the 
living  voices  of  the  stars  themselves. 
You  get  all  that  the  stage  has  ever 
offered  you  —  and  scenes  and  action 
not  possible  without  the  far  reaching 
eye  of  the  camera.  CE.  It's  a  New  Show 
World  and  all  the  arts  and  sciences 
are  enriching  the  screen.  IVs  a  New 
Show  World;  a  famous  name  is 
leading  it!  CL  Paramount  —  with 
eighteen  years  of  quality  leadership. 
Paramount  with  the  largest  and 
choicest  array  of  talent  from  all  the 
amusement  fields,  d.  Paramount,  the 
greatest  name  in  motion  pictures, 
now  presents  its  greatest  entertain- 
ments— the  Super  Shows  of  the  New 
Show  World.  See  and  hear  them  all! 
"If  it's  a  Paramount  picture  it's  the 
best  show  in  t^irin  "  trade  ^ **** " """'^ 
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of  the 
NEW  SHOW  WORLD 
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PARAMOUNT 
SOUND   NEWS 

"Eves  and  Ears  of  the  World" 

■X-  Produced  by  Harold  Lloyd  Corp., 
Paramount  release. 
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As  We  Go  to  Press 

Last  Minute  NEWS  from  East  ^;/^West 


ONE  more  silent  picture  before  you 
hear  Greta  Garbo  talk  in  "Anna 
Christie."  She  is  making  a  story  by 
Jacques  Feyder  without  sound.  Garbo  is 
anxious  to  face  the  "mike." 

IN    Bill    Hart's    first    comeback    picture, 
Thelma  Todd  will  be  leading  lady. 

LON  CHANEY  will  talk  on  the  screen- 
as  soon  as  the  mechanics  are  perfected. 
He  also  demands  a  successful  dialogue 
director.  Will  he  become  the  Man  of  a 
Thousand  Voices? 

MIDSUMMER  romancing  — Edward 
Everett  Horton  and  Lois  Moran  are 
going  places.  Buddy  Rogers  is  courting 
June  CoUyer.  Arthur  Lake  and  Mary  Brian 
seem  to  care,  and  Marian  Nixon  is  listening 
to  the  honeyed  words  of  Eddie  Hillman,  a 
Chicago  polo  shark.  The  David  Rollins- 
Dixie  Lee  romance  began  during  the  mak- 
ing of  the  "Fox  Movietone  Follies."  No 
date  has  been  set  for  the  Bebe  Daniels-Ben 
Lyon  wedding,  with  both  principals  saying 
it  is  four  or  five  months  off. 


THREE  new  young 
stars  at  Paramount — 
Dick  Arlen,  Gary  Cooper 
and  Nancy  Carroll.  Gary's 
first  solo  picture  is 
"Medals." 

WILL  ROGERS  is  aU 
set  to  begin  his  pic- 
ture work  at  Fox.  A  $7,000 
bungalow  is  being  built  for 
him.  John  McCormack 
will  have  one  too,  and 
possibly  Janet  Gaynor. 

WITH  her  marriage 
to  Jack  Gilbert,  Ina 
Claire's  fan  mail  has 
leaped  to  20,000  letters  a 
week.  Her  former  fiance, 
Gene  Markey,  high  priced 
writer,  is  now  one  of  the 
leading  bachelors  of  Holly- 
wood. He  has  been  lunch- 
ing, dining  and  dancing 
with  Ruth  Taylor  and 
other  filmland  girls. 

RUTH  TAYLOR  will 
play  the  lead  in  "Col- 
lege Coquette"  for  Co- 
lumbia. Others  are  Jobyna 
Ralston,  William  Collier, 
Jr.,  and  John  Holland. 

THE  cast  of  the  all- 
color  Pickford-Fair- 
banks,  "Taming  of  the 
Shrew,"  will  include  Jef- 
fery  Wardwell,  Edwin 
Maxwell,  Dorothy  Jordan, 
Joseph  Cawthorne  and 
Clyde  Cook. 

"TT'OOTLIGHTS  AND 
-T"  FOOLS"  will  be  Col- 
leen Moore's  last  picture 
under  her  old  First  Na- 
tional contract.  Another 
company  may  grab  the 
Irish  lass,  as  Warners  are 
said  to  be  averse  to  sign- 
ing her  even  at  the  former 


figure — $12,000  a  week.  She  remains  a 
great  draw.  When  Colleen  finishes  the 
film  she  will  charter  a  yacht  and  sail  Alaskan 
waters. 


WARNER  BROTHERS 
start   production   of 


are  about  to 
a  daring  stage 
play,  "Outward  Bound."  The  action  takes 
place  on  a  ship  at  sea,  and  all  the  characters 
are  supposedly  dead.  Two  suicides  escape 
the  ship  and  return  to  life. 


EVELYN  BRENT  is  at  last  to  be  starred 
by  Paramount.  She  has  fought  off 
stardom,  feeling  that  a  star's  life  is  short, 
while  featured  players  go  on  forever. 


HIS  Paramount  contract  over, 


Adolphe 
■Menjou  has  sailed  for  Europe.  He  will 
probably  live  at  Cannes,  on  the  Riviera,  for 
a  while.    He  did  not  re-sign. 


HAL  SKELLY'S  second  picture  for  Para- 
mount will  be  "Behind  the  Makeup." 
Another  back  stage  story,  with  Esther  Ral- 
ston as  leading  woman  and  William  Powell 
in  a  feature  role. 


PARAMOUNT  may  waive  its  rights  to  a 
last  Richard  Dix  picture  under  his  old 
contract.  He  will  then  be  free  to  go  right 
to  work  for  RKO  under  his  new  starring 
contract. 

DENNIS  KING  arrives  in  Hollywood  to 
play  his  famous  role  in  the  Paramount 
filming  of  "The  Vagabond  King."  King 
starred  in  it  for  two  years  on  the  stage. 
Jeannette  MacDonald,  famous  stage  blonde, 
will  be  opposite. 

DOROTHY  MACKAILL  has  been  given 
a  month's  vacation,  and  will  holiday  in 
Honolulu. 

WARNERS  are  also  to  make  a  Vita- 
phone  of  "Golden  Dawn,"  Hammer- 
stein  operetta.  All  color,  with  Larry  Ceballos 
staging  the  ensembles  and  Ray  Enright 
directing. 

"TV/TAGNOLIA,"  made  several  years  ago 

■'■''-•■as  a  silent  film  starring  CuUen  Landis, 

makes  its  bow  as  a  talkie  for  Paramount, 

with  Charlie  Rogers,  Mary  Brian  and  June 

Collyer.    The  new  title  is 

"River  of  Romance." 


THERE  is  a  rumor  that 
Paramount  may  yet 
produce  "An  American 
Tragedy,"  if  censors  can 
be  placated.  Charles 
Rogers  is  a  surprise  choice 
for  the  lead.  It  is  an  emo- 
tional role  in  a  rather 
sordid  and  very  tragic 
story,  and  such  a  part  will 
be  a  severe  test  of  Rogers' 
nice-boy  following. 

FOX  is  advertising 
Mary  Duncan  for  one 
more  picture  only.  Con- 
tract not  renewed? 


R. 


&  A.  Photo 


This  contraption  is  the  long-awaited  camera  equipment 
for  taking  three  dimension,  or  stereoscopic,  movies.  With 
it  are  the  inventors,  John  Berggren  and  George  K.  Spoor. 
The  machine  represents  ten  years  of  labor  and  the  expend- 
iture of  over  three  million  dollars.  A  screen  fifty  feet  wide 
and  thirty  feet  high  is  used  in  the  projection. 


AOUL  WALSH'S 
•next  picture  will  be 
"The  Cisco  Kid,"  with 
Edmund  Lowe  and 
Warner  Baxter,  famous 
team  of  "In  Old  Arizona." 

CLIVE  BROOK  is  home 
from  an  English  vaca- 
tion to  start  work  on  a 
Sherlock  Holmes  story  for 
Paramount. 

CORINNE  GRIFFITH 
liked  life  abroad  so 
well  on  her  recent  junket 
in  Europe  that  she  will 
buy  a  small  chateau  near 
Paris  and  spend  three 
months  a  year  there. 

NELL  HAMILTON  has 
joined  the  film  yachts- 
men by  buying  a  thirty- 
four  foot  yawl  named '  'The 
Venus."  He  will  sail  her 
himself. 

BILLIE  DOVE'S  next 
for  First  National  will 
be  "Give  the  Girl  a 
Hand."  Alexander  Korda 
will  direct. 
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1  iJLM  covers  teeth 

— it  dulls  them — it  destroys  them 

Yet  gleaming  whiteness  will  return  if  you  remove  it 


SCIENCE  discovered  the  way  to 
keep  teeth  white  and  brilliant  while 
seeking  a  way  to  combat  the  start  of 
tooth  and  gum  diseases.  This  is  be- 
cause dingy  teeth  and  most  dental  ills 
come  from  the  same  cause.  That  cause 
is  a  dangerous  film  that  creeps  over 
teeth  and  into  crevices — a  sticky,  dingy 
coating  that  stubbornly  defies  the  ordi- 
nary ways  of  brushing. 

Today,  the  approved  method  of  pro- 
tecting teeth  is  by  removing  film.  A  spe- 
cial dentifrice  called  Pepsodent  has  been 
compounded  with  that  as  its  sole  purpose. 

You  must  fight  film 
You  can  feel  film  with  your  tongue  —  a 


A  way  to  remove  it,  that  quickly  re- 
stores brilliance.  Film,  it  is  agreed,  also 
fosters  serious  tooth  and  gum  disor- 
ders. Please  accept  free  10-day  supply. 

slippery,  viscous  coating.  Food  and  smok- 
ing stain  that  film.  Germs  by  the  mil- 
lions breed  in  it  .  .  .  germs  of  many 
different  kinds. 

Film  hardens  into  tartar.  And  germs 
with  tartar  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyor- 
rhea.  Film  is  also  the  basis  of  decay. 

The  special  way  to  remove  it 

Ordinary  brushing  ways  are  not  suc- 
cessful in  removing  film  from  teeth. 
You  must  employ  the  scientific  method 
that  first  curdles  film  so  that  brushing 

Pepsodent 


can  easily  remove  it  in  perfect  safety 
to  enamel. 

You  marvel  at  the  natural  white- 
ness of  children's  teeth.  Yours  may 
once  again  regain  that  color.  May  take 
on  a  brilliance  that  is  actually  amaz- 
ing. Lustreless,  dull  teeth  are  known 
to  be  unnatural. 

Get  a  full-size  tube  of  Pepsodent  wher- 
ever dentifrices  are  sold,  or  send  coupon 
below  to  nearest  address  for  10-day  tube. 


The  Special  Film-Removing  Dentifrice 


FREE— 10-DAY  TUBE 

Mail  coupon  to 
The  Pepsodent  Co., 
Dept.    E48,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave., 

Chicago,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 


Name 

Address  . 


City - 

Other  Offices:  The  Pepsodent  Co., 

I'JI  Goorge  St.      .        .        .        Toronto  2.  Ont., Can. 

A-1  Southwark  Bridge  Road    .  London.  S.  E.  1.  Ei,K'. 

(Australia)  Ltd..  "I'l  Wentworth  Ave.,Sy<ln<'y.N.S.W. 

Only  one  tube  to  a  family  o230 
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Brief  Reviews  of 

Current  Pictures 


-^Indicates  that  photoplay  was  named  as  one 
of  the  six  best  upon  its  month  of  review 


ALIBI — United  Artists. — An  almost  flawless 
talkie  about  a  young  gunman  who  marries  a  cop's 
daughter.    Elegant  melodrama.    All  Talkie.     (May.) 

ALL-AMERICAN.  THE— Supreme.— How  a  col- 
legiate sprinter  mops  up  the  Olympic  Games,  demon- 
strated by  Charhe  Paddock.    Silent.     {March.) 

ALL  AT  SEA — Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. — A  Dane- 
Arthur  comedy.  The  title  explains  it.  Silent. 
{March.) 

ALL  FACES  WEST— Pioneer.— Western  thriller 
filmed  with  Mormon  money.  Marie  Prevost  and  Ben 
Lyon  are  in  it.    Silent.     {April.) 

ANNE  AGAINST  THE  WORLD— Ray  art- 
Story  of  the  terrible  life  of  a  misunderstood  musical 
comedy  queen.    Terrible  is  right.    Silent.     {June.) 

APACHE,  THE— Columbia.— Just  the  romance  of 
two  sweet  kids  in  the  Latin  Quarter — if  you  believe  in 

such  things.    Silent.     {Feb.) 

BEHIND  CLOSED  DOORS— Columbia.— PsstI 
Secret  service  stuff  in  another  mythical  country. 
Virginia  VaUi.    Silent,     {May.) 

BEHIND  THE  GERMAN  LINES— UFA-Para- 
mount. — The  German  side  of  the  war,  with  excellent 
and  authentic  battle  scenes  spoiled  by  some  obviously 
studio  shots.    Sound.     {Feb.) 

BELOW  THE  DEADLINE  —  Chesterfield.— 
Quickie  crook  stuff — and  something  awful.  Silent. 
{June.) 

•     BETRAYAL- Paramount.— Not      a      pretty 
tale,  but  fine  dramatic  fare,  with  Emil  Jannings, 
Esther  Ralston,  Gary  Cooper.    Sound.     {May.) 

BIG  DIAMOND  ROBBERY,  THE— FBO— Cow- 
boy Mix  in  a  fast  and  thrilling  one.    Silent.    {July.) 

BLACK  BIRDS  OF  FIJI  —  Australasian.  — 
Another  South  Sea  Island  picture — only  so-so. 
Silent.     {Feb.) 

BLACK  HILLS,  THE— Dakota.— In  which  the 
dam  bursts  again.    Silent.     {March.) 

BLACK  PEARL,  THE— Rayart.— Loose-limbed 
mystery  that  rambles  aimlessly  through  the  Orient. 
Silent.     {April.) 

BLACK  WATERS  —  World  Wide.— Thrilling, 
chilling  melodrama  with  mediocre  dialogue.  Silent. 
{June.) 

BLOCKADE— FED.  —  Bootlegging  made  attrac- 
tive by  Anna  Q.  Nilsson.  A  good  melodrama. 
Part  Talkie.     {March.) 

BLOW  FOR  BLOW— Universal.— More  adven- 
tures of  Hoot  Gibson,  if  you're  interested  in  Westerns. 
Silent.     {Feb.) 

BLUE  SKIES — Fox. — An  orphanage  romance, 
beautifully  acted  and  charmingly  directed.  Sound. 
{June). 

BONDMAN,  THE— World  Wide,— Foreign  ver- 
sion of  Hall  Caine's  novel,  messed  up  by  poor 
photography.     Silent.     {June.) 

BORN  TO  THE  SADDLE— Universal —Three 
rousing  cheers!  A  real  good  Western,  with  action 
and  humor.    Ted  Wclli  is  head  man.    Silent.    {May.) 

BRIDE'S  RELATIONS.  THE— Sennett-Educa- 
tional. — One-reel  talking  comedy  sad  and  funny  by 
turns.     Eddie  Gribbon  is  best.     All  Talkie.     {April.) 

BRIDGE  OF  SAN  LUIS  REY,  THE— M.-G.-M.— 

To  the  astonishment  of  all,  a  good  picture  from  the 
Wilder  novel.  And,  oh,  zat  Lily  Damital  Part 
talkie.    {May.) 

BROADWAY  FEVER  —  Tiffany-Stahl.  —  Sally 
O'Neill  being  literally  too  cute  for  words  in  a  trivial 
story.    Silent.     {March.) 

•  BROADWAY  MELODY,  THE— Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer.— Brilliant  all-talkie  of  backstage 
life,  with  Bessie  Love  astonishing.  Ail  Talkie. 
{April.) 

BROTHERS — Rayart. — A  good  brotherly  love 
yarn,  one  a  crook  and  one  a  nice  boy.  Barbara 
Bedford  dares  do  a  heavy.    Silent.     {May.) 
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•  BULLDOG  DRUMMOND  —  Goldwyn- 
United  Artists. — Great  melodrama,  intelli- 
ge  ntly  produced  a  nd  with  a  fine  performance  by 
Ronald  Colman.    Don't  miss  it.    All  Talkie.    {July.) 

BYE-BYE  BUDDY— Supreme.— Did  you  know 
that  night  club  hostesses  have  hearts  of  gold?  This 
one  is  an  unintentionally  funny  sob  story.  Silent. 
{June.) 

•  CANARY  MURDER  CASE,  THE— Para- 
mount.—Logical  and  well  constructed  mystery 
story.  William  Powell  is  perfectly  swell  as  the  de- 
tective.   All  Talkie.     {Feb.) 

CAPTAIN  LASH — Fox. — A  coal  stoker's  romance 
or  love  on  the  waterfront.  Rather  strong  stuff. 
Sound.     {Feb.) 

•  CASE  OF  LENA  SMITH,  THE— Paramount. 
— Sincere  drama  of  the  love  affair  of  a  servant 
girl,  her  hardships  and  her  martyrdom.  A  real 
picture  for  intelligent  adult  audiences.    Silent.  {Feb.) 


Pictu  res   You 
Should  Not  Miss 

"In  Old  Arizona" 

"Alibi" 

"Bulldog  Drummond" 

"The  Broadway  Melody" 

"jth  Heaven" 

"The  Singing  Fool" 

"Interference" 


As  a  service  to  its  readers,  Photo- 
play Magazine  presents  brief  critical 
comments  on  all  photoplays  of  the 
preceding  six  months.  By  consulting 
this  valuable  guide,  you  can  deter- 
mine at  a  glance  whether  or  not  your 
promised  evening's  entertainment  is 
worth  while.  Photoplay's  reviews 
have  always  been  the  most  author- 
itative published.  And  its  tabloid 
reviews  show  you  accurately  and  con- 
cisely how  to  save  your  motion  picture 
time  and  money.  The  month  at  the 
end  of  each  review  indicates  the  issue 
of  Photoplay  in  which  the  original 
review  appeared. 


CHARLATAN,  THE — Universal. — Murder  mys- 
tery done  with  nice,  light  touch,  especially  by  Holmes 
Herbert.    Part  Talkie.     (April.) 

CHINA  BOUND — M.-G.-M. — Messieurs  Dane 
and  Arthur  in  a  Chinese.revolution.  Fairly  funny. 
Sound.     (June.) 

CHINA  SLAVERS,  THE— Trinity.— Ragged 
story  of  the  Oriental  slave  trade,  but  smartly  acted  by 
Sojin.    Silent.     (April,) 

CHINATOWN  NIGHTS— Paramount.— Piping 
hot  melodrama  of  tong  wars  and  such,  with  Wallace 
Beery  and  Florence  Vidor  good.    All  Talkie.     {May.) 

•     CHRISTINA — Fox. — Slender  and  improbable 
story  made  beautiful  and  worth  seeing  by  the 
inspired  acting  of  Janet  Gaynor.  Part  Talkie.  {June.) 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE— Chesterfield. 
— Nothing  that  you  could  care  about  in  a  big  way. 
Silent.     {March.) 


CLEAR   THE   DECKS  —  Universal.  —  Reginald 

Denny  in  one  of  the  oldest  farce  plots  in  the  world. 
Part  Talkie.     {March.) 

•  CLOSE  HARMONY— Paramount.— Brilliant 
talkie  of  backstage  vaudeville  life.  Fine  fun, 
with  Buddi'  Rogers  and  Nancy  Carroll  aces.  All 
Talkie.     {May.) 

COHENS  AND  KELLYS  IN  ATLANTIC  CITY, 

THE — Universal. — For  those  who  like  this  sort  of 
thing.     Part  Talkie.     {March.) 

COME  ACROSS— Universal.— Just  a  round-up  of 
discarded  movie  plots.    Part  Talkie.     {July.) 

•  COQUETTE  —  United  Artists. — Denatured 
version  of  the  stage  play  with  a  fine  perform- 
ance by  Mary  Pickford.  And  Mary's  voice  is  one  of 
the  best  in  the  talkies.  Of  course  you'll  want  to  see — 
and  hear — her.    .\11  Talkie.     {June.) 

DANGEROUS  WOMAN,  THE— Paramount.— 
Reviewed  under  title  of  "The  Woman  Who  Needed 
Killing."  Tropical  and  torrid  drama  of  the  South 
Seas.    Not  for  children.    All  Talkie.     {June.) 

DESERT  NIGHTS  —  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  — 
One  of  Jack  Gilbert's  less  fortunate  vehicles.  Sound. 
{March.) 

DESERT  SONG,  THE— Warners.— All-singing 
and  talking  operetta  that  is  a  bit  old-fashioned  and 
stagj'.  Some  good  singing  by  Jolin  Boles.  Part 
Talkie.     {June). 

DEVIL'S  CHAPLAIN,  THE— Rayarl.— Adven- 
tures of  royalty  in  America.  Fairly  entertaining. 
Silent.     {July.) 

DIPLOMATS,  THE  —  Fox-Movietone.  —  Clark 
and  McCullough  in  a  two-reel  talkie  that  will  give  you 
some  laughs.     .Ml  Talkie.     {March.) 

•  DOCTOR'S  SECRET,  THE— Paramount.— 
Barrie's  playlet.  "Half  an  Hour,"  emerges  as  a 
superior  and  well-constructed  talkie.  It  is  brilliantly 
acted  and  well  worth  your  time  and  money.  All 
Talkie.     {March.) 

DOMESTIC   MEDDLERS— Tiffany-Stahl.— The 

eternal  and  well-worn  triangle.    Silent.     {Feb.) 

DONOVAN  AFFAIR,  THE— Columbia.— Mys- 
tery play  with  too  little  suspense  and  too  much 
forced  comedy.  Nevertheless,  it  has  a  good  cast. 
All  Talkie.     {June.) 

DREAM  OF  LOVE — Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. — 
The  prince  and  the  pretty  peasant — again.  Phoney 
stuff  in  spite  of  Joan  Crawford  and  Nils  Asther. 
Sound.     (Feb.) 

DRIFTER,  THE— FBO.— Just  another  Western. 
But  send  the  kids,  anyway,  because  Tom  Mix  is  in  it. 
Silent.     {March.) 

DUKE  STEPS  OUT,  THE— M.-G.-M.  —  Light- 
weight but  amusing  stor\-  of  the  romance  of  a  cul- 
tured prize-fighter.    Part  Talkie.     {July.) 

•  DUMMY,  THE — Paramount. — In  this  excel- 
lent all-talking  crook  melodrama,  two  HoUy- 
wooders — ZaSu  Pitts  and  Mickey  Bennett — steal 
honors  from  a  lot  of  stage  stars.    .AH  Talkie.    (,-l;>ri;.) 

ELIGIBLE  MR.  BANGS,  THE— Coronet-Educa- 
tional.— A  clever  little  dress-suit  comedy  in  one  reel, 
with  Edward  Everett  Horton  fine.  All  Talkie. 
{AprU). 

ETERNAL  LOVE— United  Artists.— John  Profile 
Barrymore  and  Camilla  Horn  get  romantic  in  the 
Swiss  Alps.    Sound.     {April.) 

ETERNAL  WOMAN,  THE  —  Columbia.— 
Frenzied  society  melodrama  with  a  rubber  plot  that 
bounces  all  over  the  map.    Silent.     {June.) 

EVA  AND  THE  GRASSHOPPER— UFA.— Some 

remarkable  insect  photography  and  a    not-so-good 
modern  story.    .-Anyway,  a  novelty.     Silent.      {Feb.) 

EXALTED  FLAPPER,  THE — Fox. — A  princess 
turns  flapper  and  upsets  royal  traditions.  Frothy  but 
funny.    Sound.    (July.) 

[  PLEASE  TURN  TO  PAGE  14  ] 
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personified  so  inimitably  by  the  versatile  Univer- 
sal Pictures  star,  Miss  Laura  La  Plante,  make  de- 
mands on  footwear  that  can  be  answered  only  by 
the  ultra-smart,  buoyantly  comfortable 


/ARCH 

PRESERVER 


/ 


SUCE 


Direct  from  the  Selby  Fashion  Studios  in  Paris 
and  New  York  come  these  shoes  in  infinite  smart 
variety — styled  with  the  dash  and  finesse  to  com- 
plete the  carefully  planned  ensembles  of  the 
world's  best-dressed  women  .  .  .  women  who 
must  lead  the  mode  instead  of  following  it. 

Who  would  guess,  from  outward  appearance, 
that  each  slenderizing,  flattering  model  conceals 
the  famous  patented  Selby  Arch  Preserver  com- 
fort features,  which  are  keeping  millions  of  feet 
youthfully,  joyously  active. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  how  the  Selby 
Arch  Preserver  arch  bridge  frees  the  foot  of  strain 
and  preserves  the  perfect  beauty  of  the  arch  .  .  . 
how  the  patented  inner  sole  prevents  pinching 
and  swelling  .  .  .  why  the  metatarsal  support 
makes  you  feel  as  if  you  were  walking  on  air. 


■"""N.,-^5    "\ 


DRAYDA  MODEL  — silver  cloth 
Can  be  dyed  any  color. 


There  is  only  one  Selby 
Arch  Preserver  Shoe.  Its 
principles  of  construction 
are  fully  protected  by  pat- 
ents. Identify  the  genuine 
by  this  trade-mark  on  sole 
and  lining.  Made forwomen. 
misses  and  children  by  only 
The  Selby  Shoe  Company 
Portsmouth,  Ohio.  For  men  and  boys  by  only 
E.  T.  Wright  &  Co..  Inc.,  Rockland,  Mass. 


.  --«!t..Sf  J^ij.^'*^  : 


'KCKr*  THI  »OOT  WCUJ 


Miss  Laura  La  Plante,  scin-^ 
Hllating  star  of  "Shorn  Boat," 
fairly  dazzles  the  eye  with  her 
radiant  blonde  beauty  in  this 
evening  ensemble  of  rose-col- 
ored velvet,  complemented  by 
the  Drayda  model  of  Selby 
Arch  Preserver  Shoes,  in  rose 
silver  cloth. 


M. AIL  this  coupon  or  viTite  to  The  Selby  Sloe 
Company.  183  Seventh  St..  Portsmouth.  Ol:io, 
for  new  Free  Booklet  P-B3.  Style  and  Comfo  I 
in  Every  Sifp.  dealer's  name,  and  pictures  of 
the  latest  New  York  and  Paris  shoe  styles. 
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Three  prizes 

are  given  every  month 

for  the  best  letters'^ 

$25,  $10  and  $5 


and 


Bouquets 

The  REAL  CRITICS, 

the  FANS, 
GIVE  THEIR  VIEWS 


The  Monthly  Barometer 

THE  war  of  words  between  those  who  want 
speech  with  their  movies  and  those  who  pre- 
fer pantomime  and  silence  is  still  waging 
fiercely. 

Many  of  our  correspondents  have  written  us 
a  second  time,  retracting  some  of  their  earlier, 
bitter  denunciations  of  the  talkies,  after  they 
have  seen  the  amazing  progress  made  by  the 
lisping  infant  of  a  few  short  months  ago. 

The  response  to  attractive  singing  voices  has 
been  marked.  John  Boles,  who  played  the  Red 
Shadow  in  "The  Desert  Song";  Charles  King, 
in  "The  Broadway  Melody";  Eddie  Dowling 
in  "The  Rainbow  Man";  Maurice  Chevalier  in 
"Innocents  of  Paris";  each  has  had  his  share  of 
favorable  comment  for  delighting  the  ears  of 
his  listeners.  Ramon  Novarro's  admirers  write 
us  that  hearing  his  voice  as  he  sings  in  "The 
Pagan"  has  given  them  the  ultimate  in  thrills. 

Of  women's  voices,  only  that  of  Carlotta 
King,  who  sings  opposite  John  Boles  in  "The 
Desert  Song,"  has  seemed  impressive  enough 
to  bring  forth  praise  from  our  readers. 

§25.00  Letter 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

I  have  been  a  musician  in  the  movies  for 
many  years,  almost  since  the  first  dark  days  of 
their  crude  presentation  to  the  world,  and  from 
my  own  intimate  experience  with  the  industry 
in  general,  I  must  say  that  the  new  talkies 
(despite  their  struggling  infancy)  are  just  about 
the  last  word  in  amusement. 

I  have  "sawed"  through  thousands  of  per- 
formances in  my  day,  watched  with  impersonal 
interest  both  picture  and  audience,  and  it  is  a 
fact  that  people  never  seemed  quite  so  wholly 
satisfied  with  what  they  got  for  their  money  as 
they  have  recently  with  tlae  talkies.  To  be  able 
to  sit  and  hear,  as  well  as  see  one's  favorite 
actor  or  actress  on  the  screen,  accompanied  by 
specially  selected  and  expertly  applied  musiccil 
scores,  is  to  me  perfection  in  itself. 

I  am  one  musician  who  is  glad  to  sacrifice 
my  job;  in  other  words,  step  aside,  to  give  way 
to  what  I  believe  is  the  greatest,  most  satisfy- 
ing and  undoubtedly  most  lasting  of  all  movie 
attaimnents — the  thriUing  talkie. 

Mrs.  M.  Bates. 

$10.00  Letter 

Forfar,  Scotland. 
Please,  America,  Land  of  the  Motion  Pic- 
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The  readers  of  PHOTOPLAY  are  in- 
vited to  write  to  this  department — to 
register  complaints  or  compliments — 
to  tell  just  what  they  think  of  pictures 
and  players.  We  suggest  that  you 
express  your  ideas  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible and  refrain  from  severe  per- 
sonal criticism,  remembering  that  the 
object  of  these  columns  is  to  exchange 
thoughts  that  may  bring  about  better 
pictures  and  better  acting.  Be  con- 
structive. We  may  not  agree  with  the 
sentiments  expressed,  but  we'll  pub- 
lish them  just  the  same !  Letters  must 
not  exceed  200  words  and  should 
bear  the  writer's  full  name  and  ad- 
dress. Anonymous  letters  go  to  the 
waste  basket  immediately. 


ture,  in  the  mad  rush  to  produce  talkies — and 
still  more  talkies! — do  not  altogether  neglect 
the  silent  drama.  To  many,  like  myself, 
nothing  will  ever  take  the  place  of  the  silent 
motion  picture,  which  is  a  distinct  art  having 
nothing  in  common  with  the  spoken  word.  Of 
course,  there  is  room  for  both  talking  and  silent 
films,  but  I  see  it  predicted  that  in  a  year  or 
two  the  silent  movie  \nU  have  ceased  to  exist. 
If  that  day  evercomes  (perish  the  cruel  thought) 
I'll  be  content  to  sit  at  home  of  an  evening, 
\\-ith  a  book  for  company,  and  meditate  upon 
the  good  old  days  when  moNies  were  movies — 
and  silence  was  golden! 

Artists  of  the  calibre  of  Jannings.  Bancroft, 
Chaplin,  Gilbert,  Veidt,  Garbo,  Goudal,  Swan- 
son,  Davies,  Del  Rio  and  Baclanova  have  no 
need  of  words  to  cx-press  themselves.  The  art 
of  the  silent  drama  is  international;  boundaries 
do  not  exist.  Pantomime  is  the  screen's  own 
Esperanto,  .^nd  yet  this  triumph  is  to  be 
trampled  in  the  dust! 

America  has  done  so  much — indeed,  I  might 

say,  everything — to  elevate  the  motion  picture 

to  the  plane  of  a  great  art,  that  I,  for  one,  shall 

be  sorry  if  all  that  good  work  has  been  in  vain. 

David  Donald  Jolly. 

$5.00  Letter 

New  Castle,  Pa. 
I  have  read  Mr.  Quirk's  sympathetic  and 
understanding  editorial  regarding  sound  de- 
velopment in  pictures  and  the  cry  of  woe  that 


has  come  from  the  deaf.  Long  ago,  pride  led 
me  to  master  Up-reading.  I  owe  it  to  my 
vanity  that  I  can  now  enjoy  the  new  life  that 
animates  the  picture  ^Norld.  I  am  deaf,  but 
the  best  entertainment  the  world  has  to  give 
is  mine  at  my  favorite  theater. 

I  do  not  hear  the  instrumental  music.  I  do 
not  hear  sounds,  but  I  do  have  pleasures  that 
a  year  ago  I  never  dreamed  would  come  into 
my  humdrum  existence.  I  have  laughed  at  the 
jokes  of  Eddie  Cantor  and  Fannie  Brice.  I 
have  cried  over  the  words  of  Al  Jolson  and 
Da\-ey  Lee.  I  have  thrilled  to  the  spoken 
drama  of  "The  Letter"  and  "The  Trial  of 
Mary  Dugan."  I  am  deepl)'  grateful  for  the 
splendid  enunciation  that  comes  from  the 
gifted  lips  of  Lionel  Barrymore,  Ruth  Chatter- 
ton,  Mary  Pickford,  Laura  La  Plante,  Joseph 
Schildkraut  and  Conrad  Nagel.  Take  heart, 
deaf  comrades.  "\'ou  may  laugh  and  cry  with 
the  world  at  the  talkies.  The  way  is  shown. 
Doris  Bland. 

Mr.  Quirk  Dodges  a  Brickbat 

MinneapoHs,  Minn. 

I  have  just  come  from  seeing  what  I  consider 
the  most  amazing  talking  film  of  all  time,  "The 
Letter."  I  am  not  alluding  to  its  very  ob\T[ous 
dramatic  and  histrionic  superiority,  but  to  the 
illuminating  contrast  it  affords  between  the 
finest  appearance  before  the  sound  apparatus — 
and  the  worst. 

It  goes  without  sa>'ing,  that  Jeanne  Eagels' 
performance  of  the  unfaithful  wife  stands  alone 
as  the  best  spoken  screen  appearance  to  date. 
It  likewise  goes  without  sa>ing  that  that  other- 
wise admirable  fellow  who  struggled  painfully 
through  the  introductory  foreword  (s-s-sh — 
is  he  around  any  place?)  is  unconditionally  the 
worst. 

It  surely  was  a  let-dowm  to  see  the  man 
whom  we  sincerely  esteem  as  the  last  word  in 
what  is  or  isn't  in  the  business,  leave  himself 
open  as  he  has  by  that  fatal  episode. 

Frank  M.  Woollen. 

It's  All  in  the  Point  of  View 

Chicago,  lU. 
This  letter  is  also  about  the  talkies  and  per- 
haps the  fans  may  be  interested  in  what  I  have 
to  say. 

Sometimes  I  get  disgusted  with  the  movies. 
I  feel  that  way  now  about  the  talkies.    I  have 
just  read  a  critic's  review  on  the  talking  pic- 
[  please  turn  to  page  94  ] 
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Outdoors  adored . . .  indoors  ignored 


OUTDOORS  they  adored  this 
gay  Philadelphia  girl.  She 
was  continually  surrounded  with 
admirers.  But  indoors  it  was  an- 
other story.  She  was  hopelessly 
out  of  things. 

*  The  truth  is  that  her  trouble 
which  went  unnoticed  in  the  open, 
became  instantly  apparent  in  the 
drawing  room. 

No  intelligent  person  dares  to 
assume  complete  freedom  from 


halitosis    (unpleasant    l^reath). 

Surveys  show  one  person  out  of 
three  is  an  occasional  or  habitual 
offender.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  odor-producing  conditions 
(often  caused  by  germs)  arise  con- 
stantly in  even  normal  mouths. 

The  one  way  of  keeping  your 
breath  always  beyond  suspicion  is 
to  rinse  the  mouth  with  full  strength 
Listerine  every  morning  and  night 
and  before  meeting  others. 


Being  a  germicide  capable  of  kill- 
ing even  the  Staphylococcus  Aureus 
(pus)  germ  in  15  seconds,  full 
strength  Listerine  first  strikes  at  the 
cause  of  odors,  and  then,  being  a 
powerful  deodorant,  destroys  the 
odors  themselves.  Yet  it  is  entirely 
safe  to  use.  Lambert  Pharmacal 
Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 

THE     SAFE     ANTISEPTIC 

LISTERINE 
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FINE  TURKISH  and  DOMESTIC  tobaccos 


©  1929,  Liggett  &  Mvfrs  Tobacco  Co. 


Brery  advertisement  In  PHOTOPLAY  MAQAZINE  la  guaruteed. 
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..in  a  cigarelte  it's 

TASTE/ 

TASTE  above  everything     ^ 


When  it  comes  to  taste,  the  really  fine 
cigarette  begins  where  the  average  ciga- 
rette leaves  ofF.  Something  more  than 
ordinary  tobaccos  and  routine  care  are 
needed  to  produce  the  aroma  and  charac- 
ter that  are  Chesterfield's  own. 

*  *     * 

Not  ordinary  tobaccos,  but  tobaccos 
chosen,  one  by  one,  in  all  the  leaf  markets 
of  the  world,  for  flavor,  richness,  mild- 
ness .  .  .  tobaccos  matured  and  mellowed 
by  ageing,  in  Nature's  perfect  way. 

*  *    * 

Not  routine  care,  but  tobaccos  blended 
to  scientific  balance,  to  bring  out  the  finer 
qualities  that  make  a  cigarette — and '  'cross- 
blended,"  the  Chesterfield  way,  to  round 
out  and  perfect  the  delicious  flavor. 

*  *  * 
Chesterfield  is  much  more  than  "some- 
thing to  smoke,"  just  because  each  step 
is  governed  by  taste,  above  everything. 
And  long  experience  has  taught  us — and 
Chesterfield  smokers  as  well — that  a  really 
fine  cigarette  can  be  made  by  no  other  rule. 


not  only  BLENDED  but  CROSS -BLENDED 


MILD  .  . . 

and  yet 

. . .  THEY  SATISFY 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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Peel  Off  The 
Ugly 


'THINGS!" 


Have  a  New 
Clean  Skin 


fn'YSfy'!"   gf<r^<^tYBLeWsHES^ 


Get  Rid  of  Those  Pimples,  Black- 
heads, Freckles  and  Blemishes 
This  New  Way ! 


READ  FREE  OFFER  BELOW 

T  OOIC  in  your  minor  in  just  a  few  days  after 
■^  you  do  as  instructed,  and  behold  the  clear, 
new,  youth-like  skin  and  beauty  complexion, 
instead  of  seeing  those  awful  "things"  in  your 
skin  called  pimples,  blackheads,  large  pores, 
freckles,  signs  of  aging  and  other  ugly  blem- 
ishes that  bide  the  true  beauty  you  possess, 
but  do  not  know  it. 

A  new  discovery  now  actually  peels  them  off 
harmlessly,  and  they're  gone  for  good,  not  cov- 
ered up  as  with  paint  and  powder.  It's  the  most 
amazing,  yet  simple  way  of  getting  rid  of  skin 
blemishes  and  making  yourself  more  beautiful 
and  youthful-looking  you  ever  read  of.  And  it's 
all  explained  in  a  new  treatise  called  "BEAU- 
TIFUL NEW  SKIN  IN  3  DAYS"  which  now  is 
being  mailed  to  readers  of  Photoplay  ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE.  Send  no  money,  just  name 
and  address  and  you  will  receive  it  by  return 
mail,  in  plain  wrapper.  If  pleased,  simply  tell 
your  friends  who  may  also  wish  a  clear,  new, 
spotless  skin  and  youth-like  complexion.  Address. 
Marvo  Beauty  Laboratories,  Dept.  H-31,  No. 
1700  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Don't  delay; 
write  now ! 


America's  Foremost  Dance  Author- 
ity, who  staffed  the  Best  Editions  of 
the  "Follies"  and  over  600  other  Mu- 


HOME  STUDY 

COURSES  in 

STAGE  DANCING 

at  fraction  of  N.  Y, Studio  costs 

/CRITICS  declare  that  the  Home 
^"^  study  Course  in  .^tuge  Dancing 
perfected   by   Mr.   Wayburn  is  the 
easiest — yet     most     thorough     and 
practical  course  of  Its  kind  ever  de- 
vised.    It  covers  every  tjpe  of  stage 
dancing,  including  Stage   MaKe-up— 
It  follows  e\actly  every  detail  of  the 
Courses  given  daily  at  Xed  Wayburn's 
famous  New  York  Studios^it  Is  Iden- 
tical with  the  method  that  has  helped  to 
bring  Stardom  to  hundreds  of  Stage  and 
Screen  celebrities.    So  easy  that  children 
can  grasp  it  readily. 

Free  Book  Tells  All 

If  you  are  Interested  in  a  stage  dancing 
career  or  even  If  you  are  interested  In  stage 
dancing  merely  as  a  sure  road  to  health  and 
beauty — send  for  Ned  Wayburn's  new.  In- 
teresting FREE  booklet  UHJ.  which  gives 
com|)!ete   details   of    lus    marvelous   Home- 
Study  Course.    It  tells  how  he  makes  dancing 
stars  and  what  he  can  do  for  you. 


For 

Health 

Beauty 

Popularity 


NEDWAVBURN 

Studios  oF  Stage  Dancing  Inc. 

1S41  Brovdwvt  rEnlr,  i>n  GOth  Sl.i  At  Coluinbns 
Cirole.  .Vl-w  YorkC.ty.  Open  all  year 'round.  9  A.. M 
to  10  P,  M  Except  Siindays  (Closed  Saturdays  at 
0  P.  M.)     Phone  Columbus  3500. 


FREE   Pamphlet   FREE 

Marvelous  imported  Parisian 
discovery,  removes  Unwanted 
Hair  in  a  jiffy.  No  irritation. 
Harmless,  liquid,  clean.  Just  ap- 
ply and  wash  off!  Satisfaction  or 
money  returned.  Send  this  ad  and 
your  address  to  get  FREE  expla- 
nation how  "GYPSI A"  destroys 
Hair. 

GYPSIA  PRODUCTS  CO.,  (0-8)  55  W.  42  St.,  N.Y. 
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Brief  Reviews  of  Current  Pictures 


[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  8  ] 


EYES  OF  THE  UNDERWORLD— Universal. — 

Old-fashioned  movie  thriller.     Silent.     (July,) 

FAKER,  THE— Columbia. — Well  done  expose  of 
spiritualistic  charlatans,  with  Warner  Oland  fine  as 
the  phoney  spook-chaser.     Silent.     {April.) 

FLOATING  COLLEGE,  THE— Tiffany-Stahl.— 
Based  on  one  of  those  university  cruises,  this  picture 
had  possibilities  that  aren't  realized.   Silent.   {March.) 

FLYIN'  BUCKAROO,  THE— Pathe.— How  to 
capture  bandits.     Silent.     (Feb.) 

•  FLYING  FLEET,  THE— Metro- Gold  wyn- 
Mayer. — The  training  of  a  flyer,  told  with 
thrills,  accuracy  and  an  absence  of  bunk.  It's  a  real 
picture;  you'll  like  it.    Sound.     (Feb.) 

*FOX  MOVIETONE  FOLLIES— Fox.— Lots 
of  good  tunes,  swell  comedy  by  Stepin  Fetchit 
and  the  good-looking  girls  that  go  with  any  revue 
All  Talkie.      {July.) 

FUGITIVES — Fox.  —  Conventional  story  of  a 
wronged  girl  and  a  Horatio  Alger  district  attorney. 
Sound.     {March.) 

GAMBLERS,  THE—Warners.— Well  acted  ston* 
of  higli  finance  with  a  pretty  theme  song.  All  Talkie, 
{Jtdy.) 

•  GENTLEMEN  OFTHE PRESS— Paramount. 
— A  newspaper  story  tliat  is  a  knockout.  Fine 
performances  by  an  all-stage  cast.  Check  up  this 
as  one  of  the  hits  of  the  talkies.    All  TalkJe.     {June.) 

GHOST  TALKS,  THE— Fox.— A  talkie  farce. 
Plenty  of  laughi.    All  Talkie.     (Feb.) 

GIRLS    GONE    WILD— Fox.— Plenty    hot    and 

plent^■  fast.    Sound.     {July.) 

GIRLS  WHO  DARE— Trinity.  —  Sleuths  fail  to 
find  a  reason  for  this  picture.  Who  cares  if  girls  do, 
after  this  one?     Silent.     {.April.) 

GIRL  WHO  WOULDN'T  WAIT,  THE— Liberty. 
— In  spite  of  its  title  this  is  one  of  the  best  pictures 
turned  out  by  an  independent  producer.  You'll 
like  it.     Silent.     (June.) 

GLORIOUS  TRAIL.  THE— First  NaUonal.— 
Ken  Maynard  and  Tarzan  work  on  that  first  overland 
telegraph  Une.    Vou  know  the  rest.    Silent.    (March.) 

GREYHOUND  LIMITED,  THE—Warners  — 
Not  a  dog  story,  but  a  railroad  melodrama.  It's 
speed>,  exciting  and  good  fun.     Sound.     {June.) 

GUN  LAW— FBO.— A  lot  of  shooting,  all  in  fun. 
Silent.     {July.) 


GUN  RUNNER,  THE— Tiffany-Stahl. - 
and  romance  in  a  Soutli  American  republic, 
entertainment.     Silent.     {Feb.) 


■Bullets 
Frothy 


HARDBOILED— FBO.— Hackneyed  story  about 
a  gold-digging  show*  girl,  but  well  played  by  Sally 
O'Neill  ana  Donald  Reed.     Silent.     {.April.) 

HAUNTED  LADY,  THE— Universal.— Laura 
LaPlante  knows  who  did  the  murder,  but  is  afraid  to 
tell.  She  a  nd  the  stor^-  are  good.  Part  Talkie. 
{.April.) 

•  HEARTS  IN  DIXIE— Fox.— Plantation  life 
according  to  a  Fox  talkie,  with  the  stupendous 
debut  of  Stepin  Fetchit,  colored  comic.  All  Talkie. 
{May.) 

•  HIS  CAPTIVE  WOMAN— First  National- 
Getting  away  with  murder  in  the  South  Seas. 
However,  good  performances  by  Milton  Sills  and 
Dorothy  Mackaill  make  this  melodrama  worth  your 
attention.     Part  Talkie.     {March.) 

HIS  LUCKY  DAY— Universal.— Another  flimsy 
story  for  Reggv  Denny,  with  the  star  a  dizzy  realtor. 
Part  Talkie.     '{.April.) 

HOLE  IN  THE  WALL,  THE— Paramount.— Con- 
fusing crook  story,  acted  by  a  good  cast.  All  Talkie. 
{July.) 

HONEYMOON  ABROAD  —  World  Wide.— 
Monty  Banks  in  a  spotty  comedy  made  in  London 
and  Paris.     Silent.     {.April.) 

HONKY  TONK— Warners.— Story  of  a  night 
club  mamma  with  a  heart  of  gold.  With  Sophie 
Tucker  and  her  songs.    AH  Talkie.    {July.) 

HOT  STUFF— First  National.— Collegiate  stuff  in 
musical  comedy  style.  Alice  White  disrobes,  smokes 
and  tipples,  as  usual.     Part  Talkie.     {May.) 

HOTTENTOT,  THE— Warners.— Hilarious  farce 
comedi'.    You'll  like  it.    All  Talkie.    {July.) 

HOUSE  OF  HORROR,  THE— First  National.— 
Cheap  claptrap  mystery  movie  which  is  saved  by  the 
comedy  of  Chester  Conklin  and  Louise  Fazenda. 
Sound.     {May.) 

HOUSE  OF  SHAME,  THE— Chesterfield.— Do- 
mestic drama — if  that's  what  you  want.  Silent. 
(Feb.) 

HUNTINGTOWER  —  Paramount.  —  Imported 
Scotch — celluloid.  With  Sir  Harry  Lauder  and  a  lot 
of  atmosphere.    Silent.     {Feb.) 

IN  HOLLAND— Fox  -  Movietone — Another  by 
those  fine  stage  comedians,  Clark  and  McCuUough. 
All  Tcilkie.     (April.) 
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^K^  Inconsequential  plot  made  delightful  by  the 
charming  personality  of  Maurice  Chevalier.  All 
Talkie.     (Jidy.) 

*IN  OLD  ARIZONA— Fox. — Pointing  the  way 
to  bigger  and  better  talkies.  A  fine  Western 
that  pleases  the  eye,  the  ear  and  the  dramatic 
instinct.    All  Talkie.     (.Feb.) 

•  IRON  MASK,  THE — United  Artists. — Doug 
Fairbanks  goes  back  \.o  D'Arlagnan — hurrayl 
,'\ction  and  more  action.  A  good  evening.  Part 
Talkie.     {Feb.) 

JAZZ  AGE,  THE— FBO.— Flaming  youth  and 
mostly  a  bad  imitation  of  "Our  Dancing  Daughters." 
Part  talkie.     (Feb.) 

JAZZLAND — Quality. — If  you  can'guess  what  this 
is  all  about,  you  ought  to  get  a  prize.  Silent.  (March.) 

•  JEANNE  D'ARC — Societe  Generale  de  Films. 
— A  rarely  fine  artistic  achievement  and  a 
significant  picture.  You  may  not  see  it  at  your  local 
theater  but  you  will  feel  its  influence  in  future  films. 
Silent.     (Feb.) 

JUST  OFF  BROADWAY— Chesterfield.— Boot- 
legging, serious  drinking,  gunfire  and  pure  night-club 
gills  in  an  impossible  hodge-podge.    Silent,     {.\liril.) 

LADY  OF  CHANCE,  A— Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
— Norma  Shearer  in  a  drama  of  a  gold-digger  who 
reforms.  If  they  only  would  in  real  lifel  Sound. 
(Feb.) 


Producer  Announcements 

ofJ^ew  Pictures 

and  Stars 

While  all  good  advertising  is  news, 
we  consider  producer  advertising 
of  particular  interest  to  our  read- 
ers.  With  this  directory  you  easily 
can  locate  each  announcement: 

First  National 

Page  136 

Fox  Film  Corp 

Page  138 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  . 

.  Page  135 

Paramount 

Page  4 

RKO  (Radio  Pictures)  . 

.  Page  144 

Warner  Bros 

Page  143 

LADY  OF  THE  PAVEMENTS  —  United  Artists. 
— In  which  the  vivid  Lupe  Velez  runs  away  with  a 
Griffith  picture.    Sound.     {Feb.) 

LAST  WARNING,  THE— Universal.— Muddled 
mystery  with  no  plot  but  a  lot  of  fancy  sets  and 
fancier  photography.     Part  Talkie.    {Feb.) 

LAWLESS  LEGION,  THE— First  National.— A 
cowboy  story,  with  Ken  Maynard.  that  is  good 
enough  entertainment  for  anybody.    Silent.     {June.) 


LEATHERNECK,     THE- 

film  crippled  with  some  talk, 
and  Co.  tine  in  Marine  yarn. 


-Pathe. — Good,  silent 
Bill  Boyd.  Alan  Hale 
Part  Talkie.      {April.) 


•  LETTER,  THE— Paramount.— The  talkies' 
first  big  emotional  performance,  by  Jeanne 
Eagels.  Good  strong  drama.  Not  for  kids.  All 
Talkie.    (May.) 

LINDA — Mrs.  Wallace  Reid  Production. — Maud- 
lin sentimentality.    Silent.     {Feb.) 

LION'S  ROAR,  THE— Educational.— A  Sennett 
comedy  with  all  the  incidental  noises.  All  Talkie. 
{Feb.) 

LITTLE  SAVAGE,  THE— FBO.— A  Western  that 
is  saved  by  some  good  human  interest  touches. 
Silent.     {March.) 

LONE  WOLF'S  DAUGHTER,  THE— Columbia. 
•^Bert  Lytcll's  perennial  crook,  the  Lone  Wolf,  in  a 
good  melodramatic  comedy.     Part  Talkie.     {May.) 


LOOKOUT  GIRL.   THE— Quality.- 

your  valuable  time.    Silent.     {Feb.) 


-Not  worth 


LOOPING  THE  LOOP— UFA-Paramount.- For- 
eign drama  of  circus  life,  with  an  old  theme,  but  with 
some  good  Continental  atmosphere — if  that's  what 
you're  looking  for.    Sound.     (March.) 

[  PLEASE  TURN  TO  PAGE  137  ] 


START  TONIGHT 
and  REDUCE  WEIGHT 

Start  reducing  tonight  at  home 
and  feel  better  tomorrow  morn- 
ing than  you  have  for  months 
(Every  statement  certified  from 
actual  experience.) 

Send    the    Coupon    for    your 
first  three  Fayro  baths 

Thousands  of  smart  women  have  found 
this  easy  vv'ay  to  take  off  excess  weight 
once  or  twice  a  week.  These  women  take 
refreshing  Fayro  baths  in  the  privacy  of 
their  own  homes. 

Fayro  contains  many  of  the  same  natural 
mineral  salts  that  make  effective  the  waters 
of  twenty-two  hot  springs  of  America, 
England  and  Continental  Europe.  For  years 
the  spas  and  hot  springs  bathing  resorts  have 
been  the  retreat  of  fair  women  and  well 
groomed  men. 

Excess  weight  has  been  removed,  skins  have 
been  made  more  lovely,  bodies  more  shapely  and 
minds  brighter. 

The  Hot  Springs  Are 
Now  Brought  to  You 

A  study  of  the  analyses  of  the  active  ingredients 
of  the  waters  from  twenty-two  of  the  most  famous 
springs  has  taught  us  the  secret  of  their  effective- 
ness. You  can  now  enjoy  these  benefits  in  your 
own  bath.  Merely  put  Fayro  into  your  hot  bath, 
notice  and  enjoy  the  pungent  fragrance  of  its  balsam  oils  and  clean  salts. 

Then,  Fayro,  by  opening  your  pores  and  stimulating  perspiration,  forces  lazy  body 
cells  to  sweat  out  surplus  fat  and  bodily  poisons.  Add  Fayro  to  your  bath  at  night 
and  immediatelv  excess  weight  will  have  been  removed  in  an  easy,  refreshing  and 
absolutely  harmless  manner. 

Fayro  will  refresh  you  and  help  your  body  throw  off  worn  out  fat  and  bodily 
poisons.  Your  skin  will  be  clearer  and  smoother.  You  will  sleep  better  after  )our 
Fayro  bath  and  awaken  feeling  as  though  you  had  enjoyed  a  week's  vacation. 

Results  Are  Immediate 

Weigh  yourself  before  and  after  your  Fayro  bath.  You  will  find  you  have  lost 
weight.  And  a  few  nights  later  when  you  again  add  Fayro  to  your  bath,  you  will 
once  more  reduce  your  weight.  As  soon  as  you  are  the  correct  weight  for  your 
height  do  not  try  to  reduce  further.  No  need  to  deny  yourself  wholesome  meals. 
No  need  for  violent  exercise.  No  need  for  drugs  or  medicines.  Merely  a  refreshing 
Fayro  bath  in  the  privacy  of  your  own  home. 

Try  Fayro  at  Our  Risk 

The  regular  price  of  Fayro  is  Ji.oo  a  package.  With  the  coupon  you  get  3  full 
sized  packages  and  an  interesting  booklet  "Health  and  Open  Pores"  for  ?2.50  plus 
the  necessary  postage.  Send  no  money.  Pay  the  postman.  Your  money  refunded 
instantly  if  you  want  it.  The  booklet  also  contains  dietetic  lists  and  information 
compiled  by  eminent  specialists. 


It  dibbulves  rapidly.     You  will 


fAYRQ 


More    than     a     tnilUon     Fayro 
treatments  have  been  sold. 


Fayro,  Inc.  PH-8-29 

821  Locust  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Send  me  3  full  sized  boxes  of  Fayro  in  plain  package. 
I  will  pay  the  postman  S2.50  plus  the  necessary  postage. 
It  is  understood  that  if  I  do  not  get  satisfactory  results 
with  the  first  package  I  use,  I  am  to  return  the  other  two 
and  you  will  refund  all  of  my  money  at  once. 


Name. 


Address 

City State 

If  you  live  outside  the  United  States  send  International 
Money  Order  with  coupon. 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  &£AOAZINB. 


Friendly  Advice  from  Carolyn  Van  Wyck 

GirlsJProblems 


on 


DEAR  CAROLYN  VAN  WYCK : 
You  have  so  often  said  to  girls  who 
write  you  about  being  self-conscious 
and  ill-at-ease  in  the  presence  of  people 
they  don't  know  well — "Try  to  forget 
yourself  and  be  interested  in  others."  I'm 
quoting  that  exactly  as  you  wrote  it  to  a 
friend   of   mine   who   asked  you   for 
advice. 

That  sounds  so  easy,  Mrs.  Van 
Wyck,  but  I'm  finding  it  very  hard. 
Self-consciousness  has  been  my  be- 
setting sin  all  through  my  school  life. 
Now  that  I  am  in  my  last  year  at  col- 
lege I  begin  to  worry  about  facing  the 
world    without    having    overcome    my 
timidity,  my  childish  habit  of  getting  con- 
fused, and  blushing  and  stammering  when 
people  speak  to  me. 

I  feel  I  have  missed  a  great  deal  of  the  fun 
at  school  because  I  have  always  been  afraid 
of  being  singled  out  for  attention,  of  having  all 
eyes  turned  toward  me.  At  parties  and  college 
affairs,  when  the  others  get  up  and  do  silly  little 
stunts  and  sing  and  dance  I  often  long  to  act 
foolish  flith  the  rest.  I  try  to,  but  the  minute 
anyone  pays  special  attention  to  me,  then  I 
can't  go  on. 

I'm  really  a  good  "eccentric"  dancer.  My 
sister  is  a  professional  dancer  and  she  has 
taught  me  some  of  her  steps.  I  haven't  let 
many  people  know  I  can  dance  because  I'm 
afraid  I'll  be  asked  to  perform.  Of  course  I 
don't  mind  dancing  for  a  few  of  the  girls  I  know 
well. 

What  can  I  ever  do  to  cure  myself  of  getting 
"fussed"  so  easily?  I  might  want  to  take  up 
dancing  as  a  profession,  or  I  might  want  to 
teach  it,  but  I  would  have  to  learn  to  be  more 
poised  before  I  could  think  of  doing  either. 
Isn't  there  some  system  of  self-discipline  you 
can  tell  me  about,  some  definite  rule  to  follow? 

Elise  M. 

T  CAN  give  you  some  suggestions,  Elise,  which 
•'-  should  help  you  to  overcome  self-conscious- 
ness.   The  rest  is  up  to  you. 

First,  let's  analyze  this  thing  we  term  "self- 
consciousness."    Surely  it  isn't  the  hint  of  shy- 
ness, the  lack  of  complete  assur- 
ance,   that    is    youth's    great  ^ 
charm.    No  one  would  want  to 
see  this  disappear  too  early  in 
life. 

No,  it  goes  deeper  than  that. 
It's  everlastingly  concentrating 
on  one's  self,  on  one's  real  or 
fancied  shortcomings,  in  a 
miserable,  inferiority  -  complex 
sort  of  way. 

During  our  middle  teens 
most  of  us  begin  to  think  of 
ourselves  as  separate  entities  in 
a  world  full  of  mental  giants 
and  physically  perfect 
beings.  We  see  everyone 
around  us  through  the  rose- 
colored  glasses  of  youth,  but  for 
some  strange  reason  the  glasses 
get  murky  and  discolored  when 
we  turn  them  on  ourselves.  And 
it  isn't  usually  until  some  of  the 
rose  blush  has  been  rubbed  off 
the  rest  of  the  world  that  we 
are  able  to  dab  some  of  it  on 
ourselves,  and  bring  ourselves 
into  a  true  balance  with  other 
people. 


To  hasten  this  readjustment,  which  lias  been 
rather  slow  in  your  case,  Elise,  you  will  have  to 
be  as  patient,  as  kind,  as  generous  \nth  your- 
self as  you  would  with  someone  else  who 
needed  your  help.  You  will  have  to  stop  con- 
demning and  blaming  yourself,  and  you  will 
have  to  begin  a  system  of  self-training. 

Several  years  ago  I  met  a  scientist  who  was 
experimenting  with  television,  at  a  time  when 
that  was  only  a  name — when  it  hadn't  even 
approached  rcaUty  for  any  except  a  few  re- 
search workers.  This  man  explained  to  me 
what  he  was  trying  to  do,  gave  me  a  brief  idea 
of  the  wonders  that  were  being  unfolded  to  him 


How    to    Overcome 
Self-Consciousness 

Is  This  Montli's  Discussion 

I  WONDER  if  there  is  anyone  who  hasn't,  at  some  time  and 
under  some  circumstances,  been  made  tongue-tied  and 
awkward  by  a  sudden  and  merciless  attack  of  self-consciousness. 
In  my  answer  to  Elise  I  have  tried  to  point  out  some  of  the  reasons 
for  self-consciousness,  and  some  of  the  ways  by  which  it  has  been 
overcome. 

Perhaps  your  problem  is  different,  but  just  as  bothersome  to 
you.  My  time  is  yours,  for  helpful  and  unbiased  discussion  of  any 
question  of  personal  appearance,  health  or  happiness.  Needless 
to  say,  your  letters  will  be  held  in  strict  confidence. 

My  leaflet  on  the  care  of  the  skin  will  be  sent  you  on  request. 
There  is  a  charge  of  10c  for  my  booklet  containing  simple  and 
sane  reducing  exercises  and  menus. 

All  communications  requiring  a  personal  reply  by  mail  should 
be  accompanied  by  a  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope.  Please 
print  your  name  and  address  clearly  on  both  your  letter  and  the 
return  envelope. 

Address  me  in  care  of  PHOTOPLAY,  221  West  57th  Street, 
New  York  City.  CAROLYN  VAN  WYCK 


The  girl  who  casts  aside  self- 
consciousness,  who  adds  her  bit 
to  the  give-and-take  of  con- 
versation or  to  the  general  en- 
tertainment, is  welcome  in  any 
group 


each  day  in  his  work.     And  he  made 
a  significant  remark,  which  I  often 
have  cause  to  remember. 
He  said:  "Look  around  you,  at  the 
people  you  meet  wherever  you  go. 
Why,  they're  only  half-alive.     They 
haven't  any  breadth  of  vision,  any  idea  of 
what  is  really  happening  in  the  world. 
They  can  see  only  those  things  that  are 
right  in  front  of  their  eyes.    Why  don't  they 
wake  up,  and  really  live?" 
That  applies  to  the  girl  who  is  self-conscious. 
She  is  only  half-ahve.    Her  mind  travels  in  a 
limited  circle — the  circle  of  self  and  the  circle 
of  her  own  hmitations.    The  hne  that  marks 
the  circle  is  purely  imaginary,  but  to  her  it 
seems  as  impregnable  as  a  buttressed  wall.    It 
binds  her  whole  being,  restricts  her  interests, 
warps  her  outlook  on  life,  makes  all  her  think- 
ing introspective. 

You,  Ehse,  have  come  to  the  point  where  you 
realize  what  you  are  doing  to  yourself,  how  you 
are  depriving  yourself  of  many  interesting  ex- 
periences and  much  of  the  joy  of  U  ving,  through 
your  excessive  timidity. 

When  you  are  introduced  to  a  group  of 
people  for  the  first  time,  you  probably  go 
through  this  sort  of  conversation  with  your- 
self: 

"Oh,  I  wonder  what  she  thinks  of  me?  Is 
my  hair  tidy?  I  hope  he  won't  think  my  dress 
is  too  short.  Why  didn't  I  wear  the  black  hat 
today  instead  of  this  brown  one?  I'll  bet  my 
nose  is  shiny.  Her  father  has  so  much  more 
money  than  mine.  Oh,  my,  she's  been  to 
Europe  and  is  so  cultured.  How  can  I  ever 
carry  on  a  conversation  with  her?  I  wonder  if 
he's  going  to  start  talking  about  books.  I 
haven't  read  anything  new  for  ages!"  And  so 
on,  and  so  on. 

With  these  thoughts  twirling  around  in  your 
mind,  you  murmur  a  confused 
~  acknowledgment  of  the  intro 
duction,  barely  glance  at  the 
people  you  are  meeting,  and 
having  scared  yourself  more 
completely  than  anyone  else 
could  scare  you,  you  try  to 
make  yourself  as  inconspicuous 
as  possible.  And  by  that  time 
you  couldn't  make  an  intelli- 
gent or  a  natural  remark  to  save 
your  life. 

Try  this  method  of  meeting 
new  people.  Look  right  into 
the  eyes  of  the  person  who  is 
being  introduced  —  not  in  a 
staring  way,  but  in  a  friendly, 
searching  way,  and  ask  your- 
self: "What  sort  of  person  is 
this — someone  I  shall  want  to 
know  better?"  Instead  of 
worrying  about  the  other  per- 
son's appraisal  of  you,  do  a 
httle  appraising  on  your  own 
account.  Very  often  you  can 
determine  at  first  meeting 
whether  or  not  a  friendship  is 
to  be  begun.  Learn  to  meet 
[  PLEASE  TURN  TO  P.\GE  113  ) 
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How  would  you  like  to  know 

r\ollywood\ 

MAKE-UP 
SECRET 

PFould  You  Like  to  Be  More 
Beautiful  than  you  Really  y^ref 

Max  Factor,  Hollywood's  Make-Up  King, 
Reveals  the  Secret,  and  Offers  You  a  Priceless 
Beauty  Giftl    See  Coupon. 


Hollywood  holds 

a  make-up  secret  ...  a  new  discovery  in 
cosmetics  which  means  new  beauty,  new 
charm  and  fascination  to  you  and  every 
woman.  This  secret  is  a  new  kind  of 
make-up,  based  on  cosmetic  color  har- 
mony, the  discovery  of  Max  Factor, 
Filmland's  genius  of  make-up. 

Powder,  rouge,  lipstick  and  other  make- 
up essentials,  of  course  .  .  .  but  so  dif- 
ferent in  the  effect  they  produce  that  even 
the  stars  whose  rare  beauty  is  adored  by 
millions  have  called  this  make-up  by  Max 
Factor  "beauty  magic." 

"Cosmetics  must  be  in  color  harmony, 
if  beauty  is  to  be  emphasized  naturally," 
says  Max  Factor.  "Off-colors  ruin  the 
life-like  effect  and  detract  from  beauty. 
The  different  types  in  blondes,  brunettes 
and  redheads  must  have  an  individual 
color  harmony  in  make-up  to  bring  out 
personality  as  well  as  alluring  beauty." 

Scores  and  scores  of  feature  pictures 
.  .  .  millions  of  feet  of  film  .  .  .  have 
revealed  to  you  the  magic  of  make-up  by 
Max  Factor.  Leading  stars  .  .  .  Laura 
La  Plante,  Jeanette  Loff,  Joan  Crawford,  Renee  Adorce  and  scores  of  others  have 
given  you  a  glimpse  of  the  faultless  beauty  to  be  gained  with  make-up  in  correct 
color  harmony. 

And  now  Max  "Factor  has  produced  a  make-up  for  day  and  evening  use,  based  on 
his  famous  discovery  cosmetic  color  harmony.  Adopted  almost  universally  by  leading 
screen  stars.  Max  Factor's  Society  Make-Lip  caused  a  sensation  in  Hollywood  .  .  . 
and  it  will  be  a  beauty  revelation  to  you. 

Learn  Hollywood's  make-up  secret.  Mail  coupon  now  to  Max  Factor,  who  will 
analyze  your  complexion  and  chart  your  own  make-up  color  harmony  .  .  .  FREE. 
Vou'll  also  receive  his  book,  "The  New  Art  of  Make-Lp"- — 48  pages  of  valuable 
beauty  and  make-up  hints. 

c/VfAX  5^CT0R'S  oihciety  cMaKE-  C/? 

HOLLYWOOD 

"Cosmetics  of  the  Stars" 


LAURJ 
LA  PLANTE 

Universal  Slur 
"I  am  Hire  that  you  wilt 
be  as  successful  in  'u:ifitiing 
///<■  affection  of  the  public 
'u.ii/iyour  tieu-  cosmetits  as 
you  hitve  for  many  years 
those  of  the  stage  and 


THIS  Amazing  Book 

GIVEN  .  .  .  with 

YourMake-Up  Color 

Harmony  Chart 

Realize  at  last  that  you  can  be 
more  beautiful  than  you  really  are 
if  vou  know  the  art  of  make-up  as 
practiced  by  the  screen  stars.  Per- 
mit Max  Factor  to  suggest  an 
alluring  color  harmony  in  make-up 
.  .  .  powder,  rouge,  lipstick  and 
other  essentials 
.  .  .  just  for 
you.  Mail  the 
coupon  now 
.   .  .  today! 


JE.lXETTELOFF.PatheSlarandMas 
Factnr,  Filmland's  Genius  0/  Make- Up 
JeanetleLof  writes:  "I  greatly  appre- 
ciate your  Society  Make-Vp  Jor  day     ,i         ^^ 
and  evening  use.     Color  harmony  in     ^:^^^^ 
cosmetics  is  absolutely  essential  /or      "^^..jic' 
natural  beautx. 


MAIL  FOR  YOUR  COMPLEXION  ANALYSIS 

Mr.  Max  Faaor:    Max  Faaor  Studios.  Hollywood,  Calif. 

Dear  Sir;    Send  me  a  compUmemary  copy  of  your  40-pagc  book,  "The  N<rw  Art  of 

MAeUp"  md  personal  complexion  analysis.    I  ■      ' 

age  and  handling. 

Name 


Cily- 


jclose  10  cents  to  cover  cose  ot  post- 1 
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COMCLEXIONl       COLOR  OF  tVbS 

LIPS 

Light 

Mont 

._ 

Fjir 

COLOR.  Of  LASHES 

Dry 

_ 

Medium 

SKI 

N 

Ruddy 

COLOR  OF  HAIR 

Uily 

D>rk 

LIrv 

Sillow 

Answer  in 

Ag. 



onnccK  with  c 
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For  the  Sun  Tan  Fashion— Max  Factor's  Sum'r  Tan  Make-Up—at  Drug  and  Department  Stores 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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ANYTHING  BUT  AN 
SKIN!  —  for  excessive  oilin 
leads  to  blackheads  and  blem- 
ishes, besides  being  unbecom- 
ing in  itself.  Vigorous  cleansing 
treatments  with  warm  water  and 
Woodbury's  Facial  Soap,  fol- 
lowed by  an  application  of  ice, 
will  help  you  to  correa  this 
defea.  See  page  8  of  the  Wood- 
bury booklet. 


^RE  you  following  the  series  of  beautiful  Woodbury 
^— *^X  users,  chosen  by  John  Barrymore,F.  Scott  Fitzgerald, 
and  CorneliusVanderbilt  Jr.,and  now  running  in  all  the  maga- 
These  beautiful  women  are  only  a  few  of  the  thousands 
whom  Woodbury*s  Facial  Soap  and  the  famous  Woodbury 
treatments  have  helped  to  gain  a  smooth,  clear,  flawless  com- 
plexion. Get  a  cake  of  this  wonderful  soap  today!  Let 
Woodbury*s  help  you  to  gain  "A  Skin  You  hove  to  Touch*** 


commonest,  most  annoying,  most 
obstinate  of  skin  troubles.  But  you 
can  overcome  them!  A  famous  skin 
specialist  has  worked  out  the 
proper  method  of  dealing  with 
blackheads  .  .  .  Ice — hot  water — 
and  a  soothing,  tonic,  stimulating 
lather  of  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap. 
You  will  find  the  treatment  on 
page  7  of  the  booklet,  "A  Skin 
You  Love  to  Touch." 


Send  for  large-size  trial  set! 

The  Andrew  Jergens  Co. 
2215  Alfred  St.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
For  the  enclosed  lOf! — please  send 
me  large-si^e  trial  cake  of  Wood- 
bury's Facial  Soap.  Facial  Cream  and 
Powder.  Cold  Cream,  treatment 
Booklet,andinstructionsforlhe  com- 
plete Woodbury  "Facial."  In  Canada 
address:  The  Andrew  Jergens  Co.,  Lim- 
ited, 2315  Sherbrooke  St.,  Perth,  Ont. 


Name_ 
Street_ 
City 


1929,  The  A.  J.  Co. 


BTer7  advertisement  In  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINB  Is  guaranteed. 
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rHE  little  boy  who  storted  an  avalanche  of  mammy  and  daddy 
pictures  in  the  talkies — Davey  Lee.     Davey  is  the  only  star 
actually  born  in  Hollywood.    He  is  four  years  old — going  on 
five.    And  you'll  see  him  next  with  Al  Jolson  in  "Little  Pal" 


Ruth  Harriet  Louise 


•^N  these  pages  are  two  girls  with  a  dash  of  Spanish  ancestry.    Anita  Page  was  bom  Anita 
r    Vpomares  and  she  is  a  blonde,  blue-eyed  Latin.    And,  too,  she  represents  the  new  type  of  girl 
that  is  superseding  the  boyish  flapper.    Anita  is  fluffy,  feminine  and  not  too  thin.  Her  newest 
picture  is  "The  Gob,"  in  which  she  plays  the  heroine  wooed  and  won  by  William  Haines 


Bachrach 


(JT^EBE  DANIELS  swears  that  she  will  make  no  more  tomboy  comedies;  she  is  going  to  change 
/j  her  whole  style  of  acting  when  she  makes  her  debut  as  a  talkie  star.    She'll  go  in  for  singing 
and  dancing  instead  of  stunts.    In  "Rio  Rita,"  produced  by  RKO,  you'll  discover  a  new  and 
glamorous  Bebe.    The  picture,  of  course,  is  a  talkie  version  of  the  Ziegfeld  stage  production 


Hal  Phyfe 


r  t  'HIS  is  the  American  Girl  who  will  be  glorified  in  Paramount's  sound  revue  inspired  by  the 

/      Ziegfeld  slogan.    Although  new  to  the  screen,  Mary  Eaton  has  been  singing  and  dancing  on 

the  stage  since  she  was  nine  years  old.    Miss  Eaton  made  such  a  good  impression  in  her  first 

talkie,  "The  Cocoanuts,"  that  she  was  placed  under  contract  for  "Glorifying  the  American  Girl" 


('    '>••«. 


Ruth  Harriet  Louise 


/3E1LA  HYAMS  is  listed  among  the  newcomers  to  the  screen,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  she  played 

/     in  her  first  picture  five  years  ago.    Perhaps  you  remember  her  in  "Sandra,"  although  she  was 

^^^^^t  overshadowed  by  the  magnetic  personality  of  the  late  Barbara  La  Marr.     Rediscovered 

by  the  talkies  Miss  Hyams  is  one  of  those  lucky  girls  whose  voice  is  as  attractive  as  her  face 


Vandamm 


z'  w    FURTHER  information  on  the  friendly  rivalry  between  Ronald  Colman  and  Jack  Gilbert: 
fi  While  Mr.  Gilbert's  marriage  was  making  the  front  pages  of  the  newspapers,  Mr.  Colman  was 
%^     reaping  columns  of  praise  for  his  acting  in  "Bulldog  Drummond."      So  the   score  stands 
with  Jack  leading  in  romantic  interest,  but  with  Ronald  slightly  ahead  indicting  honors 
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CHARMOSETTE 
MAKES  YOU  FEEL 
POUNDS  THINNER 


Model  9609 
A  side-fastening  Sol- 
itaire, combined  of 
Charmoaette  and 
Royal  Batiste, 

$15.00 


Instantly  Channosette  makes 
you  feel  pounds  thinner — 
actually  reduces  your  figure 
measurements.  This  new  fabric 
elastic,  found  only  in  Gossardfe, 
perfectly  proportions  each 
ounce  of  flesh  —  gives  that 
smooth,  gloved  look  —  a  nat- 
ural, uncorseted  figure  outline. 

Charmosette  is  the  only  elastic 
that  combines  the  three  figure 
essentials  —  natural  moulding 
of  body  curves — unrestrained 
comfort  and  support  —  dura- 
bility through  constant  wear- 
ing and  washing.  That  is  why 
thousands  of  women  refuse  to 
wear  any  other  type  of  gar- 
ment. And  Charmosette  as- 
sures you  three  times  the  wear 
of  an  ordinary  foundation. 

Ask  your  corsetiere  to  show 
you  all  the  new  types  of 
Charmosette -Gossards,  Step- 
ins,  Solitaires,  Combinations. 
Only  in  Gossards  can  you  buy 
Charmosette. 


^APMOSETTE 

^"-**«k,       c^  Jn  Qossards  Only  «^ 


THE  H.  W.  GOSSARD  CO.,  Chicago,  New  York, 

San  Francisco,  Dallas,  Atlanta,  London,  Toronto,  Sydney,  Buenos  Aires— Division  of  Astociaced  Appurel  Indmmcs.  inc. 


lou  can  make  your 
stocking  money  go  twice  as  far! 


ISew  York  Musical  Shows 
tell  you  how  .  .  . 

KEEP  all  your  lovely  sheer  stockings  — 
.  whether  they  cost  $1.15  or  $10.50  a 
pair  —  like  new  twice  as  long — then  your 
stocking  money  will  go  twice  as  far! 

Wardrobe  mistresses  of  the  big  New 
York  musical  shows  tell  you  how  .  .  .  they 
have  thousands  of  pairs  of  sheer  dancing 
stockings  to  care  for.  They  must  know — 
they  can't  afford  to  guess — the  very  best, 
safest  way  to  cleanse  them. 

Comparing  the  different  cleansing 
methods,  they  found  that 

"Stockings  always  washed  in  Lux  last  tor 
more  than  twice  as  many  performances  — 
give  more  than  double  the  usual  wear!" 

Now  every  musical  show  in  New  York 
uses  Lux  —  to  double  the  life  of  stockings. 

You,  too,  can  be  sure  of  the  same  won- 
derful results  .  .  .  make  your  stocking  money 
go  twice  as  far.  Simply  use  gentle,  safe  Lux. 
Avoid  rubbing  stockings  with  cake  soap. 
Avoid  the  harmful  alkali  found  in  so  many 
soaps,  whether  flakes,  chips,  cakes  or  powders. 


MARILYN  U\\.LEK.  heaiitifiil Ziegfeld itiir  .  .  .  every 
Zhgfeld  show  uses  Lux.  'Our  stockings  stay  like  new  twiee 
as  long  with  Lux,  "  says  the  Ziegfetd  wardrobe  mistress. 


RUTH  ZTTWG  Jeatured  in  the  rol- 
licking ' '  Whoopee, ' '  wears  exquisite  im- 
ported hosiery,  which  she  finds  wears  twice 
as  long  with  Lux.  And  girls  everywhere 
are  having  the  same  wonderful  results  — 
keeping  stockings,  whether  inexpensive  or 
costly,  like  new  far,  far  longer  with  Lux. 

SUMMING  UP  for  all  Broadway 
producers,  the  Shuberl  general  manager 
adds :  '  ■  We  would  use  Lux  even  if  it  cost 
$1.00  a  box  —  Lux  cuts  stocking  bills  in 
half".  ■  .  Lux  is  so  much  purer,  so  much 
more  carefully  made  —  that  is  why  Lux 
doubles  the  lift.of  stockings. 
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Close-Ups 


and 


Long-Shots 


By  James  R.  Quirk 


Paris,  France 

I  AM   witnessing  an    opera   boiiffe 
battle  here  in  Paris   that  would 
be  amusing  if  the  principal  actors 
did   not  play  their  roles  with   such 
tragic  mien  and  deadly  seriousness. 

Firmly  entrenched  in  their  incom- 
petency, French  producers  of  motion 
pictures  have  adopted  as  their  very 
own  the  glorious  slogan  of  their  great 
army,  "They  shall  not  pass." 


"N.  TO  bullets  whistle  over  No  Man's  Land.  No 
■^  ^  machine  guns  rattle.  No  artillery  booms. 
But  there  is  much  use  of  smoke  screens,  stink 
bombs,  word  grenades,  and  newspaper  propa- 
ganda. 

The  French  producers  have  patriotically 
raised  the  national  flag  over  their  studios  and 
are  using  their  largest  megaphones  to  rally  the 
people  to  their  cause. 

But  the  people  seem  utterly  lacking  in  motion 
picture  patriotism. 

They  believe  in  the  real  thing. 

"CVERYBODY  is  being  interviewed  on  the 
-*— 'subject.  I  felt  a  little  neglected  because 
they  did  not  get  around  to  me  until  my  second 
day  in  Paris. 

Not  being  acquainted  with  the  terrain  and 
unaware  of  what  the  shooting  was  all  about  I 
boldly  gave  out  the  news  that  we  actually  had 
talking  pictures  in  the  land  of  prohibition. 

Then  donning  my  old  reporter's  disguise,  out- 
fit No.  1907,  I  set  out  to  do  a  little  observing 
and  interviewing  myself. 


I  took  it  for  granted,  having  spent 
three  years  in  Washington,  that 
government  officials  are  always  too 
busy  dodging  issues  to  discuss  them. 

There  was  no  necessity  of  troubling 
the  producers  themselves. 

They  were  absorbed  in  waving  the 
flag  and  singing  the  Marseillaise. 

And  then,  too,  I  had  read  all  they 
had  to  say  again  and  again  in  their 
own  newspapers. 


TT  seems  that  a  wicked  and  vicious  monopoly 
-'■in  America,  headed  by  an  archfiend  known  as 
Will  Hays,  and  with  many,  many  billions  of 
dollars  with  which  to  accomplish  its  nefarious 
purposes,  will  not  permit  our  folks  in  Fort 
Wayne,  San  Antonio,  New  York  and  w^ay 
stations  to  view  the  beautiful  and  artistic  efforts 
of  the  cameramen  of  Nice  and  Paris,  and  will 
not  give  the  sheik  and  hot  mamma  talent  of 
their  studios  a  chance  to  show  up  Jack  Gilbert 
and  Mademoiselle  Bow. 

TT  also  seems,  paradoxically  enough,  that  the 
-*- French  people  have  been  so  deluded  by 
certain  wily  rascals  like  William  Fox,  Adolph 
Zukor  and  Joseph  Schenck  that  they  are  un- 
willing to  contribute  their  hard-earned  francs 
to  see  French  films. 

These  necromancers  are  trying  to  American- 
ize France,  and  the  French  people  are  so  lacking 
in  patriotic  feeling  that  they  want  the  Holly- 
wood product  or  practically  nothing. 

That  is  about  all  they  will  get  if  the  cute 
little  program  of  the  local  talent  becomes  a  law. 
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THEY  want  the  American  producers  to  buy 
one  French  film  for  every  three  or  four  they 
distribute  here. 

In  other  words,  unable  to  make  pictures  with 
any  entertainment  value  themselves,  they  want 
the  American  producers  to  subsidize,  endow, 
and  otherwise  support  with  beaiiconp  d'argent 
(meaning  heavy  dough)  the  patriotic  lads  who 
have  fallen  down  on  the  job,  but  who,  neverthe- 
less, admit  they  are  the  brains  of  the  French 
picture  business. 

It  would  perhaps  be  indelicate  of  me  to  sug- 
gest that  there  is  a  possibility  that  these  boys 
are  in  the  wrong  business,  and  that  there  are 
undoubtedly  other  Frenchmen  who  could  learn 
to  make  good  pictures. 

There  are  enough  Frenchmen  in  Hollywood 
doing  it  now. 

FROM  where  I  sit — outside  the  Cafe  de  la 
Paix,  sipping  my  aperitif  in  true  Parisian 
fashion,  and  kidding  myself  that  the  swell  new- 
hat  and  cane  I  just  bought  are  fooling  the  other 
American  tourists — it  now  looks  as  though 
Demon  Hays  and  his  gang  of  American  cut- 
throats are  very  willing  to  get  out  of  the  French 
market,  and  are  mostly  concerned  about  what 
will  happen  to  certain  theaters  of  theirs  if  they 
cannot  get  good  pictures  to  draw  the  crowds. 

IN  the  course  of  my  architectural  studies  and 
my  serious  business  of  sampling  the  local 
vintages  in  a  tour  of  the  beautiful  chateau 
country  south  of  Paris,  I  took  in  the  motion 
picture  cathedrals  of  Tours,  Nantes,  and  other 
towns  along  the  route. 

I  saw  French,  German  and  English  pictures, 
relieved  only  by  one  old  Reginald  Denny  sub- 
feature. 

The  theaters,  judging  from  the  thin  audiences, 
are  not  such  hot  investments.  They  rank  with 
second-rate  small  houses  of  ten  years  ago. 

Returning  to  Paris,  I  attended  the  Para- 
mount Theater,  which  is  conducted  in  Ameri- 
can fashion,  and  had  a  grand  time  until  the  so- 
called  feature  appeared. 

Ho\v  good  it  was  to  see  Mr.  Fox's  movietone 
news  reel  and  the  old  familiar  inkwell  comedies 
in  which  clowns  flow  out  of  bottles  and  giraffes 
dance  the  'Charleston ! 

THEN  the  feature.  Some  dish!  It  was  all 
about  a  serious  looking  Valentino-type  of 
Spanish  nobleman  who  got  stuck  on  a  Lupe 
Velez  type  of  Spanish  tamale  who  worked  in  a 
tobacco  factory. 

He  bought  her  a  seven-foot  rope  of  genuine 
pearls  big  enough  to  play  marbles  with,  but  she 
never  learned  what  love  was  until  one  day  the 
nobleman  got  sore  because  she  locked  him  out- 
side the  palace  he  bought  her  as  an  engagement 


present  or  something  of  the  sort,  and  whaled 
the  tar  out  of  her. 

But  he  forgot  to  beat  her  up  the  next  week 
and  she  walked  out  on  him,  taking  along  her 
marbles. 

BUT  the  joke  is  still  to  come.  Next  morning 
I  read  an  attack  on  the  American  motion 
picture  industry  by  M.  Jean  Sapene,  who  is 
the  director  of  the  company  that  made  the  pic- 
ture, and  also  head  man  of  one  of  the  most 
powerful  Paris  newspapers. 

In  closing,  he  said,  "Without  the  quota  the 
French  industry  will  have  to  die,  and  French 
thought,  its  influence,  the  spreading  of  its  ideas, 
beauty,  progress  by  the  animated  image — in 
short,  all  that  which  down  through  the  ages  has 
contributed  to  its  honor,  its  glory,  and  its  power 
will  disappear,  not  only  from  the  screens  of  the 
world,  but  our  own  screen  as  well." 

The  gentleman  quoted  above  made  the  pic- 
ture I  saw  at  the  Paramount. 

Now,  taking  off  my  reporter's  disguise  and 
putting  on  my  new  French  bonnet,  the  better 
half  and  I  are  going  for  a  real  treat. 

We  are  going  back  to  take  another  look  at 
Notre  Dame,  and  then  for  a  third  trip  to  the 
Louvre. 

EX'ERYTHING  connected  with  pictures  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  a  bit  quaint,  a  bit 
reminiscent  of  days  that  are  no  more  to  Amer- 
ican audiences.  I  picked  up  an  issue  of  The 
Film  Weekly,  the  popular  English  fan  publica- 
tion, to  read  a  good  old-fashioned  interview 
with  Pola  Negri. 

I  AM  an  extremist  in  everything  I  do,"  Miss 
Negri  was  quoted  as  saying.  "Whether  it 
be  love  or  hate  or  work  or  play,  I  throw  my 
entire  self  into  the  passion  of  the  moment.  In 
the  way  I  work  I  am  a  little  like  Emil  Jannings. 

"  I  mean  that  I  lose  Pola  Negri  in  the  identity 
of  my  role.  If  I  am  playing  a  servant  girl,  1 
come  home  at  night  and  eat  humble  food,  and 
dress  myself  in  humble  clothes. 

"  If  I  am  playing  a  queen,  a  millionairess,  a 
rich  society  lady,  I  live  the  part  both  inside  and 
outside  the  studio.    Pola  Negri  is  forgotten." 

AND  if  you  are  playing  a  wicked  vam- 
pire?"   the   interviewer  coyly   inquired. 

"Ah,  then — that  is  the  difficulty!  When  I 
play  the  vampire,  I  must  ask  everyone  to — to — 
leave  my  house!  They  cannot  trust  me,  you  see, 
and  I  cannot  trust  myself! 

"  I  have  to  live  all  alone  with  my  dogs,  who 
are  my  truest  friends  and  forgive  me  whatever 
I  do!"  .     . 

Oh,  for  the  good  old  days  of  stars  born  withm 
the  shadow  of  the  pyramids ! 


Hired  to 
double,  she 
literally  be- 
came  the 
Swedish  star 


Greta  Garbo  herself — The  white  flame  of  Sweden. 

Note  the  uncanny  resemblance  of  the  extra  girl 

opposite  to  the  popular  star 


Geraldine    De    Vorak  —  Greta's    double.      The 

resemblance   is  remarkable.      Physically  she   is 

the  same  to  the  half-inch  in  measurement 


Girl  who  Played 
Greta  Garbo 


g: 


OTT!    She  looks  like  me!" 

Greta  Garbo,  seated  in  the  dark  projection  room, 
''saw  her  e.xact  likeness  flashed  across  the  screen.    The 
'  gowns  made  for  her  newest  picture  were  being  modeled 
by  her  double. 

"You  like  this  frock,  Miss  Garbo?"  the  costume  designer 
asked. 

"Oh,  yes,  O.K."  she  said  absently.  Her  interest  was  not  in 
the  way  the  dresses  hung,  nor  how  the  colors  photographed. 
She  was  held  by  the  amazing  likeness  she  saw  before  her.  "Dot 
girl!    Gott,  don't  she  look  like  me?" 

There  are  two  Garbos  in  Hollywood. 

One  is  the  white  flame  from  Sweden. 

The  other  is  Geraldine  De  \'orak,  her  double. 

Geraldine's  duties  consist  in  having  gowns  fitted  on  her,  in 
making  wardrobe  tests  and  in  standing  in  front  of  the  camera 
until  the  lights  are  ready.  Occasionally  she  is  used  for  "a  long 
shot  to  save  the  star's  energy. 

She  has  assumed  more  specific  duties  than  these.  Having 
become  a  figment  of  her  own  imagination,  she  has  taken  it  upon 
herself  to  play  the  role  of  Garbo.  She  is  what  Garbo  should  be 
and  isn't. 

She  is  Greta  Garbo's  private  life. 

Her  physical  requirements  are  e.xact.  Greta  and  Geraldine 
measure  the  same  to  the  half  inch,  weigh  the  same  to  the  half 
pound.    Their  faces  are  shaped  alike. 

Geraldine  has  everything  that  Garbo  has  except  whatever  it 
is  that  Garbo  lias.  To  the  latter  has  been  given  a  great,  vital 
talent.  To  the  other  an  imagination  only.  An  imagination  so 
demanding  that  she  has  been  able  to  re-create  herself  in  the 
likeness  of  the  Garbo. 

Psychologically,  the  thing  is  sound. 

Garbo's  own  private  life  does  not  suit  the  silver  sheet  lady  of 
passion.  The  off-screen  Garbo  is  hopelessly  young,  as  gauche 
as  a  farmer  boy  and  as  timid  as  a  younger  sister.  Her  tweed 
coats  are  the  despair  of  the  modistes.  She  wears  her  little  sports 
hats  pulled  tight  down  over  her  ears. 

Her  dislike  of  grandeur  amounts  to  a  passion.  It  is  her  de- 
light to  pass  up  limousines  in  her  shiny  little  Ford.  She  has 
attended  but  one  premiere.    She  has  never  crossed  the  sacred 


portal  of  Eddie  Brandstatter's  Montmartre  Cafe.  .\  publicity- 
man's  camera  is  a  red  signal  for  flight. 

These  outward  manifestations  she  leaves,  ironically  enough, 
to  an  extra  girl  on  a  forty  dollar  a  week  salary.  Greta  takes  the 
cash  and  Geraldine  the  credit. 

The  paraphernalia  of  stardom  is  anathema  to  Garbo.  .\t 
heart  she  is  a  simple  Swedish  girl,  and  the  sudden  success  that 
now  surrounds  her  is  not  worth  a  single  white-capped  wave  on 
a  Scandinavian  sea. 

She  is,  I'm  afraid,  a  bitter  disappointment  to  the  executives 
at  the  studio.  Not  from  a  box  office  standpoint,  mind  you. 
The  shekels  she  has  brought  in  are  of  bright,  true  gold.  But  she 
has  failed  as  a  private  life  star. 

Such  a  dazzling  personality  on  the  screen!  She  might  see  her 
picture  in  every  paper  in  every  city  every  day.  But  she  refuses 
to  do  anything  to  put  it  there.  She  leaves  the  studio  at  night 
and  goes  straight  home.  She  pulls  her  little  sports  hat  over  her 
eyes  and  travels  the  world  incognito. 

STARDOM  bores  her,  so  she  leaves  her  glittering,  dazzling, 
successful  garments  at  the  studio.  And  there  Geraldine  De 
\'orak  finds  them  and  puts  them  on. 

Strange — that  to  the  one  should  be  given  the  divine  gift  and 
to  the  other  only  the  desire. 

Garbo  is  the  actress.    De  \'orak,  the  star. 

Geraldine  is  everything  that  a  star  should  be. 

Tweed  coats  and  little  sports  hats?  There's  not  a  one  in  her 
wardrobe.  She  wears  what  Garbo  should  wear.  Small,  inter- 
esting toques.     Clinging  velvet  gowns.     Furs. 

Her  hair  is  combed  back  off  her  face  like  Garbo's.  She  walks 
majestically  into  the  studio  commissary  and  sits  alone  at  a 
table.  She  has  grace,  where  Garbo  is  awkward.  She  cups  her 
chin  in  her  hands  and  imagines  that  she  is  Garbo. 

Strange — that  two  women  should  be  made  in  the  same  mould. 
They  are  alike,  completely  alike,  physically.  But  one  has,  in 
some  inexplicable  manner,  clasped  a  feather  of  the  bird  of 
beauty. 

Geraldine,  living  in  a  world  of  her  own  making,  ignores  the 
difference  in  their  stations.  To  Garbo  the  acclaim  is  nothing. 
Shedoesn't  care  a  Swedish  herring    [please  turn  to  page  108] 
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Jhc  Jr 


assing  of  the 


Frances  Johnstone, 
one  time  silent  film 
extra,  now  secretary 
in  a  Hollywood  play- 
ers' agency 


Ouida  Willis,  another 
silent  extra,  now 
saleswoman  in  a 
woman's  shop  on 
Hollywood   Boulevard 


Dorothy  Irving,  one  of 
the  old  studio  extra 
guard,  now  a  shopper 
for  Howard  Greer, 
clothes  designer 


The  micro- 
phone  era  has 
transform  ed 
Hollywood,  and 
the  1929  extra 
must  have  more 
than  beauty 


THE  extra  girl  is  gone. 
Her  beaded  evening  gown,  her  gleaming  riding  boots, 
her  exotic  negligee,  her  thoroughly  impractical  bathing 
suit — all  a  symbol  of  her — lie  dejectedly  in  ber  clothes 
closet. 

One  doesn't  need  a  beaded  evening  gown,  nor  a  pair  of  riding 
boots  behind  the  counter  of  a  five-  and  ten-cent  store,  nor  at  the 
steam  table  of  a  cafeteria,  nor  in  the  nursery  of  a  rich  man's 
home. 

When  the  shadow  of  the  microphone  fell  across  Hollywood, 
the  extra  girl  put  aside  her  number  two  pink  grease  paint  and 
her  number  six  black  mascara  and  took  up  other  tools  for  other 
trades.    Glamour  was  left  behind  her. 

A  new  era  has  dawned.  It  is  heralded  with  sound  effects. 
And  the  new  extra  girl  is  a  pair  of  dancing  feet,  a  lithe,  hardy 
body  and  a  throat  that  can  sing  "Mammy." 

Once  beauty  spelled  film  success.    Now  it  is  accomplishment. 

A  few  days  ago  I  walked  on  a  new  sound  stage  at  one  of  the 
old  studios.  There  were  fifty  girls  on  the  set  and  I  saw  not  a 
single  familiar  face! 

I  recalled  the  stages  of  six  months  ago.  A  certain  dull, 
droning  atmosphere  was  felt  on  the  old  silent  sets.  Their  only 
claim  to  brilliance  was  the  beauty  of  the  girls  with  their 
vivid  costumes,  their  bizarre  taste  in  jewels  and  their  mania 
for  exhibiting  their  ravishing  backs. 

The  girls  themselves  were  a  trifle  haughty,  a  trifle  proud. 
Easy,  light  patter  was  at  the  tip  of  their  tongues  and  their 
laughter  was  sudden  and  a  trifle 
hard . 

They  collected  in  little  groups 
when  they  weren't  in  front  of  the 
camera.  They  usually  removed 
the  silver  or  gold  dancing  pumps 
and  substituted  house  slippers 
(silver  shoes  cost  $16.50  a  pair  in 
Hollywood).  The  lazy  smoke 
from  their  cigarettes  wafted  to  the 
overhead  lights  the  extra  girl's 
prayer,  "May  there  be  work  to- 
morrow!" 

Some  played  bridge  in  corners. 
Others  bent  over  pieces  of  sewing. 
On  very  rare  occasions  one  of  them 
read  a  book.  This  was  unique 
enough  to  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  news.     The  rest  chatted. 

"I  tell  you,  dearie,  she  gets  all 


Requirements  of  the 

1929  Extra 

1. 

A  pretty  face 

2. 

A  pretty  figure 

3. 

Ability  to  dance 

4. 

A  voice 

5. 

Youth 

6. 

Personality 

7. 

Excellent  health 

her  work  because  her  boy  friend  is  the  assistant  director." 
"  Where  did  you  get  that  swell  lip  rouge,  Mabel?" 
"Oh,  sure.  I  went  to  that  party,  but  it  wasn't  so  hot  and  I 
didn't  stay  long  because  I  knew  I  was  working  today." 

"Remember  that  beige  lace  dress  I  had?  I  dyed  it  blue. 
Looks  nice." 

The  drone  of  the  voices  went  on  all  day.  Briskness  was  a 
social  error.  It  was  a  dull,  stagnant  sort  of  life  with  boredom 
as  its  keynote,  but  it  had  glamour  and  it  was  comparatively 
secure.  The  "dress"  extras,  those  used  on  the  smart  sets, 
were  employed  about  three  days  a  week.  It  was  enough  to 
carry  them  along.    And  it  was  easy  work. 

BUT  it  isn't  easy  now.  Big  rehearsal  rooms  have  been  built 
just  off  the  sound  stages.  Here  are  to  be  found  dozens  of 
girls  and  a  couple  of  pianos.  Vo-de-o-do.  The  girls  have  live, 
young  faces  (every  chorine  used  in  the  Fox  Follies  was  under 
sixteen)  and  slim,  active  bodies.  And  they're  busy.  They're 
working.    They're  dancing,  dancing,  dancing. 

In  one  corner  three  youngsters  are  doing  the  most  exhausting 
leaps  and  catches.  In  another  part  of  the  room  a  little  girl  (she 
hasn't  a  very  pretty  face  but  heaps  of  personality)  is  strutting 
on  her  toes.  The  muscles  of  her  legs  stand  out  like  walnuts. 
The  piano  is  incessant.  Ta-ta-ta.  Two  kids  are  doing  tap 
work  and  break-downs.  No  bridge  playing  here!  No  idle 
chatter!  No  indolence!  It's  all  work.  Fast,  exciting,  exacting 
work   pitched  in   a   high  key. 

\nA  there  isn't  a  familiar  face. 
For  these  few  extras  are  picked  up 
in  dancing  schools  or  they  come 
from  the  local  choruses,  from  the 
legitimate  stage  or  from  New 
York. 

They  are  alert  like  the  quick 
music  that  accompanies  their 
dancing. 

But  where  are  the  old  cohorts? 
The  sinuous,  voluptuous  extra  of  a 
few  months  ago — where  is  she? 

A  group  of  us  happened  to  drop 
into  a  shabby  little  restaurant  on 
the  beach  at  Santa  Monica  after  a 
swim.  The  waitress  came  to  our 
table  for  the  order.  She  was 
beautiful,  I  noticed,  and  there  was 
something  familiar  about  her  face. 
Suddenly  I  remembered  where 
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I  had  seen  her.  It  was  on  a  sump- 
tuous set  at  oneof  the  studios.  She 
had  worn  a  flame  colored  velvet 
gown.  Crystals  sparkled  at  her 
throat  and  wrists.  And  here  she 
was,  a  waitress  in  a  shabby,  little 
beach  restaurant. 

Her  hand  trembled  as  she  set 
the  water  in  front  of  us.     She  turned 
was  a  little  tear  on  her  cheek.    Once, 
glycerine  for  a  crying  scene. 

When  we  had  finished  our  meal  she 
for  God's  sake,  don't  tell  anybody 
you  saw  me  here.  I  wouldn't  have 
any  of  the  girls  know.  I'm  just 
tiding  myself  over  until  people  get 
sick  of  these  stupid  talkies.  It 
won't  be  long,  will  it?"  she  asked 
fiercely.  "Don't  you  think  the 
public  will  want  silent  pictures 
again  ?  I  took  this  job  because 
the  place  was  away  from  Holly- 
wood. I'd  die  if  I  saw  any  of 
the  girls.  Maybe  if  I'd  henna 
my  hair  it  would  change  me." 

HAD  I  wanted  to  prolong  the 
agony  of  the  meeting,  I  could 
have  told  her  of  the  other  e.xtras 
who  would  "die  if  any  of  the  girls 
saw  them." 

There's  the  girl  who  learned 
manicuring  and  goes  out  in  the 
evening  with  her  scissors  and  liquid 
nail  polish.  She's  just  "tiding 
herself  over  until  the  public  is 
tired  of  talkies."  She's  sure 
"they're  just  a  fad." 

And  there's  the  girl  who  owns 
her  own  car  and  hires  out  for  taxi 
service. 

One  of  the  prettiest  extras  I 
ever  saw  is  taking  care  of  children 
in  the  evening.  Does  she  tell 
them  wild,  exciting  stories  of  the 
glamorous  da\'s  when  she  stood 
next  to  Lillian  Gish  for  a  big  close- 
up  and  when  Richard  Barthel- 
mess  looked  right  at  her  and  said, 
"I  want  that  girl  to  do  this  bit 
forme"? 


Now,  no  bridge  and  gossip.  The  extras  rehearse  every  spare  moment. 

Above,  Archie  Cottier  teaching  new  steps   to  the  girls  of  the  Fox 

Movietone  Follies.    Fifty  were  chosen  out  of  500 

away  quickly  and  there  At  the  Ambassador  Food  Show  recently  a  beautiful  girl  pre- 

on  a  set,  she  had  to  use      sided  over  the  waffle  iron.    She  talked  to  housewives  for  hours, 

trying  to  impress  them  with  the  fact  that  the  waffle  batter  she 

called  me  aside.   "Please,      demonstrated  was  better  than  the  kind  they  made  up  at  home. 

The  dramatic  ability  that  the 
home  town  folks  told  her  she  had 
before  she  came  to  Hollywood 
thus  served  its  purpose. 

You  meet  the  girls  on  the 
street.  They  put  up  a  good 
front.  They  are  a  proud  lot. 
Oh,  they're  just  between  engage- 
ments.    It  won't  be  long  until 

they'll  be  working  "steady" 
again.  And  isn't  it  strange 
that  you  just  happened  to 
catch  them  in  one  of  their  old- 
est frocks  ? 

The  wise  ones  are  not  wait- 
ing for  the  talkie  fad  to  be  over. 
They  have  left  the  business 
completely. 

In  Jessie  Wadsworth's  office 
(Jessie  is  an  actor'sagent)  Isaw, 
at  the  desk,  a  brisk,  efficient, 
beautiful  secretary.  "Hello, 
Miss  Wadsworth's  office.  Miss 
Wadsworth  isn't  in.  Who's  call- 
ing, please?" 

She  turned  to  me  and  smiled 
and  I  remembered  Frances 
Johnstone,     one    of    the    most 

[  PLEASE  TURN  TO  PAGE   122  ] 


Recall  "The  Wedding  of  the 
Painted  Doll"  in  "The 
Broadway  Melody"?  Then 
you  remember  Joyce  Mur- 
ray, who  is  the  new  type  of 
talkie  extra  girl.  She  can  do 
all  sorts  of  acrobatic  dances 
— and  do  them  well 
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/T^  home— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.    Joan  Crawford  and 

(^yi  youns:  Doug  were  married  on  June  3rd,  in  New  York.    The  ceremony 

took  place  at  St.  Malachy's  Roman  Catholic  Church,  with  the  Rev. 

Edward  F.  Leonard  officiating.    This  is  the  actors'  church,  near  Broadway, 

from  which  Valentino  was  buried 


The  grand  old  Hotel  Hollywood,  filmland's  first  and  most  famous  inn,  on  a  busy,  licentious 
afternoon.    Note  the  orgy  in  progress  on  the  lawn.    What  these  walls  have  heard! 

Ip  Daring  Days  of 

Hollywood 

Hollywood   Has   Vanished  Along  with 
Tahiti  and  Timbuctoo,  Says  Herbert  Howe 


THE  Hollywood  hotel,  in  its  flesh-colored  stucco,  sprawled 
in  the  morning  sun  like  a  freshly  tubbed  baby.  Wreathed 
in  flowers  and  the  coo  of  birds,  it  was  all  innocence.  But 
tourist  ladies  poking  among  the  shrubs  suddenly  re- 
coiled with  frightened  squawks.  There,  under  a  pink  Ophelia 
rose,  lay  a  gentleman  in  pajamas. 

Thus  is  Hollywood  discovered:  under  the  rose,  the  serpent. 
Or  at  least  so  it  was  in  the  palmy  days  of  ten  years  ago. 

At  first  it  was  thought  that  the  gentleman  in  robe  dc  unit  had 
been  winged  from  his  window  by  a  carefree  bullet  from  Te.xas 
Guinan's  gat.  Te.x  lived  at  the  hotel,  and  in  those  days  was  the 
two-gun  woman  of  pictures,  "the  female  Bill  Hart";  whenever 
she  returned  from  a  tour  she  was  met  by  her  cowboys  and 
escorted  to  the  hotel  with  a  rattle  of  musketry.  The  regular 
guests  knew  enough  to  bury  their  heads  in  their  pillows  and 
pray,  but  a  curious  innocent  might  peer  out  the  window,  get 
punctured  and  faw  down  boom  among  the  floral  offerings. 

But  the  gentleman  was  not  shot  by  a  bullet.  He  had  been 
attending  a  party  in  his  pajamas  the  previous  night.  Seated  in 
the  window,  glass  in  hand,  he  suddenly  had  passed  out  via  the 
window.    Of  course,  the  gossips — and  what  merry,  daring  souls 


they  were  in  those  days — insisted  that  he  was  in  the  wrong 
room  when  the  right  man  had  returned  home  from  location  and 
had  been  torn  from  a  right  wrong  embrace  to  be  dropped  out- 
side. He  was  not  dead,  but  sleeping,  for  men  were  hardy  in 
that  pioneer  epoch. 

THERE  were  no  formalities  then.  A  window  was  as  good  an 
e.xit  as  a  door.  On  the  first  night  of  my  arrival  I  had  been 
called  upon  to  assist  a  young  rapture  through  a  window  because, 
as  she  hastily  breathed,  she  didn't  want  people  seeing  her  go 
through  the  lobby  to  her  friend's  room. 

The  hotel  of  those  days  had  sound-proofless  walls  and  ever>'- 
one's  secret  was  everyone's.  Vi  Dana  talking  to  her  sweetheart  in 
Chicago  by  long  distance  at  midnight  was  told  to  pipe  down  by 
a  grouch  in  the  seventh  room  beyond.  A  brawl  on  the  first  floor 
had  people  taking  sides  in  their  beds  on  the  first.  It  was  just  a 
great  big  family. 

The  Thursday  night  dance  was  the  weekly  event  in  the  vil- 
lage. Stars  fraternized  in  perfect  equality,  for  there  were  no 
princesses,  or  marquises,  or  friends  of  royalty  among  us.  All  was 
communism.  [  please  turn  to  page  104  ] 
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You  remember  her,  of  course.  Katherine  MacDon- 
ald,  the  American  Beauty.  She  has  made  only  one 
picture  since  1923.  Recently  it  was  rumored  that 
she  had  been  killed  in  an  automobile  accident.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  Miss  MacDonald  has  just  returned 
from  a  tour  of  Europe  with  her  husband,  Christian 
K.  Holmes,  a  wealthy  resident  of  Santa  Barbara. 
Miss  MacDonald  owns  a  wholesale  cosmetic  estab- 
lishment and  is  a  successful  business  woman.  Her 
address  is  6312  Selma  Avenue,  Hollywood 


Kathlyn  Williams  was  one  of  the  first  serial 
queens.  At  the  height  of  her  popularity  she  mar- 
ried Charles  Eyton,  then  an  executive  of  the  Para- 
mount Company.  After  her  marriage,  she  played 
in  dramatic  pictures,  notably  "The  Whispering 
Chorus."  Upon  the  death  of  her  only  son,  she 
dropped  all  her  professional  and  social  activities. 
Recently  she  returned  and  appeared  as  Anita 
Page's  mother  in  "Our  Dancing  Daughters."  Her 
address  is  458  N.  June  Street,  Hollywood 


Should    Old  Acquaintance 


Crane  Wilbur  was  a  matinee  idol.  Thousands  of 
girls  wrote  him  silly  adoring  letters.  Wilbur 
couldn't  stand  it  and,  ten  years  ago,  he  fled  to  Nev^ 
York  to  write  and  produce  his  own  plays.  It  meant 
an  uphill  fight  but  he  kept  at  it.  "The  Monster," 
"The  Woman  Disputed,"  and  "The  Ouija  Board" 
are  some  of  his  plays.  He  has  just  signed  a  contract 
to  write,  direct  and  act  in  talkies  for  Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer.  He  is  living  at  the  Roosevelt  Hotel  in 
Hollywood 


When  Ethel  Clayton's  husband  died,  she  was  so 
grief-stricken  that  she  left  the  movies.  As  the  wife 
of  Joseph  Kaufman,  director  for  Paramount,  she 
had  been  earning  $5,000  a  week.  A  few  years  ago 
she  appeared  in  a  few  films  and  made  a  vaudeville 
tour.  Last  year  she  married  Ian  Keith,  a  leading 
man.  She  is  young  and  attractive  and  could  return 
to  the  screen  if  she  wanted  to.  But  she  prefers 
home  life.  Her  address  is  Highbourne  Gardens, 
1922  Highland  Avenue,  Hollywood 


Jewel  Carmen  played  with  Douglas  Fairbanks  in 
"Manhattan  Madness"  and  with  William  Farnum 
in  "Les  Miserables."  She  was  on  the  way  to  star- 
dom when  an  unfortunate  lawsuit  kept  her  from 
the  screen  for  several  years.  In  1918,  she  married 
Roland  West,  the  director.  Three  years  ago  she 
retired  from  the  screen  but  her  husband  has  per- 
suaded her  to  stage  a  comeback  in  the  new  talkies. 
She  has  a  beautiful  home  at  17560  Revello  Drive, 
Santa    Monica,  Calif. 


At  one  time  Theda  Bara  was  one  of  the  greatest 
box-office  attractions.  Theda  made  screen  history; 
she  put  the  word  "vamp"  into  common  usage. 
Theda  was  the  rage.  But  styles  change  and  stars 
pass.  Theda  has  tried  several  comebacks  and  now 
she  is  making  voice  tests.  She  is  married  to  Charles 
Brabin,  the  director,  and  if  you  want  to  write  to 
her,  send  your  letter  to  632  N.  Alpine  Drive,  Holly- 
wood. The  "wickedest  woman  in  the  world"  likes 
to  be  remembered  by  her  old  friends 


What  y  ester  day'' s    favorites 

are    doing    now    and   where 

you    can    write    to    them 


For  several  years  Ruth  Stonehouse  has  seen  other 
stars  rise  into  prominence,  while  she  has  been 
relegated  to  the  "quickies."  But  Ruth  has  the  last 
laugh.  In  January,  1928,  she  married  Felix  Hughes, 
brother  of  Rupert  the  novelist.  Mr.  Hughes  is  a 
voice  teacher  and  has  many  stars  under  his  tute- 
lage. Ruth  gets  her  lessons  free.  Her  picture 
career  dates  back  to  1914  and  she  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  Essanay  stars.  Her  home  is  at  204  N. 
Rossmore  Avenue,  Hollywood 


And  here  is  Florence  Lawrence,  the  Biograph  Girl 
and  famous  before  Mary  Pickford  came  into  prom- 
inence. She  was  starred  in  Griffith's  first  pre- 
tentious film,  a  one-reel  version  of  "Resurrection." 
In  1915  she  joined  a  new  company  and  was  injured 
in  rescuing  her  leading  man  from  a  burning  build- 
ing. The  boss  sent  her  roses  but  she  never  received 
a  cent  of  compensation.  For  three  years  she  was 
partially  paralyzed.  Now  she  has  a  cosmetic  busi- 
ness at  821  N.  Fairfax  Avenue,  Hollywood 
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Wy]^C  K  Gl  LBERT 


he  had  found  happiness.  His 
first  marriage  belongs  to  a 
dim  and  distant  past,  when 
he  was  trying  and  without 
much  success  to  arouse  Holly- 
wood to  the  consciousness  of 
his  existence.  Her  name  was 
Olivia  Burwell,  and  she  lived 
in  the  same  boarding  house. 
It  was  a  typical  marriage  of 
extreme  youth,  brought  about 
by  propinquity  and  yearning 
for  romance. 


ik 


International  Newsreel 


Breakfast  for  two  at  Jack  Gilbert's  home  in  Beverly  Hills  where,  because 

they  were  both  working  in  pictures,  the  Gilberts  spent  their  honeymoon. 

"There  is  no  home  and  fireside  stuff  about  it,"  says  Jack.     "We  shall 

share  our  work  always" 


JACK  GILBERT  married  Ina  Claire  three  weeks  after  they 
met  because  he  had  found  at  last  the  thing  for  which  he  had 
been  seeking  all  his  life.  His  other  experiences,  his  many 
romances,    his    two    previous 

marriages,    his    famous    love    affair  

with  Greta  Garbo,  were  mere  steps 
leading  to  the  ultimate  —  marriage 
with  Ina  Claire. 

He  might  well  sum  up  his  own 
reason  tor  the  elopement  that  startled 
the  whole  picture  world,  in  the  words 
of  the  poet: 

"  I  wandered  all  these  years  among 
a  world  of  women,  seeking  you." 

Perhaps  it  is  because  they  wander 
in  "a  world  of  women"  that  the 
search  of  screen  sheiks  for  happiness 
is  so  difficult.  They  grow  confused, 
they  are  misled  and  they  make  tragic 
mistakes. 

Rudolph  Valentino,  the  greatest 
matinee  idol  who  ever  lived,  followed 
that  same  path,  seeking  the  right 
woman,  the  one  woman,  who  would 
bring  him  real  happiness,  among  the 
thousands  who  worshipped  him. 
Surrounded  always  by  women  who 
offered  him  love,  he  desired  the  happi- 
ness that  only  love  could  give,  he  was 
constantly  reminded  of  love  and  of 
women.  He  died  before  he  came  to 
the  end  of  his  quest. 

Certainly,  Jack  Gilbert  has  wan- 
dered. Unhappily,  as  most  of  his 
friends  know.  Lonely,  with  that 
awful  loneliness  that  comes  only  in 
crowds.  Restless,  feverish,  dissatis- 
fied, as  are  all  seekers. 

Three  times,  at  least.  Jack  thought 
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"There  is  a  tradition  that  men 
like  myself  do  not  make  success- 
ful husbands.  No  man  makes 
himself  a  husband.  It  is  the  wife 
who  does  that" 


T  failed  because  they  didn't 
know  each  other,  had  never 
really  known  each  other. 
Jack  Gilbert  simply  married 
a  girl — any  girl  in  the  same 
circumstances  would  have 
done  as  well.  Marriages  of 
youth  must  all  face  the  time 
when  the  veil  is  torn  off  life. 
Then  the  two  of  them — man 
and  wife — stand  face  to  face, 
two  people,  with  minds, 
tastes,  aspirations,  characters. 
Sometimes  luck  has  been 
with  them,  and  they  fit.  More 
often,  they  do  not. 

Jack    Gilbert    found    him- 
self married  to  a  strange  girl 
who  didn't  belong  in  his  life 
at  all.     Because  he  was  fire-hot  with  ambition,  he  was  honest 
enough  and  ruthless  enough  and  fortunate  enough  to  break  the 
thing  then  and  there  instead  of  allowing  it  to  drag  a  miserable 
trail  into  middle-age. 

The  second  time  he  tried  marriage 
with  Leatrice  Joy. 

That  marriage  ran  the  dangerous 
course  of  young  success,  of  two 
careers,  of  strong  natures  at  the  top 
of  their  physical  and  creative  powers, 
without  the  wisdom  of  experience 
and  the  divine  leaven  of  tolerance. 

After  years  of  struggle  and  hard- 
ship, life  opened  its  doors  to  young 
Jack  Gilbert  and  he  wanted  it.  He 
wanted  the  things  poverty  and  lack 
of  opportunity  had  denied  him.  He, 
then,  needed  a  woman  who  could 
devote  all  her  time  to  being  his  wife 
and  who  could  weather  the  storms 
of  his  clashes  with  the  world — for 
Jack  had  many  clashes. 

Leatrice,  who  is  an  altogether 
lovely  person,  wasn't  that  woman. 

She  had  her  own  career,  her  own 
clashes,  her  own  struggles.  There 
was  nothing  to  teach  them  the  mutual 
give-and-take  that  any  marriage,  and 
particularly  the  marriage  of  two 
striving  and  successful  artists,  must 
have.  So  much  forgiveness,  so  much 
tenderness,  is  needed  to  bring  such  a 
marriage  through  the  temptations  of 
the  world.  One  or  the  other  must 
yield,  since  they  are  not  wise  enough 
to  find  the  middle  path  of  harmony. 
No  amount  of  love  or  passion  or 
admiration  is  enough. 

Jack  was  a  failure  as  a  husband 


Married 


By  Adela 
Rogers  St.  Johns 


"I  simply  met  the 
nicest  person  I'd 
ever  known  in  all 
my  life,"  says  Jack 
of  Ina  Claire 


because  he  was  giving   too  much  of 
himself  to  the  world  without. 

Leatrice  was  a  failure  as  a  wife  be- 
cause her  career  and  her  family  and 
herself  came  first,  and  not  marriage. 
Since  they  were  both  jealous,  violent, 
high-strung  and  high-tempered,  and 
very  young,  they  parted  in  bitterness 
and  misunderstanding. 

Certainly,  Leatrice  had  a  right  to 
leave  Jack  if  she  no  longer  found  it 
possible  to  live  with  him.     Whether 

or  not  she  had  a  right  to  leave  him  as  she  did,  is  a  question. 
The  memory  of  what  he  believed  to  be  her  injustice  stung  Jack 
to  a  bitterness  that  clung  for  years  and  bred  cynicism  and  a 
wildness  which  spurred  him  on  in  what  he  believed  was  a  hope- 
less quest — for  happiness. 

And  at  last  his  seeking  led  him  to  the  glamorous  Garbo. 

The  first  Question 
that  all  Hollywood 
asked  when  the  amaz- 
ing news  of  Jack  Gil- 
bert's marriage  to  Ina 
Claire  flashed  across 
the  wires  was. ''What 
about  Garbo?" 


THERE  can  be 
no  question  that 
Jack  was  quite  mad 
about  Greta  Garbo. 
But  it  was  a  ro- 
mance which  brought 
him  absolutely  no 
happiness. 

Perhaps  no  greater 
misfortune  can  hap- 
pen to  a  mortal  than 
to  have  a  passion  for 
someone  who  doesn't 
belong. 

For  two,  hectic,  un- 
happy years,  Jack 
Gilbert  and  Greta 
Garbo  loved  and 
fought  together.  No 
two  people  ever  lived 
who  were  further 
apart  in  thought,  tem- 
perament, taste. 


This  is  the  house  that  Jack  built,  overlooking  the  hills  and  sea. 

Here  he  lived  in  bachelor  freedom  until  he  asked  Ina  Claire  to 

share  it  with  him.     "And  so,"  says  Jack,  "I  never  can  be  alone — 

so  futilely  alone — again" 


Jack  Gilbert  loves  laughter  better  than  anything  else  in  life. 
He  loves  people,  talk,  gaiety.  He  is  gay  and  vivid  and  interested 
in  everybody,  what  they  do,  what  they  say,  what  they  think. 
His  mind  is  as  open  and  as  honest  as  the  day.  Temperamental, 
yes,  if  by  that  you  mean  easily  swayed,  easily  played  upon  by 
circumstances  and  surroundings.     But  without  any  hidden, 

tortuous  complexes. 
He  is  either  violently 
unhappy  or  wildly 
happy.  The  most  lov- 
able thing  about  him 
is  his  sincerity  and  a 
child-like  simplicity 
of  feeling.  He  needs 
— he  must  have — 
warmth  and  light  and 
laughter.  The  typical 
Latin. 

Garbo  is  a  strange, 
lonely,  deep  creature, 
who  does  not  like 
people,  cannot  stand 
human  contact.  A 
solitary  soul,  little 
given  to  laughter.  No 
one  knows  her,  no  one 
quiteunderstands  her. 
Still,  sad,  cold — a 
Norse. 

Any  love  affair 
which  is  thoroughly 
unhappy  must  die  in 
time. 

Myself,  I  do  not 
believe  there  was  ever 
any     question    of     a 

[  PLEASE    TURN    TO 
PAGE  120  ] 
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Ina  Claire  is  a  tj^pe  more  familiar  to  New  York  than  to 
Hollywood.  She  is  no  young  flapper  looking  for  fame  and 
romance,  but  a  witty  and  sophisticated  woman,  with  an 
understanding  of  men  and  life.  And,  incidentally,  very 
much  a  star  in  her  own  right 


Lest  We  Forget:  Rudolph  Valentino 
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Born  in  Castellaneta,  Italy,  on  May  6,  1895 
Died  in  New  York,  on  August  23,  1926 
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evolution 
in  Hollywood 

Broadway's  hordes  have  swept  over 
the  hills  of  filmland! 

By  Leonard  Hall 


C'Ctwt,^  ^/t^ 


Artist's  drawing  of  tlie 
Hollywood  Front,  siiowing 
tlie  Second  Shock  Battal- 
ion of  Mammy  Song 
Writers,  with  other  troops, 
detraining  for  their  attack 


ACROSS  the  sun-baked  hills  of  Hollywood  is  sweeping 
the  greatest  revolution  in  the  history  of  public  enter- 
tainment. 
It  is  a  quiet  war,  as  wars  go.  There  are  no  barri- 
cades in  the  streets,  no  clatter  of  machine  guns,  no  bombs 
bursting  in  air.  Slowly,  but  as  surely  as  death  and  taxes,  the 
well-entrenched  hosts  of  the  silent  drama  are  giving  way  before 
the  army  that  bears  the  banners  of  a  new  kind  of  fun — the 
talking  pictures. 

The  braver  and  wiser  souls  of  the  old  movie  horde  are  going 
out  to  meet  the  talkies,  open-minded  and  ambitious  to  succeed 
in  the  new  medium.  The  die-hards,  sticking  their  heads  into 
ostrich  holes,  are  going  down  to  artistic  and  business  death,  to 
be  heard  no  more. 

The  war  has  swept  quietly  across  these  sunny  hills  where  the 
movies  of  the  world  are  made.  So  quickly,  so  softly  has  come 
the  great  offensive  that  Hollywood  itself,  whose  people  live  so 
close  to  the  business  of  entertaining  us,  doesn't  realize  quite 
what  has  happened.  But  to  a  war  corre- 
spondent from  outside  there  is  a  realiza- 
tion of  a  new  world. 

For  twenty  years  our  friends  of  the  films 
had  lived  and  worked  in  this  sunny  land 
above  the  Pacific  shore.  They  fought 
and  played  and  loved  and  labored,  grind- 
ing out  their  millions  of  feet  of  tears  and 
giggles  for  our  daily  pleasure. 

Hollywood  was  a  close  corporation, 
and  picture  making  was  a  delicate  and 
certain  art,  known  only  to  those  who  had 
practiced  it  for  years.  Amused,  the 
movie  makers  saw  stage  stars  sweep  into 
the  flickers  and  flop  before  the  demands 
of  the  sUent  drama. 

Gradually  the  photoplay  became  aGreat 
Art  in  their  minds — a  Great  Mystery 
known  only  to  them,  and  handed  down 


to  their  children.  Salaries  ran  into  the  thousands,  and  egos  ran 
with  them.  The  makers  of  films,  secure  in  their  hills,  looked 
down  upon  the  world  and  found  it  pretty  good,  though  not 
quite  up  to  their  own  tight  little  lives. 

Then  crashed  the  shot  heard  round  the  world ! 

SOME  boys  named  Warner  turned  loose  a  picture  caUed  "The 
Jazz  Singer,"  wherein  the  colossal  Al  Jolson  actually  sang 
songs  and  talked  to  his  old  gray  mammy. 
Hollywood  tottered. 

For  months  there  was  panic.  Producers  ran  in  circles,  chas- 
ing their  tails.  Actors  stormed  at  the  talkies,  wept,  oiled 
revolvers,  took  vocal  lessons,  ran  the  scales. 

And  all  the  time,  from  the  East,  writers,  actors  and  directors 
from  the  speaking  stage  began  filtering  through  the  trenches  of 
the  photoplay,  eager  to  attack  the  problems  of  the  talking 
picture. 

The  revolution  was  on! 

The  armies  of  the  silent  pictures  rallied  to  repel   the 
invading  host. 

The  hills  of  southern  California  saw  the  encampments  of 
two  armies — the  brigades  of  Broadway 
and  the  embattled  HoUywoodians.  The 
newcomers  from  the  East  were  shy  and  a 
little  bit  brash  and  cocky — the  picture 
people  were  frightened,  and  covered  their 
fear  with  brag  and  bluster. 

"What  do  these  stage  people  know 
about  picture  technique?"  screamed  the 
Hollvv/oodians.  "They  can't  make 
films'" 

But  stage  actors,  with  spotlight  dust 
still  on  their  dinner  coats,  stepped  before 
the  camera  and  the  microphone  and  gave 
movie  performances  to  the  manner  born. 
Directors  from   the   theater  put  picture 

[  PLEASE  TURN  TO  PAGE  100  ] 
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xcess 


Our  film  girls  check 
spouses  with 


A  picture  of  Lowell  Sherman  and  Pauline 
Garon  taken  in  the  joyous  days  when  the 
love-birds  still  twittered.  Both  were 
players — there  might  have  been  happi- 
ness. But  soon  Polly  packed  up  and 
departed 

THE  play,  "Excess  Baggage,"  ended  happily. 
It  doesn't  work  out  so  nicely  in  real  life. 
And  this  poignant  little  drama,  set  down 
by  the  thousands  who  saw  it  as  fiction  mere- 
ly, is,  with  the  exception  of  the  final  fadeout,  gospel 
truth.  Its  three  acts  are  played  out  almost  daily 
behind  the  motion  picture  cameras  in  Hollywood. 

Every  time  you  cross  a  studio  lot  you  find  your- 
self knee  deep  in  e.xcess  baggage.  You  see  the  non- 
professional husbands  of  the  younger  players. 
Their  eyes  are  bewildered  as  they,  baffled  at  the 
state  they  have  found  themselves  in,  realize  the 
fame  and  glory  of  their  wives. 

On  these  pages  you  see  four  smiling  brides  and 
four  grinning  grooms.  Renee  Adoree  and  Bill  Gill, 
Helene  Costello  and  Jack  Regan,  Pauline  Garon 
and  Lowell  Sherman,  Dorothy  Mackaill  and 
Lothar  Mendes — all  happy  enough  until  the  grins 
turned  to  glowers  and  the  husbands  became  ecxess 
baggage — checked  at  the  station. 

John  Regan,  Allan  Keefer,  Harry  Rosebloom, 
Julian  Ancker,  Logan  Metcalf — unfamiliar  names, 
aren't  they?  Yet  they  are  the  excess  baggage  of 
Hollywood.  They  were,  at  one  time,  the  husbands 
of  Helene  Costello,  Sue  Carol,  Jeanette  Loff,  Jean 
Arthur  and  Madge  Bellamy,  respectively. 

You  remember  the  stage  and  film  story  of  "Ex- 
cess Baggage"?  It  concerned  a  tight  rope  walker 
whose  wife — and  also  his  inspiration — was  singled 
out  for  a  film  career.  She  had  been  excess  baggage 
to  him,  her  sole  raison  d'etre  being  to  hand  him 
parasols.  But  when  Hollywood  bore  down  upon 
them,  he  found  himself  the  second  rate  member  of 
the  family. 

These  non-professional  husbands  who  do  not 
speak  the  easy,  unconventional  language  of  the 
screen  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Marian  Nixon  and  Joe 
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By 
Katherine  Albert 


Benjamin,  speak  it  too  fluently,  hamper  the  professional 
growth  of  their  wives.  There  is  a  strange  barrier  between 
them.  It  concerns  money.  The  men  can't  hope  to  compete 
with  their  wives'  salaries,  yet  can  they,  without  losing  pres- 
tige, dig  ditches?  And  even  if  the  husbands  have  money  of 
their  own  the  fame  and  attractiveness  of  their  wives  give 
them  a  second-hand  position. 

JEANETTE  LOFF'S  case  is  fairly  typical.  Three  years  or 
so  ago  she  married  Harry  Rosebloom  in  Portland.  He  was 
a  salesman,  she  was  an  organist  at  one  of  the  theaters.  They 
were  young  and  contented.  They  were  ordinary.  Their  lives 
took  on  the  color  of  every  other  young  married  couple  in 
America.  His  men  friends.  Her  girl  friends.  Bridge  par- 
ties. Sunday  night  suppers.  Laughter.  Hopes.  Ambition. 
The  savings  account  at  the  bank  going  nicely  enough,  thank 
you,  for  Jeanette  to  have  a  fur  coat  next  year.  Or  maybe 
the  first  payment  on  the  house. 


Actress  Renee  Adoree  and  Businessman  William  Gill 
caught  in  the  act  of  worshipping  each  other  at  the  time 
of  their  marriage.  But  soon  the  royal  road  to  the  studio 
and  the  dusty  path  of  trade  diverged,  and  Mr.  Gill  was 
marked  excess  baggage  in  the  world  of  screen  art 


B 


aggage 


their  non-professional 
the  Judge 


A  spoiled  dessert.  A  shopping  tour  with  one  of  the  girls. 
Christmas  presents  much  too  expensive  and  therefore  much 
more  precious.  Little  sacrifices.  Little  hopes.  Little  ambitions. 

An  ordinary  life,  if  you  will.  But  there  is  something  so  secure 
about  being  ordinary.  There  is  something  that  touches  glory 
in  being  ycung  and  contented. 

And  then  the  little  hopes  and  the  little  ambitions  grew  into 
large  ones.  All  day  long  as  Jeanette  played  the  organ  at  the 
theater  she  watched  girls  no  prettier  than  she  (hadn't  Harry 
told  her  how  beautiful  she  was?-")  go  through  their  screen  tricks. 
So  she  came  to  Hollywood  to  go  into  the  movies. 

Being  young  and  contented  had  meant  something  in  Port- 
land. But  in  Hollywood  it  was  being  young  and  unattached 
that  counted.  Suddenly  her  life  was  changed.  She  found  her- 
self achieving  fame  and  a  fair  amount  of  fortune.  A  fame  and 
fortune  with  which  HarPi',  her  husband,  had  nothing  to  do. 


A  handsome  pair  if  ever  one  stood  up — 
Helene  Costello  and  young  John  Regan.  But 
Jack  was  a  non-professional,  and  didn't 
understand  things,  and  a  divorce  separated 
two  kid  sweethearts  forever 


It  was  not  being  a  wife,  but  being  an  actress  that  counted. 
Harry  had  no  place  in  her  new  life. 

He  came  on  from  Portland,  of  course.  He  found  it  hard  to 
get  any  sort  of  job  in  the  new  city,  but  much  more  difficult  to 
find  a  position  that  was  worthy  of  the  name  he  bore,  the  name 
of  Jeanette  Loff's  husband. 

Jeanette  Loff's  husband.     And,  like  the  heroine  in  "Excess 

Baggage,"  she  told  no  one  that  she  was  married.     It  was  not 

that  she  was  ashamed  of  him.     Gracious,  no!     But  there  is 

something  psychological  about  being  unattached.    It  concerns 

not  so  much  the  fans,  as  you  might  imagine,  but 

the  directors  and  producers.    Not  that  any  of  them 

wanted  to  marry  her,  but  they,  subconsciously, 

wanted  the   knowledge   that   they   could   if   they 

chose.     A  subtle  intangible  thing  that  assumed 

important  proportions.   Important  to  a  film  career. 

H.\RRY  went  to  a  couple  of  parties  with 
Jeanette  and  they  both  realized  that  it  was  all 
quite  impossible.  It  was  a  mixed  marriage  and  by 
that  I  mean  a  marriage  between  a  professional  and 
a  non-professional,  and  it  simply  wouldn't  work. 

They  talked  it  over  quite  calmly.  They  were 
both  unreasonable,  of  course.  They  were  both 
right.  Jeanette,  by  this  time,  knew  the  demands  of 
a  tilm  career.  Harry  couldn't  (or  wouldn't)  under- 
stand. He  was  immensely  proud  of  her,  but  not 
willing  to  accede  to  the  dictates  of  this  strange 
business.  Not  willing  to  be  tolerant  when  her  job 
(he  couldn't  realize  how  a  mere  job  could  be  so  all 
enveloping)  made  it  necessary  for  her  to  be  nice  to 
and  smile  upon  people  who  bored  her.  He  couldn't 
understand  why  it  was  good  business  to  be  seen  at 
various  parties,  to  give  her  time  to  people  who 
meant  nothing  to  her. 

And  Jeanette  knew  that  this  was  part  of  her  job, 
as  vital  a  part  as  putting  on  grease  paint  in  the 
morning.  It  was  nobody's  fault.  It  was  the  situa- 
tion itself. 

So  they  separated,    [  please  turn  to  page  108  ] 

Dorothy  Mackaill  smiles  happily  as  the 
judge  hands  her  the  fateful  paper  that  makes 
her  one  with  Lothar  Mendes,  the  director.  It 
wasn't  long,  however,  until  she  grinned  when 
another  one  handed  her  a  note  that  made 
them  two  again 

\1 


(fT)UTTING  things  down  in  black  and  white  is  a  good  costume 
J^      rule  for  a  red-haired  girl.     Nancy  Carroll  wears  a  white  silk 
jersey  bathing  suit  trimmed  with  black  satin  squares.     The 
cape  is  of  black  velvet  lined  with  white  satin 


■m^^i 


Mary  Duncan  has  been  criticized  for  obvious  vamping.     Her  exuberance  has  bedeviled  directors  into 
letting  her  do  her  stuff.    But  she  is  too  clever  to  continue  long  in  error 

ollywood's  New  Slayer 

Snapshot  of  Mary  Duncan  at  age  of  six:    Axe 
in  one  hand,  gentleman's  scalp  in  other  .  .  . 

By  Herbert  Howe 


JUST  about  the  time  you  despondently  decide  Hollywood 
has  beeno'ertaken  by  the  lock-step  of  civilization,  to  become 
as  standardized  and  zipless  as  near  beer,  a  new  siren  arrives 
to  shoot  the  pulse  up. 
So  it  is  with  cries  of  Hallelujah  that  I  introduce  Miss  Mary 
Duncan,  with  an  exclusive  snapshot  of  her  at  the  age  of  six:  axe 
in  one  hand,  gentleman's  scalp  in  the  other.    A  highly  promising 
kiddie. 

The  unnecessary  axe  has  been  thrown  aside  but  the  scalps 
multiply.  Mary's  debut  in  Hollywood  society  brought  fright- 
ened clucks  from  the  matrons.  Lcs  dames  regarded  her  as  a 
stalker  of  men,  not  because  of  the  maniacal  nymph  she  played 
in  "The  Shanghai  Gesture,"  but  because  in  Hollywood  drawing 
rooms  lcs  Itommes  gravitate  helplessly  to  whichever  corner  Mary 
chooses. 

Mary  is  accused  of  making  eyes.  Mary  doesn't  make  them, 
she  just  naturally  has  them.  But  it  isn't  the  eye  so  much  as  the 
sirenic  laugh  that  draws  the  mariner  into  the  Charybdic  whirl- 
pool. 

Like  all  the  great  charmers,  she  has  a  spontaneous  wit 
and,  what  is  even  more  enchanting,  a  hilarious  appreciation 
of  it.  Nothing  is  more  alluring  to  the  male  than  an  appre- 
ciation  of    his    bon  mots.      And   did   not   Scheherazade  hold 


the  sultan  captive  for  a  thousand  and  one  nights  by  her  wit 
and  delicious  lies? 

I  can  personally  testify  to  Mary's  human  wreckage  with 
exhibit  I.  What  was  left  of  my  social  position  collapsed  when 
I  met  Mary.  Invited  to  a  dinner  by  one  of  our  society  leaders 
(Hollywood  has  become  very  Long  Island),  I  dropped  in  for  a 
cocktail  with  a  friend.     Mary  also  dropped  in. 

At  fifteen  minutes  to  dinner  I  called  mv  prospective  hostess 
to  ask  if  I  might  bring  bclla  Duncan.  In  a  voice  of  sherbet,  my- 
never-again-to-be  hostess  informed  me  that  she  expected  me  to 
take  another  lady  in  to  dinner.  Mary,  it  seems,  had  uncon- 
sciously "lured"  hostess'  husband  at  a  party.  Of  course,  I 
never  did  get  to  the  dinner.  But,  as  Eva  Tanguay  once 
shouted,  who  cares? 

IN  view  of  the  kiddie  snapshot  of  Mary  with  the  scalp  and  axe, 
you'd  never  suspect  she  comes  of  aline,  old  Southern  family. 
Even  fine,  old  Southern  families  suffer  atavism,  with  cave-ladies 
recurring.  And,  despite  the  snapshot,  Mary  reminds  me  not  so 
much  of  a  cave  ladv  as  of  a  character  from  an  old  English 
novel:  the  one  described  as  a  veritable  little  devil,  tossing  her 
saucy  curls  and  driving  her  horse  full  canter.  Spirited,  as 
they  say.  [please  turn  to  page  105  ] 
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A  mere  glance  will  tell  you  that  this  is 
the  daughter  of  John  Gilbert.  Little 
Leatrice  Joy  Gilbert  is  only  four  years 
old,  but  she  takes  life  seriously,  as  be- 
fits the  child  of  two  famous  stars 


The  three  shooting  Bosworths,  George,  the 
Missus  and  Hobart.  When  the  Bosworths 
practice  archery  on  the  front  lawn,  their 
neighborhood  in  Beverly  Hills  is  as  danger- 
ous as  Sherwood  Forest  was  to  the  Sheriff 
of  Nottingham  in  the  days  of  Robin  Hood 


Picture  of  a  bad 
man  being  good  — 
George  Bancroft, 
with  Mrs.  Bancroft 
and  their  daughter, 
Georgette.  Before 
her  marriage,  Mrs. 
Bancroft  was 
Octavia  Broske,  a 
well-known  prima 
donna  in  operettas. 
Bancroft  was 
a  comedian  and,  if 
you'll  believe  it,  a 
dancer 


Some  youngsters  who 
may  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps  of  their  famous 
parents 


p.  &A 


Two  little  boys  who  are  happy  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  the  storm  center  of  a  divorce  case.  Charles 
and  Sydney  Chaplin,  sons  of  the  world's  most 
famous  comedian,  are  cared  for  by  their  grand- 
mother, while  their  mother  is  on  a  vaudeville   tour 


Irving  Cummings,  Jr.,  has  a 
swimming  pool  in  his  own  back- 
yard. The  Cummings  live  in 
Lankershim,  a  suburb  of  Holly- 
wood, where  boys  may  be  boys. 
Not  so  many  years  ago,  Irving, 
Sr.,  was  a  popular  actor  and 
thrilled  'em  in  serials.  But  the 
canny  Mr.  Cummings  gave  up 
acting  and  became  a  producer. 
And  so,  instead  of  being  an  out- 
moded matinee  idol,  he  is  now  a 
prosperous  and  successful  director 


Three  colleens  who  would  win  any 
freckled-face  con  test — Eileen,  Mary 
and  Sheila  O'Malley.  Their  dad  is 
Pat  O'Malley,  bom  in  Dublin  and 
proud  of  it,  and  their  mother  was 
formerly  Lillian  Wilks.  And  while 
some  of  your  other  actors  may  com- 
plain of  the  du  Uness  of  domesticity, 
Mr.  O'Malley  can  boast  of  the  liveli- 
est home  life  in  Hollywood 
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By  Grace  Mack 

The  film  style  in  heroines 

changed  and  Lorna  Lane  had 

to  take  a  desperate  course 


LORNA  LANE  knew  that  she  looked  extremely  smart  as  she 
entered  the  gilded  reception  othce  of  the  Supreme  Studio.  A  last 
look  in  the  mirror  had  assured  her  that  the  black  satin  frock 
clung  to  her  figure  in  a  way  which  only  Paris  could  achieve,  and 
the  tight-fitting  turban  of  shiny  black  feathers  which  hid  her  soft  hair 
and  most  of  one  eye,  added  a  final  note  of  sophistication.  But  even 
this  knowledge  did  not  prevent  a  feeling  of  nervousness  as  she  stepped 
up  to  the  desk  and  asked  for  Bernard  Thornburg. 

Not  so  long  ago  the  inner  door  would  have  opened  automatically 
when  Lorna  Lane  entered  the  reception  room.  But  now  the  boy  at  the 
desk  said: 

"  Mr.  Thornburg's  in  conference.    Did  you  have  an  appointment?" 

Lorna  nodded.  It  was  little  things  like  this  which  made  a  star  know 
she  was  slipping. 

"Will  you  wait  a  few  minutes?"  he  asked.  "I'll  tell  his  secretary 
you're  here." 

Lorna  sank  down  in  the  high-backed  chair  in  the  corner  and  care- 
fully drew  the  fur  scarf  more  closely  about  her  face.  There  were  other 
people  waiting  and  she  had  never  quite  gotten  used  to  being  stared  at. 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  any  of  those  waiting  recognized  her. 
Certainly  there  was  little  resemblance  between  this  sleek  young  woman 
of  the  world  and  the  wide-eyed,  curly-haired  ingenue  in  the  old- 
fashioned  crinoline  frock,  whose  picture  still  hung  on  the  wall  of  the 
reception  office. 

Almost  unconsciously  Lorna's  eyes  wandered  toward  that  picture. 
Once  it  had  given  her  a  thrill  to  see  it  hanging  there.  Now  she  had  a 
mad  desire  to  jerk  it  off  the  wall. 

"The  Girl  in  the  Crinoline"  had  been  her  first  big  role.  It  had  made 
her,  everybody  said.  But  now,  looking  back  on  it,  Lorna  wondered 
if  it  hadn't  really  ruined  her. 

After  her  first  success  in  that  picture  Thornburg  had  tied  her  up  with 
a  contract.  Not  very  much  money  at  first  but  it  had  seemed  like  a  lot 
in  comparison  with  the  seven-fifty  and  ten  dollars  a  day  which  she  had 
been  earning  as  an  extra  girl.  Besides,  as  the  company  lawyer  had 
pointed  out,  the  contract  contained  an  option  clause.  If  at  the  end  of 
two  years  the  option  were  exercised,  it  would  put  her  in  that  charmed 
two  thousand  a  week  class. 


"The  Girl  in  the  Crinoline"  grossed  more  than  half  a 
million.  Lorna  Lane  was  declared  to  be  a  "find"  and 
the  company  continued  to  cast  her  in  the  type  of  role 
which  had  brought  her  fame.  They  built  up  a  legend 
about  her.  "Lorna  Lane,  Supreme's  Old-Fashioned 
Girl."  They  dressed  her  in  pinks  and  baby  blues. 
They  photographed  her  in  laces  and  furbelows.  And 
Lorna,  a  little  dazed  by  it  all,  tried  to  hve  up  to  the 
legend,  off  screen  as  well  as  on.  That,  she  realized  now, 
was  where  she  had  made  her  biggest  mistake. 

Then,  almost  overnight  it  seemed,  the  public  taste 
changed.     Elinor  Glyn  coined  the  word  IT  and  cute 


Illustration  by 

Everett  Shinn 


When  the  mask  was  pulled  aside  the  pale  face  of  Supreme's  Old-Fashioned  Girl  was  revealed. 

"Do  I  get  the  part,  Bernie?"  she  asked  weakly. 

"Hell,  no,"  Thornburg  exploded.    "I  ought  to  bar  you  oflE  the  lot  for  pulling  a  stunt  like  that. 


little  flappers  who  always  got  their  man  suddenly  became  the 
vogue.  You  had  it  or  you  didn't.  Directors  said  Lorna  Lane 
didn't.  Of  course  she  was  sweet  and  lovely  and  all  that,  but  she 
had  no  sex  appeal.  She  was  unfortunate  enough  to  be  identi- 
fied with  three  pictures  which  were  box  office  flops.  Her  fan 
mail  began  to  drop  off.  She  begged  Thornburg  to  let  her  try  a 
different  type  of  role  entirely.    But  it  is  almost  as  easy  for  a  leop- 


ard to  change  its  spots  as  for  a  picture  actress  to  change  her 
type,  once  she  is  established  as  such.  Thornburg  patted  her 
hand  and  assured  her  that  the  idea  was  ridiculous. 

"We've  sold  vou  to  our  exhibitors  as  Supreme's  Old-Fashioned 
Girl.  It  would' be  foUv  to  attempt  to  play  you  otherwise.  You 
take  care  of  the  acting,  Lorna,   and  leave  the  business  end 

(O  us."  [  PLEASE  TURN  TO  PAGE  125  ] 
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Not  a  trick  photo  of  one  girl,  but 
an  unusual  camera  study  of  two 
of  the  prettiest  actresses  at  the 
Fox  Studios.  At  the  left  is  June 
Collyer,  at  the  right  Mary  Astor. 
Both  girls  are  live  feet,  five  inches, 
and  the  same  weight,  115  pounds. 
Mary  is  one  year  older  than  June 


THE  INFANT  TALKIE 

My  mamma  is  a  camera, 

My  papa's  name  is  mike- 
No  ■wonder  no  one  ever  knows 

Just  quite  what  Pll  be  like! 

WHY  did  Ina  Claire  marry  Jack.  Gilbert? 
Adela  Rogers  St.  Johns  is  at  great  pains  to  tell,  elsewhere  in  this 
issue,  vihy  John  married  the  lady.    And,  as  she  is  the  leading  comedienne 
of  the  American  stage,  admired  and  even  adored  by  thousands,  old  Cal 
was  interested  to  knovi'  why  Miss  Claire  yessed  the  demon  lover. 

I  found  out  over  a  luncheon  table  in  the  Claire  dressing  room  on  the 
Pathelot. 

Ina  Claire  married  John  Gilbert  because  she  liked  his  laughter! 

AT  any  rate,  it  was  the  boyish  spirit  in  him  that  made  her  give  him  a 
second  look,  Their  second  meeting  was  at  a  Hollywood  party,  and 
the  uproarious  good  time  Gilbert  had  over  some  silly  little  parlor  game 
fascinated  Ina.  She,  too,  loves  to  ha-ha — her  real  name  being  Fagan  and 
her  real  nature  all  the  Gaelic  gayety  that  goes  with  it. 

The  more  she  saw  of  him  the  more  she  was  attracted  by  his  enormous 
vitality  and  good  spirits.    Astonished,  in  a  week  or  two  she  was  saying  to 
herself,  '"  Where  has  this  been  all  my  life!    I  want  this!" 
And,  in  a  sun-baked  little  Nevada  town,  she  got  it! 

WHATEVER  happens  to  the  mating  of  Gilbert  and  Claire,  they 
understand  each  other  thoroughly. 

Ina  is  a  brilliant  girl,  with  a  keenkutter  mind.  She  has  the  jump  on 
this  delightful  playboy  she  married,  and  when  they  are  together  there  is  the 
flash  of  continual  verbal  sword-play.    It  is  better  than  a  show. 

At  present  Jack  is  the  fascinated  and  adoring  boy.  He  makes  dental 
appointments  for  her,  he  pops  in  and  out  of  her  dressing  room  when  he  can 
get  away  from  his  own  lot — he  pointed  out  a  cowlick  on  the  back  of  her 
blonde  bobbed  head  as  though  he  were  showing  off  the  eighth  wonder  of 
the  world. 

In  self-centered,  movie-minded  Hollywood,  Gilbert  is  the  great  I-Am, 
while  Claire  is  just  another  stage  star  out  to  try  pictures,  and  this  galls 
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The  girls  go  into  long  trousers.  For 
the  sea  scenes  of  "The  Single  Stand- 
ard," Greta  Garbo  wore  Hannel  trou- 
sers with  a  plain,  tuck-in  sweater  and 
sea-going  canvas  shoes 


T/^.  S 


TUDIOS 


By 

Cal 
York 


The  newest  pupil  at  Public  School 
No.  17  in  New  York.  Notto  be  talked 
out  of  American  pictures  by  the 
talkies,  Camilla  Horn  goes  with 
her  school  books  every  evening  to 
the  English  classes  at  the  little  red 
school  house  on  West  48th  Street. 
Her  teacher  is  Mrs.  M.J.  Petersen 


Leila  Hyams'  pa  jama  outfit  is  more 
elaborate.  The  suit  is  apple  green 
and  the  sleeveless,  tuck-in  jumper 
has  a  printed  yoke.  The  trousers, 
too,  have  a  yoked  top 


Ina  no  little,  though  she  laughs  it  off.  The  queen  of  New  York  is  not  one 
to  be  a  mere  lady-in-waiting  in  Hollywood. 

"  Tell  Jack,  that  I'm  somebody  in  the  theater!"  she  commanded,  and  old 
Cal  did. 

"Jack,"  said  Cal,  "when  you  two  get  off  at  the  Grand  Central  Station, 
you'll  be  just  an  actor  carrying  Ina  Claire's  bags!" 

And  the  infatuated  Jack,  Playboy  of  the  Western  World,  even  took 
that,  and  liked  it! 

/TLENE  MARKEY  was  signed  to  write  dialogue  for  Columbia  Pictures 
^-^  and  arrived  in  Hollywood  just  after  the  Jack  Gilbert-Ina  Claire 
wedding.  It  was  understood  that  Markey  had  been  engaged  to  Miss 
Claire,  and  the  sob  sisters  took  typewriter  in  hand  to  say  in  headlines 
that  a  broken-hearted  writer  had  come  on  to  air  his  grief  before  the 
film  colony. 

"What  do  you  think  about  all  this  publicity?"  asked  Harry  Cohn, 
head  of  Columbia,  when  he  showed  Markey  the  papers. 

"I  think  it's  disgusting,"  said  the  writer. 

"Don't  you  care,  don't  you  care,"  said  Cohn.  "Don't  every  story 
mention  Columbia  Pictures?" 

AFTER  a  year's  trial,  Robert  Bow,  father  of  Clara,  has  closed  his  "IT" 
restaurant  on  Beverly  Boulevard.  For  a  while  things  were  up  and 
coming,  with  Clara  dropping  in  frequently  to  dunk  her  doughnuts  and  tear 
a  herring.    When  Clara  stopped  coming  so  did  the  rest  of  the  trade. 

Bow  pi-re's  cafe  fell  in  hard  lines  right  at  the  beginning  of  its  career 
when  the  Paramount  studio  refused  to  permit  the  use  of  Clara  Bow's  name 
for  advertising  purposes.  The  loss  reported  to  the  flaming  "IT"  girl  is 
reported  as  better  than  SIO.OOO. 

Before  entering  the  restaurant  business,  Father  Bow  operated  a  cleaning 
and  dyeing  business  which  his  daughter  purchased  for  him. 

BETTY  COMPSON  and  not  Pauline  Starke,  as  previously  announced, 
will  play   the  leading  feminine  role  opposite  Eric  Von  Stroheim  in 
James  Cruze's  picture,  "  The  Great  Gabbo." 

News  of  the  fact  that  Miss  Compson  was  to  appear  in  Cruze's  produc- 
tion was  received  with  marked  interest  in  the  film  colony,  due  to  the  recent 
separation  of  the  two,  with  a  reconciliation  following. 
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Picture  of  one  little  clown  who  is  not 
suffering  from  a  broken  heart.  Under 
the  grease-paint  is  Clara  Bow,  the 
Brooklyn  bonfire,  in  circus  makeup 
for  her  second  talkie  aptly — in  fact 
inspiredly — titled  "Dangerous  Curves" 


A  lovely  lady  retires  from  the  screen.  Florence  Vidor 
sails  for  Europe  with  her  husband,  Jascha  Heifetz, 
who  will  make  his  annual  summer  concert  tour  of  the 
Continent.  Miss  Vidor  tried  one  talkie  and  didn't  like 
it.  She  asked  for  a  release  from  her  contract,  so  that 
she  might  be  free  to  accompany  her  husband 


It  was  explained  in  the  daily  newspapers  that  ]\Iiss  Starke 
was  unable  to  take  the  role  on  account  of  a  slight  injury  sus- 
tained from  a  fall  while  riding  horseback.  A  well-authenticated 
rumor,  however,  has  it  that  she  had  difficulty  in  remembering 
her  lines  in  the  production,  and  that  Von  Stroheim's  shirt  front 
was  plastered  with  her  cues.  Miss  Starke  has  not  made  a  screen 
appearance  in  several  months.  "The  Great  Gabbo"  was  to 
have  marked  her  come-back. 

QOMEONE  asked  Al  Jolson  how  many  times  he  had  sung 
'^"Mammy."  It  didn't  take  Al,  now  on  his  third  picture 
for  Warner  Brothers,  long  to  figure  an  answer. 

"If  all  the  Mammies  I  have  sung  about  were  stood  in 
single  file,  beginning  at  the  far  end  of  California,  the  old 
South  would  be  practically  depopulated,"  he  explained. 

THEY  tell  a  story  of  rare  self  sacrifice  in  Hollywood.  Ricardo 
Cortez  was  offered  the  name  role  in  "Trader  Horn"  but 
refused  it.  It  would  have  meant  glory  and  money  and  a  vivid 
come  back  for  him. 

But  it  also  meant  being  in  Africa  for  eight  months  away  from 
Alma  Rubens  when  she  needed  him  most. 

PRINCE  FERDINAND  of  Prussia  asked  Anita  Page  to  go 
with  him  to  the  opening  of  "Show  Boat."  It  threw  the 
family  into  a  state  of  hysteria.  Mamma  and  Papa  Pomares 
(Anita's  parents)  have  never  let  their  daughter  appear  in  public 
without  them.    But  a  prince  is  a  prince  even  in  Hollywood. 

.\nita  was  at  last  allowed  to  go,  however,  but  the  Pomares 
couldn't  bear  to  sit  at  home,  so  they  jumped  into  their  car, 
dashed  to  the  theater  'and  were  on  handl  to  see  that  daughter 
was  properly  chaperoned  on  the  way  back. 

T  EW  CODY,  who  is,  by  the  way,  able  to  call  on  his  friends 
■^^and  attend  the  Orpheum  after  his  serious  illness,  says 
that  now  that  so  many  Broadwayites  are  in  Hollywood,  even 
if  you  wanted  to  write  a  letter  there's  nobody  to  write  to. 

THE  fortieth  milestone  does  strange  things  to  men  and 
women.  Charlie  Chaplin  has  crossed  that  fateful  line,  and 
according  to  his  friends  all  is  not  so  well  with  the  little  clown. 
Nothing  critical — simply  that  Chaplin,  facing  the  downward 
slope,  has  become  age-conscious.  As  you  know,  he  has  taken  to 
touching  up  his  gray  hair  with  a  more  youthful  hue,  but  that 
is  a  trifling  symptom  of  the  spiritual  change. 
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His  friends  say  that  he  thinks  and  speaks  a  great  deal,  these 
days,  of  the  chances  and  changes  of  old  age,  in  a  gently  melan- 
choly way.  The  old-time  mad  buffoon  is  on  the  way  to  extinc- 
tion, leaving  a  much  more  serious  little  person  touched  by  time. 

In  short,  our  maddest  wag  has  come  to  that  time-conscious 
period  through  which  all  men  and  women  must  pass.  And 
right  now,  with  Chaplin,  it  is  another  case  of  leff,  clown,  leS. 

THE  most  radiant  girl  in  Hollywood  today  is  Lila  Lee. 
Gone  the  slender,  pale  creature  of  the  last  few  years. 
The  new  Lila  is  sturdy,  tanned  by  the  beach  sun,  vivid  with 
health  and  the  will  to  succeed.  She  is  by  aU  odds  the  most 
glittering  young  thing  of  the  moment. 

To  match  this  spiritual  and  physical  health,  Lila  is  happy. 
After  a  dull  stretch,  she  is  busy  in  the  studios  on  various  talking 
pictures.  Moreover,  she  has  an  elegant  boy  friend  in  the  hand- 
some and  brilliant  person  of  John  Farrow,  one  of  the  ace 
writers  at  Paramount. 

It  would  do  your  heart  good  to  see  Lila  Lee  glisten.  For  we 
all  have  a  soft  spot  in  our  hearts  for  her,  as  one  of  the  youngest 
of  the  real  veterans  who  have  literally  grown  up  with  the  screen. 

FOR  the  first  time  in  exactly  seventeen  years,  Lon  Chaney 
has  been  sick! 

By  that  token,  for  the  first  time  Chaney  has  begged  off 
posing  for  studio  portraits  and  other  things  that  take  time  and 
strength.  Always  the  first  star  on  the  lot,  he  has  struggled 
through  his  latest  picture  on  his  nerve,  and  now  needs  a  rest. 

Chaney,  in  health,  turns  up  at  nine  in  the  morning,  ready  for 
work,  in  a  dingy  suit  and  a  knockabout  golf  cap.  He  is  Lon 
to  the  lowliest  call  boy  on  the  Metro-Goldwyn  lot.  At  heart  he 
is  still  the  old  vaudevillian — regular  as  they  come,  and  every- 
body's pal  and  adviser. 

At  Christmas  time  every  gal  on  the  lot,  whatever  her  rank, 
gets  a  glove  order  from  Chaney,  delivered  by  his  own  hand. 

The  other  day  I  saw  him  on  the  lot.  A  mother  and  a  little 
girl  were  waiting  near  the  offices.  Chaney,  in  dowdy  suit  and 
old  cap,  picked  up  the  child  and  fondled  her.  That  was  Chaney, 
the  $4,000  a  week  movie  star  whose  public  is  everlasting. 

WE  have  been  advised  that  Mrs.  William  Powell,  wife  of 
the  Paramount  star,  is  returning  to  the  screen.  At  pres- 
ent she  is  appearing  on  the  stage  in  "Burlesque,"  under  her 
maiden  name,  Eileen  Wilson.  For  future  picture  work  she  will 
appear  under  her  married  name. 


Little  Eva,  all  set  to  join  in  the  angels'  chorus.  The 
girl  in  wings  is  Bessie  Love,  who  plays  a  trouper  in  an 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  company  in  "Eva  the  Fifth." 
Don't  write  in  to  tell  us  that  wrist  watches  weren't 
worn  before  the  Civil  War.  The  timepiece  is  used  so 
that  Little  Eva  can  be  sure  of  an  11:15  curtain 


Looking  ahead  on  the  new  Fall  hats. 
Jean  Arthur  wears  a  small,  helmet- 
shaped  hat  made  of  velvet.  It  is  per- 
fectly plain  and  worn  slightly  off  the 
forehead.  Witli  it  is  worn  a  circular 
piece  of   tulle   for  a   nose   veil 


WHEN  Greta  Garbo  was  in  Catalina  on  location  the  citi- 
zens of  Avalon  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  constant 
panic.  Local  physicians  report  eight  necks  broken  when  sight- 
seers tried  to  get  a  look  at  her.  But  Garbo  appeared  in  the 
little  village  only  once. 

Dressed  in  her  usual  careless  manner  and  with  her  hat  pulled 
over  her  eyes,  she  walked  into  a  curio  store,  bought  a  sea  shell 
and,  finding  she  had  no  money,  had  it  sent  to  the  hotel  C.  0.  D., 
giving  her  maid's  name. 

And  the  same  curio  dealer  was  among  the  crowd  who  tried 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  when  she  hurried  from  her  hotel  to  the 
location  yacht. 

'TPHE  naive  curiosity  of  Ralph  Forbes,  who  is  playing  an 
important  role  in  "The  Green  Goddess,"  with  George 
Arliss,  for  Warner  Brothers,  led  to  this.  Forbes  was  testing 
the  rather  extensive  botanical  knowledge  of  his  friend  and 
co-player  in  the  picture,  H.  B.  Warner,  by  bringing  him 
small  pieces  of  flora  from  about  the  company's  location 
set  near  Chatsworth,  Calif. 

"What's  this?"  he  asked  Warner  one  morning,  displaying 
a  single,  green  leaf. 

"That,"  said  the  obliging  Mr.  Warner,  "is  poison  ivy." 

IT  may  be  for  solace  or  it  may  be  for  spite,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  since  Jack  Gilbert  and  Ina  Claire  were  married  Greta 
Garbo  and  Nils  Asther  have  been  chummier  than  ever  before. 

Rockabye,  Baby  Star, 

Up  at  the  top; 
While  the  blurbs  rave 

Yon  never  can  flop! 
When  the  blurbs  stop 

Your  contract  will  fall. 
And  down  will  come  Baby  Star, 

Options  and  all! 

THIS  is  the  Recipe  of  the  Month,  so  far  as  Cal  is  concerned. 
It  is  the  Louise  F'azenda  cocktail — as  smooth  and  per- 
suasive a  concoction  as  ever  soothed  a  parched  gullet. 
To  serve  six  people — 

One  pint  of  pineapple  ice,  the  juice  of  one-half  grapefruit  and 
two  lemons. 

I  hear,  also,  that  it  would  be  improved  if  that  obsolete  fluid 


known  as  "gin"  were  achled,  to  taste.     But  this,  of  course,  is 
quite  impossible  in  a  prohibition  country. 

HOW  time  does  fly!  Can  you  believe  that  little  Bill  Ince, 
son  of  the  late  Thomas  Ince,  is  old  enough  to  get  married? 
Well,  he  is  twenty  now  and  very  shortly  will  be  married  to  Miss 
Ada  Williams,  a  Kentucky  girl  who  won  a  beauty  contest  in 
Florida  and  came  West  to  win  further  fame  in  pictures. 

Miss  Williams  has  appeared  on  the  screen  intermittently,  but 
the  best  thing  she  has  done  for  herself  is  to  win  the  affections 
of  "Nell "  Ince's  son. 

Mrs.  Ince  is  one  of  the  most  beloved  women  of  the  film  colony 
and  Bill  numbers  his  friends  by  the  score.  Besides,  the  young 
people  will  have  no  financial  worries. 

"T^R.  STEPIN  FETCHIT,  the  eminent  sepia  comedian, 
■^is  now  the  undisputed  king  of  the  colored  colony  of  Los 
Angeles. 

Dr.  Fetchit  took  Dr.  Herb  Howe,  whose  brilliant  inter- 
view on  the  comic  appeared  in  Photoplay,  to  see  the 
colored  aristocracy,  not  long  ago.  Their  gathering  place  is  a 
big,  noisy  and  joyous  cafe  named  The  Apex. 

At  a  table  near  Drs.  Howe  and  Fetchit  sat  a  particularly 
handsome  girl  of  a  yellow  tint,  and  dressed  to  kill. 

Fetchit  called  her  over,  and  Dr.  Howe  was  presented  to 
the  belle  of  the  high-toned  set. 

"Very  pretty  girl,"  commented  Herb.  "Who  is  she?" 

"Mrs.  Smith?"  drawled  Stepin.  "Why,  she's  the  wife  of 
dat  big  p'liceman  you  saw  outside  the  doah!" 

TIME  was  when  Joan  Crawford  and  Doug  Fairbanks,  Jr., 
were  the  most  audibly  devoted  couple  in  Hollywood.  They 
could  be  seen  any  noon  at  the  M.-G.-M.  commissary  languishing 
over  the  soup  and  crooning  sticky  phrases. 

.A  daily  witness  of  the  procedure  penned  the  following 
epitaph  which  Dorothy  Herzog  ran  in  her  column: 

Here  lie  the  bodies  of  Doug  and  Joan. 

They  died  as  they  lived — making  sweet  moan. 

THEN,  alas,  came  the  day  when  the  vivacious  Lupe  brought 
her  Gar-r-ee  to  the  commissary.  They  occupied  the  table 
next  to  Doug  and  Joan  and  completely  out-mooned  the  former 
billing  and  cooing  champs.  [  please  turn  to  page  88  ] 
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^OW  to  Make 


a 


Aged  scientist  reports  on  the  love  life  of  the 
domesticated  microphone 


I  WILL  try  to  explain  to  you,  with  the  aid  of  a  quart  of 
commas  and  a  few  semi-colons,  how  talking  pictures  are 
made. 
Of  the  history  of  talking  pictures  I  will  only  remark  that 
they  were  invented  by  I  and  Dr.  Herb  Howe,  the  young 
Armenian  numismatist,  in  the  early  fall  of  '93,  which  you  re- 
member as  Centennial  Year,  but  I  remember  for  an  attack  of 
shingles.  Our  first  talking  picture  was  that  of  a  snail  crawling 
across  the  head  of  cabbage.  Then,  you  may  recall,  came  the 
war,  and  an  unpleasant  incident  it  was. 

My  researches  in  the  modern  talking  picture  were  carried  on 
on  Stage  13  of  the  great  Paramount  Studio  in  Hollywood,  to 
which  I  gained  entrance  by  lisping,  as  an  actor.  I  was  assisted 
in  my  experiments  and  observations  by  the  famous  Case  D, 
the  young  lady  who  slept  through  the  burning  of  Rome  and 
"  The  Trial  of  ilary  Dugan." 

My  chief  subject  was  Dr.  Adolphe  Menjou,  that  distinguished 
Siamese  model  who  was  sewed  into  a  claw-hammer  coat  in  1919 
and  has  not  since  emerged.  Our  experiments  were  carried  on 
during  the  filming  of  "The  Concert,"  a  sophisticated  Viennese 
comedy  in  which  Dr.  Menjou  appears  as  a  jaded  lover,  a  jealous 
husband,  a  Knabe  baby  grand  piano  and  a  flourish  of  trumpets 
heard  off.  He  was  in  process  of  being  directed  by  Dr.  \'ictor 
Schertzinger,  the  eminent  composer-director  who  is  still  under 
sentence  of  death  for  having  composed  the  song  "  Marcheta." 

After  looking  at  a  test  tube,  eating  a  piece  of  litmus  paper  and 
drawing  pictures  on  a  desk  calendar  for  1922.  I  find  that  the 
following  properties  are  needed  for  the  making  of  a  'modern 
talking  picture.    I  list  them  in  the  order  of  least  importance. 
1.     Dr  Menjou  and  the  actors. 
Dr.  Director  Schertzinger. 
Tweve  colored  maids  to  hold  things. 
Eighty  electricians,  blonde  or  brunette. 
Twenty  experts,  cameramen,  technicians, 
bat-boys,  rubbers  and  chief  seconds. 

6.  Ten  dirtv  gentlemen  to  say 
"Shhhhhh!" 

7.  A  young  doctor,  fresh  from 
mail  order  school  for  electrical  engi 


neers,  who  sits  at  a  desk,  pushes  buzzers,  yells  "Sink  it!"  and 
thus  sinks  the  talking  picture — in  short,  makes  the  shadows 
yodel,  chortle  and  play  dead. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  actual  making  of  a  talking  picture 
scene.  In  words  of  one  syllable  let  us  see  what  actually  happens 
on  a  great  sound  stage,  among  microphones  both  wild  and 
domestic. 

The  big  felt-lined  stage  is  buzzing  with  talk.  Electricians  are 
knocking  over  lights,  character  women  are  doing  the  black 
bottom,  blondes  are  fighting  in  corners,  Dr.  Director  Schert- 
zinger is  pulling  out  handfuls  of  his  own  hair  and  stuffing  a  sofa 
pillow  with  it.  Seated  in  a  chair  marked  "  Miss  Compton,"  Dr. 
Menjou  is  trying  to  keep  from  falling  through  his  eight  inch 
collar.  In  a  chair  marked  "Mr.  Entwhistle,"  Miss  Compton, 
an  English  actress,  is  trying  to  say  "America"  so  that  it  will 
sound  less  like  "Hemuddicah!" 

At  last  Dr.  Schertzinger,  having  pulled  out  the  last  hair,  says, 
"Are  we  all  set?" 

The  young  electrical  doctor  puts  down  his  diploma,  swallows 
his  toothpick  and  says  "oh  kay !" 

"Lock  the  doors!"  booms  the  assistant  director. 


2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 


My  chief  sub- 
ject  was  Dr. 
Adolphe  Menjou, 
who  was  sewed 
into  a  claw-ham- 
mer in  1919  and 
has  not  since 
emerged .  The  big 
felt-lined  stage 
was  in  action. 

The  cameras 
and  the  meduUae 
oblongatae  were 
beating  as  one. 

"Darling,"  said 
Dr.  Menjou,  "our 
two  hearrts  are 
beating  togedder 
like  one." 

"Cut!"  yelled 
Director  Schert- 
zinger. 
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icture 


By  Prof.  Dr.  Leonard  Hall 

{Western  Electric  Co.) 


The  mighty  portals  shut  out  the  world. 

The  professional  shushers  all  begin  shushing. 

Four  cameramen,  with  dirks  in  their  teeth,  are  shut  into  air- 
proof,  sound-proof  cells  with  their  cameras  and  a  dozen 
tarantulas.  Electricians  maladjust  the  lights  for  the  last  time. 
Dr.  Menjou  and  a  bon-bon  blonde  take  their  places  on  the 
"set."  The  blonde  looks  as  though  she  wishes  a  cloudburst 
would  descend  and  melt  her.  Dr.  Menjou  has  the  gay  and 
debonair  appearance  of  a  gentleman  about  to  be  hanged. 

"How  are  yah  fi.xed,  kid?"  asks  Dr.  Menjou,  in  his  best 
Parisian. 

"Oke,"  says  Dr.  Schertzinger. 

A  field  piece  booms  from  the  roof  of  the  studio.  Signal  flags 
are  run  up  at  the  masthead.  Rockets  break  in  the  afternoon 
sky.  A  bell  is  rung — once,  twice,  thrice.  A  whistle  blows 
sharply. 

young 
electrical  doctor  into  a  telephone. 


Silence  falls.    The  cameras  and  the  medullae 
oblongatae,  or  sound  dinguses,  are  beating  as 
one.    Eye  and  ear  are  in  "synchronization," 
or  "are  sunk,"  as  we  scientists  say. 
In  the  mLxer  they  are  being  mixed, 
or  mu.x. 

Here  comes 
Dr.  Menjou, 
gnawing  first  at 

' PLEASE     TURN 
TO    PAGE    100 
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yf^    THE  ARGYLE  CASE— Warners 

THIS  is  not  only  Thomas  Meighan's  first  talkie;  it  is  one 
of  the  most  logical  murtler  mysteries  we've  yet  seen.  As 
a  modern  Sherlock  Holmes-Craig  Kennedy  sort  of  sleuth, 
Meighan  is  superb.  The  story  is  sane,  sophisticated  and 
thrilling.  High  above  the  plane  of  the  ordinary  crook  melo- 
drama, the  battle  is  one  of  wits,  not  gats.  It  is  vibrant  with 
mental  action  and  suspense. 

H.  B.  Warner  is  singularly  fine  in  the  role  of  Joint  A r gyle's 
attorney.  Lila  Lee,  as  the  chief  siispect,  and  Gladys  Brock- 
well,  a  mystery  woman,  are  both  splendid.  There  are  too 
few  flashes  of  ZaSu  Pitts  of  the  querulous  voice. 

This  picture  shows  a  marked  improvement  in  the  voice 
reproductions  of  the  Vitaphone.  Howard  Bretherton's  di- 
rection is  highly  commendable.    All  Talkie. 


■^    ON  WITH  THE  SHOW— Warners 

ONE   hundred   per   cent   everything — singing,    dancing, 
talking  and  technicolor.    The  color  photography  makes 
it  unique. 

The  situations  have  whiskers,  but  the  transitions  from 
back  stage  drama  to  footlight  hey-hey  are  well  done.  There 
is  a  large  chorus  with  lively  dance  routines,  and  tuneful 
music.  The  conversation  consists  of  snappy  comebacks, 
1910  variety. 

Performances  from  the  large  cast  are  almost  uniformly 
good,  with  Joe  E.  Brown  standing  out  with  sparkling  comedy 
interpolations.  Sam  Hardy  scores  as  the  harassed  pro- 
ducer, and  Betty  Compson  is  optically  entertaining.  The 
Blues  singing  of  Ethel  Waters  is  a  highlight.  Alan  Cros- 
land's  direction  is  competent.    All  Talkie. 
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(REO.  U.  fl.  PAT.  OFF.)     M  ^ 

A  Review  of  the  New  Pictures 


yi^    BROADWAY— Universal 

THE  original  of  all  the  night  club  and  underworld  dramas 
— and  still  the  most  effective.  You  may  quarrel  with 
the  too  lavish  settings  given  the  Dunning-Abbott  play,  but 
you'll  have  no  complaint  against  Director  Paul  Fejos'  direct 
and  sharp  handling  of  the  story. 

Here  you  will  find  no  hodgepodge  talkie,  tr>ing  to  get  by 
on  the  strength  of  its  novelty,  but  an  expert  drama,  with 
concise  dialogue,  tense  melodrama  and,  for  the  most  part, 
good  acting. 

Glenn  Tryon  plays  the  role  of  the  innocent  hoofer  em- 
broiled in  a  bootlegging  murder. 

Tryon  is  surprisingly  good  in  a  difficult  part.  But  he  has 
keen  competition  in  Thomas  E.  Jackson,  a  member  of  the 
stage  cast,  and  Evelyn  Brent,  as  the  vengeful  chorus  girl, 
who  steal  the  show.  Mr.  Jackson  is  decidedly  a  talkie  find. 
What  a  voice!  Paul  Porcasi,  as  the  proprietor  of  the  night 
club,  also  duplicates  the  hit  he  made  on  the  stage.  Merna 
Kennedy  is  not  so  good  and  is  swamped  by  superior  per- 
formances. 

"Broadway"  is  tricked  out  with  theme  songs,  with  special 
dancing  acts  and  with  a  mammoth  cabaret  scene,  three 
times  as  large  as  any  New  York  night  club. 

But  these  bits  of  over-elaboration  are  immediately  for- 
gotten in  the  rush  of  the  melodrama  back-stage  in  the  night 
club. 

And  so  you  will  not  be  disappointed  in  Universal's  version 
of  one  of  the  most  entertaining  plays  presented  in  several 
seasons.    All  Talkie. 


SAVES    YOUR    PICTURE    TIME    AND    MONEY 


The  Best  Pictures  of  the  Month 

BROADWAY  EVANGELINE 

THE  ARGYLE  CASE  ON  WITH  THE  SHOW 

FASHIONS  IN  LOVE  PRISONERS 

THUNDERBOLT 

The  Best  Performances  of  the  Month 

Thomas  Meighan  in  "The  Argyle  Case" 

Thomas  Jackson  in  "Broadway" 

Evelyn  Brent  in  "Broadway" 

Adolphe  Menjou  in  "Fashions  in  Love" 

George  Bancroft  in  "Thunderboh" 

Casts  of  all  photoplays  reviewed  will  be  found  on  page  14-1 


y^    EVANGELINE— United  Artists 

THIS  is  a  most  unusual  picture.  It  has  a  synchronized 
score  but  no  dialogue.  It  took  six  months  to  make  and 
cost  a  half  million  dollars.  It  marks  Edwin  Carevve's  seven- 
teenth anniversary  as  a  motion  picture  director.  It  is  the 
filrii  version  of  one  of  the  best  loved  Ameiican  poems. 

The  poet  Longfellow's  story  of  the  Arcadian  lovers,  Evan- 
geline and  Gabriel,  who  are  torn  from  each  other  on  their 
wedding  day  and  spend  all  their  lives  trying  to  find  each 
other,  is  familiar  to  every  school  child. 

Dolores  Del  Rio  plays  Evangeline  and  while  she  does  not 
talk,  she  sings  both  in  French  and  English  and  her  voice  will 
qualify  when  she  wishes  to  talk.  In  her  Norman  cap  and 
curls,  she  hardly  looks  as  beautiful  as  formerly,  but  she  gives 
a  fine  characterization  of  the  French  peasant  girl  and  her 
transformation  as  the  old  lady  is  striking.  Roland  Drew  as 
Gabriel  is  satisfactory  and  Donald  Reed  as  Baptisle  is 
particularly  pleasing. 

The  dramatization  by  Finis  Fox,  who  has  done  most  of 
the  Del  Rio  pictures,  is  a  fine  elaboration  of  the  original. 
Everything  has  been  done  to  make  this  picture  entertaining, 
pictorially  beautiful  and  historically  correct.  Miss  Del  Rio 
is  seven  hours  in  icy  cold,  fast  moving  rapids  for  a  scene  that 
runs  only  a  few  minutes.  The  town  of  Grand  Pre  is  built 
and  burned  down  at  a  huge  cost. 

The  picture  just  misses  being  notable,  but  the  gorgeous 
breath-taking  settings  and  the  universal  appeal  of  the  love 
story  guarantee  intense  interest.  It  would  be  a  distinct  loss 
to  miss  "Evangeline."    Sound. 


^    FASHIONS  IN  LOVE— Paramount 

ADOLPHE  MENJOU  breaks  out  with  a  voice,  a  French 
accent  and  the  best  performance  he  has  given  in  many  a 
movie  moon.  Disguised  by  a  ridiculous  title,  this  is  "The 
Concert,"  played  so  successfully  by  Leo  Ditrichstein.  It's 
an  old  school  farce  of  a  concert  pianist  whose  spirit  to  be  a 
Lothario  is  willing,  but  whose  flesh  is  weak.  Its  glaring 
fault  is  that  a  great  musician  should  compose  such  inferior 
melodies.  Fay  Compton  and  Miriam  Seegar,  both  from  the 
English  stage  (the  former  a  native  of  Britain,  the  latter  an 
American  girl)  give  their  first  film  performances  in  this 
country.    Both  are  capable  actresses. 

But  the  honors  go  to  the  star.  His  French  accent  is  ex- 
cellent, although  he  was  born  in  Pennsylvania.  Not  a  great 
picture  but  big  entertainment.    All  Talkie. 


^    PRISONERS— First  National 

THIS  is  not  another  "Divine  Lady,"  but  it  is  an  interest- 
ing story  of  a  girl's  struggles  to  lift  herself  up  by  her  boot 
straps.  A  beautiful  Hungarian  peasant  girl,  Riza  Riga,  be- 
comes involved  with  the  proprietor  of  a  low-class  night  club 
where  she  is  an  entertainer.  To  escape  him,  she  steals  money 
and  runs  away.  Her  weakness  again  overtakes  her  and  she 
steals  to  buy  clothes  whereby  she  can  charm  one  Nicholas 
Cathay.  Alas,  alack!  It  is  the  irony  of  fate  that  he  is  the 
lawyer  called  to  defend  her  when  she  is  arrested.  Now, 
don't  get  excited.  This  is  a  different  "trial"  scene.  Ian 
Keith  plays  the  difficult  role  of  Cathay,  while  Otto  Matiesen 
and  Bela  Lugosi  also  have  important  roles.  Ferenc  Molnar's 
play  becomes  effective  screen  entertainment  and  Corinne 
Griffith  is  quite  adorable.    Part  Talkie. 
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Sound  or  Silent,  You  Will  Find   the 


THUNDER- 
BOLT— 
Paramount 

* 

All  Talkie 


the    black 
watch- 
Fox 

All  Talkie 


WITHOUT  George  Bancroft  and  Josef  von  Sternberg,  this 
would  have  been  just  another  gangster  yarn.  But  Ban- 
croft gives  it  realism;  von  Sternberg  artistry.  A  best-of-the- 
month,  but  crowded  over  here  by  six  other  good  films.  Fay 
Wray  sheds  the  crinolines,  and  the  silence,  and  steps  out  as 
a  very  fast  young  lady  with  a  lovely  voice.  She  and  Richard 
Arlen,  who  is  e.xcellent,  .supply  the  romance. 


HOW  Captain  King  saved  India  from  the  mad  hordes  across 
the  Himalayas.  Tretty  extravagant  and  unconsciously 
hilarious  when  the  brusque  captain  (Victor  McLaglen)  makes 
love  to  the  goddess  of  the  Khyber  Pass  hillmen  (Myrna  Loy). 
McLaglen  is  not  fitted  for  this  sort  of  role.  The  film  has  two 
superb  opening  reels,  showing  the  Black  Watch  entraining  in 
London.  Miss  Loy  is  good  as  Yasmani,  the  mountain  girl  leader. 


THE  MYS- 
TERIOUS 
DR.  FU 
MANCHU— 
Paramount 

All  Talkie 


CHARMING 

SINNERS— 

Paramount 

All    Talkie 


TAKE  off  those  drooping  moustaches,  Warner  Oland,  we 
know  you.  And  you  too,  Jean  Arthur,  even  if  you  do  walk 
around  in  a  hypnotic  state.  And  that  big  curtain  with  the 
blood-stained  dragon — why,  it's  onh-  a  prop.  Yessir,  this  is  one 
of  those  mystery  yarns  that  don't  carry  conviction.  As  the 
title  would  lead  you  to  believe,  this  concerns  an  old  Chinese 
badie  with  the  most  ripping  methods  of  committing  murder. 


RUTH  CHATTERTON,  who  has  done  such  tense,  dramatic 
work  in  her  recent  pictures,  has  an  opportunity  for  some 
delightful  shadings  in  the  picture  version  of  Maugham's  "  Mar- 
riage Holiday."  Clive  Brook  is  excellent  as  the  physician-hus- 
band who  plays  a  little  with  his  wife's  best  friend,  the  beautiful 
Mary  Nolan.  Bill  Powell  gives  his  usual  suave  performance 
— this  time  as  the  ''other  man."     Delightful  entertainment. 


THUNDER 
M.-G.-M. 

Sound 


THE  GLAD 
RAG  DOLL— 

Warners 

All  Talkie 


DON'T  be  skeptical.  Lon  Chaney  actually  drives  that  en- 
gine and,  if  you  don't  believe  it,  he'll  show  you  his  honorary 
membership  in  the  brotherhood.  His  only  disguise  is  grey  hair 
and  moustache.  As  usual,  he  turns  in  a  sturdy  performance. 
And,  this  is  your  last  chance  to  see  Phyllis  Haver  on  the  screen. 
She  retired,  you  know,  when  she  became  Mrs.  William  Seaman. 
Snow  storms,  train  wrecks  and  floods.    Good  entertainment. 
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A  TAWDRY  tale  which,  if  done  smartly,  would  have  devel- 
oped into  a  good  satirical  comedy.  Here  it  is  just  hokum 
written  around  a  theme  song.  A  shrewd  showgirl  with  brains 
takes  the  snooty  Philadelphia  Faircbilds  down  the  line  and 
makes  'em  like  it.  They  oppose  her  marriage  to  Jack  Fairchild 
until  she  delves  into  their  private  life.  Dolores  Costello  needs 
better  material  and  direction  than  she  gets  here. 


First  and  Best  Screen  Reviews  Here 


CAREERS— 

First  National 

All  Talkie 


THE  WHEEL 
OF  LIFE— 
Paramount 

All  Talkie 


A  FRENCH  magistrate  in  a  small  town  in  Cochin-China 
finds  himself  unable  to  secure  promotion,  regardless  of 
ability.  He  is  married  to  a  beautiful  woman,  but  she  doesn't 
have  the  inside  dope  on  how  to  promote  a  husband's  "career." 
Her  attempts  to  practice  the  usual  method  brings  disaster. 
Billie  Dove  radiates  beauty;  Carmel  Myers  sings  a  lovely  song; 
Antonio  Moreno  makes  love  nicely.     Fairly  good  suspense. 


THIS  romance  of  a  British  officer  and  his  colonel's  wife  out 
in  India  is  a  bit  disappointing.  The  picture  lacks  the  work- 
manlike touch  which  has  lately  identified  several  outstanding 
Paramount  productions.  It  is  Esther  Ralston's  first  all  talkie, 
and  she's  very  beautiful.  Richard  Dix  plays  with  dignified  re- 
straint. O.  P.  Heggie,  whose  performance  in  "The  Letter"  was 
so  fine,  is  splendid  as  Colonel  Daiigan.    Expertly  synchronized. 


THE 
COCOA- 
NUTS— 
Paramount 

All  Talkie 


SKIN 

DEEP— 

Warners 

All  Talkie 


THE  Marx  Brothers  are  photographed  and  sounded  in  their 
Broadway  musical  comedy  of  this  title.  The  thing  has  been 
screened  in  tola,  painted  back  drops  and  all.  This  shows  signs 
of  hurried  production,  but  Groucho  Marx  is  funny  in  his  rapid 
fire  wise-cracking  and  there  are  hilarious  moments.  His 
brothers  lend  assistance.  Mary  Eaton  and  Oscar  Shaw  are 
present  but  buried  beneath  the  ^larx  antics.    Fairly  good. 


THIS  is  another  revival.  The  original  was  made  seven  years 
ago  with  Milton  Sills  in  the  lead.  In  the  Warner-Vitaphone 
revival,  Monte  Blue  plays  the  frightful  looking  gangster  (it's 
all  done  with  putty  and  theatrical  glue)  whose  face  and  soul 
are  re-made  by  plastic  surgery  and  Alice  Day,  respectively.  A 
fair  crook  yarn  (aren't  we  getting  familiar  with  our  underworld?) 
with  Betty  Compson  as  scheming  and  beautiful  as  ever. 


THE  FAR 

call- 
Fox 

Sound 


THE 

WOMAN 

FROM 

HELLr— 

Fox 

Sound 


A  VIVID  action  story  of  seal  piracy  in  the  Bering  Sea.  A 
crooked  young  sailor  plans  a  raid  on  the  government  seal 
rookeries.  He  precedes  his  crew  to  St.  Paul's  Island,  where  the 
natives  find  that  he's  the  lost  son  of  the  founder  of  the  island. 
The  determined  crew  lands,  mutinies,  and  the  boy  fights  for  his 
family  traditions.  Boy,  what  a  fight!  Short  6«/ sweet!  Charles 
Morton  and  Leila  Hyams  head  the  excellent  cast. 


WHEN  Jaime  Del  Rio  wrote  this  story,  it  looked  like  good 
picture  material.  The  final  achievement,  however,  is 
divested  of  value  except  for  the  intriguing  title.  It  takes  more 
than  modern  credulity  to  believe  a  city  girl  would  give  up  the 
Gay  White  Way  for  a  home  too  small  to  bathe  in.  Mary 
Astor  is  beautiful  and  Bob  Armstrong's  smile  tones  down  his 
villainy.     Mild  entertainment.      [  please  turn  TO  page  110  ] 
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$5,000 ///Fifty  Cash  Prizes 


RULES  OF  CONTEST 


Fifty  cash  prizes  will  be  paid  by  Photoplay  Magazine,  as  follows: 

First  Prize $1,500.00  Fourth  Prize $    250.00 

Second  Prize 1,000.00  Fifth  Prize 125.00 

Third  Prize 500.00  Twenty  Prizes  of  $50  each .    1,000.00 

Twenty-five  prizes  of  $25  each $625.00 


2.  In  four  issues  (the  June,  July,  August  and 
September  numbers)  Photoplay  Magazine  is  publish- 
ing cut  puzzle  pictures  of  the  well-known  motion 
picture  actors  and  actresses.  Eight  complete  cut 
puzzle  pictures  appear  in  each  issue.  Each  cut  puzzle 
picture  will  consist  of  the  lower  face  and  shoulders 
of  one  player,  the  nose  and  eyes  of  another,  and  the 
upper  face  of  a  third.  When  cut  apart  and  properly 
assembled,  eight  complete  portraits  may  be  produced. 
$5,000.00  in  prizes,  as  specified  in  rule  No.  1,  will  be 
paid  to  the  persons  sending  in  the  nearest  correctly 
named  and  most  neatly  arranged  set  of  thirty-two 
portraits. 

3.  Do  not  submit  any  solutions  or  answers  until  after 
the  fourth  set  of  cut  puzzle  pictures  has  appeared  in  the 
September  issue.  Assembled  puzzle  pictures  must  be 
submitted  in  sets  of  thirty-two  only.  Identifying 
names  should  be  written  or  typewritten  below  each 
assembled  portrait.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  contest 
all  pictures  should  be  sent  to  CUT  PICTURE  PUZZLE 
EDITORS,  Photoplay  Magazine,  750  North  Michi- 
gan Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  Be  sure  that  your  full  name 
and  complete  address  is  attached. 

4.  Contestants  can  obtain  help  in  solving  the  cut 
puzzle  pictures  by  carefully  studying  the  poems  appear- 
ing below  the  pictures  in  each  issue.  Each  eight-line 
verse  refers  to  the  two  sets  of  cut  puzzle  pictures  appear- 
ing directly  above  it.  The  six-line  verse  applies  generally 
to  the  four  sets  on  that  page.  Bear  in  mind  that  it  costs 
absolutely  nothing  to  enter  this  contest.  Indeed,  the 
contest  is  purely  an  amusement.  You  do  not  need  to  be 
a  subscriber  or  reader  of  Photoplay  Magazine  to  com- 
pete. You  do  not  have  to  buy  a  single  issue.  You  may 
copy  or  trace  the  pictures  from  the  originals  in  Photo- 


play Magazine  and  assemble  the  pictures  from  the 
copies.  Copies  of  Photoplay  Magazine  may  be 
examined  at  the  New  York  and  Chicago  offices  of  the 
publication,  or  at  public  libraries,  free  of  charge. 

5.  Aside  from  accuracy  in  assembling  and  identifying 
cut  puzzle  pictures,  neatness  in  contestants'  methods  of 
submitting  solutions  will  be  considered  in  awarding 
prizes.  The  thirty-two  cut  puzzle  pictures  or  their 
drawn  duplicates,  must  be  cut  apart,  assembled  and 
pasted  or  pinned  together,  with  the  name  of  the  player 
written  or  typewritten  below. 

6.  The  judges  will  be  a  committee  of  members  of 
Photoplay  Magazine's  staff.  Their  decision  will  be 
final.  No  relatives  or  members  of  the  household  of 
anyone  connected  with  this  publication  can  submit 
solutions.  Otherwise,  the  contest  is  open  to  everyone 
everywhere. 

7.  In  the  case  of  ties  for  any  of  the  first  five  prizes,  the 
full  award  will  be  given  to  each  tying  contestant. 

8.  The  contest  will  close  at  midnight  on  September 
20th.  All  solutions  received  from  the  time  the  fourth 
set  of  pictures  appears  to  the  moment  of  midnight  on 
September  20th  will  be  considered  by  the  judges.  No 
responsibility  in  the  matter  of  mail  delays  or  losses  will 
rest  with  Photoplay  Mag.azine.  Send  your  answers  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  last  set  of  cut  puzzle  pictures 
appears  in  the  September  issue,  which  will  appear  on 
the  newsstands  on  or  about  August  15th.  The  prize 
winners  will  be  announced  in  the  January,  1930,  issue  of 
Photoplay. 

9.  No    solution   will    be    returned    unless    sufificier 
postage  accompanies  the  solution  and  such  request 
made  at  time  of  submission. 


Cut  Puzzle  Pictures  Are  on  Second  and  Third  Pages  Following  This  Announcement 


SUGGESTIONS 


Contestants  should  study  the  poems  appearing  in  connection 
with  the  cut  puzzle  pictures.  These  are  the  indicators  for 
identifying  the  contest  puzzle  pictures  and  winning  prizes. 

Contestants  will  note  that  identifying  numbers  appear  at  the 
margin  of  the  cut  puzzle  pictures.  These  numbers  may  be 
copied  upon  the  cut  portraits,  with  pencil  or  pen,  so  that,  in 
pasting  or  pinning  the  completed  portrait,  it  will  be  possible  to 
show  the  way  the  cut  pieces  originally  appeared. 
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As  no  solutions  may  be  entered  before  the  fourth  set  of  puzzi! 
pictures  appears,  it  is  suggested  that  contestants  merely  pin 
their  solutions  together  until  the  conclusion.  This  will  permit 
the  shifting  and  changing  about  of  pictures  as  the  contest 
progresses — and  will  give  time  for  lengthy  consideration  and 
study. 

Each  cut  puzzle  picture  is  a  portrait  of  a  well-known  motion 
picture  actor  or  actress. 


/'"T'^ROM  the  little  gal  of  Hoot  Gibson's  Westerns  to  leading  woman  for  John  Barrymore — ■ 
A'  that's  what  the  talkies  have  done  for  Marian  Nixon.    Marian's  success  in  the  microphonic 
^     drama  is  one  of  the  surprises  of  the  season.    The  demure  little  ingenue  of  dozens  of  minor 
films  is  now  playing  in  big-time  company 


Photoplay  Magazine's  New  $5,000  Cut  Puzzle  Contest 


^ 


/  AND! 
The  hair  is  a  blonde,  she  has  eyes  of  deep  blue — 
The  eyes  have  the  same  color  plan! 
The  mouth  has  been  married  for  two  happy  years 
To  screenland's  most  rising  young  man! 


3  AND  4 
The  hair's  a  New  Yorker — and  she's  a  brunette— 
"The  eyes  have  appeared  close  to  love; 
The  mouth  has  been  often — too  often! — miscast. 
But  her  r61es  sh^  has  risen  above. 


The  hair  is  soft  brown,  with  a  light  golden  sheen,  The  hair  went  to  school  in  a  convent;  the  eyts 
The  eyes  were  renamed  for  a  bird.  Just  outside  the  States  first  saw  day. 
The  mouth  is  quite  new  to  the  films — and  her  voice  The  mouth  posed  for  artists,  and  once  on  the  stage- 
In  a  talkie  was  recently  heard!  She's  the  loveliest  star,  some  folks  say! 

RESUME 

Two  of  them  are  rmirrted,  two  of  them  are  r\ol. 

Three  of  them  were  born  ir\  the  East. 

Two  gicls  went  to  Zteg^eld's  best  ,fintshtr\g  school, 

They  re  wonders — that  s  saying  the  least! 

One  starred  in  a  number  of  fine  costume  p/uyj. 

And  one  shows  the  ftafiper  with  all  her  wild  ways. 


Complete  Rules  for   Competition   Appear  on  Page  58 


/  AND  1  3  AND  4 

The  hair  went  to  college — the  old  U-  of  K. —  The  h^ir  is  from  England — was  there  on  the  stage; 

The  eyes  did  two  parts  from  Van  Dine.  The  eyes  have  a  seven  year  child — 

The  mouth  was  twice  married;  his  last  romance  grew  The  rr^outh  plays  the  trombone  (don't  take  it  too  hard- 

In  a  picture  of  Russia — 'twas  fine!  For  he's  otherwise  quite  undefiled!) 

The  hair  played  in  stock,  and  with  L.  Ditrichstein;  The  h^ir  with  Lupe  Velez  appeared  on  the  screen. 

The  eyes  went  to  Paramount  class;  The  eyes  knew  film  fame  with  L   Cish. 

The  mouth  took  a  gallant  part  in  the  World  War,  The  mputh  has  done  villains — oh,  when  he  is  bad 

And  at  Ypres  he  was  wounded,  alas!  He's  a^  wicked  as  people  could  wish! 

RESUME 

Three  came  from  the  Vejl — sUghtly  middlic.  al  thai! 

And  two  are  extrernely  brunette. 

And  two  have  been  rnarried.  and  one  u  divorced — 

And  one  is  not  married,  as  yet! 

Tvx>  of  them  have  light  eyes,  they're  all  very  iaU-~- 


Arvi  all  are  the  sort  for  which  womenfolk  fall: 


ry  I 
fall 


Duncan 


/f^  sixteen,  Joan  Bennett  ran  away  from  school  and  married.    At  seventeen  she  was  the  mother 
^^yi   of  a  daughter.    And  now  at  eighteen,  she  is  divorced.    On  the  opposite  page  you  will  find 
the  story  of  a  refreshingly  unconventional  and  interesting  young  actress,  who  is  determined 
to  live  up  to  the  traditions  of  a  daring  and  fascinating  stage  family 


Over 

Now 


Joan  Bennett  has  no 

further  use  for  this 

thing  called  love 

By  Marquis  Busby 


WHEN  Joan  Bennett  was  sixteen  she  packed  her 
nightie  and  her  toothbrush  and  walked  calmlj'  away 
from  her  boarding  school  in  Versailles,  bound  for 
London,  a  certain  romantic  swain,  and  marriage. 
At  seventeen  "a  little  stranger"  joined  the  family.  Now,  just 
past  eighteen,  Joan  is  in  Hollywood  with  a  divorce  and  well  on 
her  way  to  screen  fame.  She  was  Ronald  Colman's  leading  lady 
in  "Bulldog  Drummond,"  and  will  appear  in  "Three  Live 
Ghosts"  and  "Disraeli."  Before  these  pictures  she  played  a 
small  part  with  William  Boyd  in  "Power." 

Now,  isn't  that  a  mark  for  all  properly  ambitious  girls  to  aim 
at?  Yes,  she  still  has  the  baby,  a  beautiful  little  girl  now  at  the 
"faw  down"  stage.  The  baby  was  a  constant  source  of  embar- 
rassment to  the  Goldwyn  publicity  offices  during  the  filming  of 
"  Bulldog  Drummond."  An  eighteen-year-old  leading  lady  had 
no  business  with  a  healthy  infant,  nor  even  an  unhealthy  one, 
for  that  matter.  So  baby  was  kept  in  the  background.  Joan 
herself  is  intensely  proud  of  her  daughter. 

It  would  be  surprising  to  discover  a  daughter  of  Richard 
Bennett  to  be  lacking  in  at  least  the  rudiments  of  practical, 
everyday  sophistication.  Bennett  plrc  was  shocking  prim 
maiden  aunts  fifteen  years  ago  in  Brieux's  play-preachment, 
"Damaged  Goods,"  and  even  today,  when  it  seems  like  a  dull 
evening,  he  indulges  in  caustic  curtain  talks  about  critics  so 
benighted  as  to  disapprove  of  his  plays. 

Joan,  the  youngest  of  the  Bennett  daughters  three,  is  no  blot 
on  the  family  'scutcheon.  She  is  a  poised  young  woman  of  the 
world  with  amazing  chameleon  gray-green  eyes,  and  a  manner 
as  cool  as  a  cucumber — at  once  a  protection  to  the  lady  and  a 
challenge  to  all  up  and  coming  young  men. 

"  Father  was  furious  when  I  married,"  Joan  explained  to  me. 
"He  thought  that  I  was  too  young,  and  would  live  to  rue  the 
day,  so  to  speak.  I  never  have  and  I  never  shall.  Every  girl, 
I  suppose,  has  thoughts  of  marriage  and  babies.  It's  one  of 
those  experiences  one  has  to  have.  Well,  I've  had  it,  and  it's 
all  over  with.  I  don't  think  I  shall  marry  again.  I'm  glad  I 
tried  it  while  I  was  young.    Of  course,  being  the  youngest  of 


Joan  Bennett,  in- 
spiration of  all 
the  mysterious 
adventure  in 
"Bulldog  Drum- 
mond," is  eigh- 
teen 


the  Bennett  sisters,  I  would  be  the  first  to  make  father  a  grand- 
father." 

With  every  opportunity  to  follow  a  stage  career,  this  golden- 
haired,  svelte  Joan  grew  up  without  any  burning  desire  to  bear 
the  flaming  torch  of  histrionics  to  new  heights.  During  her 
boarding  school  days  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  she  was  always 
taking  part  in  amateur  theatricals  but  her  favorite  studies  were 
languages  and  music.  She  was  quite  sure  that  her  career  was  to 
become  the  wife  of  some  nice  young  man  and  settle  down  in  a 
cottage  covered  with  roses  and  mortgages. 

"  My  decision  to  go  on  the  stage  was  a  rather  sudden  affair," 
Joan  smiled,  and  those  smiles  are  all  to  the  good.  "Father  gave 
me  a  role  in  the  play  in  which  he  is  now  appearing,  'Jarnegan.' 
I  played  a  bad  girl  who  died  in  the  second  act.  There  was 
another  bad  girl  who  died  in  the  first  act.  I  thought  I  might  as 
well  spend  as  much  of  the  evening  as  possible.  On  the  last  night 
of  'Jarnegan'  in  New  York,  John  Considine  was  in  the  audience 
and  offered  me  the  leading  role  with  Ronald  Cohnan  in  'Bull- 
dog Drummond.'  " 

SINCE  Joan  came  to  Hollywood  she  has  been  joined  by  her 
two  sisters,  although  each  of  the  girls  maintains  her  own  sepa- 
rate establishment.  Constance  Bennett,  well  known  in  Para- 
moimt  pictures  four  years  ago  and  who,  at  that  time,  had  no  love 
for  the  fair  and  sunny  Hollywood,  will  make  pictures  for  Pathe. 
Barbara  Bennett,  dancing  partner  of  the  late  Maurice  and  now 
married  to  Morton  Downey,  the  tenor,  will  appear  in  RKO 
productions.  It  is  the  first  time  in  several  years  that  the  girls 
have  been  together  in  the  same  city. 

Joan's  sophisticated  bearing  and  her  splendid  speaking  voice, 
are  undoubtedly  the  result  of  years  of  association  with  stage 
people,  and  the  polishing-off  process  of  European  schooling. 

"When  we  girls  were  very  young  father  used  to  engage  a 
governess  and  take  us  about  with  him  on  road  tours.  I  can 
remember  being  taken  on  the  stage  by  father  when  he  made 
curtain  bows  at  the  close  of  'Damaged  Goods.'  I  was  three 
then.    I  have  always  been  about   [  ple.i^se  turn  to  page  119  ] 
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H-jow  They  Manage 


Joan  Crawford  planned  her  house  as 
the  setting  for  a  perpetual  honeymoon 


%^m^^^mmm: 


■ftl 


Wells'  "Outline  of  History,"  Lud- 
wig's  "Life  of  Napoleon."  "Yes,  I 
am  really  reading  them,"  says  Joan, 
smilingly.  "Doug  is  crazy  about 
Napoleon  just  now — " 

The  dining  room,  guiltless  of  rugs, 
is  pure  Spanish — large,  antique  table, 
twelve  chairs,  sideboard, chinacloset, 
all  matching.  A  tall,  painted  screen 
guards  the  door  from  the  pantry. 
Green  drapes  shroud  the  tall  French 
windows  leading  out  to  the  patio. 

The  sun  porch  has  windows  on 
three  sides,  and  is  furnished  with  a 
gay  rug,  comfortable  chairs,  little 
tables — and  shelves  galore,  all  within 
reaching  distance. 

These  shelves  are  the  home  of 
Joan's  toys.  You  never  saw  such  a 
wonderful  collection  of  toys,  outside 
of  a  department  store  at  Christmas 
time.  One  precious  doll,  with  lovely 
long  hair,  used  to  belong  to  Joan's 
grandmother — but  most  of  the  toys 
are  modern,   diabolically   clever, 


A  gay  rug,  colorful  pillows  and  drapes,  lamps  and 
comfortable  chairs  and  settees  make  Joan's  sun- 
porch  an  attractive  place  at  any  hour.  The  shelves 
hold  her  collection  of  dolls   and    toyland  animals 


JOAN  CRAWFORD'S  charming  ten-room  house  at  Brent- 
wood Park  was  prepared  for  its  master  many  weeks — 
perhaps  many  months — before  Joan  and  Douglas  Fair- 
banks, Jr.,  as  bride  and  groom,  returned  from  New  York. 
They  were  quietly  married  in  that  city  on  June  3rd,  as  all 
the  world  now  knows. 

One  approaches  the  house  over  rustic  stepping-stones,  across 
a  broad,  velvety  lawn,  and  through  a  Spanish  patio  to  the  front 
door.  The  bright  brass  knocker  on  this  door  represents  two 
heads,  male  and  female,  lips  pressed  in  a  long  kiss. 

Joan  herself  is  quite  liable  to  answer  the  door,  with  home-like 
informality.  If  it  is  daytime,  she  will  probably  be  wearing  a 
little  sleeveless  sport  dress  and  a  gay  sweater. 

The  floor  of  the  hall,  and  of  the  dining  room  leading  directly 
from  it,  is  of  terra-cotta  tiles.  A  precious  old  carved  Italian 
chest  forms  a  seat  in  the  hall. 

The  living  room  is  carpeted  in  soft  green,  with  rich,  brocaded 
silk  drapes  hanging  from  ceiling  to  floor  at  the  French  windows. 
The  center  of  the  room  is  bare,  giving  an  impression  of  space. 
Two  settees,  upholstered  in  the  same  gold  fabric  used  for  the 
curtains,  form  a  nook  at  the  fireplace;  a  low,  round  table,  laden 
with  smoking  paraphernalia,  is  between  them.  Other  golden 
chairs,  a  green  divan,  and  tiny  Italian  occasional  tables,  are 
arranged  in  confidential  mood  near  the  walls — and  a  grand 
piano,  covered  with  a  rich  Burmese  drape,  supports  a  large 
picture  of  Joan  and  young  Doug  together,  near  a  huge  vase  of 
gladioli. 

A  few  books  in  this  room,  on  low  tables  near  cosy  chairs — • 


>^.: 
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These  gates  separate  the  living  and  dining  rooms 
in  modern  fashion.  And,  as  you'll  agree,  the  grill 
work  isn't  the  only  thing  decorating  the  archway 
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Their  IiQ^.es 


By 
Alma  Whitaker 


irresistibly  funny.  A  life-size  hen 
that  cackles  and  lays  an  egg!  A 
life-size  baby  pig,  that  walks  and 
grunts!  Teddy  bears  of  every 
shape  and  size — with  provocative 
expressions.  Rag  dogs,  rag  dolls, 
gorgeous  lady  dolls,  clowns  that 
sing — and,  at  the  end  of  the  porch, 
a  little  table  about  two  feet  high, 
with  four  chairs,  and  four  funny 
dolls  seated  in  them  —  with  the 
table  laid  for  dinner.  This  last 
outfit  was  the  gift  of  Doug,  Jr., 
last  Christmas.  A  monster  elec- 
tric railroad,  with  complete  equip- 
ment— Joan's  Christmas  gift  to 
Doug,  Jr. 


The  mistress  and  the  new  master  of  the  house  stop 
to  admire  the  beauty  of  the  informal  patio  garden, 
abounding  with  shrubs  and  bright  flowers.  A  foun- 
tain, in  the  image  of  a  lovely  dryad,  malies  tinkling 
music  here 


"We  play  with  them  for  hours  and  hours,"  confesses 
Joan. 

A  second  patio  garden  lies  outside  of  this  porch,  with  a 
fountain  in  the  middle,  and  flowers  and  shrubbery  galore. 
"  I'm  going  to  plant  some  high  shrubbery  beyond,  to  shut 
out  the  vacant  lot  next  door,"  explains  Joan. 

Next  the  tiny  breakfast  room — with  a  pair  of  twitter- 
ing love-birds  in  the  window,  flirting  away  in  a  gilded 
cage! 

Joan  has  quite  a  household  of  pets.  Beside  the  birds, 
there  is  "Coquette,"  the  Chow  pug,  named  after  Mary 
Pickford's  picture — Mary,     [  please  turn  to  page  84  ] 


The  little  stairway,  decorated  with 
colored  tiles,  that  leads  to  the  entrance 
hall.  Oddly  shaped  windows  and  door- 
ways, beamed  ceilings  and  tiled  floors  add 
much  to  the  beauty  of  this  house 


Exquisitely  wrought  laces,  dainty  painted 
furniture,  closets  that  are  models  of 
orderliness.  These  make  Joan's  bedroom 
a  charming  place.  She  is  an  industrious 
housewife  as  well  as  a  successful  actress 


Q5 


onahan 


Wherein  a  twenty-minute  egg 

discovers  that  not  all  movie 

stars  have  marshmallow  heads 

and  muscles 


Illustrated 

h 
R.  Van  Buren 


'Tug"  Monahan 


THE  mellow  chimes  of  a  gilt-edged  Parisian  clock  sounded  midnight 
as  a  man  and  a  woman  entered  the  magnificent  pavilion  and  paused 
for  a  moment,  as  though  dazzled  by  the  cascade  of  light  that  streamed 
like  honey  from  the  lofty  crystal  chandeliers. 

Then,  without  speaking,  they  began  their  fateful  pilgrimage  down  the 
thick,  claret  colored  rug,  watched  by  careless  eyes  from  the  triple  tier  of 
marble  balconies  spaced  by  Moorish  arches.  On  they  went,  unheeding  the 
richly  tasselled  hangings  of  blue  and  olive,  the  uniformed  sentries,  the  gal- 
leries of  regal  paintings,  the  patrician  outline  of  satin  covered  furniture. 

The  girl  walked  with  the  remoteness  of  a  French  aristocrat,  her  rather 
plain  face  transfigured  by  a  rapt  idealism;  the  man  plodded  beside  her  with 
head  bowed  in  thought,  enormous  hands  clenched,  until  a  sound  like  hushed 
thunder  warned  him  that  a  multitude  was  pouring  through  the  doors  behind 
them. 

He  had  barely  grasped  the  girl's  arm  before  the  mob  was  barking  at  their 
heels,  sweeping  them  helplessly  forward,  not  to  a  guillotine,  but  into  the 
crisp  gloom  of  an  autumn  evening  in  Detroit,  for  the  show  was  over. 

A  biting  wind  hurried  them  along  Bagley  Avenue,  but  although  INIiss 
Sadie  Allen's  legs  were  protected  by  only  the  sheerest  chiffon,  she  showed  no 
sign  of  returning  to  normalcy  until  Grand  Circus  Park  was  reached. 

Once  there  she  allowed  her  dreamy  brown  eyes  to  wander  casually  over 
her  hulking  escort;  then,  wincing  at  this  mundane  spectacle,  they  vaulted 
once  more  to  the  heavens  and  a  long,  luxurious  sigh  escaped  from  her  gen- 
erous mouth. 

"Gee,"  she  murmured,  "but  he  certainly  is  swell!" 

"Yeah,"  sneered  Mr.  Tug  Monahan,  "beginnin'  with  his  head." 

"The  grace  of  him,"  said  the  girl  softly,  ignoring  this  coarse  allusion. 
"The  elegant  way  he  grabbed  hold  of  the  heroine  without  even  ruffling  his 
silk  dressing  gown.  I  just  sat  there  and  pretended  it  was  me — alone  in  the 
twilight  with  Carlos  Cabrillo!  No  wonder  all  you  clumsy  gorillas  are  jealous 
of  him." 

MR.  MONAHAN,  who  was  built  on  the  general  lines  of  a  Windsor  ferry- 
boat, scowled  ferociously.  He  did  this  without  effort,  for  nature  had 
topped  his  torso  with  a  set  of  second-hand  features  to  which  some  of 
nature's  children  had  added  a  smashed  nose  and  cauliflower  ears. 

"What!"  he  bawled.  "Jealous  of  a  guy  who  looks  like  me  bootblack?  Go 
on,  Sadie,  you're  nuts.  It  just  naturally  riles  me  to  hear  you  rave  about 
such  a  fake,  that's  all." 

"Be  careful  who  you're  calling  a  fake,"  said  Sadie  hotly.  "Didn't  you 
see  him  throw  those  eight  men  down  a  flight  of  stairs?" 

Tug  leered  incredulously.  "Don't  you  suppose  them  birds  had  instruc- 
tions to  take  a  dive?" 

"Certainly  not,"  sniffed  Sadie.  "Haven't  you  read  how  Carlos  always 
lets  the  villains  try  their  hardest?  'He conquers  them,'"  she  quoted  from 
memory,  "  'by  virtue  of  his  superior  skill  and  agility,  due  to  his  boyhood  train- 
ing in  old  Barcelona,  where  he  practiced  dodging  wild  bulls  on  the  family 
estate.'  " 

"He  couldn't  dodge  my  left  hook,"  declared  Mr.  Monahan,  "and  what's 
more,  maybe  he'U  get  a  chance  to  try  it." 

"That's  right,  talk  big  with  twenty  states  between  you,"  scoffed  Miss 
Allen.      "What  use  has  California  for  a  third-rate  prizefighter,  anyway?" 
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"  Plenty,"  said  Tug  grimly,  "  and  don't  be  knock- 
in'  your  future  husband.  I'm  goin'  to  battle  in  four 
semi-finals  out  there  and  I  leave  for  the  coast  to- 
morrow night.  I'd  of  told  _vou  this  before  if  you'd 
quit  gurglin'  about  Carlos.  Listen,  baby,  you'd 
better  forget  that  slinkin'  shadow  and  marry  me 
while  >'ou're  able.  Then  you  won't  have  to  work  in 
no  laundry." 

Sadie's  broad  and  unfashionable  bosom  heaved 
rapidly.  She  knew  in  her  heart  that  her  chances 
were  few,  but  she  realized  that  Tug  would  never  be 
harassed  by  se.\-starved  damsels,  and  her  daily  pe- 
rusal of  ".\dvice  to  the  Lovelorn"  had  satisfied  her 
that  the  proper  thing  was  to  keep  him  guessing — 
for  a  while. 


f^eM 


enace 


By   Stewart    Robertson 


"I ,  I  couldn't,"  she  faltered.    "Perhaps  a  girl  could  get 

used  to  that  face  of  yours  across  the  table  but  she'd  always  be 
pining  for  Carlos.  Everything  about  him  is  perfect,  Tug,  he's 
the  best  man  I've  evei  seen." 

"I  can  see  where  I've  got  to  sock  that  guy,"  said  Mr.  IMona- 
han  viciously,  as  he  hailed  a  Cass  Avenue  bus.  "The  chances 
are  thousands  of  dizzy  dames  all  over  the  country  are  sobbin' 
about  him,  and  it's  a  bet  that  he  wouldn't  leave  none  of  you 
even  butter  his  hair.  It's  up  to  me  to  slough  him  in  the  name 
of  all  us  ordinary  fellows,  and  I'll  make  that  prolile  of  his  look 
like  a  crumpled  fender." 


"I'll  tell  him  that 
"Don't  ask  me  to 
Choke  on  it. 


MISS  ALLEN  eyed  him  tantalizingly, 
ne.xt  time  I  write,"  she  stated 

"Huh?"  said  her  startled  companion, 
swallow  that.    I'm  no  whale." 

"  We've  been  corresponding  for  three  months 
if  you'd  rather." 

"I  suppose  he  sends  out  a  circular  to  all  his  invisible  girl 
friends,  hey?    What  does  he  use — a  stencil?" 

"He  writes  a  classy,  dignified  letter,  on  grand  purple  paper. 
I  keep  them  all  tied  with  ribbon  under  my  pillow." 


Sadie 


" Listen,"  said  the 

disgruntled  swain, 

"this  is  the  last 

time  I'll  fork  up  six 

bits  for  you  to  gape 

at   that    Spanish 

squawker.     I  might 

as  well  have  had  a 

dummy  beside  me 

tonight,  but  I'm  not 

as  thick  as  I  look." 
He  lapsed  into  an 

uneasy  silence  while 

the  bus  bumped  and 

bounded  uptown 

until   it   reached 

Ferry  Street,  where 

the  pair  alighted.     Sadie  walked  thoughtfully  to  her  boarding 

house  steps  and  had  about  decided  to  smooth  ilr.  jVIonahan's 

feathers  with  a  caress  when  she  was  suddenly  imprisoned  by 

two  muscular  arms. 

"  Come  on,  give  us  a  kiss,"  growled  Tug,  scorning  the  correct 

preliminaries  for  such  a  favor, 
and  leaning  over,  he  im- 
pressed several  ine.xpert  sa- 
lutes on  vaiious  parts  of  the 
struggling  lady's  counte- 
nance. "Yell  for  Carlos, 
baby,"  he  chuckled,  "and 
maybe  he'll  drop  out  of  a  tree, 
or  somethin',  like  he  done  in 
the  picture." 

The  seething  Sadie,  with 
all  a  female's  fury  at  being 
anticipated,  scratched  her- 
self loose  and  ran  up  to  the 
door.  "  You  roughneck ! "  she 
panted.  "You  big  homely 
palooka!  Don't  you  ever 
come  near  me  again  and  I 
hope  Carlos  murders  you." 

"You  look  swell  when 
you're  mad,"  observed  Mr. 
Monahan,  commencing  to 
amble  cornerward,  much 
pleased  at  this  turn  of  the 
tide,  "and  you  can  tell  me 
the  rest  tomorrow."  He  pro- 
ceeded a  few  steps,  then 
looked  back.  The  door  was 
slightly  ajar  and  a  white  face 
watched  an.xiously  through 
the  opening.  "  Michigan  Cen- 
tral— four-thirty,"  he  called, 
and  the  door  shut  with  a  pet- 
ulant slam. 

The  cavalier  departed  feel- 
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Grunting,  Tug  Monahan 
tried  to  straighten  up. 
Then  the  handsome  Carlos 
Cabrillo  let  him  have  a 
long  uppercut  to  the  chin. 
A  thoroughly  dazed  Mr. 
Monahan  crashed  through 
the  rail,  made  a  graceful 
arc,  and  p'opped  into  the 
Pacific! 
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How 


to 


If  this  advice  conies 
to  you  too  late 
to  prevent  sun- 
burning,  a  lavish 
application 
of  buttermilk  to 
the  affected  area 
will  quickly  draw 
out  the  painful 
"fire."  This  does 
not  apply  to  a 
severe  burn,  which 
should  be  treated 
at  once  by  a  physi- 
cian 


Raquel  Torres 
demonstrates  the 
correct  system  of 
acquiring  a  real 
tan  withouta  pain- 
ful and  sometimes 
serious  burn.  This 
beach  helmet  is 
the  newest  creation 
in  seaside  mil- 
linery. It  amply 
shades  face  and 
eyes,  and  the 
netting  veil  keeps 
out  insects 


Take 
A 

Sun 
Bath 


Expert  ad- 
vice on  how  to 
bronze  your 
skin  without 
burning 


The  right  way.  Begin 
with  only  five  minutes 
a  day,  slowly  increas- 
ing the  time.  Rub 
the  exposed  skin  with 
plain  vinegar  and  pro- 
tect the  eyes  from  sun 
glare  with  dark 
glasses.  Do  not  ex- 
pose your  feet  to  the 
direct  sun,  but  keep 
them   lightly  covered 


Reeling  Around 

^* — f  with 


/ 


Leonard   Hall 


The  Girls  of  Hollywood 

The  girls  of  Hollywood  are  nice. 
They're  made  of  lipstick,  fire  and  ice. 

Their  legs  and  arms  are  tanned  and  hare, 
They  wear  few  clothes  with  lots  of  air. 

They  are  quite  mannerly  at  table 
A  nd  only  speak  lohcn  they  are  able. 

They  seldom  drink,  they  smoke  a  little — 
Tlicir  actions,  talk  and  tastes  are  brittle. 

And,  much  involved  with  simpler  joys, 
They  make  few  passes  at  the  boys. 

In  fact,  I  fiiid,  on  taking  stock. 
They're  just  like  Annie  down  the  block! 


Good  Mean  Fun 

Science  now  promises  us  talkies  by  telephone.  ...  I  can't 
wait  to  hang  up  on  a  courtroom  scene!  .  .  .  And  there'll  be 
plenty  of  wrong  numbers!  .  .  .  On  dull  Sunday  mornings  in 
Hollywood  newsboys  yell  "Scandal  in  Hollywood!  Another 
good  girl  gone  wrong!"  But  if  you  think  that  sells  any  papers, 
you're  crazy.  .  .  .  The  combined  salaries  of  the  love-birds, 
Jack  Gilbert  and  Ina  Claire,  for  the  next  year  will  be  8820,000. 
Those  young  things  showed  real  courage  to  try  marriage,  and 
at  that  Ina  will  probably  spend  most  of  her  time  over  a  wash 
tub  until  Jack  nicks  Louis  Rlayer  for  a  raise.  .  .  .  The  Kansas 
City  Times  wrote  a  profound  editorial  on  the  proposal  of  Doug 
and  Mary  to  film  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  and  now  some 
fool  is  apt  to  say  "Well,  IMary,  if  the  shrew  fits,  put  it  on!"  .  .  . 
Prince  Louis  Ferdinand  of  Prussia  denies  his  engagement  to 
Lily  Damita.  Boy,  even  that's  a  privilege!  .  .  .  Clara  Bow's 
young  step-mother  is  a  red-head,  too,  and  one  house  seems  to 
hold  them!  .  .  .  For  the  benefit  of  love-maddened  maidens, 
Davey  Lee's  phone  number  in  Hollywood  is  Gladstone  2605.  .  .  . 
Now  try  and  get  Charlie  Farrell's! 


The  Gag  of  the  Month  Club 

This  month's  prize  of  a  pair  of  Mexican  jumping  beans 
goes,  without  a  runner-up,  to  Howard  Dietz,  Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer  press  agent. 

FRIEND  ON  PHONE  IN  NEW  YORK— "Howard,  I 
want  a  pair  for  'Broadway  Melody.'  It  must  be  tonight, 
as  I'm  leaving  for  Chicago  in  the  morning." 

MR.  DIETZ— "We're  sold  out  here.  I'U  fix  you  up  when 
you  get  to  Chicago." 

FRIEND  — "No  good,  Howard!  I  want  to  see  the  New 
York  company !" 


EXTRA  GIRL— 
"Can  yuh  'ma- 
jine,  Rosalie? 
Me  in  the 
pictures  eight 
years,  and  tliat 
sap  talkie  direc- 
tor ups  and  says 
my  use  of  the 
English  lang- 
widge  ain't  so 
hot!" 


Getting  Personal 

Norma  Shearer  is  getting  very  thin,  while  Greta  Garbo  has 
just  put  on  sLx  pounds,  as  the  bosses  thought  some  contour 
wouldn't  hurt.  Merely  more  dangerous  curves  ahead.  .  .  . 
Lilyan  Tashman  is  one  of  the  best  dressed  women  in  Holly- 
wood, but  burns  up  the  local  dressmakers  because  she  has  all 
her  duds  made  at  home.  .  .  .  Handsomest  couple  in  Holly- 
wood— Charlie  Farrell  and  Virginia  ValK.  .  .  .  Lupe  Velez 
and  Gary  Cooper  always  sit  side  by  side  at  fancy  dinner  parties 
and  hold  hands.  .  .  .  State  pride  in  Kansas!  A  Wichita 
theater  bills  Buddy  Rogers  as  "former  University  of  Kansas 
saxophone  player."  .  .  .  George  Baxter,  stage  actor,  and 
Pauline  Garon,  are  Running  Around.  .  .  .  Hollywood  is  just 
like  the  rest  of  the  world.  Its  commonest  cocktail  is  gin  and 
orange  juice.  .  .  .  Every  English  speaking  country  in  the 
world  save  New  Zealand  has  at  least  one  theater  showing  talk- 
ing pictures.  New  Zealand  steamers  are  booked  up  until  April, 
1937.  .  .  .  Ann  Pennington,  little  stage  dancer  known  as  the 
Knee  Plus  Ultra,  is  in  Hollywood  for  pictures.  She  wears  the 
smallest  shoe  in  the  show  business — one  and  a  half  A — and  is 
now  red  headed.  .  .  .  Doug  Fairbanks  is  subject  to  air- 
sickness. .  .  .  Lewis,  Iowa,  had  one  movie  theater.  While 
holy  citizens  were  protesting  against  the  showing  of  pictures 
on  Sunday,  the  theater  burned  to  the  ground.  There  are  now 
no  Sunday  movies  in  Lewis,  Iowa.  .  .  .  Fifteen  years  ago  Lon 
Chaney  had  just  been  given  a  divorce  fron  Cheva  Chaney, 
cabaret  singer,  and  Webb  Talking  Pictures  made  their  appear- 
ance. Their  first  bill  included  a  talk  by  Tramp  Comic  Nat 
Wills  and  a  scene  from  "Faust."  .  .  .  Laura  La  Plante  is  so 
near-sighted  that  at  the  theater  she  wears  horn-rimmed 
spectacles  and  uses  a  lorgnette  at  the  same  time.  .  .  .  Cecil 
De  Mille  wears  an  enormous  pigeon-blood  ruby  on  his  left 
hand.  .  .  .  Jean  Hersholt,  who  is  a  Dane,  has  never  played  a 
Dane  in  pictures,  even  a  melancholy  one.  Most  people  think 
he  is  Jewish  because  of  his  success  in  Jewish  roles.  .  .  .  The 
creaking  of  crickets  held  up  the  filming  of  a  talkie  snow  scene 
at  the  Pathe  studio.  As  soon  as  the  crickets  froze  to  death,  the 
cameras  ground.  .  .  .  Talking  pictures  are  going  to  be  made  in 
India  in  the  native  dialects.  Going  to  be  made?  I've  heard 
some! 
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Details   of  Leading  Contestants  and 


Left,  Helen  Johnson, 
leading  woman  of 
"Quickie,"  submitted 
in  PHOTOPLAY'S  con- 
test by  Jac  Than,  of 
Brooklyn.  Miss  John- 
son is  one  of  the  dis- 
tinct screen  personal- 
ities revealed  by  the 
contest 

Right,  Edward 
Jacobsen,  of  New 
York  City,  entered  a 
striking  scenic  of 
Manhattan  and  an 
unusual  drama, 
"What  Does  It  Mat- 
ter?" Mr.  Jacobsen 
is  an  advertising 
agency  art  director 


t 


Below,  Clyde  Hammond,  of 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  winner  of  an 
honorable  mention  in  last  year's 
contest  and  prominent  in  the 
1929  contest  with  a  drama, 
"Disappointment,"  that  indi- 
cates   unusual    cinematic     skill 


Left,  Scott  Hardester,  who 
plays  the  dying  doughboy 
in  "Three  Episodes,"  en- 
tered by  Foto-Cine  Pro- 
ductions, of  Stockton, 
Calif.  Mr.  Hardesfer  does 
an  excellent  piece  of  work 
in  this  unusual  film 


Right,  Eugene  Kingman,  Yale 
University  freshman,  who  en- 
tered an  out-of-the-ordinary 
study  of  bird  life.  Mr.  Kingman 
obtained  some  extraordinary 
shots  after  many  hours  of  wait- 
ing and  much  ingenious  prepa- 
ration 


Above,  Wallace  W.  Ward, 
cameraman  of  the  Foto- 
Cine  Productions,  the 
Stockton  amateurs  enter- 
ing "Three  Episodes." 
Mr.  Ward's  photography 
indicates  unusual  resource 
and  ingenuity 
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Films  in  Photoplay's  $2,000    Contest 

Amateur  Movies 


By  Frederick  James  Smith 


THE  final  awards  in  Photoplay's 
second  Amateur  Movie  Contest 
now  are  not  far  distant.     The 
board  of  judges,  with  its  aids,  has 
spent  weeks  in  making  careful  exam- 
inations of  all  the  films  submitted. 

It  is  possible  to  describe  some  of 
the  lilms  reaching  the  S2,000  contest 
finals  and  to  tell  something  about 
their  amateur  makers.  One  of  the  in- 
teresting dramatic  subjects  is  a  16 
millimeter  film,  "Three  Episodes," 
submitted  by  the  Foto-Cine  Produc- 
tions, of  No.  418  South  Stanislaus 
Street,  Stockton,  Calif. 

"  Three  Episodes"  reveals  the  men- 
tal flashbacks  of  a  dying  soldier  in  a 
shell  hole  in  Flanders.  Almost  all  of 
the  acting  is  in  the  hands  of  one 
player,  Scott  Hardester,  who  por- 
trays the  boy.  The  three  episodes 
reveal  a  vivid  childhood  memorv'  of 
the  killing  of  a  bird,  a  touchdown  in 
a  high  school  football  game,  and  the 
boy's  parting  from  his  sweetheart  as 
he  starts  for  the  front.  Instead  of  a 
dissolve,  this  amateur  organization 
obtained  an  original  effect  for  16  milli- 
meter cameras  by  moving  the  camera 

in  and  out  of  focus.  The  camera  slides  up  to  the  boy's  eyes  as 
he  lies  in  the  shell  hole  and  then  slips  back  to  reveal  him  in  an 
incident  of  the  past. 

Robert  Burhans,  who  entered  a  film  in  last  year's  contest, 
directed  "Three  Episodes;"  Wallace  W.  Ward  was  cameraman, 
Alice  L.  Buckle  acted  as  title  and  script  girl,  and  Edwin  J. 
Fairall  was  production  supervisor.  Mr. 
Ward   has   been   an   active   amateur 
cinematographer    since    he    was    very 
young.    So,  too,  has  Mr.  Byr  Burhans. 

TWO  striking  contest  efforts  were 
submitted  b\'  Edward  E.  Jacobsen, 
of  No.  9  East  41st  Street,  New  York 
City.  One  of  Mr.  Jacobsen's  films  was 
a  superbly  photographed  scenic  of  New 
York  and  the  other  was  a  dramatic  ef- 
fort, "What  Does  It  Matter?"  Both 
are  in  16  millimeter  film.  The  drama 
is  a  tersely  told  story  of  an  old  man 
who   can't   land   a   job. 

The  playing  of  the  old  druggist,  the 
only  role  in  the  film,  is  done  by  Foth- 
ingham  Lysons,  an  advertising  model. 
Mr.  Jacobsen  himself  is  art  director  of 
an  advertising  agency.  "What  Does 
It  Matter?"  was  made  after  business 
hours,  between  9  P.M.  and  1  A.M.  and 
required  three  nights  work  to  reach 
completion.  Mr.  Jacobsen  was  author, 
photographer,  director,  electrician,  ed- 
itor and  part  actor,  his  hands  appear- 
ing in  one  or  two  scenes  as  dramatic 
aids  to  the  one  player.  Mr.  Jacobsen 
used  a  Bell  and  Howell  Filmo,  with  a 
Cooke  f  1 .8  lens.  He  obtained  lap  dis- 
solves by  irising  down  his  lens,  rewind- 
ing his  film  in  a  dark  room  and  running 
the  film   through  again  while  irising 


Leonard  Clairmont,  a  Hollywood 
studio  retoucher,   who  entered  a 
striking  dramatic  film,   "Neme- 
sis," costing  $92 


Interesting  shots  from  "Inci- 
dent," submitted  by  the 
Undergraduate  Motion  Pic- 
tures of  Princeton  in  PHOTO- 
PLAY'S contest 


open.  Mr.  Jacobsen  states  that  he 
has  been  dabbling  in  still  and  motion 
picture  photography  for  ten  years. 

ONE  of  the  noteworthy  non-dra- 
matic efforts  (35  millimeter)  is 
Ralph  Steiner's  "H2O,"  which,  in  a 
less  perfect  form,  has  been  shown  at 
various  amateur  gatherings  about 
New  York. 

Mr.  Steiner  is  a  Dartmouth  gradu- 
ate. He  has  been  taking  pictures  for 
fifteen  years  and  has  been  interested 
in  movies  for  two  years.  He  studies 
at  the  Clarence  W.  White  School  of 
Photography  in  New  York  and  takes 
advertising  photographs  for  a  living. 
"H.;0"  is  his  first  completed  film. 

"H.;0"  is  a  study  of  mater  water 
and  its  moods.     Mr.  Steiner  started 
making  it   last   Summer,   beginning 
with  an  E3-emo  and  completing  the 
abstract   part   of   the   film   with   a 
DeBrie.    Mr.  Steiner  used  a  six  and 
twelve  inch  lens  on  both  cameras  to 
get  his  water  reflections  enlarged  and 
to  get  pure  abstract  patterns  of  shad- 
ows on  water  surfaces.     "No  tricks 
of  any   kind  were  used,"  said  Mr. 
Steiner,  "as  I  was  interested  in  seeing  how  much  material  could 
be  gotten  by  trying  to  see  water  in  a  new  way,  rather  than  by 
doing  things  to  it  with  the  camera." 

ANOTHER  interesting  35  millimeter  contest  contribution 
came  from  Hollywood  and,  whUe  it  was  made  by  a  studio 
worker,  the  contestant  comes  well 
within  the  amateur  classification.  The 
contributor  is  Leonard  Clairmont,  of 
6247  Banner  Place,  Hollywood.  Mr. 
Clairmont  is  employed  as  a  retoucher 
at  the  First  National  Studios  and  has 
held  this  position  for  a  year.  He  has 
never  been  connected  with  the  actual 
studio  making  of  pictures.  "What  I 
have  picked  up  about  making  pictures 
is  only  what  I  have  seen  during  my 
lunch  hours,"  he  states. 

"The  whole  picture  was  made  on 
Sundays,  because  my  actors  worked 
as  carpenters  and,  like  myself,  were 
busy  tfiroughout  the  week."  Mr.  Clair- 
mont'sfilm,  "Nemesis,"  which  is  based 
on  an  old  Swedish  legend  of  crime  and 
its  retribution,  cost  exactly  §92.50. 
The  camera,  an  old  Pathe,  was  secured 
from  the  California  Camera  Hospital  at 
a  cost  of  S75.  The  still  camera  was  bor- 
rowed and  Mr.  Clairmont  made  his  own 
reflectors.  The  first  foot  of  film  cranked 
on  "  Nemesis"  was  the  first  foot  of  film 
Mr.  Clairmont  ever  shot,  which  is  un- 
usual in  itself.  It  was  found  necessary 
to  retake  only  one  scene. 

Mr.  Clairmont,  by  the  way,  is  24. 
He  came  to  America  from  Sweden  a 
few  years  ago  and  is  now  an  American 
citizen.  His  real  name  is  Einar  Leonard 

Asplund       [  PLEASE  TURN  TO  PAGE  78  ] 
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"You  owe  it  to  your  health 

and  happiness  to  enjoy  one 

satisfying  meal  a  day" 

Says 

Dr.  H.  B.  K.Willis 


YOUR  daily  diet,  in  order  to  be  efficient,  must  have  that 
quality  which  Mack  Sennett  has  always  recognized  in 
making  his  comedy  product — roughness. 

Roughness   in    a   film   is    the    assaulting   of   actors' 
strategic  points  with  the  slapstick  or  the  hurling  of  custard  pies. 

Roughness  in  the  diet,  "roughage,"  appeases  the  mechanical 
demands  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract. 

Lack  of  roughage  spells  faulty  function  of  the  bowel,  faulty 
absorption  of  food  elements  and  faulty  elimination  of  waste 
products. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  eighty  per  cent  of  our  people  are 
constipated.  Much  of  the  constipation  is  the  result  of  a  too 
concentrated  diet  which  produces  a 

small,    dry,    hardened    intestinal 

mass,  which  is  not  only  more  irri- 
tating than  stimulating,  but  which 
also  accumulates  in  the  sacculations 
of  the  intestines  %vhere  it  remains 
for  long  periods  of  time  rather  than 
being  rapidly  eliminated,  because 
the  small  size  of  the  intestinal  mass 
does  not  supply  the  urge  to  the 
bowel  to  eliminate  it. 


HAVE  you  a  problem  of  diet?  Let  Dr.  Willis  of 
Photoplay  be  your  adviser.  Write  to  him 
in  care  ot  PHOTOPLAY,  816  Taft  Building, 
Hollywood,  Calif.  And  be  sure  to  enclose  a  self- 
addressed  stamped  envelope  for  reply.  Dr.  Willis 
will   give   your  question  his  personal  attention. 

needs,  if  it  is  to  function  properly.  Cellulose  is  not  digested  and 
is  acted  upon  only  by  the  bacteria  which  inhabit  the  intestinal 
tract,  remaining  behind  as  an  indigestible  residue  after  its 
digestible  elements  have  been  extracted  by  the  digestive  juices. 
In  its  passage  along  the  intestinal  tract  the  cellulose  is  com- 
pletely pulped  and  absorbs  water. 

Bacterial  action  brings  about  fermentation  in  the  soggy  mass, 
which,  when  mi.xed  with  other  fecal  material,  has  the  proper 

bulk  and  soft  consistency  ideal  for 
stimulating  the  muscle  of  the  bowel 
to  contract  and  expel  it. 


THE  lower  animals,  unlike  man, 
are  seldom  constipated;  their 
diet  contains  plenty  of  roughage. 
The  functional  activity  is  best  as- 
sured by  substances  giving  a  large 
semi-solid  bowel  content. 

The  rough  native  foods,  such  as 
the  green  leafy  vegetables,  not  only 
furnish  the  very  valuable  vitamins 
but  also  supply  physical  urge  that 

the  bowels  need  for  proper  activity,  normally  stimulating  the 
mucous  membrane  lining  the  bowel  and  furnishing  an  intestinal 
mass  which  the  bowel  can  move  forward  with  the  least  difii- 
culty. 

As  man  has  advanced  in  civilization  his  diet  has  become  more 
refined  and  concentrated.  Primitive  people  eat  whole  grains 
and  whole  fruits,  and  thus  secure  an  abundance  of  vegetable 
fiber  which  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence  from  the  diet  of  their 
brethren  of  more  elevated  social  strata. 

Cellulose,  the  woody  fiber  predominating  in  certain  vege- 
tables and  fruits,  forms  the  type  of  residue  which  the  bowel 


IS  your  diet  too  dainty?  Are 
you,  as  a  healthy  person,  try- 
ing to  exist  on  invalid  fare? 
This  month  Dr.  Willis  tells  you 
why  you  need  roughage  in  your 
food;  why  you  should  eat  vege- 
tables, salads  and  fruits.  He  also 
shows  why  it  is  harmful  both  to 
your  health  and  disposition  to 
allow  yourself  to  go  hungry;  why 
your  food  must  satisfy  as  well  as 
why  it  must  nourish  you. 


THE  diet,  therefore,  must  con- 
tain a  large  amount  of  cellulose 
daily.  The  green  vegetables,  such  as 
spinach,  turnip  greens,  cabbage, 
cauliflower, Brussels  sprouts,  lettuce, 
celery,  peas,  beans,  etc.,  contain 
large  amounts  of  cellulose.  Peaches, 
apples,  pears,  melons  and  berries 
also  furnish  a  large  amount  of  cellu- 
lose and  a  large  residue  which  is 
greater  if  the  fruits  are  eaten  with 
the  peelings.  Grapes  have  a  high 
cellulose  percentage  and  pumpkin  a 
very  small  one.  Sweet  potatoes 
have  almost  twice  the  cellulose 
value  of  white  potatoes ;  strawberries 
almost  twice  that  of  lettuce. 

Since  our  epicurean  tendency  de- 
mands the  milling  of  our  cereal  grains  to  such  a  high  degree  that 
little  or  none  of  the  hull  remains,  many  people  today  make  up 
for  this  deficiency  by  eating  bran  as  a  breakfast  dish.  If  plain 
bran  grows  monotonous,  }'ou  may  take  your  bran  in  the  form 
of  muffins  or  a  pudding.  You  will  be  surprised  to  learn  what  a 
satisfactory  breakfast  dish  can  be  made  of  bran,  stewed  fruit 
and  cream. 

It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  find  a  person  more  or  less 
neurotic  who  firmly  believes  that  he  or  she  is  unable  to  eat  fruit 
or  green  vegetables.  Sometimes  gastric  or  duodenal  ulcers  or 
some  other  gastro-intestinal  ail-    [  please  turn  to  page  106  ] 
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Mrs,  Cornelius  I  anderbilt,  Jr. 


Lady  Violet  Astor 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Doiibleday 


The  Duchesse  de  Gramont 


DISTINGUISHED    IN   THE    SOCIETY   OF   FIVE    NATIONS    .    ■    . 
THEY  TRUST  THEIR   BEAUTY  TO  THE  SAME  SURE  CARE 


The  Duqiiesit  de  .ilba 


Mrs.  Allan  .i.  Ryan,  Jr. 


Lady  Louis  Mountbutteti 


The  Countess  Howe 


'VXTOMEK   in   society   are   subject   to 

*       the  keenest  scrutiny.  So  tiiey  use  the 

four  famous  preparations  Pond's  makes 

to  insure  a  meticulously  cared  for  skin. 

1)1  our  own  America,  young  Mrs.  Corne- 
lius Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  says,  "Even  on  our 
Nevada  ranch  I  have  my  daily  facial — 
with  Pond's."  A  lovely  bride,  Mrs.  Allan 
A.  Ryan,  Jr.,  uses  Pond's  "three  times  a 
day  for  charm."  Charming  Mrs.  Adrian 
Iselin  II,  declares,  "Pond's  method  makes 
daily  treatment  simple  and  practical." 

In  France,  the  chic  Duchesse  de  Gra- 
mont chooses  these  delightful  aids.  The 
fascinating  Marquise  de  Polignac  ex- 
claims, "I  have  got  the  Pond's  habit!" 
A  /7f«««f^faz(/v,  enchanting  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Heymann  Doubleday — says  charm- 


ingly, "I  like  them  so  very  much." 
One  of  England's  six  most  beautiful 
women,  the  Countess  Howe,  calls  Pond's 
"a  straightforward  way  of  keeping  fit." 
Lady  Violet  Astor  declares,  "Pond's  has 
done  a  wonderful  service  to  women." 
Lady  Louis  Mountbatten  is  another 
Pond's  devotee. 

In  Spain,  the  Duquesa  de  Alba,  pa- 
trician beauty,  says,  "No  aid  for  my  skin 
is  more  effective  than  Pond's." 
CO,  all  over  the  world,  Pond's  preparations 
^^  are  the  favorite  way  to  a  lovely  skin.  This 
is  how  to  use  them: 

First— (or  thorough  cleansing,  apply  Pond's 
Cold  Cream  over  face  and  neck  several  times 
a  day  and  always  after  exposure.  Pat  on  with 
upward,  outward  strokes;  the  pure  oils  sink 
into  the  pores  and  lift  the  dirt  to  the  surface. 


Then  —  with   Pond's  Cleansing  Tissues,  am- 
ple, absorbent,  wipe  away  cream  and  dirt. 

Next— dah  Pond's  Skin  Freshener  briskly 
over  face  and  neck  to  remove  every  trace  of 
oiliness,  close  the  pores,  invigorate  the  skin. 

Last — smooth  on  a  film  of  Pond's  Vanishing 
Cream  for  protection  and  powder  base. 

At  bedtime —  thoroughly  cleanse  with  Pond's 
Cold  Cream,  removing  with  Pond's  Tissues. 

Send  io^  for  Pond's  4  Preparations 

Pond's  E.xtract  Company,  Dept.  V 
1 14  Hudson  Street New  York  City 

Namp         


Street_ 
City  _ 


_State_ 


Copyright  1929,  Pond's  Extract  Company 


The  Marquise  de  Polignac 


Mrs.  Adrian  Iselin  II  Pond's  four  preparations  are  the  simplest,  safest  way  to  a  lovely  skin. 

When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  M.4GAZINE. 


/^~^  H  A  R  L  I  E 

§0  CHAPLIN'S 
\2y  newest  and 
best  photograph — a 
portrait  study  by 
Homer  Peyton.  Yes, 
Charlie  is  making  a 
comedy  called  "City 
Lights,"  but  no  one 
knows  when  it  will 
be  finished,  least  of 
all  Charlie  himself. 
It  may  be  for  years 
and  it  may  be  for- 
ever. The  story — in 
its  present  version — 
is  a  comic  tragedy 
or  a  tragic  comedy 
telling  of  the  hope- 
less love  of  a  friend- 
less  tramp  for  a 
beautiful  blind 
flower  girl 


Th 
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me ... 


Jean  Carroll's 
Page  on  Hair  IBeauty 


So  dry  and  dull  I  envy  other  girls 

Dear  Jean  Carroll:  It's  been  over  a  year 
since  I  last  got  my  hair  cut  and  it  has  not 
grown  a  half  inch  since.  It  is  so  dry  and 
dull  I  envy  other  girls  when  I  see  them. 
My  hair  also  is  burnt  very  badly  from 
marcels  and  from  curling  it  myself.  I  don't 
know  what  to  do. — E.  R.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Dear,  dear,  E.  R.,  I  wish  I  could 
have  caught  you  a  year  ago.  And 
how  I  wish  I  could  hide  your  curl- 
ing iron  and  take  away  your  spend- 
ing money  so  you  couldn't  get  a  marcel 
for  a  month  until  we  do  something  for 
that  hair. 

Then,  a  special  shampoo  to  help  you  cor- 
rect that  dryness — that's  the  next  thing 
I'd  wish  for  you.  There  is  a  delightful 
shampoo  especially  for  dry  hair,  made  by 
the  Packer  Company,  with  whom  I  am 
associated.  This  is  the  lovely  gold-colored 
Packer' s  OlJve  Oil  Shampoo.  It  leaves  dry 
hair  softer  and  shinier  than  usual  because 
it  contains  olive  oil  and  soothing,  soften- 
ing glycerine.  It  won't  make  your  sensi- 
tive scalp  sting,  and  it  helps  the  little 
natural  lights  to  come  back. 

Use  this  special  shampoo  every  ten  days 
and  get  out  your  hair  brush  and  polish  up 
your  hair.  And  watch!  Perhaps,  when 
you  see  lovely  sheen  and  life  coming  back 
you'll  decide  that  straight  hair  is  becom- 
ing after  all!  And  do  write  me  what 
happens. 

Oily  hair  . . .  and  a  special  sham- 
poo for  relaxed  oil  glands 

Dear  Jean  Carroll;  What  is  good  for  oily 
hair?  Sometimes  my  hair  looks  as  if  I  have 
just  come  from  a  bath — it  looks  so  damp. 
I  shampoo  every  two  weeks  and  sometimes 
I  must  do  it  more  often. — Mrs.  B.  B., 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Where  did  that  "every  two  weeks" 
rule  begin  anyway?  No  doctor  be- 
Krl     gan  it.  The  doctors  who  cooperate 
with  the  Packer  Company  say  that 


oily  hair  should  be  washed  as  often  as  it 
needs  it — that  may  mean  every  four  or  five 
days  until  the  oil  glands  become  nor- 
malized. 

The  Packer  Company  makes  a  shampoo 
especially  for  oily  hair — Packer's  Pine  Tar 
Shampoo.  It  could  be  used  every  day  with- 
out deadening  the  hair.  Packer's  Pine 
Tar  Shampoo  is  slightly  astringent  in  its 
action — and  if  you  use  it  regularly,  vi'ith 
daily  massage  of  the  scalp,  you  ought  to 
begin  to  get  the  better  of  that  excess  oil. 
But  probably  for  sometime  you  will  have 
to  wash  your  hair  at  least  once  a  week  to 
keep  it  looking  fluffy  and  shining. 

Dandruflf — and  a  remedy  from 
the  pine  -woods! 

Dear  Jean  Carroll;  I  am  having  trouble 
with  my  hair — it  is  coming  out  in  bunches, 
truly.  Looking  through  the  hair,  I  can  see 
dandruff,  lots  of  it,  especially  where  my 
hair  is  heaviest.  I  have  tried  everything  I 
can  think  of. — Mrs.  A.  W.  A., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

^ ,  I  don't  want  to  alarm  you   but 

^^  something  should  be  done  at 
once.  Dandruff  should  be  checked 
before  it  becomes  so  serious  a  case.  Pine 
tar  has  been  for  years  a  standard  recom- 
mendation of  physicians  in  cases  of  dan- 
druff and  skin  affections.  Use  Packer's  Tar 
Soap,  shampooing  every  two  or  three  days 
at  first.  Massage  the  good  thick  piney 
lather  into  your  scalp.  If  eight  or  ten 
Packer  shampoos  don't  show  a  noticeable 
improvement,  go  to  your  own  physician 
for  additional  help. 

My  dear  Miss  Carroll:  Some  good  news. 
I  want  to  tell  you  of  the  satisfactory  results 
I've  had  from  following  your  directions. 
My  hair  was  dreadfully  dry,  falling  out  so 
badly  I  scarcely  had  any  left.  And  it  was 
mousy  and  horrid  looking.  I  have  been 
using  the  Olive  Oil  Shampoo  (as  well  as  the 
Tar  Soap)  and  massage  as  you  recom- 
mended. And  I  must  tell  you  that  my  hair 
is  getting  so  nice  and  soft  and  so  shiny  I 


can  see  the  lights  in  it  again.  And  it  scarce- 
ly comes  out  at  all,  and  I  have  arrested 
the  dandruffi  Very  gratefully. — Mrs. 
E.  F.,  Quincy,  Mass. 

That's  a  letter  to  warm  any  editor's  heart ! 
I  hope  we  get  many  more  with  the  same 
kind  of  news. 

JEAN     CARROLL 

Radio  talks  by  Miss  Carroll  on  hair-beauty 
and  becoming  colors,  every  Friday  12 
noon  (Eastern  Davlight  Time)  over  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 


If  any  of  the  letters  above  describes  the 
condition  of  your  hair,  one  of  the  packer 
products  will  help.  If  you  have  some 
special  problem,  write  Miss  Carroll  per- 
sonally. 


Send  for  samples 

(lOc  for  one;  25c  for  all  3) 

JEAN  CARROLL,  The  Packer  Mfg. 
Co.,  Inc.  (Dept.  i6-H),  loi  W.  31SC 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Please 
send  me  your  Packer  Manual  on  the 
Care  of  the  Hair,  and  sample  of  the 
Packer  Shampoo  I   have  checked. 

I  enclose  cents  (enclose  loc 

for  I  sample;  2.5c  for  all  3). 

n  Packer's  Tar  Soap  (Dandruff) 

n  Packer's  Olive  Oil  Shampoo 
(Dry  Hair) 

D   Packer's  Pine  Tar  Shampoo 
(Oily  Hair) 


ADDRESS 


When  you  write  to  advertisers   please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINS. 


What  was  the  Best  Picture 


Ninth  Annual 

Gold  Medal 

Award 


Winners  of 
Photoplay  Medal 

1920 
"HUMORESQUE" 

1921 
"TOL'ABLE  DAVID" 

1922 
"ROBIN  HOOD" 

1923 
'THE  COVERED  WAGON" 

1924 
"ABRAHAM  LINCOLN" 

1925 
"THE  BIG  PARADE" 


of 

1928? 


Vote  for  the 

Picture  You  Think 

Should  Win! 


(( 


HAVE  you  voted  in  Photo- 
play's ninth  annual  gold  medal 
award? 

Get  busy — and  do  your  bit  for  the 
betterment  of  pictures. 

The  Photoplay  Magazine  Gold 
Medal  is  the  highest  award  in  the 

world  of  motion  pictures.  Every  year  the  vote  is  watched  with 
tremendous  interest  throughout  the  screen  world.  The  awards 
of  the  past  eight  years — to  "Humoresque,"  "Tol'able  David," 
"Robin  Hood,"  "The  Covered  Wagon,"  "Abraham  Lincoln," 
"The  Big  Parade,"  "Beau  Geste"  and  "7th  Heaven"— have 
been  veritable  landmarks  of  the  film's  progress.  Remarkable 
interest  will  center  in  the  picture  selected  as  the  best  of  1928, 
since  it  must  occupy  its  niche  among  these  noteworthy  pro- 
ductions. 

In  voting,  remember  the  high  standards  of  previous  awards. 
The  Photoplay  Medal  of  Honor  was  designed  as  a  reward  for 
the  producer  making  the  best  picture  of  the  year  in  points  of 
story,  acting,  direction  and  photography.  If  you  vote  this  year 
for  a  talkie  film,  take  into  consideration  the  sounding  of  the 
production.  Chiefly,  Photoplay  wants  its  readers  to  consider 
the  ideals  and  motives  governing  the  picture's  production. 

In  case  of  a  tie  in  the  voting,  equal  awards  will  be  made  to 
each  of  the  winning  producers. 

Will  the  award  for  1928  go  to  the  last  silent  film  or  to  the 
first  talkie  film?    You  alone  will  decide!    1928  represents  a  new 

Fifty  Pictures  Released  in  1928 


1926 
BEAU  GESTE' 


1927 
"7th  HEAVEN" 


epoch  in  picture 
making,  mark- 
ing the  dawn  of 
theaudiblefilm. 
There  is  nothing  to 
indicate  how  the 
award  will  be  made 
t  h  i  s  y  e  a  r — b  u  t  i  t 

will  offer  an  interesting  commentary  upon  how  much  the  talkie 
has.  met  public  favor. 

Remember,  too,  that  the  Photoplay  Gold  Medal  is  the  only 
award  going  direct  from  film  fans  to  the  maker  of  pictures.  It  is 
the  decision  of  the  millions  of  picture  lovers  themselves. 

A  list  of  fift)'  important  pictures  released  during  1928  is  ap- 
pended. It  is  not  necessary,  of  course,  for  you  to  select  one  of 
these.     You  may  vote  for  any  picture  released  during  1928. 

The  Photoplay  Medal  of  Honor  is  of  solid  gold,  weighing 
123J  2  pennyweights  and  is  two  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter. 
Each  medal  is  designed  and  made  by  Tiffany  and  Company  of 
New  York. 


Abie's  Irish  Rose 

Alias  Jimmy  Valentine 

Barker,  The 

Beau  Sabrenr 

Bellamy  Trial,  The 

Chicago 

Circus,  The 

Cossacks,  The 

Czar  Iran  the  Terrible 

Dcril  Dancer,  The 

Divine  Womatt,  The 

Docks  of  New  York,  The 

Dove,  The 

Drag  Net,  The 

Drums  of  Love 

Enemy,  The 

Fasil 

Fleet's  In,  The 

76 


Flying  Fleet,  The 

Four  Devils 

Four  Sons 

Four  Walls 

Gaiicho,  The 

Gentlemen  Prefer  Blondes 

Interference 

Last  Command,  The 

Laugh,  Clown,  Laugh 

Legion  of  the  Condemned, 
The 

Lilac  Time 

Little   Shepherd   of  King- 
dom Come,  The 

Man  Who  Laughs,  The 

Masks  of  the  Devil,  The 

Me,  Gangster 

Mother  Knows  Best 


Mother  Machree 

Noose,  The 

Our  Dancing  Daughters 

Outcast 

Patriot,  Tlie 

Racket,  The 

Ramona 

Sadie  Thompson 

Singing  Fool,  The 

Speedy 

Street  Angel 

Trail  of  '9S,  The 

Wedding  March,  The 

West  Point 

While  Shadows  in  the 

South  Seas 
Woman  of  Affairs,  A 


Photoplay  Medal  of  Honor  Ballot 

Editor  Photoplay  Magazine 

221  W.  57th  Street,  New  York  City 

In  my  opinion  the  picture  named  below  is  the 
best  motion  picture  production  released  in  1928. 


NAME  OF  PICTURE 


7<lame- 


Address- 
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What!!  a  laxative 

p^r  lovelmesj  ? 


rr 


.^- 


IT  may  se- 
ing  this 


seem  strange  to  you — bring- 
mg  this  word  "laxative"  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  beauty!  And — what,  pray, 
has  a  laxative  to  do  with  creams  and 
lotions,  with  fair  complexions  and 
young  and  supple  skins? 

It  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  them ! 
It  is  almost  all- important!  For,  unless 
you  keep  clean  internally,  your  skin  is 
bound  to  suffer,  and  will  always  lack 
the  clear,  fresh  bloom  which  every 
woman  wants! 

Those  tiny  blemishes  which  baffle 
the  cleverest  cosmetics  can  be  defeated  by 
Sal  Hepatica!  "Women  who  know  the 
saline  method,  who  use  salines  as  the 


family  laxative,  know  how  quickly  they 
purify  the  bloodstream  and  bring  new 
color  and  translucence  to  the  cheek. 

In  Europe,  the  wonderful  saline 
springs  have  for  years  been  thronged 
with  men  and  women  sent  there  by 
their  physicians  to  drink  the  saline 
waters  for  the  sake  of  their  complexions 
and  their  health. 

Oal  Hepatica  is  the  American  equiva- 
lent of  these  saline  springs.  It  rids  the 
body  of  poisons  and  acidities.  That  is 
why  its  use  is  a  great  relief  for  head- 
aches, colds,  rheumatism,  auto-intoxi- 
cation, constipation,  indigestion,  com- 


Sa.1  Hepatica 


plexion  disorders  and  many  other  ills. 

Sal  Hepatica,  taken  before  breakfast, 
is  speedy  in  its  action.  Rarely,  indeed, 
does  it  fail  to  act  within  thirty  minutes. 

Get  a  bottle  today.  Whenever  con- 
stipation threatens  your  complexion 
with  blemishes  and  "broken  out"  spots, 
take  Sal  Hepatica.  And  send  now  the 
coupon  for  the  booklet  which  tells  in 
detail  how  Sal  Hepatica  keeps  your  skin 
fresh  and  free  from  blemishes  and  how 
it  relieves  many  common  family  ills. 


Brjstol-Myers  Co.,  Dept.  G-89,  71  West  St.,  N.  Y. 
Kindly  send  me  the  Free  Booklet  that  explains 
more  fully  the  many  benefits  of  Sal  Hepatica. 

Name 
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Amateur  Movies 


and  his  father  is  chief  of  detectives  of  the  city 
of  Stockholm. 

He  studied  art  in  Sweden,  but  the  only  job 
he  has  found  open  over  here  thus  far  is  that  of 
studio  retoucher. 

Mr.  Clairmont  spends  his  spare  time  con- 
tributing to  Film-Journalen,  a  Swedish  motion 
picture  fan  publication. 

STILL  another  unusual  dramatic  film  (35 
millimeter  stock)  was  entered  by  Jac  Thall, 
of  957  77th  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Thall's 
entry  was  called  "Quickie,"  and  was  suggested 
by  Paul  Fejos'  difficulties  in  making  his  now 
famous  e.xperimental  picture,  "The  Last  Mo- 
ment." 

Briefly,  it  depicts  the  tribulations  of  a  quickie 
company  trying  to  finish  a  production  before 
its  bank  roll  gives  out. 

"Quickie"  has  one  of  the  most  promising 
amateur  players  of  any  film  submitted  in 
Photoplay's  contest,  possibly  the  most  prom- 
ising. 

npHIS  player  is  Helen  Johnson,  an  artist  and 
-'-  art  model,  who  plays  the  leading  woman 
of  the  quickie  company. 

Miss  Johnson  has  never  acted  before  but  she 
has  shown  an  unusual  personality  and  much 
charm. 

"Quickie"  was  filmed  with  a  Bell  and  Howell 
camera. 

The  actual  cranking  of  the  film  was  done  by 
Mario  D' Giovanni,  an  amateur  enthusiast  who 
is  also  a  licensed  chauflfeur.  Mr.  Thall.  how- 
ever, supervised  the  details  of  the  photograph}' 
and  the  composition. 

The  exteriors  were  taken  onlocationinStatcn 
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Island.  A  few  borrowed  lights  from  a  photog- 
rapher's studio  served  for  the  interiors  of  the 
film.  Mr.  Thall,  since  he  graduated  from  col- 
lege, has  worked  as  a  publicity  writer  for  a 
theater  circuit. 

"PUGENE  KINGMAN,  a  nineteen-year-old 
■'—'freshman  at  Yale  University,  entered  an  in- 
teresting study  of  bird  and  animal  life  filmed  on 
16  millimeter  stock  with  a  Bell  and  Ho  .veil  70 
Filmo.  Mr.  Kingman  used  an  attachment  by 
which  the  camera  could  be  operated  from  a 
distance. 

The  camera  was  shielded  by  a  board,  the 
lens  projecting  through  a  small  opening.  Thus 
the  contestant  avoided  frightening  his  timid 
subjects. 

Mr.  Kingman  lives  at  140  Slater  Avenue, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

pHOTOPLAY  presents  these  facts  about  a 
^  few  of  the  contestants  whose  entries  reached 
the  finals. 

This  summary,  of  course,  does  not  include 
all  of  the  fortunate  amateurs  who  successfully 
passed  the  preliminaries,  nor  does  it  imply  that 
the  contestants  here  described  are  the  final 
winners.  However,  some  of  them  will  find 
themselves  among  the  final  choices  of  the 
judges,  no  doubl. 

Films  failing  to  reach  the  contest  finals  are 
being  returned  to  their  owners  as  rapidly  as 
they  are  discarded  by  the  board  of  judges. 

CT.  LOUIS  now  has  its  amateur  cinema  club. 
'~'.\n  organization  meeting  was  held  recently 
under  the  leadership  of  J.  M.  Guyol,  who  was 
elected  president  of  the  organization.    Arnold 


Kansteiner  was  named  secretary-treasurer  and 
E.  E.  Star  was  selected  as  chairman  of  the  pro- 
gram committee. 

The  New  Utrecht  High  School  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  now  has  its  motion  picture  club.  A 
1,600  foot  (16  millimeter)  production,  depict- 
ing the  life  of  a  newspaper  reporter,  is  now  in 
the  making.  The  story  was  written  by  Joseph 
Kester. 

Frank  J.  Buchlman  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Flower  City  Movie  Club  of  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.  At  the  same  election,  Mrs.  Roland 
Potter  was  named  vice-president,  William 
Gushing  was  made  secretary  and  business 
manager,  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Buchlman  was  elected 
treasurer,and  RolandPotter  was  given  the  post 
of  supervisor. 

The  Philadelphia  Amateur  Motion  Picture 
Club  has  a  club  him  contest  in  progress.  The 
competition  closes  September  31st. 

Cups  w  ill  go  to  the  winners  of  the  first  and 
second  prize. 

/"^ULVER  Military  Academy  has  completed 
'—'its  film,  entitled  "Sinister  Sam." 

The  Bakersfield,  Calif.,  Amateur  MoNie  Club 
is  making  its  fourth  production,  "Lingering 
Lips,"  a  burlesque  on  the  familiar  desert 
island  story.  This  will  run  400  feet  in  16  milli- 
meter stock,  and  the  cast  includes  Walter 
Thornton,  Dorothy  Beck  and  Elva  Mae 
Stinson. 

The  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Movie  Club  is  planning 
an  amateur  movie  contest  for  Cleveland  and 
Northern  Ohio. 

A  silver  cup  will  go  to  the  winner,  to  be 
retained  by  the  lucky  contestant  until  the  next 
annual  competition. 


Building 

the 

Sargasso 
Sea 


Two  pictures  of  one  of  the  most  aston- 
ishing movie  sets  in  Hollywood's 
history,  before  and  after  completion.  It 
is  that  erected  on  the  First  National  lot  in 
California  for  the  new  version  of  "The 
Isle  of  Lost  Ships,"  first  made  si.x  years 
ago  for  the  same  company  by  Maurice 
Tourneur.  The  locale  is  the  Sargasso  Sea, 
that  dank  and  windless  waste  of  water 
where  dead  ships  go.  With  marvelous 
precision  the  First  National  artisans 
turned  thousands  of  feet  of  new  lumber 
into  rotting  hulks — fragments  of  old  gal- 
leons, great  liners  of  today,  modern  war- 
ships torn  by  storm  and  battle.  Five 
hundred  feet  away  the  big  studio  hums 
busily ! 
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At  25  Rue  Ste.  Cudule,  is  the  salon  de 
beaule  of  Fontaine,  proud  possessor  of 
warrants  from  tie  Queen  of  the  Belgians 
and  other  titled  women  of  distinction. 


'~^,- 


IFO  NTA I  N  E  efBruneff 

Beauty  Speciafi'if  by  Appointment  to  tterAlaJesty,  tite  Queen  of  ttie  Beti/iuhf 

advocates  this  twice  a  day  treatment 
to  keep  skin  lovely 


"The  one  way  of  ensuring  that  the  skin  is 
thoroughly  cleansed  of  all  impurities  in 
the  pores  is  the  regular  use  twice  daily 
of  a  really  good  soap  — and  in  my  ex- 
perience the  soap  to  use  is  Palmolive." 


^f¥sz^ 


25  Rue  Ste.  Gudule,  Brussels 


VISITORS  to  the  beautiful  dry  of  Brussels 
often  stop  before  a  cenain  shop  window, 
opposite  the  stately  Cathedral,  to  note  with  in- 
terest several  distinguished  crests  — one  the 
seal  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians. 
In  this  shop  Fontaine  has  acted  as  beauty  ad- 
viser to  lovely  women  of  the  European  aris- 
tocracy. Here  he  has  received,  with  pride, 
warrants  from  the  Queen  and  from  such  dig- 
nitaries as  Madame  la  Princesse  Napoleon . . . 
proclaiming  him  official  "Fournisseur,"  as  was 
his  father,  since  the  year  1866. 

This  season  Monsieur  Fontaine  is  attracting 
much  attention  from  Continental  women  of 
fashion  because  of  a  brilliantly  unusual  metallic 
coiffure  of  his  own  design. 

"The  first  step  in 

beauty  care" 

OneofFontaine'sspecial- 
ties  is  a  facial  massage  for 
which  he  employs  "lesavon 
Palmolive  qui  rend  a  la  peau 
la  veloute"  (Palmolive  Soap, 
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Retail  Price  IQc 


which  makes  the  skin  as  smooth  and  soft 
as  velvet).  "The  first  care  of  a  beauty  spe- 
cialist," says  M.  Fontaine,  "is  to  see  that 
the  skin  is  in  a  condition  to  respond  to 
treatment  in  the  Salon.  Many  complex- 
ions begin  to  lose  their  freshness  and 
youthful  suppleness  long  before  their 
time  because  the  skin  is  never  allowed  to 
breathe.  For  skins  do  breathe— through 
the  pores.  If  the  pores  are  allowed  to 
remain  clogged  up  indefinitely  with  powder, 
rouge,  fine  dust,  etc.,  the  delicate  tissues  must 
suffer  and  lose  all  their  vitality. 

"The  one  way  of  ensuring  that  the  skin  is 
thoroughly  cleansed  of  all  impurities  in  the 
pores,  is  the  regular  use  twice  daily  of  a  good 
soap  .  .  .  Palmolive.  The  value  of  palm  and 
olive  oils  is  well  known— and  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  same  thorough  cleans- 
ing can  be  got  by  other  means. 
Thar  is  why  I  always  insist  that 
>  before  my  own  preparations  are 
applied,  the  skin  must  first  be 
cleansed  with  Palmolive." 


Monsieur  Fontaine  giving  a  facial  treatment  in  i>is 

salon.  Fontaine  believes  in  tfie  twice-a-day  use  of  "le 

Savon  Falmolive, "  whiich,  he  says,  is  used  witlj  great 

success  for  facial  massage  in  his  establishment. 


What  Fontaine  advocates,  in  Brussels,  is 
recommended  in  London,  by  such  authorities 
as  Madame  Bertha  Jacobson;  in  Paris,  by 
Cavalieri,  Madame  Valentin  le  Brun,  Payor, 
Masse,  Vincent,  Delord  et  Bion;  in  Vienna, 
by  Pessl;  in  Berlin,  by  Elise  Bock.  In  fact, 
every  authority  of  consequence,  all  over  the 
world,  gives  this  same  advice  on  the  care  of 
the  skin:  protect  beauty  with  Palmolive 
Soap.  Massage  the  skin  for  2  minutes  with 
Palmolive  lather;  rinse  with  warm  water,  then 
cold.  That 'sail.  Its  simplicity  is  onereason  why 
this  is  the  world's  most  popular  treatment. 


PALMOLIVE  RADIO  HOUR- Broadcast  every  Wednesday  night -from  9:30  to  10;30  p.m., 
eastern  tim^:  8:30  to  9:30  p.  m.,  central  time:  7:30  to  8:30  p.  m.,  mountain  time,  6:30  to  7:30 
p.  m..  Pacific  Coast  lime— over  WEAF  and  39  stations  associated  with  Tfie  National  Broadcasting  Co. 


CHAMPIONSHIP  CHUKKERS^^^CHOICE  CHATTER^^^ COOLER  SMOKE 

At  Meadowbrook...mad  melee  of  ponies,  men  and  mallets. ..gay  chatter  runs  through  the  boxes... packages 
and  packages  of  cigarettes  are  consumed!  That's  where  the  smart  smoking  world  appreciates  the  greater  cool- 
ness of  Spud's  smoke!  Back  for  a  tea-time  resume  of  the  game. ..more  Spuds. ..clean  mouth,  nimble-tongue 
cigarette... its  refreshing  cooling  effect  heightening  its  full  tobacco  flavor... making  the  last  cigarette  as  de- 
lightful as  the  first.  Thus,  among  life's  modern  pleasures.  Spud  is  the  new  freedom  in  old-fashioned 
tobacco   enjoyment.    At  better  stands,  20   for  20c.   The  Axton-Fisher  Tobacco    Co.,  Inc.,  Louisville,    Ky. 


MENTHOL-COOLED 


CIOARETTES 


(^ook 


with 


B 


ran 


These  recipes 

will  add  variety 

to  your  daily 

menu 


STORED  within  the  humble  bran  is  the  nu- 
cleus of  health  and  beauty.    This  fibrous  food, 
rich  in  mineral  content,  does  an  important 
regulative  work  in  the  body,  and  no  housekeeper 
who  has  the  health  of  her  family  in  her  keeping, 
can  afford  to  neglect  it. 

On  another  page  in  this  issue  you  will  find  an 
article  by  Dr.  H.  B.  K.  Willis  in  which  he  speaks  about  bran 
and  stresses  the  body's  need  of  it.  I  merely  want  to  tell  you 
here  how  you  may  use  bran  in  cooking,  bringing  variety  to  your 
meals  while  you  are  storing  up  health  and  energy  for  the  mem- 
bers of  your  household. 

Laura  La  Plante  gives  us  her  recipe  for  Bran  Muffins.    These 
are  the  ingredients  for  eight  large,  or  twelve  medium  size  muffins: 


Laura  La  Plante  is  a  clever  cook  who  knows  the  value  of 

presenting  healthful  foods  in  attractive  and  palatable 

form.     The  star  of  Universal's  "Show   Boat"  includes 

bran  in  many  of  her  recipes 


GINGER  cake  made  with  bran  is  a  simple,  healthful  dessert 
for  hot  weather  meals.     First  measure  out: 


2  tablespoons  shortening 


4  cup  sugar 


1  teaspoon  baking  powder 

1  cup  flour 

]/2  teaspoon  soda 

34  teaspoon  salt 


34  cup  shortening 
3^  cup  sugar 
1  egg 

13^  cups  flour 
Y2  teaspoon  salt 

1  cup  bran 


1  teaspoon  soda 

1  teaspoon  ginger 

2  teaspoons  cinnamon 
Yi  cup  .sour  milk 

Yl  cup  molasses 


1  egg 

1  cup  sour  milk 

1  cup  bran 

First,  cream  the  shortening  and  sugar  together.  Then  add 
the  egg.  Mi.x  and  sift  the  flour,  soda,  salt  and  baking  powder. 
Next  add  the  bran  to  the  creamed  mixture;  then  add  the  milk 
alternately  with  the  sifted  dry  ingredients.  Pour  into  muffin 
tins  that  have  been  greased  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for 
twentv  minutes. 


..^^ 


Photoplay  Magazine 

750  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 
Please  send  me  a  copy  of  Photoplay's  Cook 
Book,  containing  150  favorite  recipes  of  the  stars. 
I  am  enclosing  twenty-five  cents. 


Be  sure  to  write  name  and  address  plainly. 
You  may  send  either  stamps  or  coin. 


Cream  the  shortening  and  sugar  together.  Add  the  egg  and 
beat  thoroughly.  Next  add  the  bran.  Mix  and  sift  the  dry 
ingredients  and  add  them  to  the  creamed  mixture  alternately 
with  the  sour  milk  and  molasses.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
from  30  to  40  minutes. 

SERVED  with  cooling  drinks,  with  ices  or  ice  cream,  bran 
tea  cakes  and  cookies  provide  just  the  right  touch.    To  make 
24  very  small  tea  cakes,  use: 

2  eggs  \/i  teaspoon  salt 

1  cup  brown  sugar  Yi  cup  nut  meats,  cut  small 

Yl  cup  flour  Yl  cup  bran 

34  teaspoon  baking  powder 
Beat  eggs  slightly,  and  add  the  remaining  ingredients  in  the 
order  given.      Fill  small  buttered  tins  two-thirds  full  of  mix- 
ture.    Bake  in  moderate  oven  ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 

For  a  generous  batch  of  the  cookies,  provide  the  following 
ingredients: 

Yi  cup  butter  1  teaspoon  baking  powder 

%  cup  sugar  M  teaspoon  cinnamon 

1  egg  Yi  teaspoon  cloves 

2  tablespoons  milk 
15^  cups  flour 
3^  cup  raisins 

Yl  cup  bran 

Cream  the  butter.  Add  sugar  and  egg,  and  beat  well.  Pour 
in  the  milk  next,  and  then  add  the  bran  and  raisins,  and  flour 
which  has  been  sifted  with  the  spices.  Chill,  roll  thin,  cut  in 
any  desired  shapes,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Carolyn  Van  Wyck 
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Y^  teaspoon  mace 
34  teaspoon  nutmeg 
Y  teaspoon  salt 
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LLow  9  out  of\0  love  If  screen  stars 


keep  their  skin 


w^' 


Photo  by  C.  S.  Bull,  Hollywood 

Renee  Adoree,  famous  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  star,  in  the  ultra- 
marine and  silver  bathroom  which  reflects  so  charmingly  the  flower- 
like quality  of  her  loveliness. 

Like  nine  out  often  screen  stars,  Renee  Adoree  is  devoted  to  Lux 
Toilet  Soap.  She  uses  it  both  in  her  own  attractive  bathroom  and 
in  her  dressing  room  on  location.    She  says: 

'''■Lux  Toilet  Soap  gives  my  skin  that  beautiful  smoothness  I  thought 
only  the  finest  French  soaps  could  give.  It  is  certainly  a  lovely  soap. 
I  so  enjoy  it." 


Lux 


Every  adrertiscment  In  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  Is  guatsnteed. 
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irresistibly  soft  and  smooth 


"JVithout  smooth  skin  no  girl 

can  be  lovely^''  say 
3  9  leading  Hollywood  directors 


PEOPLE  thrill  to  it,  always— to  the  subtle 
magic  of  a  really  lovely  skin.  "Ex- 
quisite skin  has  tremendous  appeal,"  says 
Tod  Browning,  Metro-Gold wyn-M ay er  di- 
rector, summing  up  the  directors'  experience. 
"  Smooth  skin  is  a  vital  factor  in  every  screen 
star's  success.   No  make-up  can  fake  it." 

Because  beautiful  skin  is  absolutely  es- 
sential for  success  in  motion  pictures,  442  of 
the  451  important  actresses  in  Hollywood, 
including  all  stars,  use  Lux  Toilet  Soap.  And 
all  the  great  film  studios  have  made  it  the 
official  soap  in  their  dressing  rooms.  Holly- 
wood has  found  that  the  instant,  caressing 
lather  of  Lux  Toilet  Soap  leaves  the  skin 
smooth  as  a  flower-petal. 

Once  you  have  used  this  daintily  fragrant 
white  soap,  you,  too — like  9  out  of  10  screen 
stars — will  be  devoted  to  it.  For  it  is  made 
by  the  very  method  beauty-wise  France  de- 
veloped for  her  finest  toilet  soaps.  Buy 
several  cakes — today. 


photo  by  Steichen,  Hollywood 


Betty  Bronson,  Warner  Brothers'  fascinating  young 
star,  in  the  bathroom — one  of  the  most  luxurious  seen  in 
Hollywood — a  feature  of  which  is  a  beautiful  sunken 
marble  tub. 

Betty  Bronson  is  one  of  the  442  important  Hollywood 
actresses  who  are  devoted  to  Lux  Toilet  Soap.  Because  it 
is  made  by  exactly  the  same  method  as  are  the  finest 
toilet  soaps  of  France,  it  keeps  the  skin  as  smooth  as  a 
gardenia  petal.  She  says  about  this  daintily  fragrant, 
white  soap: 

"^  screen  star  must  have  smooth  skin — for  everything 
shows  in  a  close-up.  I  find  that  this  lovely  soap  is  wonder- 
ful/or my  skin." 


Anita  Stewart,  famous  star,  says:  "The 
more  I  use  Lux  Toilet  Soap  the  better  I  like 
it.  My  skin  is  so  velvety-smooth  afterward." 


Toilet  Soap 


Luxury  suck  as  you  have  found  only  in  French 
soaps  at  50(z'  and  $L00  the  cake .  .  . 


now 


m 
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who  now  is  her  stcp-mamma-in-ta'iv. 
And  a  black  and  white  cur  named 
"Four  Spot" — and  "Patrician,"  the 
baby  bulldog. 

Then  there  is  the  tiny  marmoset 
monkey,  which  they  wouldn't  let 
Doug  keep  at  the  Hollywood  Athletic 
Club  before  his  marriage.  Marmoset's 
hand  is  just  large  enough  to  clutch  a 
blackberry  out  of  Joan's  palm,  but  his 
mouth  has  to  take  four  bites. 

"Boots"  is  the  black  Persian  cat, 
with  four  white  feet  —  the  proud 
mother  of  two  kittens,  which  Joan 
fondled  affectionately. 

"And  then  I  have  about  two  million 
frogs  in  the  pond,"  informed  Joan.  "I 
love  their  noise — but  oh,  they  do  make 
a  clatter.  I'm  expecting  the  neigh- 
bors to  complain  any  day." 

On  the  ground  floor,  too,  is  the 
library,  which  also  serves  as  a  sewing 
room.  Joan  loves  to  sew.  She  not 
only  makes  many  of  her  clothes,  but 
also  most  of  the  drapes  for  the  house, 
even  the  shower-curtains  in  the  bath- 
rooms. 

Which  brings  us  just  naturally  to 
Joan's  hope  chest.  She  embroidered 
countless  towels  herself,  and 
grandmother  has  promised  four  dozen 
pillow  cases  and  two  dozen  sheets, 
aforned  with  hand-made  lace.  Joan 
has  designed  a  monogram,  with  a  big 
F  in  the  middle  and  a  little  J  and  D 
balancing  it  on  either  side. 


Green  and  gold  is  the  color  scheme  of  Joan  Crawford's  living  room. 
The  center  of  the  room  is  bare  of  furniture,  giving  an  effect  of  coolness 
and  spaciousness.     Chairs,  settees  and  small  tables  form  cozy,  inti- 
mate groups  around  the  sides 


Through  the  arched  gates,  to  the  dining 

room  beyond.    Antique  Spanish  furniture, 

the  chairs  richly  upholstered,  is  set  on  the 

bare  terra-cotta  tiled  floor 

8^. 


Joan  owns  two  grand  lace  tablecloths,  but  prefers  the  runner  and  doily 
plan  for  the  dining  room  table.  The  lace  cloths  are  reserved  for  buffet 
suppers. 

In  the  hope  chest,  too,  was  some  utterly  alluring  hand-made,  crepe  de 
chine  and  georgette  underwear.  Joan  cut  the  garments  out  at  home  and 
works  on  them  on  the  set,  between  rehearsals. 

I  remarked  on  the  extraordinary,  orderly  neatness  of  the  house. 
"I  am  proud  of  that,"  says  Joan.    "You  see,  I  never  had  a  servant  before 
I  went  into  pictures,  so  I  know  how  to  do  everj-thing  myself.    I  am  a  work- 
ing girl.    I  worked  my  way  through  grammar  school,  waiting  on  tables — 
doing  any  sort  of  work.    Then  I  went  to  a  private  school,  where  I  kept  a 
fourteen-room  house  clean,  and  cooked  for 
t«'enty-tive  children,  helped  wash  and  dress 
them,  put  them  to  bed.    After  that,  two  years 
at  Ste\-ens  College  for  Girls — where  I  waited 
on  table.    I  don't  know  how  to  be  lazy  .  .  . 
I  always  have  to  find  something  to  do." 

"LJEXCE,  Joan  is  a  marvelous  house- 
■*-  •'■keeper — and  works  on  a  budget  system. 
She  keeps  three  servants — a  cook  who,  be- 
cause dinner  is  the  only  meal  to  consider, 
also  looks  after  Joan's  clothes.  The  cook 
receives  S30  a  week.  Then  there  is  the  maid 
who  does  the  house  work  for  S25  a  week. 
The  chauffeur,  at  §30  a  week,  also  helps 
with  the  garden. 

"  I  have  no  maid  at  the  studio.  I  can  take 
care  of  myself  quite  well — and  shall  get  the 
house  paid  off  sooner  without  her,"  confides 
Joan. 

Joan  eats  no  breakfast,  other  than  coffee,  and  she  lunches  at  the  studio — 
off  a  "Joan  Crawford"  salad.  Either  chicken  and  lettuce,  or  avocado  and 
pineapple.  No  bread,  potatoes,  or  butter  ever.  She  wants  to  keep  her 
figure — ".\nd  breakfast  is  the  most  fattening  of  all  meals,"  informs  Joan. 
So  dinner  is  the  one  meal  of  the  day  at  home.  This  consists  of  a 
fruit  cocktail,  with  marshmallows;  no  soup;  a  small  hght  salad;  a  roast,  two 
green  vegetables,  and  coffee.  Joan  admits  being  a  coffee  addict.  "That 
and  cigarettes  are  my  only  vices,"  she  confesses.  "  I  don't  drink  liquor  of 
any  kind — just  once  I  took  some  champagne  at  a  New  Year's  party." 

When  there  is  company,  however,  hors  d'oeuvres  and  soup  precede  a 
menu  similar  to  the  above,  and  a  fancy  dessert  follows.  "But  I  never  give 
a  truly  formal  dinner,"  she  says. 

All  the  laundry,  excepting  Joan's  own  silk  underwear,  is  sent  out,  costing 
about  fourteen  dollars  a  week.     "I  love  being  extravagant  \vith  clean 
things,"  she  explains. 
Here  is  a  typical  working  day  for  this     [  ple.\se  turn  to  p.\ge  101  ] 
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Tee  off  with  golf  balls  your  tooth  paste 

pays  for 


See  teeth  whiten! 

Feel  your  mouth  grow 
healthier! 


EVEN  those  whose  teeth 
are  hard  to  whiten  com- 
ment on  how  swiftly,  yet  how 
gently,  Listerine  Tooth  Paste 
performs  this  task.  Such  ac- 
tion is  due  to  a  new  type  of 
polishing  agent. 

And  regular  users  assert 
that  this  dentifrice  definitely 
improves  mouth  hygiene.  The 
gums  grow  firmer.  The  en- 
tire mouth  seems  fresher,  ex- 
hilarated, and  healthy. 

Buy  a  tube  of  ListerineTooth 


Paste  and  give  it  a  thorough 
short  trial.  Compare  it  with 
any  paste  at  any  price — and 
judge  by  results  alone.  After 
such  tests,  more  than  a  million 
people  have  switched  to 
Listerine  Tooth  Paste.  We 
can  think  of  no  greater  trib- 
ute to  the  product. 

Incidentally,  Listerine 
Tooth  Paste  saves  you  about 
$3  per  year,  over  dentifrices 
in  the  50(2"  class.  Lambert 
Pharmacal   Company. 


Listerine  Tooth  Paste 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  JIAGAZINE. 


QUESTIONS  ef  ANSWERS 


Read  This  Before 
Ashing  Questions 

You  do  not  have  to  be  a 
reader  of  Photoplay  to  have 
questions  answered  in  this  De- 
partment. It  is  only  necessary 
that  you  avoid  questions  that 
would  call  for  unduly  long  an- 
swers, such  as  synopses  of  plays 
or  casts.  Do  not  inquire  con- 
cerning religion,  scenario  writ- 
ing, or  studio  employment. 
Write  on  only  one  side  of  the 
paper.  Sign  your  full  name  and 
address:  only  initials  will  be 
published  if  requested. 


Casts  and  Addresses 

As  these  often  take  up  much 
space  and  are  not  always  of  in- 
terest to  others  than  the  in- 
quirer, we  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  treat  such  subjects  in  a 
different  way  than  other  ques- 
tions. For  this  kind  of  informa- 
tion, a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope  must  be  sent.  It  is 
imperative  that  these  rules  be 
complied  with  in  order  to  insure 
your  receiving  the  information 
you  want.  Address  all  inquiries 
to  Questions  and  Answers, 
Photoplay  Magazine,  221  W. 
S7th  St.,  New  York  City. 


BiLLiE  Branman,  New  York 
City. — Helen  Foster  is  twenty-three 
years  old.  five  feet  tall  and  weighs 
102  pounds.  Her  ne.xt  appearance 
will  be  in  "The  Gold  Diggers." 

L.    McD.,    PiTTSFIELD,    MasS. — 

Nils  Asther  was  born  in  Malmo, 
Sweden,  Jan.  17,  1902.  His  next 
picture  will  be  "The  Single  Stand- 
ard." Gary  Cooper  played  opposite 
CoUeen  Moore  in  "Lilac  Time." 

Pat,  Delavan.  Wis. — John  Boles 
is  an  -American  and  is  married.  His 
latest  picture  is  "The Desert  Song." 
His  ne.xt  will  be  "Rio  Rita."  The 
"X"  in  Francis  Bushman's  name 
stands  for  Xavier.    Simple,  isn't  it? 


"pHOTOPLAY  is  printing  a  list  of  studio 
•*•  addresses  with  the  names  of  the  stars 
located  at  each  one. 

Don't  forget  to  read  over  the  list  on  page  134 
before  writing  to  this  department. 

In  writing  to  the  stars  for  photographs 
Photoplay  advises  you  to  enclose  twenty- 
five  cents,  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  picture  and 
postage.  The  stars,  who  receive  hundreds  of 
such  requests,  cannot  afford  to  comply  with 
them  unless  you  do  your  share. 


SCOTTY  AND  Wl>fNIE,  SPRING- 
FIELD, Mass. — Don  Aharado  and 
Bryant  Washburn  played  with  Con- 
stance Talmadge  in  "Breakfast  at 
Sunrise."  Don  played  the  part  of 
Lussaii,  and  Bryant  was  known  as 
Tlie  Murqiiis.  Has  the  argument 
been  settled? 

Eugenia  Arnold,  Baltimore, 
Md. — Clara  Bow  is  twenty-four 
years  old  and  still  single.  Bessie 
Lo\e  and  Lloyd  Hughes  played  the 
leads  in  "The  Lost  World,"  and 
VLlma  Banky  and  Ronald  Colman 
played  the  leads  in  "The  Dark 
.\ngel."  Greta  Garbo  is  not  mar- 
ried. 


J.  H.,  No.  Tiverton,  R.  I. — Doris  Dawson 
was  born  in  Goldfield,  Nevada,  April  16,  1909. 
She  is  five  feet,  one  inch  tall;  weighs  103 
pounds  and  has  red  hair  and  blue  eyes.  She 
uses  her  own  name  in  pictures.  Does  the  rela- 
tionship check  up  now? 

Louise  D.  Johnson,  Everett,  Wash. — 
James  Hall  was  born  Oct.  22,  1900.  His  next 
picture  will  be  "Smihng  Irish  Ej'es."  Colleen 
Moore  has  the  feminine  lead. 

Mrs.  F.  S.  M.,  Scranton,  Pa.— It  was 
Arthur  Rankin  who  played  the  part  of  Nancy's 
boy  friend  in  "The  Wolf  of  Wall  Street." 

Jerry,  .Austin,  Texas.— Anita  Page  was 
born  in  Flushing,  Long  Island,  nineteen  years 
ago.  She  is  five  feet,  two  inches  tall;  weighs 
118  pounds  and  has  blonde  hair  and  blue  eyes. 
Her  real  name  is  .\nita  Pomares.  Her  latest 
picturesare  "  The  Broadway  Melody  "  and  "  Our 
Modern  Maidens."  Mary  Brian  hails  from 
Corsicana,  Texas.  Other  stars  from  Texas  are : 
Joan  Cra\vford,  from  San  Antonio;  IMadge 
Bellamy,  from  Hillsboro;  Sharon  Lynn,  from 
Weatherford;  and  Bessie  Love,  from  Midland. 

Bea.,  Elkhorn,  W.  Va. — The  title  of  the 
music  you  refer  to  is  "The  Wedding  of  the 
Painted  Doll.''  You  can  purchase  it  at  any 
music  store. 

C.  C.  C,  Washington,  D.  C— The  young 
man  you  mean  is  Cornelius  Keefe.  He  is  six 
feet,  one-half  inch  tall;  weighs  165  pounds  and 
has  black  hair  and  brown  eyes.  He  hails  from 
Boston,  Mass..  and  has  been  in  pictures  since 
1927.    Did  you  see  him  in  "The  Squall"? 

F.  T.,  Memphis,  Texas. — Any  relation  to 
^Memphis,  Tennessee?  James  Murray  played 
opposite  Joan  Crawford  in  "Rose  Marie." 
He  is  twenty-seven  years  old,  has  light  brown 
hair  and  brown  eyes  and  hails  from  New 
York  City.  Do  you  still  think  we  are  tr>ing 
to  kid  you?  Of  course  John  Gilbert  is  married 
to  Ina  Claire. 
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A  Reader  op  Photoplay,  Montreal. — 
You  are  mistaken.  Laura  La  Plante  comes  from 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  not  from  Ottawa.  Nancy 
Carroll  was  educated  in  New  York  City. 


Personalities  of  the 
Month 

THIS  month  we  have  a  few 
more  short  biographies  for 
the  fan  scrap  books. 

Eddie  Quiilan,  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  March  31,  1907. 
Five  feet,  six  inches  tall;  weighs 
140  pounds;  black  hair  and  brown 
eyes.  For  twelve  years  he  ap- 
peared in  vaudeville  with  his 
family. 

Kenneth  Thomson,  of  "The 
Broadway  Melody,"  was  born  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  He  is  five  feet, 
eleven  inches  tall  and  has  jet 
black  hair  and  brown  eyes.  He 
entered  the  movies  in  1926  and 
is  married  to  Alden  Gay. 

Dorothy  Burgess,  born  in  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  March  4,  1907. 
Reddish  brown  hair,  dark  brown 
eyes  and  weighs  112  pounds. 
Taken  from  the  stage  for  the  lead 
in  "In  Old  Arizona." 

Carol  Lombard,  born  in  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  and  christened  Jane 
Peters.  Five  feet,  two  inches  tall 
and  has  golden  hair  and  blue 
eyes.  Appeared  on  the  stage  for 
three  years. 


M.  Hennessy,  Dorchester, 
Mass. — ^Girls,  you  should  stop  the  arguing 
during  the  hot  weather.  Audrey  Ferris  has 
auburn  hair  and  brown  eyes,  TuUy  Marshall 
did  not  play  in  "The  Bellamy  Trial."  Now, 
I've  settled  both  the  arguments  at  once. 

R.  T.,  Smyrna,  Del. — Richard  Arlen  is 
about  thirty  years  old  and  claims  Charlottes- 
ville, Va.,  as  his  home  town.  John  Darrow 
played  the  part  of  Verde  with  Jack  Holt  in 
"Avalanche." 

Ellen  Moore,  New  York  City. — Your 
mother  wins.  Louise  Brooks  did  not  talk  in 
"The  Canary  Murder  Case."  Margaret 
Livingston  did  the  \-ocal  douWing  for  her. 
Now  it's  mother's  turn  to  cheer. 

Margaret  Luepke,  Milwaukee,  Wis. — 
Your  cousin  has  been  misinforming  you.  I 
do  not  send  out  photographs  of  the  stars.  You 
will  have  to  write  direct  to  yoiu-  faxorites  for 
them,  and  enclose  twenty-five  cents  for  each 
one.  You  will  find  a  list  of  addresses  else- 
where in  this  issue. 

Tiny,  La  Crosse,  Wis. — Conrad  Nagel  was 
born  March  16,  1897,  in  Keokuk,  Iowa.  He 
is  married  to  Ruth  Helms.  His  latest  picture 
is  "Dynamite."  Ronald  Colman  was  born 
Feb.  9,  1891,  in  Richmond,  Surrey,  England. 
His  next  picture  will  be  "The  River  Gambler." 

Whoopee,  Trenton,  N.  J. — ^Where  did  you 
get  that  name?  William  Haines  is  twenty-nine 
years  old  and  hails  from  Staunton,  Va.  He  is 
six  feet  tall,  weighs  172  pounds,  and  uses  his 
own  name  in  pictures.  You  will  find  an  inter- 
\iew  with  him  printed  in  the  October,  1926. 
issue  of  Photoplay,  which  you  can  get  by  send- 
ing 25  cents  to  our  office  at  750- N.  Michigan 
.\ venue,  Chicago,  111. 

Ballard  Trigg,  Louisville,  Ky. — Greta 
Garbo  is  twenty-three  years  old  and  was  born 
in  Stockholm,  Sweden.  Her  next  picture  will 
be  "The  Single  Standard." 

[  please  turn  to  page  116  ] 
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'VT'OU  could  read  hundreds  of  books 
-*•  and  spend  thousands  of  dollars,  but, 
■with  all  your  study  and  expense,  you 
could  never,  never  learn  a  more  impor- 
tant rule  than  to  take  care  of  the  health  of 
your  skin. 

You,  yourself,  know  that  your  health 
has  much  to  do  with  your  spirits  from 
one  day  to  another.  And  it  is  the  same 
with  your  skin  —  its  loveliness  or  lack 
of  it  is  an  excellent  indicator  of  the 
care  it  receives  and  the  health  it  enjoys. 

I  have  started  on  my  mannecjuin  the 
six  places  where  the  health  of  your  skin 
is  most  quickly  evidenced.  These  are 
the  places  where  imperfections  come 
first — where  lines  trace  on  the  skin 
untruthful  testimonials  of  the  years. 
Protea  these  places — guard  well  their 
health — and  year  in,  year  out,  you  can 
face  your  mirror  with  joy. 

Milkweed  Cream  will  help  you  marvel- 
ously  in  caring  for  your  skin.  It  is  slightly 
therapeutic,  and  does  things  for  your 
skin  that  no  other  cream,  however 
expensive,  can  possibly  do.  It  is  a 
splendid  cleanser  but  to  me  its  most  j, 
appealing  virtue  is  the  way  it  brings  >« 
smoothness  to  the  skin.  Roughness 
vanishes  —  blemishes  and  tiny  wrinkles 
disappear.  Your  skin  becomes  incredibly 
smooth,  clear  and  lovely.  ^^ 

You  will  find  Milkweed  Cream  at  any 
drug  or  department  store.  But  I  wish  you 
would  send  the  coupon  for  my  booklet 
on  skin  cate.  Also,  if  you  have  any  special 
beauty  questions,  write  me  for  advice.  .^. 

t  r  *  - 

P.  S.  Milkweed  Cream  is  marvelous  when 
yon  are  sunburned.  It  soothes  away  the  red- 
ness and  smarting.  And,  should  you  acquire  WW 
a  tan,  it  will  encourage  a  lovely,  even  effect, 
keeping  the  skin  soft  and  supple  and  prevent- 
ing the  burn  from  coarsening  its  texture. 


The  Forehead  . .  Lines  and  wrinkles  are  all  jjL,  The  Neck . .  Finely  etched,  circular  lines  are 


too  likely  to  form  here  prematurely  unless 
the  skin  is  kept  soft  and  pliable — and  this 
Ingram's  does  with  marvelous  effect. 

The  Eyes  .  .  Puffiness  and  crows'  feet  are 
so  very  aging  and  unbecoming — so  traitor- 
ous. To  keep  the  skin  smooth  and  supple, 
turn  to  the  soothing  and  softening  services 
of  Ingram's  Milkweed  Cream. 

The  Mouth  . .  To  prevent  drooping  lines  at 
corners  of  the  lips,  tone  the  skin  and  keep 
the  muscles  firm  by  using  Ingram's.  It  is 
amazingly  helpful  for  invigorating  circu- 
lation. 

The  Throat . .  Guard  against  a  crepey  throat 
if  you  value  your  youth.  Ingram's,  with 
its  trace  of  medication,  keeps  it  lovely, 
smooth  and  rounded  and  without  a  trace 
of  flabbiness. 


signs  of  accumulating  birthdays.  Be  faith- 
ful to  your  use  of  Milkweed  Cream.  It 
wafts  well-established  lines  to  obscurity 
and  guards  against  new  ones. 


J,    The  Shoulders  . .  Every  woman  who  would 

yf  proudly  wear  evening  gowns  or  sleeveless 

dresses  should  cleanse  her  arms   and 

shoulders    and  keep    them    blemish-free 

with  Ingram's. 


Frances  Ingram,  Consultant  on  Care  of  the  Skin, 
Dept.  A-89,  108  Washington  St.,  N.  V.C. 
Please  send  me  your  free  booklet,  "Only  a  Healthy 
skin  Can  Stay  Young"  which  tells  in  complete  detail 
how  to  care  for  the  skin  and  to  guerd  the  six  vital 
spots  of  youth. 
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[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  51 


Anita  Page  demon- 
strates the  Oriental 
art  of  winding  a 
turban.  The  scarf 
consists  of  two  yards 
of  hand-blocked 
fabric  and  may  be 
carried  in  a  hand- 
bag. At  left.  Miss 
Page  draws  the  tur- 
ban snugly  over  her 
forehead.  At  right, 
she  winds  the  ends 
twice  around  her 
head 


Half  way  through  the  meal,  I.upe  ex- 
tracted a  pocket  comb  from  Gary's  coat 
and  coiffed  his  dishevelled  locks,  while  the 
big  boy  from  the  great  open  spaces — the 
guy  with  the  heart  of  ice — submitted  fatu- 
ously— and  actually  liked  it. 

npHIS  is  the  sad  story  of  a  Film  You'll 
■*-  Never  See. 

J.  C.  Nugent,  late  of  vaudeville,  was 
brought  to  Hollywood  to  direct  short  sub- 
jects. 

Nugent's  first  assignment  was  to  film  his 
own  act. 

In  their  ignorance  the  executives,  hoping 
to  please,  assembled  what  they  thought 
would  be  a  very  nice  little  cast  for  Mr. 
Nugent. 

Among  the  players  summoned  were  Con- 
rad Nagel,  Dorothy  Sebastian,  Karl  Dane, 
George  K.  Arthur,  Polly  Moran  and  Eddie 
Nugent. 

J.  C.  walked  on  the  set  and  looked  the 
players  over.  "Now  see  here,"  he  began, 
"I'm  the  director  of  this  opera  and  I  don't 
want  any  back  talk  from  actors. 
I'll  tell  you  how  this  thing  is  to  be 
played." 

nPHE  actors  gulped  a  couple  of 
■*-  gulps  and  tried  to  look  non- 
chalant. Nugent  continued,  as  he 
turned  to  Conrad  Nagel:  "They 
tell  me  you're  a  pretty  good  lead- 
ing man,"  he  said,  "but  I  never 
heard  of  you,  see?  To  me  you're 
just  another  actor."  This,  of 
course,  was  received  with  loud 
cheers  from  Conrad. 

".\nd,"  said  Nugent,  looking 
at  Dorothy  Sebastian,  "I  under- 
stand you're  famous.  But  j'ou've 
got  to  prove  it  to  me." 

The  complete  account  of  the  en- 
suing two  hours  is  too  grewsome 
to  relate.  The  short  subject  will 
not  be  filmed! 

/'^OME  to  your  local  theater 
^— 'and  take  left-overs.  That's 
what  a  new  Fox  opus, "  Words  and 
Music,"  will  be.  The  phrase  is 
used mthout  attempt  to.belittle. 
When  "Fox  Movietone  Fol- 
lies" was  made,  Lois  Moran  had 


And  this  is  the  turban  as  it  is  worn 

for  any  outdoor  sport.     The  ends 

may  either   be   tucked   in   or  left 

loose  at  the  back 


an  important  role.  There  were  many  num- 
bers where  she  did  excellent  work.  And 
there  were  se\'eral  catchy  tunes  for  her  to 
sing.  But  when  the  picture  was  completed 
it  was  much  too  long.  Certain  sequences 
had  to  be  cut  out.  Lois  was  removed 
bodily  by  a  film  editor's  shears.  But  the 
stulT  was  all  good.  The  numbers  were 
elaborate.  Lois  proved  herself  clever.  The 
tunes  were  catchy. 

Therefore  James  Tingling  was  given  the 
job  of  directing  a  half-finished  picture.  The 
left-overs  or  cut-outs  are  the  basis  for 
"Words  and  Music." 

"(-^  OOD-B'yE,"  said  Bill  PoweU 
^>Jas  he  boarded  a  train  for  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona,  "I  have 
decided  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
things." 

T\  T.XDDLES  is  dead.    She  is  survived  by 
*»  her  best  friend  and  severest  critic, 
Louise  Fazenda. 

Twelve  years  ago  Louise  and  Waddles, 
the  Mack  Sennett  trained  duck, 
crashed  the  studio  gates  together. 
You  remember  the  pair  in  many 
comedies,  don't  you? 

Long  ago  Louise  retired  Waddles 
on  a  pension  of  good  food  and  com- 
fortable lodgings.  Waddles  lived 
in  the  back  yard  of  the  come- 
dienne's Wilshire  home,  and  al- 
though she  was  not  young  when 
she  entered  pictures,  Louise  had 
come  to  regard  her  as  a  permanent 
fixture. 

Now  she  is  gone  and  Louise 
mourns  her  loss. 


w 


ILLIAM  HAINES  must  have 
his  little  joke,  in  case  some- 

PLE.^SE  TURN  TO  PAGE  90  ] 


Hollywood  goes  Broadway 
and  Joan  Crawford  prac- 
tices up  on  her  old  chorus 
steps  under  the  tutelage 
of  Sammy  Lee,  the  dance 
director.  Joan  will  dance 
in  M.-G.-M.'s  Revue  of 
Revues 
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Why  It  Takes  a  Penetrating  Foam 
to  Clean  Teeth  Completely 


The  difference  between  Colgate's 
and  ordinary  toothpastes  lies  in  the 
unique,  active  foam  released  by  Col- 
gate's, the  instant  it  is  brushed  on 
the  teeth. 

For  this  sparkling  foam  not  only 
carries  a  polishing  agent  that  makes 
teeth  sparkle  brilliantly  .  .  .  it  does 
more!  It  possesses  a  remarkable  prop- 
erty called  low  "surface-tension" 
which  enables  it  to  go  down  to  the 
very  bottom*  of  all  the  tiny  crevices 
and  fissures  in  teeth  and  gums. 
There,  it  softens  and  dislodges  the 
food  particles  and  impurities  which 
cause  decay  .  .  .  and  zvashes  them 
away  in  a  foaming,  detergent  wave 
of  cleanliness. 

The  reason  why  Colgate's  acts  in 


Colgate's  active  foam  sweeps  into  every  tiny 
crevice,  washing  out  decaying  impurities 
which  ordinary  brushing  can't  reach. 


Greatly  magnified 
picture  of  tiny 
tooth  crevice. 
Note  how  ordi- 
nary, sluggish 
toothpaste  (hav- 
i  ng  high  "surf  ace- 
tension")  fails  to 
penetrate  deep 
down  where  the 
causes  of  decay 
lurk. 


*  How  Colgate' 
Where  Toolh 


's  Cleans  1 
Decay  Ma 


This  diagram 
shows  how  Col- 
gate'sactivefoam 
(having  low  "sur- 
face -  tension") 
penetrates  deep 
down  into  the 
crevice,  cleansing 
it  completely 
where  the  tooth- 
brush  cannot 
reach. 


this  way  is  because  it  contains  the 
greatest  cleansing  agent  known  to 
man.  This  cleansing  agent  makes 
the  famous  Colgate  foam  whose  ac- 
tion is  described  above  and  it  is  the 
presence  of  this  particular  ingredient 
which  makes  Colgate's  a  better 
cleanser;  a  more  economical  cleanser 
.  .  .  different  in  action  and  in  results 
from  ordinary,  sluggish  toothpastes 
which  merely  polish  the  outer  sur- 
faces ot  the  teeth. 


COLGATE,  Dept.B- 2546  TI?  D  P  C 
695   Fifth    Ave..     New    i-    i-V  J-.  L^ 

York,  In  Canada  address,  Colgate  To- 
ronto 8.  Ontario,  Please  send  a  trial 
tube  of  Colgate's  Ribbon  Dental  Cream, 
with  booklet  "How  to  Keep  Teeth  and 
Mouth  Healthy," 


Address  . 


When  5'ou  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 


Gossip  of  All  the  Studios 


In  "Our  Modern  Maidens," 
Doug  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  obliges 
with  a  few  imitations.  Tliis  is 
Lionel  Barrymore — or  it  might 
even  be  brother  John 


body  rides  up  in  a  hearse  and  aslcs  you.  Those 
who  know  him  have  come  to  accept  this  fact 
cheerfully,  or  otherwise.  However,  there  is 
one  time  that  BiUie  wishes  he  had  been  a  good 
boy. 

A  newspaper  woman,  during  an  inter\'iew, 
asked  liillie  who  played  the  feminine  lead  with 
him  in  "The  Duke  Steps  Out." 

"Oh,  I  don't  remember,"  replied  Billie, 
smiling. 

The  interviewer  took  him  at  his  word  and 
printed  just  that. 

And,  golly,  didn't  Joan  Crawford  burn  and 
burn. 

npHERE  is  something  darned  insidious  about 
■*■  this  theme  song  business.  Even  Pauline 
Frederick,  now  at  work  on  "Evidence"  at 
Warrier  Brothers,  will  warble  two  numbers  for 
the  picture. 

Fans  will  undoubtedly  be  surprised  at  the 
richness  of  Miss  Frederick's  contralto  voice. 

90 


[  CONTINUED  FROM  PACE  88  ] 

Unless  Cal  is  mistaken  it  will  be  the  first  time 
this  emotional  star  has  used  her  voice  in 
public  since  she  sang  "  Towsee  Mongolay  "  in 
"Innocent,"  fifteen  years  ago. 

A  SK  for  a  "Joan  Crawford  Salad"  in  the 
-*  *-Metro-Goldwyn  studio  restaurant  and 
you  will  get  this — 

The  usual  foundation  of  lettuce  leaves 
heaped  with  diced  chicken  and  raw  tomato. 

This  is  Joan's  reducing  dish,  and  many 
lovely  ladies  are  going  for  it  to  tone  down  the 
contours. 

And  if  you  don't  think  it  works,  know  that 
Joan,  after  a  diet  of  this  stuff,  now  wants  to 


And,    looking    above,    you    all 

know  who  this  is.  It's  Richard 

Barthelmess,  exchanging   a 

dirty  look  with  the  villain 


At  your  right  is  an  imitation 

that  should  bring  young  Doug 

a   sharp  reprimand  from   the 

senior  Fairbanks 


get  back  four  or  five  pounds,  and  is  not  above 
dallying  with  a  few  spuds  these  days. 

\X7"RITING  of  theme  songs  is  be- 
» "  coming  one  of  Hollywood's 
greatest  industries.  Every  picture 
has  its  theme  melody,  and  songs  are 
turned  out  at  the  various  studios 
about  as  rapidly  as  new-bom 
flivvers.  Tunes  are  growing  scarce, 
with  about  everything  in  use  from 
Handel's  "Messiah"  to  "London 
Bridge  Is  Falling  Down." 

A  good  title  was  suggested  for  a 
theme  song  to  the  new  John  Barry- 
more  picture,  "General  Crack,"  in 
production    at    Warner    Brothers: 

"You  may  show  your  whole  face 
to  some  other  girl  but  you're  only  a 
profile  to  me." 

/^\E  of  the  most  unusual,  and  at  the  same 
^-^time  the  most  painful,  accidents  that  have 
occurred  to  a  film  player  happened  re- 
cently to  Charles  IMorton,  Fox  star.  He  was 
playing  hand  ball,  when  the  ball  hit  his  eye, 
laying  it  entirely  out  upon  the  cheek.  Because 
he  had  expert  medical  attention  instantly,  he 
w  ill  not  lose  the  sight  of  the  eye,  but  the  acci- 
dent has  been  a  source  of  great  worry  to  his 
friends.  |  pi.e.\se  turn  to  page  92  1 
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Mrs.  Howard  ^.handler  ^hristys 

exquisilely  fended  hands  have  been  painfed  many  fimes  .  . 


"It  does  Hatter  iJie  linger  tips 
tne  new 
Gutex  Liquid  Polisn, 
she  says 

Her  fair,  exquisitely  shaped  hands 
are  famous  among  artists. 

She  has  been  painted  many,  many 
times — a  great  Italian  sculptor  has 
immortalized  her 

"As  for  myself,"  says  her  dis- 
tinguished husband  Howard  Chand- 
ler Christy,  "I  have  forgotten  how 
many  times  I  have  painted  and 
drawn  those  beautiful  hands." 

Her  slender,  sensitive  hands  are 
a  true  index  to  Mrs.  Christy. 

She  is  the  constant  inspiring 
companion  of  her  famous  husband. 
Twice  she  has  been  a  house-guest  at 
the  White  House  when  he  painted 
the  portraits  of  two  successive 
presidents.  The  court  circles  of  Italy 
feted  her  while  Howard  Chandler 
Christy  was  painting  the  great 
leader  of  the  Fascisti. 


Stdrl  using  the  delightful  neiv  Ciilex 
Liquid  Polish  today.  You  will  love  the 
flattering  brilliance  it  gives  your  nails!  A 
generous  size  bottle  of  unperjumed  Cutex 
Liquid  Polish  or  Re?nover  costs  only  JJ^. 
In  convenient  sets  you  will  Jind  the  new 
Perfumed  Polish  and  Remover  together 
60^,  or  the  unperfumed  Polish  and  Re- 
mover together  50(i.  The  other  famous 
Cutex  preparations  J^i..  Norlham  Warren, 
New  York,  London,  Paris. 


/ViRS.  CHRISTY  in  one  of  fhe  gowns  she  wore  the  last  lime  she 
visited  at  the  White  House.  The  beauty  of  her  almond  nails  is 
shown  in  the  photograph  at  the  left.  The  three  simple  steps  ot 
Mrs.  Christy's  manicure  are  —  FIRST,  the  Cutex  Cuticle  Remover 
to  remove  dead  cuticle,  to  whiten  the  nail  tips,  soften  and  shape 
the  cuticle,  bringing  out  half  moons — SECOND, the  Polish  Remover 
to  remove  the  old  polish,  followed  by  the  flattering  perfumed 
Cutex  Liquid  Polish  that  sparkles  undimmed  for  a  week  —  THIRD, 
the  Cutex  Cuticle  Cream  or  Cuticle  Oil  applied  around  the 
cuticle  to  keep  It  soft  and   under  the  nail  tip  to  keep  it  smooth. 


Everywhere  she  goes  she  carries 
with  her  an  atmosphere  of  ex- 
quisiteness. 

"The  new  Cutex  Liquid  Pol- 
ish is  so  flattering,"  Mrs.  Christy 
says  with  charming  candor.  "I 
am  delighted  with  the  brilliance 
it  gives  my  nails. 

"I  am  very  careful  about  my 
hands— I  know  they  are  one  of 
my  best  points.  So  I  am  faith- 
ful to  my  Cutex. 

"  Before  I  use  the  new  Liquid 
Polish  I  always  soften  and  shape 
the  cuticle  and  whiten  the  nail 
tips  with  Cuticle  Remover. 

"Then  the  Liquid  Polish  which 
lasts  days  and  days  by  the  way. 
After  that  a  bit  of  the  Cuticle 
Cream  or  Oil  to  feed  the  cuticle 
and  my  hands  can  meet  even  my 
husband's  critical  artist's  eye." 

Keeping  one's  nails  as  well 
groomed  as  Mrs.  Christy's  is 
simple  with  the  new  Cutex  Liquid 
Polish  for  it  requires  only  a  few 
minutes  each  week.  Cutex  Liquid 
Polish  is  on  sale  at  toilet  goods 
counters  everywhere!  A  generous 
size  bottle  costs  only  jfj!! 


This  is  the  latest  drawing  by  Howard 
Chandler  Christy  of  his  wife's  famous 
hands.  "I  am  very  proud  of  Mrs. 
Christy's  hands— they  are  as  lovely  as 
any  I  have  seen  in  my  wide  artistic  ex- 
perience," says  the  celebrated  painter. 


7- — i|M.tJ\li*ii 


SPECUL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER— I2ci 


I  enclose  \lt  for  the  Cutex  Manicure  Set  containing 
sufficient  preparations  lor  six  complete  manicures. 
(In  Canada,  address  P.  O.  Box  2054,  Montreal.) 

NoRTHAM    WaRREX 

Dcpt.  9Q-8.  191  Hudson  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Not  a  movie  mob  scene  but  a  glimpse  of  a  typical  Holly- 
wood first  night,  the  premiere  of  "The  Black  Watch" 
at  the  Carthay  Circle.  When  the  celebrities  troupe 
down  the  aisle,  the  tourists  on  the  side-lines  get  the 
thrill  of  their  lives 


HOLLYW'OOD  is  full  of  ghosts,  these  days.  _ 
Lured  by  the  promise  of  the  stage,  movie  veterans  who  long  ago 
deserted  the  camera  for  the  stage  are  back  in  the  studios,  and  every 
studio  restaurant  is  alive  with  memories. 

Crane  \\'ilbur  is  back  at  Metro-Goldwyn — Wilbur,  who  years  ago 
was  a  Ivubin  leading  man  and  made  love  to  Ormi  Hawley  in  a  big  way. 
He  looks  fine,  is  writing  dialogue  and  doing  direction,  and  may  act. 
Willard  Mack  is  on  the  same  lot,  writing,  directing  and  playing. 

And  along  with  the  old  timers,  there  are  little  girls  from  the  New  York 
stage  who  are  trying  their  luck  at  talkies. 

One  big-eyed  child  named  Zita  Johann  was  a  tremendous  New  York 
success  in  an  ill-fated  play  called  "Machinal."  M.-G.- 
M.  signed  her,  and  now  a  shy  little  stranger  in  a  new  and 
busy  world,  she  wanders  about  the  studio  in  a  daze. 
She  is  actually  so  timorous  in  Hollywood  that  she 
doesn't  even  want  to  go  into  the  bustling  studio  com- 
missary alone. 

I've  dined  with  Rciiec  Adoree 

And  gabbed  willi  Lila  I.cc — 
I've  interviewed  Aniln  Page 

And  stared  at  Garbo  free — 
O  Death,  where  is  thy  sting-a-ling, 

O  Grave,  thy  victory? 

OVER  a  jug  of  orange  juice,  the  other  day,  talk  fell 
on  which  was  the  easier  market  for  somebody  with 
something  to  sell — men  or  women. 

After  the  story  of  the  great  purchase  of  Director 
Gregory  La  Cava,  the  masculine  gender  was  elected 
without  one  "  nay." 

One  night  La  Cava  came 
bounding  home  to  the  little 
woman  full  of  enthusiasm  and 
a  bundle. 

"Look!"  he  cried,  unwrap- 
ping the  big  parcel.  "Every 
morning  we  can  clean  our  teeth 
thoroughly !  How  much  better 
than  the  old  family  tooth- 
brush!" 

The  package  contained  a  full- 
sized  dental  engine,  with  all  the 
little  gadgets  and  brushes  thai 


go  with  that  horrible  operation  known  as 

cleaning  the  teeth.    And  he  had  paid  plenty. 

Mrs.  La  Cava's  comments  have  not  been 

preserved  for  posterity,  and  a  shame  it  is,  too! 

nrHAT  831,000  verdict  that  Jetta  Goudal 
■*■  won  in  her  famous  breach-of-contract  suit 
against  Cecil  De  Mille  is  turning  out  to  be  a 
rubber  band  that  has  snapped  back  and  hit 
her  on  the  nose. 

Jetta  won  both  a  moral  and  a  financial 
victory  against  her  former  boss. 

But  Hollywood's  moguls  have  a  droll  but 
effective  way  of  turning  on  the  screws  when 
their  power  is  successfully  challenged,  and 
now  La  Belle  Goudal  finds  herself  out  of  luck 
in  the  studios.  She  has  no  work  and  there  is 
no  particular  prospect  of  her  getting  any. 

So  the  e.\otic  looking  Goudal,  a  vision  in 
her  original  clothes  and  picture  hat,  drives 
about  Hollywood  in  her  mighty  car,  and  talks 
of  a  long  trip  to  the  Orient,  and  perhaps  aU 
the  way  around  the  world. 

It  was  a  battle  that  Jetta  won  only  to  lose. 
And  producers  and  elephants  never  forget. 

TACK  'WARNER,  the  producer,  now  qual- 

J  ifies  as  a  detective. 

One  night  he  was  working  late  at  the  studio 

when   there   came   a   tap   at   his   window. 

Answering  the  knock,  he  sa\\'  a  shabby  young 

man  who  gave  him  a  terrible  story  of  hard 
luck. 

Jack  good-naturedly  told  him  to  come 
back  ne.xt  mornirvg  and  go  to  work  in  the 
property  department.  The  man  was 
assigned  |  i>le.\se  turn  to  p.age  96  ] 


A  siren  at  the  sirens. 
Josephine  Dunn  plays 
the  "siren  organ"  used 
by  Universal  to  give 
honk  and  rattle  effects 
for  street  noises.  All 
types  of  noise  devices 
are  mounted  together 
and  operated  by  an 
organ  keyboard 
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Still  lovelj  looking 


3.t   CC3. 


but  suddenlu  his  Lnle/Tst  was  (^one^; 


/ 


You  can  never  tell  when  a  temporary 
deodorant  will  cease  to  protect  you.. 


Odorono  Regular  Strength 
(ruby  colored)  keeps  the 
underarm  dry  and  smooth 
with  two  applications  a 
week,  used  the  last  thing 
at  night.  Pat  on  freely.  Do 
not  rub  In.  Allow  plenty  of 
time  to  dry. 


The  new  Odorono  No.  3 
Mild  (colorless) — for  sensi- 
tive skins  and  for  frequent 
use.  Use  daily  or  everyother 
day.  Night  or  morning. 
Pat  on  freely.  Allow  plenty 
of  time  to  dry. 


TJETTY  knew  she  was  glorious  looking 
-'-'  as  he  drove  her  to  town  for  a  day  of 
shopping.  He'd  been  so  eager  for  her 
promise  to  tea  with  him! 

And  now  at  tea  time — some  unaccount- 
able thing  had  happened.  He  was  no 
longer  enthusiastic.  What  could  it  be? 

If  someone  had  only  told  her  that  "you 
can  never  tell  when  a  temporary  deodorant 
will  cease  to  protect  you!"  Only  by  the 
regular  use  of  Odorono,  which  was  de- 
veloped by  a  physician  to  check  perspira- 
tion, can  you  be  certain  of  continuous 
protection. 

Why  Odorono  Gives  You 

Continuous  Protection  •  •  • 

Odorono  keeps  the  underarm  dry  and 
fresh  at  all  times  by  checking  perspiration 
in  a  safe  way. 

It  is  in  the  closed-in  portions  of  the 

When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  rllOTOrLAY  MAGAZINE. 


body  that  perspiration  causes  odor  and 
leaves  ruinous  stains.  Odorono  checks 
perspiration  in  these  places  and  directs 
it  to  more  exposed  surfaces  where  evapo- 
ration occurs  more  quickly. 

Odorono  Regular  Strength  (ruby  col- 
ored) for  twice  a  week  use  for  the  average 
skin  and  the  new  Odorono  No.  3  Mild 
(colorless)  for  sensitive  skins  and  fre- 
quent use,  and  for  the  occasional  need 
everyone  has  for  something  to  use  in  the 
daytime  or  in  an  emergency,  35(5,  60fi,  and 
?1.00.  The  delightful  Creme  Odorono 
(deodorant)  25(i. 


New  10^  Offer.-  Mall  coupon  and  10<  for  the 
complete  underarm  toilette;  samples  of  Odorono 
Regular  Strength,  the  new  Odorono  No.  3  Mild  and 
Creme  Odorono.  (If  you  Jive  in  Canada,  address  P.  O. 
Box  2054,  Montreal.) 

The  Odorono  Company.  Inc.,  Dept.  G-8.   i^l  Hudson 
Street,  New  York,  N.  V. 
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Brickbats  and  Bouquets 


Q)Lp  intothix 
bcdutij  powder 

If  you  want  to  know  the 
meaning  of  "face  powder 
satisfaction"  dip  into 
Plough's  Black  and  White 
Face^  Powder  and  fluff  it 
over  your  skin.  Note  how 
velvety  soft  it  is— how 
closely  it  clings — how  per- 
fectly it  blends  in  texture 
and  tint— ho  w  soothing  and 
pleasing  it  feels!  Then  look 
into  your  mirror.  What  a 
revelation!  Gone  are  all 
imperfections,  every  trace 
of  coarseness  and  sallow- 
ness!  And  in  their  place  is 
radiant,  youthful  beauty. 
All  dealers  sell  the  two 
sizes  at  popular  prices. 


BLACK^WHITE 
^ac&  3^oivd&r 
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ture,  "The  Canary  Murder  Case,"  and  would 
like  to  quote  to  you  a  few  words  that  he  wrote. 
"When  you  see  Louise  Brooks  hold  up  her 
admirers  as  the  Canary,  you  are  really  hearing 
ilarsaret  Livingston's  voice."  Some  jolt  it 
was  to  me,  because  it  means  that  if  our  fa\orite 
hasn't  a  good  \-oice  a  double  will  be  used,  and 
we  will  be  led  to  think  it  is  the  voice  of  our 
favorite.  It  is  not  fair  to  deceive  us  in  such  a 
way. 

Am  I  right — fans?  I  don't  care  if  the  \'oice 
is  not  the  best  that  can  be  produced;  as  long 
as  it  belongs  to  the  right  person,  I'll  be 
satisfied. 

I  have  just  heard  Clara  Bow's  voice  in  "The 
Wild  Party,"  and  I  think  it  belongs  to  someone 
else.    I  hope  I  am  wrong. 

Lucille  Span-kuch. 

Bakersfield,  Calif. 

I  may  be  a  little  late  mth  my  opinion  of  the 
talkies,  but  I  certainly  enjoy  a  talkie  as  much 
as  I  do  a  play  on  the  legitimate  stage. 

I  would  dislike  \-ery  much  to  think  that 
adopting  the  talkies  altogether  would  mean 
the  loss  of  such  players  as  Nils  .\sther,  Greta 
Garbo  and  several  others,  but  I  think  voice 
doubling  is  perfectly  all  right. 

In  ""The  Canary  Murder  Case,"  Louise 
Brooks  did  not  do  her  own  talking,  but  it  cer- 
tainly did  not  spoil  the  picture. 

M.\UDE  Cross. 

A  Little  Difference  of  Opinion 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Here's  to  Mary  Pickford — a  great  actress. 

When  I  learned  that  "Coquette"  was  to  be  a 
sound  picture,  I  xvas  afraid  the  talking  «-ould 
be  exaggerated  and  overdone,  as  it  usually  is 
on  the  stage  when  the  scenes  are  laid  in  the 
South.  To  us,  born  and  raised  in  the  South, 
the  usual  talkie  sounds  just  a  little  bit  stagey, 
but,  in  "Coquette"  the  dialogue  sounded  so 
perfectly  natural  it  was  hard  to  belie\e  that  all 
the  actors  were  not  Southern  people.  I  was 
proud  of  the  picture,  for  it's  a  true  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Southern  voice.  I  congratulate 
CN-eryone  who  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
making  of  "Coquette." 

IM.WE  HiGDOX. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Hollywood,  the  Athens  of  today,  does  more 
to  educate  the  people  than  any  other  medium. 
But  sometimes  the  cast  or  the  director  misses 
in  the  representation  of  life. 

My  home  is  down  where  the  South  begins, 
therefore  my  ears  are  accustomed  to  the 
Southerner's  way  of  talking.  Surely  Miss 
Pickford  and  the  supporting  cast  do  not  think 
that  we  Southerners  say  "sho"  for  sure,  and 
"luv"  for  love.  In  spite  of  this  defect  I  think 
that  the  fine  acting  in  this  picture  deserves 
loud  applause. 

Milton  Hutchinson. 

The  Universal  Companion 

Salem,  Ore. 

What  would  we  do  without  the  movies? 
Coming  to  a  strange  town,  across  the  continent 
from  everything  I  had  known,  there  were 
several  weeks  before  I  had  a  soul  e\'en  to  talk 
with,  much  less  a  companion.  It  seemed  to 
me  I  would  have  died  of  loneliness  except  for 
the  movies. 

Going  to  see  my  favorite  stars  was  just  like 
meeting  old  friends. 

Sound  effects  do  add  to  a  picture,  but  I  can't 
get  up  much  enthusiasm  for  the  all-talking 
lilms.  The  action  is  slowed  up  too  much  by  a 
lot  of  unnecessary  noise.  But  it  was  a  re\'ela- 
tion  to  hear  Gary  Cooper  speak  in  "The  Shop- 
worn Angel."     He  has  the  most  attracti\e 


voice  I've  encountered  in  the  talkies.  And 
when  he  "emoted"  I  couldn't  control  a  fugitive 
tear. 

Sylvia  L.  Peters. 

A  Boy  Speaks  Up 

X"ew  York  City. 

A  boy  is  never  looked  upon  as  a  possessor  of 
any  knowledge  at  all.  His  opinions  are  never 
listened  to,  and  his  ideas  are  always  cast  out. 
At  a  family  discussion ,  if  he  just  opens  his  mouth, 
he  is  immediately  "shut  up"  and  sent  to  bed. 

But  w-hen  it  comes  to  movies — a  boy's  bread 
and  meat — no  mere  grown-up  can  put  anything 
over  him.  A  boy  doesn't  exactly  care  for  John 
Gilbert  and  Ronald  Coknan.  They  make  love 
too  much,  and  their  pictures  are,  on  the  whole, 
too  dry.  But  he  loves  stars  like  Victor  McLag- 
len,  George  O'Brien  and  Gary  Cooper.  They 
are  the  real  men — the  giants  of  the  movies. 
Their  great  build  and  powerful  muscles  fasci- 
nate him.  Doug  Fairljanks  and  Lon  Chaney 
give  him  his  thrills  and  chills.  It's  always  a 
treat  to  see  their  pictures.  For  fun,  it's 
William  Haines,  Stan  Laurel  and  Charlie  Chase 
who  hand  him  his  laughs.  He  thinks  they're 
greater  than  great. 

Of  all  the  girls  in  the  movies,  Clara  Bow 
takes  his  heart,  and  Mary  Pickford  picks 
second  place.  The  rest  are  all  right — some- 
times. 

These  are  all  his  thought^  of  the  movies.  I 
know — for  I  am  a  boy. 

Herbert  Pelkisson. 

Some  Thoughts  on  Husbands 

Waxahachie,  Texas. 

Here  is  a  whole  armful  of  bouquets  for  Lewis 
Stone!  He  is  the  best  representative  on  the 
screen  of  a  husband  in  real  life.  So  neglectful 
of  his  wife  in  the  picture  "Wild  Orchids,"  giv- 
ing her  a  little  peck  of  a  kiss  and  going  to  sleep 
at  the  most  romantic  moment. 

Men  may  be  John  Gilberts  before  they  are 
married,  but  most  of  them  are  Lewis  Stones 
after  they  are  married. 

ilay  Lewis  Stone  long  remain  in  the  pic- 
tures! 

HoRTENSE  Greene. 

Constructive  Criticism 

Los  Angeles,  CaUf, 
When  one  goes  to  a  silent  photoplay,  how- 
e\'er  loud  the  music  is  or  however  much  the 
people  around  are  making  audible  remarks,  at 
least  one  can  read  the  titles.  There  is  in  the 
talking  films  a  tendency  in  some  pictures  for 
the  unseen  orchestra  to  play  too  loudly  while 
dialogue  is  being  spoken,  and  unless  this  is 
carefully  watched  by  the  producers  it  is  going 
to  utterly  spoil  the  talkies.  Just  recently  I 
saw  a  splendid  picture  called  "The  Leather- 
neck," with  those  sterling  players,  William 
Boyd,  Alan  Hale  and  Robert  Armstrong,  and 
the  orchestra  played  so  loudly  in  many  places 
that  I  could  only  with  the  greatest  difliculty 
hear  what  was  said,  and  I  missed  some  of  it. 
It  made  me  verj'  annoyed  as  it  spoiled  the  fine 
picture.  This  is  such  a  serious  fault  that  I  hope 
producers  will  be  warned  and  take  steps  to 
carefully  watch  this  important  matter;  other- 
wise, however  good  their  picture  may  be,  it 
will  be  spoiled.  And  I  may  add  that  I  have 
excellent  hearing,  so  to  those  who  are  not  so 
blessed  it  would  be  still  worse. 

Ernest  R.  Wild. 

A  Successor  to  Rudy? 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
I  ha\e  been  an  ardent  movie  fan  for  years 
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"At  Home  after 
September  1st—** 


Each  year  thousands  upon  thousands  of  those  neat, 
white  envelopes  lind  their  way  through  the  mails.  You 
know  what  they  are  before  you  open  them  ...  an  inner 
envelope,  and  a  trim  card — "Mr.  and  Mrs.  So-and-so 
announce  the  marriage  of  their  daughter" — and  another 
card — "At  home  after  September  ist,  at  loi  Moonlight 
Avenue." 

Everv  one  means  a  new  home  initiated,  a  new  familv 
begun  ...  a  new  set  of  problems  faced  by  "two-who- 


are-one." 


They've  many  a  question  to  settle,  and  many  a  thing 
to  buy.  Furniture,  kitchenware,  linen  and  china — sil- 
verware, cereals,  meat  and  potatoes  .  .  .  Familiar 
names  will  pass  their  lips  as  they  buy — easily,  naturally. 
Advertised  products,  quality  merchandise  .  .  .  reliable 
.  .  .  dependable.  They've  known  them  all  their  lives. 
But  now  they'll  begin  to  read  the  advertisements  in  ear- 
nest— comparing  values,  budgeting  expenses,  choosing 
this,  rejecting  that,  reserving  the  other  till  hubby  gets  his 
raise.  They'll  manage  all  right — with  the  advertise- 
ments to  help  them. 

Make  it  a  habit  to  read  the  advertisements  regularly. 
The  days  of  helter-skelter  selection  and  blindfolded  buy- 
ing are  over.  For  the  sake  of  time,  economy  and  conven- 
ience, have  your  mind  made  up  when  you  start  out  to  buy. 


Regular  reading  of  the  advertisements  is  one  of  the 
essentials  of  good  housekeeping. 


When  jou  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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handy  coynpanion 

for  your  trip  this 

sumrmr . . . 

CyVToUNTAINS  or  seashore  .  .  . 
climbing  with  clouds  ...  or  skimming 
o'er  waves  ...  no  accessory  of  wear  so 
befits  the  occasion  for  practical  loveli- 
ness as  a  Meeker  Made  steerhide  hand- 
bag. So  charmingly  convenient  .  .  . 
never  outmoded !  Every  week  adds  soft- 
ness to  the  touch  .  .  .  mellows  the  tone 
a  shade  richer  .  .  .  every  month  brings 
added  assurance  of  Meeker  Handbag 
serviceability.  Its  uses  are  thousand- 
fold ...  its  beauty  matchless !  Include 
one  with  your  vacation  outfit. 

At  the  better  dealers  everywhere. 

THE  MEEKER  CO.,  Inc 
Joplin,  Mo. 

Largest  manufacturers  of 

steerhide  leather  goods  in 

the  tJ,  S.  A. 


;ateSfeto»efe~ 


M 


EEKED 
MADElV 


Handbags,  Underarm  Bags,  Pock- 
etbooks,  Canities  and  Bill  folds  are 
made  of  finest  grade  imported  steer- 
hide,  tooled  .  •  •  hand-colored  .  .  . 
hand-laced. 


Gossip  of  All  the  Studios 
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to  the  Dolores  Costello  set  and  the  same  night 
Miss  Costello  missed  a  S5,000  brooch.  The 
thief  could  not  be  found. 

Ten  days  later  Mr.  Warner  was  driving 
home  late  at  night,  when  his  lights  flashed  on 
a  man  standing  under  a  pepper  tree.  In  a 
second,  the  executive  jammed  on  the  brakes. 

"Want  a  ride?"  he  called  genially,  carefully 
keeping  his  face  in  shadow. 

All  unsuspecting,  the  quarry  stepped  into 
the  car.  Whereupon  Mr.  Warner  drove  straight 
to  the  police  station  and  confounded  the  officers 
with  the  sight  of  the  xery  man  they  had  been 
trailing  so  unsuccessfully. 

ARTHUR  CAESAR,  Broadway 
wit  now  writing  for  moom- 
pitchers  and  who  runs  a  sort  of 
Hollywood  embassy  for  lonely  Man- 
hattanites  in  our  midst,  comes  forth 
with  this  month's  smart  crack: 

"If  there's  a  theme  song  in  heaven 
it  must  be  'AU  God's  Chilluns  Got 
Options.' " 

A  NOTHER  matrimonial  mistake  that  we 

••■■are  sorry  to  disclose. 

Those  of  you  who  ha\e  watched  the  sunny 
smile  of  Douglas  McLean  on  the  screen  will  be 
sorry  to  learn  that  sometimes  there  is  anguish 
back  of  it.  We  know  this  must  be  so,  for  he  is 
separated  from  liis  charming  wife.  Faith  Cole 
McLean. 

The  McLeans  have  been  married  thirteen 
years  and  were  listed  among  that  small  num- 
ber of  "ideal  couples,"  so  we  experienced  a  dis- 
tinct shock  when  the  information  reached  us 
that  the  McLeans  were  separating,  though  no 
divorce  proceedings  have  been  started. 

DURING    the    week    which   preceded    the 
Motion    Picture    .Academy's    awards,    all 
those  who  entered  the  M.-G.-M.  commissary 


crossed  themselves,  salaamed,  or  otherwise  did 
obeisance,  according  to  their  lights,  before  a 
holy  shrine.  That  shrine  consisted  of  a  black 
table  on  which  stood  in  splendor  the  co\eted 
gold  statuette.  A  celluloid  cover  protected  it 
from  the  itching  fingers  of  directors,  actors  and 
writers. 

Above  it  a  sign  bore  the  legend,  "To 
be  awarded  as  recognition  for  the  most  as- 
tounding contribution  to  motion  pictures." 

Came  the  day  when  the  astounded  wor- 
shippers found  that  their  shrine  had  vamoosed 
— and  in  its  place  hung  a  life-size  (believe  it  or 
not)  picture  of  that  leviathan  of  title-wTiters, 
Joe  Farnham. 

The  legend  now  read,  "To  Joe  Farnham  for 
title-writing."  Many  habituees  of  the  com- 
missary took  their  luncheon  at  the  drugstore 
across  the  street. 


ESTELLE  TAYLOR'S  friends  are 


always 
■'delighted  when  she  entertains,  as  it  means 
something  unusual  is  in  store.  At  a  recent 
luncheon,  Estelle  gave  all  the  girls  big,  beauti- 
ful evening  handkerchiefs,  concealed  in  the 
cream  puflfs  which  were  served  for  dessert. 

The  laugh  came  when  we  observed  the  ex- 
citement among  the  servants.  It  seems  they 
had  planned  to  give  the  prettiest  handkerchief 
to  Estelle,  but  the  guest  next  to  Estelle  re- 
ceived a  very  small  cream  puff,  and  Estelle  in- 
sisted upon  exchange,  thereby  causing  panic 
among  the  servants  when  they  discovered  their 
ruse  had  not  worked. 

AT  this  same  luncheon,  fortunes 
were  told  by  opening  the  little 
Chinese  cakes  that  contain  printed 
slips.  Estelle's  read:  "You  have  a 
secret  rival."  Her  quick  comment 
was,  "The  only  trouble  about  this 
is  that  the  word  secret  might  have 
been  omitted." 


New  Orleans,  La. 

For  a  good  while  I  have  been  read- 
ing what  younger  folks  thought  about 
moving  pictures,  the  generation  that 
has  had  them  all  their  lives.  But 
seems  like  the  old  folks  haven't  had 
a  chance  to  express  themselves. 

I  am  an  old  man,  near  seventy-five, 
without  kith  or  kin.  I  don't  know 
anybody  much  here  in  the  city  except 
the  folks  who  stay  where  I  do,  and 
when  I  come  home  at  night  to  the 
boarding-house  from  the  library 
where  I  work  in  the  day  time,  there 
isn't  much  for  an  old  man  to  do.  All 
the  rest  of  the  folks  go  out  on  one 
sort  of  a  party  or  another  but  they 
leave  the  old  man  to  take  care  of 
himself.  And  I  get  pretty  lonesome 
sometimes. 

But  there's  one  place  I  can  lose 
myself  and  my  loneliness  and  that's 
in  a  good  picture.  I  feel  that  I  speak 
for  all  the  old,  lonesome  people  in 
this  city  and  elsewhere  when  I  thank 
the    producers    and    directors    and 
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actors   who   have    provided   amuse- 
ment and  entertainment  for  us. 

I  have  seen  hundreds  of  pictures, 
including  the  new  talkies,  in  the 
last  ten  years,  and  while  I  have  sat 
through  many  bad  ones,  yet  in  the 
main  I  have  enjoyed  them  all.  They 
portray  Life,  and  to  us  who  have 
stepped  off  the  stage  and  must  watch 
from  the  outside,  they  help  us  forget 
that  we  have  grown  old  and  are  for- 
gotten in  the  mad  swirl  of  things. 
The  younger  folks  go  to  the  movies, 
but  they  have  other  things  to  go  to. 
But  to  me,  it  is  my  only  form  of 
amusement  and  my  only  way  of  re- 
viewing the  days  when  I  was  young 
and  enjoying  life,  and  so  I  am  an 
enthusiastic  movie  fan. 

The  critics  say  that  the  pictures  are 
bad. 

Maybe  they  are,  but  I  have 
seen  many  bad  things  in  my  day,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  movies  are 
cleaner  than  lots  of  things. 

T.  E. 
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pATSY  RUTH  MILLER  means  business  this 
■^  time.  The  multi-engaged  young  lady,  whose 
current  fianc6  is  Tay  Garnett,  Pathe  director, 
has  set  her  wedding  date  definitely  for  the  Fall 
and  plans  are  already  under  way.  Pat  writes 
from  Beverly  Hills  to  say: 

"All  I  hear  is  talk  of  weddings,  showers, 
luncheons  honoring  .  .  .  etc.  What  with 
Carmel's  wedding  ne.xt  Sunday,  and  May's  a 
few  weeks  later,  and  my  own  in  the  offing,  I 
can  tell  you  just  what  the  perfect  bride  is  wear- 
ing, thinking,  and  saying."  Carmel  (Myers) 
and  May  (McAvoy)  will  be  married  before  the 
ink  is  dry  on  this  page — and  Patsy  Ruth  soon 
after. 

Pat  goes  on:  "All  my  life  I  have  looked  for- 
ward to  my  revenge.  I  have  donated  to  showers 
for  some  eight  years  now,  and  have  been  await- 
ing my  turn  with  impatience  .  .  .  but  now 
that  it  has  come  I  somehow  hesitate.  It  docs 
seem  a%vfully  commercial  to  invite  people  to  a 
party  on  condition  that  they  bring  a  present! — 
so  I  am  side-stepping  showers  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  although  if  anyone  wants  to  give  just 
a  good  old-fashioned  party  for  me,  I  shall  ac- 
cept eagerly."  And  that's  the  kind  of  a  gal 
the  future  Mrs.  Garnett  is. 

HOLLYWOOD  always  gets  more  than  its 
share  of  princes  and  princesses  on  the 
loose,  but  the  most  interesting  nabob  it  has 
ever  had,  by  all  odds,  is  Louis  Ferdinand, 
Prince  of  Prussia,  second  son  of  the  former 
crown  prince  of  Germany  and  grandson  of  the 
late  All-Highest,  now  the  old  gardener  of 
Doom. 

Louis  Ferdinand  is  a  tall,  gangling  youth  of 
21 — a  Hohenzollern  by  build,  actions  and  nose. 
He  is  out  here  on  the  coast  purely  on  specula- 
tion. He  has  a  very  modest  allowance  from 
the  present  German  state,  and  is  now  padding 
it  a  Uttle  by  working  for  the  Ford  airplane 
people  at  about  five  dollars  a  day. 

BUT  the  film  colony,  always  celebrity-hun- 
gry, chooses  to  forget  the  fact  that  Louis  is 
dirtying  his  hands  at  manual  toil.  It  throws 
him  enormous  parties  and  he  is  a  prominent 
figure  at  first  nights,  usually  with  a  large  party 
of  other  invited  guests  in  tosv.  He  has  more 
fun  for  less  money  than  anybody  in  Hollywood. 

He  is  an  old  friend  of  Lily  Damita's  from 
her  European  era,  and  is  seen  places  with  her 
a  good  deal.  But  his  royal  heritage  didn't  keep 
him  from  being  refused  admission  to  the  Fo.x 
Hills  movietone  lot — which  is  harder  to  crash 
than  Heaven. 

Not  long  ago  Louis  was  the  guest  of  a  well 
known  dialog  writer  in  Hollywood,  and  wanted 
to  stay  the  night. 

There  were  only  two  beds  in  the  bungalow — 
the  spare  being  normally  occupied  by  the 
yellow  house-boy. 

So  the  prince  of  Prussia  and  a  Filipino  boy 
shook  dice  for  the  e.xtra  bed!  Could  the  great 
leveUing  of  the  democratic  ideal  go  farther? 

The  stars  all  lunch  in  privacy 

With  but  Jive  hundred  eyes  to  see — 

At  every  movie  opening 

They  prance  aiui  strut  like  anything — 

Each,  nourishing  her  precious  name, 

Just  stumbles  up  the  stares  to  fame! 

DOLORES  DEL  RIO  is  a  lady  in  search  of 
a  voice.  "Evangeline"  is  to  be  made  into 
a  sound  picture  and  the  producers  are  looking 
for  a  feminine  voice  that  will  match  up  \\ith 
Dolores'  smile.    No,  Sophie  Tucker  won't  do.- 

THE  sunny  beach  season  is  open  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  if  you  haven't  a  shack  at  Malibu 
you'll  have  to  crash  one  of  the  beautiful  beach 
clubs  at  Santa  Monica  in  order  to  spend  Sun- 
day with  the  sand  and  sea. 

The  Beach  Club  is  a  favorite  spot.  On  its 
gleaming  sand  you  can  see,  if  you're  lucky, 
many  of  our  friends.  George  Bancroft,  looking 
like  the  rising  sun  in  an  orange  bathing  suit, 
parades  there,  and  Jack  Mulhall  is  a  familiar 
figure.  Cecelia  De  Mille,  daughter  of  Cecil, 
crack  horsewoman  and  smart  swimmer,  is  one 
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GOLDEN  STATE 

LIMITED 


EXTRA  PINE 


NO  EXTRA  PARE 


CHICAGO— CALIFORNIA 

Through  Nature*s  Art  Gallery 

where  every  landscape  is  a  mass  of  color,  every  resort-hotel 
a  bower  of  greenery  in  a  frame  of  purple  mountains,  and 
every  ranch,  like  a  Remington  canvas,  a  romantic  picture  of 
the  old-time  West. 

Direct  low  altitude  main  line  route  Chicago-El  Paso,  Tucson, 
Chandler,  Phoenix,  Indio,  Palm  Springs,  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Diego.     Every  travel  luxury  without  extra  fare. 

Tickets  and  reservations  at 

Hollywood  Ticket  Office,  6768  Hollywood  Boulevard,  Phones  Granite  1801-1802 

Los  Angeles  Ticket  Office.  212  West  Seventh  Street,  Phone  Faber  6161 

B,  F.  Coons.  General  Agent,  Rock  Island  Lines 

516  West  Sixth  Street.  Phone  Trinity  4574,  Los  Angeles,  Calil. 

Hugh  H.  Gray.  General  Agent  Passenger  Department 

Southern  Pacific  Lines,  Room  1012,  535  Fifth  Ave.,  Phone  Cortland  4800 

or  531  Filth  Avenue  at  44th  Street,  Phone  Murray  Hill  8400,  New  York  City 

P.  W.  Johnston,  General  Agent.  Passenger  Department,  Rock  Island  Lines 

723  Knickerbocker  Building,  Broadway  and  42nd  Street 

Phones  Wisconsin  2515-6,  New  York  City 


N         The  Comfortable  Low  Altitude  Route 


ROCK  ISLAND 

THE  ROAD  OF  UNUSUAL  SERVICE 
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Anita :  "I'm  going  to  a  party  tonight,  Marie 

— with  Johnny  Brown!  Hurry!  Let  me  have 

my  new  frock  and  my  Tangee  lipstick  and 

. , .  oh,  there  goes  the  phone!" 

Johnny :   (on  phone)  "Hello  Anita  . . .  Fm 

coming  over  soon  . . .  And  I'll  tell  the  world 

you're  going  to  be  the  hit  of  the  evening!" 

Anita :  "  JFell,  after  that,  I  simply  must  look 

my  best.  Thank  goodness  somebody  invented 

Tangee.  Now  I  know  my  lips  will  be  lovely, 

all  evening  long!" 

Marie:  (in  background)  "And  it  blends  so 

perfectly  with  mademoiselle's  complexion, 

too!" 

Anita :  "Of  course,  Marie,  Tangee  blends 

perfectly  with  all  complexions!" 

Demand  Tangee  Today  t  One  lipstick  and  rouge  for  all 
complexions.  On  sale  everywhere.  Tangee  Lipstick  in  gun- 
metal  case  SI,  in  superb  gold  and  black  enamel  case  S2.50. 
Tangee  Rouge  Compact  75^,  Tangee  Creme  Rouge  $1. 
Tangee  Day  Cream  $1,  Tangee  Night  Cream  31,  and  Tangee 
Face  Powder  (including  the  Bmart,  new  ehade,  Tangeo 
Tan)  $1.    2S{i  bigher  in  Canada. 

If  the  naTne  Tangee  does  not 

appear  on  the  package 

it  is  not  Tangee. 


"]>1N<G^^ 


Beauty  .  .  .  for  20  Cents 


Twenty  cents  brings  the  miniature  Tangee  Beaiity  Set — all 
six  items  and  the  "Art  of  Make-Up."  Address  Dept.  P. P.O. 
The  George  W.  Luft  Co.,  417  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Name 

Address 


of  the  belles.  It  is  a  great  place  for  supervisors 
and  directors  and  their  families.  On  the  sand 
you'll  see  Lucien  Hubbard,  of  "Wings"  fame, 
and  Bertram  Millhauser,  and  Paul  Sloan  and 
George  B.  Seitz. 

Right  ne.xt  door  is  the  Swinuning  Club,  haunt 
of  the  Jimmy  Gleasons,  the  Robert  Armstrongs 
and  scads  of  other  aces. 

On  the  sands  of  Santa  Monica  the  players 
spend  their  weekly  day  of  rest,  absorbing 
health  and  handball,  while  the  wild  waves  have 
their  immemorial  say. 

NO  opening — and  there  have  been 
plenty  of  them  this  month — is 
quite  complete  without  Stepin  Fetchit 
who  lends  color  to  the  gay  occasions. 
It  is  his  habit  to  entertain  lavishly 
for  his  friends. 

At  "Show  Boat"  one  of  the  gents 
in  his  party  gave  a  fine  example  of 
what  the  well  dressed  man  should 
wear.  He  quite  outshone  the  ermine 
coated  ladies  by  appearing  in  a  white 
Tuxedo  with  a  large  medal  that  glit- 
tered with  rhinestones  and  synthetic 
rubies  coyly  reposing  on  the  lapel. 

THE  18-day  diet  has  practically  rendered  ob- 
solete the  18-day  bicycle  race  as  a  means  of 
endurance  entertaiment—  if  you  like  to  call  it 
that. 

And,  verily,  flagpole  sitting  and  marathon 
dancing  have  nothing  on  marathon  dieting  as 
a  form  of  self-torture. 

At  a  luncheon  given  for,  by,  and  with  Mae 
^Murray  during  her  recent  visit  to  New  York, 
the  table  conversation  did  not  deal  with  the 
number  of  talkies  which  had  opened  that  week. 
.\o  siree — it  dealt  with  the  number  of  slices  of 
cucumbers  which  had  been  consumed  by  critics, 
stars,  directors,  etc.  Cucumbers,  it  appears, 
get  the  star  billing  on  the  18-day  diet. 

Most  of  the  feminine  guests  cast  envious 
glances  at  the  sylph-like  iliss  Murray  who 
courageously  drank  unsweetened  tea  while  they 
enjoyed  a  gooey  and  delectable  dessert.  It  ap- 
peared that  everyone  but  Mae  was  going  to 
start  on  the  18-day  diet  the  next  morning.  "  I 
can  never  begin  dieting  at  luncheon,  my  dear, 
can  you?    Let's  start  with  breakfast." 

C.\L  went  to  see  Irene  Rich  in  her  one-act 
vaudeville  playlet,  "Ask  Your  Wife." 
Celluloidly  speaking,  Irene  is  on.^  of  Cal's  fa- 
voiite  fcmtncs,  but  he  wasn't  surejusthowshe'd 
register  across  the  footlights.  He  was  pre- 
pared for  the  worst. 


Well,  fans,  if  you  like  the  lady  on  the  screen 
at  all,  you're  going  to  fall  for  her  hard  when 
you  get  an  eyeful  and  an  earful  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  She  has  one  of  those  simply  grand 
figures,  slim  and  rounded;  she's  as  graceful  and 
feminine  as  the  ladies  of  your  dreams;  her  voice 
is  fresh  and  sweet,  although  just  a  wee  bit 
timid  and  scared. 

The  timid  voice  is  the  reason  for  Irene's 
stage  appearance.  She's  getting  some  training 
and  experience  for  the  talkies.  She  said  so, 
when  continued  applause  brought  her  out  for  a 
curtain  speech. 

I  don't  know  whether  that  speech  was  calcu- 
latedly  naive  and  young-girlish,  or  spontane- 
ously so,  but  the  effect  was  great,  anyhow,  and 
everybody  loved  it.  Personally,  I  think  the 
speech  was  the  nicest  part  of  her  act.  And  the 
act  was  pretty  nice,  too. 

A  T  last  William  Boyd  and  Elinor  Fair  are 
-'  '•celebrating  their  honeymoon  and  in  Hono- 
lulu, at  that.  Yes,  they  have  been  married 
se%eral  years  but  there  has  never  been  a  time 
when  they  could  get  away  until  now. 

It's  quite  a  fad  in  the  film  colony  to  cele- 
brate a  honeymoon  any  time  from  twelve 
months  to  three  years  after  the  wedding.  That's 
the  reason  so  many  never  have  a  honeymoon. 
They  don't  stay  married  long  enough. 

THE  Constance  Talmadge-Town- 
send  Netcher  wedding  was  sol- 
emnized with  great  formality.  Only 
the  family  and  intimate  friends  were 
present  at  the  Buster  Keaton  home 
where  the  event  occurred. 

It  was  a  most  solemn  occasion.  An 
organ  boomed  the  wedding  March. 
The  party  walked  in,  Constance  lean- 
ing on  Buster  Keaton's  arm.  Not  a 
word  was  spoken  until  one  of  the 
Keaton  children  said  in  a  loud  voice, 
"Say,  who's  dead?" 

A  FUNNY  incident  occurred  while  Leo 
■''•McCarey  was  directing  "The  Sophomore." 
Leo  needed  a  few  hundred  boys  for  a  football 
scene,  so  he  called  upon  the  Fraternity  house  of 
U.S.C.  and  the  boys  were  hired  at  SS. 50,  each 
per  day. 

After  two  or  three  days,  work,  one  rather 
clever  young  player  learned  that  two  or  three 
regular  players  were  used  in  the  same  scenes 
and  received  §7.50  per  day.  So  the  bright  boy 
incited  much  rebellion  among  the  other  stu- 
dents and  finally  persuaded  most  of  them  not 
to  accept  their  checks,  unless  made  out  for 
S7.50,  instead  of  $5.50. 


If  ve  don't  vant  him,  they  vant  him.    When  Emil  Jannings,  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  Jannings,  returned  to  Berlin,  the  police  were  called 
out  to  keep  Emil  from  being  overwhelmed  by  a  mob  of  his  enthusi- 
astic admirers 
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When  advised  of  this,  McCarey  said  to 
them:  "Oliay,  boys.  You  can  have  the  $5.50 
if  you  want  it.  My  terms  were  made  ^^^th  my 
Fraternity  house  and  if  you  don't  want  the 
money,  it  goes  to  the  house."  And  it  did. 
Further  rcsuhs  were  not  disclosed. 

SIXCE  a  check  of  the  Universal  Film  Com- 
pany's books  disclosed  the  fact  that  "The 
Phantom  of  the  Opera,"  which  starred  Lon 
Chaney  several  years  ago,  is  the  biggest  money 
maker  they  have  ever  turned  out,  it's  no  won- 
der they  want  to  repeat  on  it.  For  that  reason, 
•they  are  going  to  make  "The  Return  of  the 
Phantom." 

Since  Chaney  cannot  be  borrowed  for  this, 
we  would  like  to  suggest  Paul  Muni,  who  looks 
like  a  youthful  Chaney  come  to  light.  Perhaps 
Fo.\  might  lend  him. 

WHEN  "Burlesque"  makes  its  appearance 
on  the  screen,  with  Hal  Skelly  in  the  role 
he  made  famous  during  the  long  New  York  run 
of  the  stage  play,  it  will  have  the  prepossessing 
title  of  "The  Dance  of  Life." 

There  is  a  reason  why  Paramount  changed 
the  title.  Outside  of  New  York  the  play, 
"Burlesque,"  confused  the  natives.  They  ex- 
pected to  see  Irish  and  Hebrew  comedians  and 
a  lot  of  snappy  stouts  in  tights. 

In  one  town  in  which  the  play  was  presented 
a  clubwoman  saw  the  sign,  "Burlesque,"  in 
front  of  a  theater,  and  went  in  to  view  the  show. 
She  was  horrified  at  the  risque  jokes  and  scant- 
ily clad  dames.  It  was  reported  to  the  police. 
When  the  coppers  viewed  the  play  they  found 
nothing  WTong  with  it.  A  meeting  was  called 
and  the  prominent  clubwoman  discovered  she 
had  made  a  mistake  in  the  theater  and  had 
actually  seen  a  third-rate  burlesque  show  in  a 
down-at-the-heel  playhouse. 

Paramount  isn't  taking  any  chances. 

SOMEBODY  happened  to  speak  of 
beauty  shops  on  the  set  the  other 
day.  Karl  Dane  became  interested. 
"I  got  a  beauty  shop,"  he  said  with  a 
shrug  of  his  shoulders.  "Just  put  a 
couple  grand  in  it.  Somewhere,  you 
know,  to  get  a  decent  manicure." 

CLARENCE  BROWN,  ace  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer  director,  is  prouder  of  his  flying  than 
he  is  of  having  made  famous  and  rich  the  Cil- 
bert-Garbo  film  combination. 

Brown,  an  airman  during  the  war,  is  now  a 
transport  pilot,  that  rating  being  the  highest 
type  of  license  obtainable  in  this  country.  He 
keeps  a  fleet  little  Waco  plane  at  an  airport 
near  the  studio,  and  spends  in  the  air  every 
minute  he  can  spare  away  from  the  lot. 

The  other  day  he  gave  old  Cal  a  dizzy  half 
hour.  For  some  reason  he  thought  Mr.  York 
was  a  flying  fiend,  so  Brown  took  him  up  in  the 
Waco,  and  for  an  hour  nose-dived,  looped  and 
tail  spun.  Then  he  dropped  in  at  another  air 
field,  took  up  a  new  Stinson  he  had  never  seen 
before,  and  repeated  the  show  with  Cal  more 
dead  than  alive. 

"More?"  said  Brown. 

"WeU,"  said  old  Cal,  "let's  talk  about 
Greta  Garbo  for  awhile." 

TT'EEP  your  eye  peeled  for  young  Frederic 
-'^March,  whom  you  saw  as  the  professor  boy- 
friend in  "The  Wild  Party"  with  Clara  Bow. 

March  didn't  look  so  much  in  the  Bow  pic- 
ture, with  his  studious  make-up  and  sappy 
role,  but  this  is  just  to  warn  you  girls  that  he 
is  one  of  the  handsomest  men  now  in  pictures, 
and  a  swell  actor  to  boot.  In  old  Cal's  mind, 
March  and  Charlie  Farrell  run  a  pretty  dead 
heat  in  the  Hollywood  "Handsomest  Man" 
contest. 

March  is  working  for  Paramount,  is  married 
more  than  happily  to  Florence  Eldridge,  actress 
of  stage  and  screen,  has  a  pretty  house  in 
Beverly  Hills  and  is  one  of  filmland's  most 
ardent  tennis  bugs. 

Fred,  in  a  straight  romantic  part,  will  knock 
over  many  hearts.  Don't  you  girls  say  I  didn't 
warn  you. 


Wj^e  %emarkahle  LINIT 

"beauty  "Hath  is 

exhilarating  .  .  .  on  Hot  ISlights 

/T^'he  luxurious  but  expense-Zfj-j  linit  Beauty  Bath  helps  insure 
_£.  a  perfect  night's  rest  by  leaving  on  the  skin  a  light,  invisible 
"coating"  of  linit  powder  that  harmlessly  absorbs  perspiration 
and  gives  the  skin  a  satiny  smoothness. 


(TJ/TERELY  dissolve  half  a 
cy  Y-L  package  or  mo  re  of  LINIT 
in  your  bath,  bathe  in  the  usual 
•way,  using  your  favorite  soap — 
and  then  feel  your  skin!  In  tex- 
ture it  is  soft  and  smooth  as 
velvet  as  well  as  perfect  in  elas- 
ticity and  suppleness. 

r>rARCH  from  Corn  is  the  main  ingre- 
<3  dient  of  LINIT.  Being  a  vegetable  prod- 
uct, LINIT  contains  no  mineral  properties 
to  irritate  the  skin.  In  fact,  the  quality  and 
purity  of  Starch  from  Corn  are  regarded  so 
highly  by  doctors  •who  treat  skin  diseases, 
that  they  generally  recommend  it  for  the 
tender  and  sensitive  skin  of  babies. 
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Linit  is  sold  by 
your  Crocer« 


THE  BATHWAY  TO  A  SOFT,  SMOOTH  SKIX. 
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Exclusive  Fifth  Avenue 
Hairdresser  favors 
the  bobbed  coiffure 


''^,^'E  are  creating  beautiful  effects  so  chic 
▼  ▼  and  comfortable  that  women  will  con- 
tinue to  prefer  bobbed  hair."  Emile.  who  caters 
to  a  most  discriminating  Fifth  Avenue  clien- 
tele, thus  expresses  his  views  on  the  current 
mode.  Beautiful  hair,  however,  needs  con- 
stant care  and  combing,  so  good  combs  are 
toilet  necessities. 

ACE  CCAiCS 

are  made  of  the  purest  hard  rubber  to  such 
standards  of  size,  shape  and  finish  as  to  meet 
every  demand.  Big  8  or  9  inch  dressing  combs 
for  the  boudoir  and  little  purse  or  pocket 
combs  to  carry  with  you.  The  smooth  finish  of 
ACE  COMBS  protects  the  hair  and  scalp  from 
injury.  They  are  sanitary  and  enduring. 

AMERICAN  HARD  RUBBER  CO. 
11  Mercer  Street,  New  York,N.  Y. 


Wherever  this 
cabinet  is  dis- 
played you  will 
find  an  assort- 
ment of  ACE 
COMBS.  Drug, 
gisti  and  De- 
partment Stores 
everywhere  sell 
ACE  COMBS. 


American  Hard  Rubber  Company 
1 1  Mercer  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  find  25  cents  (stamps  pre- 
ferred). Please  send  me  your  booklet 
and  sample  4  in.  Ace  Pocket  Comb. 


How  to  Make  a  Talking  Picture 

[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  53  ] 


a  cigarette  and  then  at  the  blonde.  His 
moustache  bristles  through  its  wax. 

"Darling,"  he  says,  "our  two  hearrrts  are 
beating  togedder  like  one." 

"Cut,"  says  Dr.  Director  Schertzinger. 

"Unsink,"  mutters  the  electrical  doctor. 

A  ND  so  another  masterpiece  of  sight  and 
■**-sound  has  been  immortalized  in  celluloid. 

"Very  good,"  murmurs  the  herr  direktor. 

"Oh,  get  the  Big  H  out  of  here,  Hall," 
scream  the  shhh-men. 

We  go  into  the  play-back  room  and  hear  the 
voices  played  back. 

"Ah,  that's  fine!"  said  Dr.  Schertzinger,  as 
Dr.  Menjou's  voice  came  squeaking  out  of  the 
thingamajig. 

"  You  know,  we  have  great  trouble  with  the 
playback.  Only  yesterday  I  did  a  scene  with 
Dr.  Menjou  and  when  we  played  it  back  we 
were  astonished  to  hear  Miss  Joan  Crawford's 
voice  come  out. 

We  did  the  scene  again  and  this  time,  in  the 


play-back,  we  found  we  had  recorded  Mr.  Carl 
Laemmle.    It  is  very  confusing. 

"I  think  the  trouble  is  in  the  mixing  room. 
As  you  can  see  from  the  name,  occasionally  it 
mixes  things  all  up. 

"  In  short,  it  is  not  a  good  mLxer.  Am  I  right 
or  wrong,  boys?" 

"Yes,  Dr.  Schertzinger!"  shouted  the  eighty 
electricians  with  a  will. 

"Well,"  said  the  director,  taking  a  kick  at 
me,  "you  have  seen  a  talking  picture  made. 
Now  will  you  kindly  get  out  of  here,  and  stay 
out?" 

A  ND  with  that  cheery  goodbye  ringing  in 
-'•■my  ears,  I  picked  myself  up  from  the 
concrete. 

This  is  a  brief  exposition  of  how  talking  pic- 
tures are  made.  Any  Photoplay  readerwishing 
to  ask  questions  concerning  the  care  and  feed- 
ing of  the  talking  pictures  may  send  me  a 
stamped  and  self  addressed  envelope.  I  can 
always  use  stamps. 


Revolution  in  Hollywood 
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people  through  their  paces  like  photoplay 
veterans. 

And  the  invasion  continued,  and  for  a  time 
it  was  bloody  war,  with  throats  cut  and  artistic 
bodies  left  in  alleys. 

The  wise  picture  folk  hurried  to  the  stage  for 
speaking  experience,  and  the  tremendous  suc- 
cess of  Bessie  Lo\'e,  Warner  Baxter,  Conrad 
Nagel  and  others  shows  that  the  real  troupers 
had  nothing  to  fear. 

The  stupid  photoplayers,  afraid  and  hyster- 
ical, fell  back  on  The  Great  Mystery  they  had 
made  of  the  art-business  of  movie-making — 
they  kept  on  trying  to  clothe  the  industry  in 
garments  that  didn't  fit.  The  bones  of  those 
foolish  ones  are  bleaching  on  the  hills  over 
Hollywood  today. 

The  attack  from  the  East  pressed  on. 

Fear  and  distrust  on  the  side  of  the  old 
guard,  cockiness  on  the  part  of  the  Broadway 
shock  troops — a  panic  of  experiment  seizing 
all  hearts  and  changing  a  mighty  entertain- 
ment force,  built  in  twenty  years,  almost  over 
night.  Hollywood  will  never  forget  the  first 
ghastly  months  after  speech  came  to  the  quiet 
screen. 

Both  sides  dug  in.  There  was  no  fraterniza- 
tion— only  hate  and  genuine  terror  between  the 
silent  and  the  sound.  Out  of  the  confusion 
came  nothing  good — only  enmity  and  mis- 
trust. 

A  wise  writer  from  the  East  stood  up  before 
the  Academy  of  Motion  Picture  Arts  and 
Sciences,  in  solemn  conclave  assembled. 

"T  ADIES  and  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "I  and 
.'-'dozens  of  my  friends  left  our  happy  homes 
in  the  East  and  came  three  thousand  miles, 
across  plains  filled  mth  bisons  and  Red  Indians, 
because  we  thought  we  had  something  to  give 
the  pictures. 

"If  we  have,  let  us  give  it.  If  we  haven't, 
we'll  go  back  home  without  one  squawk. 
Dozens  of  us  have  already  left  because  we 
have  had  nothing  to  contribute. 

"You  have  persisted  in  making  pictures  a 
great,  impenetrable  mystery.  Now  we  are 
sohing  that  mystery  you  have  made.  We  are 
here  to  work  as  you  are.  You  can't  frighten 
us  away.  If  we  can  offer  something  of  value  to 
motion  pictures,  we'll  offer  it.  If  we  can't, 
we'll  go  back  home,  disappointed,  but  not 
heart-broken." 


As  the  great  war  entered  its  second  year, 
HoUywooci  began  to  understand.  The  revolu- 
tion went  on,  but  it  was  no  longer  bloody. 
Benny  of  Broadway  and  Harold  of  Hollywood 
began  speaking  when  they  met  on  the  street. 
Hollywood  grew  calmer,  less  panicky.  Those 
who  had  gifts  found  their  reward,  those  who 
hadn't  quietly  faded  from  the  scene. 

The  old  line  movie  people  came  down  off 
their  high  hobby  horses  and  shook  hands.  The 
Easterners  found  fine  friends  and  real  people  in 
the  film  colony,  and  they  ceased  to  carry  chips 
on  their  shoulders. 

Fine  actor  families  from  the  legitimate  stage 
trekked  \\'est,  staked  out  HollyAvood  claims  and 
became  citizens  of  that  weird,  wonderful  world 
of  make-believe. 

People  like  James  Gleason  and  his  wife  and 
son  set  up  tepees — the  Gleasons,  for  many 
years  in  and  of  the  theater. 

"  How  does  it  feel  to  be  an  exile  from  Broad- 
way?" I  asked  him. 

"Exile?  I'm  no  exile.  This  is  home  now!" 
said  Jim. 

And  the  old  guard  of  Hollywood? 

"LJAPPIER,  too,  but  still  a  little  dazed  by  the 
-'--•-speed  of  the  revolution. 

"I  used  to  know  everyone  on  the  boulevard," 
said  one,  a  little  wistfully.  "  Now- 1  see  mostly 
strangers." 

But  for  the  most  part  there  is  happiness  in 
both  armed  camps — Broadway  and  Hollywood 
have  joined  hands  and  tomahawks  and  to- 
gether are  revolutionizing  the  business  of  the 
films. 

Few  realize — least  of  all  the  old  Holly^vood- 
ians — the  extent  of  that  great  change. 

Our  favorite  film  stars  study  lines,  when  they 
used  to  lie  in  the  sun.  The  other  day  Renee 
Adoree  went  to  Arrow-head  Springs — not  to 
loaf,  but  to  bone  up  on  the  dialogue  of  her  next 
picture! 

The  once  quiet  studios  now  hear  our  English 
tongue — not  to  mention  the  tooting  of  tenor 
saxophones,  the  bleat  of  barber  shop  tenors  and 
the  rattle  of  machine  guns. 

The  great  invasion  from  the  East  goes  on. 

A  check  of  the  studios  shows  at  least  250  of 
the  theater's  best  and  finest  laboring  in  the 
studios  sacred  to  the  feared  photoplay. 

A  hundred  of  these  are  players,  and  a  half 
a   hundred   are   playwTights.     Song   writers, 
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stage  directors,  stagers  of  dances  swell  the 
total.  Directors  of  stage  and  screen  work  to- 
gether on  pictures  without  once  biting  each 
other.  Players  of  the  theater  and  players  of 
the  sunlit  stages  not  only  work  together  in  the 
same  cast,  but  eat,  laugh  and  live  together  in 
perfect  concord. 

AND  so  the  first  phase  of  Hollywood's  great- 
est revolution  is  over,  though  the  tide  of 
change  rolls  on. 

The  first  great  advance  has  been  made.  The 
hosts  of  the  stage  and  screen  are  gradually 
living  down  and  fighting  of!  fear  and  distrust, 
and  are  laboring  hand  in  hand  to  the  greater 
glory  of  the  photoplay. 

The  truest  and  finest  of  the  theater  and  the 
studio  survive,  as  they  always  have  and  will, 
whatever  their  medium.  The  incompetents 
and  drones  are  perisliing,  as  was  inevitable. 
The  great  war  has  done  more  to  shake  out  the 
wastrels  and  two-for-a-nickel  reputations  of 
the  film  world  than  anything  in  the  history  of 
Hollywood. 

Broadway  and  Hollywood  BoiJevard  meet 
and  'shake  hands,  grinning.  They  have  joined 
forces,  and  fight  under  the  same  flag. 

For  when  bigger  and  finer  talkies  are  made, 
Broadway  and  Hollywood,  allies,  and  not 
enemies,  will  make  them! 


How  They  Manage 
Their  Homes 
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famous  Joan:  A  glass  of  fresh  cold  water  and  a 
cup  of  coffee  at  6:30  A.M.  A  cold  shower.  Then 
the  long  business  of  professional  make-up — and 
another  cup  of  coffee.  Arrives  at  the  studio  at 
8  A.  M.  Lays  out  all  her  changes  required  in 
scenes  for  the  day — dresses,  coats,  hats,  shoes, 
bags,  jewelry,  handkerchiefs,  gloves,  so  that 
she  can  jump  into  them  without  aid.  Fixes 
her  hair.  Arrives  on  the  set  at  8 :4.S  promptly — 
and  works  till  12 :30  or  1 :00  P.  M. 

Then  that  very  light  lunch — and  a  telephone 
visit  with  Doug  Fairbanks,  Jr. 

POSSIBLY  a  new  make-up  for  the  afternoon 
scenes.  Work  till  7  P.  M.  Sees  the  "rushes" 
of  the  day's  work.  Enjoys  a  slow,  quiet  drive 
home  and  tries  to  relax.  Eats  a  leisurely 
dinner  at  about  8:15  P.M.  "And  I  never  over- 
eat," says  Joan. 

After  dinner  she  removes  the  studio  make-up 
and  gets  into  comfortable  clothes. 

Joan  never  fails  to  make  the  day's  entries  in 
her  diary.  Joan  has  kept  this  diary  since  long 
before  she  was  in  pictures.  "And  I  try  to  be 
really  frank  with  myself,"  she  says,  "since  it 
isn't  for  publication." 

Sometimes  young  Doug  may  have  to  work 
late — and  Joan  joins  him  for  dinner,  wherever 
he  is. 

As  a  general  rule  she  tries  to  go  to  bed  at 
10  P.  M.,  takinga  warm  bath  first.  No  wonder 
she  made  so  many  towels! 

On  Sunday  her  schedule  is  different.  She 
rises  a  little  later,  and  young  Doug  takes  her 
to  Pickfair.  During  the  autumn  and  winter 
they  spend  nearly  every  Sunday  with  Doug 
and  Mary  at  Pickfair.  At  twilight  they  all 
go  down  to  the  United  Artists  Studio  and 
take  steam  baths  in  the  private  equipment  on 
the  lot,  Joan  with  Mary  in  her  bungalow,  and 
young  Doug  with  his  dad.  They  return  to 
Pickfair  for  dinner,  see  a  picture  run  off  in  tlTe 
evening,  and  Joan  goes  home  and  to  bed  at 
10  P.  M. 

In  the  summer,  however,  they  go  to  the 
beach,  but  fifteen  minutes  away,  and  lie  in 
the  sun  on  the  sand  in  their  bathing  suits. 

Incidentally,  Joan  calls  Doug,  Sr.,  her  "  Uncle 
Douglas" — but  Mary  is  not  "Aunt  Mary." 

Joan  confided  how  she  came  to  buy  her  very 
first  house  two  years  ago.    "  You  see,  I  support 
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Wilting  weather  is  no  problem  to  those  who  know  the  magic 
lasting  quality  of  Vivaudou's  toiletries  . . .  For  loveliness  of  person 
— Vivaudou  Mavis  Talcum.  Fragrant — deodorant — it  keeps  you 
immaculately  cool  and  fresh.  For  loveliness  of  face — Vivaudou 
Mavis  Face  Powder. ..clings  devotedly;  in  lovely  tints. ..Vivaudou 
Rouge  brings  a  delicious  bloom  that  is  lasting;  in  glowing  tones... 
Vivaudou  Lipstick  in  exquisite  shades — stays  on. ..Be your  loveliest 
with  Vivaudou's  charming  toiletries.  At  your  favorite  beauty  counter. 


V.  VIVAUDOU,  Inc. 


Paris    *    New  York    '    Toronto    •■    Chicago   '    Los  Angeles 
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Sweetheart's 
Photo 

iftakaufiful 

biuu:elet 

Hollywood  Bracelets  are  ex- 
quisite pieces  of  costume 
jewelry  with  special  links  in 
which  photos  may  be  in- 
serted. With  each  bracelet 
we  give  you  the  photos  of 
24  favorite  movie  stars,  sized 
to  fit  the  links.  Or  you  can 
wear  snapshots  of  your 
sweetheart,  baby,  husband, 
mother  or  anyone  else's  pic- 
ture you  wish. 

The  bracelets  themselves 
come  in  different  styles,  fin- 
ished in  gold  or  silver  plate, 
enameled  or  set  with  trans- 
parent colored  stones.  They 
are  priced  remarkably 
low — 50c  to  ^2.00.  There 
are  styles  to  show  one,  two 
or  three  pictures. 

Send  for  FREE 
Illustrated  Booklet 

Our  beautiful  free  booklet 
shows  all  the  different  models  of 
Hollywood  Bracelets  and  the 
photos  of  the  24  movie  stars  you 
get  with  each  bracelet.  The  book- 
let is  free.     Just  fill  in  the  cou- 


pon. 


COUPON- 

Hollywood  Novelty  Co., 

67  West   44  Street, 

New  York  City. 

Please   send   FREE 


my  mother  and  grandmotlier,  and  so  hadn't 
saved  a  penny  out  of  my  first  two  years'  salary. 
But  I  saw  a  wee  house  that  I  coveted  at 
Beverly  Hills,  and  I  asked  Mr.  Mayer  to  lend 
me  $6,000  for  the  down  payment  and  take  half 
my  salary.  He  arranged  it  with  a  bank  for  me 
— and  besides  that  half  of  my  salary,  I  was 
paying  S400  a  month  off  the  principal  and  S150 
a  month  interest.  I  almost  went  without 
proper  clothes,  I  liad  to  be  so  stingy.  But  I 
adored  the  little  place  and  made  every  stitch  of 
drapery  for  it  myself.  Then  I  wanted  a  larger 
house,  and  a  friend  had  built  this  one — so  I 
exchanged  my  equity  of  812,000  for  the  pay- 
ment down  on  this  one,  which  cost  $57,.'iOO.  I 
expect  to  have  it  all  paid  for  easily  in  four 
years — and  then  intend  saving  up  every  penny 
I  earn  on  that  last  year  of  my  contract.  I  paid 
cash  for  all  the  furniture — so  the  house  is  my 
only  debt."  Which  means,  of  course,  that  the 
Cadillac  limousine  is  all  paid  for,  too.  Joan 
often  drives  this  car  herself — but  never  when 
she  is  tired  after  a  day's  work. 

Before  going  upstairs,  we  must  peep  into  the 
kitchen,  which  Joan  says  "is  my  pride  and 
joy."  It  is  a  large  one,  with  green  linoleum, 
and  green  outlining  the  ivory  paint.  The  cook 
stove  is  green  and  white  and  all  the  utensils  are 
of  matching  green.  Even  the  jolly  looking 
colored  cook  wears  a  green  dress.  One  large 
cupboard  is  full  of  pretty  dishes  and  glassware 
— a  housewife's  delight.  Drawers  are  full  of 
lovely  dish  towels  and  every  kind  of  superior 
equipment. 

\  huge  electric  ice  box  occupies  a  large  wall 
in  the  pantry  off  the  kitchen.  In  this  pantry, 
too,  lives  Marmoset,  the  monkey — the  pam- 
pered guest  of  the  household,  because  he  be- 
longs to  young  Doug. 

JO.-\N  calls  one's  attention  to  a  clever  system 
for  drawing  all  cooking  odors  out  of  the 
kitchen  up  through  the  ceiling.  No  aroma  of 
boiled  cabbage  can  ever  pervade  her  house. 

There  is  also  a  downstairs  bathroom  and 
dressing  room,  carried  out  in  the  same  green 
color  scheme.  The  servants'  quarters  are  aboxe 
the  garage. 

Ascending  the  staircase,  the  walls  are  lined 
with  seventeen  charming  original  Crelade 
etchings,  brought  back  by  young  Doug  from 


Paris.  In  the  upstairs  hall  hangs  the  first  pen- 
and-ink  sketch  young  Doug  ever  made — a 
hefty  prize  fighter  and  a  snake. 

The  guest  room  is  all  French  18th  Century — 
twin  beds,  hand-painted  wooden  furniture; 
books — set  off  by  an  adorable  Chinese  rug.  A 
huge  closet  is  filled  with  Joan's  clothes.  The 
bathroom  is  in  green,  and  every  detaU  is  car- 
ried out  exquisitely. 

'  I  HEN  we  come  to  a  highly  masculine  room, 
•*■  rich,  reeking  of  lordly  comfort.  A  low  double 
bed,  with  a  velvet  spread,  bearing  the  Fair- 
banks crest  in  the  center.  A  dressing  table, 
with  handsome  masculine  toilet  articles  spread 
upon  it.  Books — another  pen-and-ink  drawing 
by  young  Doug  in  the  Dore  manner,  entitled 
"  Chaos  " — a  lovely  pastel  in  an  inglenook,  also 
done  by  Doug,  entitled  "  Solitude." 

"Yes,  I  may  as  well  admit  I  prepared  this 
room  for  Doug,"  Joan  says  as  she  views  it 
proudly.  "It  does  look  ricli  and  masculine, 
doesn't  it?" 

Joan's  own  room  is  charming — another  very 
low  double  bed,  with  a  canopy  effect  at  the 
head — and  a  regal  lace  coverlet  which  Joan 
made  herself.  Dozens  of  dainty,  tiny  pillows, 
many  of  their  exquisite  cases  being  Joan's  own 
handiwork,  too. 

The  carpet  is  soft  green,  and  two  antique 
gold  brocade  chairs  match  the  golden  drapes 
at  the  windows.  A  fascinating  dressing  table 
with  a  valance — which,  however,  opens  out 
cleverly  and  reveals  every  conceivable  kind  of 
drawer  and  receptacle  beneath.  Joan's  toilet 
articles  are  silver.  There  is  a  hand-painted 
chest  of  drawers,  too,  and  a  low  table  with 
books,  books,  books — many  of  them  themes 
which  may  be  used  for  Joan's  pictures. 

Closets  in  her  own  room,  closets  in  the  hall, 
closets  in  her  bathroom,  and  the  one  in  the 
guest  room — all  filled  with  Joan's  clothes.  Oh, 
the  orderly  precision  of  them !  All  coats  in  this 
one — eleven  super-creations,  several  of  all-fur, 
including  ermine.  Day  dresses,  street  clothes, 
evening  clothes,  all  in  separate  closets  and  ar- 
ranged with  meticulous  order — forty  dresses, 
thirty  street  hats,  five  dinner  hats,  and  so  on. 
And  shoes — sixteen  pairs  of  sports  shoes,  nine- 
teen pairs  of  street  shoes,  eighteen  pairs  of 
evening  shoes — 


Al  Jolson's  "Mammy"  troupe,  assembled  for  his  production  of 
"Little  Pal."  The  sweaters  were  Al's  gift  to  his  co-workers.  In 
the  center,  of  course,  you  recognize  Jolson  and  Davy  Lee.  Marian 
Nixon  is  the  girl  in  the  picture  and  the  others  are  Lloyd  Bacon, 
director,  Lee  Garmes,  cinematographer,  George  Gross,  Vitaphone 
expert,  and  Frank  Shaw,  assistant  director 
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Brickbats  &  Bouquets 

I  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  94  ] 

and  therefore  qualified  to  judge,  but  ha%'e 
never  before  done  so.  After  seeing  "The  Desert 
Song"  I  can  no  longer  remain  silent.  May  I 
offer  my  appreciation  to  Warner  Brothers  for 
making  such  a  magnificent  production  and  for 
bringing  real  romance  back  to  the  screen?  I 
hope  it  becomes  the  greatest  hit  of  pictures. 
It  certainly  is  perfect.  I  also  have  another 
bouquet  to  offer  Mr.  John  Boles  for  his  splen- 
did acting  and  singing.  He  has  the  most  per- 
fect screen  voice  so  far  heard.  And  his  singing 
would  melt  a  stone.  We  have  been  looking 
for  Rudy's  successor  for  a  long  time.  Me 
needn't  look  farther.  We  have  him.  Con- 
gratulations, Mr.  Boles,  for  being  the  best 
sheik  I  have  ever  seen.  I'm  sure  you  could 
outshine  any  male  star  if  given  a  few  more 
pictures  like  this  one.  Here's  hoping  we  see 
more  of  you. 

Evelyn  M.  Fess. 

Photoplay  in  the  Class  Room 

Syracuse,  N".  Y. 

Vou  might  be  interested  in  the  practical  way 
I  have  been  able  to  utilize  the  covers  of  your 
magazine. 

This  is  not  a  direct  compliment  to  the  ac- 
tresses, but  rather  to  the  artist  who  designed 
the  covers  for  February,  March,  April  and 
May,  representing  the  four  types  of  coloring 
and  th;  shades  to  be  worn  by  each  type. 

I  have  cut  out  the  figures,  mounted  them  on 
a  large  cardboard  with  a  color  chart,  and  am 
using  them  and  part  of  the  reading  material  in 
teaching  lessons  on  costume  design.  The  in- 
terest of  the  pupils  is  stimulated,  due  to  their 
interest  in  and  liking  for  the  actresses. 

M.\Rio.N  E.  Gee. 

Bouquet  for  Talkie  Comedies 

Berkeley,  Calif. 

I'm  for  the  new  "look  and  listen"  pictures. 
They're  great! 

I've  heard  people  say  when  the  radio  first 
came  out — "Give  me  the  good  old  phono- 
graph. Those  radios  will  never  amount  to 
much."  But  as  time  went  on  they  bought  a 
nice  radio  and  away  went  their  old  love,  the 
phonograph.  As  there'll  always  be  the 
good  old  phonograph  there'll  always  be 
the   good  old  silent  pictures. 

Talkies  may  be  bad  for  the  deaf,  but  they're 
better  for  poor  eyes.  There's  something  for 
everyone  and  every  condition,  so  no  one  ought 
to  complain. 

My  biggest  kick  comes  out  of  these  new- 
talking  comedies.  There  isn't  an  ill  person 
who  needs  a  better  tonic  thana  good, comical, 
"look  and  listen"  comedy. 

H.  GOEKLER. 

Movies  as  Educators 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Some  years  ago  two  women  who  Uved  in  a 
sawmill  town  decided  to  start  a  circulating 
library  for  the  benefit  of  employees  and  their 
families.  A  small  house  was  donated  and  a 
start  was  made  with  fifty  dollars  for  books. 
When  the  Ubrary  outgrew  its  quarters,  the 
women  decided  to  raise  money  for  an  audi- 
torium, which  would  also  house  the 
library. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  lumber  com- 
pany an  artistic  building  was  erected,  but  a 
botiiersome  debt  remained.  A  motion  picture 
machine  was  bought  and  good  pictures  shown 
three  nights  each  week.  A  small  admission  fee 
was  charged.  In  a  surprisingly  short  time  the 
machine  was  paid  for,  the  debt  lifted  from  the 
building,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the 
town  changed. 

If  anyone  has  doubts  about  the  educational 


They  set  her  down 
as  an  Indehcate  Girl 


^^yi  light  dusting  of  Amolin 
would  have  kept  her  exquisite 


1    Always  use  Amolin  under  the  arms  ■  ^\|  \  '    \'    "  =f^ 
when  dressing  for  any  social  activity  | 


The  most  fastidious  women  use  Am- 
olin after  the  bath  all  over  the  body 


Sprinkled  in  the  shoes  or  on  the  feet 
Amolin  gives  soothing  comfort 


T'HERE  is  one  offense  against  society  for  which 
no  woman  can  forgive  herself —  the  slightest 
vestige  of  personal  odor.  Neither  great  beauty  nor 
smart  attire  can  atone  for  this  indication  of  laxness. 

To  be  ever  certain  of  your  wholesomeness,  always 
after  your  rites  with  tub  and  towel  sprinkle  over  your 
body  a  feathery  film  of  Amolin. 

For  Amolin,  to  touch  and  to  appearance  a  delightful 
toilet  powder,  is  a  delicate  deodorizer  as  well.  It  actu- 
ally absorbs  odors  as  they  arise.  It  is  a  sure,  safe  de- 
fense against  the  least  trace  of  personal  indeHcacy. 

Use  Amolin  freely— it  does  not  retard  the  natural 
function  of  the  pores  to  exhale  impurities.  And  far 
from  harming,  it  protects  your  silken  underthings. 

Immaculate  grooming  suggests  many  uses  of  Amolin. 
And  you  can  use  it  liberally.  For  it  is  refreshing,  harm- 
less and  inexpensive.  Dust  this  delightfully  smooth 
powder  under  your  arms  after  bathing.  Sprinkle  it 
into  the  garments  you  wear  near  your  skin,  into  your 
slippers.  Amolin  has  a  clear,  cool  fragrance  while  you 
are  using  it,  yet  is  odorless  on  your  body.  For  its 
purpose  is  not  to  substitute  one  odor  for  another,  but 
to  destroy  every  trace  of  personal  odor. 

Be  as  active  as  you  wish;  shop,  ride,  play  tennis, 
golf  Or  put  in  a  strenuous  day  at  the  office.  Amolin 
will  safeguard  your  personal  daintiness  all  day  long. 


THE  NORWICH  TH.-^RMACAL  CO.,  Dept.  D-S9 


yV  I    •  Norwich,  N.  Y, 

/    \      i'Y^  /^  I    \    ♦^        °^  '^^  Spadina  Ave.y  Toronto 
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Enclosed  is  lOc.    Please  send  me  the  generous  test  can 
of  Amolin. 

Name 

Address 
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HOPE 
STON  e  S 


(nj  tku^ Ti\C 


v-4olor,  fire,  brilliance, 
hardness — they  are  the 
precious  qualities  that 
make  Hope  synthetic 
stoues  the  natural  choice 
for  fine  jewelry.  Look  for 
the  "Heller  Hope"  tag  on 
rings  and  other  jewelry 
— it  is  your  stone  guar- 
antee.   Write  for  booklet. 

HOPE 

Ruby  Zircon 

Ullrtdite  Emerada 

Sapphire  Hoaircon 

Ceylon  Sapphire  Blue  Spinel,  etc. 


HOPE    STONES   ARE   CREATED   BY 
THE  MAKEBSOF  DBLTAH  PEARLS 


jtm[\mi:W.mn\vmr 


IS  W.   17  SI.,  X.Y.f. 


LADIES   AND! 
GENTLEMEN  • 

STRAWBERRY  FROST,  new.  Most  marvelous  com- 
plexion beautlfler.  Bleaches,  but  don't  peel  off  skin,  per- 
fectly harmless.  Will  give  you  same  beautiful,  captivat- 
ing. ALLURING  LOVELINESS  that  It  gives  the  most 
beautiful  women  living.  Nothing  is  more  FASCINAT- 
ING AND  IRRESISTIBLE  to  men  than  feminine 
beauty,  this  sure  gives  you  some  beauty.  Unbeautiful 
complexions,  ugly  shiny  skins  and  nose  go,  and  the 
skin  is  transformed  Into  Lily  Loveliness.  LARGE 
TRIAL  FREE.  Mme.  B.  Armond.  Dermatologist. 
Welles  Bldg..  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. 


ITCHING 

I      in  any  form  is  us 
at  once  by  a  touch 

Resinol 


any  form  is  usually  relieved 
at  once  by  a  touch  of  soothing 


value  of  motion  pictures,  here  is  concrete 
proof:  The  poor  and  ignorant  began  to  dress 
better,  to  take  an  interest  in  beautifying  their 
homes,  to  read  and  study.  Thanlvs  to  the 
movies,  that  lonely,  remote  settlement  blos- 
somed into  a  charming  Uttle  city. 

Mrs.  Lili.\n  Hamilton. 

More  Posies  for  Joan 

London,  England. 
I  also  have  a  foolish  ambition.  It  is  the  same 
as  Mrs.  H.  E.  Hanson's  of  Chicago;  to  meet 
Joan  Crawford  and  tell  her  how  beautiful  she 
is;  also  to  wish  her  every  happiness,  and  the 
best  of  luck. 

CONST.^NXE  TURNBUIL. 

Recipe  for  a  Happy  Marriage 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  movies  are  helping  to  keep  my  marriage 
a  success.  Our  existence  is  a  busy  one.  My 
husband's  profession  is  exacting,  and  on  my 
side,  there  is  a  house  to  manage,  two  children, 
and  a  part-time  career. 

This  is  the  waj'  I  reason.  If  a  man  enjoys 
watching  attractive  women,  attractively 
gowned,  in  an  agreeable  setting,  in  the  films,  he 
will  react  to  the  same  thing  at  home.  So  I  try 
to  recreate  in  our  home,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
atmosphere  of  beauty  and  charm  that  affects 
us  so  powerfully  on  the  screen. 

I've  heard  women  say  that  the  beautiful 
mo\ie  stars  make  the  competition  very  stiff  for 
wives.  Not  at  all.  When  you  go  to  a  picture 
and  see  John  GUbert  appearing  to  get  a  thrill 
from  Greta  Garbo,  go  home  and  put  a  little  of 
that  allure  in  yourself.    A  pretty  dress,  shining 


hair  becomingly  done,  a  tew  soft  lights,  a 
grate  fire,  a  little  loveUght  in  your  eyes.  Your 
own  John  Gilbert  will  play  up  and  Romance 
win  always  be  at  home  for  you. 

No,  I  have  nothing  to  blame  the  movies  for, 
nor  do  I  compete  with  them.    I  use  them! 

M.  W.  C. 

Our  Sentiments  Exactly 

Butte,  Mont. 

I  have  a  suggestion  to  make  to  the  folks 
who  wTJte  in  about  the  "terrible  pictures" 
offered  to  the  public,  and  the  number  of  new 
faces  on  the  screen. 

Read  "The  Shadow  Stage."  You  don't  have 
to  see  any  show  you  wouldn't  like,  because  the 
criticisms  are  fair  and  true.  And  the  cast  of 
characters  is  presented  for  every  release,  so 
you  can  see  whether  your  favorites  are  in- 
cluded. There's  no  need  for  anyone  to  be 
disappointed  or  disgusted  with  a  production, 
with  Photopl.^y  around. 

Ruth  Curdy. 

Attention,  Directors 

Rome,  N.  Y. 
In  all-talking  pictures  I  have  noticed  that 
when  a  particularly  mirth-provoking  line  has 
been  spoken  by  the  actor  on  the  screen,  the 
words  immediately  following  are  drowned  out 
by  the  laughs  or  hand-clapping  of  the  audience. 
To  me  and  to  many  it  is  distinctly  annoying 
to  have  this  happen,  and  since  the  audience 
cannot  be  prohibited  from  ex-pressing  their 
amusement,  it  is  up  to  the  director  to  take 
notice. 

Mary  Fuller. 


The  Daring  Days  of  Hollywood 

[  CONTINLTD  FROM  PAGE  33  j 


Nazimova  made  histrionic  eyes  at  her  hus- 
band, who  turned  out  years  later  not  to  be  her 
husband  at  all.  Jladeline  Traverse — where  is 
she  now? — steamed  about  in  a  billow  of  fox  furs, 
like  a  happy  dreadnought.  Gloria  Swanson 
danced  merrily,  untitled.  Louise  Glaum,  Betty 
Blythe,  JIabel  Xormand,  -\hce  Lake.  Dorothy 
Dalton,  Mary  Miles  Minter,  Elaine  Harrmier- 
stein,  Clara  Kimball  Young — dear  names, 
where  are  you?  Say  nothing  of  such  as  the 
stealthy-footed  Valentino,  then  a  nobody,  Bill 
Hart,  Bill  Desmond,  Warren  Kerrigan,  Gene 
O'Brien,  Earle  Williams,  the  Farnum  Brothers, 
Hayakawa — most  charming  of  gentlemen — , 
Wally  Reid,  Charlie  Ray,  Fatty  .\rbuckle,  Con- 
way Tearle,  Bill  Russell,  George  Walsh,  Carlyle 
Blackwell 

My,  my,  life  is  short — in  HoUy^vood!  Ten 
years  and  most  of  us  are  through. 

/^N  my  arrival  in  Hollywood  I  got  off  the 
^— ^car  ten  blocks  too  soon  and  staggered 
through  a  jungle  of  blackness  until  I  sighted 
the  lights  of  the  hotel.  Now  the  boulevarde  is 
brighter  than  Broadway,  with  more  colors  than 
Joseph's  coat. 

We  used  to  lunch  with  Betty  and  Hatty  at 
their  Come-On-Inn,  where  heart  secrets  were 
heartily  revealed  (Confession  is  good  for  the 
soul):  Mae  Busch  gaily  offering  her  wedding 
ring  for  sale,  being  divorced;  Teddy  Sampson 
lamendng  the  seizure  of  her  phonograph  by 
the  landlady  because  a  guest  of  Teddy's  had 
departed  without  paying  for  a  long  distance 
call;  Betty  Blythe  sighing  over  a  lettuce  leaf 
because  waitress  Betty  declared  Blythe  Betty 
was  getting  too  fat;  'Texas  Guinan  entering,  in 
her  make-up  of  an  evening  gown,  with  a  cry, 
"Look  at  me,  dressed-up  and  the  trunk 
empty — that's  my  role,"  and  on  espying  Lew 
Cody,  "  Say,  Betty,  if  you  can  get  the  business 
of  all  that  bird's  e.x-wives  you'll  die  rich"; 
Mary  Miles  Minter  so  prirnly  virginal  that 


you'd  never  forecast  her  departure  from  pic- 
tures through  \'icious  scandal,  being  told  to  get 
out  by  Betty  if  she  didn't  think  the  tablecloth 

was  clean  enough But  why  go  on,  the 

sobs  are  wrenching  me. 

nrOD.\Y  HollyAvood  is  as  unhappy  as  Tahiti 
*-  The  missionaries  have  come,  Will  Hays  and 
the  efficient  experts.  The  happy  children  of 
the  jungle  have  been  made  to  take  life  seriously. 

In  the  old  days  acting  was  play.  You  went 
to  work  at  nine  and  quit  at  five — regretfully, 
because  all  was  quip  and  jest  and  wanton  wile. 
Now  you  are  checked  in  at  the  gate,  and  unless 
you've  studied  your  lines  the  night  before  you 
are  out  of  luck  on  the  sound  stage. 

WTule  speaking  freely  with  a  most  powerful 
star  not  long  ago,  I  was  told  to  be  discreet 
"  The  walls  have  ears,"  said  she  apprehensively. 

Cowed,  worried  by  optionsandmortgagesand 
what-the-public-thinks,  few  have  the  courage 
to  be  themselves,  and  so  the  dearth  of  indi- 
viduals. As  an  interviewer,  I  find  the  bread 
being  taken  from  my  mouth  because  an  inter- 
viewer can't  write  about  a  person  who  is  exactly 
like  another.  Our  only  salvation  is  in  those 
fresh  from  other  jungles:  the  Lupe  Velezes, 
Stepin  Fetchits,  Lily  Damitas,  Mary  Duncans 
• — those  with  a  courage  not  yet  beaten  by  the 
book  of  etiquette. 

Hollywood  parties  are  so  dull  that  one  may 
choose  death  either  in  boredom  or  in  drink 
Only  on  rare  occasions  does  a  free  soiU  arise  to 
throw  the  goblets  at  the  wall  and  shout  her  real 
opinions. 

In  attempdng  to  emulate  Long  Island, 
Hollywood  has  been  too  conscientious.  Man- 
sions are  grander,  manners  more  formal  and 
the  e.xpense  beyond  the  means  of  millionaires. 

And  so,  worried  by  expenditures,  everyone 
genuflects  to  the  producer,  just  as  the  harried 
courtiers  used  to  bend  a  knee  to  their  lord  in 
the  medieval  courts.     Failure  to  please  the 
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Jiiighty  means  that  your  option  is  not  taken  up, 
and  then  the  whole  world  topples  about  you 
and  the  auctioneer  comes  like  the  devU. 

Anyone  with  "temperament" — individual 
eccentricity — either  has  to  go  to  Europe  or  sue. 
And  if  you  sue  and  win,  God  help  you — you 
can  never  be  temperamental  again.  The  all- 
powerful  sultans,  in  their  swollen  grandeur,  in- 
sist upon  decorous  veils.  Mutiny  quickly  is 
stamped  out.  The  motion  picture  is  a  business, 
they  say  sotio  voce,  but  to  the  world  they  cry, 
'•An  art!" 

Hollywood,  as  an  individual,  has  vanished 
along  with  Tahiti  and  Timbuctoo 


Hollywood's  New 
Slayer 

[  CONTINT-TED  FROM  P.4GE  43  ] 


Mary's  parents  spent  part  of  each  year  in 
their  Washington  residence  while  Mary  and 
her  younger  brother  remained  with  tenants  on 
one  of  the  Virginia  farms — plantations,  they 
used  to  call  them. 

Being  spirited.  Mary  devised  games  for  self 
and  brother.  In  one  of  her  prankish  Indian 
dramas  she  bashed  buddy  with  an  a.\e  and  he, 
in  turn,  cut  off  a  portion  of  her  left  thumb. 

Then  a  game  in  which  the  tabloids  would 
describe  her  as  an  "ape  woman."  Detecting  a 
toupee  on  a  gentleman  caller  at  the  farm,  she 
took  to  the  trees  and  hung  suspended  for  days 
over  the  gate.  Opportunity  finally  came.  She 
snatched  the  gentleman's  scalp  and  went 
scampering  through  the  branches  with  hilarious 
jabberings. 

MARY'S  father  had  reason  for  feeling  she 
should  study  law.  She'd  need  it  sooner  or 
later.  At  the  proper  age  she  was  packed  off  to 
Cornell  to  study  ways  of  evading  justice.  There 
she  joined  Chi  Omega  sorority  and  a  dramatic 
class,  and  ne\er  did  study  how  to  achieve  heart 
balm. 

Mary  ne\-er,  ne\er  will  need  heart  balm; 
others  may. 

In  her  sophomore  year  she  responded  to  im- 
pulse, characteristically,  and  ran  off  to  New 
York,  with  the  determination  of  being  an 
actress.  Being  cut  off  from  the  Virginia  base 
of  supplies,  she  sold  herself  to  the  Schrafft 
candy  stores  as  a  dietician.  Every  day  she 
made  a  sniffing  tour  of  the  kitchens,  muttering 
"O.  K."    She  was  born  an  actress. 

Yvette  Guilbert  was  as  much  impressed  as 
the  Schrafft  executives  by  her  histrionic  ability 
and  chose  her  from  applying  thousands  for  an 
e.xclusive  dramatic  class.  Eleanora  Duse,  in 
turn,  accepted  her  as  a  pupil  for  a  school  which 
that  incomparable  Italian  projected  before  her 
death.  Mary  Garden  declares  she  is  the  only 
one  of  the  younger  actresses  with  a  flame. 
Garden  graphically  said  //.  Duncan  is  flam- 
boyant and  buoyant  and  wholly  reckless.  In 
this  she  is  also  true  to  tj-pe. 

SCREEN  sirens,  including  Mary,  have  been 
presented  as  ver>-  designing  operatives.  Life 
sirens  rarely  are.  Or  rather,  their  designs  are  so 
sub-conscious  that  they  are  free  to  give  all 
their  power  to  charming  and  being  charmed. 
By  sireny  I  do  not  mean  the  go-gatting  ladies 
who  get  headlines  about  their  diamonds,  their 
alimony  and  other  loot.  That's  not  witchery, 
that's  burglary. 

It  is  time  that  the  bunk  about  IT  is  ex- 
ploded. Everyone  has  sex  but  everyone  hasn't 
the  courage  to  be  herself,  and  that's  what  per- 
sonality demands.  The  individual  is  reckless, 
instinctive  and  without  design.  He  is  so  con- 
fident that  it  never  occurs  to  him  to  pose  or 
plot. 

Mary  doesn't  play  a  game.  Most  women  do; 
charming  women  never.  Mary  is  direct.  She 
will  hail  you  as  marvelous,  with  out-flung  arms, 
or  she  \vill  forget  you  exist  the  moment  after 


THE   FLATTERING   SUBSTITUTE   FOR    SLEEVES 
.  .  .  AND    STOCKINGS    TOO 

IT  is  comfortable  and  gloriously  cool — this  vogue  of  sleeveless, 
backless  sport  frocks,  fragile  chiffon  evening  gowns  and  of 
course  stockingless  legs — and  its  smart  too.  But  bare  arms  and 
bare  legs  demand  flawless  skin,  of  the  dull  lustre  of  transparent 
velvet.  And  yet — what  woman  has  a  skin  so  naturally  perfect 
that  she  can  adopt  this  mode  without  a  little  inward  hesitation? 

To  meet  the  demand  for  unblemished  loveliness  Dorothy  Gray 
has  created  an  entirely  new  preparation  called  Finishing  Lotion. 
Smooth  this  fragrant  liquid  into  your  skin.  Immediatelv  it  acquires 
a  soft  velvety  look,  smooth  and  beautifully  even  in  tone.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  stickiness,  nor  any  dryness  of  skin.  Finishing 
Lotion  clings  lightly,  lending  an  enchanting  bloom. 

Finishing  Lotion  comes  in  seven  shades  to  harmonize  with 
j'Of/r particular  skin  tone.  There  is  Blonde,  a  delicate  flesh  pink; 
Natural ;  .-/Mrco^c,  with  a  hint  of  peach;  Rachel;  Tawny,  a  warm 
golden  tan.  Orchid  is  a  very  alluring  shade,  for  evening  use  only, 
and  Sunburn  for  the  lucky  ones  who  have  acquired  a  natural  tan. 

Finishing  Lotion  and  all  the  other  exquisite  Dorothy  Gray 
preparations  and  make-up  accessories  may  be  obtained  at  leading 
shops  everywhere,  and  at  the  Dorothy  Gray  salons. 

DOROTHY  CRAY 

DOROTHY    GRAY    BUILDING,  683    FIFTH    AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

Chicago  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco  Washington  Atlantic  City 
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Proof  that 

You  need 

Mum 

hanqsin  ijour 
own  Closet 

Most  women  have  read  about  Mum, 
but  often  the  woman  who  reads  does 
not  apply  the  message  to  herself.  Yet 
no  one  is  exempt  from  perspiration, 
and  all  perspiration  has  an  odor. 

The  proof  of  offense  hangs  in  many 
a  woman's  own  closet.  A  taint  that 
can  linger  in  a  wrap  which  has  not 
been  worn  for  days  is  certain  to  offend 
the  sensibilities  of  others  at  the  time — 
be  sure  of  that! 

Why  run  even  a  remote  chance  of 
offending  when  protection  is  so  simple 
a  matter?  A  dab  of  the  snowy  cream 
called  Mum  will  neutralize  every  bit 
of  unpleasant  odor  of  the  underarm — 
or  elsewhere — and  then  you  are  safe  in 
the  closest  contact.  You  have  definitely 
removed  all  chance  of  embarrassment 
for  several  hours. 

There  is  nothing  harmful  in  Mum, 
or  in  its  habitual  use.  That  is  why 
Mum  is  a  boon  to  womankind  in  still 
another  way — for  the  service  it  per- 
forms in  connection  with  the  sanitary 
napkin.  Investigate  this  important  use 
of  this  true  deodorant  which  is  rapidly 
displacing  all  less  effective  precautions. 

Mum  is  delightfully  easy  to  use  and 
quite  inexpensive,  particularly  in  the 
large  60c  jar,  which  contains  nearly 
three  times  the  quantity  in  the  35c  jar. 
Both  sizes  sold  everywhere. 


introduction.  The  fact  you  are  marvelous 
doesn't  mean  that  you  can  bank  on  the  future, 
because  in  another  moment  the  out-flung 
gesture  may  be  accorded  another.  The  true 
siren  lives  for  the  moment  with  perfect  con- 
fidence of  the  future.  If  you  brought  up  the 
problem  of  sex  she'd  explode  with  laughter,  for, 
as  I've  said,  all  great  charmers  have  a  natural 
sense  of  humor. 

WHEN  it  was  decided  that  Mary  should  go 
to  London  to  appear  in  "The  Nervous 
Wreck,"  following  her  dramatic  success  in  New 
York,  she  wired  her  sister  to  join  her. 

'"You  have  nothing  to  worry  about,  dear," 
said  Mary.  "I  have  plenty  of  money.  All  you 
need  to  do  is  go  draw  it  out  and  spend  it." 

Sister  went  to  the  bank  and  discovered 
exactly  seven  dollars. 

It  was  during  "The  Shanghai  Gesture"  that 
Broadway  was  bowled  over  by  Mary's  light- 
ning. She  played  a  well-bred  young  lady  who 
went  violently  man-mad.  To  get  the  role  to  a 
nicety  she  inveigled  one  of  her  society  friends 


to  give  a  party  to  which  the  debutantes  and 
their  genTmun  friends  were  invited.  One  of 
the  debs,  after  several  cocktails,  became  the 
unconscious  model  for  Mary's  role. 

TN  pictures  Mary  has  been  criticized  for  an 
-'■obvious  vamping.  Thedabarish,  was  the 
opinion  of  some.  Her  directors  have  been 
blamed,  and  not  without  justice,  because  a 
director,  in  his  effort  to  put  over  an  ultra- 
charming  personality,  is  liable  to  fall  into 
stereotj'ped  lines. 

But  I  suspect  much  of  the  fault  has  been 
with  Mary.  Her  exuberance,  the  fascination 
of  her  confidence  and  her  natural  effervescence 
have  bedeviled  directors  into  letting  her  do  her 
stuff.  Not  knowing  the  camera  and  its  hyper- 
bole, she  has  overemphasized.  Stage  tech- 
nique becomes  oratorical  in  pictures. 

Mary,  however,  has  too  much  wit  and  obser- 
vation to  continue  long  in  error.  She'll  get 
herself  on  to  the  screen  very  soon  and  fling  her 
axe  into  box  office  records.  And  then,  gentle- 
men, hang  on  to  your  toupees! 


Eat  and  Be  Merry 
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ment  makes  necessary  the  restriction  of  the 
bulky  foods  from  the  diet. 

Agar-agar,  a  gelatinous  substance  made  from 
Japanese  seaweed,  is  an  effective  substitute  for 
roughage  in  such  cases. 

Agar-agar  absorbs  water  in  the  gastro- 
intestinal tract  and  increases  enormously  in 
bulk.  It  suppHes  a  mass  of  the  proper  size  and 
consistency  when  mixed  \\-ith  the  other  in- 
testinal debris.  Each  person  will  need  a  differ- 
ent size  dose  of  agar,  from  one  to  three  table- 
spoonfuls,  daily,  usually  proN-ing  sufficient.  It 
can  be  taken  "as  is"  with  the  aid  of  a  drink  of 
water,  or  it  can  be  mLxed  with  a  breakfast  food. 

npHERE  are  many  mineral  oil  and  agar  prep- 
-'-  arations  on  the  market.  .Some  have  cathar 
tics  added.  I  think  we  should  look  askance  at 
such  shot-gun  prescriptions.  One  person  may 
need  a  tablespoonf  ul  of  agar  a  day  while  another 
may  need  a  half-dozen.  \  third  may  need 
some  medicine  to  stimulate  the  intestinal  muscle, 
but  why  should  all  three  receive  the  medicine 
which  only  the  one  may  need?  Constipation 
and  its  correction  will  be  discussed  in  a  sub- 
sequent article. 

■\\'hile  it  is  true  that  agar-agar  and  mineral 
oil  oftentimes  correct  constipation,  neverthe- 
less, there  is  a  good  objection  to  their  routine 
employment.  Mineral  oil  may  be  fine  for 
seu-ing  machines  but  it  does  interfere  with  the 
proper  absorption  of  food  from  the  small  bowel. 
Agar,  because  it  soaks  up  water  like  a  sponge, 
causes  an  excessive  amount  of  fluid  to  be 
secreted  into  the  intestinal  tract,  absorbing  at 
the  same  time  a  certain  amount  of  the  soluble 
elements  of  the  food  which  have  been  digested, 
depriving  the  body  of  them. 

THE  person  who  needs  agar-agar  to  insure 
proper  elimination  must  eat  a  litde  more 
protein  than  the  one  whose  elimination  is  nor- 
mal. It  must  be  remembered  that  agar  is  not  a 
food. 

You  will  supply  the  necessary  amount  of 
roughage  in  your  diet,  if  you  will  eat  a  dish  of 
bran  at  breakfast,  a  liberal  salad,  two  good 
servings  of  any  of  the  green  vegetables  and  a 
dish  of  fruit  at  the  other  meals.  Such  a  pro- 
cedure will  not  only  give  you  plenty  of  bulk, 
insuring  proper  intestinal  activity,  but  it  will 
also  give  you  the  necessary  vitamins  to  supply 
your  needs. 

Your  food  must  not  only  supply  sufficient 
bulk  but  your  meals,  like  the  weU-known 
cigarette,  must  satisfy.  The  filling  power  of  a 
foodstuff  is  known  as  its  satiety  value.  A  low 
satiety  value  in  the  diet  produces  a  hungrj', 
grumpy  devotee  who  soon  abandons  the  dietetic 


regimen  which  fails  to  satisfy.  One  likes  to  feel 
full  after  a  meal. 

The  foods  which  remain  longest  in  the 
stomach  and  the  small  intestine  are  the  most 
satisfying.  The  length  of  time  food  remains  in 
the  stomach  and  the  amount  of  gastric  juice 
stimulated  by  its  presence  there  measures  the 
satiety  value  of  a  foodstuff.  Meat,  therefore,  J 
has  a  high  satiety  or  satisfaction  value.  It  ^ 
stimulates  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  and 
remains  proportionately  longer  in  the  stomach 
than  do  vegetables.  The  need  for  meat  as  fuel 
has  been  pointed  out,  and  its  great  satiety 
value  gives  a  sense  of  satisfaction  to  a  meal  of 
which  the  vegetarians  knoweth  nothing. 

Milk  stands  next  to  meat  and  the  richer  the 
milk  the  greater  its  satiety  value.    Contrary  to 
popular  belief,  cooked  eggs  are  better  than  raw 
eggs  because  they  are  more  easily  digested  and 
because  their  satiety  value  is  higher,  since  raw 
eggs  leave  the  stomach  much  more  quickly   j 
than  do  soft-boiled  eggs.     Hard-boiled  eggs    I 
remain  longest  in  the  stomach  and  occasion  the    ■ 
greatest  secretion  of  gastric  juice. 

/^YSTERS  have  a  low  satiety  value,  as  does 
^~^fish,  except  the  fishes  rich  in  fat.  Bread  has 
a  relatively  low  satiety  value  which  diminishes 
with  toasting.  Buttering  bread  increases  the 
satiety  value  because  the  added  fat  content  pro- 
longs its  sojourn  in  the  stomach. 

The  green  vegetables  have  a  low  satiety 
value.  The  fats,  such  as  butter  and  oUve  oil, 
make  the  meal  more  satisfying  because  they 
delay  the  emptying  of  the  stomach.  This  ex- 
plains why  a  salad  is  more  enjoyed  when  an  oil 
dressing  is  used  upon  it. 

The  addition  of  a  sweet  substance  to  a  meal 
increases  its  satiety  value  because  ex-periments 
have  proven  that  the  addition  of  sugar  retards 
the  emptying  of  the  stomach. 

The  coarse  foods  that  supply  the  valuable 
roughage  remain  in  the  stomach  but  a  short 
time  and  have  Uttle  satiety  value.  From  the 
foregoing,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  typical 
American  meal  is  not  entirely  an  accident. 
The  typical  American  is  prone  to  get  what  he 
wants  when  he  wants  it.  I  am  not  encouraging 
my  readers  to  gluttony  but  I  do  believe  that  at 
least  one  meal  a  day  should  be  satisfying. 

THUS  the  big  meal  should  come  after  the 
day's  work  is  done  and  several  hours  before 
you  intend  to  go  to  sleep.  The  best  kind  of  din- 
ner, in  my  opinion,  starts  out  with  a  soup  to 
stimulate  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  next 
there  should  be  meat  with  potatoes  and  at  least 
two  other  starchy  vegetables  and  bread  and 
butter.    Then  a  Uberal  salad  of  the  green,  leafy 
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vegetables,  served  with  an  oil  dressing,  and 
linally  a  dessert.  Even  a  small  black  coffee  if 
3-ou  like  it. 

Such  a  meal  remains  a  long  time  in  the  upper 
gastro-intestinal  tract,  calling  forth  the 
greatest  amount  of  secretory  activity  upon  the 
glands  which  play  an  acti\'e  part  in  the  proc- 
esses of  digestion.  Such  a  meal  gives  the 
greatest  degree  of  personal  satisfaction. 

Your  meals  can  be  made  to  satisfy  you  even 
though  you  are  trying  to  reduce,  without  resort- 
ing to  any  such  violent  measures  as  one  young 
star  confided  to  me  she  practiced  recently. 

T  NOTICED  that  she  was  losing  weight 
-'-    rapidl}'  and  asked  her  what  trick  diet  she 

was  following. 

She  smiled  and  said,  "I  am  a  Roman." 

Not  understanding,  I  pressed  her  for  further 
information. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  "all  of  us  girls  are  doing  it 
now.  We  eat  whatever  we  want  and  after  the 
meal  is  over,  we  get  rid  of  it  by  simply  sticking 
a  finger  down  the  throat." 

This  young  miss  had  her  history,  as  well  as 
her  digestive  apparatus  slightly  messed  up. 
The  Roman  epicure  regurgitated  after  a 
bancjuet  so  that  he  could  eat  more.  The  movie 
maid  "snaps  her  cookies"  so  she  can  eat  less. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  condemn 
such  a  repulsi\-e  practice.  It  merely  shows  to 
what  lengths  girls  will  go  to  get  the  figures  that 
the  hard-hearted  producers  seem  to  favor  be- 
cause the  camera  lies,  at  least  in  so  far  as  the 
matter  of  curves  goes. 
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The  trailing  evening  costume 
conies  back  in  style.  Barbara 
Stanwyck,  a  recruit  from  the  New 
York  stage,  wears  an  orchid  satin 
wrap,  with  a  circular  flounce  for  a 
skirt  and  a  flounce  cape  effect. 
The  dress  is  of  crepe  in  a  lighter 
shade  of  orchid  and  also  has  a 
circular  flounce  skirt  that  touches 
the  floor  in  the  back 


but 

§ave 
your  skin 


Outdoor  Days!  Get  all  the  sun-tan  you  can. 
Play — play  to  win — but  save  your  skin. 
Trust  it  to  Frostilla. 

Pat  this  cool-feeling,  fragrant  lotion  on  face 
and  neck,  hands  and  arms.  Legs,  too,  if 
you're  an  advocate  of  the  new  nudity.  Then 
don  your  sport  socks,  your  sleeveless  ten- 
nis frocks — and  greet  the  sun! 

Thru  the  day's  play,  Frostilla  will  stand  sen- 
tinel. You  can  swim,  sail,  hike,  motor,  golf 
or  just  loll — without  fear  of  over-sunning — 
or  a  dried-out,  cracked  complexion  that  just 
won't  take  powder. 

Know  the  pleasure  of  using  Frostilla  before 
and  after  you  play.  Know  the  satisfaction  of 
saving  your  skin  thru  the  summer  months. 

Frostilla  is  50c  and  $1,  at  all  stores  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 
All  atlraclive,  useful  sample  sent  FREE  oil  request.  Depc.644, 
The  Frostilla  Co.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  and  Toronto,  Can.  (Sales 
Reps.:  Harold  F.Ritchie  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Mad.  Av.  at  34th  St.,N.Y.) 

FROSTILLA 

FOR   EXPOSED  AND   IRRITATED  SKINS 


Wlien  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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HEP  SECCET 


What  a  Glorious 
Difference ! 


"  Here,  at  last,  is  a  brassiere 

that  is  Invisible,  Non-Binding, 

Form-Fitting,   Up-Lifting  and 

BACKLESS!" 


NOW  I  can  wear  the  new  form- 
fitting  and  backless  styles  with 
freedom  and  comfort.  This  brassiere 
doesn't  bind.  It  supports  I  It  gently 
lifts,  corrects  and  brings  back  to 
normal  position.  Eliminates  flabby 
sagging.  Keeps  the  figure  trim,  alert, 
well-poised)  Every  line  conforms  to 
Nature — that's  why  it  is  so  comfort- 
able.  I  hardly  know  I  have  it  on!" 


HER  XECCET 

cyovwi=(cJ  tiling 

MO-BAK     BRASSIER6 

(Patents  Pending) 


The  new,  perfect  undergarment  which  faith- 
fully interprets  the  "natural"  body  lines  of  the 
present  mode.  On  the  beach  or  in  the  ball- 
room it  achieves  smartness  of  style  —  grace 
of  manner  —  individuality  I  Her  secret  has 
features  possessed  by  no  other  so-called  back- 
less brassiere.  There's  nothing  else  just  like 
it.  Used  and  endorsed  by  many  of  Holly- 
wood's leading  screen  stars  and  now  avail- 
able to  you  through  all  smart  stores  and 
shops.  Maxwell  fit  Klein,  1115  North  Serrano 
Avenue,  Hollywood,  California. 


FREE  BOOKLET 

Send  for  free  ropy  of  "nelpful  Hints  on  Modern 
Dress"  by  Shirley  Max^veil,  Hollywood  style  author- 
ity. Write  your  name  and  address  on  the  margin 
oi  [Ills  louinju,  tear  it  out  ana  nmil  today  to  Miss 
Maxwell  peisonally.  Miss  Maxwell  will  answer  any 
questions  you  may  have  regardinc  problems  of 
fltrure  and  dress  occasioned  by  the  new  styles. 
Write    her    today. 


The  Girl  Who  Played  Greta  Garbo 


[  CONTINXIED  FROM  PAGE  29  ] 


that  assistant  directors  stand  up  when  she 
passes  by.  And  Geraldine  has  so  reconstructed 
her  mind  that  she  fancies  they  stand  up  when 
she  walks  on  the  set.  In  reality  they  do  not 
even  find  her  a  comfortable  chair. 

r^  ERALDINE  sits  close  by  the  star  all  day 
^^-'long  on  the  set.  She  watches  her  every 
move.  When  interviewers  arrive  and  Garbo  re- 
fuses to  see  them,  Geraldine  fancies  that  they 
have  sought  her  and  she  imagines  what  she 
would  have  said  to  them.  What  magnificent 
interviews  she  could  give.  Would  that  she 
were  Garbo! 

In  her  simple  room  with  its  meagre  furnish- 
ings at  the  Studio  Club,  her  life  is  really  lived. 
The  little,  plain  bed  becomes  a  canopied  couch, 
\nth  solid  gold  cupids  to  hold  back  the  silken 
drapes.  Her  ordinary  white  bathtub  becomes 
a  sunken  pool  of  black  marble  and  gold.  The 
ivory  comb  and  brush  set  is  genuine  Lalique 
studded  in  diamonds.  She  wears  the  figurative 
crown  of  the  queen,  while  Garbo,  herself, 
chooses  the  staid,  quiet  atmosphere  of  the 
Beverly  Hills  Hotel. 

It  is  Geraldine's  delight  to  be  mistaken  for 
the  star  and  it  is  a  common  enough  mistake  for 
Garbo's  awkward  slouch  and  dowdy  clothes 
to  allow  her  to  pass  unnoticed  in  the  crowd. 
Geraldine  has  the  grace  and  is  to  the  manner  of 
stardom  born.  An  out-of-town  visitor  told  a 
friend  of  his  great  news. 

"Where  does  anyone  get  the  idea  that  Garbo 
never  goes  out?"  he  said.  "Why,  I  saw  her  at 
Plantation  the  other  night  with  a  bunch  of 
people.  She  was  the  gayest  of  the  gay.  She 
was  dressed  in  a  gorgeous  gown  and  was  the 
center  of  an  admiring  group.  And  she  was 
svveet  enough  to  smile  graciously  at  everybody." 

Upon  that  particular  evening  Greta  Garbo, 
the  actress,  was  in  her  room  at  the  hotel  read- 
ing a  script. 

Her  private  life  had  been  at  Plantation. 

The  rumor  spread  in  Hollywood  that  Garbo 
had  come  back  from  Europe  several  weeks  be- 
fore scheduled  time.    One  of  the  newspaper  re- 


porters had  a  friend  who  said  that  Garbo  was 
seen  in  a  smart  shop  bujdng  a  pair  of  grey  suede 
gloves.   Her  double  had  needed  gloves. 

In  order  to  supplement  her  meagre  income 
Geraldine  is  one  of  the  regular  models  at  Mont- 
martre  on  Wednesday.  As  she  arrives  and 
leaves  the  sight-seers  mistake  her  for  Garbo. 

Geraldine  De  Vorak  was  born  to  Hollywood 
stardom,  as  Garbo  was  not.  Garbo  acts  for  the 
camera.    Geraldine  pleases  the  public. 

The  other  extra  girls  complain  that  the 
double  is  haughty.  What  woman  who  wears 
the  royal  raiment  would  not  be?  It  is  her  right 
to  live  up  to  what  she  has  made  herself. 

There  is  little  in  common  between  star  and 
double.  Garbo  sits  in  ^\^de-eyed  wonder  at  the 
striking  likeness  between  herself  and  her  stand- 
in  girl.  Geraldine  dismisses  Garbo  with  a  ges- 
ture.   She  is  Garbo. 

"DUT  the  Frankenstein  that  she  has  built 
■'-'mtbin  herself  has  become  her  undoing.  She 
copied  the  master  too  closely.  She  made  her- 
self too  nearly  in  the  image  of  Garbo. 

Garbo  arrives  on  the  set  at  her  own  leisure. 

Geraldine  arrives  on  the  set  at  her  ov/n 
leisure. 

Garbo,  the  great  actress,  may  conduct  her- 
self thus. 

Geraldine,  an  e.xtra  girl  acting  as  double  to  a 
star,  may  not. 

Geraldine's  slight  contract  was  broken.  She 
returned  to  the  e.xtra  ranks. 

Garbo's  new  double  does  not  look  so  much 
like  her,  but  her  hair  is  more  nearly  the  same 
color.    It  is  better  for  the  lights. 

Will  the  new  double  play  the  Garbo  role? 

Or  has  Geraldine  floated  so  long  upon  the 
Lethean  waters  of  stardom  that  her  life  uiU 
always  be  colored  by  the  amazing  interlude 
when  she  played  at  being  Garbo?  Has  she  so 
definitely  become  a  star  that  the  long  discour- 
aging hours  of  e.xtra  work  will  be  only  a  cross 
that  every  star  must  bear?  Surely  her  imag- 
ination will  override  time  and  place  and  dis- 
comfort! 


Excess  Baggage 
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the  happy,  ordinary  couple  from  Portland. 
Harry  hopes  for  a  reconciliation.  But  it  won't 
work.  It  doesn't  ever.  Only  the  play  had  a 
happy  ending. 

Helen  and  Clarke  Twelvetrees  were  recon- 
ciled when  there  was  talk  of  a  divorce.  But 
how  long  ttill  that  last?    How  long  can  it  last? 

IN  New  York,  Clarke,  as  an  actor,  was  better 
known  than  his  actress  mfe.  Even  that  name, 
that  splendid,  unforgettable,  box  office  name 
belongs  to  him.  He  had  played  leads  on 
Broadway.  "An  American  Tragedy,"  "Elmer 
Gantry"  and  others.  Perhaps  he  had  con- 
tributed a  meed  of  beauty  to  the  pattern  of 
existence,  while  she  had  done  only  secondary 
roles.  But  during  the  beginning  of  the  hectic 
talkie  era  one  of  the  Fox  officials  saw  Helen  on 
the  stage,  noted  her  amazing  resemblance 
to  Lillian  Gish  and  sent  her  to  Hollywood 
\\ith  a  nice,  fat  contract  bulging  from  her 
hand  bag. 

Clarke  came  along,  too.  They  always  do. 
It's  the  last  gesture  of  husbandry. 

Helen  achieved  immediate  notice.  She  was 
made  a  Wampas  baby  star  and  given  good 
parts.  Clarke  was  left  in  the  background, 
unable  to  cope  with  his  wife's  fame.  He  was  a 
good  actor,  but  he  didn't  have  a  photographic 
face.    So  he  is  trying  to  write  and  while  Helen 


is  at  the  studio,  growing  more  and  more 
famous  and  more  and  more  popular,  he  stays 
at  home  and  struggles  with  dialogue  and  manu- 
script. 

Clarke  Twelvetrees  thinks  he  can  write. 

So  did  Jaimie  del  Rio  when  he  found  that 
Dolores  was  leaving  him  behind. 

Shrouded  in  mystery  is  the  marriage  and 
annulment  which  occurred  a  few  days  after 
Christmas  of  Jean  Arthur  and  Julian  Ancker. 
The  papers  carried  the  story  that  their  honey- 
moon was  cut  short  by  Jean's  discovery  of  a 
clause  in  her  Paramount  contract  that  pro- 
hibited her  marrying.  She  immediately 
packed  up  her  trousseau  and  went  back  to  the 
studio.  According  to  Ancker  efforts  on  his 
part  to  persuade  her  to  recognize  her  mar- 
riage contract  failed.  He  received  the  annul- 
ment. 

W.\S  this  another  case  of  excess  baggage?  I 
wondered.  But  when  Jean  was  questioned 
she  fell  into  a  violent  case  of  weeping,  left  the 
studio  before  I  got  there,  with  instructions  to 
one  of  the  office  boys  to  hand  me  the  following 
note,  "Jly  career  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
annulment.  It  was  an  extremely  unhappy 
e\ent  which  I  wish  to  forget  as  quickly  as 
possible." 

But  it  was  another  case  of  excess  baggage 
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when  Evelyn  Ledercr  Kecfer  (Sue  Carol)  left 
her  husband  and  came  to  California.  She 
found  a  spot  in  pictures  and  didn't  go  back  to 
Chicago.  Allan  was  forgotten  and  she  becaire 
engaged,  after  her  divorce,  to  Nick  Stuart,  an 
actor.  This  gives  them  an  even  chance  for 
happiness. 

They  are  in  the  same  business,  with  the 
same  hopes 'and  ideals,  the  same  knowledge  <'l 
the  requirements  of  the  motion  picture  pro- 
fession. Hundreds  of  professional  marriago 
have  succeeded.  The  mixed  ones  fail.  And 
the  wise  gals  are  those  who,  when  they  fall  in 
love  and  prepare  to  marry  a  man  outside  the 
business,  give  up  their  own  screen  work. 

■\^.\Y  ALLISON  gave  it  up  when  she  mar- 
•'■'-'■ried  the  editor  of  Photoplay  and  has  be- 
come a  regular  contributor  to  Cosmopolitan 
Magazine.  Marguerite  Clark  did  it  and  i- 
happy.  Phyllis  Haver  has  left  the  screen  forc\ir 
to  become  ^Irs.  William  Seaman.  The  other 
day,  when  she  refused  to  talk  about  her  hus- 
band or  her  plans,  she  made  a  pertinent  remark : 
"William  doesn't  understand  the  business.  He 
doesn't  know  that  we  tell  everything  for  publi- 
cation. He  would  never  understand  why  I 
should  be  discussing  him  and  our  affairs  pub 
licly.  And  I  know  that  he  would  never  be  able 
to  realize  what  our  lives  on  the  screen  require. 
I  have  found  a  man  I  love.  I  have  found  some- 
one who  satisfies  me  completely  and  I'm  not 
taking  any  chances  on  readjustments.  I'm  not 
going  to  try  to  teach  him  what  the  necessary 
gestures  of  a  fdm  star  are.  I'm  just  leaving  the 
screen  so  that  I  can  be  happy  with  a  non- 
professional husband." 

Marian  Ni.xon  fell  in  love  with  a  prize 
fighter,  Joe  Benjamin.  Unlike  Jack  Dempsey, 
he  had  no  patience  with  the  film  folk  or  their 
ways.    Divorce  was  inevitable. 

A  lengthy  blurb  in  the  newspapers  recently 
told  that  Jacqueline  Logan's  love  for  Larry 
Winston,  from  whom  she  has  been  separated 
for  over  a  year,  is  to  undergo  a  super-test. 
He  is  to  spend  the  summer  in  Europe,  while  she 
is  to  stay  here.  If  they  still  love  each  other 
upon  his  return  they  are  to  be  re-married. 
They  may  be  married;  they  won't  be  happy. 
For  Winston  is  the  scion  of  the  historic  Brad- 
bury family. 

John  Regan  ^^■as  also  a  scion  of  a  wealthy 
family,  but  Helene  Costello  found  him  excess 
baggage  and  they  were  divorced  after  a  few 
months  together.  Regan  had  been  a  childhood 
chum  of  Helene.  There  is  nothing  that  brings 
on  incompatibility  more  quickly.  Helene 
finally  grew  tired  of  watching  him  sitting 
around  the  house  all  day,  while  she  worked 
from  eight  to  eighteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four.  But  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  take  a 
position  that  might  lower  her  professional 
prestige. 

/^OMSTANCE  BENNETT  divorced  her 
^—'multi-millionaire  husband,  Phil  Plant,  not 
long  ago.  She  is  coming  back  to  go  into 
pictures. 

Constance Talmadge  recently  married  Town- 
send  Netcher  and  will  give  up  the  screen. 
Netcher  is  a  wealthy  Chicago  boy. 

Janet  Gaynor  has  been  reported  engaged 
to  Lydell  Peck,  a  lawyer.  Shouldn't  she 
pause  to  consider  the  example  of  Renee 
Adoree,  who  found  that  nothing  but  trouble 
followed  after  her  marriage  to  William  Gill,  a 
business  man? 

Madge  Bellamy's  marriage  to  Logan  Met- 
calf,  a  broker,  was  a  failure.  Ethlyne  Clair 
soon  got  a  divorce  from  Dale  Hanshaw,  a  non- 
professional. And  Josephine  Dunn  who,  by 
the  way,  played  the  leading  role  in  the  screen 
version  of  "Excess  Baggage,"  learned,  to  her 
sorrow,  what  it  meant  to  have  a  non-pro- 
fessional husband  and  a  career. 

Those  in  the  profession,  WTiters,  actors,  di- 
rectors, executives,  editors,  publicity  men, 
understand. 

The  rest,  the  brokers,  the  shoe  men,  the 
salesmen,  the  millionaires,  can  only  bring 
unhappiness  to  their  wives. 

They  will  always  be  excess  baggage. 


lS[ew  n^eauty- 

So  Easily -So  Quickly/ 


CHARM;  BEAUTY;  POISE;  the  eagerlysought 
slenderized  form  of  graceful  propor- 
tions —  they  are  all  yours,  quickly,  surely, 
safely ! 

Just  15  minutes  a  day  of  gentle,  pleasant 
manipulation  with  the  Battle  Creek  Health 
Builder  works  wonders  in  removing  super- 
fluous flesh— in  attaining  the  coveted  figure 
of  fashion.  No  dangerous  dieting  or  back- 
breaking  exercises  are  required  —  only  the 
effortless,  non-fatiguing  oscilla- 
tions of  the  Health  Builder! 


Qood  Health 
Begins  Within 

And  at  the  same  time,  the  Health 
Builder's  penetrating  massage 
arouses  the  sluggish  organs;  enliv- 
ens the  latent  muscles;  relaxes  the 
nerves.  It  regulates  elimination; 
aids  in  digestion  and  assimilation, 


N 


EDMUND 

LOWH 

fox  Produitioni 

Starkeepshi  trim 

the       Health 

Builder  way. 


Strengthens  and  revitalizes  the  body  — and 
brings  the  fresh  glow  of  whole-health  to  the 
cheeks. 

Because  the  Health  Budder  is  synchronized 
to  the  human  nerve  impulses,  it  stimulates 
rather  than  fatigues  . .  .  and  remember,  the 
Health  Builder  never  causes  nerve-jar!  Being 
the  scientifically  correct  exerciser,  the  Health 
Builder  is  preferred  by  countless  thousands 
of  thinking  men  and  women  of  all  ages. 

Write  for  Unique  Home 
Demonstration 

Send  today  for  your  FREE  copy  of 
"Health  and  Beauty  in  15  Minutes 
a  Day"— replete  with  illustrations 
and  vital  beauty  facts,  also  full  de- 
tails about  our  NEW  home  dem- 
onstration plan.  No  obligation 
—  so  mail  NOW! 

Sanitarium  Equipment  Co. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


=7/,e  BATTLE  CREEK 

JfecMjBuildea 

Keeps  You  ~Jit[ 
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£ 


I  Co., 


\  Mr-  ..^  . 


Sanitarium  Equipment  < 
Room  AS-5t31,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Without  obliBation,  send  me  the  FREE  book, "Health  and  Beauty", 
with  home  exercise  treatments.  I  am  interested  in  D  Beauty  de- 
velopment through  better  health  D  Reducing  excess  fat  Q  Increas- 
ing my  weight. 

Name —.—.— 

Address 


City- 


.State- 
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ui^-batKed  |edum 
tliLs  cordairie^L 

MOST  delicious  freshness  waits  for  you 
in  this  blue  container  of  silky  smooth 
powder. 

Deodo  —  as  pleasant  to  use  as  an  ex- 
pensive talc  or  bath  powder,  yet  it  does 
so  much  more !  It  instantly  neutralizes 
and  absorbs  all  body  odors.  There's  no 
possibility  of  offending  with  the  odor  of 
perspiration  when  you  use  Deodo.  Pro- 
tects you  all  day  long  even  when  you 
haven't  time  for  a  bath ! 

And  what  a  pleasant,  easy  way  to  safe- 
guard your  daintiness!  Dust  it  gener- 
ously over  your  body.  Rub  it  in  under 
the  arms.  A  wise  precaution  to  shake 
some  into  shoes  or  on  the  feet.  It  is  sooth- 
ing, gently  scented.  Never  clogs  up  the 
pores.  Never  injures  clothing.  Especially 
good  on  sanitary  napkins. 

At  leading  drug  and  department  stores. 
Only  50  cents  for  large  size  container. 


3)eodo 


A  MULFORD  PRODUCT 


Thin  Women!!  Gain!! 

Three  to  five  pounds  a  week 


The  Star  Developing  System  ^^mu^S 


Beautiful,  firm 
flesh  which  will 
stav  on  pro- 
duced health- 
fulh  and  rapid- 
h  Neither  ex- 
rrise  nor  niedi- 
I  ine  is  used  for 
the  gain.  You 
will  certainly  be 
1  mazed  and  de- 
lighted with  re- 
sults. Write, 
being  sure  to  en- 
close a  two  cent 
stamp,  to 

ntaln 


The  Shadow  Stage 


i  CONTINUED  FROM  PACE  57  ] 


THE  CONSTANT  NYMPH^ 
Gainsborough 

A  N  English  production  of  Margaret  Ken- 
-'  *-nedy's  novel  of  the  mad  Sanger  family — 
and  particularly  the  tragic  story  of  Tessa, 
daughter  of  the  eccentric  musical  genius, 
George  Sanger.  Done  \A-ith  taste  and  intelli- 
gence but  terribly  photographed.  Mabel 
Poulton  is  excellent  as  Tessa  and  Ivor  Novello 
admirable  as  Lewis  Dodd.  This  may  not  have 
general  release,  but  it  is  worth  viewing  if  you 
have  the  opportunity.     Silent. 


FATHER  AND  SON— Columbia 

r^LORIFYING  the  American  father.  What 
^-'happens  when  dad  marries  a  blonde  adven- 
turess from  Paris — and  somebody  kills  the  bad 
gal.  Papa  takes  the  blame  to  save  sonny  boy 
and  sonny  boy  to  sa\'e  papa.  But  a  record 
made  by  a  toy  record-o-phone  reveals  the  real 
murderer.  Jack  Holt  and  Httle  Jlickey  McBan 
deserve  better  by  the  movie  gods.  Dorothy 
Revier  is  the  bad  blonde  from  the  boulevards. 
Pari  TalL-ic. 


THE  SOPHOMORE— Pathe 

"|\T0  necking,  no  drinking,  and  yet  the  first 
■*-  'all-talking  college  picture  is  a  riot!  Leo 
INIcCarey  has  carried  forward  all  his  sure-fire 
comedy  touches,  and  Bill  Conselman  has  ap- 
plied his  very  best  "Dressed  To  Kill"  tech- 


nique. The  burlesque  radio  announcer  is  a 
scream.  A  college  prom,  a  riotous  class  play, 
and  a  football  game  with  the  hero  carried  off 
the  field  on  his  first  play!  That's  new.  Eddie 
Qmllan  is  the  star  and  his  stock  -ndll  soar  after 
this  picture.  Dandy  entertainment.  All 
Talkie. 


COLLEGE  LOVE— Universal 

TTIIS  post-graduate  edirion  of  "The  Colle- 
■*-  gians"  is  one  of  the  first  two  all-talking  col- 
legiate pictures  to  be  made.  Different  college, 
different  names,  but  they  cut  all  the  cute  Cal- 
ford  capers.  Fickle  frat  pins  jump  from  one 
sweater  to  another — there's  football,  its  sub- 
sequent flag-waving,  croony  jazz,  and  moon- 
light necking.  Dorothy  GiUliver  is  the  college 
yell.  The  regular  series  stuff,  much  elaborated 
on  and  well  directed  and  synchronized.  You'll 
like  it.     All  Talkie. 


THE  TIP-OFF— Universal 

TvjrO  matter  what  they  do  with  him,  they 
■'-  ^  can't  wear  Bill  Cody  out.  He  moves  about 
the  screen  at  high  speed  and  at  the  fade-out 
he's  not  even  out  of  breath.  This  time — aw, 
guess!  Crooks!  You  know.  The  film  fad 
that's  djing  the  hardest  death  of  any  that  ever 
hit  Hollywood.  We  can  talk  crook.  Listen. 
"One  guy  steals  another  guy's  dame,  so  the 
first  guy  squeals  to  th'  bulls."  It's  quite  easy. 
Silent. 


Overhead  expenses  on  the  sound  stages  are  terrific  and  so  Herbert 
Brenon  has  worked  out  a  plan  that  saves  time  and  money.  Re- 
hearsals are  held  on  skeleton  sets  before  the  permanent  sets  are 
built.  In  this  way  a  company  is  ready  to  work  without  a  hitch  once 
the  production  actually  gets  under  way.  Here  is  a  rehearsal  for 
"Lummox"  and  on  the  set  are  (left  to  right)  Karl  Struss,  camera- 
man, Fannie  Hurst,  author,  Herbert  Brenon,  director,  and  Winifred 
Westover,  who  plays  the  title  role 
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PROTECTION— Fox 


"DENJAMIN  STOLOFF'S  direction  of 
■'-'"Speakeasy"  was  pood  preparation  for  the 
present  production,  "I'rotection,"  for  there  is 
much  the  same  atmosphere.  Story  of  a  battle 
between  a  newspaper  man,  who  stands  for  re- 
form, and  the  leader  of  a  bootlcKginp;  gang. 
Francis  McDonald  is  the  bootlegger  and  Robert 
Elliott  the  newspaper  man.  Paul  Page  is  the 
aggressive  reporter  and  Dorothy  Burgess  the 
paper's  sob  sister.  What  more  natural  than 
they  should  fall  in  love?  The  picture  has  its 
exciting  moments.    Sound. 

ALOHA  HAWAII— All-Star 

CO  consistent  has  been  the  production  of 
'-'South  Sea  pictures  these  last  few  months 
that  it  almost  looks  as  though  the  frenzied 
crime  wave  is  lapping  langourously  at  the 
bosom  of  the  Islands.  "  Going  native  "  is  infi- 
nitely more  imaginative  than  "going  straight." 
This  is  a  charming  fantasy,  based  on  ancient 
legend,  of  the  jealousy  of  Pele,  Goddess  of  Fire. 
She  directs  her  malefactions  against  two  native 
lovers,  with  amazing  results.  Native  cast  in 
Hawaiian  setting.    Silent. 

TWO  SISTERS— Rayart 

A  CUTE  story.  Twin  sisters  give  a  nice  boy 
•^  *■  the  run-around  because  his  fiancee  tries  to 
protect  her  crook  sister.  Imagine  his  embar- 
rassment when  he  takes  her  home  to  mama  and 
she  starts  walking  off  with  the  wall-safe,  in 
person.  Never  fear,  my  children.  It's  the  bad 
egg,  who  locked  her  pretty  twin  in  a  stufly  hall 
bedroom  and  then  looted  her  future  family-in- 
law's  home.  Viola  Dana  is  clever  in  the  dual 
role.    Silent. 

THE  SAP— Warners 

TF  all  the  pictures  had  as  many  laughs  in  them 
-'•as  "The  Sap,"  there  would  be  no  worry  about 
the  talking  picture.  Eddie  Horton  is  at  his  best 
as  the  dreamer,  "the  sap,"  who  always 
has  a  big  idea,  but  never  does  anything 
with  it,  until  it  becomes  necessary  to  save  the 
relatives  from  jail.  Then  he  arises  to  the 
emergency.  Alan  Hale,  Patsy  Ruth  Miller, 
Franklin  Pangborn  and  Edna  Murphy  render 
able  support.    All  Talkie. 

THE  FLYING  FOOL—Pathe 

"DILL  BOYD  and  Marie  Prevost  hit  the  sky 
■'-'in  this  comedy  drama  of  a  high-flyer  with 
planes  and  janes.  Bill's  a  self-styled  tough 
egg  who  "finds  'em,  fools  'em,  and  forgets  'em." 
Marie  is  one  he  almost  didn't  find,  didn't  fool, 
and  couldn't  forget.  So — high  drama,  roar- 
ing planes,  then — -well,  see  it!  And  the  way 
Marie  croons  "If  I  Had  My  Way"!  It's  no 
down-payment  voice,  either.  It's  all  hers. 
All  Talkie. 

THE  CLEAN-UP— Excellent 

TJERE  we  have  one  of  those  fine,  serious 
■*•  -'■young  fellows  we  all  like  to  meet — and  who 
hasn't — the  youthful  city  editor  whom  destiny 
has  appointed  to  clean  up  the  world  before  the 
first  edition's  on  the  street.  He  has  curly  hair, 
long  points  on  his  collar,  and  a  special  hate  on 
bootleggers.  Before  he  gets  through,  he  has 
points  in  his  hair,  a  curly  collar,  and  a  yen  to 
remove  himself  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
vicinity  of  bootleggers.    Not  bad.    Silent. 

THE  IDLE  RICH—M.-G.-M. 

•yniS  is  the  stage  play,  "White  Collars," 
•'■  taken  word  for  word  and  put  on  the  screen 
in  an  uninspired  fashion.  William  de  Mille, 
Cecil's  brother,  has  not  lived  up  to  his  work 
in  "The  Doctor's  Secret."  The  acting  is  capa- 
ble enough,  with  Bessie  Love,  as  usual,  walk- 
ing away  with  the  honors,  but  the  play  is  old- 
fashioned,  even  though  it  was  only  four  or  five 
years  ago  that  it  made  its  footlight  run.  All 
Talkie. 


Scientific  deodorization  is  a  new 
feature  of  this  modern  sani- 
tary pad,  which  excels  in  com- 
fort  and  ease  of  disposability 

NO  woman,  from  girlhood  on,  is 
free  from  the  possibility  of  of- 
fending others  at  times.  Often  she  is 
not  even  aware  of  it.  When  she  learns, 
doubt  and  woriy  make  light-hearted- 
ness  impossible.  Now  a  discovery  of 
Kotex  scientists  overcomes  this  fear; 
each  pad  is  scientifically  treated  to  de- 
odorize safely  and  completely.  The 
process  is  patented.*  No  other  pad 
offers  such  security. 

No  evidence  of  sanitary  protection 
That  other  fear— the  feeling  of  being 
conspicuous— is  also  eliminated.  Cor- 
ners of  the  Kotex  pad  are  scientifically 
rounded  and  tapered  so  as  to  leave  no 
evidence  of  sanitary  proteaion. 

Yet  every  advantage  remains 
You  can  so  easily  adjust  Kotex  to 
your  needs.  It  is,  as  always,  absorbent 
to  an  amazing  degree.  Cellucotton  ab- 
sorbent wadding,  the  filler  of  Kotex, 
is  5  times  more  absorbent  than  cotton 
itself  It  aaually  takes  up  16  times  its 
own  weight  in  moisture.  The  faa  that 
you  can  so  easily  dispose  of  it  makes 
a  great  difference.  And  a  new  treat- 


ment renders  it  softer,  fluffier  than  you 
would  have  thought  possible. 

Won't  you  try  the  Improved  Kotex? 
buy  a  box  this  very  day.  It  is  45c  for  a 
box  of  twelve,  at  any  drug,  dry  goods  or 
department  store;  also  in  vending  cabinets 
of  rest-rooms  by  West  Disinfecting  Co. 
Kotex  Co. ,1  SON.  Michigan  Ave. .Chicago. 


Such  Fleecy  Softness 

can  come  only  with  this 
downy  filler. 

The  fleecy,  delicate  folds  of  Cellucot- 
ton absorbent  wadding  offer  a  type 
of  softness  that  no  substitutes  can 
equal.  Because  of  its  downy  white 
cotton-like  structure  and  its  correa 
absorbency,  surgeons  insist  upon 
Cellucotton  absorbent  wadding. 


[Prices  slightly  higher  in  Canada\ 

*Kotex  is  the  only  sanitary  pad  that  deodorizes  by 
patented  ptocess.  (Patent  No.  1,670,587.) 

KOTe  X 

The  New  Sanitary  Pad  which  deodorizes 
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5ite, 

"quickly 
-  easily 


—yes,  you  can!  Cap- 
ture for  yourself  the 
priceless  gift  of  smooth, 
white  skin,  as  do  beautiful  women  of  the  stage 
and  screen.  Learn  for  yourself  the  charm, 
the  fascination  of  an  exquisite  complexion. 
Already  thousands  of  lovely  women  are  using 
one  famous  preparation,  Nadinola  Bleaching 
Cream,  to  make  and  keep  their  skin  flawless. 

No  tiresome  waiting,  no  disappointments. 
The  Nadinola  way  to  skin  beauty  is  easy  and 
quick.  This  amazing  skin  beautifier  is  sold 
with  money-back  guarantee.  Though  Nadi- 
nola contains  the  quickest  and  surest  skin- 
bleaching  properties  known  to  science,  it  will 
not  harm  the  most  delicate  skin. 

Spread  Nadinola  on  your  face,  neck  and 
arms  at  bedtime.  Instantly  you  feel  its  tonic 
effect  on  your  sluggish  skin  tissues.  While 
you  sleep  it  gently  clears  away  freckles  and 
tan,  blackheads,  oiliness,  sallowness  and  all 
skin  blemishes.  Soon  you  have  the  clear, 
exquisite  skin  which  will  mean  so  much  to 
you. 

Get  a  jar  today  and  begin  tonight.  Watch 
the  quick  improvement,  the  steady  return  of 
precious  new  beauty.  Ask  for  Nadinola  at 
your  drug  or  toilet  goods  counter — $1  for 
extra-large,  economy  size  jar.  Or,  send  cou- 
pon below,  and  we  will  mail  Nadinola,  post- 
paid, with  gift  sample  of  famous  NadineFace 
Powder  and  valuable  booklet  on  beauty. free. 
Pay  your  postman  $1,  on  delivery.  Mail  this 
coupon— NOW! 

oMixdAJnxAa^leachingCream. 

DEPT.  28.  NATIOXAL  TOILET  CO. 
Paris,  Tenn. 

Please  send,  postpaid,  extra-large  jar  of  Nadinola 
Bleaching  Cream,  with  directions  for  use,  and  money- 
back  guarantee.    I  will  pay  postman  $1  on  receipt. 

Name 


Address.. 


City  and  State.. 


Don't  Risk  Spoiling 
Your  Social  Life 

With  a  Doubt  of  Your  Personal 
Cleanliness 

That  confidenceof  complete  cleanliness,  which  means 
so  much  to  a  woman,  may  be  yours  with  the  proper 
practice  of  feminine  hygiene. 

The  satisfaction  of  knowing  you  are  dainty,  fresh 
and  clean  comes  at  once  with  the  use  of  Stirizol.  It  is 
easy  and  pleasant  to  use  and  also  eliminates  body 
odors  quickly. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  Stirizol  has  proved  its 
value.  It  is  very  soothing  and  healing — extremely 
effective — ^\-et  not  harmful.  The  Sl-00  jar  of  Stirizol 
Powder  will  make  many  quarts  of  solution  of  the 
strength  best  suited  to  your  individual  needs. 

At  Drugand  Dept. 
Stores  or  direct  from 
The  Stirizol  Co., 
19  Water  Street. 
Oss  i  ni  n  g  ,   N  .   Y. 


STIRIZOl 

lk#VERY  REFRESHING JLl 


UNTAMED  JUSTICE— Biltmore 

"pOR  a  minor  picture  promising  litde,  this  one 
•'-  is  quite  good.  Based  on  a  fairly  original 
crook  plot,  the  action  takes  an  unexpected 
trend  and  keeps  you  guessing.  With  several 
good  actors,  a  smart  dog,  horse,  and  rabbit,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  air  maU,  thrown  in,  the  film 
is  a  veritable  three-ring  circus.  David  Tor- 
rence,  Virginia  Browne  Fair,  and  Plulo  McCol- 
lough  head  the  cast.  Pardon.  We  nearly  for- 
got the  horse  and  dog.    Silent. 

CAMPUS  KNIGHTS— Chesterfield 

A  CELLULOID  disaster  which  even  INIarie 
Quillan,  sister  to  Eddie  and  flower  of  the 
Quillan  flock,  could  not  avert.  The  picture  is 
so  unimportant  that  you  forget  it  is  a  weak 
carbon  copy  of  "The  Wild  Party."    It  is  in- 


tended to  portray  fashionable  boarding  school 
life,  but  the  most  trifling  details  are  so  glar- 
ingly misrepresented  that  the  director-WTiter 
could  never  have  possibly  been  any  nearer  a 
girl's  seminary  than  a  school  catalogue.  Save 
the  shekels.    Silcnl. 

HIGH  VOLTAGE— Pathe 

A  STUPID,  morbid  movie  that's  suspiciously 
-'•■like  "The  Sin  Sister" — and  nowhere  near 
as  good.  Three  blondes,  a  banker,  a  truck 
dri\-er,  and  a  dick  are  snowed  in  for  a  week  in  a 
country  church.  It's  intended  to  scale  the 
heights  of  human  drama,  but  due  to  clumsy 
direction,  it  is  utterly  vague  and  ridiculous. 
The  usual  charming  William  Boyd  smile  is 
hidden  behind  a  week-old  beard,  and,  anyway, 
Bill's  losing  his  girlish  figure,  or  so  it  seems. 
All  Talkie. 


Ten  Years  Ago  in  Photoplay 


THIS  month  of  .August,  1919,  is  a  great 
period  in  the  history  of  the  infant  motion 
picture — truly  the  golden  age  of  the  silent 
drama,  now  thunderous  with  sound. 

The  learned  Julian  Johnson,  with  his  usual 
discernment,  goes  into  a  loud  chant  over  a  cer- 
tain D.  W.  Grifiith  picture  called  "Broken 
Blossoms" — wherein  the  wistful  Gish  and  a 
boy  named  Barthelmess  perform  wonders  of 
beauty  and  pathos.  "The  very  finest  expres- 
sion of  the  screen  so  far,"  says  Julian. 

Mary  Pickford  hits  the  top  of  her  cute-kid 
stride  with  "Daddy-Long-Legs,"  new  this 
month.  Fairbanks  is  crashing  through  "A 
Knickerbocker  Buckaroo."  Chaplin  thunders 
out  with  "Sunnyside."  Dorothy  Gish  delights 
with  a  new  comedy  called  "I'll  Get  Him  Yet." 
ilighty  days,  the  blistering  dog  days  of  '19. 

WE  wipe  our  brows  and  bow  to  the  hot  spell 
by  running  no  less  than  four  pages  of 
stunning  bathing  girls,  snapped  on  the  comedy 
lots  with  the  thermometer  105  and  no  shade. 

lane  Starr,  Dorothy  Terr>',  Josephine  Hill, 
Mildred  Kurd,  Peggy  ba\is,  X'irginia  Warvvick 
—all  unfamiliar  names  in  1929.  No  doubt  to- 
day they  are  all  happy  wives  and  mothers — 
only  stealing  away  to  the  attic  now  and  then 
to  shed  one  little  tear  over  the  mothy  bathing 
suits  of  their  golden  days. 

AH.\XDSOjME  picture  of  Wally  Reid  and 
son,  Bill— just  a  shaver.  .  .  .  Wes  Barry, 
when  he  was  cute.  .  .  .  .\n  article  exposing 
the  fact  that  .\nna  Q.  Xilsson's  middle  name  is 
Querentia,  though  I  still  can't  see  why.  ._  .  . 
Mickey  Neilan  becoming  an  actor  again  in  a 
Pickford  film.  .  .  .  E\-elyn  Gosnell  and  Mollie 
King  in  the  roto  section.  .  .  .  Gloria  Swanson 
with  very  long  hair — and  very  uncomfortable, 
she  tells  Delight  Evans.  .  .  .  Tom  Mix  adopts 
a  bear — at  least  his  press  agent  says  he  does, 
which  means  about  the  same  thing. 

nrWO  little  girls  are  in  the  spotlight. 

.i      "Two  Strange  Women,"  our  story  calls 

them. 

One  was  named  Carol  Dempster,  the  other 
Clarine  Sej-mour. 

Both  were  chosen  for  great  things  by  D.  W. 
Griffith. 

Now?  Well,  little  Dempster  is  evidently  m 
retirement.  She  never  worked  for  anybody  but 
the  old  master. 

And  Clarine?  Many  of  us  remember  how, 
at  the  very  door-sill  of  her  way  to  fame  in 
Griffith  films,  she  contracted  pneumonia  and 
died,  taking  from  the  photoplay  one  of  its  most 
promising  and  glamorous  girls. 

WE  publish  a  picture  of  Bill  Hart  eating  an 
ice-cream  soda,  no  doubt  causing  the  sud- 
den deaths  of  thousands  of  small  boys.  ... 
Viola  Dana  has  a  new  leading  man  and  his 
name  is  Kenneth  Harlan.  .  .  .  TomJIeighan, 


Remember  Clarine  Seymour? 

Death  took  her  just  as  she  was 

growing  famous  in  D.  W.  Griffith 

pictures 


"The  Miracle  Man"  safely  in  the  bag,  is  now 
a  real  star,  with  his  first  picture,  "Male  and 
Female."  .  .  .  Joe  Moore,  youngest  brother  of 
Tom,Owenand  Matt,  has  come  marching  home 
from  the  wars.  Heisthehusbandof  GraceCun- 
ard,  the  serial  queen,  and  some  queen.  ...  It 
is  reported  that  IMrs.  Charles  Spencer  Chaplin 
may  return  to  the  screen,  this  Mrs.  Chaplin  of 
the  royal  line  being  jSlildrcd  Harris.  .  .  . 
Monkey,  of  Rockaway  Beach,  writes  in  to 
ask  Pearl  White's  exact  age — a  favorite  ques- 
tion in  1919  —  but  the  answer  man  just 
snickers  it  off. 

WANDA  H.VWLEY  has  been  made  a  star, 
and  William  Duncan's  wife  is  suing  him 
for  divorce,  and  Lillian  "Dimples"  Walker  is 
trying  a  come-back. 

Syd  Chaplin  has  signed  with  Paramount,  and 
!Mae  Murray  is  working  in  a  Jersey  studio,  and 
Tex  Guinan's  two-reel  Westerns  are  on. 

FLORENCE,  lOW.A.— Eugene  O'Brien  has 
three  leading  women  in  "The  Perfect  Lover" 
— Mary  Boland,  Lucille  Lee  Stewart  and 
jSIartha  Mansfield.  What's  that?  He'd  have 
to  be  perfect?  Oh,  you  rascal!  Write  again, 
Flo! 
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Girls'  Problems 


[  COXTINTJED  FROM  PAGE  16  ] 

people  intelligently  and  observantly  and  your 
self-consciousness  in  this  direction  will  fall 
from  your  shoulders  like  a  cloak  that  you  drop 
with  one  motion.  When  you  stop  worrying 
about  how  you  are  impressing  other  people, 
then  your  natural  poise  will  return  and,  what- 
ever other  impression  they  may  get  of  you,  you 
mil  know  that  you  hax-en't  said  or  done  any- 
thing foolish  in  your  confusion. 

IF  you  have  a  talent  for  dancing  and  you 
knoiv  it  will  bring  pleasure  to  others  and  per- 
haps profit  to  yourself,  then  it  would  be  unwise 
of  you  to  let  self-consciousness  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  development  of  that  talent.  It's 
simply  a  matter  of  summoning  up  courage  the 
first  few  times,  forcing  yourself  to  get  up  and 
start,  concentrating  on  what  you  are  doing 
instead  of  on  your  audience,  until  you  become 
used  to  performing  before  people. 

llany  professional  performers  are  shy  by 
nature  and,  off-stage,  are  somewhat  reserved. 
But  they  have  learned  the  secret  of  losing 
themselves  in  the  performance,  the  thrill  of 
doing  something  that  is  pleasurable  to  them- 
seh'es  and  to  others.  A  responsive  audience 
charms  away  their  stage-fright,  once  they  ha%-e 
plucked  up  the  courage  to  get  started.  You 
will  probably  have  the  same  reaction,  if  you'll 
uproot  your  fears  and  give  yourself  a  chance. 

I  wonder  how-  strong  a  sense  of  humor  you 
have,  Elise.  Can  you  see  the  funny  side  of 
situations,  can  you  enjoy  the  amusing  little 
eccentricities  and  oddities  of  others?  You 
probably  can.  But  do  you  turn  this  softening 
light  of  humor  on  your  own  frailties  and  faults? 
Do  you  laugh  at  yourself  after  some  awkward 
blunder,  after  some  fooUsh  escapade?  Can  you 
poke  fun  at  yourself  for  being  a  blushing,  stam- 
mering schoolgirl,  mentally  stand  off  and  look 
at  yourself  and  laugh  at  the  spectacle  you 
create?  If  you  can  do  that,  if  you  can  laugh 
tolerantly  at  your  faults  and  take  note  of  your 
virtues,  you  will  then  be  able  to  strike  a  happy 
balance  in  your  actions  and  thoughts.  But  the 
more  you  condemn  and  blame  yourself  the 
more  miserable  you  will  be,  and  the  more  you 
will  be  impressed  with  your  own  inferiority  as 
contrasted  with  the  perfection  of  everyone 
around  you. 

You  don't  have  to  be  the  "life  of  the  party" 
wherever  you  go.  \'ery  often  the  life  of  the 
party  is  so  busy  keeping  up  the  tradition  of 
being  Uvely  and  making  everyone  else  happy 
that  she  hasn't  much  time  to  enjoy  things  her- 
self. If  you  are  rather  quiet  by  nature,  don't 
attempt  to  change  your  whole  disposition,  your 
whole  attitude.  But  make  up  your  mind  you 
are  going  to  have  a  good  time  and  add  to  the 
general  pleasure.  If  you  have  something  to 
contribute  to  the  entertainment,  don't  be 
selfish  and  withhold  it. 

GET  up  and  dance,  Elise.  Pull  yourself  out 
of  the  corner.  Leave  your  worries  at  home 
when  you  go  to  other  people's  houses.  Get 
into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion. 

Cultivate  a  good  disposition  and  a  sym- 
pathetic attitude  toward  others.  Never  over- 
look an  opportunity  for  enlarged  education  or 
greater  culture.  Don't  avoid  contacts  with 
people  who  know  more  than  you  do.  Make 
them  your  text-books.  Watch  how  they  act, 
listen  to  what  they  say,  study  their  choice  of 
words,  their  diction. 

Don't  be  afraid  to  express  your  ideas  and 
don't  merely  echo  other  people's  thoughts,  un- 
less they  are  yours  also.  Enter  into  every 
conversation.  If  you  can't  contribute  to  it, 
show  that  you  are  an  interested  listener.  But 
don't  sit  on  the  fringe  of  things,  alone  with  your 
own  thoughts.  It  gives  your  hostess  and  your 
fellow  guests  the  feeling  that  you  do  not  ap- 
prove of  their  entertainment,  that  you  are 
untouched  by  anything  they  have  to  say. 


// 


SHE  IS  A  BEAUTY" 

WHY  NOT  HAVE  THAT 
SAID  OF  YOU? 


THERE  are  millions  of  girls  and  women 
who  can  multiplv  their  beauty  U  they  will. 
In  a  single  evening  they  can  get  results  de- 
lightful and  amazing.  In  a  linle  time  they  can 
gain  attractions  which  every  woman  covets. 

Stars  of  the  stage  and  screen  know  how  to 
do  this.  Beauty  is  their  career.  And  they^ 
without  a  penny  of  recompense  from  us — tell 
in  these  pages,  month  by  month,  their  premier 
beauty  help. 

li  you  will  listen  to  beauties  and  to  beauty 
experts,  you  will  always  use  Boncilla  clasmic 
pack  in  your  eSorts  to  appear  at  your  best. 

These  Come  First 

We  beauty  experts  approve  the  arts  of  make- 
up. But  we  know  that  they  fail  unless  a  basis 
is  created,  and  that  basis  is  this: 
A  radiant  glow  A  cl&ar,  cle.an  skin 
An  animated  look  A  soft,  smooth  skin 
The  skin  must  be  cleansed  to  the  depths.  The 
causes  of  blackheads  and  blemishes  must  be 
removed.  Dead  skin  and  hardened  oil  must 
be  taken  out.  Enlarged  pores  must  be  reduced. 
Blood  must  be  drawn  to  the  skin  to  nourish 
and  revive  it.  That's  the  only  way. 

With  older  women,  there  are  little  lines 
to  eradicate,  there  are  wrinkles  to  combat.  Per- 
haps sagging  muscles  must  be  strengthened. 

The  best  ways  known  to  do  all  these  things 
are  combined  in  Boncilla  clasmic  pack.  The 
most  famous  beauties,  the  greatest  beauty  ex- 
perts, seem  to  agree  on  that. 


BUSTER  KEATON  presents  arms 
at  the  ^vrong  time  in  a  comical  scene 
with  Dorothy  Sebastian  in  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer's  "Spite  Marriage." 


A  Test  for  Tonight 

If  tonight  you  are  to  mingle  socially,  do  this  in 
preparation.  Apply  Boncilla  clasmic  pack.  For  a 
few  minutes,  let  it  serve  its  wondrous  purpose. 
Then  add  what  make-up  you  desire. 

Look  at  yourself  in  the  mirror.  Listen  to  what 
your  friends  say.  Never  again  will  you  start  a  glori- 
ous evening  without  this  matchless  help.  If  you  are 
young,  your  beauty  will  glow.  If  you  are  older,  new 
youth  will  appear.  We  promise  deUghtful  results. 

All  .toilet  counters  supply  Boncilla  clasmic  pack. 
Tubes,  50c  and  $1 — jars,  $3.50.  Or  send  the  coupon 
with  10c  for  a  complete  beauty  packet —a  week's 
supply  of  the  four  Boncilla  aids,  including  two 
creams  and  the  powder.  It  will  be  a  revelation. 
Clip  coupon  now. 

DOROTHY 
SEBASTIAN 

OneofAl-G-M's 
newest  stars 
awakening  her 
skin  with  Bon- 
cilla clasmic 
pack* 


This  photo- 
graphic testi- 
menial  of 
Miss  Sebas- 
tian is  ten- 
dered by  her 
vo  I  u  n  t  a  r  i  I  y . 
Boncilla  Lab- 
ors t  o  r  i  e  s  , 
Inc.,  filadly 
w  e  I  c  o  m  e  s 
truthful 
testimonials, 
but  neither 
offers  nor 
pays  money 
for   them. 
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FOUR    NEW    BEAUTY   AIDS 


MAIL 
COUPON 


Professional  treatments 

in  smart  beauty  and 

barber  shops 

everywhere 


CLASMIC 
PACK 


BONCILLA— Indianapolis.  Indiana  P.-S29 

Send   me  your  four  quick  aids  to  beauty  —  the  pack, 
two  creams  and  new  hyray  powder.  I  enclose  a  dime. 

Name 

Address 
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Freckles 

Can  be  Secretly  Removedl 

"you  can  remove  those  annoying, 
■*-  embarrassing  freckles,  secretly 
end  quickly,  in  the  privacy  of  your 
Own  home.  Your  friends  will  wonder 
bow  you  did  it. 

Stillraan's  Freckle  Cream  bleaches 
them  outwhile  you  sleep.  Leavesthe 
skin  soft  and  white,  the  complexion 
fresh,  clear  and  transparent,  the  face 
rejuvenated  with  new  beauty  of 
natural  coloring.  The  first  jar  proves 
its  magic  worth.  At  all  druggists. 

Still  man's 

Freckle  Cream 


Removes  T  "Whitens 
Freckles  i  TheSKin 


STILLMAN  CO. 
32  Rosemary  Lane 
Aurora,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  Free  book* 
let  "Goodbye  Freckles". 


State 


"Don't  Shout" 


"I  hear  you.      1  can  hear 
now  as  well  at  anybody. 
'How?    Wilh  ihe  MORLEY 
PHONE.   I've  a  pair  in  mv  eais 
now.  but  they  are  invisible.  I 
would  not  know  1  had  them  in 
myself,  only  thai  I  heat  all  Hl 

The  MORLEY  PHONE  (or  the 


DEAF 


,  lolheeais  what  slastes 
are  to  the  eyes.       In- 
visible, comfortable,  weight- 
less and  harmless.     Anyone 
canadiuslil.    Over  100,000  sold.     Write  for  booklet  and  leslimoniaU 
THE  MORLEY  CO..  Dept.789.10S. 18th  St.Phila. 

V™_^"^ii  Ultrn-modfrn  Piano  Jail  tniicht  by  mail.  Note  or 
ftjf  Fj  / ^ ^^^^(^  pur  Euay  rtipid  leaeone  for  adult  becMinero.  Also 
\.  t:±-4iiy\^y  /  gpK.jnatruction  Byatem  foradvunced  pionieta.  Learn 
'i58  Bas-H  Stylcn,  976  Jam  Brcaka,  hundreds  o(  Trick 
Endince,  Hot  Rhythms.  Sock.  Stomp  ond  Dirt 
Effpcts;  Symphonic  and  Wicked  Harmony  in  lateat 
EUdio  and  Record  Style.     Write  for  Free  Booklet. 

WATERMAN  PIANO  SCHOOL 

1634  W.  Adams  St.  Los  Angslos,  Calif. 


f  y  f  fi f  f ' 


'fWffffWffffff 


Ciitieura  8oap 

restores  the  normal  action  of  the 
pores  by  its  wonderfully  eflfective 
cleansing  and  purifying  qualities. 

Fifty  Yearg  of  Service 

Soap  25c.   Ointment  t25o.  and  60c. 

'■'■•■'■ A,..xA> 


If  you  haven't  had  many  opportunities  to 
meet  people  of  larger  experience  than  yourself, 
don't  be  discouraged  if  you  are  a  little  shy  with 
them.  That's  a  normal  reaction  and  it  mil 
soon  wear  off.  Let  them  lead  the  conversation 
and  you  will  be  drawn  into  it  naturally. 

AND  finally,  cure  yourself  of  the  self-con- 
scious person's  worst  fault,  over-sensitive- 
ness. True  sensitiveness  is  an  aid  to  social 
intercourse,  as  it  is  in  every  phase  of  living. 
But  so-called  "touchiness"  has  spoiled  many  a 
promising  social  and  business  career.  Don't 
look  for  trifling  sHghts  and  slurs.  Don't  put  the 
most  uncomplimentary  construction  on  every- 
thing that  is  said  and  done  to  you. 

Try  to  look  your  best,  act  your  sweetest,  and 
use  your  sense  of  humor  at  least  as  often  as  you 
do  your  powder  puff. 

Eliza; 

Vou  have  diagnosed  your  own  case.  You 
are  not  popular  mth  boys  because  you  play 
practical  jokes  on  them  and  make  them  appear 
ridiculous;  you  say,  "  I  talk  a  lot,"  which  prob- 
ably means  you  talk  so  much  that  no  one  else 
can  edge  in  a  word.  You  are  not  honest  in  your 
friendships — you  tell  petty  lies  in  order  to  get 
out  of  awkward  situations  which  you  yourself 
have  brought  about.  You  add,  "When  I  meet 
the  right  man  I  will  cahn  down."  But  can't 
you  see  that  when  you  meet  the  right  man  he 


won't  know  you  are  the  right  girl  for  him,  if  his 
first  impression  of  you  is  wrong?  You'll  have 
to  calm  down  a  little  before  you  meet  him — 
not  do  a  sudden,  right-about-face  afterwards. 

I  know  it's  the  fashion  to  be  a  little  reckless, 
but  you  will  find  as  you  grow  older  that  funda- 
mental standards  have  not  changed.  Be  as  gay 
and  light-hearted  as  you  please,  but  don't  make 
your  friends  the  butt  of  your  jokes.  Don't 
monopolize  the  spotlight.  Its  constant  glare 
•will  become  monotonous  both  to  you  and  to 
others. 

Buddie: 

Five  feet,  eight  inches  tall  and  slim.  And 
you  ask  what  you  can  do  about  it!  Nothing, 
except  thank  your  lucky  stars.  That's  a  lovely 
height.  I'm  glad  you  haven't  fallen  into  the 
error  of  slumping,  of  bending  your  shoulders  in 
a  misguided  attempt  to  hide  your  height. 
That's  the  biggest  mistake  a  tall  girl  can  make. 
Height  is  considered  a  queenly  attribute,  and 
one  should  carry  it  like  a  queen. 

Lorr.uxe: 

Sly  book  of  reducing  exercises  will  give  you 
some  arm  movements  that  will  slenderize  your 
upper  arms.  Yes,  you  are  over-weight,  about 
ten  pounds.  I  wouldn't  advise  any  system  of 
reducing  for  a  girl  of  sixteen.  Just  cut  down  on 
ice  cream  sodas,  candy  and  cake  and  get  plenty 
of  outdoor  exercise — tennis  is  ideal  for  the 


Carmel  Myers  and  her  husband,  Ralph  Hellman  Blum,  a  Los 
Angeles  attorney.  Miss  Myers  was  married  on  June  9th.  Instead 
of  wearing  the  conventional  white,  Miss  Myers'  wedding  dress  was 
of  beige  chiffon,  trimmed  with  old  lace  from  Mr.  Blum's  mother's 
wedding  dress.  She  wore  no  veil,  but  a  lace  cap  fashioned  from 
Mrs.  Blum's  wedding  handkerchief.    She  carried  a  bouquet  of  white 

gardenias 
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growing  girl  who  is  inclined  to  be  stout, 
plenty  of  water. 
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A.  W.: 

If  you  have  never  had  long  hair  and  have 
weathered  that  first  stage  of  growing  out,  why 
not  let  it  get  long  enou.gh  to  put  up  becom- 
ingly and  decide  whether  you  prefer  it  to  a 
bob?  Then  if  you  don't  like  it,  you  can  always 
have  the  long  hair  snipped  off  in  a  jiffy. 

Behe: 

Bending  and  squatting  e.wrcises  which  make 
the  muscles  rigid  in  the  right  direction  are 
helpful  in  correcting  bow  legs.  If  possible,  go 
to  the  Y.W.C.A.  or  some  other  g>'mnasium  in 
your  city  and  take  a  course  in  corrective 
gymnastics. 

Doris: 

Since  the  young  man  has  written  to  you 
first  I  do  not  think  you  will  make  any  mistake 
by  answering  him.  I  should  write  him  a  casual 
but  friendly  letter,  just  as  if  you  had  been 
hearing  from  him  right  along.  INlake  the 
letter  short,  but  write  in  a  natural  manner. 
It  is  always  well  to  avoid  taking  an  injured  or 
neglected  attitude  with  a  man,  for  nothing 
annoys  him  so  much — especially  if  he  is  in 
the  wrong!  It  is  a  promising  sign  that  the 
young  man  has  found  you  "wear  well"  and 
stand  comparison  favorably,  since  he  has 
grown  tired  of  the  other  girl  and  come  back 
to  you.  Perhaps  your  friendship  will  be 
stronger  because  of  this  temporary  lapse. 

Beverly: 

You  write  me.  "my  nose  is  my  or.ly  ugly 
feature."  Then  e.\periment  with  various  ways 
of  arranging  your  hair  and  decide  which  one 
makes  your  nose  seem  less  prominent.  Wear 
hats  with  soft,  graceful  brims.  Make  yourself 
as  attractive  as  possible,  physically  and 
mentally,  and  then  go  ahead  and  enjoy  your 
youth.  You  will  find  that  happiness  does  not 
depend  much  upon  a  shapely  nose.  Its  roots 
go  much  deeper  than  that. 

LuELi..^  C: 

You  don't  have  to  do  anything  you  feel  is 
undignified  or  not  in  accordance  with  your 
ideas  and  ideals  in  order  to  be  popular.  You 
do  have  to  cultivate  an  agreeable  personahty 
and  make  yourself  companionable  to  boys.  1 
think  my  article  in  Photoplay  of  last  March 
will  help  you.     Read  it. 

Marg.\ret  M.,  CoLtTMBUS: 

If  your  mother  objects  to  your  entering  a 
dramatic  school  and  you  feel  you  have  talent 
for  writing  as  well  as  acting,  why  don't  you 
interest  yourself  in  a  short-story  or  journalistic 
course?  You  will  find  several  such  courses 
advertised  in  the  pages  of  this  and  other  repu- 
table magazines  or  there  may  be  a  good 
school  in  your  own  town. 

Jack: 

I  think  you  are  going  with  the  wrong  crowd. 
You  needn't  drop  them  entirely,  but  stop  being 
so  intimate  with  them.  You  ha\e  the  right 
ideas  for  a  girl  of  your  age  and  these  other  girls 
are  making  you  older  than  you  should  be,  and 
self-conscious. 

Cl\ra: 

For  your  age  and  height  your  weight 
should  be  about  116  lbs.  Your  height  is  about 
normal  for  a  girl  in  her  late  teens.  The  May 
issue  of  Photoplay  carried  an  article  chock- 
full  of  splendid  advice  for  the  brown-haired 
girl.  It  will  answer  all  your  questions  about 
what  colors  to  wear  and  what  shades  to  choose 
in  cosmetics. 

Katherine: 

If  the  man  has  left  your  firm  and  docs  not 
get  in  touch  with  you  himself,  I  don't  believe 
there  is  anything  you  can  do  but  forget  him. 
He  evidently  isn't  as  interested  in  you  as  you 
are  in  him.  If  you  will  senc'  me  a  self-addressed 
stamped  envelope  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  you 
my  leaflet  on  the  care  of  the  skin. 


ITS  OFF 

because 
ITS  OUT 


Not  only  Removes  «  ^  Destroys! 

Now    hair   growths    can    be    effectively   destroyed. 

Only  by  removing  the  cause,  can  you  be  free  of  unsigfatly 
growths.  ZIP  gently  and  harmlessly  eliminates  the  cause,  and 
eflfectively  destroys  the  growth.      Money-back  guarantee. 

It  is  so  simple,  so  quick,  so  delightfully  fragrant,  so  pleasant, 
this  one-minute  application  of  ZIP.  It  has  been  universally 
praised  by  Beauty  Editors,  and  by  the  Medical  Profession,  as 
well  as  by  stage  and  screen  stars  for  destroying  hair  on  face, 
arms,  legs,  underarms,  and  back  of  neck.  That's  why  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  women  gladly  pay  $5.00  for  this  Epilator. 


Call   to   have 

FREE 
Demonstration 

Sold  Everywhere 
by  the  package 
Authorized  Genuine  ZIP 
Treatment  in  New  York  Only 
at  my  Salon.  Beware  of  spu- 
rious imitations  in  New  York 
Beauty  Salons— and  elsewhere 


specialist      ■' 


562  FIFTH  AV. 

New  York 
{EnL  on  46  St.) 


Madame  Berthe,      specialist        (i68) 
562  FIFTH  AVENUE,      NEW  YORK 
Please  send  me,  in  plain  envelope,  full  in- 
formation about  ZIP,  and  your  guarantee. 

Name 

Address    

City  &  State  . 


When  sou  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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AN     ANTISEPTIC      LiaUID 


(ml  &i3\hM^ 


"X/O  man  or  woman  should 
*^  V_,  permit  armpit  perspira- 
tion with  its  disagreeable,  of- 
fensive odor  and  ruinous,  dis- 
coloring stains  to  embarrass 
them  personally  nor  destroy 
their  clothing. 

You  can  rid  yourself  of  arm- 
pit perspiration.  A  few  drops 
of  NONSPI  (an  antiseptic 
liquid)  applied  to  the  under- 
arms will  keep  them  dry,  od- 
orless and  sweet  and  protect 
your  clothing. 

'NO'NSPl  destroys  the  odor  and 
diverts  the  underarm  perspiration 
to  parts  of  ihe  body  where  there 
is  belter  evaporation — and  need 
be  used  on  an  average  of  but 
two  nights  each  week. 

NONSPI  is  an  old,  tried  and 
proven,  dependable  prepara- 
tion— used,  endorsed  and  rec- 
ommended by  physicians  and 
nurses. 

More  than  a  million  men  and 
women  use  NONSPI  the  year 
around — spring,  summer,  fall, 
and  winter  —  to  keep  their 
armpits  dry  and  odorless  and 
protect  their  clothing. 

Get  a  bottle  of  NONSPI  to- 
day. Use  it  tonight.  Your 
Toilet  Goods  Dealer  and 
Druggist  has  it  at  50c  (several 
months'  supply)  or  if  you 
prefer 

Accept  our  lOc  trial  offer 
(several  weeks'  supply). 


The  Nonspi  Company 
2641  Walnut  Street 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Name 

Address  . 

City 


For  the  enclosed  roc  (coin 
or  stamps)  send  me  a  trial 
_  size  bottle  of  hlOhiSPl 


PAlNent/eti 

in  3  minutes  this  new  way 

ONE  drop  of  this  amazing  liquid  and  you 
can  wear  tight  shoes,  dance,  walk  in  com- 
fort. Then  soon  the  corn  or  callus  shrivels  up 
and  loosens. 

You  peel  it  off  with  your  fingers  like  dead 
skin.  No  more  dangerous  paring. 

Professional  dancers  by  the  score  use  this 
remarkable  method.  Acts  instantly,  like  a  lo- 
cal anaesthetic.  Doctors  approve  it.  Removes 
the  whole  corn,  besides  stopping  pain  at  once. 

Ask  your  druggist  for  "Gets-It. ' '  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Works  alike  on  any  corn  or  callus 
— old  or  new,  hard  or  soft. 

"GETS-IT" 


World's 
Fastest  Way 


Questions  and  Answers 


[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  86  ] 


V.  M.  W.  OF  Long  Isl.^nd. — Sally  Blane 
was  born  in  Salida,  Colorado,  July  11,  1910. 
She  did  not  appear  on  the  stage  prior  to  her 
movie  debut.  Richard  DLx  and  Gary  Cooper 
are  still  single. 

-Arthur  Ely,  Chicago,  III. — Joan  Craw- 
ford's real  name  is  Lucille  Le  Sueur  and  she 
hails  from  San  Antonio,  Texas.  She  is  twenty- 
three  years  old.  Gary  Cooper's  real  name  is 
Frank  J.  Cooper.  He  is  twenty-eight  years  old 
and  claims  Helena,  Montana,  as  his  home- 
town. 

Jeanette  Freer,  Rochester,  N.  'i'. — Tell 
your  brother  to  smoke  a  herring.  I  really  think 
he  is  jealous  of  the  handsome  Gary,  who  is 
twenty-eight  and  not  forty,  as  your  brother 
claims.  Richard  Barthelmess  is  thirty-two 
and  Bessie  Love  is  one  year  younger. 

M.  R.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Dorothy  Mack- 
aill  was  born  in  HuU,  England,  March 4, 1904. 
She  is  divorced  from  Lothar  Mendes.  Her 
next  picture  will  be  "Hard  to  Get."  Davey 
Lee  is  four  years  old  and  his  next  picture  \i  ill 
be  "Little  Pal."  Buddy  Rogers'  next  wiU  be 
"A  Man  Must  Fight." 


Shirley  Andry,  New  Orleans,  La. — 
Perseverance  always  wins.  Here  I  am  to  the 
rescue.  Carroll  Nj'e  was  born  Oct.  14,  1901, 
and  is  married  to  Helen  Lynch.  His  latest 
picture  is  "The  SquaU." 

Ellen  Burns,  Milwaukee,  Wis. — The 
theme  song  of  "A  Woman  of  Affairs"  is 
"  Love's  First  Kiss." 

Mrs.  H.  H,  Lisle,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. — 
Caroline  Van  Wyck  referred  your  letter  to  me. 
Polly  Ann  Young  was  born  in  Denver,  Colo., 
Oct.  25,  1908.  She  is  five  feet,  four  and  one- 
half  inches  tall;  weighs  117  pounds  and  has 
brown  hair  and  brown  eyes.  Her  two  sisters, 
Loretta  Young  and  Sally  Blane,  are  also  in  the 
movies.    Does  this  information  help  you? 

S.  R.  A.,  Streator.  III. — .■\ntonio  JMoreno 
was  born  Sept.  26,  1888,  in  Aladrid,  Spain. 
Both  his  father  and  mother  were  Spanish. 

Rallee,  Indiana. — What  a  question  bo.x 
you  turned  out  to  be.  Here  goes  for  the 
answers.  T/tc  Rabbi  in  "Abie's  Irish  Rose" 
was  played  by  Camillus  Pretal.  Larr\'  Steers 
played  the  part  of  Jo/ni  Walton  in  "Redskin." 


"Dad"  Taylor  is  the  oldest  extra  in  Hollywood.  He  is  one  hundred 
and  one  years  old  and  doesn't  believe  in  all  this  cry  for  young  faces. 
"Dad"  was  born  in  Brownsville,  Texas,  on  July  9,  1828,  before  the 
Lone  Star  State  was  a  part  of  the  Union.  He  went  to  Hollywood 
while  the  movies  were  still  young,  to  grow  up  with  the  infant  in- 
dustry. Edwin  Carewe  makes  it  a  point  to  find  seme  "bit"  for  the 
veteran  in  each  of  his  productions 
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Robert  .\mes  plaj-ed  the  part  of  Bohhy  in 
"The  Voice  of  the  City."  Gary  Cooper  is  six 
feet,  two  inches  tall  and  weighs  180  pounds 
NeU  Hamilton  is  six  feet  taU  and  Eddie  Nugent 
is  one  inch  taller.    Each  weighs  155  pounds. 

M.    L.    B.,    Oklahom.\    City,    Oicla. — In 

"Stella  Dallas"  Ronald  Colnian  played  the 
part  of  Slcphcii  Dallas.  Hare  you  seen  him  in 
"Bulldog  Drummond"?  His  next  will  be 
"The  River  Gambler."  When  you  hear  his 
voice,  you'll  like  him  more  than  ever. 

A.  B.,  West  Liberty,  O. — In  "The  Shep- 
herd of  the  I^ills"  OHie  was  played  by  Joseph 
Bennett  and  T/ic  Artist  was  played  by  John 
Westwood.  Leatrice  Joy  and  John  Gilbert  were 
divorced  Aug.  19,  1924.  Mary  Nolan  is 
twenty-four  years  old  and  still  single 

Jack  Sho^vers,  A.  &  JM.  College,  Miss. — 
It  was  really  Lupe  Velez  who  did  the  singing 
in  "Lady  of  the  Pavements." 

J.  G.,  Newark,  N.  J. — Philippe  De  Lacy  has 
chestnut  hair  and  blue  eyes.  He  claims 
Nancy,  France,  as  his  birthplace.  I  agree  with 
you,  he's  a  great  little  fellow. 

Donald  G.  Strong,  London,  England. — 
Thanks  for  aU  the  nice  compliments.  \l 
Jolson  is  married  to  Ruby  Keeler.  This  is  his 
third  marriage.  His  latest  picture  is  "Little 
Pal."  Better  drop  another  line  to  Nick  and 
remind  him  of  your  request  for  a  photo.  Come 
again  sometime. 

GwEN  L.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. — Your  fav- 
orite, Corinne  Griflith,  is  live  feet,  three  inches 
tall;  weighs  120  pounds  and  has  light  brown 
hair  and  blue  eyes.  Did  you  read  the  story 
about  her  in  the  June  issue? 

A.  D.,  Albant,  N.  Y. — Betty  Compson  is 
thirty-two  years  old,  five  feet,  two  inches  tall 
and  has  blonde  hair  and  blue  eyes.  Her  next 
picture  will  be  "Skin  Deep."  Richard  Barthel- 
mess  and  .\lice  Day  will  be  seen  in  "Drag." 
Leroy  Mason  was  the  handsome  bandit  in 
"Revenge." 

Delphin'e  M.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — The  boys 
who  played  in  "Four  Sons"  were  James  Hall. 
Charles  Morton,  Francis  X.  Bushman,  Jr.,  and 
George  Meeker.    Now  don't  quarrel  anj-more. 

E.  W.,  Detroit,  Mich. — Harry  Carey's 
first  wife  was  .\lma  Fern.  His  second  wife  is 
Olive  Golden  and  they  have  two  children. 
Louis  H.  Fontaine  was  Helene  Chadwick's 
first  husband.  Marguerite  Clark  was  born 
Feb.  22,  1887,  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Florence  Sethmann,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — 
Gwtn  Lee  is  twenty-three  years  old  and  hails 
from  Hastings,  Neb.  She  is  five  feet,  seven 
inches  tall  and  weighs  135  pounds.  Her  real 
name  is  Gwendolyn  Le  Pinski. 

C.atherint;  Greene,  Alb.\n"y,  Ga. — Grant 
■Withers  played  opposite  Corinne  Griffith  in 
"Saturday's  Children."  Frederic  March  was 
Clara  Bow's  leading  man  in  "The  Wild  Party." 
George  Lewis  is  married  to  Mary  Louise  Loh- 
man.  Dorothy  Gulliver  is  ilrs.  \\'illiam  Dc 
Vito.  Al  Jolson's  next  picture  will  be  "Little 
Pal."  You  guessed  it.  Da\ey  Lee  pla\-s  with 
him.  Buddy  Rogers*  last  picture  was  "Close 
Harmony"  and  his  next  one  will  be  "A  Man 
Must  Fight."  Ramon  Novarro,  Nick  Stuart 
and  Lois  Wilson  are  still  single.  Nick  e.xpects 
to  marr>'  Sue  Carol  when  her  di\-orce  becomes 
final. 

Irent:  Schofield,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. — 
Richard  Arlen  is  married  to  Jobyna  Ralston. 
He  has  a  seven-year-old  daughter  by  a  former 
marriage.  Dick's  latest  pictures  are  "The 
Man  I  Love"  and  "Four  Feathers."  Jackie 
Coogan  will  be  fifteen  years  old  in  October. 
He  is  appearing  in  vaudeville  now. 


r^  rank  facts  about 

REDUCING 

that  everyone  should  know 


THERE  is  no  denying  that 
man>'  of  the  present  day 
methods  of  reducing  are  extremely 
injurious  to  the  health.  Starvation 
diets  not  only  make  the  face  and 
body  look  drawn  and  haggard  but 
they  sap  the  strength  and  often 
impair  the  health.  Chemical  baths 
usually  effect  only  temporary  re- 
ductions and  are  very  weakening. 
Medicines  and  pills  that  act  on 
the  glands  are  also  dangerous — 
they  frequently  tend  to  throw  the 
whole  svstem  out  of  balance. 


Health  of  Prominent  Movie  Stars 
Wrecked  by    Unwise   Reducing  Methods 

In  a  recent  magazine  article, a'well-known 
West  Coast  Physician  says: 

"The  weight  reduction  craze  has  become 
a  national  problen-,  in  fact  a  menace. 
Tuberculosis,  anemia,  and  nervous  dis- 
orders have  been  counted  among  the  tolls 
wliich  voluntary'  starvation  for  a  slender 
figure  and  cinema  stardom  has  exacted." 

In  another  article,  this  same  doctor  con- 
tinues as  follows: 

"Right  now  five  young  women  of  national 
prominence  in  motion  pictures  are  griev- 
ously undernourished  because  thsy  have 
ignored  the  demands  of  their  bodies  for 
fuel  to  burn.  Two  are  said  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  tuberculosis.  One  is  suffering  from 
a  severe  anemia,  another  is  a  nervous 
wTeck  and  the  fifth  one  has  so  affronted 
her  stomach  that  it  now  returns  to  her 
^cverj'thing  slie  eats."  j 


Lose  2  to  6  pounds  a  week  . . . 
easily  .  .  .  sensibly 


BUT  now  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  resort  to 
these  dangerous  reducing  nietliods.  For 
through  a  remarkable  new  kind  of  reducing 
garment,  many  overweight  men  and  women  are 
losing  from  2  to  6  pounds  a  week  in  a  safe,  natural, 
healthful  way. 

Vou  simply  wear  these  garments  a  little  while 
each   day — while   doing  your   morning  setting-up 


exercises — pla>-ing  golf — or  even  \Vhile  working 
around  the  house.  Every  minute,  the  gaiments 
are  helping  to  take  off  e-xcess  fat.  And  soon  vou 
are  on  your  way  to  a  slim,  graceful,  youthful  figure. 

How  Fat  Is  Banished 

Fat  is  the  fuel  that  keeps  the  body  going.  As  we 
move  about,  this  fuel  is  burned  up  (oxidized).  But 
due  to  the  foods  we  eat  or  to  lack  of  exercise,  fat  is 
often  produced  faster  than  it  is  consumed.  Naturally 
it  accumulates  on  the  body. 

In  order  to  get  rid  of  this  excess  fat,  oxidation 
must  be  speeded  up.  Formerly  this  was  accom- 
plished through  strenuous  exercise.  But  this 
method  was  slow  and  tiring  and  often  overtaxed 
the  heart. 

But  while  wearing  the  Olympic  Reducing  Gar- 
ments, mild  exercise  and  activity  have  the  same 
reducing  eiTect  as  strenuous  exercise — without  any 
of  its  harmful  consequences. 

The  garment  excludes  air  from  the  body  and 
circulation  is  stimulated.  As  a  result,  more 
oxygenated  blood  is  rushed  to  the  fatty  parts  and 
thus  fat  is  oxidized  more  rapidly.  The  solid 
residue  is  then  carried  off  in  the  blood  stream  while 
the  moisture  is  given  oU  through  the  pores. 

Liberal  Trial  Offer 

To  introduce  the  Olympic  Reducing  Garments 
to  the  public  we  are  making  a  special  trial  offer 
which  allows  you  to  trv  them  out  right  at  home — 
without  a  penny's  risk  on  your  part.  Send  for 
details  and  free  illustrated  booklet  today.  Simply 
fill  out  tlie  cou,Jon  and  mail  now!  No  obligation 
whatever.  The  Olympic  Reducing  Garment  Co., 
Dept.  158.  116  Crown  St..  New  Haven.  Conn. 


This  safe,  sensible  Olympic  Method  of  reducing  and 

controlling    weight    is    approved    by    noted    Health 

Authorities  and  is  used  in  leading  Health  Institutes 

and  Gymnasiums. 


Olympic  Reducing  Garment  Co., 
Dept.  158.  116  Crown  St., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Without  obligation,  please  send  me  details 
of  your  generous  TRI.AL  OFFER,  together 
\v\lh  iuUy  illustrated  book  on  the  new  OLYM- 
PIC REDUCING  GARiMENT. 


Address . 


Cily 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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FcUcw  the  new  fashion-' 


TINTED 

BED 

SETS 


The  vogiie  for  delicately  coloreil  pillow 
slips  and  fcheets  of  linen,  crepe  de  chine 
or  cotton  can  be  easily  followed  at 
great  savings  by  tinting  your  white  ones. 
Just  dissolve  a  package  of  Putnam  Dye 
in  a  pint  of  boiling  water  and  bottle 
it.  This  Tinting  Fluid  can  be  used  like 
blueing,  a  few  drops  at  a  time  for  succes- 
sive washings  to  keep  the  tint  uniform. 
At  your  druggist's  —  15fi  per  package. 

PUTNAM 

F  A  D  E  L  E  S  S 

DYES 


/or  Tinting  or  Dyeing 


Send  for  new  Revised  Edition, 
"The  Charm  of  Color,"  a 
beautifully  illustrated  ^uide 
lo  Dyeing,  Tinting,  Bleach- 
ing. Cleaning,  etc. 


IIRIE 


Monroe  Chemical  Co., 
Dept.  0-8,  Quincy,  111. 
Please  send  your  free  booklet  to 
Name 


Address. 


Easy 


to  PLAY 

The   choice  of   Sousa  and 
leading  artists.  The  key  tc 
success  for  beginnt-rs.  Eaaj 
to  blow,  responsive  in  action, 
crysial  clear  in  tone.  Special 
patented  features  and  more 
than  50  years*  experience  are 
assurance  of  supreme  qual- 
ity. Yet  they  cost  no  more. 
FREE  TRIAL,  Easy  Payments 
on  any  band  or  ore liestra  instru- 
ment. Write  for  special  offer. 
Mention  instrument  desired. 
CG.Conn,  Ltd.82SConn  Bldg. 
Elkhart.  Ind. 


WORLD'S  LARGEST 
KAN UFACTLt  HERS  <f 

BAND  INSTRUMENTS' 


^Drama-Dance 


ELOCUTION,  MUSICAL  COMEDY, 
STAGE   DANCINC,  TALKING  PICTURES 

ArtofSlNCING.EleclivcCourPCt^forStacP- 

^     .     -  Teaching,   Dirpcling.   and    Pcr;«»rial   Culture 

0ireclora      (.\ppc  a  ranees  while  IcarninE)  Siudcnt  Stock 

1.^. Brady      Co.   &   Art  Theatre  Strcps  Personality.  Art- 

John  istry.   Dehuts  and   PlaccmcntB.     Diplomas- 

Wor/in-//<irrcv      Pupils — Mary    Pickford,    The    Aelairs,    Lee 

J.  J.  Shuhert         Tracy.  Dolly  Sisters,  Laurctlc  Tnylor.    For 

Alan  Dale.  Jr.         free  cataloeuc  nddreaa  eecretary 

ALVIENE  UNIVERSITY,  66  W.  BSth  St.,  N.  Y.       (Ezl.16) 


ERVES? 

Are  You  Always  Excited?     Fatigued?     Worried? 
1   Gioomy?   Pessimistic?   ConBtipatiua,  indigtstion,  cold 

sweate,   dizzy   dpelln  and    hashf'i'aess  are  caused  b7 
NERVE   EXHAUSTION.      Druga.    tantce    and   mrdicines  cannct    ti^lp 
Meat,  aicjfc  Ttsrveal      Learn   iiow   to    refrain  Vturor,  Calmness  and  S.!lJ 
Confidence.    Send  2Sc  lor  this  amazing  book, 
RICHARD  BLACKSTONE,  N-22S,  FLATIRON  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 


M.^EY  F.  BucciRosE,  Buffalo,  N,  Y, — Here 
I  am  to  the  rescue,  Betty  Compson  was  born 
March  18,  1897,  and  Bessie  Love  was  born 
Sept.  10,  1898.  Stop  the  arguing  and  figure 
out  their  ages, 

C.  B.  D.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. — You  can 
obtain  back  issues  of  Photoplay  by  writing 
to  Pliotoplay  Publishing  Company,  750  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  Enclose 
twenty-five  cents  for  each  issue. 

BiLLiE  Bailie,  Clayton,  Mo. — I  guess 
your  enthusiasm  is  going  to  be  short  lived,  as 
Victor  Yarconi  has  returned  to  Europe.  Yes, 
the  talkies  are  the  reason.  Victor  was  born 
March  31,  1896,  in  Kisvarda,  Hungary.  He  is 
si-x  feet  taU,  weighs  1 76  pounds  and  has  dark 
brown  hair  and  black  eyes.  His  last  appear- 
ance \\-as  with  John  Barrymore  in  "Eternal 
Love." 

Bllte  Eyes,  Holyoke,  M.ass. — There  is 
quite  a  resemblance  between  Dorothy  Janis 
and  Raquel  Torres,  but  they  are  not  related 
to  each  other.  Dorothy  came  from  Dallas, 
Te.xas,  where  she  was  known  as  Dorothy 
Penelope  Jones.  Raquel  was  known  as  Billie 
Osterman  in  her  home  town,  Hermosillo, 
Sonora,  Mexico.  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying 
that  Xils  Asther  is  not  married.  He  was 
married  and  divorced  in  Berlin  several-  years 
ago. 

Josephine  Patterson,  St.  John's,  Ariz. — 
Bessie  Love  and  Mary  Brian  are  both  five 
feet,  two  inches  tall,  while  Greta  Garbo 
reaches  five  feet,  six  inches  in  height. 

Bruce  Ste\'ens,  Chatham.  Ont.,  Canada — 
Alice  Day  is  twenty-three  years  old  and  .\1 
Jolson  is  twenty  years  older.  His  real  name  is 
Asa  Yoelson.  Nils  .Esther's  first  pictures  were 
"Topsy  and  Eva,"  ".Sorrell  and  Son,"  "The 
Loves  of  an  Actress,"  and  "The  Cossacks." 

Mrs.  J.  A.  S.,  Akron,  O. — .-Vfter  correcting 
me,  you  are  still  wrong.    George  Seigman  did 


not  play  in  "Greed."  Gibson  Gowland  had 
the  lead  as  the  husband  of  ZaSu  Pitts,  while 
Jean  Hersholt,  as  the  rival,  had  the  second 
lead.  The  original  letter  that  I  answered  in 
the  May  issue  read,  "Was  it  Jean  Hersholt  or 
George  Seigman  who  played  opposite  ZaSu 
Pitts  in  'Greed'?" — and  I  was  quite  correct  in 
my  answer.    F,  N,  come  to  my  aid, 

Elsie  Gipson,  Ogden,  Utah, — Your  boy 
friend  is  wrong.  They  always  are!  Of  course 
Sally  O'Neill  and  Molly  ()'Day  are  sisters. 
Sally  was  born  Oct.  23,  1908.  She  has  black 
hair  and  dark  blue  eyes  and  is  five  feet,  one 
and  a  half  inches  tall.  MoUyjvas  born  Oct. 
16,  1910.  She  is  five  feet,  two  inches  tall  and 
has  reddish  brown  hair  and  hazel  eyes.  In 
their  home  town,  Paterson,  N,  J,,  they  were 
known  as  Virginia  and  Suzanne  Noonan, 

Frances  Gangloff,  Chatham,  N.  Y. — 
Norma  Shearer  and  Conrad  Nagel  played  the 
leads  in  "The  Waning  Sex,"  Madge  Bellamy 
and  Patrick  Gumming  appeared  together  in 
"Very  Confidential."  Mabel  Normand,  Wheel- 
er Oakman,  Lewis  Cody  and  George  Nichols 
made  up  the  cast  of  "Mickey." 

C.  E.  H.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Your  friend 
is  just  talking  to  show  off  and  make  herself 
interesting.  The  men  stars  in  Hollywood  do 
wear  their  make-up  on  the  street  sometimes,  be- 
cause they  don't  want  to  stop  to  remove  it  when 
they  go  out  to  luncheon.  And  nobody  thinks 
anything  of  it,  because  it  is  all  a  part  of  busi- 
ness. Since  your  friend  didn't  go  to  any  wild 
parties,  how  does  she  know  they  were  wild? 
Photoplay  doesn't  picture  the  stars  as  angels, 
nor  yet  as  devils;  merely  as  human  beings, 
which  is  more  interesting.  Some  companies 
supervise  the  mailing  of  photographs  to  the 
"fans."  Other  stars,  like  Colleen  Moore, 
handle  their  own  correspondence.  The 
practice  of  photographing  signatures  on  the 
"fan"  pictures  isn't  courteous.  The  stars  who 
are  punctilious  about  their  letters  prefer  to 
take  time  off  to  sign  the  photographs  them- 
selves.     Tell  your  friend  to  go  climb  a  tree. 


This  snow  won't  melt,  even  though  the  thermometer  goes  up  to 
eighty  degrees.  Harry  Oliver,  art  director  for  Fox,  is  responsible  for 
this  realistic  winter  scene,  which  gives  you  chilblains  just  to  look 
at  it.  It  is  one  of  the  sets  for  "Lucky  Star."  In  the  picture  are 
Frank  Borzage,  director,  James  De  Tarr,  visiting  newspaperman, 
and  Charles  Farrell 
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It's  All  Over  Now 
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dressing  rooms,  listening  to  the  talk  of  the 
actors  and  watching  the  process  of  makeup. 
When  I  fmally  went  on  the  stage  myself  there 
seemed  nothing  strange  about  it. 

I  THINK  the  most  delightful  time  of  my  life 
was  the  year  I  spent  in  school  at  Versailles. 
There  were  just  eight  girls  in  the  school,  all 
Americans.  I  still  see  those  girls  from  time  to 
time,  or  correspond  with  them.  Most  of  them 
are  married  now. 

"The  girls  I  knew  in  the  American  boarding 
school  ha\e  dropped  out  of  my  life.  I  rather 
disapprove  of  American  schools  for  girls,  in 
fact. 

"  In  France  we  Ii\-ed  in  a  lovely  chateau  set 
back  in  great  gardens.  Kach  girl  had  a  beauti- 
ful, big  room  and  private  bath — none  of  this 
trailing  down  hallways  with  bath  salts  and 
towels.  The  instructors  were  understanding, 
real  human  beings,  and  were  charming  to  our 
friends  when  they  called. 

"We  met  interesting  people  and  carried  on 
con\-ersations  in  French.  There  was  an  incen- 
tive to  read  good  books. 

"Twice  a  week  we  went  to  the  Opera  Com- 
ique  and  during  the  winter  season  to  the  Paris 
Opera,  .^bout  the  most  unpleasant  feature  was 
being  dragged  to  the  Lou\Te  and  listening  to 
iuU  lectures.  I  dislike  being  made  to  do 
hings. 

"It  was  while  I  was  in  school  abroad  that  I 
first  saw  Ronald  Colman  on  the  screen.  It  was 
in  'The  Dark  Angel,'  and  at  that  time  I  could 
scarcely  read  the  French  captions  on  the 
picture.  But  I  cried  and  cried  over  it.  I  never 
dreamed  that  some  day  I  might  be  playing 
with  this  same  man." 

Few  people  know  that  Joan  spent  a  great 
deal  of  her  brief  married  life  in  Hollywood. 
Her  husband's  business  brought  him  to  the  film 
capital,  and  the  young  wife  settled  down  to 
afternoons  at  bridge,  dinner,  and  more  bridge 
in  the  evening.  She  hated  it  then,  but  now,  in 
a  different  environment  in  the  same  town,  she 
likes  it. 

Her  apartment  is  in  a  huge,  chateau-like 
structure  in  Hollywood.  The  windows  of  her 
pleasant  French  li\'ing  room  overlook  a  small, 
walled  garden,  and  beyond  is  busy  Franklin 
Avenue  with  its  perpetual  stream  of  motor  and 
street  car  traflic. 

She  chose  this  particular  apartment  be- 
cause she  likes  the  noise. 

"■pVEN  after  I  am  in  bed  at  night  I  like  to 
■'—'listen  to  the  noises  in  the  street  and  feel 
that  life  is  still  going  on,  although  Hollywood  is 
not  much  of  a  night-life  town.  Street  cars 
passing  below  never  disturb  me,  but  the  croak- 
ing of  frogs  in  the  garden  nearly  drives  me 
frantic. 

"I  like  crowds,  but  not  the  mobs  that  gather 
outside  of  the  Montmartre  Cafe  and  at  picture 
premieres. 

"It  is  rather  dreadful  and  morbid.  In  New 
York  we  used  to  lunch  at  the  Ritz  and  always 
there  were  many  people  about.  No  one  there 
bothered  to  stare  at  others." 

Critics  have  approved  of  Joan's  work  in 
"Bulldog  Drummond."  Shortly  after  the 
completion  of  the  Colman  picture  she  joined 
the  cast  of  "Three  Live  Ghosts."  She  is  look- 
ing forward  with  keenest  anticipation  to 
working  with  George  Arliss  in  "Disraeli."  It 
will  be  supposedly  an  all-English  cast  and  she 
is  wondering  how  her  voice  will  measure  with 
those  of  the  troupe. 

Off  the  screen  Joan  looks  a  little  older  than 
her  eighteen  years.  On  the  screen  she  appears 
even  younger.  But  she  is  eighteen.  If  you 
don't  believe  it,  Joan  will  produce  her  birth 
certificate,  and  it  reads  "Born  February  27th, 
1911,  at  Palisades,  New  Jersey." 


Here's  That  New  Way  of 
Removing  Arm  or  Leg  Hair 

So  Many  Women  Are  Asking  About 


There  is  /nic  feminine  allure  in  satin-smooth  arms— hair-free  as  a  child's 

A  New  Discovery  Tha  t  No  t  Only  Removes  Arm  or  Leg  Hair  Instan  tly 
But  That  Utterly  Avoids  Inviting  Bristly  Re-growth 


ANEW  way  of  removing  arm  and  leg 
hair  has  been  found  that  not  only 
removes  every  vestige  of  hair  instantly, 
but  that  banishes  the  stimulated  hair 
growth  thousands  of  women  are  charg- 
ing to  less  modern  ways.  A  way  that 
not  only  removes  hair  but  delays  its 
reappearance  remarkably ! 

It  is  changing  previous  conceptions  of 
cosmeticians  about  hair  removing. 
Women  are  flocking  to  its  use.  The 
discovery  of  R.  C.  Lawry,  noted  beauty 
scientist,  it  is  different  from  any  other 
hair  remover  known. 

WHAT  IT  IS 

It  is  an  exquisite  toilet  creme,  resem- 
bling a  superior  beauty  clay  in  texture. 
You  simply  spread  it  on  where  hair  is 
to  be  removed.  Then  rinse  off  with  water. 
That  is  all.    Every  vestige  of  hair  is 

NA^  g"^  T     Cream 
^7  VU  I    HairR 


emover 


gone;  so  completely  that  even  by  run- 
ning your  hand  across  the  skin  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  stubble  can  be  felt. 
And — the  reappearance  of  that  hair  is 
delayed  surprisingly! 

W^hen  re-growth  finally  does  come,  it 
is  utterly  unlike  the  re-growth  follow- 
ing old  ways.  You  can  feel  the  differ- 
ence. No  sharp  stubble.  No  coarsened 
growth. 

The  skin,  too,  is  left  soft  as  a  child's. 
No  skin  roughness,  no  enlarged  pores. 
You  feel  freer  than  probably  ever  be- 
fore in  your  life  of  annoying  hair  growth. 

WHERE  TO  OBTAIN 
It  is  called   Neet — a  preparation  long 
on   the   market,   but   recently  changed 
in   compounding   to   embody   the   new 
Lawry  discovery. 

It  is  on  sale  at  practically  all  drug  and 
department  stores  and  in  beauty  parlors. 
In  both  $1  and  60c  sizes.  The  SI  size  con- 
tains 3  times  the  quantity  of  the  60c  size. 
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Her  little  secret! 

(Would  you  care  to  share  UP) 

Nobody  knows  just  what  Helen  does  to 
keep  her  hair  so  attractive  looking.  It  always 
sparkles!  It  never  seems  dull — like  so  many 
other  girls'  hair  does! 

What  is  her  secret?— You'd  be  surprised! 
A  simple  little  shampooing  hint  that  a  fam- 
ous beauty  specialist  gave  her.  Yet  you  may 
share  it,  too!  Just  one  Golden  Glint  Sham- 
poo* willshowyou  the  way!  At  your  dealers', 
25c,  or  send  for  free  sample! 

*  (Note:  Do  not  mi f rise  this  -with  other  shampoos  that 
merely  cleanse.  Golden  Glint  Shampoo,  in  addition  to 
cleansing,  gives  your  hair  a  "tiny-tint"'^a  ivee  little 
bit'- not  much —  hardly  perceptible.  But  how  it  does 
bring  out  the  true  beauty  of  your  own  individual  shade 
of  hair!) 

3.  W.  KOBI  CO. 


630  Rainier  Ave..  Dept.  H,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Please  send  a  free  sample. 


Name  . 


Address, 
City 


.  State- 


Color  of  my  hair.. 


TEltS  ANOTHtR. 


—  and  So 

Today,  as  the  result  of  over  40  years 
of  recommendation.  Dr.  Hand's 
Teething  Lotion  is  bringing  tens  of 
thousands  of  babies  thru  teething 
time  without  pain. 
It  is  the  actual  prescription  of  a  famous 
baby  specialist,  and  contains  no  narcotics. 
Just  rub  it  on  the  gums  and  pain  ends  at 
once.  Use  it  from  the  first  sign  of  leelhins 
until  the  last  tooth  appears — and  you  will 
have  a  happv,  healthy  babv. 

DR.HAND^S 

Teeth  inq  Lotion 

Vour  druKsist  has  or  can  pet  Dr.  Hand's 
Teething  Lotion  for  you. 
For  trial  bottle,  send  2c  stamp  and  drug- 
gist's name  to  Dr.   Hand   Medicine  Co. 
105  No.  5th  St..  Dept.  M$ 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


V-^LEARN    V      •i*a   •  «  p*  S  K  I  N  SM  OOTH  - 

r  ace  Lifting  5i''N'oVA''N*D°irEi 

WITHOUT   COSMETICS  — ENDORSED  BY  PHYSICIANS 

Broadway  Actresses  Leam  Lillian's  Face  Lifting  Method. 
Men  and  Women  get  rid  ol  Double  Chin.  Sc-rawny  Neck. 
Why  not  you?  Only  one  method.  Only  S5:  why  pay 
more?  Write  today.  Cut  this  ad  out.  Lillian  Pytns, 
Hotel  Manger,  771  7th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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Make  mooe?  tskin?  ptetarefl.  Fboto- 

P raphe  id  bie  demaid.  CommeFical 
hutocrraphF  also  pays  bi?  mopey. 
Learo  quickly  at  borne  in  spare  Cime. 
No  exDerience  necessary.  Write  today 
for  new  free  book.  Opportunities  in 
Modern  Photf<jraphit.  American 
SchoolotPhot6eraphy,Dept.  12S-C 
3601  Michigan  Ave..  Chicaso. 


Why  Jack  Gilbert  Married 
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marriage  between  Jack  Gilbert  and  Greta 
Garbo.  I  think  they  both  realized  how  im- 
possible  it   was. 

The  Gilbert-Garbo  romance  had  simmered 
to  a  friendship — such  a  friendship  as  must  be 
left  to  two  people  who  have  known  each  other 
very  well  and  been  very  close — long  ago. 

And  Jack  Gilbert  talked  somewhat  violently 
against  marriage. 

That  was  why,  when  he  so  suddenly  married 
the  brilliant  Ina  Claire,  New  York's  premiere 
stage  comedienne,  I  wanted  to  ask  him  ^^■hy. 

You  see,  at  one  time,  not  so  long  ago  he  be- 
longed to  a  very  select  httle  group  of  Holly- 
wood masculinity  called  The  Mountain- 
Toppers.  The  members  were  Jack  Gilbert, 
Dick  Barthelmess,  William  Powell  and 
Ronald  CoLman.  The  tenets  o'  the  organiza- 
tion amounted  to  the  belief  that  women  were 
poison  and  marriage  a  survival  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  vow  consisted  of  a  determination 
to  abjure  both,  if  possible;  one,  certainly. 

TJUT  things  have  gone  badly  with  them.  First 
■'-^Dick  Barthelmess  was  married  to  a  de- 
lightful and  highly  cultured  young  New  York 
society  leader.  Then  Bill  Powell  became 
reconciled  with  his  wife,  from  whom  he  had 
been  separated  for  some  time.  Now  Jack 
Gilbert  has  eloped  with  Ina  Claire. 

Apparently  Konny  occupies  the  JSIountain 
Top  in  lonely  splendor. 

But  knowing  of  these  things  and  having 
known  Jack  for  tweh-e  years  and  belie\-ing  in 
his  declared  aversion  to  marriage,  I  wanted  to 
know  why  he  married.  A  man  doesn't  sacri- 
fice his  principles  and  prejudices,  founded  as 
Jack's  were  upon  his  own  experiences,  without 
adequate  reason.  He  doesn't,  in  four  short 
weeks,  surrender  the  freedom  life  has  taught 
him  to  prize  so  highly,  unless  something  very 
radical  has  happened. 

So  I  hied  me  down  to  Mr.  Gilbert's  presence 
filled  with  tense  curiosity. 

"Why  did  you  get  married?"  I  demanded. 
''W'as  it  personal — I  mean  was  it  just  Miss 
Claire  herself?  Or  did  you  change  your  mind 
and  decide  every  man  should  be  married?  Or 
both?" 

Jack  is  a  direct  and  honest  person.  Perhaps 
the  most  direct  and  honest  and  fearless  of  any 
screen  star. 

"I  simply  met  the  nicest  person  I'd  ever 
known  in  all  my  life,"  he  said. 

T^HE  restraint  surprised  me.  Jack  is  by  way 
■*-  of  being  hectic  as  a  rule.  Now  he  was  cjuiet 
and  his  quietness  carried  conviction. 

"Not  just  the  most  wonderful  girl  or  the 
most  marvelous  woman,"  he  said,  "but  the 
very  nicest  adult  person  who  ever  came  into  my 
experience.  A  person  with  all  the  charm  of 
femininity,  all  the  brain  of  masculinity  at  its 
best,  .\bove  all,  a  person  from  whom  you  can 
e.xpect  the  same  kind  of  love  and  honesty  and 
fineness  that  you  expect  from  a  man  pal.  I 
had  given  up  belie\-ing  there  was  such  a  person 
in  the  world.  1  had  looked  everywhere,  known 
lots  of  women.  And  I  had  about  made  up  my 
mind  to  accept  compromise — as  most  men  do 
in  this  day  and  age.  Compromise — this  from 
one,  that  from  another,  the  majority  of 
affection  and  understanding  from  men. 

"Then  I  met  Ina  Claire. 

"The  first  time  we  met  I  didn't  even  know 
who  she  was.  It  was  at  a  party.  Somebody 
mumbled  a  name,  I  bowed  to  a  lovely  creature 
in  rose  chiffon  and  went  about  my  business. 
Later  someone  asked  me  what  I  thought  of 
Ina  Claire.  I  said  I  thought  she  was  a  great 
actress  but  I'd  never  met  her.  They  ex- 
plained that  I  had.  Two  days  later  I  saw-  her 
again  and  made  up  for  lost  time  by  telling  her 
how  much  I  admired  her  great  art  on  the  stage. 

"A  week  later  I  knew  that  the  gods  had  at 


last  been  kind  to  me.  They  had  sent  me  the 
one  woman  w^ho  had  everything  I  wanted.  A 
sane,  adult,  highly  developed  woman,  who  had 
lived  much,  made  her  own  living  on  the  stage 
since  she  was  a  kid,  who  was  blessed  with  the 
loveliest  sense  of  happiness  and  fun. 

"■r  SAY  in  all  sincerity  that  I  was  not  only 

-•■  unbelievably  happy  but  deeply  proud  when 
she  told  me  she  felt  the  same  way. 

"We  had  several  long  talks  then,  for  we 
wanted  to  know  exactly  where  we  stood.  We 
spoke  the  truth  to  each  other  about  everything. 
"This  is  a  verj'  grown-up  marriage.  We  are 
not  children  plunging  into  a  frothing  purple  sea 
of  romance.  We  are  two  adults  mating  so  that 
we  may  have  each  other's  companionship. 
There  are  no  illusions  in  it,  either  regarding  hfe 
or  each  other.  Therefore,  it  is  strong  and 
beautiful  because  it  is  founded  upon  truth. 

"It  may  have  seemed  very  hurried,  very 
thrilling,  because  the  time  w-as  so  short.  But 
in  reality  it  was  not.  It  may  take  a  long  time 
to  get  to  the  North  Pole  but  once  you  are 
there,  you  are  there.  I  had  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  seeking  this,  and  when  I  found  it,  I 
knew  instantly. 

"I  married  because  I  desired  the  compan- 
ionship, complete  and  perfect,  of  the  most 
amusing,  the  gayest,  the  most  comfortable  and 
understanding  person  I  have  ever  met.  There 
is  no  home  and  fireside  about  it  particularly. 
I  don't  think  either  of  us  desires  that.  It 
simply  means  that  whatever  we  do,  we  shall  do 
together. 

"Our  careers  will  not  conflict  or  interfere, 
because  we  understand  each  other.  She  is 
here  now  to  make  pictures  and  she  thinks  she 
wants  to  stay.  But  it  may  be  that  she  will 
want  to  return  to  the  stage.  I  do  not  see  how 
she  can  help  it,  for  she  is  a  great  artist  and 
she  loves  her  work.  If  she  wants  to  go  to 
New  York  to  do  a  play,  I  shall  say,  'Of  course, 
darling.  Go  and  do  your  play  and  when  you 
are  through,  come  home.' 

"Surely  that  is  the  sane  way  to  look  at  it. 
We  are  to  enjoy,  not  enchain  each  other.  I 
should  destroy  the  very  thing  I  love  if  I  tried  to 
hamper  her.  We  shall  share  our  work, 
always. 

".^s  soon  as  we  knew,  we  decided  to  get 
married.    After  all,  why  wait?    Life  isn't  too         ■ 
long  and  we  "ant  to  get  out  of  it  all  we  can.    I        I 
give  up  no  freedom  I  do  not  desire  to  give  up.        1 
Neither  does  she. 

"The  wonderful  thing  about  Ina,  and  about 
our  love,  is  that  it  is  so  sweet,  so  peaceful,  so 
sure  and  comfortable.  It  is  fine.  We  have 
such  fun  together.  We  love  to  laugh  and  we 
laugh  together.  We  are  going  to  have  the 
greatest  fun  in  the  world  together. 

"But  best  of  all,  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years  I  have  laid  the  dread  ghost  of  loneliness. 
It  isn't  being  together  physicallj — it's  that  we 
are  together  spiritually  and  mentally.  So  I 
can  never  be  alone,  so  futilely  alone,  again. 

"T  DON'T  want  to  think  of  the  past.  It  is 
-'-  past.  I  want  none  of  it  to  touch  thisbeauti- 
ful  thing  which  has  come  to  me.  I  know  that  I 
ha\e  been  seeking  what  every  man  needs,  a 
woman  who  loves  him,  who  makes  him  happy, 
who  gi\-es  him  laughter,  and  whom  he  can  trust 
with  his  life.    I  have  found  her. 

"What  we  shall  do?  I  don't  know.  All  life 
has  taken  on  a  new  meaning.  We  want  to 
travel — it  will  be  a  joy  to  see  things  with  her. 
I  don't  know  whether  we'll  have  children.  I 
only  feel  that  whate\'er  comes  around  this,  is 
right.  If  children  come,  that's  wonderful.  If 
they  don't — there  will  be  compensations  in  that 
we  shall  perhaps  have  more  of  each  other  and 
be  able  to  do  more  things  together. 

"There  is  a  tradition  I  know  that  men  like 
myself,  in  this  business,  do   not  make  suc- 
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cessful  husbands.  No  man  makes  himself  a 
husband.  It  is  the  wife  who  maizes  him  what- 
ever Icind  of  husband  he  is.  So  I  know  it's 
going  to  be  right.  All  I  can  say  is — I'm  going 
to  do  my  damnedest." 

Of  course,  after  the  question,  "Why  did 
Jack  Gilbert  marry?"  came  immediately, 
"Will  it  last?"  For  Jack  is  quite  right.  There 
i^  a  tradition  in  Hollywood  that  matinee  idols 
vi  the  screen,  sheiks  if  you  want  to  call  them 
that,  cannot  hold  their  women. 

"DUT  the  sheiks  who  lost  their  wives  were  \'ery 
■'-'young.  They  were  still  seeking.  Jack  Gilbert 
is  still  young.  But  life  has  taught  him  so 
much.  When  I  talked  to  him  about  this 
amazing  marriage  of  his,  I  could  not  help  but 
feel  he  had  gained  a  new  sense  of  values.  That 
he  understood  the  worth  of  the  thing  he  had 
won  and  his  own  good  luck  in  finding  a  woman 
who  understands  so  much  about  him  and  about 
life. 

Before  I  talked  to  Jack,  I  wondered  if  it 
Would  last. 

Now,  I  feel  that  it  will.  Because  the  new 
Mrs.  Jack  Gilbert  strikes  me  as  the  sort  of 
woman  who  would  inspire  even  a  screen  sheik 
to  try  to  hold  her.  She  is  lovely  to  look  at, 
she  understands  men,  she  is  very  amusing, 
she  is  a  star  in  her  own  right,  and  she  has 
brains. 

In  other  words,  it  looks  to  Hollywood  as 
though  Jack  Gilbert  has  married  the  right 
woman  at  last. 


The  return  of  another  wanderer. 
■Vears  ago  Lenore  Ulric  appeared 
in  motion  pictures  under  the 
old  Morosco  banner.  Then  she 
went  to  New  York  and  was 
starred  by  David  Belasco.  Now 
she  is  leaving  the  stage  tem- 
porarily to  appear  in  talkies  for 
William  Fox 
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UN-TAN 

mahs  /I/apelline 
more  mcessanj. 
ihan  ever, 

'oHE  Sun  tan  complexion  is  de- 
servedly popular,  but  due  to  its  j 
darkness,  it  tends  to  lighten  the  I 
lashes  and  brows  and  to  reduce  the  j 
brilliance  of  the  eyes.    Overcome  I 
this  by  furnishing  suitable  contrast  I 
for  your  eyes,  in  the  form  of  darker,  / 
long-appearing,  more  luxuriant  (k 
lashes.  Your  eyes  will  then  appear  Im 
vividly  brilliant,  larger,  much  more  /g 
expressive— and,  your  Sun  tan  com-  ' 
plexion  will  be  lovelier  than  ever. 

But— be  sure  you  darken  your  lashes 
with  Maybelline,  because  genuine 
Maybelline  produces  the  exttct, 
desired  effect  instantly,  harmlessly, 
and  is  the  easiest-to-use  eyelash 
beautifier.  You'll  be  immensely 
pleased  with  genuine  Maybelline. 

^.\OL/D  Mfiyhelline  as  sfiotvn  in  the  tipper 

C '  ittifstraluin  at  theright,and  Waterproof 

Liquid  Ala II helline  VI ay  be  obtained  in  Blarlc 

or  Brown  at  all  toilet  goods  counters — 75c 

MAYBELLINE  CO..  CHICAGO       -/' 


Syclnsh  (<pcautifii 


Particulars  of  Dr.  Esenwctn'a  famous  forty- 
lesson  course  in  writing  and  marketing  of  tho 
Short-Story  and  sample  copy  of  The  WRlTER'a 
Monthly  free.    Write  today. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
Dept.  95,  Springfield,  Mass, 


Greater  ooportunitiea  now  in  advertis- 
ing. Learn  easily  and  quickly  in  ppare 
time.  Practical  work.  No  text  booka. 
Old  established  school.  Lxiw  tuition.— 
Eaay  terms.  &rnd  for  free  booklri  of  irw 
UrfitiTig  informalton. 

Page-Davis  School  of  Adverilsins 
Dept.  283-C,  3601  Mich.  Ave.,Chicaeo 
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Special  Six  Montlis* 
Subscription  Offer 

So  that  our  readers  need  not  miss  a  single  issue  of  Photoplay 
during  the  $5000.00  Cut  Picture  Puzzle  Contest  we 

are  making  a  special  six  month  rate  of  "^ 

{See  page  58  for  full  particulars 
regarding  Contest) 

This  special  offer  is  made  to  avoid 
disappointment.     So  many  of  our 

readers  complained  last  year  because  the  newsstands  were  sold  out  and  in 
many  instances  we  were  unable  to  supply  back  copies.  If  your  dealer  can- 
not supply  you  with  June  and  July  PHOTOPLAY,  just  send  50c  to 
PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE,  750  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  and  they 
will  be  sent  by  return  mail.  If  you  prefer  to  take  advantage  of  our  Special 
Six  Months'  Contest  rate,  send  $1.25  and  we  will  mail  you  June  and 
July  PHOTOPLAY  and  enter  your  subscription  for  4  months,  starting  with 
September  issue  (total  6  issues). 


PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE,  Dept.  12-H,  750  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

Gentlemen:     I  enclose  herewith  $1.25  (Canada  $1.50;  Foreign  $1.75)  for  which  you  will  kindly  ' 

enter  my    subscription   for  Photoplay   Magazine   for   sii   months.      Send   me   the   June   and  July  I 

Photoplay  and  enter  my  subscription  for  four  months  effective  with  September  issue.  | 

Send  to _ | 


Street  Address.. 
City 


.  State.. 
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WATERPROOF  \ 

Yet  easy  to  remove 


KATHERINE  MacDONALD'S 
Lash  Cosmetic  is  the  one  that 
removes  quickly  and  cleanly.  Yet 
you  may  swim,  dance  or  what  you 
will,  and  it  is  absolutely  water- 
proof. Liquid.  Easy  to  apply. 

Katherine  Mac  Donald's  Lash  Cos- 
metic makes  eyelashes  seem  long 
and  luxuriant  and  enhances  the 
charm  and  spark- 
le of  your  beauty 
...but  absolutely 
without  artifici- 
ality. 

At  most  toilet 
goods  counters 
or  $1  direct  to 
Katherine  Mac- 
Donald  at  Holly- 
wood. 


IKATIH  IE IHB  N  IE  (MUclDO M A LD'S 
LASH 
COSMETIC 


T 


(WATERPBDOn 

KAMEO  BEAUTY  PRODl'CTS,  HOLLYWOOD 


Vou  will  enjoy  luxurious  comfort  at 
The  Drake,  food  unexcelled  anywhere, 
and  this  unusual  added  advantage: 
you  will  be  out  of  the  noise  and  con- 
fusion of  down-town  Chicago,  yet  within 
easy  walking  distance  of  its  shops  and 
theatres.  Rates  as  low  as  five  dollars  a 
day  single  room  with  bath,  six  double. 
Special  discounts  for  extended  stays. 
Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet,  Edition  0. 

Under  the  Blackstone  management 
known  the  world  over 


The 


HOTEL        Chicago 


'moles 

How  to  banish  them 

A  simple,  safe  home  treat- 
ment— 16  years'  success  in  my 
practice.  Moles  (also  Big 
Growths)  dry  up  and  drop 
off.    Write  for  free  Booklet. 

WM.  DAVIS,  M.  D^  124-D  Grove  AvOh  Woodbrldge.  N.J. 


More  hard  woik  for  the  new  type  of  Hollywood  extra.    Rehearsing 
the  girls  in  the  *'Say  It  With  a  Big  Brass  Band'*  number  of  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer's  ^'Hollywood  Revue  of  1929*' 


The  Passing  of  the  Extra  Girl 


[  CONTINUED  FROM  PACE  31  | 


attractive  extras  who  ever  wore  a  pair  of  false 
eyelashes. 

"I  got  out  just  as  sound  effects  came  in  and 
I'm  out  for  good,"  she  said.  "There  was  noth- 
ing more  for  me,  since  I  couldn't  sing,  nor 
dance,  nor  make  a  noise  like  a  duck.  So  I 
went  to  secretarial  school  and  here  I  am." 

ASM.'^RT  young  saleswoman  at  the  Russell 
Shop  on  Ilollj^vood  Boulevard, ^^■ho  asks 
sweetly,  "What  can  I  do  for  you,  Madame?" 
turned  out  to  be  one  Ouida  Willis,  an  exotic, 
vampish  extra. 

In  Beverly  Hills,  at  Dan  Jones  Realty  Com- 
pany, I  discovered  Natalie  Napp  who  used  to 
work  in  pictures  four  or  live  days  a  iveek.  She 
is  Jones'  secretary. 

At  Howard  Greer's  smart  "maison"  is  a 
clever  little  person  employed  as  a  shopper  She 
is  Dorothy  Irving,  one  of  the  old  extra  guard. 

These  are  the  lucky  girls.  These  are  the 
clever  girls  who  saw  the  crash  coming  and  got 
out  of  tlie  industry  into  good,  steady  jobs. 

One  girl  had  a  good  break  when  she  was  em- 
ployed to  advertise  a  new  make  of  automobile 
by  riding  around  in  one  of  the  snappy  models. 
Now  she's  selUng  cars  and  doing  nicely. 

It  is  the  t)pe  of  picture  most  adaptable  to 
the  talking  device  that  has  brought  about  the 
change.  The  new  school  admits  only  spec- 
tacular musical  shows  and  intimate  drama.  In 
neither  of  these  can  the  ten-doUar-a-day 
"dress"  extra  be  used.  INIob  scenes  will  al- 
ways be.  And  the  crook  pictures  need  char- 
acter tiTJes,  but  such  work  pays  only  S5.  The 
mob  talent  is  different  from  the  dress  extra. 

When  Hollywood  turned  audible,  Central 
Casting  began  to  recast.  Notices  were  posted 
at  all  the  studios  that  anyone  qualified  for 
talldng  work  was  to  re-register  immediately. 
The  new  appUcation  blanks  have  spaces  for 
such  accomplisliments  as  singing,  dancing, 
foreign  languages  spoken,  animal  noises  made, 
sound  imitations,  whistling,  etc. 

Marian  !Mel,  in  charge  of  women  at  Central, 
is  concerned  with  the  situation.  "There  was 
a  time  when  a  type  could  be  used  in  various 


ways,"  she  said.  "  For  instance,  if  a  girl  looked 
distinctly  Latin  we  could  cast  her  as  an  Italian 
fisherman's  daughter  or  a  French  maid  or  may- 
be a  harem  beauty. 

"But  now  the  Italian  fisherman's  daughter 
must  speak  a  few  words  of  Italian.  The  French 
maid  must  sing  a  little  song  in  French  and  the 
harem  girl  must  be  able  to  do  a  Nautch  dance. 

"It  isn't  beauty  that  counts  half  as  much  as 
the  ability  to  sing  and  dance  and  make  noises. 

"We  have  all  sorts  of  strange  registrations. 
One  man  can  make  a  sound  like  a  wolf's  howl. 
Now  the  company  could  get  a  real  wolf,  but 
it's  better  to  have  a  man  because  he  will  howl 
when  he's  told.  Wolves  are  not  so  accommo- 
dating. 

"One  man  registered  with  us  speaks  Lettish. 
We  have  dozens  who  know  Arabian  and  we 
have  all  the.dialects  of  all  the  various  countries. 

"Y\  TE'RE   casting  for  voices  rather   than 

**  faces  now.  I  did  an  unheard  of  thing 
the  other  day.  I  sent  a  blonde  girl  out  to  a 
studio  to  play  a  French  maid.  But  she  was 
French  and  could  speak  the  language  and  that 
was  all  that  counted.  It's  an  entirely  new 
business." 

The  modern  tj'pe  of  extra  is  better  off  than 
her  predecessor.  \\'hen  a  girl  has  been  trained 
for  a  dance  number  another  can't  be  substi- 
tuted at  a  moment's  notice.  So  the  dancers 
and  singers  are  put  under  contract  for  the  entire 
picture.  These  girls  receive  about  S60  a  week 
when  they're  working  and  about  $30  wlien 
they're  rehearsing.  'This  is  an  improvement 
o\'er  the  chorus  girl  conditions  in  New  '\'ork 
where  they  rehearse  for  nothing  and  sometimes 
work  on  a  show  for  six  weeks  that  only  lasts  on 
Broadway  for  two. 

The  girls  used  in  the  Fox  Follies  are  under  a 
yearly  contract.  They  work  hard  while  they 
work,  but  they  often  have  several  weeks  layoff 
with  pay. 

How  are  these  good  jobs  obtained?  What 
are  the  new  requirements?  Here's  what  the 
modern  extra  must  be : 

She  must  have  a  pretty  face. 
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She  must  have  a  pretty  figure. 

She  must  be  able  to  dance. 

And  to  sing. 

She  must  be  young. 

And  have  personahty. 

And  excellent  health. 

Hordes  of  chorus  directors  have  been  brought 
on  from  New  York  to  train  the  girls.  These 
are  the  new  moguls.  These  are  the  men  whose 
favor  must  be  courted. 

Sammy  Lee,  once  a  director  for  Ziegfeld, 
now  training  the  girls  for  the  M.-G.-M.  Revue 
of  Revues,  goes  about  his  work  in  a  business- 
like fashion. 

"I  gather  together  several  hundreds  of  girls," 
he  said,  "and  begin  by  picking  them  for  face, 
figure  and  personality.  This  weeds  out  a  lot 
of  them.  Then  I  have  them  walk  across  the 
stage  one  at  a  time.  That  shows  me  whether 
or  not  they  have  grace.  Many  are  dropped 
even  after  this  simple  test. 

"  Next  I  have  the  pianist  play  bars  of  music 
in  different  tempos.  The  girls  walk  to  this  and 
the  time  changes  as  they  walk.  This  betrays 
their  sense  of  rhythm.  Finally  I  begin  with 
ACB  steps.  If  they  can  learn  an  easy  routine 
in  an  hour  I  think  they  have  good  possibilities. 

I  HAVE  never  knowingly  overworked  a  girl, 
but  the  hours  are  long  and  the  work  is  hard 
and  it  takes  a  strong,  healthy  kid  to  stand  up 
under  the  strain.  Each  girl  who  works  in  the 
chorus  must  be  a  specialty  dancer. 

"  And  how  they've  lied  to  me!  I  suppose  the 
poor  things  need  the  work.  But  they've  told 
me  how  good  they  are,  in  how  many  shows 
they've  danced  and  I've  found  that  they 
didn't  know  march  from  waltz  time. 

"There  is  a  new  crop,  of  course.  The  only 
extra  girls  who  can  be  used  now  are  the  ones 
who  can  dance.  But  many  times  the  girls  from 
the  ballet  schools  have  much  to  unlearn  before 
they  can  do  jazz  steps." 

Maitland  Rice,  who  did  the  casting  for  the 
Fox  Follies,  gathered  five  hundred  girls  together 
and  chose  fifty  from  the  group.  Every  possible 
source  was  exhausted.  They  were  found  in  the 
dancing  schools,  on  the  stages  and  in  the 
cabarets. 

In  order  to  test  their  quaUfications,  Rice 
sent  them  first  to  Fanchon  (of  Fanchon  and 
Marco)  where  they  were  tried  out  in  dancing 
numbers.  Next  they  were  given  individual 
voice  tests.  Each  one  sang  a  bar  or  two  of 
some  popular  melody.  After  all  this  the  real 
work  began. 


Famous  Feet 
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how  tney're  kept 
iree  irom  corns 

Helen  Morgans 

famous  Yeet 

"Fish  gotta  swim  and  birds  gotta 
fly  . . .  but  nobody's  gotta  keep  a 
corn  .  .  .  Just  say  'Blue=jay'  to 
Mr.  Drug  Store  Man!" 

So  writes  Helen  Morgan,  para- 
phrasing the  famous  song  she 
sings  in  "Show  Boat." 


For  29  years.  Blue-jay  has  been  con- 
quering the  nation's  corns.  So  gently 
and  so  conveniently!  But  now  comes 
a  still  finer  Blue=jay.'With  a  new-style 
white  pad  that  will  not  bulge  the 
daintiest  slipper  .   .   .   Soft  and 
cool    as    velvet.   Relieves    shoe- 
pressure  and  pain  at  once.  And 
an  improvement  in  the  famous  Blue= 
jay  medication,  too,  to  speed  the  de- 
parture of  the  corn.  If  Blue=jay  has 
made  corns  needless  in  the  past,  today 
a  corn  is  a  greater  folly!  The   new 
Blue-jay  awaits  you  at  all  drug  stores, 
at  no  increase  in  price!  For  calluses 
and  bunions,    ask  for  the   larger  she 
Blue-jay. 


Bluejay 


SAFE        AND        GENTLE        WA'i'        TO        END 


CORN 


The  dark-town  strutter  and  his 
bride.  Stepin  Fetchit  was  re- 
cently married  to  Dorothy 
Stevenson,  a  belle  of  Los  Angeles' 
Harlem.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fetchit 
spent  their  honeymoon 
New  "York 
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BLONDES,  do  this! 

make  dull  hair  sparkle 

HAIR  beginning  to  look  dull  and  faded? 
Brighten  it  this  new,  safe  way.  Just  sham- 
poo it  with  Blondex,  the  new  shampoo  f  orblondes 
only.  One  shampoo  leaves  hair  brightand  gleam- 
ing. Glints  of  gold  in  it — soft — lustrous — spark- 
ling. And  it  will  look  lovelier  every  time  you 
shampoo  it.  Safe — no  dyes  or  harsh  chemicals. 
Used  by  a  million  blondes.  At  all  leading  drug 
■  and  department  stores. 


CULTURED  SPEECH 


ATLASTlSomethingNew!^ 

3jearn  Cultured  Speech  and  Cor- 
rect Pronunciation  quickly  from 
phonograph  records.  Also  increase 
your  vocabulary  this  new  easy 
way.  Be  a  fluent  talker — culti- 
vated speech  is  asocialandbusiness 
asset  of  the  first  importance.  This  new 
"learn  by  listening"  method  highly  recommended 
by  leading  educators.  Recordssentonfree  trial.  Write 
for  information  and  free  Self  Test.    No  obligation. 

THE  PRONUNCIPHONE  INSTITUTE 
3601  Michisan  Ave.,  Dept.  125-C,  Chicago 


RiU  The  Hair   Root 


My  TTietliod  is  the  only  way  to  prevent  the  hair  from  grow- 
ing again.  Easy,  painless,  harmless.  No  scars.  Boolslet 
free.  Write  today,  enclosing  3  red  stamps.  We  teach 
beauty  culture.    25  years  in  business. 

D.  J.    MAHLER, 
268-C  Mahler  Park,  Providence,  R.  I. 


About  the  only  thing  that  the  old  extra  can 
do  in  the  new  medium  is  to  be  a  show  girl. 
This  requires  only  beauty  and  grace.  But 
there  are  so  few  show  girls  needed.  The  girls 
who  get  the  real  work  are  the  little  dancers. 
And  there  can  be  no  faking.  They  must  know 
how  to  dance. 


The  chorus  girls  are  young  and  spritely  and 
cute  and  much  better  off  financially  than  the 
old  e.xtra  girl. 

So  farewell  to  the  beauties  of  the  silent  films. 
The  extra  girl  is  still  in  Holly^vood  but  she  is 
now  your  saleslady  or  your  nursemaid  or  your 
waitress ! 


WHAT  EVERY  EXTRA  SHOULD  KNOW 

CENTRAL  CASTING  CORPORATION 

Registration  for  SPECIALTIES  in  SOUND  PICTURES 

In  making  my  application,  I  understand  that  this  registration  is  only  for  the  following 
specialties  in  Sound  Pictures  and  not  for  motion  picture  extra  work. 

N.\ME 

PLEASE  PRINT  NAME 

PHONE  NUMBER 

NAME  OF  AGENT PHONE  NO 

WH.AT  SINGING  VOICE? TR.AINED? 

IN  WHAT  LANGUAGES? 

TYPE  OF  SONGS 


DANCING  SPECIALTY? 

LINE  DANCING? 

SHOW  GIRL? 

DRAMATIC  EXPERIENCE.. 


SDC 


State  parts  and  companies 


MUSICAL  COMEDY  EXPERIENCE?.. 


State  parts  and  companies 


V.\UDEVILLE  EXPERIENCE? WHAT  CIRCUIT?.. 

TYPE  OF  ACT N.\ME  OF  ACT 


WHAT  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  DO  YOU  PLAY?.__ 

ARE  YOU  A  SIGHT  READER?.. 

SOUND  IMITATIONS:  Animals,  birds,  noises,  whistle,  etc 


WH.\T  L.\NGUAGES  DO  YOU  SPE.\K? 

WH.\T  DI.\LECTS  DO  YOU  SPEAK?.._ 

HAVE  YOU  HAD  SOUND  PICTURE  EXPERIENCE? WH.\T  COMPANIES?.. 


HAVE  YOU  H.\D  RADIO  EXPERIENCE? WH.\T  STATIONS?.. 


APPLICANT— DO  NOT  FILL  THIS  OUT 

WH.\T  ACCENT? PREVIOUS  REGIS.  WITH  C.  C.  C 

TYPE VOICE 

BLONDE— BRUNETTE— T.-\.LL— MEDIUM— SM.\LL— YOUNG— MID.  AGE— ELDER- 
LY—FAT— CHARACTER— DRESS— LATIN— X—M—B. 

WOMEN 


BEAUTIFUL 

COMEDIENNE 

CHARACTER-YOUNG 

CH.\RACTER-M.  A. 

CH.\RACTER-ELDERLY 

CH.\RACTER-BIT 

CH.\RACTER-L.\TIN 

CH.\RACTER-BLONDE 

CH.\RACTER-T.A.LL 

DRESS-YOUNG 

DRESS-M.  A. 

DRESS-ELDERLY 

DRESS-BITS 

DRESS-L.\TIN 


DRESS-BLONDE 

DRESS-TALL 

DANCER 

ECCENTRIC 

FAT 

GOOD  FIGURE 

GOOD  LOOKING 

GR.\Y  H.AIRED 

HAG-OLD 

INGENUE  OR 

COLLEGI.ATE 
JEWISH 
L.\RGE 
LONG-HAIRED 


MISCELLANEOUS 

M.^IDS 

NURSES 

PART 

RIDING 

SPECIALTIES 

SWIMMER 

SMALL 

STUNT 

SPINSTER 

TALL 

THIN 

UNDERWORLD 

VOLUPTUOUS 


W.A.RDROBE._.- 


SPORTS.. 


Every  advertisement  in  PHOTOPL.\T  JI.\G.\ZIXF,  is  guaranteed. 
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An  Old  Fashioned  Girl 


I  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  47  ] 


He  promised  her  that  they  would  have 
another  good  story  for  her  soon.  Her  next 
picture,  however,  turned  out  to  be  a  Jonah. 
Three  different  directors  worked  on  it.  It  was 
in  the  cutting  room  for  weeks  and  then  finally 
shelved. 

Lorna  was  farmed  out  to  a  quickie  company 
who  wanted  someone  \vith  a  name  to  play  an 
old-fashioned  girl  in  a  Civil  War  picture.  It 
was  a  cheap  picture,  cheaply  made,  and  it  did 
her  more  harm  than  good. 

MONTHS  of  idleness  followed.  Of  course 
she  received  her  salary  just  the  same,  for 
she  had  a  contract.  But  now  the  contract  had 
almost  e.xpired  and  there  had  been  no  mention 
of  taking  up  the  option.  Lorna  had  already 
seen  the  WTiting  on  the  wall. 

A  year  ago  it  would  not  have  worried  her. 
Some  other  company  would  have  been  glad  to 
sign  her  up;  or  she  could  have  been  sure  of 
plenty  of  work  as  a  free-lance.  But  she  had 
been  off  the  screen  for  months.  Her  name  was 
not  worth  so  much  now.  With  everybody 
having  gone  suddenly  crazy  over  the  talkies, 
and  with  producers  signing  up  celebrated  stage 
stars,  she  knew  that  unless  she  did  something 
immediately  she  was  absolutely  finished.  She 
had  not  saved  anything.  Her  salary  had  not 
been  as  much  as  .people  thought.  Perhaps  she 
had  been  a  little  e.xtravagant,  but  being  a  star 
is  an  expensive  business. 

Her  restless  fingers  fastened  and  unfastened 
the  jade  clasp  on  her  purse.  "Just  one  good 
picture  would  bring  me  back,"  she  reflected. 
"If  only  Thornburg  will  let  me  play  the  lead  in 
'Lady  Blackbird."  " 

It  was  in  anticipation  of  this  that  she  had 
dressed  so  carefully  for  the  interview.  There 
indeed  was  a  role  which  would  put  Lorna  Lane 
on  top  of  the  heap  again.  If  only  she  could 
somehow  convince  Thornburg  that  she  could 
play  it! 

Each  time  the  buzzer  sounded  she  looked  up 
ex-pectantly.  Finally  the  boy  at  the  desk 
nodded  to  her. 

".\11  right,  Miss  Lane.    He'll  see  you  now." 

She  tried  to  get  hold  of  herself  as  she  hurried 
down  the  corridor  toward  Thornburg's  office. 
It  was  ridiculous  to  feel  so  shaky  and  nervous. 
Thornburg  had  always  been  decent  to  her.  He 
had  invested  a  lot  of  money  in  her,  building  up 
her  name.  Surely  he  couldn't  be  so  unbusi- 
nesslike as  to  throw  that  away  without  giving 
her  another  chance. 

"Hello,  Lorna,"  he  said  casually.  "Pardon 
me  while  I  sign  these  letters." 

A  YEAR,  even  six  months  ago,  he  would  have 
crossed  the  room  to  take  her  in  his  arms  and 
give  her  a  light,  impersonal  kiss.  She  remem- 
bered that  he  used  to  send  her  a  huge  basket  of 
flowers  every  week  with  a  little  card  on  which 
he  had  scribbled ;  "  Old-fashioned  flowers  to  the 
sweetest  flower  of  all."  But  that  was  when  she 
was  making  money  for  the  company  and  her 
fan  mail  was  climbing  e\-ery  week. 

Thornburg  signed  a  sheaf  of  letters  and  made 
two  telephone  calls.  Finally  he  leaned  back  in 
his  chair  and  looked  across  the  desk  at  Lorna. 

"Who  are  you  doubling  for?"  he  asked. 

"The  leopard's  changing  her  spots,"  Lorna 
replied  with  a  little  forced  laugh. 

"  Don't  like  it.  Not  your  type."  He  reached 
for  a  cigarette  and  inserted  it  in  a  carved  ivory 
holder. 

"But,  Bernie  dear,  I'm  so  sick  of  being  a 
tvpc."  Unconsciously  the  red  mouth  pouted 
a'fter  the  manner  of  "  the  Girl  in  the  Crinoline." 

"Sorry,  Lorna,  but  I  can't  see  you  as  any- 
thing but  an  old-fashioned  girl  with  ruffles  and 
picture  hats.  The  public,  as  you  certainly 
ought  to  know,  feels  the  same  way  about  it." 

"They've  never  had  a  chance  to  see  me  in 
anything  else.     You've  hung  me  with  hoop 


skirts  and  curls  and  rubber-stamped  me  your 
old-fashioned  girl.  You've  never  given  me  a 
chance  to  show  you  whether  I  can  really  act  or 
not." 

Thornburg  inhaled  his  cigarette  and  said 
nothing.  The  business  of  handling  stars  was  an 
old  story  to  him.  They  always  thought  they 
knew  more  than  the  producer. 

"Listen,  Bernie."  Lorna  drew  her  chair 
closer  to  his  desk.  "I've  made  money  for 
Supreme.    You  know  that." 

"Well,  the  last  pictures  haven't  grossed  so 
much." 

"That  was  because  they  wished  weak  stories 
on  me.  You  know  and  I  know  that  it  would 
take  just  one  good  story  to  bring  me  back." 

Thornburg  was  drawing  little  squares  on  a 
pad  of  paper,  seemingly  more  interested  in  that 
than  in  what  Lorna  was  saying. 

"pLE.ASE,  Bernie,  give  me  a  break.  I  deserve 
■L  it.  Let  me  play  the  lead  in  'Lady  Black- 
bird.' " 

"What?"  Thornburg  burst  out  laughmg. 
"Lorna,  you're  kidding." 

"I  never  was  more  serious  in  my  life." 

"Then  all  I  can  say  is  that  you  must  have 
gone  cuckoo.  Why,  that  calls  for  a  girl  with 
nerve  and  daring.  What  a  nice  razzing  I'd  get 
if  I  ever  put  you  in  such  a  role." 

"Just  because  I've  always  played  Pollyannas 
is  no  reason  why  I  can't  play  anything  else. 
Use  your  imagination,  Bernie." 

"My  imagination!"  he  echoed.  "Say,  it 
would  be  just  as  easy  for  me  to  imagine  Mary 
Pickford  playing  Lady  Macbeth  as  you  playing 
Lady  Blackbird." 

"But  suppose  I  was  a  hit.  Think  what  a 
feather  that  would  be  in  your  cap.  All  I'm 
asking  is  a  chance  to  show  you  what  I  can  do. 
I'll  even  make  a  test  if  you  say  so.  Please, 
Bernie." 

If  Thornburg  caught  that  note  of  desperation 
in  her  voice  he  gave  no  sign. 

"Forget  it,  Lorna,"  he  said  with  finality. 
"We've  practically  set  on  the  girl  for  'Lady 
Blackbird.'  " 

The  telephone  jingled  and  he  lifted  the  re- 
ceiver off  the  hook. 

"Hello,  heUo.  All  right,  send  him  in.  And 
say.  Miss  Jones,  check  up  on  that  print  of  'The 
Tiger  Lily.'  Tell  Eddie  I  want  to  run  it  at  my 
house  tonight  about  nine  o'clock." 

THORNBURG  rose.  Lorna  knew  that  it 
was  useless  to  try  to  prolong  the  interview. 
His  attitude  told  her  plainer  than  words  that 
her  option  would  not  be  taken  up. 

"Well,  so  long,  Bernie."  She  managed  to 
smile  gamely. 

And  there  it  might  have  ended  had  not 
Lorna,  hurrying  out  of  Thornburg's  ofiice,  en- 
countered Jerry  Conway,  who  was  just  entering. 

Now,  as  everybody  who  reads  the  fan  mag- 
azines knows,  Lorna  and  Jerry  were  very  much 
engaged  at  one  time.  But  that  was  when 
Lorna's  name  was  first  twinkling  in  electric 
lights  and  Jerry's  was  still  unknown.  After  a 
few  months  of  fever  heat,  the  engagement  had 
ended.  But  for  Lorna,  at  least,  the  memory 
had  lingered  on,  becoming  more  potent  when 
she  saw  Jerry  skyrocketing  to  popularity  and 
her  own  fame  dimming  out. 

"Lorna,  darling,"  he  greeted  her.  "How  arc 
you?    Haven't  seen  you  for  ages." 

She  might  have  reminded  him  that  this  was 
entirely  his  own  fault.  She  had  swallowed  her 
pride  to  telephone  hi?  house  several  times.  But 
of  course  she  did  not  tell  him  this.  Instead,  she 
lied  sweetly.  "I've  been  frightfully  busy."  It 
was  the  old-fashioned  girl  who  was  talking  now. 
"What  have  you  been  doing,  Jerry?"  She 
looked  up  at  him  from  under  plaintive  lashes, 
hoping  to  see  again  in  Jerry's  eyes  the  flame 
which  had  once  burned  there. 


Marjorie  Mondell,  daughter  of  former  Representative 
and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Mondell  of  'Wyoming,  is  noted  tor  her 
appealing  chic  and  beauty. 


Mrs.  Amy  Gronna  Cowing,  daughter  of  A. }.  Grcnna, 
former  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  and  Mrs. Gronna, 
is  one  of  the  loveliest  and  most  popular  young  matrons 
in  Washington's  social  set. 

Photos  by 

Harris  &.  Ewing. 


You'll  hove  Mello'GIo 

Because  It  Stays  On 

So  Much  honger 

The  loveliest  women  in  W.ishinRton's  exclu- 
sive society  use  MELLO-GLO  Face  Povudcr. 
Ic  is  so  dependable!  Scays  on  longer!  Keeps 
you  from  having  a  shiny  nose ! 

Its  new  French  process  helps  MELLO-GLO 
Face  Powder  to  prevent  Lirgc  pores,  keeps  ic 
from  giving  a  pasty  or  flaky  look.  MELLO- 
GLO  Face  Powder  insures  you  against  irrita- 
cion. 

MELLO-GLO  Face  Powder  is  famous  for 
its  purity.  Ingredients  are  imported  from  the 
finest  European  sources.  All  color  is  passed  by 
the  United  States  Government.  MELLO- 
GLO  Face  Powder  is  sifted  several  times 
through  silk.  Its  delightful  velvety  texture 
spreads  more  smoothly  and  produces  a  youth  ■ 
ful  bloom  impossible  to  imitate  with  other 
face  powders. 

Beautiful  women,  not  only  in  Washington 
but  all  over  the  country,  favor  MELLO- 
GLO.  Over  two  million  of  them  now  prefer 
MELLO-GLO  above  all  other  face  powders. 
Your  favorite  store  has  MELLO-GLO  or 
will  get  it  for  you.  A  square  gold  box  of  love- 
liness for  one  dollar. 

Each  box  contains  a  descriptive  booklet  on  the  new 
wonderful  French  Beauty  Trealment—Mello-Glo. 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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OT 

Removes  This  Igly  Mask 

Tliere's  no  longer  the  slightest  need  of 
feeling  ashamed  of  your  freckles,  as  Othine 
— double  strength — is  guaranteed  to  remove 
these  homely  spots. 

Simply  get  an  ounce  of  Othine  from  any 
drug  or  department  store  and  apply  a  little 
of  it  night  and  morning  and  you  should  soon 
see  that  even  the  worst  freckles  have  begun 
to  disappear,  while  the  lighter  ones  have 
vanished  entirely.  It  is  seldom  that  more 
than  an  ounce  is  needed  to  completely  clear 
the  skin  and  gain  a  beautiful  complexion. 

Be  sure  to  ask  for  double  strength  Othine 
as  this  is  sold  under  guarantee  of  money 
back  if  it  fails  to  remove  your  freckles. 


PhyHanoEi 


-IN  90  DAYS! 

riay  anything-jaza  to  clagsical!  Evt-n  if 

ynii   know   nothing  about  p:ari..>  nnjsii— 

I'll  have  yotir  hnscra  dancing  over  the 

I  ki^ynoard  with  confidence    in  90  days 

-  If  you  can  hum  or  whistle  a  tune  you  can 

play  itl  MyBtudents  are  broadtftntinK- 

■     IK  money.    MAKE   ME  PROVE  ITI 

Without  [luzztinjr  notesl    Without 

practicing  tedioua  BcalettI  I've 

found    the  way  to  bring'  out  your 

musical  inatluct.  New  and  original 

system  doca  awaywiih   years    of 

w,  rk.    YOU  WANT  THE  PROOFI 

:;nd  it.  Write  me  oow. 

D.  M.  SUTTLE.  Dlrsclor 

ILLINOIS  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

801  Byron. Dept. 1413, ChlcaEO. HI. 

imm 

PRETTY  ANKLES  ^^."^^ 

AN1>    CALVl/ST      pe^pait^ 

TAU.    WALTER'S    .Spociul     extra 
^-^  strong  Ankle  Bands  of  live  Para 
Rubber  will  support  and  shape  the 
ankle    and    calf    while    reducing 
them.     Made  of  pure  Para  rubber. 
They  fit  like  a  glove.    Can  be  worn 
under  any  kind  ol  hose.     Relieves 
rheumatism  and  varicose  veins.  You 
can  note  the  diSerence  in  shape  of 
ankle  at  once.    Can  be  worn  at 
night  and  reduce  while  you  sleep, 
or  during  the  day  deriving  then  ex- 
tra benefit  of  the  support, 

write  for  Dr.  Walter's  Special 
Ankle  Eunda  for  $3.75.  Fay  by 
check  or  money  order  (no  cash)  or 
pay  i>u:ttman. 

Stud  ArtJilii  and  Calf  nujamire  to 

DR.  JEANNE  K  H.  WALTER 
389  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


Dr. 

Walter's 

rubber  is 

n  the 
woi  id  over 
for  Its  26 
jeara  of 
8UCCCB9  and 
reliabilty 


WINHIM#i>|bVe(i|anii| 


Irresistible  and  alluring  perfumes  were  first 
Tiscd  by  the  great  Cleopatra  in  captivating 
her  lovers.  She  knew  their  power 
and  magic  charm.  Now  you  have 
the  same  opportunity  —  for  with 
LOVE  CHARiSI  you  can  fascinate, 
and  win  the  affections  of  the  man 
you  love.  To  prove  to  you  the  supe- 
riority of  LOVE  CHARM  Perfume,  we  will  send  you  a 
generous  sample  of  this  costly  French  formula  free  for 
the  cost  of  mailing.  Just  send  10c  today  to  cover  cost 
of  packing  and  postage.  LOVE  CHARM  COMPANY, 
4865  Easton  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Dept.  108-11 


"Just  finished  my  first  talkie.  They  say  it's 
a  knockout." 

It  seemed  to  Lorna  that  his  smile  was  even 
more  mnning  than  she  remembered  it.  Per- 
haps because  it  was  such  a  contrast  to  the  deep- 
set  blue  eyes  in  which  there  was  always  a  hint 
of  sadness. 

"Thornburg's  just  sent  for  me  for  a  marvel- 
ous part.  A  sort  of  taming-of-the-shrew  story, 
he  says.  I  tame  the  shrew."  That  humorous 
tmnkle  which  every  feminine  fan  knows,  crept 
into  Jerry  Conway's  eyes. 

"V\ /HAT  a  break  for  the  shrew."  Lorna  put 

''Y  on  something  which  felt  like  a  smile  but 
her  lips  were  stiff  and  she  hurried  away  before 
he  could  see  the  tears  which  she  was  fighting  to 
keep  back. 

There  is  a  saying  in  Hollywood  that  you 
must  never  upstage  an  office  boy.  He  may  be 
tomorrow's  producer.  Lorna  thought  of  that 
now  as  she  dro\'e  away  from  the  studio.  Little 
had  she  dreamed  when  she  had  broken  her 
engagement  u-ith  Jerry  that  she  would  one  day 
be  begging  for  the  chance  to  play  opposite 
him.  Now,  even  greater  than  her  desire  to 
win  back  her  lost  position  in  the  picture  world, 
was  the  desire  to  ivin  Jerry  back.  She  simply 
had  to  play  Lady  Blackbird.  Intuition  told 
her  that  once  Jerry  held  her  in  hi?  arms,  even 
though  a  camera  were  grinding  the  scene,  his 
old  love  for  her  would  be  reawakened.  She 
had  muffed  her  inter\-iew  with  Thornburg. 
She  should  never  ha\e  argued  with  him.  She 
well  knew  Thornburg's  weakness.  Beneath 
his  hard-boiled  exterior  he  was  sentimental. 
She  should  ha\-e  pleaded  with  him,  cried,  as 
only  she  could  cry.  She  would  call  him  up  as 
soon  as  she  got  home  and  try  to  make  another 
appointment. 

Then,  as  the  car  halted  in  traffic,  and  Lorna's 
eyes  rested  for  a  moment  on  a  costumer's  win- 
dow, an  even  better  idea  came  to  her,  an  idea 
so  daring  that  it  sent  a  flood  of  color  rushing 
to  her  pale  cheeks.  She  signaled  the  chauffeur 
to  pull  up  at  the  curb.  Impulsively  she  stepped 
out  of  the  car  and  disappeared  within  the  cos- 
tumer's shop. 

n 
"DERNARD  THORNBURG'S  house  was  on 
•'-'an  isolated  stretch  of  rock  beach,  a  forty- 
five  minute  dri\-e  from  Hollyvvood.  It  was 
sometliing  of  a  show  place  though  few  knew 
of  it.  He  had  purchased  enough  of  the  coast 
line  to  insure  privacy  and  in  addition  he  had 
built  a  stone  wall  which  protected  the  house 
from  the  view  of  the  passerby.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  house,  rough  steps,  car\ed  out  of 
rock,  led  down  to  the  sea.  "A  nice  secluded 
spot  for  a  murder,"  his  friends  often  kidded 
him. 

Dinner  was  over.  Thornburg,  Jack  Fo.\, 
the  director,  Casey  Gait,  the  scenario  writer, 
and  Jerry  Conway  had  gone  into  the  miniature 
theater  which  formed  one  wing  of  the  house. 
This  Httle  theater  would  seat  about  fifty  guests 
and  here  Thornburg  often  staged  pri\  ate  pre- 
views. 

It  was  lu.\uriously  appointed  and  he  had 
recently  installed  sound  apparatus  for  repro- 
duction of  the  record  t>pe  of  "talkies." 

Here  many  a  story  had  been  finally  whipped 
into  shape  and  here  the  group  had  been  dis- 
cussing the  forthcoming  production  of  "Lady 
Blackbird." 

Casey  Gait  had  just  finished  outlining  his 
"treatment"  of  the  story. 

"Sounds  good,  Casey,"  Thornburg  stroked 
is  chin,  "all  e.xxept  the  ending.  We've  got 
o  figure  on  something  different  for  the  fade- 
ut." 

But   that's   the   artistic  ending,"   insisted 
Casey.    "Anything  else  would  be  just  hokum." 

"AH  right,  then.  Give  us  hokum.  We're  in 
this  business  to  make  money."  Thornburg 
turned  toward  the  projection  booth.  "Are 
you  ready,  Eddie?" 

"O.K.,  Mr.  Thornburg,"  the  operator  called 
back. 

"I  got  a  print  of  The  Tiger  Lily  so  we  can 
take  a  look  at  this  girl  Chiquita,"  Thornburg 
turned  back  to  the  others.    "She's  my  idea  of 


I  he  Blackbird  all  right.  What  do  you  think  of 
her.  Jack?" 

The  director  grinned.  "Those  black  eyes 
of  hers  certainly  pack  an  awful  wallop,  if  you 
ask  me." 

"Say,  I  heard  a  good  one  about  her  the 
other  day."  Casey  Gait  broke  in  with  the 
latest  bit  of  gossip  concerning  the  newly  im- 
ported Spanish  star. 

"They  say  she's  TNT  to  handle,"  com- 
mented the  director.  "Have  you  signed  her 
up  yet?" 

"Not  yet.  I  want  to  see  how  she  looks  on 
the  screen  first.  All  right,  Eddie,"  he  signaled 
to  the  operator.    "Let's  go." 

Somebody  switched  off  the  lights  and  the 
room  was  in  darkness  e.\xept  for  the  charred 
ends  of  four  cigarettes  and  the  single  beam  of 
light  which  reached  from  the  projection  booth 
to  the  screen. 

They  were  so  engrossed  in  the  film  that  no- 
body heard  the  side  door  open  a  few  inches. 
Nobody  saw  the  figure  which  slipped  through 
the  opening  and  stood  for  a  moment  with  back 
close  against  the  wall. 

The  black-eyed  Chiquita  had  just  flashed 
across  the  screen  ivhen  a  woman's  \'oice,  but 
certainly  not  Chiquita 's,  sounded  above  the 
whir  of  the  projection  machine. 

"Put  'em  up!" 

HTHE  three  men  seated  on  the  couch  jumped 
•'■  up  simultaneously.  Only  Jerry  Conway 
who  had  taken  a  seat  at  the  side  of  the  room  re- 
mained quiet,  quickly  grinding  his  cigarette 
under  his  heeL 

"Lights!"  shouted  Thornburg. 

"Keep  your  lights  doused,"  ordered  the 
voice,  "and  your  hands  up." 

Three  pairs  of  hands  went  up  automatically. 
Through  the  milky  light  from  the  projection 
machine  their  startled  owners  could  make  out 
a  masked  figure  in  riding  breeches  and  boots 
with  something  ver>'  much  like  a  pair  of  sawed- 
off  shotguns  pointed  ominously  toward  them. 

"What-the-hell?"  stuttered  Thornberg. 

"Can  the  talk!  I'm  off  a  rum  boat — see. 
Revenue  cutter's  been  chasing  us.  We  give  'em 
the  slip  just  now  and  we're  dumping  our  stuff 
in  your  cellar." 

"My  God,  you  can't  do  that,"  broke  in 
Thornburg. 

"Can't,  eh?  Try  and  stop  us.  And  so  you 
guys  won't  do  any  talkin',we're  gonna  take  you 
for  a  ride.  Keep  lliosc  damned  hands  up,  I 
said."  Casey  Gait's  hands  had  dropped  at  the 
announcement  of  the  proposed  "ride." 

"Get  through  this  door,"  ordered  the  voice. 
"And  no  funny  business.  I  got  men  outside — 
and  they  shoot  straight." 

The  three  men  who  had  produced  one  of  the 
screen's  outstanding  melodramas  found  them- 
selves behaving  exactly  as  their  fictitious  char- 
acters might  have  done.  With  hands  up,  they 
started  for  the  door. 

TERRY  CONWAY,  howe\er,  seated  in  the 
J  dark  corner,  apparently  unseen  by  the  in- 
truder, had  been  doing  some  quick  thinking. 
It  struck  him  that  there  ^vas  something  phoney 
about  the  way  those  guns  were  being  held.  He 
had  played  in  enough  Westerns  to  know  a  few 
gun  tricks  himself.  He  measured  the  distance 
between  where  he  sat  and  the  door.  Then  his 
long,  hthe  body  shot  across  the  floor  and  with 
an  e.xpertly  aimed  kick  he  sent  one  of  the  guns 
flying.  He  was  prepared  to  have  her  whirl  on 
him  %\ith  the  other.  Instead,  she  screamed. 
Before  he  could  grab  her,  she  had  dropped  to 
the  floor. 

"Quick,  somebody — lights,"  Jerry  whis- 
pered hoarsely. 

"My  God,  you've  killed  her!"  Thornburg 
was  excitedly  fumbling  for  the  light  switch. 

But  the  lady  had  only  fainted.  And  when 
Jerry  had  jerked  off  her  slouch  hat  and  mask  it 
looked  for  a  moment  as  though  the  men  were 
going  to  faint  too,  for  there  on  the  floor  lay  the 
limp  figure  of  Supreme's  Old-Fashioned  Girl. 

"  WeU,  for  crjin'  out  loud,"  gasped  Jack  Fox, 
the  director,  as  he  flopped  into  the  nearest 
chair  and  began  to  wipe  his  forehead. 
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Thornburg  was  too  dazed  to  even  speak. 

Jerry  lifted  her  in  his  arms  and  placed  her  on 
the  couch.    Slowly  she  opened  her  eyes. 

"Do  I  get  the  part,  Bernie?"  she  asked 
weakly. 

"What  part?"  Thornburg  finally  found  his 
voice. 

"Lady  Blackbird." 

Then  Thornburg  exploded.  "Hell,  no!"  he 
shouted.  "Say,  I  ought  to  bar  you  ofT  the  lot 
for  pulling  a  damned  fool  stunt  like  that — " 

"But  you  said  the  girl  had  to  have  nerve — " 

"And  you  didn't  have  it,  did  you?"  he  flung 
back  at  her.  "When  it  came  to  a  showdown, 
you  flopped — ' ' 

Lorna's  lower  lip  trembled  and  her  eyes 
filled  v^th  tears.  As  naturally  as  if  she  still 
belonged  there,  Jerry  Conway  took  her  in  his 
arms. 

"Lorna,  you  darling  little  idiot,  what  if  those 
guns  had  gone  off." 

"They — weren't  loaded,"  she  managed  to 
speak  through  her  tears. 

"Weren't  loaded?"  broke  in  Casey  Gait  who 
was  close  enough  to  catch  what  she  said.  Then 
suddenly  he  clapped  Thornburg  on  the 
shoulder. 

"I've  got  it,  Bernie!"  he  exclaimed  ex- 
citedly. "Here's  the  end  of  our  story."  He 
gestured  toward  Lorna  and  Jerry. 


"  I  don't  get  you,"  grunted  Thornburg. 

"We'll  play  our  heroine  s>Tnpathetic — see," 
explained  Casey.  "She's  in  love  with  Jerrv 
but  he's  on  the  make  for  another  dame — 
Chiquita,  we'U  say.  The  heroine,  who  is  just 
an  old-fashioned  girl,  reads  this  book — see — 
and  in  desperation  she  decides  to  impersonate 
the  Blackliird  and  kidnap  her  man.  Swell 
hokum  and  the  audience  won't  know  until 
Jerry  jerks  off  the  mask  that  it's  really  the  old- 
fashioned  girl." 

Thornburg  shrugged;  "Then  we  might  as 
well  throw  the  book  out  of  the  window." 

"Why  not?    You've  still  got  the  title!" 

But  neither  Jerry  nor  Lorna  had  heard  the 
new  version  of  the  story. 

"It's  wonderful — holding  you  close  to  me 
again  like  this,"  Jerry  was  whispering.  "Every 
love  scene  I've  played  I've  closed  my  eyes  and 
imagined  you  were  the  girl." 

"And  every  love  scene  I've  played  I've 
'd'hhcd  you  were  the  man — " 

Quite  oblivious  to  his  audience,  his  lips 
crushed  against  hers  in  one  of  those  long  kisses 
which  every  Jerry  Conway  fan  knows. 

For  a  moment  the  others  were  quiet.  Then 
from  Casey  Gait:  "And  there,  gentlemen,  is 
the  fadeout  for  the  picture,"  he  pointed  to 
Lorna  and  Jerry  who  had  suddenly  become 
aware  that  they  were  being  watched. 
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When  Tom  Mix's  Tony,  whom  we  have  nicknamed  "The  Wonder 
Horse,"  hit  Broadway,  he  decided  he  wanted  to  be  all  prettied  up. 
So  they  gave  him  a  manicure  and  permanent  wave  before  his 
personal  appearance  at  the  Paramount  Theater,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Tony  is  hoping  the  other  horses  on  the  Mix  ranch  don't  hear  about 
this  sissy  stuff,  or  they'll  kick  him  half  to  death 
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Monahan  the  Menace 
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ing  rather  sportive,  a  condition  that  remained 
until  five  minutes  before  the  Twihght  Limited 
pulled  out  for  Chicago  on  the  following  after- 
noon. An  apparently  chastened  Sadie,  on  parole 
from  the  laundry,  pounced  upon  him  from  the 
shadow  of  a  pillar,  and  they  enacted  one  of 
those  stilted  railroad  station  farewells  in  which 
two  unimportant  people  are  quite  sure  that  the 
whole  world  is  eavesdropping. 

Miss  Allen  allotted  him  several  refined  kisses, 
carefully  closing  her  eyes  each  time  in  an  en- 
deavor to  conjure  up  the  coveted  Carlos,  while 
the  unknowing  Tug  grinned  his  satisfaction. 
Then,  disinterring  a  square  of  cardboard  from 
a  capacious  pocket,  he  handed  it  to  her. 

"TTHIS'LL  help  you  to  remember  you  belong 

■*- to  a  he-man,"  he  announced.  "Take  a 
look  at  that  left  hand,  baby,  it  can  do  a  lot 
more  than  answer  mash  notes." 

Miss  Allen  gazed  ruefully  upon  an  8  x  12 
gloss  print  of  a  partly  nude  savage  posed  strain- 
edly  in  a  belligerent  attitude  and  managing  to 
look  uncommonly  like  a  two  hundred  pound 
simian.  And  as  she  examined  the  lumpy  Her- 
cules, stray  admonitions  from  the  morning 
paper's  love  lore  seeped  through  her  brain.  One 
of  them,  "Never  let  him  get  too  sure  of  you," 
sounded  quite  plausible,  and  so  she  trusted  a 
nebulous  adviser  instead  of  her  own  heart. 

"It  looks  sort  of  coarse,"  she  murmured, 
"but  maybe  I'll  keep  it  out  of  sight  under  my 
pillow." 

"That's  talkin',"  said  Tug,  mounting  to  the 
observation  platform,  only  to  halt  with  one 
leg  dangling  over  the  rail.  "But  say,  wait  a 
minute.  Not  alongside  that  sap  Carlos.  You'd 
better  burn  them  letters,  hey,  Sadie?" 

Miss  Allen  cast  a  wary  eye  up  the  platform 
and  saw  the  conductor  signal.  "  Burn  nothing," 
she  said  coolly.  "Of  course,  I  could  find  room 
on  my  dresser  for  this  chromo,  providing  I 
moved  one  of  the  six  I  have  of  Carlos  to  a  nice 
frame  on  the  wall.    Thanks  for  the  idea." 

"What's  the  idea  of  the  sudden  switch?" 
bleated  the  pugilist.  "You  were  callin'  me 
honey  a  minute  ago." 

"It  means  that  Carlos  is  still  the  best  man," 
advised  Sadie.  "Imagine  this  shopworn  face 
of  yours  compared  with  his.    Ugh!" 

"I'll  kill  that  sissy!"  howled  Tug,  as  the 
train  began  to  move.  ".-Ml  right,  you  tsvo- 
timer,  go  on  back  and  sharpen  collars  if  you 
don't  want  to  marry  the  next  champ." 

"You  couldn't  swing  a  towel  for  a  real  fight- 
er," shrilled  the  girl,  "and here's  what  you  get 
for  insulting  a  lady."  Her  capable  hands 
ripped  the  offending  photograph  into  shreds  and 
scattered  them  over  the  track  while  the  hea\-y- 
weight  stared  bovinely.  "So  long,  stupid," 
tinkled  Sadie,  blowing  a  sarcastic  kiss,  as  the 
worried  warrior,  brandishing  his  huge  fists  in 
impotent  rage,  was  borne  swiftly  into  the  dusk 
registering  a  most  excellent  quality  of  bestial 
hate. 


rjOUR  days  later,  ; 
•'-  San  Francisco  alo 


Mr.  Jlonahan  drifted  into 
long  with  the  morning  mist 
and,  after  considerable  bragging  to  cynical 
sports  editors,  he  proceeded  to  create  ha\'oc 
amongst  the  pugilistic  flotsam  that  adorned  the 
preliminaries.  After  half  paralyzing  his  oppo- 
nents with  a  series  of  hideous  expressions,  he 
finished  the  aflfairs  with'  a  tlurry  of  gore-produc- 
ing wallops  but  there  was  nothing  personal  in 
the  execution. 

Like  all  crusaders  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  a 
sublime  goal,  and  every  hook,  jab  and  upper- 
cut  landed  theoretically  on  the  debonair  Carlos. 
His  plans  were  simple.  After  accumulating  a 
stake  he  would  invade  Hollywood,  ambush  his 
rival,  return  to  Detroit  fortified  with  press 
clippings  and  a  bankroll,  and  drag  the  wilful 
Sadie  to  the  altar. 

At  the  end  of  his  sixth  battle  Tug  found  him- 


self with  a  popularity  caused  more  by  his  bat- 
tered countenance  than  his  microscopic  ability, 
a  libelous  cartoon  in  the  Chronicle  and  an  offer 
from  a  Los  .Angeles  promoter  to  show  his  wares 
at  the  Hollywood  Stadium. 

Pushing  o\-er  a  home  guard  at  Fresno  on  the 
way  south,  the  elated  Mr.  Monahan,  feeling 
the  day  of  vengeance  drawing  closer,  pranced 
out  before  a  scintillating  audience  in  the  screen 
colony  and  tangled  briefly  with  an  ungainly 
Mexican.  The  spirit  of  Carlos  seemed  to  hover 
tormentingly  around  the  swarthy  one,  so  Tug 
glared  him  into  a  state  of  catalepsy  and  ad- 
ministered the  knockout  after  two  rounds  of 
cruelly  slow  punishment. 

Then,  lurching  through  the  crowd  to  an  ac- 
companiment of  ribald  remarks  anent  his 
appearance,  he  retired  to  the  dressing  room  and 
stretched  himself  luxuriously  on  a  rubbing  slab. 
Tomorrow,  he  decided,  he'd  find  out  where 
Carlos  lived  and — 

"ILTF.Y,  boxfighter,"  piped  a  voice  from  the 
-'•  -^doorway. 

Mr.  Monahan  rolled  over  and  surveyed  a 
roly-poly  little  man  with  eyes  like  shoe  buttons. 
Beside  him  stood  a  dark,  good  looking  youth 
carelessly  dressed  in  flannel  trousers  and  an 
orange  slipover. 

"A  face  you've  got!"  said  the  little  man  ad- 
miringly, edging  closer.  "  Maybe  you'd  like  to 
cash  in  on  it,  yes?" 

"If  you're  a  manager,  beat  it,"  grunted  Tug. 
"I  don't  make  enough  jack  to  cut  ^vith  any 
camp  stool  colonels." 

"Listen,  ugly,"  said  the  dark  youth  in  a 
melodious  baritone,  "this  is  INIr.  Abraham 
Zoop,  president  of  Stupefaction  Pictures,  and 
he's  getting  ready  to  offer  you  a  job  in  the 
mo\ies.  I'iap  your  ears  if  you  know  what's 
good  for  you.'' 

"That's  right,"  nodded  Mr.  Zoop.  "New 
faces  I'm  always  lookink  for  and  anyone  with  a 
mush  like  yours  would  make  a  niftick  menace." 

Tug  scratched  his  head  and  did  some  heavy 
thinking.  "Yeah?"  he  inquired  suspiciously. 
"■VX'hat  is  it?" 

"A  guy  who  preys  upon  purity,"  Mr.  Zoop 
informed  him.  "  Xot  that  you  ever  catch  up  to 
it,  y'understand,  thanks  to  Will  Hays  and  the 
Quebec  censors,  but  ain't  it  a  swell  occupation? 
"You  insult  the  gal  for  five  reels  and  take  a  slam 
in  the  jaw  for  the  blowoff." 

"  Real  highbrow  stuff, ' '  put  in  the  other  man. 
"You'll  be  as  full  of  frustration  as  a  Greenwich 
Village  playlet." 

"Too  much  language,"  husked  the  mystified 
Tug.  "All  I  got  was  somethin'  about  a  rap  in 
the  jaw." 

"It  ain't  real,"  beamed  Mr.  Zoop,  "and 
think  of  gettink  paid  for  chasink  Rosie  Red- 
path — is  that  obnoxious?  Look,  I'm  laughink! 
Anyhow,  Carlos  wouldn't  hurt  you." 

Mr.  Monahan  leaped  from  the  slab  and 
draped  himself  sketchily  with  a  ragged  towel. 
"Who,"  he  bellowed. 

"This  sheiker  right  with  me,"  announced  the 
president.    "Carlos  Cabrillo,  himself." 

"TLJE  socks  mc,"  inquired  the  raging  prize- 
-'-^fighter.     "Not  if  I'm  sensible,  he  don't." 

"W'hy  not?"  countered  Abie.  "A  couple 
dozen  wouldn't  make  a  dent  in  that  schnozzle 
you  got." 

The  unheeding  Mr.  Monahan  was  busily 
scrutinizing  the  rakish  youth.  "Just  a  second,'' 
he  said  abruptly.  "This  fellow  isn't  Carlos. 
Where's  his  dress  suit?  Where's  his  sideburns? 
Go  on,  he's  no  Spaniard;  he  talks  like  he  comes 
from  Brooklyn." 

"You  big  stumblebum!"  shouted  Mr.  Cab- 
rillo, his  vanity  severely  stung.  "Brooklyn 
your  eye.  I'm  from  the  Bronx  and  no  Detroit 
gaseater  gets  gay  with  me.  If  you're  mixing 
the  real  me  up  with  those  passionate  pictures  of 
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mine,  you'd  better  change  your  act.  I'm  only 
the  Cordovan  Kid  from  eight  to  five." 

Tug  stared  incredulously.  Was  this  the  de- 
luded Sadie's  velvety  idol?  Impossible — yet 
as  he  stared  Carlos  unconsciously  fell  into  a 
theatrical  posture  and  turned  the  famous  profile 
to  the  light.  Mr.  Monahan's  righteous  anger 
flared  anew  but  freshly  born  brain  waves  con- 
cerning a  humiliating  revenge  kept  him  silent, 
and  he  merely  wrinkled  his  countenance  under 
the  stress  of  unaccustomed  thought. 

"You  feel  dizzle?"  asked  the  solicitous  Mr. 
Zoop,  not  recognizing  the  symptoms. 

"Somethin' just  came  tome,"  said  Mr.  Mon- 
ahan  in  the  manner  of  an  artist  who  has  de- 
cided to  paint  a  square  egg.  "What's  the  wages 
for  this   racket?" 

"Three  hundred  a  week,"  promised  Abie, 
"and  a  contract  stuck  full  of  whereases.  More 
money  if  you  have  to  talk,  but  at  first  we'll  get 
plenty  footage  with  that  hairy  ape  front  of 
yours.  Where  do  you  live?  I'll  send  an  auto- 
mobile to  bring  you  over  to  Culver  City  in  the 
morning." 

Tug  gave  him  the  information  and  headed 
for  a  shower  as  the  picture  men  withdrew.  The 
lances  of  icy  water  stimulated  him  to  flights  of 
fancy  and  soon  he  was  grinning  at  the  forth- 
coming slaughter  of  Mr.  Cabrillo.  "Bang — 
smack  in  the  bugle!"  he  chanted.  "Zip — off 
goes  an  eyebrow!  Slam — a  little  more  red  on 
them  ruby  lips!"  and  in  the  midst  of  his  shad- 
ow bo-ving  iSIr.  Monahan  stepped  upon  the 
soap,  gyrated  wildly  for  an  instant  and  then 
crashed  profanely  to  the  unresponsive  tiles. 

ILJIS  entry  into  the  picture  industry  caused  a 
-'-  -'■ripple  of  curiosity  among  the  blascj  toilers 
at  the  Stupefaction  Studios  and  it  became  part 
of  the  day's  routine  to  inspect  Tug's  murderous 
features.  Women  stared  timidly,  the  pretty  men 
with  thankfulness  and  the  less  fortunate  men- 
aces regarded  him  enviously.  No  makeup  was 
allowed  to  conceal  the  Monahan  countenance; 
only  a  slight  coating  of  vaseline  brought  out 
the  highlights  like  the  seams  and  ridges  on  a 
topographical  map,  and  even  this  slippery  sub- 
stance was  transformed  into  "leopard  oil"  by 
the  publicity  department. 

After  a  few  days  of  practice  he  was  added  to 
the  cast  of  "Docks  and  Derelicts"  and  put  in  a 
pleasant  time  leering  through  trap  doors  at 
Rosie  Redpath  garbed  in  negligible  trifles,  or 
scuffling  with  her  in  dimly  lit  alleys.  The  flam- 
boyant Rosie,  diffusing  the  fragrance  of  Parma 
violets,  seemed,  to  Tug's  bleary  vision,  an  un- 
suitable type  for  a  waterfront  denizen,  but  he 
pursued  her  with  all  the  dishonorable  intentions 
ordered  by  the  director. 

Next  morning  saw  the  dawn  of  the  day  of  ret- 
ribution. Announcement  was  made  that  fight 
scenes  would  be  filmed,  and  as  the  plot  re- 
quired a  wharf  for  the  locale,  the  cast  motored 


down  to  San  Pedro  where  one  had  been  rented 
from  a  steamship  company.  Tug,  with  the  un- 
canny attraction  of  the  criminal  for  his  victim, 
clambered  in  beside  the  shiny  Carlos  and,  dis- 
sembling as  much  as  possible,  launched  into 
speech. 

"A  handsome  guy  like  you  must  get  a  flock 
of  mash  notes,"  he  fished. 

"Nine  hundred  a  week."  said  the  star. 

"Tangled  up  with  any  dames?  " 

"Three,  and  they  certainly  keep  me  busy." 

■X/TR.  MONAHAN  burned  with  silent  fury. 
•'■ '■'-.Vnd  this  was  the  bird  who  had  the  inside 
track  with  feminine  hearts! 

"Look  here,  big  fellow,"  said  Carlos,  watch- 
ing him  closely.  "You  don't  seem  to  like  me. 
What's  the  trouble?  I  get  on  first  rate  with 
everybody  else."  Tug  grew  slightly  purple  as 
he  nursed  his  wrongs.  "  Or  perhaps  you're  try- 
ing to  keep  in  character  so  as  to  give  a  good 
performance.    If  that's  it,  good  luck  to  you." 

Mr.  Monahan  mumbled  indistinctly  and 
maintained  a  murky  silence  for  the  rest  of  the 
trip.  They  reached  the  wharf  to  find  the  cam- 
eras ready  for  them,  and  under  the  prodding  of 
an  assistant  director  Tug  changed  into  greasy 
overalls  and  armed  himself  with  a  dangerous 
looking  wrench  made  of  balsa  wood.  Carlos, 
already  dressed  in  a  first  mate's  uniform,  fresh- 
ened his  makeup  and  then  attached  the  hated 
sideburns,  which  were  composed  of  real  hair 
glued  to  strips  of  adhesive  tape. 

"I'll  need  you  two  in  about  an  hour,"  said 
the  director  as  he  shunted  them  to  the  end  of 
the  dock,  "and  you'd  better  rehearse  that  scrap 
while  you're  waiting.  You  come  rushing  at 
Carlos,  Monahan,  and  scowl  your  prettiest.  He 
defies  you.  Then  you  plunge  forward  swinging 
the  wrench — one,  two,  three,  slow  tempo.  Full 
steps  each  time  and  follow  through  with  every 
blow.  Carlos  backs  up  but  as  you  get  ready 
for  the  fourth  wallop  he  pops  you  a  couple,  and 
you  stagger  into  the  railing  wiiich  gives  way 
with  you." 

"Guess  again,"  suggested  Tug  with  an  ap- 
prehensive glance  at  the  water  forty  feet  below. 

"Don't  get  upstage  with  me,"  cautioned  the 
director.  "I  won't  stand  for  it  from  anyone 
who  supports  themselves.  When  I  put  you  in 
position  for  this  shot  the  third  blow  will  bring 
you  opposite  a  section  of  railing  that's  been 
sawed.  You  simply  tumble  through  into  a  net 
just  under  the  edge,  so  there's  no  danger.  A 
stunt  man  does  a  real  fall  that  will  be  snapped 
from  below  later  on.  Don't  forget,  now — one, 
two,  three  swipes  and  go  halfway  with  the 
fourth.  Then  Carlos  cracks  you,  and  you  fade, 
but  be  sure  to  give  me  hatred,  agony  and  evil 
on  the  way." 

"I'll  slip  you  a  lensful,"  promised  Mr.  Mon- 
ahan, as  lie  scjuared  off  with  Carlos  and  blun- 
dered through  the  timed  action  like  a  horse  on 
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Giving  a  treat  to  the  old  folks  at  home.  Stepin  Fetchit  gets  some 
advice  on  the  script  of  "The  Dancing  Fool"  from  his  father,  Joseph 
Perry,  and  his  sister,  Mary  Perry  Carter.  Stepin  has  moved  into  a 
new  home  in  Los  Angeles  and  has  brought  his  family  from  Key 
West,  Florida,  to  live  with  him 


a  treadmill.  Half  an  hour  of  this  made  him 
letter  perfect  and  he  retired  to  a  coil  of  rope  to 
drowse,  listening  scornfully  as  the  director  ad- 
monished the  six  other  villains.  It  developed 
that  the  script  called  for  a  running  tight  during 
which  Carlos  wrecked  the  entire  crew  and 
ended  with  a  triumphant  leap  into  a  motor 
boat  containing  the  lustrous  Rosie. 

"Some  hero,"  muttered  ]Mr.  Monahan,  in- 
specting his  bony  knuckles.  "I'll  hero  him. 
One,  two,  th " 

A  slim  shadow  fell  across  his  outstretched 
legs  and  he  looked  up  to  meet  the  interested 
gaze  of  a  girl  with  soft  brown  hair  and  a  happy, 
oval  face. 

"Oh,  hello,"  said  the  new  arrival.  "You're 
the  new  menace,  I  guess.  How  do  you  like  the 
movies?" 

npUO  surveyed  her  with  growing  admiration. 
-*-  Here  was  someone  worthwhile.  No  petu- 
lant droop  to  her  mouth,  her  glossy  hair  was 
not  brittle  from  sprayed  brilHantine  and  her 
eyes  were  as  honest  as  Sadie's.  A  great  loneli- 
ness took  possession  of  the  recimibent  battler, 
and  the  urge  to  confide  in  her  became  over- 
wiielming.  Normally  as  friendly  as  a  St.  Ber- 
nard, he  felt  that  here  was  a  woman  who  would 
understand,  a  miscue  of  which  even  Napoleon 
was  capable. 

"I'm  easin'  out  of  the  game  after  today,"  he 
said  cautiously.  "Say,  you're  not  an  actress, 
are  you?" 

"Why,  no." 

"Do  you  work  for  the  company?" 

"No,"  said  the  girl  once  more,  "I  hang 
around  and  watch  them  work  once  in  a  while." 

"What  do  you  think  of  this  Carlos  Cabrillo?' 

The  girl's  eyebrows  drew  down  sharply. 
"Carlos,"  she  echoed.  "Why,  for " 

"Never  mind,"  said  Tug,  interpreting  her 
e.Npression  as  one  of  distaste.  "Just  you  watch 
for  the  fireworks  in  our  fight  scene."  He  rapid- 
ly outlined  the  business,  then  winked  know- 
ingly.   "  But  that  ain't  all,"  he  whispered. 

"Really?"  said  the  girl  carelessly.  "Have 
you  made  some  improvements?" 

"That's  what's  got  me  aU  fagged  out,"  con- 
fessed the  genius.  "I  didn't  know  thinkin'  was 
so  wearin',  and  I've  got  to  teU  somebody  about 
it.  Listen,  after  I  fake  that  one,  two,  three 
stuff  Carlos  will  be  lookin'  for  me  to  pull  the 
next  one,  but  I'll  cross  him,  see?  I'll  land  with 
my  left,  drop  the  phoney  wrench,  and  crack 
him  with  my  right.  I'll  learn  him  to  go  around 
stealin'  other  women,  even  if  it  is  by  long  dis- 
tance." 


"So  that's  it,"  said  the  brown  haired  damsel, 
regarding  him  from  suddenly  narrowed  eyes. 
"What  a  refreshing  lover  you  must  be,  going 
to  all  this  trouble.  Well,  I  e.xpect  I'd  better 
not  be  in  the  way  when  they  begin,  but  I  cer- 
tainly will  be  watching  you."  She  sauntered 
away,  nodding  here  and  there,  and  finally  was 
lost  from  view  in  a  little  knot  of  onlookers. 

"Monahan  up!"  shouted  the  director,  scur- 
rjing  to  the  battleground.  "Now,  I  want  you 
to  come  running  into  the  picture,  my  bucko, 
until  you  reach  this  chalk  mark.  Then  you 
glare  until  I  whistle,  and  after  that  you  go  into 
the  scrap.    Carlos,  where's  Carlos!" 

"Right  here,"  called  Mr.  Cabrillo,  approach- 
ing from  the  rear.  His  well  built  figure  was  set 
off  by  the  navy  blue  uniform  and  his  profile  be- 
neath a  gold  braided  cap  woiJd  have  sent  Sadie 
into  transports  of  ecstasy.  His  black  eyes 
smouldered  at  Tug  for  an  instant;  then  he 
smiled  with  the  scornful  superiority  of  a  fore- 
gone winner.  ".A.11  set,"  he  told  the  director, 
and  immediately  assumed  a  salt  water  swagger. 

The  cameras  began  to  whir  at  the  director's 
signal,  and  ]Mr.  Monahan,  supposedly  a  lustful 
stoker,  came  galloping  down  the  dock.  Stop- 
ping dutifully  at  the  whitened  line,  he  bared 
his  teeth  in  a  fearsome  grimace  while  three 
deftly  held  sheets  of  tin  reflected  the  sun  into 
his  uneven  countenance.  A  few  bars  of  an  un- 
popular theme  song  sent  him  forward  with  the 
exaggeratedly  slow  action  necessary  to  movie 
conflict,  and  Carlos  went  backward  in  perfect 
harmony  The  balsa  wood  wrench  swung 
ferociously  as  Tug  stalked  his  handsome  rival. 
One!    Two! 

npHEN,  something  happened.  The  rang>- 
-'-  Carlos,  instead  of  retreating  v\ith  the  third 
blow,  froze  in  his  tracks  and  rocked  the  aston- 
ished Tug  with  a  left  to  the  wind  that  drove 
him  against  the  rail.  Grunting  with  anguish, 
the  counterfeit  stoker  tried  to  straighten  up. 
but  a  looping  uppercut  knocked  him  through 
the  weakened  support.  Then  panic  broke  loose 
on  the  dock,  for  the  force  of  the  blow  had  sent 
Mr.  Monahan  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  protect- 
ing net,  whence  he  bounded  into  the  air  and 
described  a  blurred  arc  before  vanishing  under 
a  couple  of  w-aves. 

A  flurry  of  ad\ice  reached  him  as  he  came  to 
the  surface,  but  on  opening  his  mouth  to  yell, 
he  shipped  several  quarts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  disappeared  once  more,  thrashing  help- 
lessly. It  was  all  too  apparent  that  the  re- 
doubtable menace  could  not  swim.  A  rope  was 
lowered  and  frantic  orders  were  dispatched  for 
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a  boat,  but  Carlos,  watching  anxiously,  saw 
that  immediate  action  was  required.  With 
workmanlike  precision  he  hung  for  a  moment 
from  a  protruding  stringer  and  then  dropped 
into  the  creamy  water. 

A  second  later  Mr.  Monahan's  disinterested 
head  popped  forth  and  Carlos,  putting  a  hand 
beneath  the  dreadnaught  chin,  turned  the 
pugilist  over  on  his  back  and  towed  him  to  the 
beach. 

AFTER  a  little  manhandling  in  the  guise  of 
iirst  aid  Tug  swore  feebly  and  sat  up.  "You 
pulled  me  out?"  he  croaked. 

"Certainly,  you  dummy,"  snapped  Mr. 
Cabrillo.  "Do  you  think  I  wanted  you  to 
drown?  I  can  get  enough  publicity  without 
committing  murder." 

"You're  a  game  guy,"  said  Tug  brokenly, 
"and  I  guess  I  owe  you  my  life." 

"That's  aU  right.  You  can  pay  me  the  two 
bits  any  time." 

"Somebody  wised  you  up,"  mused  Mr. 
Monahan  as  memory  seared  him.  "It  must 
have  been  that  nice  little  dame  or  I'm  a  mon- 
key's uncle." 

"Never  mind  that  now,"  said  Carlos.  "Here 
comes  the  gang  all  full  of  questions.  Keep  your 
trap  shut  and  I'll  stall  them.  Hello,  Al,"  he 
grinned  at  the  breathless  director.  "Too  much 
sunshine,  or  something — got  my  signals  mi.xed 
and  hit  poor  old  Monahan  too  soon.  Awfully 
sorry.    Do  you  want  a  retake?" 

"Retake!"  scoffed  Al.  "Boy,  that  was  a 
natural  if  ever  there  was  one.  You're  not  hurt?" 

"Just  a  little  shaky.  It's  Monahan  who's 
under  the  weather;  he  feels  sort  of  double 
crossed,  too,  and  I  don't  blame  him." 

The  director  looked  down  at  the  gasping 
gladiator.  "Well,  I'm  through  with  him  for 
this  picture,  but  I'll  want  him  for  all  my  under- 
world stuff  from  now  on.  What  a  face!  Mon- 
ahan, old  kid,  you  did  a  great  piece  of  work;  it 
looked  almost  on  the  level.  Get  yourself  a  good 
rest  here  and  I'll  call  you  at  lunch  time." 

TUG  passed  the  afternoon  inspecting  the  prog- 
ress of  the  picture  but  no  amount  of  furtive 
peering  could  detect  the  brown  haired  Delilah. 

Women,  he  told  himself,  were  as  hard  to 
understand  as  a  dry  congressman's  ahbi.  He 
sighed  unhappily  and  began  speculating  on 
the  attractions  of  a  hermit's  career.  He  had 
reached  the  point  where  he  saw  himself,  white- 
headed  and  feeble,  creeping  out  of  his  ca\e  in 
the  Grand  Canyon  to  die  dismally  before  a  hik- 
ing party  of  repressed  school  teachers  when  the 
director  called  it  a  day,  and  he  became  aware 
that  Carlos  had  halted  beside  him. 

"Still  sore  at  me  for  protecting  myself?" 

"Not  so  much,  but  you've  done  me  a  lot 
more  damage  than  that — ^with  my  girl." 

The  lithe  Mr.  Cabrillo  studied  the  menace 
and  a  shade  of  amusement  crossed  his  face. 
"You're  not  as  tough  as  you  look,  Monahan," 
he  said.  "Feeling  like  a  sap,  eh?  Forget  it; 
I  was  a  bigger  one  when  I  first  hit  Hollywood. 
What  do  you  say  to  coming  home  to  supper 
with  me?  Perhaps  I  can  get  you  straightened 
out." 

The  dazed  prizefighter  allowed  himself  to  be 
loaded  into  a  car  and  found  it  impossible  to 
emerge  from  a  skeptical  trance  until  they  rolled 
in  at  a  driveway  leading  to  a  miniature  White 
House.  A  musical  hail  throbbed  through  the 
warm  air,  and  Tug  stared  across  a  smoothly 
shaven  lawn  at  a  trim  figure,  followed  by  two 
little  girls,  coming  toward  him. 

"Those  are  the  three  women  I  was  telling 
you  about,"  remarked  Carlos.  "It's  a  wild  life 
we  lead  out  here." 

For  some  reason,  Mr.  Monahan  felt  himself 
quaking.  A  cool  hand  lay  for  a  moment  in  his 
grimy  paw  and  a  pair  of  candid  eyes  smiled  up 
at  him. 

"I'm  glad  you  didn't  hurt  my  husband," 
said  the  brown  haired  girl. 

"Aw,  lady,"  he  protested,  and  then  stopped, 
barren  of  excuses.  But  later,  having  had  his 
palate  tickled  by  the  creations  of  aFilipino  cook, 
he  sprawled  at  ease  in  the  living  room  and  enter- 
tained his  hosts  with  lurid  tales  of  carnage  in 


the  ring.  Carlos  listened  appreciatively,  but 
his  wife,  exhibiting  symptoms  of  impious  curi- 
osity, finally  darted  in  with  the  all-important 
question.    "What  about  the  girl?" 

Mr.  Monahan,  who  had  been  aching  to  ap- 
proach the  subject  but  lacked  the  gumption  to 
do  so,  rose  eagerly  to  the  bait.  "She's  one  of 
the  million  wlio  think  you're  their  own  per- 
sonal idol,"  he  told  Carlos,  "which  is  a  bad 
break  for  me  because  she's  the  only  steady  I 
ever  had.  I  almost  had  her  lassooed  last  year 
until  she  saw  you  in  'Wrecks  of  Sex,'  and  ever 
since  she's  been  moanin'  like  a  sick  pigeon.  We 
had  a  bust  up  over  your  newest  picture,  and 
out  I  came  to. slough  you,  but  after  this  I'll 
never  be  able  to  look  her  in  the  knees  again." 

Mr.  Cabrillo  coughed  uneasily.  "You  have- 
n't told  us  her  name,"  he  reminded. 

"Sadie  Allen,  Dee-troit,  Michigan." 

"Do  we  know  her?"  Carlos  inquired  of  his 
wife. 

For  answer  the  dainty  Mrs.  Cabrillo  went 
over  to  a  desk,  withdrew  a  morocco  bound 
ledger  and  ran  her  finger  down  a  long  list  of 
A's. 

"We  certainly  do,"  she  announced.  "I 
wrote  her  for  the  fourth  time  on  October  29th, 
and  sent  another  photograph." 

"Cockeyed  censors!"  cried  Mr.  Monahan. 
"You  mean  to  say  you  don't  write  them  letters 
yourself?" 

H.\RDLY,"  laughed  Carlos.  "I  wouldn't 
have  any  time  to  work  if  I  did  that." 

".^nd  I  suppose  you  don't  sign  the  photos, 
either.  Haw,  haw,  haw!"  roared  Tug,  as  he 
thought  of  Sadie's  art  gallery. 

"I  ain't  heard  such  good  news  since  a 
referee  gave  me  a  slow  count  in  Philly.  You 
sure  are  a  smooth  worker  to  get  it  all 
organised  like  a  real  business." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cabrillo  did  not  join  in  the 
merriment,  but  looked  at  him  seriously.  "But 
it  is  a.  business,"  declared  the  star.  "I'd  like  to 
answer  a  lot  of  my  mail  but  I  can't  do  it  and 
make  pictures  as  well,  so  my  wife  and  two  secre- 
taries attend  to  it.  Don't  you  see  that  the 
fans  are  my  biggest  asset — that  the  amount  of 
mail  I  get  influences  my  salary?  Take  your 
Miss  Allen,  multiply  her  by  a  thousand,  and 
perhaps  you'll  see  why  Abie  Zoop  puts  box  car 
numbers  on  my  cheque." 

"I  never  was  much  on  figures,"  confessed 
Tug,  "except  that  I  like  'em  plump.  So  there's 
nothin'  between  you  and  Sadie?" 

Mrs.  Cabrillo  hid  a  smile.  "She  probably 
sent  a  particularly  nice  note,"  she  told  him, 
"which  is  why  she  received  a  personal  reply. 
Most  people  ask  for  just  a  photograph.  You 
haven't  any  real  rival,  Mr.  Monahan,  so  you'd 
better  not  be  discouraged." 

"It's  not  such  a  cinch  to  be  handsome,"  said 
Carlos.  "I  can't  help  my  looks  any  more  than 
you  can.  I  get  four  thousand  a  week  because 
I've  caught  on  with  the  ladies,  and  if  they  want 
to  think  I'm  a  passionate  pilgrim,  how  can  I 
stop  them?  It  takes  acting,  too.  Rosie  was 
eating  cinnamon  toast  yesterday,  and  I  can't 
stand  the  taste  of  it." 

"That's  queer,"  said  Tug.  "Sadie  hates 
licorice." 

"Oh,"  said  Mr.  Cabrillo  reflectively.  "Look 
here,  why  don't  you  stay  out  here  and  cash  in 
on  that  face  of  yours,  then  send  for  your  girl 
when  you've  got  a  bungalow  to  put  her  in?  If 
you  go  back  to  the  fight  game  you'll  end  up  by 
imagining  you're  Paul  Revere." 


"  A  IN'T  it  the  truth,' 
-'•■then  his  face  clouded. 


beamed  the  pugilist, 
'But  when  Sadie 
sees  you  in  person  I'll  be  sunk  again." 

Carlos  frowned  thoughtfully.  "Women  are 
strong  on  first  impressions,"  he  observed.  "My 
wife  fell  in  love  with  me  at  a  wake  because  I 
looked  so  cheerful  when  I  handed  around  the 

sandwiches.    Now,  if  I'd  been "     He  broke 

off  and  eyed  the  menace  appraisingly.  "  Ever 
hear  about  the  Einstein  Theory?" 

"Saw  it  up  in  smaller  chunks,"  said  the 
puzzled  Tug. 

"Well,  according  to  him,  everythirig  is  com- 
parative," said  Mr.   Cabrillo  with  elaborate 
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nonchalance, 
now." 

In  November,  Mr.  Monahan  had  been  an 
unlovely  chrysalis;  by  March,  he  burst  forth 
a  gaudy  Hollywood  butterfly  somewhat  dazzled 
by  his  own  brilliance.  Cruelty  being  the  natural 
offset  to  chivalry,  thereby  making  the  hero's 
inevitable  triumph  all  the  more  glorious,  the 
vindictive  Tug  pursued  his  roles  of  ruffianism 
as  fast  as  one  director  could  hand  him  to 
another. 

A  desultory  correspondence  had  been  carried 
on  with  the  rebellious  Miss  Allen,  although, 
acting  on  a  hint  from  Carlos,  Tug  said  nothing 
about  their  friendship. 

When  the  first  ripples  of  success  reached  De- 
troit, she  affected  to  believe  that  she  was  being 
taken  for  a  ride,  and  then  receded  coyly  until 
the  arrival  of  an  engagement  ring  completed 
her  surrender. 

npHE  release  date  of  "Docks  and  Derelicts" 
■•-  endeared  Mr.  Monahan  with  that  large  sec- 
tion of  the  public  which  loves  vicarious  terror. 
Condescending  hon  nwls  trickled  from  the  pens 
of  viperish  critics  and  Sadie,  watching  the 
waterfront  idyll  with  more  than  a  little  awe, 
decided  that  spinach  would  do  if  you  couldn't 
have  broccoli,  and  wired  Tug  that  she  would 
leave  for  the  coast  on  the  next  train. 

Five  days  later  she  was  walking  sturdily  up 
the  ramp  at  the  Southern  Pacific  station  in  Los 
Angeles,  looking  eagerly  for  Tug's  familiar 
thatch,  when  an  untidy  young  man  touched 
her  arm. 

"I  got  a  ten  spot  that  says  you're  Sadie 
Allen,"  he  said  huskily. 

That  spruce  young  woman  eyed  him  with 
disfavor.  The  accoster  was  garbed  ina  wrinkled 
linen  suit,  his  hair  was  like  a  tangle  of  brush- 
wood and  he  had  needed  a  shave  for  the  past 
three  days. 

"That's  my  name,"  she  nodded.  "What's 
the  matter  with  my  Tug?  " 

"He's  on  location,  the  big  tomato,"  said  the 
young  man,  grinning  evilly,  "and  after  hearing 
him  brag  about  his  swell  looking  girl  I  thought 
I'd  get  a  peek  at  her  so  I  told  him  I'd  meet 
you." 

He  appropriated  her  luggage  and  led  the 
way  to  a  glistening  roadster. 

"Hop  in,  momma.''  he  invited,  "and  I'll  roll 
you  out  to  the  hotel." 

Miss  .Allen  congealed  with  dignity.  "Don't 
get  so  familiar,"  she  cautioned. 

"And  why  not,"  chuckled  her  companion, 
"after  you  raving  about  me  for  months."  He 
pushed  her  rougUy  into  a  seat  and  climbed 
over  her. 

"Limber  up  your  eyes,  baby,"  he  advised, 
"and  then  congratulate  yourself  at  being  this 
close  to  your  Carlos." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,"  stammered  Sadie, 
"that  you're " 

"HpHE  kid  himself,"  said  Mr.  Cabrillo.  hic- 

■'-  cuping  slightly  as  he  started  the  car.  "This 
is  a  break  for  you,  queenie,  for  what  did  I  do 
but  leave  eight  frails  in  Beverly  Hills  weeping 
their  eyes  out  for  me." 

Sadie  stole  a  quick  glance  at  the  chi.selled  pro- 
file, now  a  mere  pasty  outline  as  his  jaw  hung 
slack. 

A  feeling  of  revulsion  gripped  her,  yet  she  was 
unable  to  tear  her  eyes  from  the  magnet.  So 
this  was  the  way  heroes  looked  when  they 
weren't  being  prompted! 

Plainly,  the  lambent  Carlos  was  as  earth>  as 
any  street  cleaner. 

She  sat  dumb  with  misery  until  the  car  slid 
to  anchor  down  an  unfrequented  side  road  on 
the  fringes  of  Elysian  Park. 

"You  look  like  a  live  wire,"  cooed  Mr.  Cab- 
rillo, undulating  toward  her  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  he  used  in  "Wrecks  of  Sex,"  "so  I  guess 
I'll  put  my  trade  mark  on  you."  And,  getting 
a  half  nelson  on  the  shrinking  Sadie,  he  bent 
his  bristly  face  to  hers,  but  not,  a  close  observer 
would  have  noted,  all  the  way.  " Kiss  me,"  he 
demanded,  and  it  became  unpleasantly  appar- 
ent that  he  was  addicted  to  the  eating  of 
hcorice. 


This  final  blow  spurred  the  horror-stricken 
girl  to  hasty  action,  and  breaking  loose  by  main 
strength,  she  faced  the  shattered  idol.  "Drive 
me  to  that  hotel  or  I'll  have  Tug  attend  to 
you,"  she  warned. 

"He  won't  be  back  until  late  this  evening," 
sneered  Carlos.  "What  right  has  that  ugly 
ogre  to  a  princess  like  you,  anyhow?  Come  on, 
give  me  that  kiss." 

"I  wouldn't  give  you  the  right  time,"  rasped 
Sadie,  "and  Tug  is  a  fine,  big,  upright  man, 
and  I  love  him." 

"You  mean  to  say  you'd  pass  me  up  for  that 
crackpot?"  asked  Mr.  Cabrillo,  fishing  another 
stick  of  licorice  from  his  pocket. 

"I  certainly  do!"  cried  Sadie.  "I  thought 
you  were  so  wonderful,  but  you're  nothing  but 
a  wrong  number  to  me.  I  should  have  had 
sense  enough  to  know  that  before  I  almost  lost 
my  Tug.  Are  you  going  to  take  me  to  that 
hotel  or  do  I  have  to  scratch  that  swell  nose  of 
yours?" 

"Heh,  heh,"  sniffed  Mr.  Cabrillo,  registering 
disdain.  "Well,  there's  plenty  of  other  dames 
who'U  let  me  trample  on  their  hearts,  girlie,  so 
I  gues.5  I'll  sidetrack  you." 

He  drove  swiftly  to  the  Roosevelt  and  de- 
posited Miss  Allen  with  the  doorman. 

"You  wouldn't  change  your  mind?"  he  said 
insinuatingly. 

"Beat  it,"  ordered  his  passenger,  "before  I 
forget  I'm  a  lady." 

"Ml  right,"  growled  Carlos,  "but  mark  my 
words,  you  proud  hussy,  you  liaven't  seen  the 
last  of  me." 

Then  for  a  moment  the  engaging  smile  that 
thrilled  feminine  hearts  flooded  his  unshaven 
face. 

"Good  luck,  Sadie,"  he  said  clearly,  and  as 
she  turned  curiously,  he  swerved  the  car 
quickly  into  the  traffic  before  he  started 
laughing. 

"pIGHT  o'clock  found  Sadie  at  her  window 
-'—'watching  the  soft  purple  dusk  of  the  Cali- 
fornia evening  creep  across  the  ragged  foothills 
to  sponge  out  the  pastel  shades  of  twilight.  The 
pattern  of  life  was  being  woven  out  in  all  that 
mysterious  blur,  but  where,  pondered  Miss 
AUen  somewhat  impatiently,  was  the  home- 
spun thread  that  belonged  to  her?  Truly,  love 
was  more  exasperating  than  ironing  an  ac- 
cordion-plaited shirt. 

The  purple  was  melting  into  velvety  black- 
ness when  the  door  crashed  open  to  reveal  Mr. 
Monahan  bulging  from  a  new  shepherd's  plaid 
suit  with  an  expression  of  mixed  apology  and 
joy- 
Having  profited  by  a  close  study  of  Carlos' 
technique,  he  advanced  determinedly  and  en- 
folded Miss  .Allen  in  a  classic  embrace,  to  which 
she  yielded  without  undue  struggling. 

Tug  was  no  parlor  snake,  she  told  herself  as  a 
rib  or  two  creaked  dangerously.  Here  he  was, 
starched,  pressedand  scrubbed  to  afresh  virility 
that  overcame  such  handicaps  as  a  squashed 
proboscis. 

Finally,  after  ten  minutes  of  the  usual 
amorous  nothings,  he  came  up  for  air. 

"I'd  of  got  here  sooner,  but  we've  been  doin' 
desert  stuff  out  in  the  Jlojave  for  the  last  three 
weeks,  and  I  wanted  to  get  cleaned  up,"  he  ad- 
vised. "Did  Carlos  take  good  care  of  you, 
honey? " 

"  T^ON'T  mention  him,  the  rowdy  scalawag," 
-'-^shrilled  Sadie. 

"Hey,"  admonished  her  suitor,  "you  don't 
want  to  be  knockin'  him  like  that.  Why,  if  he 
hadn't  managed  to  get  away  a  day  before  me, 
there'd  been  nobody  to  meet  you.  Although," 
mused  Mr.  Monahan,  ^vrinkling  his  brow,  "just 
why  they  held  me  over  is  beyond  me,  because 
I  didn't  do  nothin'  to  speak  of." 

"He  tried  to  play  you  for  a  sucker,  that's  all." 
"You  can't  talk  that  way  about  my  pal," 
asserted  the  mystified  Tug.  "Shame  on  you, 
after  him  helpin'  me  with  the  church  arrange- 
ments and  all.  Maybe  he  still  looked 
weary  after  three  weeks  of  inhalin'  sand  but, 
he's  a  swell  actor  and  a  swell  gentleman  for 
lookin'  after  you  when  he  could  have  been 
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home   with  his  wife  and  kids.     What's  got 

into  you,  anyhow you  used  to   be   nuts 

about  him." 

"Wife  and  kids!"  screeched  Sadie.  "Oh, 
tlie,  the " 

"Cut  it  out,"  said  Mr.  IMonahan  sternly. 
"He's  a  grand  guy.  and  I  wouldn't  harm  a  hair 
of  his  head.     Furthermore,  he's  just  what  you 
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used   to    call   him   and   hi 
tomorrow." 

"I  hate  him,"  sobbed  the  girl 
is  you." 

"That's  a  kayo  line,"  chuckled  Tug  as  he 
kissed  her,  "but  we  can't  get  along  without 
Carlos.  Whoe\-er  heard  of  a  classy  weddin' 
without  a  best  man?  " 
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Brenon's  ingenious  scheme  of  concealing  lead  discs  in  her  shoes, 
skirt  hems,  collar  and  sleeves.  As  soon  as  the  picture  is  completed 
Miss  Westover  will  diet  and  exercise  to  get  back  to  normal  weight 
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!  Town State ! 


P 


Youthful 
White  Skin 

This  New 
Quick  Way! 

Here's  a  wonderful  new  way  to 
make  your  complexion  radiantly 
clear  and  lovely  —  to  banish  those 
stubborn  freckles,  blackheads  and 
blemishes  —  to  eradicate  prominent  nose 
pores  —  to  erase,  as  if  by  magic,  that  dull 
off-color  look  that  makes  you  seem  years 
older  than  you  are!  Ordinary  cosmetics  are 
useless  against  these  enemies  of  beauty. 
But  Golden  Peacock  Bleach  Cremesucceeds 
because  it  incorporates  a  famous  healing 
and  purifying  agent  in  a  basic  beauty  creme. 
On  contact  with  your  face  i  t  neutralizes  the 
dermal  elements  that  cause  aging  and  de- 
terioration of  the  skin.  Makes  it  shades 
whiter,  brighter,  clearer  overnight! 

Trial  jar  free  .  .  .  Get  Golden  Peacock 
Bleach  Creme  at  drug  or  department  stores 
...  or  we  will  send  you,  FREE,  a  generous 
sample.  Just  mail  your  name  and  address  to 

GOLDEN  PEACOCK,  INC. 
23  Oak  St.,  Paris,  Tenn. 

IVRITERS..^  new 

field  ...the  "talkies" ! 

The  picture  industry  is  distressed  over  the  wholly  inadequate 
supply  of  stories  for  the  new  talking  pictures. 
"I  am  more  fully  convinced  than  ever  that  the  original  story 
■writer  will  have  to  supply  the  screen's  demand  for  stories  in 
the  future". . .  Edward  J.  Montagnc,  scenario  ediior-in-chicf 
of  Paramount  Pictures,  as  reported  in  The  HoUywood  Citixai. 

Here  there  is  a  new  field  for  writers.  Write  for  the  talking 
pictures!  But  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  "talkies"  you 
must  be  able  to  judge  the  correct  relationship  between  dia- 
logue and  action — must  know  how  to  utilize  sound  for  proper 
dramatic  emphasis.  Let  Palmer  training  guide  you.  It  is 
simple,  easy  to  follow.  Personal  instruction  by  experienced 
writers.  Write  for  information. 

PALMER   INSTITUTE    OF    AUTHORSHIP 

CLAYTON  HAMILTON.  .  .PRESIDENT 

Dcpt.  12-V,   Palmer  Building,   Hollywood,  Calif. 

lam  interested  in: 

'  D  Short  Story  Writing     Name 

D  English  and 

Self-Expression 
n  Photoplay  Writing 
□  Writers'  Criticism 
Service 


Address 

^-lU  correspondence  strictly   confidential. 
No  salesman  will  call. 


Addresses  of  the  Stars 


At    Par  a  mo  u  n  t- Famous-Lasky 
Studios,  Hollywood,  Calif. 


Richard  .^rlen 
Jean  Arthur 
WiUiam  Austin 
Olga  Baclanova 
George  Bancroft 
Wallace  Beery 
Clara  Bow 
Evelyn  Brent 
Mary  Brian 
CUve  Brook 
Nancy  Carroll 
Kathryn  Carver 
Robert  Castle 
Lane  Chandler 
Ruth  Chatterton 
Maurice  Chevalier 
Chester  Conklin 
Gary  Cooper 
Richard  Dix 
Paul  Guertzman 

At  Metro-Goldwyn 
ver  City,  Calif. 
Renee  Adoree 
George  K.  Arthur 
Nils  .Asther 
Lionel  Barrymore 
John  Mack  Brown 
Lon  Chaney 
Joan  Crawford 
Karl  Dane 
Marion  Davies 
Josephine  Dunn 
Greta  Garbo 
John  Gilbert 
Raymond  Hackett 
William  Haines 
Phyllis  Haver 
Leila  Hyams 


James  Hall 
Neil  Hamilton 
O.  P.  Heggie 
Doris  Hill 
Phillips  Holmes 
Emil  Jannings 
Jack  Luden 
Frederic  March 
Adolphe  Menjou 
David  Newell 
Jack  Oakie 
Warner  Oland 
Guy  OUver 
William  Powell 
Esther  Ralston 
Charles  Rogers 
Ruth  Taylor 
Florence  Vidor 
Fay  Wray 


-Mayer  Studios,  Cul- 

Dorothy  Janis 
Buster  Keaton 
Charles  King 
Gwen  Lee 
Bessie  Love 
Tim  McCoy 
Conrad  Nagel 
Ramon  Novarro 
Edward  Nugent 
Anita  Page 
Aileen  Pringle 
Dorothy  Sebastian 
Norma  Shearer 
Lewis  Stone 
Ernest  Torrence 
Raquel  Torres 

1401    No.    Western 
Calif. 
Janet  Gaynor 
George  Jessel 
Ivan  Linow 
Edmund  Lowe 
Sharon  Lynn 
Farrell  MacDonald 
Victor  McLaglen 
I^is  Moran 
Charles  Morton 
Barry  Norton 
George  O'Brien 
Sally  Phipps 
David  Rollins 
Arthur  Stone 
Nick  Stuart 
Don  Terry 
Helen  Twelvetrees 


At    Fox    Studios, 
Avenue,  Hollywood, 

Frank  .\lbertson 
Mary  Astor 
Ben  Bard 
Warner  Baxter 
Marjorie  Beebe 
Rex  Bell 
Dorothy  Burgess 
Warren  Burke 
Sue  Carol 
Sammy  Cohen 
June  CoUyer 
Louise  Dresser 
Nancy  Drexel 
Mary  Duncan 
Charles  Eaton 
Charles  Farrell 
Earle  Foxe 

At  Warner  Brothers  Studios,  5842  Sunset 
Blvd.,  Hollywood,  Calif. 


At    RKO    Studios,    780    Gower    Street, 
Hollywood,  Calif. 


Buzz  Barton 
Sally  Blane 
OUve  Borden 
Betty  Compson 


John  Barrymore 
Monte  Blue 
Betty  Bronson 
William  Collier,  Jr. 
Dolores  Costello 
Louise  Fazenda 


.Audrey  Ferris 
,A1  Jolson 
Davey  Lee 

May  Mc.Avoy 
Grant  Withers 


Lina  Basquette 
John  Boles 
Ethlyn  Claire 
Kathryn  Crawford 
Reginald  Denny 
Jack  Dougherty 
Lorayne  DuVal 
Ruth  Elder 
Hoot  Gibson 
Dorothy  Gulliver 
Otis  Harlan 
Raymond  Keane 
Merna  Kennedy 


Barbara  Kent 
Beth  Laemmle 
Arthur  Lake 
Laura  La  Plante 
George  Lewis 
Fred  Mackaye 
Ken  Maynard 
Mary  Nolan 
Mary  Philbin 
Eddie  Phillips 
Joseph  Schildkraut 
Glenn  Tryon 
Barbara  Worth 


Bebe  Daniels 
Frankie  Darro 
Bob  Steele 
Tom  Tyler 


At  Pathe  Studios,  Culver  City,  Calif. 

Robert  .\rmstrong  Alan  Hale 

William  Boyd  Jeanette  Loff 

Junior  Coghlan  Carol  Lombard 

At    First    National    Studios,    Burbank, 
Calif. 


Richard  Barthelmess 
Bilhe  Dove 
Corinne  Griffith 
Doris  Kenyon 
Dorothy  Mackaill 


Colleen  Moore 
Jack  Mulhall 
Donald  Reed 
MUton  SUls 
Ahce  White 


At    United    Artists    Studios,    1041    No. 
Formosa  Avenue,  Hollywood,  Calif. 


Don  Alvarado 
Fannie  Brice 
Douglas  Fairbanks 
Mary  Pickford 


Gilbert  Roland 
Norma  Talmadge 
Constance  Talmadge 
Lupe  Velez 


At  Columbia  Studios,  1438  Gower  Street, 
Hollywood,  Calif. 


Olive  Borden 
William  Collier,  Jr. 
Ralph  Gra\'es 
Jack  Holt 
Margaret  Livingston 


JacqueUne  Logan 
Ben  Lyon 
Shirley  Mason 
Dorothy  ReNaer 
Lois  Wilson 


In  care  of  Samuel  Goldwyn,  7210  Santa 
Monica  Blvd.,  Hollywood,  Calif. 


\'ilma  Banky 
Walter  Byron 


Ronald  Colman 
Lily  Damita 


In  care  of  the  Edwin  Carewe  Productions, 
Tec-Art  Studios,  HoUjrwood,  Calif. 


Dolores  Del  Rio 
Roland  Drew 


Rita  Carewe 
LeRoy  Mason 


At    Universal    Studios,    Universal    City, 
Calif. 


Robert  Agnew,  6357  La  Mirada  .\venue, 
Hollywood,  Cahf. 

Jackie  Coogan,  673  South  Oxford  .Avenue, 
Los  -Angeles,  Cahf. 

Virginia  Brown  Faire,  1212  Gower  Street, 
Hollywood,  Calif. 

GUda  Gray,  22  East  60th  Street,  New  York 
City. 

WiUiam  S.  Hart,  6404  Sunset  Blvd.,  Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

Lloyd  Hughes,  616  Taft  Building,  Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

Harold  Lloyd,  6640  Santa  Monica  Blvd., 
Hollywood,  Calif. 

Bert  Lytell,  P.  O.  Box  235,  HoUywood,  Calif. 

Patsy   Ruth   Miller,   808    Crescent  Drive, 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Pat    O'MaUey,    1832    Taft    Avenue,    Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Herbert  Rawlinson,  1735  Highland  Street 
Los  Angeles,  Cahf.  ' 

Ruth   Roland,   3828    WUshire    Blvd.,   Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Estelle  Taylor,  5254  Los  Feliz   Blvd.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif 
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Save  me,  Cyriiy^  Cried  Susie 
the  Sewing  Machine  Girl 


You  don't  go  to  see  magic  lantern  shows 
any  more,  do  you?  Then  why  waste  time 
and  money  on  ordinary  talkies?  M-G-M, 
in  marvelous  pictures  like  "The  Broad ivay 
Melody"  and  "The  Trial  of  Mary  Dugan," 
has  made  the  early  talking  pictures  seem 
just  as  old  fashioned  today  as  the  old  stere- 
optican  pictures  of  our  grandfathers'  day. 


*  —and  now 

The  NEWEST  and  GREATEST 

ALL-TALKING  PICTURE 

*^ Sinner?  .  .  .  Yes/  .  .  .  hut  in  the 
eyes  of  humanity  she  is  an  angel!*' 

The  world's  most  famous  emotional  drama  now  truly 
immortalized  by  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  in  the  sen- 
sational all-talking  picture — MADAME  X.  For  power, 
pathos,  and  gripping  humanity  the  screen  has  not 
had  its  equal.  RUTH  CHATTERTON,  in  the  finest  per- 
formance of  her  career,  makes  it  one  of  the  greatest 
attractions  of  all  times.  Lewis  Stone,  Raymond 
Hackett  and  a  great  supporting  cast  perform  bril- 
liantly under  Lionel  Barrymore's  direction.  Don't 
miss  this  truly  remarkable  drama.  You'll  never  for- 
give yourself  if  you  do! 

Qfludiwtt 


Cast   out 

from  the  lux- 
ury   of    h 
home.      Tor 
from  the  side  of 
her  babe.  And  then 
that    never-to-be-for- 
gotten moment  when 
her  own  son  rises  to 
defend  her  whom 
he  kno'ws  only 
as  "Madame 


From  the  play  by  Alexandre 

Bisson.      Dialogue 

by    WiUard 

Mack 


99 

out  of 

100  people 

who  see  it  proclaim 

it  the  most  stirringpicture' 

they   have    ever   experienced 


She   sia' 

ned,    and 
the  world  ex- 
acted   a    heavy 
penalty.     Follow 
the  tragic,  heart- 
breaking career  of 
the  mysterious 
*voman  known 
as  "Madame 
X." 


Other 


Successes   Now  Playing 


"The  Broadway   Melody"— conceded  to   be   the   greatest  all-talking,  all- 

singing,  all-dancing  picture  ever  made. 
"The  Trial  of  Mary  Dugan"— greater  even  than  the  sensational  stage  success. 
"The    Idle    Rich"— based    on   the    New   York    success,    "White    Collars." 

The  Last  of  Mrs.  Cheney"— the  famed  stage  play.    With  Norma  Shearer. 

'Thunder" — Lon  Chaney's  greatest  dramatic  success. 
"Marianne"— the  new  starring  hit  of  Marion  Davies. 
"Wonder  of  Women"— Clarence  Brown's  sensational  romantic  drama. 


ETRO-GOLDWlC 


ITER 


"More  Stars   Than  There  Are  in  Heaven" 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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Tune  up  your  vocal  cords! 
You  11  -want  to  join  ^vitll 
Colleen  m  the  cnorus  of  these 
3  catcliy,  new  song  liits^ 
"Smiling  Irisli  Eyes,  "A 
W^ee  Bit  o'  Love,  a  no 
"Then  I  Can  Ride  Home 
Wilt  Ym.~ 

MCCORMICK 

aWILLIAMA. 

SEITER?WKft« 


tsr" t*i!  ::::iv-  rV    ,^ ,...-  -.its. 
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Brief    Reviews    of    Current    Pictures 


[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  15  ] 


LOVE  IN  THE  DESERT— F BO.— Smart  and 
funny  version  of  the  good  old  hot-sand  stuff,  with 
Olive  Borden.  Hugh  Trevor,  Noah  Beery.  Part 
Talkie.     (April.) 

LUCKY  BOY — TiCfany-Stahl.— In  which  George 
Jessel  does  a  Jolson  and  goes  in  for  tear-jerking. 
Part  Talkie.     (March.) 

LURE  OF  THE  SOUTH  SEAS,  THE— Coopera- 
tive.— Picturesque,  authentic  South  Sea  story,  filmed 
among  tliosc  dream  isles.    Silent.     {May.) 

•     MADAME   X — M.-G.-M. — Fine  performance 
by   Ruth  Chatterton  in  this  rcUable   old  sob 
producer.    .All  Talkie.    (July.) 

MANHATTAN  KNIGHTS— Excellent.— Crooks, 
a  plot  witli  wliiskers,  but  plenty  of  action.  Silent. 
(,March.) 

MAN  HIGHER  UP,  THE— M.-G.-M.— Three-reel 
talkie,  with  Robert  Edeson  and  Hobart  Bosworth  in 
fine  voice.    Heavy  drammer.    All  Talkie.    (April.) 

MAN  I  LOVE,  THE — Paramount. — A  slight 
story,  but  you'll  like  Richard  Arlen's  work.  All 
Talkie.    (J:dy.) 

MAN'S  MAN,  A — Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  — 
Lively  satire  of  Hollywood  hfe  as  it  isn't.  But  funny. 
Sound.     (Feb.) 

MARQUIS  PREFERRED  —  Paramount.— Light, 
sophisticated  and  amusing  Menjou  comedy.  Silent. 
IFeb.) 

MASKED  EMOTIONS— Fox. — Good  melodrama 
of  adventure  and  brotherly  love.    Silent.    (July.) 

MATA  HARI:  THE  RED  DANCER— National 
Big  Three  Production. — German  importation  that 
relates,  in  a  confused  fashion,  some  of  the  exploits  of 
tlie  notorious  spy.    Silent.     (Feb.) 

MOTHER'S  BOY— Pathe.— Just  another  Jolson 
plot,  only  tills  time  the  singer  is  an  Irishman,  Morton 
Downey.    All  Talkie.     (July.) 

MOULIN  ROUGE— World  Wide.— Paris  boulevard 
piece  made  in  Paris  and  London  by  A.  E.  Dupont, 
with  a  Russian  star,  Mile.  Chckova.    Sound,   tipril.) 

•  MY  MAN — Warners. — A  chance  to  hear  Fan- 
nie Brice  sing  all  her  best  songs.  Not  much  on 
storv.  but  a  good  Vitaphone  novelty.  Part  Talkie. 
(March.) 

•  MYSTERIOUS  ISLAND,  THE— M.-G.-M.— 
Beautiful  and  thrilling  all-color  production 
based  on  Jules  Verne's  story.  Entertaining  fantasy. 
Sound.     (.May.) 

NAUGHTY  DUCHESS,  THE— Tiffany-Stahl.— 
Lame  effort  at  sophisticated  farce.    Silent.     (Feb.) 

NAVAJO — Goodwill. — Lives  and  habits  of  the 
Navajo  Indians,  shot  among  them.  Very  educational. 
Just  a  little  longer  news  reel.    Silent.     (May.) 

NEW  YEAR'S  EVE— Fox.— Dripping  with  senti- 
mentality and  sticky  with  melodrama.  Sound. 
(June.) 

NOISY  NEIGHBORS  —  Pathe.  —  Slapstick  and 
trite  melodrama.     Part  Talkie.     (Feb.) 

NO  MORE  CHILDREN— Broughton.— Tasteless 
and  worthless  birth  control  propaganda.  Don't  be 
fooled,  it's  just  stupid.     Silent.     (June.) 

NOTHING  BUT  THE  TRUTH— Paramount.— 
Richard  Dix  in  an  old,  but  good,  stage  farce.  .A 
pleasant  evening's  entertainment.    All  Talkie.  (July.) 

NOTHING  TO  WEAR— Columbia.— Light  but 
entertaining  farce  that  isn't  liard  to  watch.  Silent. 
(March.) 

NOT  QUITE  DECENT— Fox.— Louise  Dresser 
also  does  an  Al  Jolson.  Can  you  bear  it?  Part 
Talkie.     (July.) 

OBJECT,  ALIMONY— Columbia. — He  done  right 
by  our  Nell,  the  little  shop-girl,  but  it  all  made  a  trite 
and  feeble  picture.    Silent,     (.\pril.) 

OFFICE  SCANDAL,  THE— Pathe.— Very  funny 
comedy  of  newspaper  life.     Part  Talkie.     (Feb.) 

ONE  MAN  DOG,  THE— FBO.— Exhibiting  the 
more  tlian  Hollywood  intelligence  of  Ranger.  Silent. 
(Feb.) 

•  OUR  MODERN  MAIDENS— M.-G.-M.  — 
Joan  Crawford  and  Doug  Fairbanks,  Jr..  in  a 
sequel  to  "Our  Dancing  Daugliters."  Must  you  be 
told  that  it's  a  sure-lirc  hit?    Part  Talkie.     (July.) 

OUTLAWED— FBO.— Not  so  hot,  Mr.  Mix,  not 
so  hot!    Silent.    (March.) 


PACE  THAT  KILLS,  THE— True  Life.— One  of 
those  propaganda  films — aimed  at  the  dope  evil.  And 
dull.    Silent.     (Feb.) 

•  PAGAN,  THE— M.-G.-M.— Beautifully  made 
South  Sea  romance,  witli  fine  work  by  Ramon 
Novarro,  Renec  .Adoree  and  others.  See  it.  Sound. 
(April.) 

PAWNS  OF  PASSION— World  Wide.— Rather 
better  than  its  title  and  also  better  than  most  foreign 
productions.     Silent.     (July.) 

PEACOCK  FAN,  THE— Chesterfield.— A  quickie 
mystery  melodrama  that  could  only  happen  in  the 
films.  Tom  ("Big  Parade")  O'Brien  in  it.  Silent. 
(May.) 

PHIPPS — Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.— A  short  talkie 
sketch  that  you'll  forget  before  you  leave  the  theater. 
All  Talkie.     (Feb.) 


This  is  the  first  publicity  picture 
that  Mrs.  Ken  Maynard  ever  lias 
had  taken  with  her  husband.  She 
has  always  contended  that  she 
should  not  share  her  husband's 
professional  limelight.  But  the 
Western  star  roped  her  into  this 
snapshot 


PLUNGING  HOOFS — Universal. — Forthose  who 
are  crazy  over  liorses,  horses,  horses.     Silent.    (June.) 

POINTS  WEST — Universal.— Good  old-fashioned 
Western  melodrama.     Silent.     (June.) 

PREP  AND  PEP— Fox.— Good  boys'  story  of  life 
in  a  military  academy.    Sound.     (March.) 

PRINCE  OF  HEARTS,  THE — Imperial.— Weak 
carboncopy  of  "The  Merry  Widow."    Silent.   (July.) 

QUEEN  OF  THE  NIGHT  CLUBS— Warners.— 

Texas  Guinan  in  a  phoney  story  of  silly  revels.  Of 
course,  if  you  want  to  get  a  look  at  Tex,  here  she  is. 
Part  Talkie.     (June.) 

QUITTER,  THE— Columbia. — Rather  trite  story 
redeemed  by  an  effective  climax.    Silent.    (July.) 


RAINBOW,  THE— Tiffany-Stahl.- Good  melo- 
drama of  a  fake  gold  rush.    Sound.     (Feb.) 

RAINBOW  MAN,  THE— S9no-Art-Paramount.— 
In  which  Eddie  Dowling  does  his  version  of  the  Jolson 
story.  But  he  has  an  attractive  personality.  All 
Talkie.    (July.) 

REDEEMING  SIN,  THE  —  Warners.  —  Latin 
Quarter  atmosphere  mingled  with  religious  hysteria. 
The  story  is  improbable,  but  the  picture  has  a  certain 
pull.     Part  Talkie.     (March.) 

REDSKIN  —  Paramount.  —  Richard  Dix  scores 
again  in  a  magnificent  color  picture  of  an  Indian  love 
stori'  that  will  delight  your  eyel    Sound.     (Feb.) 

RED  SWORD,  THE— FBO.— Rough  old  Russia 
before  the  Revolution,  with  a  big  chance  for  our  old 
pal,  Carmel  Myers.    Silent.     (April.) 

•  RESCUE,  THE  — Goldwyn-United  Artists.— 
Ronald  Colman  at  his  best.  But  an  unsatisfac- 
tory debut  for  the  charming  Lily  Damita.  Too  much 
Conrad  plot,  but  good  atmosphere  and  detail. 
Sound.     (March.) 

RESTLESS  YOUTH— Columbia.  —  Just  a  very 
old — and  very  clieap — story.    Silent.     (Feb.) 

•  RIVER,  THE— Fox. — An  unusual  and  daring 
story,  well  played  by  Charles  Farrell  and  Mary 
Duncan.  A  drama  that  is  not  for  the  children. 
Part  Talkie.     (March.) 

ROARING  FIRES— Ellbee.— Not  only  silent  but 
positively  dumb.     (July.) 

ROYAL  RIDER,  THE— First  National.— Ken 
Maynard  in  still  another  mythical  kingdom.  Can't 
keep  cowboys  on  the  range.    Oh,  dear.    Silent.  (A/ay.) 

SALVAGE — Supreme. — All  a  picture  should  not 
be.    Silent.     (June.) 

SATANESQUE- Sparta.— An  American  film,  but 
European  in  treatment,  with  its  story  of  class  con- 
flict in  romance.    Silent.     (March.) 

SATURDAY'S  CHILDREN— First  National.— 
It  was  a  Pulitzer  prize  stage  play,  but  the  movie  ver- 
sion is  slow.  And  Corinne  C^riifith  is  miscast.  Part 
Talkie.    (July.) 

SEVEN  FOOTPRINTS  TO  SATAN  —  First 
National. — 1  love  the  title,  don't  you?  But  un- 
fortunately it's  just  a  hodgepodge  mystery  story. 
Sound.     (Feb.) 

SHADY  LADY,  THE— Pathe.— Good  acting, 
some  mystery  and  sharp  comedy.    Part  Talkie.  (Feb.) 

SHANGHAI  ROSE — Rayart.— .A  rewriting  of  the 
old  Madame  X  angle,  with  Irene  Rich,  as  the  mothah, 
fighting  vainly  to  save  it  all  from  the  bow-wows  of 
boredom.     Silent.     (May.) 

SHE  GOES  TO  WAR— United  Artists.— Eleanor 
Boardman  gives  a  superb  performance  of  a  society 
girl  who  turns  fighter.  And  the  battle  scenes  are 
wonderful.  An  excellent,  but  not  great,  picture. 
Sound.     (June.) 

SHIP  MATES — Educational.— In  the  Navy  with 
Lupino  Lane.  Plenty  of  laugiis  as  the  pies  and  dishes 
go  whizzing  by.    All  talkie.    (July.) 

SHIPS  OF  THE  NIGHT— Rayart.— South  Sea 
life  seen  by  someone  never  off  Main  Street.  Just  too 
kiddisli  for  an>'tliing.    Silent.     (April.) 

SHOPWORN  ANGEL,  THE— Paramount.— War- 
time love  story  of  a  naughty  chorus  girl  and  an  inno- 
cent boy.  With  real  drama  and  heart  interest.  Part 
Talkie.     (Feb.) 

•     SHOW    BOAT — Universal.— Lavish    produc- 
tion   of   a   colorful    novel    that    deserved    less 
obvious  direction.     Part  Talkie.     (June.) 

SIDESHOW,  THE— Columbia.— Hold  on  to 
something!  -An  original  circus  yarni  Little  Billie 
plays  the  lead  in  this  story  of  a  midget's  battle  for 
success.    Silent.     (May.) 

SILENT  SENTINEL,  THE— Chesterfield.  —  A 
crook  drama,  of  all  oddities!    Silent.     (Feb.) 

SIN  SISTER,  THE— Fox.— An  Alaskan  melo- 
drama that  has  good  suspense  and  excellent  acting. 
Sound.     (June.) 

SKY  SKIDDER,  THE— Universal.— They  are 
aviators  now,  instead  of  cowboys.  And  the  thrills  are 
new.    Silent.     (March.) 

SMALL  TOWN  SINNERS— Hugo  Brahn.  — 
German  fillum,  with  most  of  the  action  in  a  barroom. 

Silent.     (Feb.) 

SOME      MOTHER'S      BOY— Rayart.— Quickie 

hokum.    Silent.     (June.) 

[  PLEASE  TURN  TO  PAGE  140  ] 
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HOW 

NOT  SO  LONG  AGO,  perhaps  within  the  memory  of  the  reader,  horse- 
less carriages  whizzed  by  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour  and 
innocent  bystanders  declared  that  "wonders  would  never  cease". 
Only  yesterday,  it  seems,  the  talking  motion  picture  was  an  illusive 
hope — something  for  inventors  to  dream  about.  Today  it  is  an  actuality, 
universally  known  and  already  regarded  by  a  public,  accustomed  to 
marvels,  as  an  accepted  and  established  form  of  entertainment.  In  a  sur- 
prisingly brief  period  of  time  the  miraculous  has  become  a  commonplace. 

A  Glanee  Backtrard 

Since  Movietone  is  now  the  accepted  method  of  talking  picture  production,  it 
may  be  well  to  trace  the  growth    of  this  new  form    of  dramatic  expression. 

In  1911,  Theodore  W.  Case  started  to  experiment  with  a  process  o{ photograph- 
ing sound  on  film.  In  1916,  Earl  I.  Sponable  joined  him  and  they  worked  together. 

Early  in  1926,  they  presented  their  idea  to  William  Fox  as  a  workable  basis 
for  perfectly  synchronized  reproduction  of  sound  and  action.  With  characteristic 
keenness  of  judgment  and  foresight,  Mr.  Fox  recognized  the  potential  value  of 
the  idea  and  agreed  to  finance  further  experiments  in  his  own  laboratories. 

In  January,  1927,  Fox  Movietone  was  first  introduced  to  the  public  at  the  Sam 
Harris  Theater  in  New  York.  In  October, the  first  all-Movietone  newsreel  was  shown 
at  the  Roxy  Theater  in  New  York. 

Developments  came  swiftly.  June  of  1928  saw  the  first  all-dialog  comedy  in 
two  reels — the  Fox  Movietone  production  "The  Family  Picnic."  Six  months  later, 
the  talking  picture  emerged  as  a  distinct,  full-fledged  entertainment  with  the  pres- 
entation of  "In  Old  Arizona,"  the  first  feature-length,  all-dialog  talking  picture 
ever  made  almost  wholly  out  of  doors.  "In  Old  Arizona"  not  only  broke  all  box 
office  records — it  definitely  established  the  talking  picture  as  a  separate,  distinct 
medium  of  expression — neither  screen,  nor  stage,  nor  yet  a  hybrid  combination  of 
both,  but  a  unique,  different  form,  requiring  a  new  technique  and  offering  new 
possibilities  for  artistic  development. 

His  judgment  in  the  future  of  Movietone  so  completely  vindicated,  William  Fox 
spared  no  energy  in  the  development  of  this  new  medium. 

Fox  Movietone  News  quickly  became  a  three-issue-a-week  feature,  revealing 
the  vocal  images  of  such  famous  personages  as  Calvin  Coolidge,  Alfred  E.  Smith, 
Colonel  Lindbergh,  Gene  Tunney,  George  Bernard  Shaw,  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle, 
Premier  Mussolini,  King  George  Fifth  of  England,  King  TUfonso  of  Spain  — pre- 
serving not  only  their  likenesses,  but  also  their  living  voices,  their  very  person- 
alities, for  posterity.  Today  fifty  special  Fox  Movietone  News  trucks  are  in  service 
the  world  over — reporting  in  sight  and  sound  what  happens  when  it  happens  in 
England,  France,  Germany,  Spain,  Austria,  Italy,  India,  China  and  Japan.  One  unit 
has  actually  circled  the  globe! 

At  Fox  Hills,  California,  a  new  $10,000,000  studio  has  been  especially  created 
for  the  production  of  talking  pictures.  This  gigantic  plant,  occupying  180  acres, 
is  actually  a  city  in  itself — Fox  Movietone  City.  Here  alone,  twenty-five  complete 
recording  units  are  now  in  operation. 

Every  advertisement  in  PHOTOrLAT  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 
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Many  of  the  products  of  Fox  Movietone  City  have  already  scored  phenomenal 
successes  throughout  the  United  States — "The  Black  Watch",  "Thru  Different 
Eyes",  "The  Valiant"  and  "Fox  Movietone  Follies". 

A  Pledge  for  the  Future 

The  tremendous  provision  of  physical  facilities  for  the  creation  of  Fox  Movietone 
productions  is  impressive.  But  more  wonderful  still  is  the  assurance  of  the  future 
of  Movietone. 

From  the  ranks  of  concert  singers  and  stage  players  Mr.  Fox  has  recruited 
some  of  the  most  brilliant  stars  of  this  generation — John  McCormack,  Lenore 
Ulric, William  Collier,  Will  Rogers,  George  Jessel,  Walter  Catlett,  Dorothy  Burgess, 
Mary  Duncan,  to  name  only  a  few. 

To  provide  the  vehicles  in  which  these  stars  will  be  presented  to  the  public, 
Mr.  Fox  has  assembled  a  veritable  host  of  outstanding  dramatists,  composers  and 
playwrights.  Oscar  Straus,  the  famous  Viennese  composer,  has  composed  the  first 
operetta  for  Fox  Movietone,  "Married  in  Holl}'wood."  DeSylva,  Brown  and 
Henderson,  famous  as  popular  song  writers,  have  ^vritten  a  musical  comedy, 
"Sunny  Side  Up,"  in  which  Janet  Gaynor  is  to  be  heard.  Laurence  Stallings  and 
Maxwell  Anderson,  authors  of  "What  Price  Glory"  have  written  "The  Cock  Eyed 
World"  in  which  Victor  McLaglen  and  Edmund  Lowe  will  appear  under  the 
direction  of  Raoul  Walsh. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  motion  pictures  has  there  been  marshalled  in 
its  service  so  varied,  so  magnificent  an  array  of  talent!  Never  before  has  the 
theater-loving  public  been  able  to  look  forward  to  such  a  feast  of  rare  and 
excellent  entertainment  as  is  now  in  the  making  in  Movietone  City! 

And  under  the  intelligent,  resourceful  and  courageous  leadership  of  William 
Fox,  Movietone  will  live  up  to  the  high  promise  it  holds.  It  will  take  the  place 
it  justly  deserves  in  the  realm  of  theatre  art  —  a  place  unique  and  distinct. 

This  is  a  pledge  to  the  great  entertainment  loving  public  of  America.  And 
the  entire  Fox  organization  is  united  in  a  determination  to  keep  that  pledge! 
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Now  Victor  McLaglen  as  Flagg  and  Edmund  Lowe  as  Quirt 
talk  in  THE  COCK  EYED  WORLD,  directed  by  Raoul  Walsh 


Janet  Gaynor  and  Charles  Farrell 

sing    in  an  original  musical  comedy 

SUNNY  SIDE  UP 

composed  by  DeSylva,  Brown  and  Henderson 

ELINOR  GLYN'S 

first  talking  picture 

SUCH  MEN  ARE  DANGEROUS 

enacted  by  Warner  Baxter  and  Mary  Duncan 


Will  Rogers 

talks  straight  from  the  screen  in  Homer  Croy'e  story 

THEY  HAD  TO  SEE  PARIS 

directed  by  Frank  Borzage  icith  dialog  by  Owen  Davis 

NormaTerris&  J.  Harold  Murray  singing 
MARRIED  IN  HOLLYWOOD 

an  original  operetta  composed  for  Fox  Mo^-ietone 
by  Oscar  Straos 


Lenore  Ulric 

in  her  talking  screen  debnt 

FROZEN  JUSTICE 

with  Louis  Wollieim 

Warner  Baxter 

as 

THE  CISCO  KID 

in  a  colorful  outdoor  talking  picture 
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If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you  with  the  June  and  July 
Photoplay,  just  send  50c  to 
Photoplay  Magazine,  750  N. 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  and 
they  will  be  sent  by  return 
mail,  or  if  you  prefer  to  take 
advantage  of  our  Special  Six 
Months'  Contest  rate,  send 
|5i.25  and  we  will  mail  you  the 
June  and  July  Photoplay  and 
enter  your  subscription  for  4 
months,  starting  with  the  Sep- 
tember issue  (total  6  issues). 

What  a  Subscription 
to  PHOTOPLAY 
Will  Bring  You 

More  than  a  thousand  pictures  of 
photoplayers  and  illustrations  of  their 
worlv   and   pastime. 

Scores  of  interesting  articles  about  the 
people   you   see  on   the   screen. 

Splendidly  written  short  stories,  some 
of  which  you  will  see  acted  at  your 
moving  picture  theater. 

The  Iritl/i,  and  nothing  but  the  Inil/i,  about 
motion  pictures,  the  stars,  and  the  industry. 
You  have  read  this  issue  of  Photoplay  so 
there  is  no  necessity  for  telling  you  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  superbly  illustrated, 
the  best  written  and  the  most  attractively 
printed  magazines  published  today — and 
alone  in  its  field  of  motion  pictures. 

Send  money  order  or  check  to 

PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE 

Dept.  14-H,  750  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
CHICAGO 

The  coupon  below  is  for  your  convenience 


I    PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE 

■    Dept.  14-H    750  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

I    Gentlemen:     I     enclose      herewith     SI. 25 

■    (Canada,  §1.50;  Foreign,  $1-75).  for  which 
you  will  kindly  enter  my  subscription  for 
I   Photoplay  Magazine  for  sis  months. 

■    Send  me  the  June  and  July  PHOTOPLAY 
and  enter  my  subscription  for  four  months 
I    effective  with  September  issue. 


Name 


I    Street  Address . 
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SOMME,  THE— New  Era.— Made  in  Britain.  A 
grim  presentation  of  the  Somme  campaign  of  1916. 
Silent.     {Feb.) 

SONNY  BOY — Warners. — They've  put  poor 
little  Davey  Lee  in  a  bedroom  farce!  The  kid  is 
swell,  the  film  a  disappointment.    Part  Talkie.  {May.) 

•     SPEAKEASY— Fox.— The  talkies'  first  melo- 
drama of  tlie  prize  ring  and  the  under-cover 
barrooms.     Fast  entertainment.     All  Talkie.     (May.) 

SPEED  CLASSIC,  THE— Excellent.— An  auto- 
mobile racing  picture — and  just  like  all  the  others. 
Silent.     {Feb.) 

SPITE  MARRIAGE— Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  — 
One  of  the  best  that  Buster  Keaton  has  made, 
with  Dorothy  Sebastian  excellent.  Don't  miss. 
Sound.     (April.) 

SQUALL,  THE— First  National.— All  about  a  bad. 
bad  baby  vamp.  The  film  doesn't  click.  All  Talkie. 
{July.) 

SQUARE  SHOULDERS— Pathe— A  story  of 
father  love,  with  Louis  Wolheim  as  the  hard-boiled 
dad.     Part  Talkie.     {March.) 

STOOL  PIGEON— Columbia.— Gang  melodrama. 

Silent.     {Feb.) 

STRANGE  CARGO— Pathe.— Another  mystery, 
this  time  on  board  a  yacht,  with  an  all-stage  cast.  All 
Talkie.     {April.) 

W  STRONG  BOY— Fox.— Victor  McLaglen  in  a 
"^r  rattling  good  comedy  drama,  with  the  star  as 
head  man  of  the  baggage  smashers.    Sound.    {April.) 

•  STUDIO  MURDER  MYSTERY,  THE  — 
Paramount.  —  Photoplay's  thrilling  serial 
comes  to  the  screen  and  makes  a  corking  melodrama. 
All  Talkie.     {July.) 

SUNSET  PASS— Paramount.— Jack  Holt  in  one 
of  the  best  Westerns  in  months.  And  Jack's  a  sheriff. 
Dearie  me!     Silent.     {.April.) 

SYNCOPATION— RKC— Gay  and  jazzy  night 
club  entertainment  that  will  enliven  your  evening. 
All  Talkie.     {Juite.) 

SYNTHETIC  SIN  —  First  National.  —  Colleen 
Mnore  goes  through  her  usual  antics — but  the  story  is 
mi:>sing.    Sound.     {Feb.) 

THAT  PARTY  IN  PERSON— Pararaount.—A 
talkie  with  Eddie  Cantor,  the  only  logical  contender 
for  Al  Jolson's  crown.  Come  again,  Eddie.  All 
Talkie.     {Feb.) 

THIS  IS  HEAVEN— Goldwyn-United  Artists.— 
Vilma  Banky  talks  and  it  is  charming!  But  the 
stor\ — Cinderella,  No.  123456789.  Part  Talkie. 
{May.) 

THREE  PASSIONS.  THE— United  Artists- 
Rex  Ingram  produces  an  old-fashioned  story  of 
English  high  life,  with  Alice  Terry  still  an  ice  cake. 
Sound.     {April.) 

THREE  WEEK-ENDS— Paramount.— It  has 
Clara  Bow,  but  that's  about  all  you  can  say  for  it. 
Silent.     {Feb.) 

THRU  DIFFERENT  EYES— Fox.— More  mur- 
ders and  more  courtrooms.  The  old  story  is  cleverly 
told.    All  Talkie.    {July.) 

TIME.  THE  PLACE  AND  THE  GIRL.  THE— 

Warners. — Lively  comedy  of  what  happens  to  a  foot- 
ball hero  after  graduation.    All  Talkie.     {July.) 

TOMMY  ATKINS— World  Wide.— English  made 
production  tliat  has  the  "Beau  Geste"  atmosphere. 
Silent.      {July.) 

TRACKED — FBO. — Ranger,  the  dog,  in  a  picture 
that  is  better  than  most  human  efforts.    Silent.  {Feb.) 

TRAIL  OF  THE  HORSE  THIEVES, THE— FBO. 

— Easy-going  Western,  with  Tom  Tyler  just  lopin' 
along.  Tom  and  Frankie  Darro  together.  Silent. 
{May.) 

TRENT'S  LAST  CASE— Fox.— A  mystery  story, 
treated  like  a  farce.  And  ver>*  good.  too.  Sound. 
{June.) 

•  TRIAL  OF  MARY  DUGAN— M -G.-M.— A 
distinct  achievement,  in  that  it  is  a  literal 
translation  of  one  of  the  best  recent  plays.  And  a 
triumphant  talkie  debut  for  Norma  Shearer.  All 
Talkie,     {June.) 

TROPICAL  NIGHTS  —  TifTany-Stahl.  —  South 
Sea  Island  story  with  an  original  twist  to  the  plot. 
Silent.     {March.) 


TROPIC  MADNESS— FBO.— Turbulent  melo- 
drama of  England  and  the  South  Seas.  Silent. 
{March.) 

TRUE  HEAVEN— Fox.— A  poky  story  of  love  in 
the  secret  service,  with  Lois  Moran  and  big  George 
O'Brien.     Sound.     {April.) 

TYRANT  OF  RED  GULCH— FBO.— Not  a 
Western,  in  spite  of  the  title.  Just  a  badly  bent  story. 
Silent.     {Feb.) 

UNDER  THE  SOUTHERN  CROSS— Universal. 
— The  natives  of  New  Zealand  are  the  actors  in  this 
picture.  It's  different  and  it  has  primitive  charm. 
Sound.     {March.) 

UNEASY  MONEY— Fox-Europa.— German  pic- 
ture, well  directed,  well  acted  and  original  in  theme. 
Silent.     {Feb.) 

VAGABOND  CUB,  THE— FBO.— Mostly  just 
cowboy  stunts.    Silent.     {July.) 

VEILED  WOMAN,  THE— Fox.— Hollywood's 
foreign  legion  in  a  not  bad,  not  good,  story.  Sound 
{Feb.) 

VOICE  IN  THE  STORM,  THE— FBO.— Just  be- 
fore the  hanging,  mother.  The  old  one  about  the 
innocent  boy,  the  noose,  the  reprieve!    Silent.   {May.) 

VOICE  OF  THE  CITY,  THE— M. -G.-M.— Old 
stuff,  written  and  directed  by  Willard  Mack  and 
acted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Mack.  All  Talkie. 
{June.) 

WAGES  OF  CONSCIENCE— Superlative.-But 
where  was  the  conscience  of  tlie  producer  of  such  a 
picture?    Silent.     {Feb.) 

•    WEARY   RIVER— First   National.— Barthel- 
mess'  first  talkie,  with  the  star  as  a  reformed 
convict.    A  popular  sensation.     Part  Talkie.     {April.) 

WHAT  A  NIGHT!— Paramount.— Bebe  Daniels 
in  a  gaggy — and  gaga — newspaper  story.  Silent. 
{Feb.) 

WHEN  DREAMS  COME  TRUE— Rayart.- This 
has  been  going  on  for  years.  Blue-grass  racing 
storv.  with  Helene  Costello  and  Rex  Lease.  Silent. 
(May.) 

WHERE  EAST  IS  EAST— M-G.-M.— Another 
Chaney  bed-time  story,  with  a  touch  of  Kipling  and 
Poe.     Silent.     {June.) 

W  WHY  BE  GOOD?— First  National.— Colleen 
"^^  Moore  at  her  naughtiest  and  nicest.  Peppy  and 
entertaining.    Sound.    {April.) 

WILD  BLOOD— Universal.— Rex,  the  wonder 
horse,  gets  a  rough  deal  in  a  particularly  childish 
Western.    Silent.     (April.) 

•  WILD  ORCHIDS— Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
— Greta  Garbo  and  Nils  Asther  in  a  story  that 
proves  that  tropical  heat  melts  all  conventions.  The 
scene  is  Java — the  details  are  superb — and  the  picture 
is  a  riot  for  audiences.    Sound.     {March.) 

•  WILD  PARTY,  THE— Paramount.— Clara 
Bow's  first  talkie.  Clara  is  a  smootli  contralto. 
It's  a  collegiate  story — and  that's  what  they  want. 
All  Talkie.     {June.) 

WINGEDHORSEMAN,THE— Universal— Hoot 

Gibson  gives  up  his  pony  and  takes  the  air,  with  Ruth 
Elder  his  flying  partner.    \'ague  plot.    Silent.   (May.) 

WOLF  OF  WALL  STREET,  THE— Paramount. 
■ — Whether  >'ou  liave  won  or  lost  money  in  Wall  Street, 
or  haven't  played  the  stock  market  at  all,  George 
Bancroft  and  Baclanova  will  give  you  one  of  the  most 
entertaining  talkies  so  far  made.  A  delightful  eve- 
ning.   All  Talkie.     {Feb.) 

WOLF  SONG — Paramount. — Mountains,  trees 
and  some  good  singing  by  Lupe  Velez.  But  not  such 
a  good  break  for  Gary  Cooper.  Part  Talkie. 
{March.) 

WOLVES  OF  THE  CITY— Universal.— Action 
thriller,  with  Bill  Cody  saving  Sally  Blane  from  the 
rascalb'  ransom-crooks.    Silent.     (April.) 

WOMAN  I  LOVE,  THE— FBO.— Mad  husband 
sets  out  to  murder  man  for  making  love  to  wife. 
Excited?     Neitlier  are  we.     Silent.     {May.) 

WOMAN  IN  THE  NIGHT,  A— World  Wide.— 
English  production  with  a  slow  and  sentimental 
story.     Silent.     {June.) 

YELLOWBACK,  THE  —  FBO.  —  More  Royal 
Mounted  Police,  with  the  usual  help  from  the  scenery. 
Silent.     (March.) 

YOU  CAN'T  BUY  LOVE— Universal.- An  orgy 
of  bad  gags.    Part  Talkie.   (July.) 
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Casts  of  Current  Photoplays 

Complete  for  every  picture  reviewed  in  this  issue 


"ALOHA  HAWAII"— All  Star.— Adapted  by 
Alfred  A.  Grasso.  Directed  by  Alfred  A.  Grasso. 
Photography  by  H.  Lyman  Broening.  The  cast: 
Lani.  Winona  Love;  Lomo,  Lawrence  Barber;  Pele, 
Libby  Keanini. 

"ARGYLE  CASE.  THE"— WARXERs.^From  the 
play  by  Hariiet  Ford  and  Harvey  J.  O'Higgins. 
Adapted  by  Harvey  Thew,  Directed  by  Howard 
Bretherton.  The  cast:  Alexander  Kaylon.  Thomas 
Meiglian;  Hiirh-y,  H.  B.  Warner;  Mary  Morgan,  Lila 
Lee;  Mrs.  Martin,  Gladys  Brockwell;  Bruce  Argyle, 
John  Darrow;  Mrs.  Wyatl,  ZaSu  Pitts;  Joe.  Bert 
Roach;  Satn,  Wilbur  Mack;  FJnley.  Douglas  Gerrard; 
Kitty,  Alona  Marlowe;  Skidd,  J.  Quinn. 

"BLACK  WATCH,  THE"— Fox.— From  the 
novel  by  Tabot  Mundy.  Scenario  by  John  Stone. 
Dialogue  by  James  K.  McGuinness.  Directed  by 
John  Ford.  The  cast:  Capt.  Donald  Gordon  King, 
Victor  McLaglen;  Yasmani,  Myrna  Loy;  Lieut. 
Malcobn  King,  David  Rollins;  Colonel  of  the  Black 
Watch,  Lumsden  Hare;  Reiaa  Ghunga,  Roy  D'.\rcy; 
Mohammed  Khan,  Mitchell  Lewis;  Major  Twynes, 
Cvril  Chadwick;  Harrim  Bey,  Walter  Long;  Field 
Marshal.  David  Torrence;  Black  IVatch  Officer,  Pat 
Somerset. 

"BROADWAY"— Universal.— -From  the  play  by 

Philip  Dunning  and  George  Abbott.  Scenario  by 
Edward  T.  Lowe.  Jr.  Directed  by  Pa  ul  Fe jos. 
Photography  by  Hal  Mohr.  Tlie  cast:  Roy  Lane, 
Glenn  Tryon;  Pearl.  Evelyn  Brent;  Billie  Moore, 
Merna  Kennedy;  Dan  McCorn,  Thomas  E.  Jackson; 
S.'eve  Crandall.  Robert  Ellis;  Nick  Verdis,  Paul 
Porcasi;  Porky,  Otis  Harlan;  Lil.  Marion  Lord;  Mose 
Levett.  Fritz  Feld;  Dolph.  Arthur  Hausnian;  Joe, 
George  Da\is;  "Scar"  Edwards.  Leslie  Fenton; 
Maizie.  Betty  Francisco;  Ruby,  Ed>-the  Flynn;  Ann, 
Florence  Dudley;  Grace,  Ruby  McCoy. 

"CAMPUS  KNIGHTS"— Chesterfield.— From 
the  story  by  Albert  Kelly.  Directed  by  .Albert  Kelly. 
Photography  by  M.  A.  Anderson.  The  cast:  Prof. 
Ezra  Hastings.  Raymond  McKee;  Earl  Hastings, 
Raymond  McKee;  Audrey,  Shirley  Palmer;  Edna, 
Marie  Quillan;  Pearl,  Jean  Laverty;  Dean  IVhitlock, 
J.  C.  Fowler;  The  Matron,  Sybil  Grove;  The  Janitor, 
P.  J.  Danbv;  Pearl's  Lawyer^  Leo  White;  The  Spori, 
Lew  Sargent. 

"CAREERS" — First  Natio>jal. — From  the  play 
by  Alfred  Schirokauer  and  Paul  Rosenhayn.  .Adapted 
by  Forrest  Halsey.  Directed  by  John  Francis  Dillon. 
The  cast:  Helene,  Billie  Dove;  Victor,  Antonio 
Moreno;  Horlense,  Thelma  Todd;  The  President,  Noah 
Beerj';  Carouge,  Holmes  Herbert;  The  Woman, 
Carrael  Myers;  Lavergne,  Robert  Frazer;  Btwa  Player, 
Sojin. 

"CHARMINGSINNERS"— Paramount.— From 
the  story  by  Somerset  Maugham.  Aaapted  by  Doris 
Anderson.  Directed  by  Robert  Milton.  The  cast: 
Kaihryn  Miles,  Ruth  Chatterton;  Robert  Miles,  Clive 
Brook;  Anne-Marie  Whitley,  Mary  Nolan;  Karl 
Kraley.  William  Powell;  Mrs.  Carr,  Laura  Hope 
Crews;  Helen  Carr,  Florence  Eldridgc;  George  Whitley, 
Montagu  Love;  Margaret,  Juliette  Crosby;  Alice, 
Lorraine  Eddy;  Gregsoyi,  Claude  Allister. 

"CLEAN-UP,  THE"— Excellent.— From  the 
story  by  Isadore  Bernstein.  Scenario  by  Carmelita 
Sweeney.  Directed  by  Bernard  McEveety.  The 
cast:  Oliver  Brooks.  Charles  Delaney;  Susaii  Clancy, 
Betty  Blake;  "Hunch,"  Le\vis  Sargent;  7rmmy.  Harry 
Myers;  Frank  Lau-rence,  J.  P.  McGowan;  Captain 
Clancy.  Charles  Hickman;  Hard  Boiled  Foley,  Bruce 
Gordon;  "Rags,"  Himself. 

"COCOANUTS.  THE" — Paramount.— From  the 
Ftage  play  by  George  S.  Kaufman.  Directed  by 
Joseph  Santley  and  Robert  Florey.  The  cast: 
Hammer,  Groucho  Marx;  Harpo,  Harpo  Marx;  Chico, 
Chico  Marx;  Jamison;  Zeppo  Marx;  Polly,  Mary 
Eaton;  Boh,  Oscar  Shaw;  Penelope.  Katherine 
Francis;  Mrs.  Potter.  Margaiet  Dumont;  Yates,  Cyril 
Ring;  Hennessy,  Bapil  Ruysdael;  Bell  Captain,  Sylvan 
Lee;  Dancers,  Gamby-Hale  Girls  and  Allan  K.  Foster 
Girls. 

"COLLEGE  LOVE" — Universal. — From  the 
stor^'  by  Leonard  Fields.  Adapted  by  John  B. 
Clymcr  and  Pierre  Couderc.  Directed  by  Nat  Ross. 
The  cast:  Robert  Wilson,  George  Lewis;  Eddie 
"Flash"  Thomas,  Eddie  Phillips;  Dorothy  May, 
Dorothy  Gulliver;  Jimmy  Reed,  Churchill  Ross; 
Coach  Jones,  Hayden  Stevenson. 

"CONSTANT  NYMPH,  THE"— Gainsborough. 
• — From  the  novel  by  Margaret  Kennedj',  and  the 
play  by  Margaret  Kennedy  and  Basil  Dean.  Con- 
tinuity by  Alma  Reville.  Directed  by  Adrian  Brunei. 
The  ca.  t;  1  Sanger.  George  Hcinrich;  Linda,  Mary 
Clare;  Tessa.  Mabel  Poulton;  Paulina.  Dorothy 
Boyd;  Toni,  Benita  Hume;  Kate,  Yvonne  Thomas; 
Susaii.  Erna  Sturm;  Lewis,  Ivor  Novello;  Roberto, 
Tony  de  Lungo;  Ike,  Peter  Evan  Thomas;  Trigorin, 
Robert  Garrison;  Florence^  Frances  Doble;  Dr. 
Churchill,  J.  H.  Robeits. 

"EVANGELINE"— United  Artists. — From  the 
poem  by  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.  Screen  play 
by  Finis  Fox.  Directed  by  Edwin  Carewe.  The  cast: 
Evangeline,  Dolores  Del  Rio;  Gabriel,  Roland  Drew; 


Father  Felician,  Alec  B.  Francis;  Baptiste.  Don::ld 
Reed;  Basil,  James  Marcus;  Benedict  Belief ontaine. 
Paul  McAllister;  Gcnrernor-General.  Lou  Payne;  Col. 
Winslow,  Lee  Shumway;  Michael,  the  Fiddler,  Bobby 
Mack;  Rene  LeBlanc,  George  Marion. 

"FAR  CALL.  THE"— Fox.— From  the  novel  by 
Edison  Marshall.  Adapted  by  Walter  Woods. 
Directed  by  .Allan  Dwan.  The  ca?t:  Pal  Loring. 
Charles  Morton;  Hilda  Larsen.  Leila  Hyams;  London 
Nick,  Ulrich  Haupt;  Captain  Storkerson.  Stanley  J. 
Sandford;  "Soup"  Brophy,  Warren  Hymer;  Schmidt. 
Arthur  Stone;  Kris  Larsen.  Charles  Middleton;  Lars 
Johannson,  Pat  Hartigan;  Red  Dunkirk.  Ivan  Linow; 
Black  O'Neil.  Dan  Wolheim;  Helms,  Randolph  Scott; 
Haycox,  Charles  Gorman;  Aleut  Chief,  Bernard 
Siegel;  Wing.  Willie  Fung;  Pete.  Harry  Gripp;  Ling 
Fu,  Frank  Chew;  Tubal,  Sam  Baker. 

"FASHIONS  IN  LOVE"— Paramount.— From 
the  stage  play  "The  Concert."  by  Hermann  Bahr. 
Adapted  by  Louise  Long.  Directed  bv  Victor  Schert- 
zinger.  The  cast:  Paul  De  Remy,  Adolphe  Menjou; 
Marie  De  Remy.  Fay  Compton;  Del  phi  ne  Martin^ 
Miriam  Seegar;  Frank  Martin.  John  Miljan;  Miss 
Weller,  Joan  Standing;  Levisohn.  Robert  Wayne;  Joe, 
Russ  Powell;  Jane,  BilUe  Bennett;  Valet.  Jacques 
Vanaire. 

"F.ATHER  AND  SON  "—Colltmbla..— From  the 
story  by  Elmer  Harrip.  Continuity  by  Jack  Townley. 
Directed  by  Erie  C.  Kenton.  The  cast:  Frank  Fields, 
Jack  Holt;  Grace  Moore.  Dorothy  Revier;  Miss  White, 
Helene  Chad\vick;  Jimmy  Fields,  Mickey  McBan; 
Anion  Lebaii,  Wheeler  Oakman. 

"FLYING  FOOL.  THE"— Pathe.— From  the 
story  by  Elliott  Clawson.  Dialogue  by  James 
Gleason.  Directed  by  Taylor  Gainett.  The  cast: 
The  Flying  Fool,  William  Boyd;  Pal,  Marie  Prevost; 
Jimmy  Taylor,  Russell  Gleason;  Tom  Dugan,  Tom 
O'Brien. 

"GLAD  R-AG  DOLL,  THE"— Warners.— From 
the  story  by  Harvey  Gates.  Scenario  by  Graham 
Baker.  Directed  by  Michael  Curtiz.  The  cast; 
Annabel  Lea.  Dolores  Costello;  John  Fairchild,  Ralph 
Graves;  Bertha  Fairchild,  Audrey  Ferris;  Nathan 
Fairchild.  Albert  Gran;  Aunt  Fairchild,  Maude 
Turner  Gordon;  Admiral,  Tom  Ricketts;  Sam  Under- 
lane,  Claude  GilUngwater;  Jimmy  Fairchild,  Arthur 
Rankin;  Miss  Peabody.  Dale  Fuller;  Butler.  Douglas 
Genard;  Barry,  an  Actor,  Andre  Beranger;  Press 
Agent.  Lee  Moran;  Manager  Foley,  Tom  Kennedy; 
Hannah,  Louise  Beaver;  Chauffeur,  Stanley  Taylor. 

"HIGH  VOLTAGE"— Pathe.— From  the  story 
by  Elliott  Clawson.  Directed  by  Howard  Higgin. 
Photography  by  John  Mescall.  The  cast:  Lineman, 
William  Boyd;  Detective,  Owen  Moore;  Girl,  Carol 
Lombard;  Diane.  Diane  ElHs;  Stage  Driver,  Billy 
Bevan;  Banker,  Phillips  Smalley. 

"IDLE  RICH.  THE"— M.-G.-M.— From  the 
play  "White  Collars,"  by  Edith  EUis.  Adapted  by 
Clara  Beranger.  Directed  by  William  De  Mille.  The 
cast:  William  Van  Luyn,  Conrad  Nagel;  Helen 
Thayer,  Bessie  Love;  Joan  Thayer.  Leila  Hyams; 
Henry.  Robert  Ober;  Mr.  Thayer.  James  Neill;  Mrs. 
Thayer,  Edythe  Chapman;-J'om  Gibney,  P?ul  Kruger; 
Frank  Thayer,  Kenneth  Gibson. 

"MYSTERIOUS  DR.  FU  MANCHU.  THE"  — 
Paramount. — From  the  story  by  Sax  Rohmer. 
Adapted  by  Florence  Ryerson  and  Lloyd  Corrigan. 
Directed  by  Rowland  V.  Lee.  The  cast:  Dr.  Fu 
Manchu,  Warner  Oland;  Lia  Eltham.  Jean  -Arthur; 
Dr.  Jack  Petrie,  Neil  Hamilton;  Nayland  Smith.  O.  P. 
Heggie;  Sylvester  Wadsicctrth,  William  Austin;  Sir 
John  Peine,  Claude  King-  General  Petrie.  Charles 
Stevenson;  Li  Po,  Noble  Johnson;  Fai  Lu,  Evelyn 
Selbie;  Weymouth.  Charles  Giblyn;  Trent.  Donald 
Mackenzie;  Clarkson.  Lawford  Davidson;  Fu  Mela. 
Laska  Winter;  Singh,  Charles  Stevens;  Rev.  Eltham, 
Chappel  Dosset;  Chinese  Ambassador,  TuUy  Marshall. 

"ON  WITH  THE  SHOW"— Warners.— From 
the  story  by  Humphrey  Pearson.  Scenario  by 
Robert  Lord.  Directed  by  Alan  Crosland.  The  cast: 
Ntta,  Betty  Compson;  Sarah,  Louise  Fazenda;  Kitty. 
Sally  O'Neil;  Ike,  Joe  E.  Brown;  Sam  Bloom.  Purnell 
B.  Pratt;  Jimmy.  William  Bakewell;  Twins.  Fair- 
banks Twins;  Durant,  Wheeler  Oakman;  Jerry,  Sam 
Hardy;  Dad,  Thomas  Jefferson;  Pete,  I^e  Moran;  Joe, 
Harry  Gribbon;  Harold,  Arthur  Lake;  Harold's 
Fiancee.  Josephine  Houston;  Father,  Henry  Fink; 
Berl.  Otto  Hoffman;  Ethel  Waters.  Ethel  Waters; 
Harmony  Four  Quartette,  Harmony  Four  Quartette; 
Four  Covans,  Four  Co  vans;  Angelus  Babe,  Angelus 
Babe. 

"PRISONERS  "—First  National.— From  the 
story  by  Franz  Molnar.  Directed  by  William  A. 
Setter.  The  cast:  Riza.  Corinne  Griffith;  Nicholas, 
Ian  Keith;  Sebfi,  Otto  Matiesen;  Kore,  Baron  Von 
Hesse;  Lenke,  Julanne  Johnston;  Autit  Maria.  Ann 
Schaeffer;  The  Man,  Bela  Lugosi;  Warden  Rtmmer, 
Charles  Clary. 

"PROTECTION" — Fox. — From  the  story  by 
Frederick  Hazlitt  Brennan.  Directed  by  Benjamin 
Stoloff.  Photography  by  Joseph  Valentine.  The 
cast:  Wallace  Crockett,  Robert  Elliott;  Chick  Slater, 
Paul  Page;  Myrtle  Haines,  Dorothy  Burgess;  Big  Jim 


EARLE      LIEDERMAN,       The     Muscle     Builder 

Author    of   "Muscle    BuHdina.'      Stuntt    of    WreslUnQ." 
■•Secrets  of  Strength:'  'H'T,       Hifiltli         Endurance."  etc. 

Does  She  Love  You  Enough? 

Give  a  Thought  to  Your  Physical  Self 

If  your  wile  or  sweetheart  acts  cool  and  dissatisfied  with 
you.  give  a  thought  to  juur  physical  self.  A  woman  looks 
at  more  than  a  man's  face.  She's  thinking  of  his  aoility  to 
protect  her:  provide  for  her;  of  her  pride  in  his  appear- 
ance in  a  bathing  suit,  on  the  athletic  field,  on  the  dance 
floor. 

When  you  hear  a  woman  exclaim:  "Oh.  what  a  hand- 
some manl"  she's  not  looking  at  his  face  alone.  She's 
sized  him  up  from  top  to  toe.  Those  broad  shoulders,  that 
graceful  athletic  stride,  the  well-shaped  neck  and  head, 
those  strong,  muscular  arms  and  legs.  They  thrill  any 
Woman  Every  wife  and  every  sweetheart  wants  her  man 
to  be  like  that.   A  re  you? 

Well,  you  can  be! 

I  Build  Strong,  Handsome^  Healthy  Bodies 

People  call  me  the  Muscle-Builder.  I  make  men's 
bodies  strong  and  healthy.  My  list  of  over  100.000  won- 
derful successes  includes  doctors  and  lawyers,  bookkeepers 
and  clerks,  grandfathers  and  grandsons,  fat  men  and 
skinny  men.  weaklings  and  nervous  wrecks.  By  a  method 
of  scientific  body  building  I  go  all  over  your  body, 
strengthening  your  internal  organs,  broadening  your 
shoulders,  cutting  off  fat,  and  generally  turning  you  Inside 
out  until  you're  a  healthy,  handsome  fighting  he-man  any 
woman  will  be  proud  of. 

In  just  30  days  I  add  one  whole  Inch  of  live,  flexible 
steely  muscles  to  each  of  your  arms  and  two  full  Inches  of 
rippling,  muscular  .strength  across  your  chest.  Your  legs 
will  become  straight  and  strong,  your  head  snap  back 
erect,  and  little  lumps  of  red-blooded  muscle  will  begin  to 
stand  out  on  your  broadening  shoulders.  What  a  hit  you 
are  going  to  make  with  that  girl  of  yours!  How  proud  and 
happy  she  will  be! 

90  Days  and  You  Have  One 


lotlier  man  to  accept  os  one  of  llieir  own  group.     Your  bof^a  will 

treat  you  with  a  new  respect,  and  thnt  firl  of  voura  will  have  Iliat  look  of 
love  ttnd  aflection  in  her  eyes  ih.it  in  ilJ^cIf  will  more  th;in  repay  you. 

I  Do  More  Than  Promise;  f  Guarantee  It 

With  ft  body  like  thut  the  thrill  of  livinj  is  aa  creat  as  the  thrill  you 
eet  when  you  tall  in  love.  It's  wonderful!  Just  check  off  on  ynur  finrers 
what  such  a  body  gives  j;ou — pep,  vitality,  health,  strenKth,  love,  affection 
— everylhine  a  man  desires. 

What  a  picture  you'll  be  in  a  bathinR  suit!  What  a  sight  in  ft  gym- 
nasiuml  You'll  be  a  magnet  for  all  women's  eyes.  That  healthy,  aferee- 
»ive.  erect  stride  of  the  man  who  knows  what  he  wants  and  is  going  to 
get  it,  just  commands  attention. 

Well,  that's  the  storv  in  a  nutshell.  If  yoxiTc  man  enough  to  work 
a  little  for  the  sake  of  your  strength,  success  and  happinesH,  jirst  sit  right 
down  and  m.iil  me  this  coupon.  It  won't  cost  you  a  penny  and  you  can 
see  for  yourself  why  thousands  of  men  have  so  much  faith  in  Eorle  Liedcr- 
man.   the    Muscle-Builder. 

Send  for  my  New  Book,   64  pages  and— it  is  FREE 

"MUSCULAR  DEVELOPMEIVT" 

What  do  you  think  of  that?  I  don't  ask  one  cent.  And  it's  the  peDDi/pt 
piece  of  reading  you  ever  laid  your  eyes  on,  1  swear  you'll  never  blink 
an  eyelash  till  you've  turned  the  last  cover.  And  there  s  48  full-page 
photos  of  myself  and  some  of  my  prize-winning  pupils.  This  is  the  firtet 
art  gallery  of  strona  men  ever  assembled.  And  every  last  one  of  them 
i.^  shouting  my  praises.  Look  them  over.  It  you  don  I  get  a  kick  out  of 
this  book,  you  had  better  roll  over — you're  dead.  Come  on.  then.  Take 
out  the  old  pen  or  pencU  and  sign  your  name  and  address  to  the  coupon. 
It  you  haven't  a  stamp,  a  postal  will  do.  But  snap  xnto  it.  Do  it  ncvt 
Tomorrow  you  may  forpct.  Remember,  it's  aomething  for  nothing  and 
no  strings  attached,  no  obligation.    GR.\B  IT! 

EARLE  E-  LIEDERMAN 


Dept.  108 


305  Broadway,  New  York  City 


EARLE  E.  LIEDERMAN 
Dept.  108,         305  Broadway,         New  York  City 

Dear  Sir:  Please  send  me,  absolutely  FREE  and 
without  any  obligation  on  my  part^whatever.  a 
copy    of   your   latest   book,   ""         '        "       '  " 


"Muscular   Develop-    ■ 


ment." 


Name Age. .. 

Street 

City State 

{Please  write  or  prini  plainly) 
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CLA55IFI  ED 
ADVERTISING 

FORMS  FOR  OCTOBER  ISSUE  CLOSE 
AUGUST   10  — Rate   5S  cts.   per  word 

AGENTS   AND    SALESMEN 

SOMETHING  NEW  NO  HOUSE  TO  HOUSE  CAN- 
vassing.  A  proposition  in  which  you  can  build  up  real 
business.  No  investment,  lladger  Co.,  Ft.  Atkinson, 
Wis. 

CARTER  WINDOW  WASHER.  EXCLUSIATC  Dis- 
tributor wanted.  Bin  profits.  Cleans,  dries,  polishes, 
one  operation.  Territory  closing  fast.  Act  Quick. 
Carter  I'roducts.   i)SiiVs    Front.    Cleveland. 

?15  DAILY  SELLING  CUSTOM  QUALITY  SHIRTS 
and  tie.s.  Largest  cash  commissions,  extra  bonuses. 
Outfits  free.  District  managers  wanted.  Parmode,  49 
Lesser  Bldg.,   St.   Louis. 

AGENTS— NEW  SHIRT  PROPOSITION.  NO  CAP- 
ital  or  experience  needed.  Commissions  paid  daily. 
Samples  free.  Madison  X'roducts.  564  Broadway,  New 
York 

EDUCATIONAL 

USED  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  COURSES 
rented,  sold  and  exchanged.  Bargain  catalog  free. 
(Courses  bought.)     Lee  Mountain,  Eos  79,   Pissah,   Ala. 

HELP   WANTED,    INSTRUCTIONS 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY.  MEN  —  WOMEN  TO 
quahfy  for  Government  Jobs;  $125-$250  Mo.  Write,  In- 
struction Bureau,    Dept.    2(J5,    St.    Louis,    Mo. 

HELP    WANTED 


HOMEWORK:     WOMEN    WANTING, 
liable    kinds.      Write    for    information. 
Eller  Co.,   P-29G  Broadway.  New  York. 


OBTAIN    RE- 
Enclose    stamp. 


IP  YOU  WANT  TO  MAKE  $15  PROFIT  A  DAY 
and  get  a  new  Ford  Tudor  Sedan  free  of  cost,  send  me 
your  name  immediately.  No  experience  necessary.  Par- 
ticulars   free.      Albert    Mills.    37G4    Monmouth.    Cincin- 


O. 


EYEBROW    BEAUTIFIER 


MASCARILLO  FOR  BEAUTIFYING  EYEBROWS 
and  eyelashes  (not  a  dye);  niaiie  in  nine  shades.  Price 
$1.  Send  10c  for  sam|)les  of  Exora  rouge,  cream,  pow- 
der and  mascarillo.  Chas.  H.  Meyer,  11  E.  I2th  Street, 
New  York, 


WRITERS 


FREE  TO  WRITERS.  THE  PLOTWEAVER.  A 
monthly  magazine.  Contains  valuable  and  interesting 
information  to  writers  of  magazine  and  photoplay  sto- 
ries. Subscription  $2..'>0  per  annum.  Free  snmple  copy. 
The  Plotwea\er,   Drawer  WP,    Hollywood.    Calilornia. 


MOTION    PICTURES 


LEARN  MOTION  PICTURE  THEATRE  MANAGE- 
ment  and  Publicity.  Big  opportunities.  Catalog  P. 
Theatre    Managers    Institute.    Elmira.    New    York. 

MakelburSkin 
Ivory-White 

in  3  Days! 

In  3  to  6  dayg  this  totally  Cew-type 
lotion  brings  vivid,  alluring  beauty  to 
the  skin  in  a  safe  natural  way.    It 
brings  whiteness  and  velvety  smooth- 
ness up  from  underneath  trie  darken- 
ed, weather-roughened  surface.  The 
skin  crowa  ivory-white  —  all  trace  of 
freckles,  tan,  roughnessand  rednessf ada     * 
out.  Now— in  juat  3to6daysyoucanhavo 
the  radiant,  milk-whJte  skin  you  see  only    --^ 
In  famous  beauties.  I  guarantee  these  re-  "— 

suits  or  refund  money.  Ordermy  LOTION  FACE 
BLEACH  today.    When  the  package  arrives,  pay  the 
postman  only  SI. 50  for  the  large  size  bottle.  Use  it  six  days. 
Then,  if  not  simply  amazed.  I  will  refund  full  price  with- 
out question.    Write  today  to 

(Mrs.)  GERVAISE  GRAHAM 
Dept.  P-8,      25  W.  Illinois  St.      Chlcago»IH» 

Buy  Stockings  in  Philadelphia — 

— the  world's  greatest  center  of  hosiery  industry. 
Our  hose  are  not  only  fimr  sill..,  bett-er  made, 
greater  range  of  colors  than  you  buy  at  home,  but 
GIVE  LONGER  \VEAR  for  the  same  money. 
Special  service  weight  SI -35;  ChlfTon.  all  silk 
SI. 65.  Send  order  from  this  ad  eitiier  cash  or 
C.  O.  D.  Inspect  carefully,  and  if  not  better  than 
anything  you  have  ever  bought  at  near  the  price, 
we  will  take  back  and  refund  money  together  with 
pre.spnt  for  your  trouble.  Circular  matter  free 
if  you  wish.  PHILLYMAOE  SHOPS.  389(  Oun;an  St.,  Phila.  Pa. 


^feVMV.hUi 


The  only  e 
Absolotelv 
hair     frrow 


row  beaullllet  MADE  IN  9  SHADES 

■mle^s,  NOT  A  DYE.  Aids 
make,  lashes  SAMPLE 
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Dumiing.  Ben  Hewlett;  Judy  Revis,  Dorothy  Ward; 
Joe  Brow7i,  Joe  Brown;  Ollie  Bogardl,  Roy  Stewart; 
Harry  Lamson,  William  H.  Tooker;  Society  Editor, 
Arthur  Hoyt. 

"SAP.  THE" — ^Warners. — From  the  play  by 
William  Grew.  Adapted  by  Robert  Lord.  Directed 
by  Archie  L.  Mayo.  The  cast:  The  Sap.  Edward 
Everett  Horton;  Jim  Belden.  Alan  Hale;  Belly,  Patsy 
Ruth  Miller;  The  Banker,  Russell  Simpson;  The  Wop, 
Jerry  Mandy;  Ja?:e,  Edna  Murphy;  Mrs.  Spragne, 
Louise  Carver;  Ed  Mason,  FrankHn  Pangborn. 

"SKIN  DEEP"— Warners. — From  the  story 
"Lucky  Damage"  by  Marc  Edmund  Jones.  Adapted 
by  Gordon  Rigby.  Directed  by  Ray  Enright.  The 
cast:  Joe  Daley,  Monte  Blue;  Dislrict  AUorney 
Carlsons  Son,  Davey  Lee;  Sadie  Rogers.  Betty  Comp- 
son;  Elsa  Langdon,  Alice  Day;  Blackie  Cidver.  John 
Davidson;  Dislrict  Attorney  Carlsoti,  John  Bowers; 
Dippy,  Georgie  Stone;  Doctor  Bruce  Langdon,  Tully 
Marshall;  Tim,  Robert  Perry. 

"  SOPHOMORE,  TH  E  "— Pathe.— From  the  story 
by  Corey  Ford,  .\daptedby  Joseph  Franklin  Poland. 
Directed  by  Leo  McCarev.  The  cast:  Joe  Collins, 
Eddie  Quillan;  Margie  Callahan.  Sally  O'Neil;  Bar- 
bara Lange,  Jeanette  LofF;  Tom  Week,  Stanley  Smith; 
Dutch  Gehrin^.  Russell  Gleason;  Mrs.  Collins,  Sarah 
Padden;  Armstrong,  Brooks  Benedict;  Cupie,  Grady 
College  Students,  Lew  Ayres.  Marilyn 
Jimmy    Aldine,    Dorothy    W^rd,    Gretta 


Sutton; 

Morgan, 

Tuttle. 


"THUNDER"— M.-G.-M.— From  the  story  by 
Byron  Morgan.  Continuity  by  Ann  Price  and  Byron 
Morgan.  Directed  by  William  Nigh.  The  cast: 
Grumpy  Anderson,  Lon  Chaney;  Tommy,  James 
Murray;  Zella,  Phyllis  Haver;  Jim,  George  Duryea; 
Molly,  Frances  Morris;  Davey,  Wally  Albright,  Jr. 

"THUNDERBOLT"  —  P.\ramount. — From  the 
stor>'  by  Jules  and  Charles  Furthman.  Adapted  by 
Jules  Furthman.  Directed  by  Josef  Von  Sternberg. 
The  cast:  Thutiderboll  Jim  Lang.  George  Bancroft; 
Bob  Morgan,  Richard  Arlen;  Trilby,  Fay  Wray; 
Warden.  Tully  Marshall;  Mrs.  Morgan,  Eugenie 
Bessercr;  Snapper  O'Shea,  James  Spottswood;  Bad  Al 
Frieberg,    Fred    Kohler;    Kentucky   Sampson,    Mike 


Donlin;  Negro  Convict.  S.  S  Stewart;  Bank  Officer, 
George  Irving;  Priest,  Robert  Elliott;  Police  Inspector, 
William  Thorne;  District  Allorney,  E.  H.  Calvert;  The 
Dog.  King  Tut. 

"TIP-OFF.  THE"— Universal. — From  the  story 
by  B?sil  Dickey.  Directed  by  Leigh  Jason.  The 
cast:  Jimmie  Lamp,  William  Cody;  "Shrimp"  Riley, 
George  Hackathorne;  "Crystal  Annie,"  Duane 
Thompson;  Capl.  McHugh,  L.  J.  O'Connor;  Con- 
fidence Man,  Jack  Singleton;  Dupe,  Robert  Bolder; 
Negro.  Monte  Montague;  Stock  Salesman,  Walter 
Shu  m  way. 

"TWO  SISTERS"— Rayart.— From  the  story  by 
Virginia  Terhune  Vande\vater.  Adapted  by  Arthur 
Hoerl.  Directed  by  Scott  Pembroke.  The  cast:  Jeaw, 
Viola  Dana;  Jane,  Viola  Dana;  Allan  Rhodes,  Rex 
Lease;  Rose,  Claire  DuBrey;  Chumley,  Irving  Bscon; 
Cecil.  Boris  Karloff;  Jackson,  Tom  Lingham;  Judge 
Rhodes.  Tom  Cuiran;  Mrs.  RJiodes,  Adalyn  Asbury. 

"UNTAMED  JUSTICE"— BiLTMORE  Produc- 
tions.— From  the  stor>'  by  John  Francis  Hattefcrd. 
Directed  by  Harry  Webb.  Photography  by  Arthur 
Reeves.  The  cast:  Louise  Hill,  Virginia  Browne  Fair; 
George  Morrcnv,  David  Torrence;  Herbert  Wiytslcrw, 
Philo  McCullough;  AnJt,  Alice  Lake;  Norman  Bard, 
Gaston  Glass;  The  Sheriff,  Sheldon  iLewis;  Arab,  By 
Arab;  Miiro,  by  Muro. 

"WHEEL  OF  LIFE,  THE"— Paramount.— 
From  the  play  by  James  Bernard  Fagan.  Adapted  by 
John  Farrow.  Dialogue  by  Julian  Johnson.  Diiected  . 
by  Victor  Schertzingcr.  The  ca^t:  Captain  Leslie 
Ycullat.  Richard  Dix;  Ruth  Dangan,  Esther  Ralston; 
Colonel  John  Dangan,  O.  P.  Heggie;  George  Faraker, 
Arthut  Hoyt;  Mrs.  Faraker,  M^Ttle  Stedman;  Major, 
Larry  Steers;  Lieut.  MacLaren,  Regis  Toomey; 
Tsering  Lama,  Nigel  de  BruUer. 

"WOMAN  FROM  HELL.  THE"— Fox.— From 
the  play  by  Lois  Leeson.  George  Scarborough  and 
Jaime  Del  Rio.  Adapted  by  Charles  Kenyon  and 
Ray  Doyle.  Directed  by  A.  F.  Erickson.  The  cast: 
Dee  Renaud.  Mar>'-  Astor;  Alf  Roslyn,  Robert  Arm- 
strong; Jiyn  Coaklcy.  Dean  Jagger;  "Slick"  Ericks, 
Roy  D'.A.rcy;  Mother  Price,  May  Boley;  Pap  Coakley, 
James  Bradbury,  Sr. 


Introducing  the  Gold-diggers  of  Broadway,  all  of  whom  will  take 
part  in  the  Warners'  talkie  revival  of  the  stage  hit.  The  girls  on  the 
ladder  are  Gertrude  Short,  Ann  Pennington  and  Nancy  Welford. 
The  girl  on  the  left  is  Lilyan  Tashman  and  on  your  right  is  Winnie 

Lightner 

Brery  advertisement  !n  PHOTOPLAY  aiAQAZINE  is  Fuaranteed. 
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Conquering 
NEW  WORLDS 

And  now — the  achievement  de  luxe — all' 

talking   VITAPHONE  Pictures   in  full 

natural  COLOR! 

Warner  Bros.  VITAPHONE  —  soaring  to 
new  triumphs  daily  —  brings  to  you — 
wherever  you  are  —  the  great  galaxy  of 
world-renowned  entertainers. 
Vitaphone  takes  Broadway  to  the  Main 
Streets  of  the  nation.  Metropolitan  stage  '=^ 
successes  —  dramas  —  romances  —  the 
golden  voices  of  the  world's  great  singers. 
Vitaphone  has  made  such  famous  suc- 
cesses as  "'The  Singing  Fool" — "Noah's 
Ark" — "The  Desert  Song" — and  now 
that  all-talking,  natural  color  triumph 
"On  with  the  Show." 

Bear  in  mind  always— onfy  Vitaphone  has 
the  life-like  Vitaphone  Voice.  Watch 
for  local  announcements  of  genuine 
Vitaphone  Talking  Pictures. 


You  see  and  hear  Vitaphone  onlij  in  Warner  Bros.cn^/  First  National  'Picturef 


When  you  write  to  advrrtisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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Radio  comes  to  the  Screen 


n 


HICHARD  DIX 

A  screen  favorite  who  oc- 
ciiptes  a  distinct  place  in 
the  hearts  of  all  picture- 
goers  .  .  Radio  Pictures* 
newest  star. 


►ADIO  .  .  .  colossus  of  modern  art  and  science 
now  takes  its  place  in  the  world  of  mo- 
tion pictures. 

With  the  release  of  the  first  two  of  its  super  attrac- 
tions, "Rio  Rita,"  and  "Hit  the  Deck,"  Radio  Pic- 
tures inaugurates  an  era  of  new  entertainment 
standards.  This  new  era  is  the  result  of  the  union 
of  great  amusement  and  industrial  interests. 


Included  in  this  union  are  such  organizations  as  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America;  the  Victor  Talking 
Machine  Division  of  the  Radio-Victoi'  Corporation  of  America;  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company;  the  General  Electric  Company;  and 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company;  and  such 
amusement  enterprises  as  RCA  Photophone,  Inc.;  the  Radio-Keith- 
Orpheum  Circuit  of  Theatres,  and  the  RKO  Distributing  Corporation. 

Commanding  the  cream  of  the  world's  talent,  and  scientific  facilities, 
Radio  Pictures  will  disclose  for  the  first  time  the  true  potentialities 
of  electrical  entertainment 
on  the  screen. 

Watch  for  Radio  Pictures' 
first  productions.  Be  pre- 
pared for  revelations  in 
investiture,  in  tonal  quali- 
ties and  in  entertainment 
values  generally. 


Radio  Pictures'  Coining 
Dialogue  Attractions 

"Kio  Rita" . . .  Florenz  Ziegfeld's  great- 
est stage  hit. 

"Hit  the  Deck" Vincent  Youman's 

nautical  musical  comedy. 


«'Night  Parade" 

play,  "Ringside." 


From  the  stage 


*'TUe  Vagabond.  Lover*'  .  .  .  Star- 
ring Rudy  Vallee  and  His  Comiecticut 
Yankees. 

"High  River"  ...  A  Herbert  Brenon 
production,  from  the  play,  "High  River 
House." 

"Radio  Revels  of  1 92»."  ...  The 

first  annual  screen  review  to  he  released 
yearly  by  Radio  Pictures. 


PICTURES 


nKO    mSTRIBITTEVG 
COHPOKATION 

A  sub^wlkiry  of  the 
Radio   Corporation  of  America 


ROD  LA  ROCQUE 

The  '^altcays  welcome'* 
star,  icho  icill  appear  in 
two  special  productionSy 
with  all  dialogue  and 
music,  for  Radio 
Pictures* 


BEBE  DAMELS 
To  he  featured  in  the  title 
role  of  "Rio  RitOy"  and 
starred  in  three  other  all 
dialogue  and  music  dra- 
mas  for  Radio 
Pictures. 


THE 
GOLDEN  VOICE 


OF  THE 
'SILVER  SCREEN 


RUDY  VALLEE 
The  voice  that  lures  ... 
a  personality  that  has 
tpon  the  world  .  ■  •  To  bo 
starred,  with  his  *'Con- 
necticut  Yankees,"  in 
"The  Vagabond  Lover."* 


Every  advertisement  in  PHOTOPLAY  M.\GAZINE  is  guaranteed. 


To  Mrs.  M.  Ml.  L.  of  Soattlo  ^i^'Iio 

complained  tbat  M  didn^t  namo 

the  72  skio  -  specialists^  ^i^lio 

tested  and  approved  Cama^^ 

for  delicate  coniple:x:ions 


UST  the  other 
day  you  wrote 
me  that  you  read 
one  of  my  Camay 
articles  in  your 
Delineator.  You 
'd  said  you  were 
interested  to  know  that  72 
eminent  American  skin  spe- 


cialists had  approved  Camay. 
But  you  objected  that  I  didn't 
tell  you  irho  they  were  and 
irliat  they  actually  said  about 
Camay.  So  I'm  going  to  tell 
you!  Not  their  names,  for 
each  one  is  a  physician  of 
highest  standing  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  reputable  physi- 


TEI%I    CEI«ITS 


'% 


j|CEICTHFMC/%TMOIV— "I  have  personally  examined 
Ibe  signed  eomments  from  72  eminent  dermatoloi£ists 
of  America  wlio  approved  llie  formula  and  eleansinsi 
action  of  Camay  Soap.  I  certify  not  only  to  the  high 
standing  of  these  physicians,  but  also  to  the  accuracy 
with  which  iheirapproval  has  been  stated  in  this  page." 

(Dr.  Pusey  ia  a  former  president  of  the  American  Medical  Aesociation;  editor  of 
The  Archives  of  Dermatology,  and  Professor  Emeritus  of  Dermatology  at  the 
University  of  Illinois.) 


cians  are  not  publicity  seek- 
ers. They  are  scientists,  to 
whom  one  goes  for  profession- 
al— and  confidential — advice. 
But  I  can  tell  you  about 
them — enough  to  assure  you 
that  they  are  leading  men  in 
their  special  province  — 
dermatology,  the  study  of  the 
skin.  Many  of  them  head  the 
departments  of  dermatology 
in  our  largest  universities. 

"My  family  joins  me 
in  approving  Camay'" 

And  I  can  tell  you  exactly 
what  they  said — as  long  as 
my  space  holds  out !  I'll  start 
off  with  a  comment  from  a 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Derma- 
tology in  a  great  New  Eng- 
land university: 

"My  family  joins  me  in 
approving  Camay  Soap.  It 
has  a  dainty,  attractive  scent, 
and  its  free  lathering  quali- 
t  ies  make  it  an  agreeable  and 
satisfactory  soap." 

Another  authority,  who  is 
professor  of  dermatology  in 
another  great  Eastern  uni- 
versity and  one  of  the  fore- 
most skin  specialists  in  New 
York  City  says:  "I  used 
Camay  myself  and  sent  a 
cake  to  a  daughter  whose  skin 
has  always  been  rather  irri- 
table. All  the  members  of  my 


family  who  have  tried  Camay 
like  it  very  much  indeed." 

No  other  complexion  soap 
in  history  has  received  creden- 
tials from  the  Nation's  high- 
est authorities  on  skin  care. 

But,  dear  Mrs.  L.,  my  own 
complexion  had  already  told 
me  Camay  was  a  wonderful 
soap. 

Before  I  had  been  cleans- 
ing my  face  with  Camay's 
soft  smooth  lather  more  than 
a  week  I  realized  that  Camay, 
more  than  anything  I  had 
ever  found,  was  helping  me 
keep  my  skin  fresh  and  clear. 

So,  when  these  important 
medical  men  found  out  by 
scientific  tests  and  experiments 
exactly  what  I  had  discov- 
ered in  my  own  batliroom,  I 
was  naturally  much  pleased 
with  myself! 

Face  your  world  with  loveli- 
ness is  a  booklet  of  advice 
from  America's  leaiiing  der- 
matologists about  skin  care. 
Edited  by  a  former  president 
of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation. It  will  be  mailed 
free  if  you  write  to  Miss 
Helen  Chase,  Dept.  YV-89, 
509  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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Shampooing        n» 

done  properly  .  .  adds  loveliness  to 

Your  Hair 

Why  Ordinary  Washing . .  fails  to  clean  thoroughly. 
Thus  preventing  the  .  .  Real  Beauty  .  .  Lustre, 
Natural  Wave  and  Color  of  Hair  from  showing 


THE  beauty,  the  sparkle  .  .  .  the  gloss 
and  lustre  of  your  hair  .  .  .  depend,  al- 
most entirely,  upon  the  way  you  sham- 
poo it. 

A  thin,  oily  film,  or  coating,  is  constantly 
forming  on  the  hair.  If  allowed  to  remain,  it 
catches  the  dust  and  dirt — hides  the  life  and 


lustre — and  the  hair  then  becomes  dull  and 
unattractive. 

Only  thorough  shampooing  will . . .  remove 
this  film  and  let  the  sparkle,  and  rich,  natural 
.  .  .  color  tones  ...  of  the  hair  show. 

Why  Ordinary  Washing  Fails 

Washing  with  ordinary  soap  fails  to  satis- 
factorily remove  this  film,  becaxise — it  does 
not  clean  the  hair  properly. 

Besides — the  hair  cannot  stand  the  harsh 
effect  of  ordinary  soaps.  The  free  alkaU,  in 
ordinary  soaps,  soon  dries  the  scalp,  makes 
the  hair  brittle  and  ruins  it. 

That  is  why  women,  by  the  thousands, 
who  value . . .  beautiful  hair  . . .  use  Mulsified 
Cocoanut  Oil  Shampoo. 

This  clear  and  entirely  greaseless  product, 
not  only  cleans  the  hair  thoroughly,  but  is 

Mulsified 


so  mild,  and  so  pure,  that  it  cannot  possibly 
injure.  It  does  not  dry  the  scalp,  or  make 
the  hair  brittle,  no  matter  how  often  you 
use  it. 

Two  or  three  teaspooufuls  of  Mulsified 
make  an  abundance  of  .  .  .  rich,  creamy 
lather  .  .  .  which  cleanses  thoroughly  and 
rinses  out  easily,  removing  with  it  every  par- 
ticle of  dust,  dirt  and  dandruff. 

Just  Notice  the  Difference 

The  next  time  you  wash  your  hair,  try 
Mulsified  Cocoanut  Oil  Shampoo  and  . . .  just 
see . . .  how  really  beautiful  your  hair  will  look. 

It  will  keep  the  scalp  soft  and  the  hair  fine 
and  silky,  bright,  fresh  looking,  wavy  and 
easy  to  manage  and  it  will — fairly  sparkle — 
with  new  life,  gloss  and  lustre. 

You  can  get  Mulsified  Cocoanut  Oil  Sham- 
poo at  any  drug  store,  or  toilet  goods  counter. 


For  Your  Protection 

Ordinary  Cocoanut  Oil  Shampoos  are 
not— "MULSIFIED."  Ask  for,  and  be 
sure  you  get— "MULSIFIED." 


COCOANUT   OIL 
SHAMPOO 
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I  use  lipstick  only 
once  a  day! 

A  most  amazing  lipstick  —  Kissptoof!  I 
put  it  on  once  in  the  morning  and  know 
my  lips  will  look  their  loveliest  all  day 
long,  no  matter  what  I  do!  It  never 
stains — never  needs  retouching — but  just 
keeps  my  lips  always  looking  naturally 
youthful! 

Kissproof,  the  modern  -waterproof  lipstick,  is 
changing  the  cosmetic  habits  of  women  every- 
where. No  longer  is  it  necessary  to  be  bothered 
with  constant  retouching — to  be  erniarrassed vkh 
ordinary  lipstick  that  stains  handkerchiefs,  tea- 
cups and  cigarettes. 

Kissproof  is  such  full  natural  color  —  just  a 
touch  on  the  lips  rubbed  in  with  the  finger  tips. 
You  have  the  peace  of  mind  of  knowing  that 
your  rich,  red  youthful  coloring  is  as  narural  as  if 
it  were  your  very  own— and  as  permanent  as  the 
day  is  long ! 

We  utge  you  to  find  out  for  yourself  how  Kiss- 
proof stays  on — what  healthy,  natural  coloring  it 
gives.    At  all  toilet  counters  or  send  for  our  — 

Special  20-Day  Trial  Offer 

—  and  we  will  send  you  prepaid 

20-day  supply  Kissproof  lipstick 

(Special  brass  container) 

20-dav  bottle  of  Delica-Brow 

{.The  original  waterproof  lash  and  brow  liquid) 

—  and  a  liberal  supply  of  Kissproof  rouge 
and  Kissproof  powder. 

Kissproof,  Inc.,  9-P 

538  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

Enclosed  20c  for  which  send  me  a  20-day  sup- 
ply of  Kissproof  lipstick,  20-day  bottle  of 
Delica-Brow.  Also  include  free  samples  of 
Kissproof  rouge  and  Kissproof  powder. 


Name 
Address 


State 


W^ 
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Xiss  proof 

Compact   Rou^e 

50c 


T^iisproof    Lipstick    50c 


7{i%%proof 
Face  Powder 

t|00 


Delica-Brow  makes  eyes  a/Zanng— instantly.     a4t  your  dealer,  75c  or  send  coupon. 
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Tooth  Brush  r 


Ifsan  SOS  from  your  GUMS 


DON'T  think  that  merely  cleaning 
your  teeth  once  or  twice  a  day 
can  keep  them  free  from  danger.  Quite 
the  contrary  ...  it  won't,  and  it 
doesn't. 

For,  as  any  dentist  will  tell  you,  one 
sure  way  to  wreck  the  health  of  your 
teeth  is  to  let  your  gums  become  tender, 
soft,  unsound.  And  if  you  sometimes 
see  a  tinge  of  "pink"  upon  your  morn- 
ing tooth  brush,  it's  proof  before  your 
eyes  that  your  gums  are  weakening  . . . 
that  your  teeth  are  in  peril. 

How  soft  foods  endanger 
the  health  of  our  gums 

Gum  troubles  start  in  the  dining  room. 
Modern  soft  foods  rob  gums  of  work. 
Circulation  grows  languid.  Tissues  be- 
come tender  and  inflamed.  Resistance 
to  infeaion  is  lowered.  Gingivitis,  Vin- 
cent's disease  and  even  pyorrhea  often 
get  their  start  in  just  this  way. 

But  it's  all  so  unnecessary.  For  with 


Ipana  Tooth  Paste  «nd  a  light  mas- 
sage you  can  offset  the  damage 
done  to  your  gums  by  your  diet. 

How  Ipana  and 
massage  build  firm,  pink  gums 

Your  dentist  will  gladly  explain 
why  massage  is  so  good  for  your 
gums  .  .  .  how  it  stirs  the  flagging  cir- 
culation, firms  and  invigorates  the 
dormant  tissues.  And  he  will  show 
you  how  to  perform  it  with  the  brush, 
easily  and  quickly,  as  you  clean  your 
teeth  with  Ipana. 

For  Ipana's  content  of  ziratol,  an 
antiseptic  and  hemostatic  widely  used 
by  gum  specialists,  has  a  stimulating 
action  upon  the  gums  which  augments 
the  mechanical  effects  of  massage. 

Start  with  Ipana  today 

So  whether  your  tooth  brush  "shows 
pink"  or  not,  start  now  with  Ipana.  Its 
use  is  a  precaution  and  a  piotection 


T'^ifn^  </ 


against  the  ever-present  danger  of  gin- 
gival disorders. 

Send  the  coupon  if  you  would  like  the 
10-day  sample.  It  will  quickly  provehow 
gleaming  white  Ipana  leaves  your  teeth 
. . .  how  refreshed  it  leaves  your  mouth. 

But  the  better  way  is  to  start  at  once 
with  a  full-size  tube  from  the  drug 
store.  For  that  lasts  over  a  month  and 
makes  a  fairer  test  of  Ipana's  power  to 
tone  and  strengthen  your  gums. 
*  *  •  • 

BRISTOL-MYERS  CO.,  Dept.  1-99 
73  West  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Kindly  send  me  a  trial  tube  of  IPANA  TOOTH 
PASTE.  Enclosed  is  a  two-cent  stamp  to  cover  partly 
the  cost  ot  packing  and  mailing. 


IPANA  Tooth  Paste 
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City. . . . 


.State. 
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The 
Whole  Shon^ 

on  the  Talking, 
Singing  Screen! 

With  Paramount  Short  Features  of 
the  New  Show  World  you  see  and 
hear  The  Whole  Show  on  the  Talk- 
ing, Singing  Screen.    And  what   a 
show  it  is!  C  A  Paramount  Talking 
Picture,  rounded  out  with  Para- 
mount Sound  News,  and  talking, 
musical  short  features.  Bringing 
the  biggest  stars  of  The  New 
Show  World — stage,  screen,  mu- 
sic, radio  —  to  you.  H  Christie 
Talking   Plays   featuring  out- 
standing  stars   of  stage   and 
screen.   C  Paramount  Sound 
News — eyes  and  ears  of  a  new 
world.  C  Paramount  Screen 
Songs — the  whole  audience 
sings!  <I.  Paramount  Talk- 
artoons — humorous  novel- 
ties—  the  cartoon  figures 
actually  talk!  Seeandhear 
The  Whole  Show  on  the 
Screen  —  by  Paramount 
—  your  guarantee  of 
quality  entertainment 
from  the  first  mo- 
ment to  the  last! 
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AMOUNT 
T  U  R  E  S 

of  the 
NEW  SHOW  WORLD 

• 

HAROLD  LLOYD  in 
"WELCOME  DANGER'^ 

• 
MORAN  AND  MACK  in 
WHY  BRING  THAT  UP" 
• 
THE  MARX  BROTHERS 
in  "THE  COCOANLITS" 
OSCAR  SHAW— MAHY  EATON 
• 
■THE  DANCE  OF  LIFE" 
HAL  SKELLY 
NANCY  CARROLL 
• 
"THE  FOUR  FEATHERS" 

"DR.  FU  MANCHU" 
• 
DENNIS  KING  in 
•THE  VAGABOND  KING" 

• 
MAURICE  CHEVALIER 
in  ERNST  LUBITSCH'S 
"THE  LOVE  PARADE" 
and  more 
'Produced  by  Harold  Lloyd  Corp, 
Paramount  Release 


**If   it's    a    Paramount    Picture 
it's    the    best    show   in   town" 


Paramount 

PARAMOUNT    FAMOUS    LASKY    CORPORATION,     ADOLPH     ZUKO 


Bvery  advertisement  In  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE 


3R,     PRES.,    PARAMOUNT    BLDG.,    NEW    YORK  ■ 

3  is  guaranteed.  ^M 
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As  We  Go  to  Press 


GLADYS  BROCKWELL,  popular  film 
actress,  died  in  Los  Angeles  as  the 
result  of  injuries  sustained  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident. 

DUSTIN  FARNUM,  well  known  to  the 
stage  and  screen,  died  in  a  New  York 
hospital  after  a  year's  illness. 

CONRAD  NAGEL  is  said  to  have  received 
five  crank  letters  threatening  his  life 
since  he  has  been  active  in  the  Equity  fight 
in  Hollywood. 

JOHN  BARRYMORE,  George  Arliss,  Irene 
Bordoni  and  Charlotte  Greenwood  are 
just  a  few  of  the  stars  in  Warners'  forth- 
coming "Show  of  Shows." 

MAYBE  it  was  the  need  of  a  holiday — 
maybe  it  was  to  avoid  meeting  Gilbert 
on  the  lot.  Anyivay,  Greta  Garbo  has  been 
vacationing  at  Arrowhead  Lake.  Soon  she 
will  start  one  silent  picture  to  be  finished  be- 
fore she  starts  the  talking  "Anna  Christie." 

MARION  DAVIES  will  make  "Dulcy"  as 
a  talkie.     Connie  Talmadge  made  it 
silent  several  years  ago. 

LON  CHANEY  is  not  yet  ready  to  talk  on 
the  screen.  M.-G.-M.  wanted  him  to 
speak  in  "The  Bugle  Sounds,"  but  Lon  re- 
fused. While  the  star  ponders,  plans  for  his 
next  film  stand  still. 

WHEN  Buster  Keaton  finishes  a  musical 
comedy  he  will  make  "The  New 
Hemietta"  as  a  talkie.  This, 
silent,  was  his  first  starring 
picture  years  ago.  Irving  Cum- 
mings  and  the  late  W.  H.  Crane 
appeared  in  it. 

WHEN  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Gilbert  return  from 
Europe  a  new  story  will  be 
ready  for  Ina  Claire.  It  will  be 
"Negligee,"  by  Ernest  Vajda. 

CHANGES  rack  "Our 
Gang."  Joe  Cobb  is  going, 
and  so  are  others,  who  are  get- 
ting too  old  and  too  tall  for  the 
kid  pictures.  Although  a  little 
colored  boy  has  been  signed  to 
understudy  him,  Farina,  the 
famous  black  dot,  now  grown 
older,  will  remain  for  a  time. 

ALTHOUGH  every  com- 
pany says  it  will  not  hire 
Von  Stroheim  to  direct  for  it, 
Von  received  two  directorial 
offers  while  acting  in  "The 
Great  Gabbo"  for  Jimmy 
Cruze. 

NO  plans  have  been  made 
for  Vilma  Banky.  She  is 
on  a  personal  appearance  tour, 
and  her  Goldwyn  contract  has 
only  six  months  more  to  run. 
Rumor  has  it  the  contract  will 
not  be  renewed. 

THE  Dorothy  Mackaill-Jack 
MulhaU  team  has  finally 
been  broken  up.  Dorothy  has 
come  home  from  a  Honolulu 
vacation  to  start  work  on  "The 
Woman  on  the  Jury,"  with  Alice 
Day  in  the  ingenue  role.  Her 
next  will  be  "Queen  of  Jazz." 


Last  Minute 

NEWS 

from 

East  and  West 


JACK   MULHALL   wiU  have  Lois  Wilson 
as  leading  woman  in  a  new  series. 

LEATRICE  JOY,  happy  with  her  new 
found  singing  voice,  is  rumored  for  the 
lead  in  First  National's  "The  Lady  in 
Ermine,"  operetta. 

NEIL    HAMILTON    will    play   opposite 
Evelyn  Brent  in  her  first  starring  picture 
for  Paramount — "Darkened  Rooms." 

DOROTHY  ARZNER  will  direct  Ruth 
Chatterton  in  her  next  for  Paramount, 
"Sarah  and  Son." 

RICHARD  ARLEN,  after  six  months' 
steady  toil,  rates  a  vacation.  When  he 
comes  back  to  Paramount  it  will  be  as  a  real 
star  ui  "The  Lost  God,"  with  Fay  Wray  as 
his  leading  woman. 


JOE  E.  BROWN  and  Sally  O'Neil,  suc- 
cesses in  "On  With  the  Show,"  will  be 
featured  in  "Hold  Everything,"  Warners' 
musical  comedy, 

TU'ILS  ASTHER  has  turned  into  a  male 
■*-^  Greta  Garbo  since  the  talkies  seem  to 
have  stopped  his  career.  He's  gloomy, 
morose,  soUtary.  Because  of  his  thick 
accent,  no  pictures  have  been  plaimed  for 
him,  though  he  is  still  under  contract  to 
M.-G.-M.    He  lurks  in  the  mountains. 

BESSIE  LOVE  will  have  no  scars  on  face 
or  neck  from  the  very  serious  motor 
accident  she  was  in,  her  surgeon  says. 

LIONEL   BARRYMORE   now   says  he 
hates  grease  paint.    Nothing  but  direct- 
ing for  him  from  now  on. 


WHEN    Lupe    Velez    stars   in 
Rose"  for  Warners,  H.  B 
have  the  role  of  Cusick. 


Tiger 
Warner  will 


JOAN  BENNETT  gets  a  five  year  contract 
with  United  Artists  without  options  — 
something  almost  unheard  of  in  Hollywood 
these  days.  Her  tremendous  hit  in  "Bull- 
dog Drummond,"  Ronald  Cohnan  talkie,  is 
the  reason. 

WHEN  Marian  Nixon  marries  Edward 
Hillman,  Jr.,  late  in  the  summer,  she 
will  not  retire,  but  will  make  only  three  or 
four  pictures  a  year  instead  of  the  eight  or 
ten  to  which  she  is  accustomed.  The  couple 
plan  a  three  month  honeymoon. 


DOROTHY  GULLIVER  is 
still  in  college.  After  four 
years  in  the  "Collegians" 
series  for  Universal  she  has 
been  signed  by  First  National 
— for  a  college  picture. 

BILLIE  DOVE  is  scheduled 
to  make  "On  the  Riviera," 
an  original  story  by  Ferenc 
Molnar. 

GEORGE  BANCROFT  has 
started  work  on  "The 
Mighty,"  after  a  two  weeks' 
yachting  trip  in  Mexican 
waters.  Dorothy  Revier  has 
been  borrowed  from  Colimibia 
for  the  lead. 


M; 


Hollywood's  newest  bride  and  groom!  May  McAvoy 
and  her  banker-husband,  Maurice  Cleary,  right 
after  the  ceremony  and  just  before  they  left  for  a 
Honolulu  honeymoon.  Lois  Wilson,  May's  best 
girl  friend,  was  maid  of  honor,  and  all  Hollywood 
packed  the  church 


-G.-M.  has  sent  a  sound 
i-truck  to  Africa,  where 
"Trader  Horn"  is  on  the  make. 
The  company  will  be  on  the  hot 
continent  six  months  more. 
Another  location  trip  will  be 
that  of  Tod  Browning's  com- 
pany which  goes  to  the  Baha- 
mas to  make  "The  Sea  Bat." 

CLARENCE  BROWN  will 
direct  his  first  comedy.  It 
will  be  "Navy  Blue,"  with  Bill 
Haines  and  Anita  Page. 

VIVIENNE  SEGAL  has 
been  picked  for  the  prima 
donna  role  in  the  Warner  film- 
ing of  the  operetta  "Golden 
Dawn."  Walter  Woolf  will 
sing  the  hero  part. 

FOX  has  renewed  the  con- 
tract of  Charles  Morton,  at 
$400  a  week. 
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this  lO-day  way  to  sparkling  teeth 

Will  you  try  the  tooth  paste  dentists  urge  so  widely?  Prepared  especially  to  re- 
move the  film  that  discolors  teeth  and  then  destroys  them.  Send  the  coupon 


HAVE  you  ever  used  Pepsodent?  Of 
those  in  the  United  States  who 
brush  their  teeth  6  people  in  every  10 
have.  A  dentifrice  so  widely  used,  so 
utterly  and  entirely  different  from  all 
others  is  worth  j-our  while  to  try . 

Will  you  write  for  some?  Your  tube 
will  contain  a  10  days'  supply,  which  is 
enough  to  work  a  surprising  change  in 
teeth  and  gums.  Teeth  are  whiter,  more 
brilliant,  far  less  subject  to  decay.  Gums 
are  firmer  and  of  better  color. 


Why  teeth  are  dull 


If  your  teeth  are  dingy  and  "off  color' ' 
they  are  coated  with  a  slippery,  glue-like 
film.  Feel  for  it  with  your  tongue. 

Food  and  smoking  stain  that  film. 
Germs  by  the  millions  breed  in  it.  Film 


hardens  into  tartar  —  film  fosters  decay. 
And  germs  with  tartar  are  the  chief 
cause  of  pyorrhea.  Many  serious  body  ills 
may  be  indirectly  traced  to  film. 

The  special  way  to  remove  it 

Ordinary  brushing  ways  are  not  success- 
ful. You  may  employ  the  scientific 
method  that  first  curdles  film.  Light 
brushing  then  can  easily  remove  it  in 
safety  to  enamel. 

Please  accept  a  free  tube 

Perhaps  unattractive  teeth  have  cost  you 
too  much  in  society  and  in  business.  You 
cannot  delay  testing  this  method  another 
day.  Get  a  full-size  tube  wherever  denti- 
frices are  sold,  or  send  the  coupon  to 
nearest  address. 


FREE-10-DAY  TUBE 

Mail  coupon  to 

The  Pepsodent  Co., 

Dept.  549,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave.. 

Chicago,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 


other  Offices:  The  Pepsodent  Co., 

191  George  Street,  Toronto  2.  Ont., 
Can.:  42  Southnark  Bridge  Kd., 
London,  S.  E.  1,  Eng. ;  (Australia), 
I>td,.  72  Wentworth  Ave.,  Sydney. 
N.  S.   W. 

Only  one  tube  to  a  family     3251 
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Brief  Reviews  of 

Current  Pictures 


•^Indicates  that  photoplay  was  named  as  one 
of  the  six  best  upon  its  month  of  review 


ALIBI — United  Artists. — An  almost  flawless 
talkie  about  a  young  gunman  who  marries  a  cop's 
daughter.    Elegant  melodrama.    All  Talkie.     (May.) 

ALL-AMERICAN,  THE— Supreme.— How  a  col- 
legiate sprinter  mops  up  the  Olympic  Games,  demon- 
strated by  Charlie  Paddock.     Silent.     (March.) 

ALL  AT  SEA — Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. — A  Dane- 
Arthur  comedy.  The  title  explains  it.  Silent. 
(March.) 

ALL  FACES  WEST— Pioneer.— Western  thriller 
filmed  with  Mormon  money.  Marie  Prevost  and  Ben 
Lyon  are  in  it.    Silent.     (April.) 

ALOHA  HAWAII— All  Star.— Unusual  produc- 
tion based  on  Ha\vaiian  legend.  With  native  cast  in 
Hawaiian  settings.    Silent.     (Aug.) 

ANNE     AGAINST    THE     WORLD— Rayart.— 

Story  of  the  terrible  life  of  a  misunderstood  musical 
comedy  queen.    Terrible  is  right.    Silent.     (June.) 

•     ARGYLE  CASE.  THE— Warners.— Fascinat- 
ing mysterv  stor>'  with  a  swell  performance  by 
Thomas  Meighan.    All  Talkie.     (Aug.) 

BEHIND  CLOSED  DOORS— Columbia.— Psst I 

Secret  service  stuff  in  another  mythical  country. 
Virginia  Valli.     Silent.     (May.) 

BELOW  THE  DEADLINE  ~  Chesterfield.— 
Quickie  crook  atuff^ — and  something  awful.  Silent. 
(June.) 

•     BETRAYAL- Paramount.- Not      a      pretty 
tale,  but  fine  dramatic  fare,  with  Emil  Jannings, 
Esther  Ralston,  Gary  Cooper.    Sound.     (May.) 

BIG  DIAMOND  ROBBERY,  THE— FBC— Cow- 
boy Mix  in  a  fast  and  thrilling  one.    Silent.    (July.) 

BLACK  HILLS,  THE— Dakota.— In  which  the 
dam  bursts  again.    Silent.     (March.) 

BLACK  PEARL,  THE— Rayart.— Loose-limbed 
mystery  that  rambles  aimlessly  through  the  Orient. 
Silent.     (April.) 

BLACK  WATCH,  THE  —  Fox.  —  Extravagant 

melodrama  of  India,  which  just  misses  being  one  of 
the  best.    All  Talkie.     (Aug.) 

BLACK  WATERS  —  World  Wide.— Thrilling, 
chilling  melodrama  with  mediocre  dialogue.  Silent. 
(June.) 

BLOCKADE  — FBC  — Bootlegging  made  attrac- 
tive  by  Anna  Q.  Nilsson.  A  good  melodrama. 
Part  Talkie.     (March.) 

BLUE  SKIES — Fox. — An  orphanage  romance, 
beautifully  acted  and  charmingly  directed.  Sound. 
(June.) 

BONDMAN,  THE— Worid  Wide.— Foreign  ver- 
sion of  Hall  Caine's  novel,  messed  up  by  poor 
photography.    Silent.     (June.) 

BORN  TO  THE  SADDLE— Universal.— Three 
rousing  cheersi  A  real  good  Western,  with  action 
and  humor.     Ted  Wells  is  head  man.    Silent.    (May.) 

BRIDE'S  RELATIONS,  THE— Sennett-Educa- 
tional. — One-reel  talking  comedy  sad  and  funny  by 
turns.     Eddie  Gribbon  is  best.     All  Talkie.     (April.) 

BRIDGE  OF  SAN  LUIS  REY,  THE— M.-G.-M.— 

To  the  astonishment  of  all,  a  good  picture  from  the 
Wilder  novel.  And,  oh,  zat  Lily  Damita!  Part 
talkie.    (May.) 

•  BROADWAY- Universal.— The  original  and 
best  night  club  melodrama.  In  spite  of  its 
grandiosesettings,  the  story  will  get  you.  And  some 
good  acting.    All  Talkie.     (Aug.) 

BROADWAY  FEVER  —  Tiffany-Stahl.  —  Sally 
O'Neill  being  literally  too  cute  for  words  in  a  trivial 
Story.    Silent.     (March.) 


•  BROADWAY  MELODY,  THE— Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer.— BriUiant  a!I-talkie  of  backstage 
life,  with  Bessie  Love  astonishing.  All  Talkie. 
(April.) 

BROTHERS— Rayart.— A  good  brotherly  love 
yam.  one  a  crook  and  one  a  nice  boy.  Barbara 
Bedford  dares  do  a  heavy.    Silent.     (May.) 

•  BULLDOG  DRUM  MOND  —  Goldwy  n- 
United  Artists. — Great  melodrama,  intelli- 
gently produced  and  with  a  fine  performance  by 
Ronald  Colman.    Don't  miss  it.    All  Talkie.    (July.) 

BYE-BYE  BUDDY— Supreme.— Did  you  know 
that  night  club  hostesses  have  hearts  of  gold?  This 
one  is  an  unintentionally  funny  sob  story.  Silent. 
(June.) 

CAMPUS    KNIGHTS— Chesterfield.— Life   in   a 

fashionable  boarding-school — as  it  isn't.    Don't  waste 
your  money.    Silent.     (Aug.) 


Pictures   You 

Should  Not  Miss 

"In  Old  Arizona" 

"Alibi" 

"Bulldog  Drummond" 

"The  Broadway  Melody" 

"yth  Heaven" 

"The  Singing  Fool" 

"Interference" 


As  a  service  to  its  readers,  Photo- 
play Magazine  presents  brief  critical 
comments  on  aU  photoplays  of  the 
preceding  six  months.  By  consulting 
this  valuable  guide,  you  can  deter- 
mine at  a  glance  whether  or  not  your 
promised  evening's  entertainment  is 
worth  while.  Photoplay's  reviews 
have  always  been  the  most  author- 
itative published.  And  its  tabloid 
reviews  show  you  accurately  and  con- 
cisely how  to  save  your  motion  picture 
time  and  money.  The  month  at  the 
end  of  each  review  indicates  the  issue 
of  Photoplay  in  which  the  original 
review  appeared. 


CAREERS — First  National. — More  intrigue  and 
scandal  in  a  white  colony  in  Asia.  Pretty  good.  All 
Talkie.     {Aug,) 

CHARLATAN,  THE— Universal. — Murder  mys- 
tery done  with  nice,  light  touch,  especially  by  Holmes 
Herbert.     Part  Talkie.     {April.) 

CHARMING  SINNERS  —  Paramount.— Well 
acted  and  intelligent  drama.    All  Talkie.     (Aug.) 

CHINA  BOUND — M.-G.-M. — Messieurs  Dane 
and  Arthur  in  a  Chinese  revolution.  Fairly  funny. 
Sound.     {June.) 

CHINA  SLAVERS,  THE— Trinity.— Ragged 
story  of  the  Oriental  slave  trade,  but  smartly  acted  by 
Sojin.    Silent.     {April.) 

CHINATOWN  NIGHTS— Paramount.— Piping 
hot  melodrama  of  tong  wars  and  such,  with  Wallace 
Beery  and  Florence  Vidor  good.    AU  Talkie.    {May,) 


•     CHRISTINA — Fox.— Slender  and  improbable 
story  made  beautiful  and  worth  seeing  by  the 
inspired  acting  of  Janet  Gaynor.  Part  Talkie.  {June.) 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE— Chesterfield. 
— Nothing  that  you  could  care  about  in  a  big  way. 
Silent.     {March.) 

CLEAN-UP,  THE— Excellent.— A  noble  news- 
paper fellow  cleans  up  the  bootleggers.  Not  bad. 
Silent.     {Aug.) 

CLEAR  THE  DECKS  —  Universal.  —  Reginald 
Denny  in  one  of  the  oldest  farce  plots  in  the  world. 
Part  Talkie.     {March.) 

•  CLOSE  HARMONY— Paramount.— Brilliant 
talkie  of  backstage  vaudeville  life.  Fine  fun, 
with  Buddy  Rogers  and  Nancy  Carroll  aces.  AU 
Talkie.     {May.) 

COCOANUTS,  THE— Paramount.— FUmed  ver- 
sion of  the  Marx  Brothers'  musical  show.  Some 
hilarious  moments.    All  Talkie.     {Aug.) 

COHENS  AND  KELLVS  IN  ATLANTIC  CITY. 

THE — Universal. — For  those  who  like  this  sort  of 
thing.     Part  Talkie.     {March.) 

COLLEGE  LOVE — Universal.— "The  Collegians" 
elaborated  and  improved.  Lots  of  fun.  All  Talkies 
{Aug.) 

COME  ACROSS— Universal.— Just  a  round-up  of 
discarded  movie  plots.    Part  Talkie.     {July.) 

CONSTANT  NYMPH,  THE— Gainsborough.— 
English  production  of  a  fine  novel,  told  with  taste  and 
intelligence  but  badly  photographed.     Silent.     {Aug.) 

•  COQUETTE  —  United  Artists. — Denatured 
version  of  the  stage  play  with  a  fine  perform- 
ance by  Mary  Pickford.  .\nd  Mary's  voice  is  one  of 
the  best  in  the  talkies.  Of  course  you'll  want  to  see — 
and  hear — her.    AU  Talkie.     {June.) 

DANGEROUS  WOMAN,  THE— Paramount.— 
Reviewed  under  title  of  "The  Woman  Who  Needed 
Killing."  Tropical  and  torrid  drama  of  the  South 
Seas.    Not  for  children.    AU  Talkie.     {June.) 

DESERT  NIGHTS  —  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  — 
One  of  Jack  Gilbert's  less  fortunate  vehicles.  Sound. 
{March.) 

DESERT  SONG,  THE— Warners.— All-singing 
and  talking  operetta  that  is  a  bit  old-fashioned  and 
stag>'.  Some  good  singing  by  John  Boles.  Part 
Talkie.     {June.) 

DEVIL'S  CHAPLAIN,  THE— Rayart.— Adven- 
tures of  rovalty  in  America.  Fairly  entertaining. 
Silent.     {July.) 

DIPLOMATS,  THE  —  Fox-Movietone.  —  Clark 
and  McCuUough  in  a  two-reel  talkie  that  wiU  give  you 
some  laughs.    AU  Talkie.     {March.) 

•  DOCTOR'S  SECRET,  THE— Paramount.— 
Barrie's  playlet,  "Half  an  Hour,"  emerges  as  a 
superior  and  well-constructed  talkie.  It  is  brilliantly 
acted  and  well  worth  your  time  and  money.  AU 
Talkie.     {March.) 

DONOVAN  AFFAIR,  THE— Columbia.— Mys- 
tery play  with  too  little  suspense  and  too  much 
forced  comedy.  Nevertheless,  it  has  a  good  cast. 
All  Talkie.     {June.) 

DRIFTER,  THE— FBO.— Just  another  Western. 
But  send  the  kids,  anyway,  because  Tom  Mix  is  in  it- 
Silent.     {March.) 

DUKE  STEPS  OUT,  THE— M.-G.-M.  —  Light- 
weight but  amusing  story  of  the  romance  of  a  cul- 
tured prize-fighter.    Part  Talkie.     {July.) 

•     DUMMY,  THE — Paramount. — In  this  excel- 
lent all-talking  crook  melodrama,  two  HoUy- 
wooders — ZaSu   Pitts    and    Mickey    Bennett — steal 
honors  from  a  lot  of  stage  stars.    All  Talkie.    {April.) 
[  PLEASE  TURN  TO  PAGE  14  ] 
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Alice  White  leading  the  dancing  ensemble  in  the  First  National- Vitaphone  pr('</if<  lujn  ^l',roa<h'  m   /'. 
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yibrAnt  beAuty 


FOR  FIFTY  YEARS  Stage  Stars,  and  more 
recently,  screen  stars,  have  had  one 
great  beauty  secret.  The  feminine  public 
has  long  sought  just  a  hint,  but  among  the 
profession  a  sphinx-like  silence  reigned. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  sponsors  of 
these  famous  beauty  preparations  offer  to 
YOU  the  same  magical  beauty  aids  that 
are  being  used  back  stage,  on  the  movie 
sets,  and  in  the  private  boudoirs  of  the 
world's  most  famous  beauties.  Their  secret 
is  now  an  open  secret...  the  riddle  of  their 
thrilling  beauty,  for  half  a  century  the  envy 
of  countless  women,  is  solved.  One  word 
is  the  key  to  alluring  loveliness... a  word 
that  bids  fair  to  be- 
come a  name  synony- 
mous for  beauty  in 
every  boudoir  .  .  . 
STEIN'S! 

Fascinating  to  Use 

Today,  you  can  pos- 
sess for  yourself  all 
these  important  aids 
to  vibrant  beauty  .The 
famous  Stein  method 
is  simple  and  surpris- 
inglyeconomical.Five 
different  preparations. ..Stein's  Cold  Cream, 


■}f 


^~W  ^-^  — ^  of  this  First 
\M  •/  W^  National  en- 
^ ^d  /*^semble  use 
Stein's  Beauty  Prepara- 
tions as  do  countless  other 
stage  and  screen  celebri* 


Alice  White,  popular  First  National- Vitaphoue  Star  photographed  at  her  private  dressing  table. 

Wheatcroft  Liquid  Powder,  Face  Powder. 


I 

Dorothy     Machnilh    ap- 
pearing in  First  iN;ilional- 
Vitaphone  Pictures 


Eye  Brow  Pencil  and  Lip  Slick . . .  give  every 
woman  the  same  easy,  fascinating  way  to 
thrilling  beauty  as  enjoyed  by  the  theatrical 
profession.  Stein's  quality  and  purity  have 
been  unquestioned  for  over  half  a  century. 
The  amazing  results  obtained  with  this 
small  number  of  preparations  will  be  an 
astounding  revelation.  These  Stein  prod- 
ucts are  all  that  any  modern  woman 


stei 


requires  to  achieve  compelling  beauty.  Ask 
for  Stein's  Beauty  Preparations  at  your 
favorite  toilet  goods  counter. 

Secrets  Revealed  in  Booklet 
Secrets  which  famous  stars  prized  above 
all  else  are  in  this  free  booklet.  Read  what 
the  feminineworldhaslongwaited  to  hear... 
peek  into  the  very  dressing  rooms  of  Broad- 
way beauties  and  Hollywood  stars.  Send  for 
your  copy  of  "From  Behint'  Guarded  Stage 
Doors"  today.  It's  free! 

STEIN  COSMETIC  CO.,  INC.,  f5'i,r.' 
51  Madison  Ave.  New  York  City 

[  Stpin  Cosmetic  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  P.  ' 

I  SI  Madison  Avenue,  I 

I  New  Yorlt  City.  I 

I  Please  eend  my  free  booklet  "From  Behind  Guarded  | 

I  Stage  Doors"  to  i 

I    Name ■ 


BEAUTY  PREPARATIONS  &  THEATRICAL  MAKE-UP 

COLD  CREAU    t     FACE  POWDER  t   Wheauroft  UQUID  POWDER   r  UP  STICK  f  EYE  BROW  PENCIL 


Address... 


City.. 


VVIien  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  LIAQAZINa. 
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jQrickb 


Three  prizes 

are  given  every  month 

for  the  best  letters-^ 

$25,  $10  and  $5 


Bouquets 

The  REAL  CRITICS, 

the  FANS, 
GIVE  THEIR  VIEWS 


The  Monthly  Barometer 

JUDGI>fG  from  the  month's  mail,  talkies  are 
ceasing  to  be  a  nine  days'  wonder,  and  in- 
terest in  their  novehy  has  been  superseded  by 
critical  analysis  of  their  entertainment  value. 
There  are  conflicting  opinions  concerning  the 
necessity  for  precise  diction  and  carefully 
trained  speaking  voices.  The  majority,  how- 
ever, seem  to  feel  that  since  the  screen  will 
henceforth  influence  the  speech  of  so  many 
people,  as  it  has  already  so  powerfully  in- 
fluenced their  modes  and  manners,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  it  preserve  the  finest  traditions  of  our 
colorful  American  language. 

There  have  been  many  letters  from  parents, 
deploring  the  trend  toward  sophisticated 
dialogue  and  situations  and  the  portrayal  of 
underworld  scenes  and  characters.  There  ha\-e 
also  been  some  pleas  for  the  good,  old-fashioned 
happy  ending,  instead  of  the  sometimes  more 
true  to  Ufe  denouement. 

Address  your  letters  to  Brickbats  and 
Bouquets,  Photopl.^y,  221  West  57th  Street, 
New  York  City.  Those  who  make  pictures, 
those  who  act  in  them,  and  those  who  com- 
prise the  photoplay's  vast  audience,  may  find 
your  opinions  interesting  and  your  suggestions 
helnful. 


,00  Letter 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Timidity  has  always  been  my  stumbling 
block.  Even  in  the  old  schooldays,  years  and 
years  ago,  I  had  a  special  button  on  my  coat 
which  I  twisted  and  turned  while  I  recited. 
When  one  day  some  prankful  cluldren  cut  it 
from  my  coat  I  stood,  blushing  and  stammering 
before  the  schoolroom,  unable  to  voice  a 
coherent  word. 

Time  partially  crippled  this  fear-god,  but 
still,  at  most  unwanted  times,  his  head  crops 
over  the  brim  of  my  consciousness  and  I  suffer 
again  the  ignoble  pain  of  an  indefinable  terror. 
But  experience  has  helped  me  to  forge  a  sword 
to  banish  this  demon.  When  in  a  crowd  of  any 
type,  temporarily  at  a  loss  to  get  my  bearings, 
I  deftly  turn  the  conversation  to  the  movies 
and,  presto,  the  light  is  shifted  from  me  and  my 
words  to  the  opinions  of  everyone  present  on 
the  shadow  stage  and  its  stars. 

Individuals  are  forgotten,  and  the  conversa- 
tion is  immediately  a  disputed  conglomeration 
of  likes  and  dislikes.  Sometimes  I  shudder  at 
the  antagonism  I  have  raised,  in  my  self- 
preservation,  but  I  am  thankful  that  the  motion 
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The  readers  of  Photoplay  are  in- 
vited to  write  to  this  department — to 
register  complaints  or  compliments — 
to  tell  just  what  they  think  of  pictures 
and  players.  We  suggest  that  you 
express  your  ideas  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible and  refrain  from  severe  per- 
sonal criticism,  remembering  that  the 
object  of  these  columns  is  to  exchange 
thoughts  that  may  bring  about  better 
pictures  and  better  acting.  Be  con- 
structive. We  may  not  agree  with  the 
sentiments  expressed,  but  we'll  pub- 
lish them  just  the  same !  Letters  must 
not  exceed  200  words  and  should 
bear  the  writer's  full  name  and  ad- 
dress. Anonymous  letters  go  to  the 
waste  basket  immediately. 


picture  gives  me  power  to  banish  this  terror 
that  has  always  haunted  my  life. 

Surely  a  force  great  enough  to  enter  into  the 
consciousness  of  all  the  world  as  acutely  as  the 
mo\'ies  do,  cannot  be  decried.  The)'  are  the 
world's  common  ground.  They  level  all 
classes,  and  on  them  all  men  meet  as  equals. 
Harry  J.  Hall. 

§10.00  Letter 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Just  another  letter  about  the  talkies,  and 
this  one  in  praise  of  that  sound  invention  that 
has  brought  joy  and  life  to  those  unfortunate 
folk— -the  blind. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Syracuse  Charity 
League,  an  organization  whose  main  work  is 
helping  the  Lighthouse — an  institution  for  the 
blind.  The  other  day  we  learned  from  the 
director  of  the  Lighthouse  that  the  talkies  have 
been  wonderful  in  helping  and  encouraging 
those  sightless  people. 

These  men  and  women  living  in  the  world  of 
darkness  have  some  friend  read  the  synopsis  of 
a  picture,  so  they  are  acquainted  with  plot  and 
characters,  and  then  they  go  to  the  theater. 
Once  there,  kno^\ing  the  story  of  the  pictiure 
and  hearing  the  screen  sounds,  music  and 
voices,  they  let  their  minds  run  riot,  and  who 
knows  but  that  in  the  vivid  land  of  imagina- 
tion they  produce  as  fine  or  finer  pictures  than 
the  ones  we  more  fortunate  folk  can  see  with 
our  physical  eyes? 


Although  talkies  have  never  been  a  favorite 
of  mine,  when  I  know  they  are  assisting  a  work 
in  which  I'm  so  interested  I  cannot  help  but 
express  my  appreciation. 

Irene  Edmonds. 

$5.00  Letter 

Chicago,  111. 

Will  someone  please  tell  the  screen  people 
that  all  this  agitation  about  learning  to  talk  is 
the  bunk?  For  an  English  drawing-room 
comedy  we  need  modulated  inflections  and 
O.xford  accents,  maybe.  But  who  the  heck 
said  we  need  E.d.r.  comedy? 

The  great  mass  of  mo\iegoers  speak  the 
American  language,  with  the  "r's"  where  they 
belong  and  consonants  slurred.  Precise  diction 
is  high-hat  to  us,  and  nothing  will  more  siurely 
and  more  quickly  alienate  our  affections.  For 
one  college  professor  who  walks  out  in  disgust 
when  the  hero  says  "bin"  and  "constitooshun" 
a  thousand  flappers  will  seek  a  new  suppressed 
desire  when  the  old  one  pulls,  "Chawmed,  I 
assuah  you." 

Oh,  there  are  exceptions,  of  course.  We 
expect  characterization.  I'm  talking  about 
"straight"  actors,  playing  modern  Americans. 

These  people  can  talk,  can't  they?  It's  talk 
— natural,  every-day  human  voices  we  want  to 
hear,  not  a  stilted,  ironed-out  parroting  of  some 
self-styled  e.xpert.  Let  our  actors  do  it  their 
own  way — the  voices  that  ha\'e  been  good 
enough  for  them  all  their  lives  are  plenty  good 
enough  for  us.  We're  not  worrying  if  their 
enunciation  wouldn't  pass  muster  at  Harvard 
— neither  would  ours. 

Tell  them  this  from  all  of  us.  "Quit  worry- 
ing! We've  loved  you  silent  and  we'll  love  you 
speaking — if  you'll  just  go  ahead  and  be  yoiu- 
self!" 

XiNA  Brown  Baker. 

The  Menace  of  the  Microphone 

New  York  City. 
Now  that  the  talkies  have  become  an 
American  institution,  I  suggest  that  a  few 
more  restrictions  be  placed  on  the  voice.  If  an 
actress  has  an  asset  of  personal  attractiveness, 
let  her  not  have  the  liability  of  an  uncultivated 
and  uncultured  voice.  Beauty  was  able  to  hide 
much  in  the  silent  drama,  but  not  so  with  the 
talkies.  The  star's  voice  and  manner  of  speak- 
ing should  be  carefully  analyzed,  so  that  the 
[  please  turn  to  page  141  ] 
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NONYMOUS 


but  it  changed  her  entire  life 


Go  hack  a  few  years  in  this  New  York  wom- 
an's life. 

Think  of  her  not  as  she  is  today,  a  beauti- 
ful woman,  married  to  an  adoring  man,  and 
playing  the  charming  hostess  in  her  great 
Park  Avenue  home,  but  as  she  was  before 
that  anonymous  letter  came  with  its  horrible 
accusation. 

True,  she  was  lovely  and  charming  then. 
But  women  avoided  her.  Men  seldom  called 
more  than  once.  In  the  very  years  of  her 
prime,  she  found  herself  hopelessly  out  of 
things — and  utterly  unable  to  account  for  it. 

Then,  one  morning  she  received  that  blea  k. 
white  envelope  with  its  anonymous  enclosure 
— a  national  advertisement  across  which  was 
written  in  hold  masculine  hand  "Wake  up." 


Amazed  and  humiliated,  she  read  it  again 
and  again,  finally  the  shocking  truth  came 
home.  That  advertisement  was  true.  It  ap- 
plied to  her.  It  had  applied  to  her  for  years. 
That  hint,  brutal  as  it  was,  put  her  on  the 
right  track. 


Halitosis  (unpleasant  breath)  is  the  damning, 
unforgivable,  social  fault.  It  doesn't  announce 
its  presence  to  its  victims.  Consequently  it  is 
the  last  thing  people  suspect  themselves  of  hav- 
ing—iaf  it  ought  to  bt  the  first. 

For  halitosis  is  a  definite  daily  threat  to  all. 
And  for  very  obvious  reasons,  physicians  ex- 
plain.   So  slight  a  matter  as  a  decaying  tooth 


may  cause  it.  Or  an  abnormal  condition  of  the 
gums.  Or  fermenting  food  particles  skipped  by 
the  tooth  brush.  Or  minor  nose  and  throat  in- 
fection. Or  excesses  of  eating,  drinking  and 
smoking. 

Intelligent  people  recognize  the  risk  and 
minimize  it  by  the  regular  use  of  full  strength 
Listerine  as  a  mouth  wash  and  gargle. 

Listerine  quickly  checks  halitosis  because 
Listerine  is  anefTective  antiseptic  and  germicide^ 
which  immediately  strikes  at  the  cause  of  odors. 
Furthermore, it  is  a  powerful  deodorant, capable 
of  overcoming  even  the  scent  of  onion  and  fish. 

Always  keep  Listerine  handy.  It  is  better  to 
be  safe  than  snubbed.  Lambert  Pharmacil  Com- 
pany, St.  Louis,  Mo. 

*  '  '      .    ' 

Full  strength  Listerine  is  so  safe  it  may 

be  used  in  any  body  cavity,  yet  so  power- 
ful it  kills  even  the  stubborn  B.  Typhosus 
^typhoid^  and  Staphylococcus  Aureus 
^pus^  germs  in  1  5  seconds. 
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W  hat  was  the  Best  Picture 

of  1928? 


Winners  of  Photoplay  Medal 

1920 
"HUMORESQUE" 

1924 
"ABRAHAM  LINCOLN" 

1921 

■    1925 

"TOL'ABLE  DAVID" 
'                     1922 

"THE  BIG  PARADE" 

1926 

"ROBIN  HOOD" 

"BEAU  GESTE" 

1923 

1927 

"THE  COVERED  WAGON"    "7th  HEAVEN" 

LAST  call  for  votes  on  the  Photoplay  Gold  IMedal 
Award  for  the  best  motion  picture  of  1928! 

All  votes  must  be  in  the  office  of  Photoplay  by 
October  1st.    Votes  received  after  that  date  will  not  count. 

The  Photoplay  Gold  Medal  is  the  only  award  in  the 
world  of  motion  pictures  going  direct  from  the  film  fan  to 
the  producer.  Each  y  aar  Photoplay  presents  a  gold  medal 
to  the  producer  of  the  motion  picture  deemed  the  nearest 
ideal  by  its  readers.  Back  in  1920  the  Photoplay  Gold 
Medal  was  devised  by  James  R.  Quirk,  publisher  and 
editor  of  Photoplay,  as  the  best  method  to  encourage  the 
production  of  better- films. 

Look  over  the  list  of  past  awards  on  this  page  before  you 
cast  your  vote.  Be  sure  that  it  goes  to  a  picture  worthy 
of  standing  with  these  eight  great  films. 

Remember  that  the  Photoplay  Medal  of  Honor  was  de- 
signed as  a  reward  for  the  producer  making  the  best  picture  of 
the  year  in  points  of  story,  acting,  direction  and  photography. 
If  you  vote  this  year  for  a  talkie,  take  into  consideration  the 
sounding  of  the  picture.  More  than  all  else,  Photoplay  wishes 
its  readers  to  consider  the  ideals  and  motives  governing  its 
production.     Also,  consider  the  worth  of  its  dramatic  message. 

It  is  possible  that  the  award  for  1928  may  be  the  first  talking 
film  to  lae  thus  honored.  Again,  it  may  go  to  the  last  of  the  long 
hne  of  silent  films.  In  case  of  a  tie  in  the  voting,  equal  awards 
will  be  made  to  each  of  the  winning  producers. 


Ninth 

Annual 

Gold 

Medal 

Award 


A  list  of  fifty  important  pictures  released  during  1928  is  ap- 
pended. It  is  not  necessary,  of  course,  for  you  to' select  one  of 
these.    You  may  vote  for  any  picture  released  during  1928. 

The  Photoplay  Medal  of  Honor  is  of  solid  gold,  weighing 
MiYi  pennyweights  and  is  two  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter. 
Each  medal  is  designed  and  made  by  TiSany  and  Company  of 
New  York. 


Vote  for  the  Picture  You  Think  Should  Win! 


Photoplay  Medal  of  Honor  Ballot 

Editor.  Photoplay  Magazine 

221  W.  57th  Street,  New  York  City 

In  my  opinion  the  picture  named  below  is  the 
best  motion  picture  production  released  in  1928. 


NAME  OF  picture 


J<iame- 


Address- 


Fifty  Pictures  Released  in  1928 


A  bie's  Irish  Rose 

Alias  Jimmy  Valentine 

Barker,  The 

Beau  Sabreur 

Bellamy  Trial,  The 

Chicago 

Circus,  The 

Cossacks,  The 

Czar  h-an  the  Terrible 

Deiil  Dancer,  The 

Divine  Woman,  The 

Docks  of  New  York,  The 

Dove,  The 

Drag  Net,  The 

Drums  of  Love 

Enemy,  The 

Fazil 

Fleet's  In,  The 


Flying  Fleet,  The 

Four  Devils 

Four  Sotis 

Four  Walls 

Gaucho,  The 

Gentlemen  Prefer  Blondes 

Interference 

Last  Command,  The 

Laugh,  Clown,  Laugh 

Legion  of  the  Condemned, 
The 

Lilac  Time 

Little   Shepherd   of  King- 
dom Come,  The 

Man  Who  Laughs,  The 

Masks  of  the  Devil,  The 

Me,  Gangster 

Mother  Knows  Best 


Mother  Machree 

Noose,  The 

Our  Dancing  Daughters 

Outcast 

Patriot,  The 

Racket,  The 

Ramona 

Sadie  Thompson 

Singing  Fool,  The 

Speedy 

Street  Angel 

Trail  of  '9S,  The 

Wedding  March,  The 

West  Point 

While  Shadows  in  the 

South  Seas 
Woman  of  Affairs,  A 
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MM 


,  H  O  Fy^I  S 


'Trom  behind  the^ 
\  screen,  these  horrvs 
\  ^it'e.  the  monies  a^ 
''    i>oice,- 

• ■Maintaining 

theperfect  illusion, 
^human  speech 


FILM 

REPRODUCING 

ATTACHMENT 


P  KO  J   £  CTOK 


EXCITING  LAM 


NSTUBE   /    F 


-TRACK. OF  FILM 


FILM   SOUND  UNI 


NEW  ARTS  DEMAND  NEW 
EQ.UIPMENT 

{X)  nhis  modem  projector 
is  e(piipped  for  sound  repro-  = 
Auction  by  either  thcJUin   ^ 
or  disc  me.t}\oBs. 

(H)  Film,  reproducing 
attachment  in  detO-il. 


WHAT  MAKES  THE  PICTURE  TALK? 

ITour  enjoyment  of  a  Sound  Picture  depends  largely  on  the  quality  of  apparatus  used.  It  pays 
to  go  to  theatres  equipped  by  the  makers  of  your  telephone — the  Western  Electric  Company 


WHEN  you  go  to  hear 
a  Sound  Picture  you 
wish  to  be  certain  that  the 
voices  will  be  clear  and 
natural;  that  the  musical 
accompaniment  and  the 
sound  effects  coming  from 
the  screen  will  be  thor- 
oughly pleasing. 

Near  you  is  probably 
at  least  one  theatre  which 
assures  just  that,  because 
it  is  equipped  with  the 
Western  Electric  Sound 
System.  This  apparatus,  made  by  the  mak- 
ers of  your  telephone,  is  installed  and  in- 
spected by  engineers  trained  in  this  new  art. 

The  reliable  quality  of  this  Sound  System 
has  been  recognized  by  over  2,000  theatre 
exhibitors  —  exhibitors  who  have  a  habit 
of  considering  their  patrons'  satisfaction 
and  who  therefore  believe  that  it  is  worth 


To  Theatre 
Exhibitors 

People  know  good  Sound  re- 
production when  they  hear  it. 
They  are  quick  to  appreciate 
the  high  quality  assured  by 
Western  Elearic equipment.  If 
your  theatre  is  thus  equipped 
you  will  render  a  service  by 
displaying  that  fact  in  your 
advertising  and  in  lobby  and 
outside  signs.  For  addition- 
al information  address  Elec- 
trical Research  Products,  Inc., 
50  Church  Street,  New  York. 


a  little  extra  investment 
to  secure  equipment  of 
proved  results. 

In  selecting  "Western 
Electric  these  exhibitors 
knew  that  the  correct 
transmission  and  repro- 
duction of  sound  is  an 
extremely  difficult  prob- 
lem, as  is  evidenced  by 
the  wide  differences  in 
quality  between  various 
radios  and  phonographs. 
They  knew  that  it  was 
Western  Electric's  experience  with  this 
very  problem  which,  after  years  of  unsuc- 
cessful effort  by  others,  finally  made  Sound 
Pictures  possible. 

This  same  organization  which  brought 
the  telephone  to  its  present  excellence  will 
likewise  constantly  seek  to  improve  Sound 
Picture  apparatus  still  further. 


The  sensitive  Sound 
Picture  microphone 
(Cj,  designed  for  stu- 
dio recording.  A  de- 
velopment of  the 
broadcasting  micro- 
phone (B)  and  the 
telephone  transmitter 
{A),  indicating  how 
'  'Sound Pictures  came 
out  of  the  telephone. " 


Weste 


SOUND 


lectric 


SYSTEM 


The  loud  -  speaking 
horn  (C),  a  marked 
improvement  for 
Sound  Picture  pur- 
poses over  the  cone 
loudspeaker  (B).  It  is 
a  direct  descendant  of 
the  familiartelephone 
receiver  (A),  and  is 
made  with  the  same 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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What  $1.25 

Will  Bring  You 

More  than  a  thousand 
pidures  of  photoplay- 
ers  and  illustrations  of 
their  work  and  pa^ime. 

Scores  of  interesting  ar- 
ticles about  the  people 
you  see  on  the  screen. 

Splendidly  written 
short  stories,  some  of 
which  you  will  see 
acted  at  your  moving 
picture  theater. 

Brief  reviews  of  cur- 
rent pictures  with  full 
casts  of  stars  playing. 

The  truth  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,  about 
motion  pictures,  the 
stars,  and  the  industry. 

You  have  read  this  issue 
of  Photoplay,  so  there  is 
no  necessity  for  telling  you 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
superbly  illustrated,  the 
best  written  and  most  at- 
tractively printed  maga- 
zines published  today  — 
and  alone  in  its  field  of 
motion  pictures. 

Send  a   money   order   or   check 
for  $1.25  addressed  to 

Photoplay  Magazine 

Depl.  H-9, 750  No.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 

and  receive  the  next  issue  and 
fire  issues  thereafter. 


PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE 

Department  H-9 
750  No.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 

Gentlemen:  I  enclose  herewith  $1.25  (Can- 
ada $1.50;  Foreign  $1.75),  for  which  you  will 
kindly  enter  my  subscription  for  Photoplay 
Magazine  for  six  months  (six  issues)  effective 
with  the  next  issue. 


Send  to. 


Street  Address. 


City 


Stale 


Brief  Reviews  of  Current  Pictures 


[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  8  J 


ELIGIBLE  MR.  BANGS,  THE— Coronet-Educa- 
tional.— A  clever  little  dress-suit  comedy  in  one  reel, 
with  Edward  Everett  Horton  fine.  All  Talkie. 
(April.) 

ETERNAL  LOVE— United  Artists.— John  Profile 
Barrymore  and  Camilla  Horn  get  romantic  in  the 
Swiss  Alps.    Sound.     {April.) 

ETERNAL  WOMAN,  THE  —  Columbia.— 
Frenzied  society  melodrama  with  a  rubber  plot  that 
bounces  all  over  the  map.    Silent.     {June.) 

•     EVANGELINE- United      Artists.— Beautiful 
and  touching  film  version  of  one  of  America's 
best-loved  poems.    Worth  your  while.    Sound.  (Aug.) 

EXALTED  FLAPPER,  THE— Fox.— A  princess 
turns  flapper  and  upsets  royal  traditions.  Frothy  but 
funny.    Sound.    {July.) 

EVES  OF  THE  UNDERWORLD— Universal.— 

Old-fashioned  movie  thriller.     Silent.     {July.) 

FAKER,  THE— Columbia.— Well  done  expose  of 
spiritualistic  charlatans,  with  Warner  Gland  fine  as 
the  phoney  spook-chaser.    Silent,     {.ipril.) 

FAR  CALL,  THE— Fox.— Piracy  in  the  Bering 
Sea,    Plenty  of  action  for  your  money.  Sound.  {Aug.) 

•    FASHIONS  IN  LOVE— Paramount.- Adolphe 
Menjou  with  a  French  accent.     .Amorous  and 
amusing  farce.     All  Talkie.     (.4Mg.) 

FATHER  AND  .SON— Columoia.— Doing  right  by 
Dad.  With  the  inevitable  "sonnv  boy"  motif.  Part 
Talkie.    (Aug.) 

FLOATING  COLLEGE,  THE— Tiffany-Stahl.— 
Based  on  one  of  those  university  cruises,  this  picture 
had  possibiUties  that  aren't  realized.  Silent.  (March.) 

FLVING  FOOL,  THE  —  Palhe.  —  Hit-the-sky 
melodrama  with  Marie  Prevost  crooning  a  theme 
song — and  howl    All  Talkie.     (Aug.) 

•  FOX  MOVIETONE  FOLLIES— Fox —Lots 
of  good  tunes,  swell  comedy  by  Stepin  Fetchit 
and  the  good-looking  girls  that  go  with  any  revue. 
All  Talkie.     (Jidy.) 

FUGITIVES  —  Fox.  —  Conventional  story  of  a 
wronged  girl  and  a  Horatio  Alger  district  attorney. 

Sound.     (March.) 

GAMBLERS,  THE— Warners.— Well  acted  story 

of  high  finance  with  a  pretty  theme  song.  AU  Talkie. 
{Jidy.) 

•  GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  PRESS— Paramount. 
— A  newspaper  story  that  is  a  knockout.  Fine 
performances  by  an  all-stage  cast.  Check  up  this 
as  one  of  the  hits  of  the  talkies.    AU  Talkie.     (June.) 


GIRLS  WHO  DARE— Trinity.  —  Sleuths  fail  to 
find  a  reason  for  :his  picture.  Who  cares  if  girls  do, 
after  this  one?    Silent,     (.^.pril.) 

GIRL  WHO  WOULDN'T  WAIT.  THE— Liberty. 
— In  spite  of  its  title  this  is  one  of  the  best  pictures 
turned  out  by  an  independent  producer.  You'll 
Uke  it.    Silent.     (June.) 

GLAD  RAG  DOLL,  THE— Warners.— Mostly 
hokum.    All  Talkie.     (.4ai-.) 

GLORIOUS  TRAIL,  THE— First  National.— 
Ken  Maynard  and  Tarzan  work  on  that  first  overland 
telegraph  hne.    You  know  the  rest.    Silent.    (March.) 

GREYHOUND  LIMITED,  THE— Warners  — 
Not  a  dog  story,  but  a  railroad  melodrama.  It's 
speedy,  exciting  and  good  fun.    Sound.     (June.) 

GUN  LAW— FBO.— A  lot  of  shooting,  all  in  fun. 
SUent.     (July.) 

HARDBOILED— FBO.— Hackneyed  story  about 
a  gold-digging  show  girl,  but  well  played  by  Sally 
O'Neill  and  Donald  Reed.    Silent.     (April.) 

HAUNTED  LADY,  THE— Universal.— Laura 
LaPlante  knows  who  did  the  murder,  but  is  afraid  to 
tell.  She  and  the  story  are  good.  Part  "Talkie. 
(AprU.) 

•  HEARTS  IN  DIXIE— Fox.— Plantation  life 
according  to  a  Fox  talkie,  with  the  stupendous 
debut  of  Stepin  Fetchit.  colored  comic.  All  Talkie. 
(May.) 

HIGH  VOLTAGE- 

All  Talkie.     (Aug.) 


-Pathe. — Stupid  and  morbid. 


GIRLS    GONE    WILD— Fox.- 

plenty  fast.    Sound.    (July.) 


-Plenty    hot    and 


•  HIS  CAPTIVE  WOMAN— First  National.— 
Getting  away  with  murder  in  the  South  Seas. 
However,  good  performances  by  Milton  Sills  and 
Dorothy  Mackaill  make  this  melodrama  worth  your 
attention.     Part  Talkie.     (March.) 

HIS  LUCKY  DAY— Universal.— Another  flimsy 
story  for  Reggy  Denny,  with  the  star  a  dizzy  realtor. 
Part  Talkie.     (April.) 

HOLE  IN  THE  WALL,  THI^— Paramount.— Con- 
fusing crook  story,  acted  by  a  good  cast.  All  Talkie. 
(J'dy.) 

HONEYMOON  ABROAD  —  Worid  Wide.— 
Monty  Banks  in  a  spotty  comedy  made  in  London 
and  Paris.    Silent.    (.April.) 

HONKY  TONK— Warners.— Story  of  a  night 
dub  mamma  with  a  heart  of  gold.  With  Sophie 
Tucker  and  her  songs.    All  Talkie.    (July.) 

HOT  STUFF— First  National. — Collegiate  stuff  in 
musical  comedy  style.  AUce  White  disrobes,  smokes 
and  tipples,  as  usual.    Part  Talkie.    (May.) 

HOTTENTOT,  THE— Warners.— Hilarious  farce 
comedy.    You'll  hke  it.    AU  Talkie.    (Jidy.) 


Photoplays  Reviewed  in  the   Shadow   Stage   This  Issue 

Save  this  magazine — Bjefer  to  the  criticisms  before  you  pic\  out 
your  evening's  entertainment.     Ma\e  this  your  reference  list. 


Page 

A  Gentleman  Preferred — Supreme 129 

Bachelor  Girl,  The — Columbia 130 

Behind  That  Curtain — Fo.x 56 

Big  News— Pathe 129 

Broadway  Babies — First  National 56 

CHma.x,  "The — Universal 57 

Dance  of  Life,  The — Paramount 54 

Dangerous  Curves — Paramount 56 

Daughter  of  Heaven — All  Star 130 

Drag — First  National 54 

Embarrassing  Moments — Universal .  .  .  130 

Fall  of  Eve,  The — Columbia 56 

Four  Devnls — Fox 129 

Four  Feathers,  The — ^Paramount 56 

Greene  Murder  Case,  The — Paramount  55 
Holly\vood  Revue  of  1929— M.-G.-M.  .  55 
It's  Easy  to  Become  a  Father — UF.^ .  .  130 
Joy  Street — Fo.x 57 


Page 
Last  Performance,  The — Universal....  56 

Laughing  at  Death— FBO 130 

Love  Trap,  The — Universal 57 

Man    and    the    Moment,    The — First 

National 57 

Masquerade — Fox 57 

Morgane,  The  Enchantress  —  Franco- 

Fihn 130 

New  Bankroll,  The— Mack  Sennctt  .130 

One  Woman  Idea,  The — Fox 130 

Paris  Bound— Pathe 55 

Phantoms  of  the  North— AU  Star 130 

Phvsician,  The— Tiffany-Stahl 130 

Scarlet  Daredevil,  The— World  Wide.  .  130 

Single  Standard,  Th(^M.-G.-M 54 

Two  Men  and  a  Maid— Tiffany-Stahl .  .  130 
Two  Weeks  Off— First  National 57 


Every  advertisement  In  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 


HOUSE  OF  HORROR,  THE— First  National.— 
Cheap  claptrip  mystery  movie  which  is  saved  by  tlie 
comedy  of  Chester  Conkhn  and  Louise  Fazenda. 
Sound,     (il/ay.) 
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IDLE  RICH,  THE— M.-G.-M.— Literal  transla- 
tion of  tlie  stage  play,  "White  Collars,"  witli  good 
acting.    All  Talkie.     (A«g.) 

IN  HOLLAND— Fox  -  Movietone — Another  by 
those  fine  stage  comedians,  Clark  and  McCuUough. 
AU  Talkie.     Upril.) 

•  INNOCENTS  OF  PARIS  —  Paramount.  — 
Inconsequential  plot  made  delightful  by  the 
charming  personality  of  Maurice  Chevalier.  .\11 
Talkie.     (July.) 

JAZZLAND — Quality. — If  you  canguess  what  this 
is  all  about,  you  ouglit  to  get  a  prize.  Silent.  {March.) 

JUST  OFF  BROADWAY— Chesterfield.— Boot- 
legging, serious  drinking,  gunfire  and  pure  night-club 
girls  in  an  impossible  hodge-podge.    Silent.     iApril.) 

LAWLESS  LEGION,  THE — First  National. — A 
cowboy  story,  with  Ken  Maynard,  that  is  good 
enough  entertainment  for  anybody.    Silent.     (June.) 

LEATHERNECK,  THE— Pathe.— Good,  silent 
film  crippled  with  some  talk.  Bill  Boyd,  Alan  Hale 
and  Co.  fine  in  Marine  yarn.    Part  Talkie.     (.April.) 

•  LETTER,  THE— Paramount.— The  talkies' 
first  big  emotional  performance,  by  Jeanne 
Eagels.  Good  strong  drama.  Not  for  kids.  AU 
Talkie.     (May.) 
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Vroduczr  A-rvwounccmcnts, 

ofT^ew  Pictures 

and  Stars 

While  all  good  advertising  is  news, 
we  consider  producer  advertising 
of  particular  interest  to  our  read' 
ers.  With  this  directory  you  easily 
can  locate  each  announcement: 

First  National Page  131 

Fox  Film  Corp Page  139 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  .  .  Page  1 35 

Paramount Page  4 

RKO  (Radio  Pictures)  .  .  Page  144 

Universal Page  127 

Warner  Bros Page  143 


LITTLE  SAVAGE,  THE— FBO.— A  Western  that 
is  saved  by  some  good  human  interest  touches. 
Silent.     (March.) 

LONE  WOLF'S  DAUGHTER,  THE— Columbia. 
— Bert  Lytell's  perennial  crook,  tlie  Lone  Wolf,  in  a 
good  melodramatic  comedy.     Part  Talkie.     (May.) 

LOOPING  THE  LOOP— UFA- Paramount.— For- 
eign drama  of  circus  life,  with  an  old  theme,  but  with 
some  good  Continental  atmosphere — if  that's  what 
you're  looking  for.    Sound.     (March.) 

LOVE  IN  THE  DESERT— FBO —Smart  and 
funny  version  of  the  good  old  hot-sand  stuff,  with 
Olive  Borden,  Hugh  Trevor,  Noah  Beery.  Part 
Talkie.     (April.) 


LUCKY  BOY— Tiffany-Stahl.- 
Jessel  does  a  Jolson  and  goes  i 
Part  Talkie.     (March.) 


-In  which  George 
for  tear-jerking. 


LURE  OF  THE  SOUTH  SEAS,  THE— Coopera- 
tive.— Picturesque,  authentic  South  Sea  story,  filmed 
among  those  dream  isles.    Silent.     (May.) 

•     MADAME   X— M.-G.-M.— Fine  performance 
by   Ruth  Chatterton  in  this  rehable  old  sob 
producer.    All  Talkie.    (July.) 

MANHATTAN  KNIGHTS— Excellent.— Crooks. 

a  plot  with  whiskers,  but  plenty  of  action.     Silent. 
(March.) 

MAN  HIGHER  UP,  THE— M.-G.-M.— Three-reel 
talkie,  with  Robert  Edeson  and  Hobart  Bosworth  in 
fine  voice.    Heavy  drammer.    All  Talkie.    (April.) 

I  PLEASE  TURN  TO  PAGE  137  ] 


"I    opened     I  .„      .     .. 
Com  merci;nl  Art 
Studio,  and   am    earn- 
ing at  the  rutc  of  over 
$10,000  a  year.      Ped- 
al Schoolfl  will    help 
lyone  who  lovee  the 
ork." 

Edwin 


"I  juHt  received  an. 
other  check  frorr 
Lou i» villi', and  an  oflei 
of  a  [loeition  there.     1 

boast    but    (he   Sch<.<o 
cot  lac   thifl  poaitiun  ' 
Grace  Dunba 
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Trained  Artists 
Earn  Good  Incomes 


COMMERCIAL  ART  needs  more  trained  men  and  women! 
Thousands  of  advertisers  are  buying  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars'  worth  of  art  work  every  year.  They  employ  well 
trained  artists,  both  men  and  women,  in  steady  positions, 
paying  fine  salaries  the  year  'round.  Artists  who  have  their 
own  studios  are  well  paid  for  individual  drawings.  SUCCESS 
awaits  the  men  and  women  who  can  visualize  the  wonderful 
opportunities  that  an  art  career  holds  in  store  for  them.  It 
means  FINANCIAL  INDEPENDENCE! 

Develop  Your  Natural  Ability 
In  Spare  Time  at  Home 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  "born  genius  "  to  become  a  successful 
commercial  artist.  A  liking  for  drawing  is  an  almost  sure  sign 
of  talent.  The  Federal  Course  quickly  develops  and  trains 
natural  ability.  It  turns  latent  talent  into  earning  power — 
it  prepares  the  beginner  for  bigger  things.  FEDERAL  STU- 
DENTS ARE  SUCCESSFUL!  Hundreds  of  men  and  women 
have  climbed  the  ladder  of  SUCCESS  with  the  help  of  the 
Federal  School  Course. 

Read  What  These  Men  and  Women  Say — 
Why  Don't  You  Do  It  Too? 

Federal  Students  are  making  §2000,  S3000,  S4000,  $5000 
and  $6000  a  year — some  even  more.  Many  have  earned  more 
than  enough  to  pay  for  their  entire  Federal  Course  before 
they  have  finished  it.  The  course  contains  many  lessons  by 
leading  artists  of  the  country — you  receive  personal  criticisms 
of  your  work. 

Prepare  for  This  Big  Opportunity — 
Send  Coupon  for  FREE  Book  "Your  Future" 

If  you  like  to  draw,  >ou  too  may  be  able  to  leave  behind  the 
drudgery  of  monotonous  toil  and  labor  for  a  pleasant,  good 
paying  career  as  a  commercial  artist.     INVESTIGATE  this 
wonderful  field — get  started  NOW  so  that  you 
may  begin   turning  your  talent  into  money 
while  you  are  young.     Don't  delay — MAIL 
THE  COUPON  TODAY! 


FEDERAL  SCHOOL 

of  Commercial  Designing 
309  Federal  Schools  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn? 

Please  send  me  your  FREE  Book  "Your  Future"  and  com- 
plete information  about  the  P'ederal  Course. 

Name 

Age Present  Occupation 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PIIOTOPLAT  MAGAZINE. 


Friendly  Advice  from  Carolyn  Van  Wyck 

on  Girls'  Problems 


DEAR  CAROLYN  VAN  WYCK: 
My  question  may  be  an  unusual  one, 
but  I  know  you  can  give  me  some 
helpful  advice.  I  am  a  business  girl,  em- 
ployed in  an  oiBce  where  an  attractive 
appearance  means  a  great  deal,  and  I  want 
to  look  well-dressed  and  well-groomed  every 
minute  of  the  day.  I  earn  a  fair  salary  but 
I  can't  spend  it  all  on  clothes.  I  live  at 
home  and  I  give  my  mother  a  certain 
amount  every  week,  pay  for  my  own  music 
lessons,  and  put  a  small  sum  in  the  bank. 
So  you  see  I  have  to  shop  carefully. 

I  am  getting  tired  of  black  and  dark  blue, 
but  the  lighter  colors  soil  so  easily,  and  I 
think  they  look  out  of  place  in  an  office. 
Or  do  you  think  that's  an  old-fashioned 
idea? 

Do  you  think  styles  have  changed  so 
radically  this  year  that  I  will  have  to  give 
away  a  dark  blue  wool-crepe  dress  I  have  had 
for  three  years?  It  isn't  badly  worn,  except 
at  the  cuffs,  but  waistlines  seem  to  be  so 
much  higher  this  year  and  lines  so  different 
from  what  they  were.  It's  a  two-piece  dress, 
a  style  which  is  especially  becoming  to  me, 
■with  a  narrow  belt  around  the  hips.  It  would 
be  hard  to  make  over,  yet  I  don't  like  to 
wear  something  that  is  really  out  of  date. 
The  other  girls  in  the  oiBce  seem  to  have 
more  money  to  spend  for  clothes  and  they 
always  dress  right  up  to  the  minute.  I  feel 
I  have  to  maintain  the  standards  they  have 
set  in  dress,  in  order  to  have  the  same  busi- 
ness opportunities. 

Please  give  me  some  hints  about  clothes 
and  grooming,  and  tell  me  how  to  select  a 
wardrobe  that  is  substantial  and  yet  attrac- 
tive. 

Viola  K. 

"XTIOLA,  don't  throw  out  anything  .from 
"  your  last  mnter's  wardrobe  or  anything 
you  have  been  wearing  this  summer  if  it  can 
be  made  to  look  presentable  and  up  to  date. 
No  matter  how  many  new  clothes  you  buy, 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  as  many  e.xtras 
and  changes  as  possible.  It  gives  you  the 
opportunity  of  airing  your  garments  well 
between  wearings,  and  of 
sending  them  to  the  cleaner 
frequently. 

Don't  make  the  mistake, 
however,  of  hanging  on  to  old 
clothes  that  you  know  you 
won't  wear,  or  of  wearing 
clothes  that  are  hopelessly 
out  of  style  and  unsuitable. 
That  is  not  economy.  You 
won't  feel  happy  or  comfort- 
able in  them,  and  they  will 
upset  your  composure  and 
your  sense  of  well-being,  un- 
consciously if  not  consciously. 

Yes,  I  believe  it  is  a  rather 
old-fashioned  idea  to  assume 
that  only  black  and  dark  blue 
are  suitable  for  office  wear. 
It  is  true  that  dark  clothes 
are  more  practical  for  busi- 
ness, e.xcept  during  the  hot 
summer  months,  but  in  these 
days  of  inexpensive  clothes 
and  low  rates  for  dry  clean- 
ing, girls  do  not  feel  they 
must  wear  blue  and  black 
exclusively,  unless  the  office 
or  store  rules  require  it. 

There  are  lovely  shades  of 

26 


Now  is  the  time  to  look  over  your 
last  season's  clothes,  to  salvage 
those  that  can  be  made  present- 
able and  up-to-date,  and  to  use 
them  as  the  basis  for  your  new 
fall  wardrobe 

brown;  dark  reds  and  wines;  gray-blues  which 
are  neither  light  nor  dark  and  which  resist 
satisfactorily  the  inroads  of  soil  and  wear. 
There  are  dark,  rich  plaids  for  the  girl  of 
slender  figure;  black  and  gray  checks;  many 
colors  and  combinations  of  colors  that  are  not 


What    Clothes    Shall    the 
Business  Girl  Select? 

Is  This  Month's  Discussion 

CAN  the  girl  who  earns  a  moderate  salary  achieve  the  well- 
dressed,  well-groomed  appearance  that  is  every  normal  girl's 
ambition?  Is  it  necessary  for  her  to  follow  every  changing  whim 
of  fashion,  to  buy  a  quantity  of  new  clothes  and  new  accessories 
each  season?  These  are  some  of  the  problems  we  discuss  this 
month. 

Perhaps  I  can  help  you  solve  your  problems — those  that  are  so 
close  to  you  that  you  may  value  the  opinion  of  an  outsider  whose 
viewpoint  is  unbiased. 

I  am  also  at  your  service  for  advice  on  questions  of  personal 
appearance. 

My  complexion  leaflet,  including  treatment  for  blackheads,  will 
be  sent  you  on  request.  Please  send  10c  if  you  want  my  booklet 
on  safe  and  sane  reducing  methods. 

All  letters  requiring  a  personal  reply  should  be  accompanied  by. 
a  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope.  Please  print  your  name  and 
address  clearly  on  both  your  letter  and  the  return  envelope. 

Address  me  in  care  of  PHOTOPLAY,  221  West  57th  Street, 
New  York  City. 

CAROLYN  VAN  WYCK 


too  bright  and  flashy  for  business  and  do  not 
show  grime  quickly. 

The  important  thing  to  remember,  Viola, 
in  assembling  a  new  season's  wardrobe  is  that 
hats,  coats,  shoes,  hosiery,  gloves,  bags  and 
dresses  must  harmonize  in  color  if  they  are 
to  be  worn  as  an  ensemble.  If  you  have 
only  one  coat,  choose  a  dark,  neutral  tone. 
Then  it  won't  matter  what  color  dress  you 
wear  or  what  color  hat  and  accessories  you 
use — they  will  not  clash  with  your  coat. 

"you  may  be  partial  to  red,  but  unless  you 
-'-  have  several  hats  don't  indulge  in  a  red 
one.  It  might  look  charming  with  your 
coat,  but  supposing  you  elect  to  wear  a  pur- 
ple dress  one  day  and  you  want  to  take  your 
coat  off  in  a  restaurant  or  any  other  place 
where  a  hat  is  worn! 

A  safe  rule  to  foUow  is  not  to  buy  any 
article  of  clothing  without  first  thinking 
about  its  relation  to  the  other  things  you 
will  have  to  wear  with  it.  And  if  your 
wardrobe  is  quite  limited,  it  is  well  to  select 
a  dominant  color  note  and  plan  every 
purchase  in  harmony  with  it.  That  auto- 
matically prevents  any  color  clashes. 

While  there  is  a  strong  tendency  on  the 
part  of  fashion  designers  to  place  belts 
higher,  and  consequently  to  fit  garments 
more  snugly  at  the  waistfine,  the  wool-crepe 
dress  you  describe  is  too  conservative  in  cut 
to  be  quickly  outmoded.  Therein  lies  the 
great  value  of  purchasing  clothes  that  are  not 
faddish  in  cut  or  color — they  do  not  go  out  of 
style  quickly. 

Why  not  freshen  this  dress  TOth  new  cuffs, 
to  replace  the  worn  ones,  and  an  attractive 
collar?  There  are  such  crisp  white  organdy 
sets  in  the  shops  now,  some  of  them  edged 
with  a  band  of  color.  There  are  the  lovely 
colored  linen  ones,  and  the  ever-popular 
dainty  lace  sets. 

Sometimes  a  string  of  bright  beads,  or  a 
chic  belt,  will  give  variety  and  newness  to  an 
old  frock  or  the  needed  touch  of  color  to  a 
dark  one. 

The  tailored  suit,  and  separate  skirts  and 
blouses,  are  extremely  satisfactory  for  busi- 
ness wear.  One  skirt,  sup- 
plemented by  a  variety  of 
blouses,  wiU  give  you  a  fresh- 
looking,  attractive  outfit  at 
minimum  cost.  The  new 
yoke-top  skirts  and  tuck-in 
blouses  are  especially  jaunty 
and  suitable  for  an  ofBce. 


ONE  of  the  advantages  of 
a  skirt  and  blouse  cos- 
tume is  that  a  fresh  blouse 
can  be  taken  along  in  the 
morning  and  donned  at  the 
last  minute,  when  you  have 
a  dinner  engagement.  The 
tailored  satin  or  crepe  blouse, 
or  a  frilly,  sleeveless  chiffon, 
will  transform  your  simple 
business  skirt  into  a  right- 
out -of -the -bandbox  frock 
suitable  for  all  occasions  ex- 
cept of  the  most  formal  sort. 
One  cool,  sunshiny  day  last 
week  I  walked  down  Fifth 
Avenue  and  watched  the 
noonday  crowds  as  they 
promenaded  and  window- 
shopped.      I    came    to    one 

[  PLEASE  TURN  TO  PAGE  132  ) 
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L'OKIGA 


■"Re  loveliest  o/a/l pef/umes-wAicA  women 

I  of  inteT'national c/i2C  Ao/das  fAetf  Ai^Aesl 

/avoufy'te.  '7/ie  cut- a'ysta/ //aeons  a;'e 

/uxu7'wus/y  lovely  on  the  d/essin^ 

ta6le  6uttAe^e  aTie  also  exquisite 

smaller  sizes  —  especially  tAe 

aua-Z-teT' ounce  in  its  metal  case 

—  an  ac/oT'aSle  c/ealwn. 


•|WO  OUNCE  CUT-CRYSTAL 
FLACON  IN  SMART  RED 
LEATHER  CASE  —  $7.5Q 
PURSE  SlZESi  ONE  OUNCE 
t3.75,  HALF  OUNCE  J2.00, 
QUARTER  OUNCE  IN  ROSE 
MODERNISTIC  CRACKLE  OR 
PLATINUM  FINISH  CASE 
$1.50,  REFITTABLE  WITH 
THE  REGULAR  QUARTER 
OUNCE  SIZE  *1.00 


TI4.  ^ifth  cAvenue,  ^ewQ/o7<k. 


When  sou  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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VOTED  THEMO/T 
BEAUTIFUL  WOMAN 
IN  THE  ART/  ,, 


by  John  Barrymore 

Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Jr. 

F.  Scott  Fitzgerald 


Bewildering  "-the  judges  found  their 

task  when  it  came  to  choosing  the  most  beauti- 
ful woman  in  the  arts  among  users  of  Wood- 
bury's Facial  Soap. 

Every  type,  every  locality,  seemed  to  be 
represented.  There  was  a  slim  little  golden- 
haired  dancer  from  California.  There  was  a 
curly-haired  art  student  from  Kansas  City — a 
tall  young  sculptress  from  Connecticut — and 
out  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  came  the  lovely 
laughing  face  of  a  singer  of  Spanish  folk  songs. 

From  hundreds  of  entrants  the  judges  chose 
Miss  Julia  Evans,  a  young  dramatic  student 
of  St.  Louis. 

Her  beauty  is  very  distinguished,  very  in- 
dividual;—  long  lovely  lines  that  give  her  most 
unconscious  attitudes  a  wonderful  plastic  grace; 
a  slightly  husky  contralto  voice  full  of  haunting 
undertones  and  overtones;  a  face  as  beautifully 
modeled  as  a  statue's,  but  warm  with  color 
and  life. 

She  is  a  member  of  "The  Players"  of  St. 
Louis  and  has  played  in  various  amateur  pro- 
ductions. She  is  "serious  "  about  the  stage  and 
hopes  to  act  professionally  some  day. 

When  asked  about  her  lovely  skin — fair, 
warm  in  color,  as  if  the  sun  had  given  it  just  a 
hint  of  the  gold  that  is  in  her  hair  and  in  her 
voice — Miss  Evans  said  that  she  had  used 
Woodbury's  for  years,  and  that  she  found  it 
matchless  for  keeping  her  skin  in  good  condition. 

"I  know  Woodbury's  must  be  absolutely 
pure,  for  while  other  soaps  have  a  tendency  to 
irritate  my  skin,  Woodbury's  has  just  the 
opposite  effect.  It  gives  it  an  almost  velvety 
softness." 

r  ROM  all  over  the  country  their  letters 
come  to  us— letters  from  the  beautiful  girls  and 
women  of  every  community— telling  how 
Woodbury's  Facial  Soap  has  benefited  their 
skin.  Oniy  a  few  of  their  photographs  can  be 
printed  in  this  series— only  an  indication  of  the 
thousands  of  women  whom  Woodbury's  has 
helped  to  gain  and  keep  a  fresh,  clear,  flawless 
complexion.  Get  a  cake  of  this  wonderful  soap 
today  and  see  how  much  it  will  do  for  yo«r  skin! 

A  DELIGHTFULWoodburvset,  containing  a  trial  cake 
of  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap,  Facial  Cream  and  Powder, 
Cold  Cream,  treatment  booklet,  and  directions  for  the 
new  complete  Woodbury  Facial,  for  lo  cents  and  your 
name  and  address.  The  Andrew  Jergens  Co.,  2217  Al- 
fred St.,  Cinciimati,  Ohio.  _ 
'                                               ©  1929.  The  A.  J.  Co. 


MISS  JULIA  EVANS,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  chosen  from  among 
Woodbury  beauties  of  forty-eight  States  as  the  most  beautiful  woman 
in  the  arts.  She  is  photographed  here  with  the  famous  Benda  masks. 


John  Barrymore  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Jr. 

Btery  advertisement  in  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  Is  guaranteed. 


F.  Scott  Fitzgerald 


Fryer 
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/^  OIS  WILSON  was  saved  from  vaudeville  and  the  quickies  by  the  dear 
J  old  chattering  snapshots.  When  the  new  invention  was  no  more  than  a 
■^^^^       whisper,  Lois  joined  a  stock  company  in  Los  Angeles  and  learned  a 

^-'  lot  about  speaking  lines,  so  when  the  search  began  for  talkie  players, 
Lois  was  one  movie  star  whose  vowels  and  consonants  were  in  good  working 
condition.  And,  incidentally,  Lois  has  achieved  her  persistent  ambition  and 
she  is  now  associated  with  light  comedy  roles,  instead  of  being  eternally  cast 

as  a  lovelorn  heroine- 


Ruth  Harriet  Louise 


XOHN  GILBERT'S  Juliet — on  the  screen.    Norma  Shearer  appears  in  the  Balcony  Scene 

M  with  Jack  as  her  Romeo  in  "The  Hollywood  Revue  of  1929."    The  revue  will  include  every- 

c/   thing  from  a  bit  of  Shakespeare  to  more  than  a  dash  of  Ziegfeld.    Miss  Shearer  has  the  dis' 

tinction  of  being  the  first  woman  to  play  a  Shakespearean  role  in  the  talkies.    And  it  is  no  small 

achievement  to  recite  blank  verse  before  the  all-too-modern  microphone 


NtK^^l 


Hal  Phyfe 


XOHN  GILBERT'S  Juhet — off  the  screen.     Although  Ina  Claire  has  not  appeared  on  the 

/screen  for  ten  years  and  although  her  first  talkie  for  Pathe  has  not  yet  been  released,  she 

%_/   received  twenty  thousand  "fan"  letters  in  one  month.    That  record  mail,  of  course,  pilfed  up 

during  the  month  after  her  marriage  to  John.    Which  proves  that  all  the  world  loves  a  lover — 

and  his  wife.    Miss  Claire's  first  picture  will  be  "The  Awful  Truth" 


Talbot 


C^^^^^ARILYN  MILLER  snubbed  all  movie  contracts  until  the  talkies  came  along.  When 
^yXi  ^^^^'^  National  offered  her  $100,000  to  make  a  film  version  of  "Sally,"  Marilyn  deserted 
^-^      ^    musical  comedy  and  took  her  dancing  shoes  to  Hollywood.     Little  incidents  like  that 

make  things  look  black  for  the  new  theatrical  season  and  explain  why  so  many  New  York  managers 
are  having  their  theaters  wired  to  accommodate  the  triumphant  talkies 


"Lansing  Brown 


^  W  "VO  you  think  she  looks  like  Edna  Purviance,  the  leading  woman  of  Charles  Chaplin's  early 

/    Jcomedies?    Chaplin  selected  Virginia  Cherrill  to  play  the  heroine  in  "City  Lights"  because 

she  is  the  blonde,  blue-eyed  Purviance  type.     Miss  Cherrill  is  a  Chicago  society  girl. 

Her  first  studio  experience  was  a  "bit"  in  "The  Air  Circus."    But  you  didn't  see  her  in  that  picture 

because  hers  was  one  of  the  faces  on  the  cutting  room  floor 


Frj'er 


a 


NE  of  the  first  heroes  of  a  theme  song— Richard  Barthelmess.  Richard  has  worked  himself 
up  to  begone  of  the  highest  salaried  stars  on  the  screen  simply  by  playing  poor,  hard-luck 
boys.    It  s  more  than  a  gift;  it's  an  art.    And  don't  forget  that  his  career  has  been  one  of 

consistently  good  performances 


njiEnoTF-B^xirry 


THREE  FEATURES  MAKE 
THIS  NEW  FOUNDATION 
INDISPENSABLE  TO  THE 
COMFORTABLE  WARDROBE 


THREE  SPECIAL  FEATURES 
BLEND  TO  MAKE  THIS  NEW 
GOSSARD  A  MOST  COMFORT 
ABLE  AND  EFFICIENT  FOUN- 
DATION . .  .THE  DAINTY  FABRIC. 
COOL  AND  LIGHT,  PERMITS 
FREE  CIRCULATION  OF  AIR 
ABOUT  THE  BODY.  THE  DESIGN, 
GIVING  A  TRIM,  UPLIFT  LINE 
TO  THE  BUST,  CURVES  LOW  AT 
THE  BACK,  ANSWERING  THE 
NEEDS  OF  SUN  BACK  DRESSES 
THE  PANTIE  SKIRT  OF  CREPE 
DE  CHINE  FINISHES  THE  GAR- 
MENT, COMPLETING  IT  AS  AN 
UNDER  COSTUME.  IT  IS  THE 
ONLY  GARMENT  YOU  NEED 
WEAR  UNDERNEATH  YOUR 
GOWN,  AT  ONCE  GROOMING 
THE  FIGURE  LINES  AND  BRING 
ING  A  LOVELY  COOLNESS  TO  THE 
BODY.  YOUR  CORSETIERE  WILL 
SHOW  IT  TO  YOU.  MODEL  3636,  «5 


'Wsnih 


The  H.  W.  Gossard  Co.,  S|,pi°.°iSdutSS!'in^  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  New  York,  Atlanta,  Dallas,  Sydney.  London,  Toronto,  Buenos  Aires 
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LJo  women  with  maids 

have  lovelier  hands?" 


(Below)  Actual  photograph  of  the  lovely  hands  of 
a  woman  who  does  all  her  own  work — gives  her 
hands   the   simple    beauty   care   described   below. 


(Above)    Hands  of  a  woman  whose  3  maids  re- 
lieve her  of  all  housework.    (Actual  photograph.) 


We  asked 

v5u5   ramous  Deauty  Shops 


The  wisest,  most  inexpensive  beauty  care 
known  .  .  .  Lux  in  your  dishpan!  Keeps 
your  hands  lovely  for  less  than  Ic  a  day. 

O  1929.  Lever  Bros.  Co  .  Cambridfe.  MlH. 


"Can  you  tell  from  looking  at  a  woman's 
hands  whether  she  does  her  own  work?" 

I^^^^^H  We  put  this  question  to  the  experts  in  305  of  the  finest  beauty 
R^^^^^l  salons  in  the  country  .  .  .  here  is  their  answer — 

I  '     ^^H      "With  all  our  experience  we  cannot  distinguish  between  the 

i  \  ■  hands  of  a  woman  who  has  maids  to  do  all  her  work  and 

'J  II  those  of  the  woman  who  uses  Lux.  Lux  gives  real  beauty  care." 

MM      Isn't  it  wonderful  to  know  that  Lux  for  all  your  soap  and 

'"~"    ^      water  tasks  means  hands   as   truly  lovely  as  those  of  the 

»  woman  of  leisure  and  wealth? 

Here  is  the  reason — Lux  suds  are  so  very  gentle  and 
bland  they  protect  and  soothe  the  precious  beauty  oils  of  the 
skin  .  .  .  keeping  busy  hands  smooth,  white,  adorably  young 
looking. 

And  remember— this  beauty  care  costs  almost  nothing! 
Lux  for  your  dishes  costs  less  than  1^  a  day! 
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Close-Ups  and  Long-Shots 


By  James  R.  Quirk 


THERE  is   nothing  the 
matter  with  the  talkies. 
They    are    mechanically 
perfect.  The  trouble  is  with  the 
dumb   stars  who   are   making 
them. 

"Someone  has  got  to  teach 
Hollywood  how  to  use  the  in- 
strument. I  don't  believe  there 
is  anyone  out  there  who  knows 
anything  about  it.  There  are 
others  out  there  beside  Al  Jolson,  but 
you  have  to  get  them  from  the  stage." 

Tv  TO,  Auntie,  this  is  not  the  squawk  of  a 
■^  ^  soreheaded  ham  actor  knocked  into  obUv- 
ion  by  the  microphone.  It  is  a  broadside  fired 
by  no  less  a  personage  than  Florenz  Ziegfeld 
from  his  "FolHes"  fortress  in  New  York. 

It  is  just  another  perfect  instance  of  a  man 
talking  through  his  hat  about  a  medium  con- 
cerning which  he  knows  practically  nothing. 

"CLO  ZIEGFELD  is  the  man  who,  after 
-^  twenty  years  of  musical  show  producing, 
allows  his  productions  to  run  until  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning  on  opening  nights  and  then  cuts 
them  to  fit  an  evening  by  throwing  out  bodily 
expensive  scenery,  costumes  and  actors. 

In  twenty  years,  for  all  his  brilliant  talents, 
he  has  never  learned  any  smarter  way  to  pro- 
duce an  air-tight  show  than  to  cut  it  in  two  and 
throw  away  half.  In  his  "Follies"  days  it  was 
nothing  for  him  to  heave  out  a  $20,000  scene 
after  the  premiere.  Certainly  he  can  hardly 
give  the  wasteful  photoplay  any  pointers  on  the 
conservation  of  talent  and  money. 

When  Flo  Ziegfeld,  master  of  the  American 


revue,  learns  his  own  trade  well 
enough  to  judge  the  entertainment 
value  of  a  scene  before  he  unveils  it 
on  opening  night,  we  shall  be  willing 
to  listen  patiently  to  his  criticisms  of 
the  "dumb  stars"  who  are  laboring 
in  the  new  field  of  the  talking  picture. 


W! 


ILLIAM   FARNUM   recently 

opened  in  a  play  at  Great  Neck, 

Long    Island,    New   York's  summer 

colony  of  stage  folk.      He  gave  the  greatest 

performance  of  his  career. 

The  day  before  the  opening,  Bill  Farnum  sat 
at  the  death-bed  of  his  brother,  Dustin  Farnum. 
Their  devotion  was  more  than  family  love;  it 
was  a  great  and  loyal  friendship,  unmarred 
during  all  their  years  in  the  theater  by  any 
trace  of  professional  jealousy. 

And  yet  the  evening  following  his  brother's 
death.  Bill  Farnum  made  a  great  come-back 
following  his  years  of  illness  and  discouragement. 

The  critical  professional  audience  that  at- 
tended the*  opening  witnessed  one  of  those 
inspiring  events  that  keep  alive  the  best  theat- 
rical traditions. 

There  is  a  place  in  the  talkies  for  Bill  Farnum 
— and  it  should  be  a  big  place.  He  has  the 
brains,  he  has  the  heart  and  he  has  the  indomi- 
table spirit  that  makes  acting  an  art  and  not  a 
trade. 

npHE  Actors  Equity  organization  is  out  to 
-^  unionize  all  actors  and  to  tell  the  producers 
who  shall  work  and  who  shall  not  work  in 
motion  pictures.  There  is  a  lot  of  talk  and 
ruction  about  it  in  Hollywood,  but  I  cannot 
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waste  your  time  discussing  It.  All  we  want  is 
good  actors. 

If  Greta  Garbo  hasn't  got  a  union  card  of 
Actres.ses  Union  No.  8989,  what  do  we  care? 
From  where  I  sit  it  looks  like  a  racket  designed 
on  the  latest  1929  Chicago  model. 

Motion  picture  actors  do  not  need  a  union, 
but  certain  professional  organizers  feel  the  need 
of  one. 

It  might  give  them  a  little  more  power  and 
a  higher  salary. 

THE  Great  Master  of  Comedy  has  been, 
roused  by  the  talkies.  The  Sleeping  Lion 
of  the  slapstick  has  awakened  with  a  roar. 
Professor  Mack  Sennett  has  contributed  his  Big 
Moment  to  the  talkies.  The  Professor  has  in- 
vented chirping  celery.  In  a  recent  two-reel 
comedy,  the  celery  on  the  dinner  tal)lc  joins  in 
the  family  tight. 

Little  things  like  that  are  milestones  marking 
the  progress  of  the  New  .\rt. 

AT  this  writing  there  has  been  no  settlement 
of  the  American  picture  problem  in  France. 
After  a  month's  observation  of  the  terrain  in 
Paris  and  outlying  cities  of  France  the  whole 
thing,  in  my  opinion,  has  resolved  itself  down 
to  this — the  French  producers  want  American 
producers  to  endow  their  incompetency. 

If  the  American  picture  producers  would 
stick  together  and  walk  out  of  France  for  one 
year  and  permit  the  French  producers  to  try 
to  satisfy  the  French  audiences,  these  French 
producers  would  be  shown  up  in  unmerciful 
fashion. 

THOSE  stars  who  have  been  spending  money 
on  lessons  in  high  tea  English  had  better 
return  to  their  original  Kansas  accents.  Phony 
English  accents — learned  in  ten  sessions  with 
an  elocution  teacher — aren't  going,  so  big  with 
audiences. 

This  is  no  plea  for  slovenly,  illiterate  speech, 
but  just  a  reminder  that  our  own  i\merican 
language,  clearly  pronounced  and  intelligently  . 
spoken,  is  better  than  the  messy  English  accent 
so  much  affected  by  third-rate  stock  company 
players. 

A  GENUINE  English  accent,  spoken  by  a 
British  born  actor  or  actress,  stirs  up  no 
resentment  among  audiences.  It  is  the  real 
thing  and  it  rings  true.  But  it  can't  be  faked 
and  some  of  the  players  who  hoped  to  impress 
the  microphone  by  springing  a  swank  accent 
are  merely  meeting  with  vulgar  snickers. 
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For  instance,  one  young  player  who  had  been 
making  good  in  the  talkies  decided  to  go  in  for 
culture  and  took  lessons  from  one  of  the 
thousands  of  elocution  teachers  now  swarming 
to  Hollywood.  She  sprang  her  new  accent  in  a 
simple  little  American  comedy  and  the  broad 
"a's"  were  as  out  of  place  as  a  full  dress  suit  at 
a  picnic. 

When  the  picture  hit  the  audiences  in  the 
Middle  West  and  box  office  reports  were  read, 
the  producers  notified  the  actress  that  unless 
she  went  back  to  her  unaffected  Ohio  accent 
her  contract  would  not  be  renewed. 

HERE'S  a  reason  why  Ramsay  MacDonald 
was  elected  Premier  of  Britain.  One  of 
Premier  MacDonald 's  first  official  acts  was  to 
line  up  his  ministers  before  a  microphone  and 
camera  and  introduce  them  to  the  public  by 
way  of  talking  pictures.  This  was  good  politics 
and  good  publicity. 

Premier  MacDonald 's  ministers  will  be  known 
to  the  world  as  definite  personalities,  not  merely 
as  names  figuring  in  the  duller  political  news. 
The  new  Labor  government  is  using  a  popular 
medium  to  make  itself  an  intimate  part  of  the 
life  of  the  nation.  The  most  conservative 
institution  in  the  world — the  English  govern- 
ment— em])loys  the  newest  and  most  progres- 
sive invention  to  address  the  people. 

Mr.  Gladstone  might  not  have  approved  of 
the  movie  scene  on  the  lawn  of  10  Downing 
.Street.  But  how  Lord  Disraeli  would  have 
loved  it! 

THE  leading  show  case  among  the  beaneries 
of  Hollywood  is  the  Montmartre  Restau- 
rant. 

There,  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  noons, 
the  shrinking  actors  are  dragged  from  their 
lairs  to  prance  and  pirouette  before  their 
scrambling,  cooing  public.  There  necks  are 
craned,  whispers  whisped,  gossip  gabbled,  dirt 
dished. 

In  that  tense  and  noisy  eating  house  the 
movie  actor  dims  the  glories  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Colonel  Lindbergh.  What  stares  are 
stared — what  nonsense  is  talked! 

And  what  is  the  first  dish  the  haughty  waiter 
in  the  spotted  vest  brings  to  your  table? 

Nothing  but  a  huge  platter  of  ripe  and  succu- 
lent bologna ! 

Superb  commentary,  even  though  uncon- 
scious, on  the  great  exhibition  of  little  egos. 

And  as  the  bounding  Jack  Gilbert  said  years 
ago,  no  matter  how  thin  they  slice  it  at  the 
Montmartre — it's  still  salami! 


^Jocal  Boy  Makes  Good 


Joh?i  Boles  is  lucky  in  having  a 
voice  and  face  that  synchronize 


By 
Janet  French 


Go  tell  A  mil  Rliodie 
Go  tell  Aunt  Rliodie. 
Go  tell  Aunt  Rliodie 


thai  her  old  srcv  goose  is  dead. 


AND  that  was  John  Boles'  first  singing  lesson.  If  you 
were  born  in  the  "yes,  ma'am"  and  "no,  suh"  belt  you 
can  go  on  from  I'nere  and  repeat  the  other  forty-eight 
verses.  There  are  forty-eight  more  verses,  done  to  a 
tune  about  as  gay  as  the  Congressional  Record. 

John  Boles  could  sing  them  all  when  he  sat  on  the  wide  front 
porch  (called  a  gallery  in  the  South)  of  his  grandparents'  home 
in  a  little  town  not  far  from  his  birthplace, 
Greenville,  Texas. 

The  last  census  reports  do  not,  I'm  afraid, 
gi\'e  Greenville  a  very  high  rating.  Maybe 
you'd  need  a  few  extra  fingers  to  count  the 
inhabitants  on  your  hand,  but  you  can  cer- 
tainly list  the  streets  in  that  fashion.  Would 
you  call  them  streets?  There  is  no  paving  at 
all  and  the  sidewalks  are  made  of  planks  set 
up  above  the  mud  of  the  road.  If  a  wagon 
got  stuck  during  the  rainy  season,  it  had  to 
remain  there  until  the  rainy  season  was  over. 
Kismet. 


GREENVILLE,  being  a  loyal  Southern 
hamlet,  had  remembered  its  heroes  by 
naming  these  muddy  thoroughfares  after 
them.  There  was  a  village  well  at  the  corner 
of  Lee  and  Stonewall  avenues. 

In  another  little  town,  not  far  away,  lived 
John's  grandparents,  and  it  was  with  them 
he  spent  the  summers.  It  was  they  who  en- 
couraged him  to  sing.  He  used  to  lead  all  the 
other  children  when  they  gathered  on  the 
gallery  during  those  long  summer  evenings. 

His  mother  had  a  dear  friend  who  had  ven- 
tured past  the  so-called  city  limits  of  the 


Mr.  Boles  was  wasting 
his  voice  in  the  dumb 
drama  until  the  talkies 
came  along  and  made  him 
a  singing  star 


town.  Romance  clung  to  her  like  a  gag  man  to  Joe  Miller's 
joke  book.  It  was  bruited  about  that  she  had  once  danced  with 
Sam  Houston. 

She  had  lived  in  Paris.  Actually  lived  there  for  several  years 
and  it  was  from  her  that  John  learned  of  the  world  to  which  the 
muddy  roads  of  Greenville  led.  She  taught  him  to  speak 
French  and  he,  seated  at  her  feet  on  the  wide  porch,  deftly 
swinging  a  palm  leaf  fan,  resolved  to  see  the  great  world  some 
day  for  himself. 

He  went  through  grammar  school  and  high  school  and  was, 
in  both  of  these  institutions,  the  leading  singer.     He  always 
appeared  as  the  headlinerin  the  Friday  after- 
noon "entertainments." 

It  was  his  ambition  to  become  a  doctor  and 
so  he  went  to  the  University  of  Texas,  at 
Austin,  and  took  his  degree  just  in  time  to 
join  the  army. 

WITH  his  knowledge  of  French  as  a  back- 
ground he  was  immediately  put  in  the 
intelligence  department  in  France.  He  was 
overseas  eighteen  months,  but  when  he  re- 
turned the  threads  of  his  existence  were  too 
raveled  to  be  woven  into  a  pattern  again.  He 
felt  he  had  lost  too  much  to  return  to  school, 
so  he  gave  up  the  idea  of  medicine  and 
turned,  as  every  good  Texan  should,  to  the 
raising  of  cotton. 

All  during  this  time  he  was  singing  and 
when  Oscar  Seagle  came  to  Austin  on  a 
concert  tour  Boles  determined  to  see  him. 
The  day  he  sang  for  the  star,  he  had  dragged 
himself  out  of  a  sick  bed.  His  fever  was  as 
high  as  the  notes  of  his  songs. 

But  Seagle  was  entranced  at  the  beautiful 
quality  of  his  voice  and  persuaded  him  to 
come  to  New  York  to  study.    John  phoned 

[  PLEASE  TURN  TO  P.\GE  124  ] 


Racketeers  of 


There  is  the  "star- 
making"  business 
manager.  Young- 
sters will  tumble 
and  sign  an  agree- 
ment under  which 
an  agent  is  paid  a 
certain  percentage 
of  anything  they 
get  on  any  con- 
tract. It's  nothing 
but  a  "heads  I  win, 
tails  you  lose" 
proposition 


1 1 1 11  strutidii  i   by 

R.  Van  Buren 


Pity  the  poor  star  who  must  de- 

from  an  army  of  ver- 


A  HOLLYWOOD  husband  discovers  that  his  famous 
wife  is  too  friendly  with  an  equally  famous  director. 
He  loves  his  little  mate  with  that  same  deep  affection 
a  rattlesnake  holds  for  a  rabbit,  but  he  burns  with 
righteous  indignation,  rants  about  the  sanctity  of  the  home, 
threatens  sensational  divorce  proceedings,  and  then — ah,  then, 
to  his  delicately  attuned  ear  comes  the  sweet  tinkle  of  silver 
dollars. 

His  flinty  heart  mellows.  He  will  be  magnanimous.  He  will 
admit  her  accusations  of  mental  cruelty  and  connubial  incom- 
patibility. He  will  be  a  gent,  e'en  though  his  heart  is  breaking. 
.\nd  he  will  deposit  to  his  hank  account  a  small  fortune,  con- 
tributed by  his  loving  spouse  and  her  noted  admirer. 

That,  in  case  >ou  fail  to  identify  it,  is  a  racket. 

\  Cahuenga  Casanova  borrows  the  girl  friend's  phonograph 
records — he  will  bring  them  back  tomorrow  night.  Does  he? 
Certainly   not! 

Tomorrow  evening  he  presents  them,  with  appropriate  ges- 
tures, to  yet  another  lady  love. 

That,  also,  is  a  racket. 

Between  these  two  extremes  of  grand  and  petty  larceny  you 
will  find  an  amazing  number  and  an  infinite  variety  of  bright 
ideas  for  getting  something  for  nothing,  of  transferring  coin 
of  the  realm  from  the  pockets  of  those  who  have  it  to  the 
billfolds  of  those  who  haven't  and  are  too  stupid,  lazy  or 
downright  ornery  to  earn  it  by  the  sweat  of  their  receding 
brows. 

There   are,   in   truth,   more  racketeers  in   ]Ioll\-wood   than 
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ever  congested  the  streets  of  Chicago.  .An  honest  Cicero  beer 
baron  would  resent  being  classed  with  some  of  the  stagger- 
ing army  of  moochers,  spongers,  panhandlers  and  cigarette 
borrowers  who  ply  their  profession  north  and  south  of  the 
Boulevard.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  town  has  harbored  a 
number  of  very  astute  operators  whose  records  of  remunerative 
achievement  might  well  excite  the  admiration  and  envy  of 
any  dishonest  man. 

THE  ultimate  objective  of  this  energetic  army  of  sharp- 
shooters is,  as  >ou  may  well  imagine,  that  comparatively 
small  and  practically  defenceless  group  ofstars,  writers,  directors 
and  executives  who  are,  as  the  Hollywood  High  School  lads 
describe  it,  "dough  heavy.''  Of  course  anybody  with  cash 
in  the  bank  or  readily  negotiable  securities  is  eligible,  but  the 
thousand  a  week  and  up  people  are  the  big,  juicy  peaches 
every  Hollywood  racketeer  yearns  to  pluck  and  carry  home 
for  breakfast. 

ril  venture  to  say  that  right  this  instant  not  less  than  a 
hundred  men,  women  and  perhaps  children  are  pondering 
some  scheme  to  carve  a  slice  out  of  Mary  Pickford's  bankroll; 
that  several  hundred  have  designs  on  the  life  savings  of  Harold 
Lloyd;  that  untold  thousands  are  trying  to  figure  out  some 
new  and  easy — it  must  not  involve  physical  labor  or  it  isn't 
easy — way  of  getting  something  for  nothing  from  anybody 
who  has  it. 

The  most  lucrative  racket,  for  those  who  can  get  away  with 
it,  is  blackmail.     It  stands  as  a  constant  menace  to  screen 


Hollywood 


By 
B  o  g  a  r  t 
Rogers 


The  most  lucrative 
racket,  for  those 
who  can  get  away 
with  it,  is  black- 
mail. It  stands  as 
a  constant  menace 
to  celebrities,  be 
they  guilty  or  in- 
nocent. With  fame 
and  fortune  de- 
pendent on  the 
bubble  reputation, 
the  star  cannot 
afford  a  scandal 


fend  his  hard-earned  bankroll 
satile  sharp-shooters 


celebrities,  be  they  guilty  or  innocent.  It  has  lieen  practiced 
successfully  and  attemi>ted  unsuccessfully  countless  times  in  the 
past  and  it  will  no  doubt  forever  remain  a  source  of  annoyance. 

With  fame  and  fortune  dependent  so  materially  on  the 
bubble  reputation,  the  screen  star  twitches  convulsively  at 
the  mere  mention  of  a  nasty  public  scandal,  (iuilty  or  not, 
the  outcome  always  promises  to  be  disastrous.  The  accusation 
makes  more  noise  than  the  vindication,  and  in  the  meantime 
the  Ladies'  Club  of  Bird  Center  is  likely  to  post  bans.  If  the 
jirice  is  reasonable,  it  is  more  convenient  to  pay  off  than  fight. 

How  do  these  e.xtortionists  work?    Well,  for  instance — 

THERE  was  a  lawyer  named  Herman  Roth.  He  repre- 
sented Ben  Deely,  one  of  the  husbands  of  the  late  Barbara 
La  j\Iarr.  He  knew  his  Hollywood,  did  Mr.  Roth.  He  knew 
that  when  a  screen  star  was  at  the  height  of  popularity  and 
in  the  big  money,  that  was  the  time  to  snatch  for  the  pocket- 
book.  Miss  La  Marr  was  riding  the  crest.  Mr.  Roth  decided 
that  perhaps  something  could  be  accomplished  if  Ben  Deely 
sued  for  divorce  and  named  a  score  or  two  of  corespondents. 
He  knew,  of  course,  that  the  very  filing  of  such  a  suit  might 
wreck  her  career.  But  he  didn't  file  the  papers — there  isn't 
much  money  in  just  filing  a  divorce  suit.  He  merely  let  I\Iiss 
La  Marr  and  the  gentleman  who  had  thousands  of  dollars 
invested  in  her  pictures  know  what  he  was  planning  to  do. 
Oh,  yes.  He  was  going  to  name  a  long  list  of  corespondents, 
and  a  lot  of  well-known  fellows  they  were,  too.  He  would  do 
it  immediately — unless — well,  he  might  reconsider  and  perhaps 


drop  the  matter  entireh' — but  a  lawyer  had  to  be  ]iaid  for 
his  services  just  like  anyone  else. 

BarbaraLa  Marr  decided  she  woiJdn't  stand  for  the  shake- 
down. So  she  told  Mr.  Roth  she  would  pay  for  his  silence  and 
arranged  a  meeting.  She  paid  him  in  nice  new  bills.  And 
when  he  had  thankecl  her  profusely,  tucked  the  bills  in  his 
pocket,  promised  to  forget  the  alTair  and  bowed  a  polite  adieu, 
a  newspaper  re|)orter  and  a  large  policeman  closed  in  on 
him  and  appropriated  the  bills,  which  had  been  carefully 
marked. 

For  this  little  service  to  Miss  La  Marr,  a  jury  awarded  Mr. 
Roth  a  nice  new  denim  suit  covered  with  service  stripes. 

The  moment  anybody's  salary  in  Hollywood  tops  the  hun- 
dred a  week  figure  some  several  hundred,  or  perhaps  thousand, 
racketeers  start  concocting  some  scheme  to  cut  in  on  it.  The 
agents  and  business  managers  are  always  in  the  front  rank. 
.\ow  let  it  be  understood  that  there  are  many  reputable  agents 
and  some  very  capable  and  honest  business  managers.  But 
there  are  just  as  many  who  are  neither  reputable,  capable  or 
on  the  level. 

The  favorite  agent  racket  at  the  moment  is  this: 

EVERYONE,  of  course,  knows  the  financial  possibilities  of 
a  "find,"  a  new  screen  discovery  with  a  chance  to  scale 
the  heights.    They  start  off  as  seven-fifty  a  day  extras  and 
ascend  like  rockets  into  the  thousand  dollar  class.    An  interest 
in  their  potential  earnings  may  turn  out  to  be  worth  a  fortune. 
The  self-confessed  agents  peel     [  ple.\se  turn  to  page  93  ] 
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^agic, 


The  strange 
story  of  heart- 
break houses 
of  heartbreak 
town 


Falcon's  Lair,  the  home  of  Rudolph  Valentino,  has  never  been 

occupied  since  his  death.    Superstitious  and  foolish  stories  are  told 

about  this  house,  all  typical  of  the  countless  legends  that  have 

grown  up  around  the  memory  of  Valentino 


HAUNTED  houses,  to  look  the  part,  should  be  gray, 
grim  castles  with  a  surrounding  moat,  and  at  least  a 
somber  bat  or  two  circling  about  the  turrets.  Houses 
which  shelter  poignant  memories  should  be  vine- 
covered  cottages  with  old  rose  gardens.  Tragedy  houses  can  be 
anything  from  hovels  to  mansions,  for  tragedy  is  as  old  as  the 
world  and  as  new  as  next  season's  hat — and  no  respecter  of 
persons. 

Hollywood  has  its  dwellings  of  tragedy.  There  they  stand, 
the  heartbreak  houses  of  heartbreak  town. 

High  up  on  the  ledge  of  a  mountain  is  Falcon's  Lair,  the  home 
left  by  Valentino  when  he  went  to  New  York,  never  to  return. 
There  is  Fred  Thomson's  beautiful  hillside  home,  and  Joseph 
Schenck's  great  mansion  on  Hollywood  Boulevard.  Then  there 
are  the  houses  of  Barbara  La  Marr,  William  Desmond  Taylor, 
Roscoe  Arbuckle,  Charles  Ray,  Mary  Miles  Minter  and  Harry 
Langdon.  Sheltering  their  memories,  outliving  the  fame  and 
sometimes  the  lives  of  those  who  passed  through  their  rooms, 
those  who  have  laughed  and  loved  and  have  gone  from  the 
screen. 

They  do  not  look  like  the  harboring  places  of  tragedy,  these 
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Holhwood  houses  of  sorrow. 
They  stand  back  in  well-kept 
gardens.  Their  walls  gleam  in  the 
bright  sunshine  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. Red  tile  roofs  are  a  blaze 
of  color.  People  pass  by  unthink- 
ing and  forgetful.  But  the  walls 
could  tell  stories  of  romances 
ended,  careers  shattered  and 
death. 

A  ROMANTIC  but  foolish 
legend  says  that  Falcon's 
Lair  is  haunted.  Irresponsible 
stories  have  been  told  of  a  care- 
taker who  fled  screaming  down 
the  hill,  never  to  return. 

This  is  the  house  that  \alentino 
bought  and  rebuilt  for  Natacha 
Rambova.  It  was  furnished  mag- 
nificently with  treasures  gathered 
from  all  over  the  world.  At 
Valentino's  death  household  and 
personal  effects  were  sold  at  pub- 
lic auction.  Shop  girls  bought  his 
scarf  pins,  struggling  clerks  pur- 
chased articles  from  his  wardrobe. 
At  last  Falcon's  Lair  stood  barren 
of  its  furnishings.  Then  the  weird 
stories  of  the  place  began,  just  as 
they  circulate  about  any  house  that  isn't  occupied. 

There's  a  road  that  wanders  about  a  hill  in  Hollywood,  and 
along  this  strange  little  road  are  picturesque  cottages.  Among 
these  cottages  is  a  small  brown  house,  nestling  in  the  shade  of 
giant  eucalyptus  trees.  You  have  to  climb  down  from  the  road 
to  get  in  the  upstairs  of  the  house.  It  is  a  different  sort  of  a 
dwelling  and  it  is  cursed  with  beauty.  Barbara  La  Marr  built 
it,  and  here  she  lived  during  the  last  tragic  year  of  her  life. 

IT  was  here  that  she  undertook  one  of  the  strictest  of  diet 
regimes.  She  lost  her  health  and  was  dying  when  she  made 
her  last  picture.  She  died  before  it  was  completed.  And  now, 
strangely  enough,  the  house  that  once  belonged  to  the  too 
beautiful  girl  is  occupied  by  the  too  beautiful  boy,  Philippe  de 
Lacy,  the  war  orphan  who  so  many  times  was  close  to  death 
during  his  babyhood  in  shell-torn  France. 

Farther  down-town,  on  Alvarado  Street  in  Los  Angeles,  there 
is  the  house  that  could  tell  a  tale  of  the  strangest  murder 
mystery  in  the  annals  of  crime.  S.  S.  Van  Dine  has  never 
evolved  a  more  baffling  plot,  and  this  plot  has  never  had  a  solu- 
tion.   Perhaps  it  never  will. 
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Some  fine  dwellings 
that  stand  as  monu- 
ments of  shattered 
careers 

By 
Cal  York 


In  1922  \Villi:ini  Desm<m<l  Taylor  was  mur- 
dered in  this  imposing  building,  and  his  death 
signified  the  writing  on  the  wall  for  Mabel 
Xormand  and  Mary  Miles  Minter. 

Both  stars,  the  greatest  of  that  day,  were 
brought  into  the  case.  There  was  an  avalanche 
of  publicity  from  which  they  never  quite 
escaped. 

Curiously  enough,  JNIiss  Normand  and  Miss 
Minter  were  living  within  two  blocks  of  each 
other  at  the  time.  Mabel's  house  has  been 
transformed  into  a  flat  building,  with  business 
structures  creeping  upon  it.  Mary  Miles 
Minter's  beautiful  residence,  in  which  she  never 
found  the  semblance  of  happiness,  is  a  club. 
Xow  Mabel  is  very  ill  and  Mar>-  Miles  Minter  is 
living  in  Paris. 

The  year  1922  is  one  Hollywood  will  never 
forget.  For  the  first  time  the  actor  realized  that 
he  could  not  dance  without  paying  the  piper's 


This  placid  bungalow  court  apartment  saw  the  murder  pf 
William  Desmond  Taylor,  one  of  the  most  baffling  mys- 
teries in  the  annals  of  crime.    The  murderer  was  never 
caught  but  innocent  persons  suffered  an  unjust  stigma 


price.  Fame  before  had 
seemed  a  safe,  assured 
thing. 

Never  again  could  it  be 
''the  public  be  damned." 
.\t  the  same  time  as  the 
William  Desmond  Taylor 
murder,  Roscoe  Arbuckle 
was  on  trial  for  his  life  in 
San  Francisco,  the  after- 
math of  a  gay  holiday  party. 

The  fat  fellow  who  had 
made  millions  laugh  would 
never  be  a  favorite  on  the 
screen  again.  He,  too,  was 
paying  the  piper.  The  trial 
cost  him  his  place  among 
the  stars,  and  his  wealth. 
His  big  cars,  specially  made, 
were  sold.    He  lost  his  great 


Here,  in  the  hillside 
home  of  Frances  Marion 
and  Fred  Thomson,  dwelt 
youtli  and  wealth  and 
romance.  After  Thom- 
son's death  it  was  sold  to 
an  Eastern  capitalist 


Legends    of  the    showplaces    of  Hollywood 


Charles  Ray  sank  a  small  fortune  in  his  Beverly  Hills 
one  of  the  first  of  the  luxurious  homes  of  the  mov 


In  the  heart  of  the  most  conservative  section  of  Los  Angeles  lived 

Roscoe  Arbuckle.    The  sedate  English  home  was  sold  to  foot  the 

expenses  of  his  trial 

house,  and  since 
that  time  not  many 
people  have  cared  to 
live  in  it. 

Just  this  year 
there  have  been  the 
inevitable  stories 
that  the  place  is 
haunted.  That 
there  have  been 
lights  and  sounds  of 
revelry  when  such 
things  did  not  exist 
ill  reality. 

Arbuckle's  formal 
English   house 
stands  on  West 
Adams   Street,    Los 
Angeles'  most  aris- 
tocratic residence 
boulevard.     From 
the  back  of  the  place 
the    windows   over- 
look Chester  Place, 
the  holy  of  holies  of 
the  city's  smart  set.    Across  the  street  is 
the  Huntington  Minor  home,  in  days 
gone   by   the   mansion   that   ruled    the 
destiny  of  Southern  California  society. 

The  Arbuckle  gardens  join  the  wide 
lawns  of  E.  L.  Doheny  in  Chester 
Place.  On  the  other  side  is  a  parish 
house.  A  strange  environment  for  the 
dwelling  place  of  the  film  comedian  who 
loved  reckless  parties. 

There  were  many  stories  of  these 
parties  long  before  Arbuckle  had  to  sell 
his  house  on  400  row  to  pay  lawyer's 
fees. 

It  didn't  seem  that  tragedy  could  ever 
find    shelter    in    the    beautiful    hillside 


Five  families  knew  tragedy  in  this 
handsome  residence.  Douglas 
Fairbanks,  Norma  Talmadge  and 
Emil  Jannings  lived  here  at  un- 
happy moments  in  their  careers 


hacienda  of  Fred  Thomson.  Here  was 
youth  and  romance  and  wealth.  Thom- 
son, the  athletic  star,  was  the  idol  of 
Young  America.  His  wife,  Frances 
Marion,  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
of  scenarists.  Their  romance  read  like  a 
story  book. 

Frances  Marion  had  been  introduced 
to  Fred  Thomson  during  the  war,  when 
the  tall,  curly-haired  boy  was  a 
chaplain  of  the  Fortieth  Division.  She 
had  journeyed  down  to  San  Diego  with 
Mary  Pickford,  the  honorary  colonel  of 
the  regiment,  to  see  a  service  football 
game.  Fred  had  made  a  forty-yard  run, 
and  then  was  tackled  by  four  husky 
sailors.  His  leg  was  broken  in  three 
places. 

MARY  and  Frances  visited  him  in  the 
hospital.  That  was  the  beginning  of 
the  romance.  They  were  later  married  in 
France.  When  he  returned  from  the 
war  he  became  Mary  Pickford's  leading 
man.    Fame  came  easily  to  him. 

Fred  seemed  the  last  person  to  die  in 
youth.  He  had  such  a  splendid  physique 
and  lived  such  an 
exemplary  life.  Yet 
he  did  not  survive 
an  operation. 

The  Thomson 
hacienda  has  since 
been  sold,  at  a  sacri- 
fice, to  an  Eastern 
capitalist.  The 
place  held  too  many 
poignant  associa- 
tions for  any  mem- 
ber of  the  motion 
picture  colony  to 
desire  it.  Fred  and 
Frances  were  a  mar- 
velous  host  and 
hostess. 

Now  Frances 
Marion  is  living  in 
Charles  Ray's 
former  residence  in 

[  PLEASE  TURN  TO 
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What  Would 

"XJou  Do 

I f  You  Had 

a 

Million? 

Anita  Murray  would 

rather  play  extra  in 

pictures  than 

a  lead  in  society 

By 
Herbert  Howe 


WHAT  would  you  do  if  you  had  a  million? 
That  question  is  the  favorite  spigot  for 
dreams.  Personally.  I'd  do  just  what  I'm 
doing  now,  because  if  I  wanted  to  do  any- 
thing else  I'd  do  it  without  the  million.  But  not  every- 
one l^as  such  a  fortune  in  egoism;  neither  has  ever\'one 
the  privilege  of  lunching  with  beautiful  million  dollar 
extras  and  beautiful  bankrupt  stars. 

In  Hollywood  all  the  people  I  know  are  planning  to 
get  a  million  and  get  out.  Where  they  will  get  to  when 
they  get  out  I  have  no  idea,  though  I  could  tell  them 
where  to  go  and  it  would  cost  them  nothing. 

It  is  with  relief  from  this  sing-song  that  I  discover  an 
individual  with  a  million  who  wants  to  get  in  instead  of  out. 

YOU  might  have  felt  sorry  for  her  the  first  few  days  seeing 
her  plain  and  dumb  among  the  extras,  the  talkative,  gaudy 
henna-or-pero.xide  professional  extras;  she  so  obviously  was 
not  professional.  But  your  sympathy  would  have  been  pre- 
sumptuous, for  in  a  week  she  was  one  of  them — talking  her 
head  ofJ,  she  says. 

Acceptance  by  the  extras  of  Hollywood  is  a  social  triumph 
compared  with  which  the  breaking  through  castes  of  India  and 
Newport  is  like  finding  a  speakeasy. 

Naturally,  one  has  to  be  a  JMorrow  of  diplomacy,  and  the 
way  in  which  Anita  escapes  detection  in  getting  to  her  big 
roadster  each  evening  might  be  compared  to  Lindbergh's 
genius  for  evading  photographers. 

She  has  no  driver's  license  and  only  personality  has  kept 
her  out  of  jail,  but  she  will  not  risk  her  chaufTeur  and  town 
car  for  fear  of  losing  her  hard  won  position  in  extra  society. 
An  extra  in  town  car  with  chauffeur  would  be  targeted  instantly 
for  invidious  remarks. 

A  friend  told  me  all  this  about  Anita  and  added,  "and  you 
can't  get  her  to  gossip  about  anybody!" 

Surely,  said  I,  there's  a  freak  in  our  midst  who  must  be  exposed 


The  extras  accept  Anita  Murray  as  one  of  them  and 

this,  in  Hollywood,  is  a  social  triumph.    She's  rich, 

but  hard  working;  she's  young,  but  she  has  poise 

and  confidence 


if  Peter  the  Hermit  is  to  hold  his  position,  and  straightway  I 
stalked  her  to  her  bungalow  suite  in  the  Ambassador  Hotel. 

"Hello!"    she  said,  spooning  an  orange  at  a  luncheon  tabic. 

"Hello!"   I  said,  aiming  my  hat  at  the  best  corner. 

Anita  continued  to  spoon  the  orange  cannibalistically. 
She's  on  the  eighteen  day  diet  and  an  orange  is  preferable  to 
an  interviewer  unless,  of  course,  you're  really  a  cannibal. 

M.-\YBE  it  was  Anita's  nonchalance  that  made  me  feel  so 
much  at  home,  maybe  it  was  her  love  of  food  and  then 
again,  more  probably,  it  was  her  easy  humor. 

Anyhow,  she  reminds  me  far  more  of  the  good  old  college 
campus  than  do  Joan  Crawford  or  Clara  Bow.  There's  no 
artifice  about  her  complexion  or  manner.  Doesn't  need  any. 
Has  grey  eyes  like  Gloria's  and  upsweeping  lashes  unfreighted 
by  mascara.  Very  young,  still  somewhat  gangly,  yet  has  the 
poise  and  confidence  of  power. 

She  showed  me  some  snapshots  of  herself  as  a  kid,  the 
homeliest  kid  I  ever  did  see.  If  Anita's  beauty  progresses  at 
the  rate  it  has  she'll  be  Miss  Hollywood  in  1930. 

Most  of  her  life  has  been  spent  in  a  convent  in  Montreal 
where  she  did  some  fine  etchings  and  oils.  With  travel  and 
every  cultural  advantage,  she      [please  turn  to  page  121] 
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y^LTHOUGH  she  has  been  in  lots  of  pictures,  you  never 

Q_^/^    really  saw  this  girl  on  the  screen  until  the  presentation  of 

"Drag."     She  is  the  new  Lila  Lee — sophisticated,  clever 

and  beautiful.    At  twenty-four  Lila,  with  a  lifetime  of  experience, 

starts  on  a  new  career.    On  the  opposite  page  you  will  find  the  story 

of  the  courageous  child  actress  who  wouldn't  be  forgotten 
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By 
Katherine  Albert 
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And   Lila   Lee  swears  that 

she'll  never  play  a  sweet  ga-ga 

role  again 


THEY  called  her  Cuddles,  because  she  was  such  a  cute, 
chubby  little  girl.  And  the  name  was  all  right,  in  its  way, 
when  she  was  a  child  in  the  Gus  Edwards  Revue.  Then 
she  went  into  pictures  and  they  renamed  her  Lila  Lee. 
But  the  curse  of  Cuddles  still  pursued  her. 

On  the  screen  Lila  drank  ice  cream  sodas,  which  were  fattening 
and  uninspiring.  She  looked  pale  and  wan  when  the  villain  eyed 
her.    And  all  the  time  she  wanted  to  do  the  vamping. 

She  was  a  pretty  bad  actress  back  in  those  early  days.  She 
was  a  bad  actress  but  a  good  woman,  and  maybe  that's  how  all 
the  trouble  started.    The  producers  got  their  adjectives  mixed. 

Three  things  have  happened  to  Lila  simultaneously.  She  has 
grown  up,  she  has  made  a  comeback  and  she  has  turned  bad. 
Her  life  was  so  crowded  with  events  that  it  was  dilTicult  for  her 
to  get  in  any  thinking.    E.xperiences  came  too  fast  to  be  analyzed. 

At  thirteen  she  discovered  herself  a  Paramount  star.  At 
eighteen  she  was  the  wife  of  James  Kirkwood  and  at  nineteen,  the 
mother  of  a  baby  son.  It  is  just  recently  that  she  has  been  able 
to  solve  the  real  meaning  of  these  happenings. 

Now,  at  twenty-four,  she  finds  that  she  has  been  piling  up 
experiences  that  serve  her  right  royally. 

"It's  like  putting  money  in  the  bank,"  she  said.  "You  keep 
on  doingit,  week  after 
week,  and  all  of  a  sud- 
den wake  up  to  the 
fact  that  you  have 
quite  a  lot  stored 
away." 

Lila  has  quite  a  lot 
stored  away.  She's 
just  beginning  to  use 


At  eighteen  she 
married  James 
Kirkwood  and  left 
the  screen  to  go  on 
the  stage.  The 
marriage  was  a 
mistake  but  the 
stagetraining 
proved  invaluable 
to  Lila 


Once  she  was  a  chubby  little  girl 
known  merely  as  Cuddles,  which  was 
no  name  to  thrust  on  an  unsuspect- 
ing child 

it.    She's  just  beginning  to  get  back  of  herself  and  find  that 
she's  a  person — quite  a  sophisticated,  humorous  person. 

Her  comeback  has  already  been  entered  in  the  film  history 
books.   It  takes  so  little  time  to  make  history  in  Hollywood. 

When  she  discovered  that  she 
was  over-publicized  as  a  star 
and  that  her  public  would  have 
no  more  of  her,  she  went  to 
New  York  and  found  work  on 
the  stage.  When  she  returned, 
Hollywood  had  forgotten  her 
and  she  thought  herself  foolish 
to  have  left. 

But  it  was  that  very  stage 
experience  that  brought  her 
back  to  the  screen  when  the 
talkies  came  into  vogue.  Other- 
wise she  might  still  be  an  over- 
publicized  failure.  But  when 
the  microphone  did  become 
important  and  there  was  a  de- 
mand for  Lila  Lee,  she  woke 
up  to  the  fact  that  her  forte 
lay,  not  in  sweet,  ga-ga  roles, 
but  in  something  more  serious 
and  vital. 

She  overcame  the    Cuddles 

[  PLEASE     TURN     TO   PAGE   96  ] 
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Irving  Berlin 

He  wrote  the  words  and 

music  of  "Coquette" 

and  "Marie" 


L.  Wolfe  Gilbert 

You   sang  his  lyrics  of 

"Ramona"  and  "Lilac 

Time" 


Con  Conrad 

He  collects  royalties  on 

''Breakaway"  and 

"That's  You,  Baby" 


Dave  Dreyer 

Think  of  him  when  you 
dance  to  "Rainbow 
'Round  My  Shoulder" 


M/estward  the  Course 

Why  Mammy's  Boys — the  song-writers — 
are  shouting  "California,  Here  I  Come!" 


THAI'  liulc  gray  home  in  the  West  is  no  longer  fur  rent. 
The  bird  who  lirst  glorified  it  from  a  piano  on  West 
46th  Street  has  moved  in — with  his  iVIammy. 

The  home-cooked  bacon,  the  sugared  yams  which 
his  Mammy  was  scheduled  to  turn  out.  are  also  in  the  picture. 
Mammy,  however,  isn't  doing  the  cooking,  but  daily  you  can 
find  those  who  write  the  nation's  .songs  gathered  around  tables 
in  Wilson  jNlizner's  Brown  Derby,  Henrx's,  and  Eddie  Brand- 
statter's  Montmartre. 

For  ten  years  they've  been  singing  the  warning:  "  California 
— Here  I  Come. " 

They've  come, — and  how!  That  yearned-for  Golden  Gate 
has  sprung  a  hinge  in  opening  wide  to  let  'em  in.  And  they'll 
ne\er  ask  for  more. 

It  is  now  a  question  as  to  wliich  has  absorbed  which.  Is  tlie 
motion  picture  industry  a  subsidiary  of  the  music  publishing 
business, — or  have  film  producers  gone  into  the  busine.ss  of 
making  songs? 


TO  the  song-writer 
himself,  the  question 
means  nothing.  All  that 
matters  is  that  he  has 
never  been  so  hapDy  in 
his  life.  Never  before 
were  things  as  easy  for  a, 
composer  or  lyricist  as 
the  present.  That  goes, 
financially,  artistically 
and  comfortably. 
Named  in  the  order  of 
importance  to  the  song- 
writer. 

During  the  so-called 
"good  old  days,"  the 
song-writer  sweat  ago- 
nies before  an  idea  came 
for  a  song.  There  were 
comparatively  few  pro- 
duction writers  who 
were  given  situations  on 
which  to  build  themes. 


Henderson,  Brown  and  DeSylva 

The  fathers  of  "Sonny  Boy."    It  was  first  sung  over  a  long 
distance  telephone  from  Atlantic  City  to  Hollywood 


After  writing  it,  the  trouble  of  getting  the  song  marketed 
began.  If  the  composer  or  lyricist  was  under  contract  to  a 
music  publisher,  that  difficulty  was  easily  removed.  Even 
then,  his  work  was  just  starting.  A  staff  of  "pluggers"  were 
assigned  to  get  the  song  placed.  This  meant  personal  inter- 
views with  vaudeville  actors,  band  leaders,  radio  entertainers, 
cabaret  performers  and  even  circus  troupers.  The  function  of 
the  "plugger''  was  to  convince  such  persons  of  the  tremendous 
merits  contained  in  the  new  song,  in  order  to  warrant  their 
learning  it  and  placing  it  in  their  routines  or  repertoires. 

INDI\  IDU.\LS  in  all  branches  of  the  amusement  industry 
were  showered  with  courtesies  by  the  representatives  of  the 

publisher  or  by  the  song-writers.     These  attentions  varied  in 

size,  according  to  the  artist's  importance. 

Many  rated  only  a  lunch.   Others  were  given  theater  tickets, 

or  admissions  to  baseball  or  football  games  or  fights.    The  very 

highest  of  the  high  were  "cut  in."    In  this  fashion  many  of 

the  better  known  orches- 
tra leaders,  black-face 
come<lians,  revue  stars 
and  vaudeville  headlin- 
ers  obtained  a  percent- 
age of  royalty  on  a  song 
featured  by  them.  Such 
methods  were  (and  still 
are)  supposedly  forbid- 
den by  members  of  the 
Music  Publishers  Pro- 
tective Association. 

The  taboo  was  (and 
still  is)  overcome  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  nam- 
ing the  singer  or  musi- 
cian as  one  of  the  song's 
writers. 

Some  hits  of  the  past 
have  had  as  many  as  eight 
writers  named  responsi- 
ble for  a  lyric  or  a 
melod>-. 

The    more    bands    or 
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Louis  Silvers 

Mammy   theme   song 

daddy.  He  wrote  "Mother 

I    Still   Have    You" 


Nacio  Herb  Brown 

Not  getting  poor  on 

"The   Wedding   of   the 

Painted  Doll" 


Harry  Akst 

Who  wrote  the  music  of 

"Am    I    Blue?"    for 

"On  With  the  Show" 


Fred  Fischer 

He  contributed  "Strike 

Up   the    Band"    to    the 

"Hollywood  Revue" 


of  Tin-  Pan  Alley 


By    Jerry    Hoffman 


acts  using  a  song,  the  better  became  its  commercial  value,  for 
it  reached  the  ears  of  so  many  more  music-buyers.  If  a  song 
was  a  "natural,"  the  work  was  easier,  for  many  performers 
would  voluntarily  use  it.  .\  "natural"  in  songwriterese  is  a 
number  that  clicks  with  the  public  the  tirst  time  it  is  heard. 
It  doesn't  require  constant  plugging,  for  its  melody  is  whistled 
and  learned  easily. 


"Kreakawax, "  "That's  'Sou,  Baby''  and  "Walking  With 
Susie"  had  sold  over  100,000  copies  and  records.  Had  Con 
Conrad,  Archie  Cottier  and  S>  (Iney  Mitchell  written  those 
songs  for  a  theatrical  pnjduclion  or  just  as  popular  numbers, 
it  woidd  take  the  time  for  the  show  to  play  over  the  entire 
country  or  the  acts  tising  ihcm  to  appear  in  the  same  territories 
to  produce  results  probabl\-  not  as  good. 


AFTER   he  had  his  song  with  humlreds  of  acts,  the  song-      nPIlH  tirst  song  written  for  a  motion  picture,  to  be  sung  as 
writer's  worries  were  far  from  eniled.    There  was  the  job  of        i-  part  of  the  film's  action,  was  "  Mother  1  Still  Have  You, " 


•JO 

keeping  that  song  in  the  routine  or  repertoire  of  the  performer 
as  long  as  possible.  Personal  jealousies  among  actors  or  or- 
chestra leaders;  a  sore  throat  or  laryngitis  suffered  by  a  singer; 
peeves  at  the  song-writer  or  his  lirm  often  residted  in  a  song 
being  taken  out  of  an  act  after  one  or  two  weeks. 

There  is  a  big  difference  in  writing  songs  for  motion  pic- 
tures. To  a  song-writer  there  is  no  greater  comfort  than  the 
knowledge  that  once  a  number  is  set  in  a  movie — it  sii.\ys  in. 

The  song  slays  in.  To  a  layman,  the  big  thing  in  motion 
picture  exploitation  of  songs  would 
appear  the  increased  financial  re- 
turns resulting  from  a  greater 
appeal.  That  is  a  minor  considera- 
tion to  the  professional  writer.  The 
star  who  sang  it  originally  may  have 
paralyzed  vocal  chords  a  week 
later;  the  song-writer  may  say  the 
nastiest  things  about  the  star's 
mother  or  wife.  But  regardless  of 
what  happens; — once  that  picture 
is  released,  the  song  is  IN . 


B 


WITHIN  a  month  of  a  film's  re- 
lease, the  average  motion  pic- 
ture .song  with  commercial  possibil- 
ities will  sell  from  100,000  to  -SOO.OOO 
copies,  plus  an  equal  number  of 
records.  Formerly,  the  average 
good  number,  with  \-ery  rare  in- 
stances, would  be  fortunate  to  sell 
30,000  copies  in  three  montlis. 

For  e.xample:  Last  June,  the 
"Fox  Follies"  opened  in  fifty -seven 
cities  over  the  entire  country  on 
the  same  date.  Within  three  weeks, 


ECAUSE  of  the  tremendous  in- 
terest of  its  readers  in  theme 
songs  of  motion  pictures,  PHOTO- 
PLAY will  inaugurate  a  new  service 
department.  Beginning  in  the  Oc- 
tober issue,  PHOTOPLAY  will  review 
phonograph  and  piano  records  of 
the  music  used  in  screen  produc- 
tions, so  that  you  may  know  where 
to  obtain  recordings  of  your  favorite 
songs. 

PHOTOPLAY  is  the  first  national 
publication  to  give  its  readers  a  spe- 
cialized music  service,  and  its  music 
reviews  will  be  up  to  the  high  stand- 
ard maintained  by  its  Shadow  Stage. 


in  "The  Jazz  Singer."  it  was  written  by  I^ouis  Sihers  and 
Al  Jolson,  who  sang  it.  Had  the  number  or  the  picture  been 
released  a  vear  later,  its  sheet  music  sale  would  have  been 
from  .-SOO.OOO  to  .SOO.OOO  copies  instead  of  30,000.  The  reason 
for  this  small  number  of  sales,  even  with  JoLson  singing  it,  was 
the  few  theaters  equipped  for  sound  at  the  time  of  the  picture's 
release.  Incidentally,  Louis  Silvers  may  be  termed  the  advance 
gtiard  of  the  song-writers  now  llooding  Hollywood.  He  was 
the  first  to  establish  permanent  residence  in  the  hbn  colony 
under  the  new  era.  He  came  with 
Jolson,  with  whom  lie  has  been 
associated  for  seventeen  years  in 
the  theater,  conducting  the  orches- 
tras for  all  Jolson  shows. 

However,  the  possibilities  shown 
Ijy  "Mother  I  Still  Have  You" 
caused  motion  picture  producers 
to  realize  that  here  was  an  element 
worth  considering.  It  was  further 
impressed  a  .\ear  later  when  "  Sonny 
Boy"  swept  the  country  as  one  of 
the  greatest  selling  hits  in  the 
histor>'  of  popular  music. 


not 
as 


SONNY  BOY  "  ma3-  or  may  nc 
have  been  a  "natural.  "  It  wa 
played  and  sung  often  enough  dur- 
ing the  course  of  "The  Singing 
Fool"  to  stamp  it  indelibly  on  the 
minds  of  its  hearers.  Incidentally, 
the  method  of  its  creation  is  one  of 
those  freak  tales  which  eventually 
will  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  choice 
bit  of  fiction.     But  it's  true. 

[  PLEASE  TURN  TO  P.\GE  94  ] 
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/TYAQY.  WHITE,  in  a  futuristic  setting,  is  a  girl  followed  by  two 
(^^/j^   shadows.     One  is  a  talkie  shadow  and  the  other  is  silent.     First 
National  is  surrounding  Alice  with  plenty  of  singing  and  dancing 
in  her  musical  film,  "Broadway  Babies" 
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Meet  Maurice  Chevalier, 

Unofficial  Envoy 

of  France 

By  Dorothy  Spensley 


Put  on  your  smoked  glasses,  for  here  is  that  mil- 
lion dollar  Maurice  Chevalier  smile,  which  made 
that  French  singing  comedian  the  Pet  of  Paris 
and  the  Honey  of  Hollywood 


MADAJME   Chevalier  walked   across   the  room   with 
Adolphe  tugging  on  leash. 
M.  Chevalier  watched  her  retleclively. 
Adolphe  is  as  proud  a  wire-haired  terrier  as  ever 
thrust  his  nose  aristocratically  aloft,  and  has  to  be  taken  out 
for  air  occasionally. 

"Adolphe  Menjou  gives  us  Adolphe,"  Chevalier  beams. 
On  the  wall  of  the  dressing  room  is  a  thumbtacked  picture  of 
Charles  Chaplin.  "To  Maurice  from  Charlie,"  it  says,  and 
an  autographed  photograph  of  Jesse  Lasky,  to  whom  Chevalier 
is  contracted.  Ou  the  desk  are  leather-framed  pictures  of 
Mary  and  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Joan  and  Douglas,  Jr.,  and  a 
small  drawing  of  Madame  Chevalier. 

Over  all,  though,  isjesse 
Lasky.  Some  consider  tnis 
a  mark  of  diplomacy.  But 
they  do  not  know  Cheva- 
lier. It  is  a  gesture  of  devo- 
tion. It  was  Jesse  Lasky 
who  discovered  him  and  in 
twenty-four  hours  signed 
him  to  American  pictures. 
In  France  they  call  him 
the  Idol  of  Paris.  In  I 
America  they  call  him  the 
Idol  of  Seattle  or  Louis- 
ville or  Hoboken  or  Jersey 


Monsieur  and  Madame 
Chevalier  in  a  pretty 
domestic  scene  in  their 
Hollywood  hut.  The 
beautiful  dark  eyed 
missus  is  a  prominent 
French  musical  comedy 
actress  in  her  own  right 


City  or  wherever  "Innocents  of  Paris,"  a  really  bad  picture, 
is  playing.    ■ 

The  publicity  department  is  responsible  for  that.  Responsi- 
ble for  sending  out  copy  that  is  easily  transferable  from  theater 
manager  to  small  or  large  town  paper. 

IT  is  all  very  confusing,  this  thing  of  fame.  It  is  all  very 
confusing,  this  thing  that  makes  idols.  That  makes  people 
shriek  and  yell  and  scream  and  stamp  when  one  slim  man 
with  full  lower  lip  and  tight  upper,  with  glistening  teeth  and 
Hashing  smile,  with  snapping  fingers  and  syncopated  limbs, 
with  a  blue-eyed  wink  and  brown  hair,  conies  strutting  out. 
It  is  all  very  confusing  until  you  meet  Maurice  Chevalier, 

and  then  you  understand 
everything.  You  under- 
stand personal  magne- 
tism, mob  adoration, 
gloves  split  from  applause, 
fan  worship,  the  supreme 
ability — the  genius — that 
lifted  itself  above  a  worth- 
less first  picture  and  made 
him  an  ascending  Ameri- 
can idol. 

You  understand  Cheva- 
her  as  he  sits  groping  for 
modest  words  to  explain 
just  how  the  French  pub- 
lic feels  about  him;  just 
how  he  cannot  desert  them 
permanently  for  perhaps 
greater  glory  on  the 
American  screen. 

His  wish  is  to  make 
three  pictures  a  year,  one 
in  Hollywood,  one  in  New 

[  PLEASE  TURN  TO  PAGE  90] 
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OLLYWOOD 

By  Katherine  Albert 


BIG  chance  for  eligible  men  in  Hollywood!  Come  West, 
young  feller.  Take  the  stars  to  parties.  Be  the  Steady 
Flame.  Fill  up  their  date  books.  Preside  at  their  tea- 
tables. 

The  picture  gals  are  starved  for  romance. 

Hollywood  is  a  manless  town. 

Let's  look  the  situation  squarely  in  the  face.  Let's  get  out 
the  magnifying  glass  and  the  forceps.  Lay  the  false  moustache 
and  the  poison  bottle  on  the  table  there.  Let  me  have  a  bit  of 
twine  and  an  old  skate  strap.  That  will  do  very  nicely,  thank 
you. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  where  are  all  the  men  in  Hollywood? 

Yes,  yes,  I  know,  a  lot  of  them  are  at  .Eileen  Pringle's, 
playing  dominoes.  But  they  can't  all  get  in  her  house,  much  as 
they  want  to. 

Where  are  the  rest?  They  don't  become  hermits.  They 
don't  commit  suicide.  They  don't  go  in  for  arson  and  wake  up 
in  jail. 

Then  why  do"these  picture  gals  lean  wanly  on  their  chins  and 
sigh  for  romance? 

It's  as  easy  to  find  a  young  man  with  enough  money  to  spend 
and  an  inclination  to  spend  it  as  it  is  to  discover  a  rich  man  who 
WANTS  to  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

CERTAIN  blades  and  ladies  are  coupled  together  like  freight 
cars,  only  more  permanently.  Certain  names  just  go  to- 
gether. The  Smith  brothers,  Joan  and  Doug,  WeUs  and  Fargo, 
Gary  and  Lupe,  Trade  and  Mark,  Sue  and  Nick,  Bebe  and  Ben, 
Hope  and  Charity,  Jimmie  and  Myrna,  Olive  and  George,  ice 
cream  and  cake,  Charlie  and  Mrginia.  You  know  what  I  mean. 
However,  this  permanent  mating  doesn't  help  the  love-lorn 
gals  of  the  village. 

Let's  consider  the  matter  with  due  seriousness. 

Here  are  the  unattached  young  men:  Matty  Kemp,  Buddy 
Rogers,  Nils  Asther,  Grant  Withers,  William  Collier,  Jr.,  Hugh 
Trevor,  Johnny  Hines,  Tom  Tyler,  Pat  Rooney  III,  Ramon 
Novarro,  Billy  Haines,  Walter  Byron,  Hugh  Allen,  William 
Bakewell,  Larry  Kent — I  can't,  for  the  life  of  me,  think  of 
another. 

But  the  girls!  Oi,  here  you  have  a  list  like  a  ship.  Betty 
Bronson,  Josephine  Dunn,  Mary  Brian,  Alice  and  Marcehne 
Day,  June  Collyer,  Gwen  Lee,  Sally  Eilers,  Raquel  Torres, 


Anita  Page,  Lois  Moran,  Barbara  Kent,  Alberta  Vaughn,  Lois 
Wilson,  Mary  McAllister,  Loretta  and  Polly  -.Ann  Young, 
Helene  Costello,  Renee  Adoree,  Sharon  Lynn,  AUce  White  and 
more — oh,  countless  thousands  more! 

These  gals  appear  at  an  occasional  first  night,  at  the  local  ice 
cream  parlor,  at  the  important  party  with  one  man  or  another. 
Maybe  an  affair  is  rumored  and  then  it's  flat  as  a  pancake. 

NOR  are  all  the  young  men  I've  named  eligible,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word.  Nils  Asther,  as  melancholy  as  a  Swedish 
herring  and  about  as  animated  as  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  has  no 
use  for  the  average  woman.  He  is  not  one  to  flit  (fancy  Nils 
flitting)  from  flower  to  flower,  as  we  of  the  old  school  laughingly 
say. 

Johnny  Hines,  Pat  Rooney  III,  Billy  Haines  and  BiUy  Bake- 
well  are  a  trifle  too  smart  cracking  for  the  languorous  ladies  of 
filmdom  who  crave  romance  in  a  large  way.  Fun  is  fun,  but 
it's  better  in  vaudeville  than  under  a  California  moon. 

Hugh  Trevor,  having  paid  court  at  the  mansion  of  La  Belle 
Pringle,  finds  that  other  women  pale  in  comparison.  The  re- 
markable Aileen  graces  a  Tia  Juana  bar  or  a  theosophical 
institute  with  equal  gusto.     It  rather  takes  the  edge  off. 

Novarro  can't  be  pried  away  from  his  little  theater,  his  music 
and  his  Europe.  Walter  Byron  is  so  English  that  the  girls 
don't  know  if  he's  asking  them  over  to  tea  or  if  he's  just  asking 
them  o\'er. 

You  don't  see  very  much  of  Hugh  AUen,  Tom  Tyler,  Larry 
Kent  and  Buster  Collier  these  days.  So  that  leaves,  of  all  that 
formidable  group,  only  Matt)'  Kemp,  Buddy  Rogers,  Grant 
Withers. 

Matty  was  once  engaged  to  Sally  Eilers.  It  was  the  first  love 
for  both.  Then  Sally  broke  her  engagement  and  allowed  the 
third  finger  of  her  left  hand  to  be  encircled  by  a  ring  that 
WilHam  Hawks  bought.  But  now.sotheysay,  the  ring  is  about  to 
find  a  good  home  with  Marceline  Day.  It  hasn't  happened  yet. 
In  the  meantime,  Sally  is  occasionaUj'  seen  with  Matt}'.  But 
Matty  beaus  'em  all  around. 

Grant  Withers  came  to  Hollywood  as  a  hero  of  the  Pueblo 
flood.    A  hero  is  a  hero  whether  he  did  anything  or  not.  Grant's 
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specialty  seems  to  be  those  girl  friends  who  look  abstracted  if 
any  event  prior  to  1907  is  mentioned. 

Buddy  is  a  gay  blade.  He's  been  reported  engaged  to  Claire 
\\'indsor,  Mar\'  Brian,  June  Collyer — but  it  doesn't  seem  to 
stop  his  solitary  cornet  lessons. 

Now  you  might  include  Harry  Crocker,  except  that  he's  too 
busy  being  gag  man  for  Marion  Davies'  parties.  So  there  you 
are.  Don't  come  to  Hollywood,  girls,  looking  for  a  man.  Get 
'em  and  bring  'em  if  you're  determined  to  come  to  the  colony. 

This  problem  is  more  acute  than  what  to  do  with  a  bum 
lar3-n.x  that  won't  say  "mammy"  when  it  sees  a  microphone. 

You  might  think  that  the  situation  doesn't  exist.  You  might 
accuse  me  of  making  this  up  just  to  amuse  myself.  I  assure  you 
that  it  doesn't  amuse  me.  Haven't  I  heard  Josephine  Dunn  cry 
to  the  heavens  for  a  steady  flame?  And  Gwen  Lee  moan  at  the 
sad  fate  that  leaves  her  as  boyfriendless  as  a  slice  of  cinnamon 
toast?  Renee  Adoree  has  a  yen  to  find  some  nice  bozo  to  take 
her  places  and  do  things  for  her. 

BUT  where  are  the  men  to  be  found?  In  the  first  place,  there 
are  more  women  than  men.  More  girls  think  they  have  a 
chance  in  Hollywood  than  boys.  And,  in  the  second  place,  the 
men  who  are  in  Hollywood  are  surfeited  with  beauty.  No- 
where in  the  world  are  there  so  many  eligible,  attractive,  well 
dressed,  smiling  young  women.    Beauty  is  as  dull  as  sin. 

Everj'where  you  look  you  see  gorgeous  blonde  heads.  Deep 
black  eyes.  Velvet  skins.  Alabaster  shoulders.  By  all  the 
gods,  Laura  Jean  Libby  in  a  former  incarnation  visited  Holly- 
wood and  found  her  adjectives.  Thus  the  men  become  in- 
different, selfish.    They  go  ham  actor. 

Picture,  if  you  can,  the  typical  Hollywood  man.  He  sits  upon 
a  large  throne  of  his  own  making.  It  is  gilded  with  his  own 
imagination.  He  is  as  supercilious  as  a  hotel  clerk.  And  his 
attitude  is  that  of  "Why  shouldn't  these  dames  pay  for  their 
own  meals?  I'm  taking  'em  out.  They've  got  a  chance  to  look 
at  me  through  seven  courses."  He  walks  the  boulevards  and 
accepts,  as  his  just  due,  the  adoring  glances  cast  his  way. 
Hasn't  he  a  perfect  profile? 

Isn't  that  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  damsel? 


And  the  actresses  have  a  fine  contempt  for  their  fellow 
actors.  Deep,  deep  in  their  hearts  they  hate  them.  Yet  they  can't 
lower  themselves  by  appearing  socially  with  any  lesser  lights. 

Now,  here's  where  the  visitor  w'ithin  the  gates  comes  in. 
There's  nothing  romantic  about  being  kissed  by  a  man  who  has 
just  kissed  you  all  day  in  front  of  a  camera. 

The  girls  meet  the  Eastern  trains  like  flappers  meet  fleets. 
They're  looking  for  any  young  man  with  a  million  dollars.  Or 
any  young  man  on  expense  account.  Or  any  young  man 
with  a  nice  manner.    Or  just  any  young  man. 

THERE  are  now  in  Hollywood  four  foreign  gentlemen,  known 
as  the  four  Spanish  boys.  One  of  them,  it  seems,  is  a  big 
beet  sugar  daddy.  Literally.  He  owns  sugar,  lots  of  it,  in  Cuba. 
The  rest  of  them  are  equally  well  sugared.  Nobody  knows 
exactly  what  they  want  of  the  film  colony.  But  they  entertain 
the  picture  gals. 

They  arrive  in  great  style  at  Montmartre.  There  is  a 
general  air  of  sprucing  up.  Thousands  of  powder  puffs  scamper 
across  thousands  of  noses.  And  the  girls,  loitering  over  their 
coffee,  hoping  that  something  will  happen,  say  in  very  much  the 
musical  comedy  manner,  "The  Spaniards,  the  Spaniards,"  and 
they  almost  add  the  accepted  tra-la. 

The  big  butter  and  egger,  Townsend  Netcher,  cut  a  swath  for 
quite  a  while  in  Hollywood  until  Constance  Talmadge  decided 
that  he  was  no  good  running  around  loose  and  attached  him. 
They  are  married  now. 

A  CERTAIN  personable  young  man  from  New  York  came  to 
Hollywood  to  represent  a  well  known  advertising  company. 
His  e.xpense  account  was  unlimited.  Word  of  this  spread  among 
the  gals.  He  has  more  dates  than  he  can  keep,  because  he  has 
New  York  manners. 

The  picture  men,  bored  with  beauty,  as  I've  said,  forget 
those  little  details  which  Elinor  Glyn  says  every  woman  loves. 
They  forget  to  send  flowers,  to  provide  cigarettes,  to  order  a 
meal  properly.    And  that's  where  the  out-of-towner  excels. 

But  the  out-of-towner  goes  away  eventually,  leaving  the 
situation  exactly  as  it  was.  And  Hollywood  remains  a  manless 
town. 

But  there  is  a  nice  code  of  ethics  among  the  girls.  Knowing 
how  hard  they  are  to  get,  the    [  please  turn  to  page  108  ] 
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Herb's   Three    Paying   Guests 


Rex  Ingram — "A  fine  artist  and 

a   striking   individual.     There 

was  no  need  to  fictionize.    The 

copy  just  rolled  off" 


Mabel  Normand — "I  never 

dared   write   the   truth  about 

Mabel   because  it  would  only 

be  credible  in  fiction" 


Ramon  Novarro  — "Ramon  is 

the  only  friend  I've  ever  had 

who  could  sing  while  he  shaves 

but  doesn't" 


Confessions  of  a  Press  Agent 


By 
Herbert  Howe 


An  old  offender  reforms  and  sends 

a  message  of  honesty  to  other 

young  men 


Now  that  stars  are  boisterously  confessing  their  loves 
and  lives  like  sinners  getting  religion  from  Aimee, 
I  feel  their  press  agents  should  go  do  likewise.  .  .  . 
It's  the  only  job  left  them. 

.•\s  an  old  offender  who  has  reformed  (Hallelujah!)  let  me 
be  Horrible  Ex,ample  A  and  lead  the  sinners  to  the  platform 
with  howls  of  conscience. 

I  glowed  to  the  compliment  of  Fannie  Hurst  when  she  said 
she  thought  it  took  more  imagination  to  build  a  stellar  charac- 
ter around  some  wop  waiter  than  to  write  liction  such  as  hers. 

It  pains  my  vanity  to  confess  the  truth:  Believe  me,  Fannie, 
if  press  agents  had  the  imagination  you  imagine  there  would 
be  such  an  over-supply  of  literature  that  Mr.  Hoover  would 
have  to  devise  an  .Authors'  Relief  Bill. 

Recently  in  Photoplay  I  referred  to  an  old  friend  whom 
I  used  to  hear  sing  while  he  shaved,  with  the  only  tributes 
being  raps  on  the  wall  of  the  adjoining  apartment:  imagine 
my  surprise  to  hear  him  tweet  from  the  screen  a  veritable 
chickadee. 

Imagine  more  my  surprise  at  a  downpour  of  letters  asking 
if  Ramon  Novarro  really  had  a  double  for  his  voice  in  "  The 
Pagan, "  the  assumption  being,  I  suppose,  that  I  never  had 
another  friend.  The  truth  is  Ramon  is  the  only  friend  I've 
ever  had  who  could  sing  while  he  shaves  but  doesn't. 

He  prefers  Parsifal  to  the  Barber  of  Seville. 

.As  one  whose  faith  was  equal  to  tasting  bootleg  licker  before 
jMr.  Hoover  made  it  unfashionable,  I  would  suppose  that  in 
view  of  all  the  stories  printed  of  Ramon's  talent  he  would  be 


above  suspicion.  But  the  public  seems  to  feel  that  all  stories 
about  stars  come  from  publicity  men  and  that  all  publicity 
men  are  imaginative  geniuses. 

Anyhow,  Ramon  did  and  does  sing  "The  Pagan  Love  Song" 
and  doubtless  could  make  a  lot  of  money  on  the  side  doubling 
for  his  colleagues  who  would  be  mocking  birds. 

I  DID  publicity  for  the  Rex  Ingram  company  in  .\frica  for 
"  The  -Arab. "  On  the  boat  on  the  way  home  Rex  got  woefully 
conscientious  (his  stomach  hurt  him),  and  remarked  that  he 
was  beginning  to  believe  his  own  press  agent  and  that  that 
was  fatal. 

It  was  complimentary  to  my  genius,  but  I  never  wrote  any- 
thing about  Rex  that  I  didn't  believe,  and  a  saner  man  than 
he  would  have  resented  some  of  it.  .\  fine  artist,  a  striking 
individual,  there  was  no  need  to  fictionize.  The  copy  just 
rolled  off.  .\nd  if  there  is  anything  I  appreciate  it  is  rolling 
copy;  with  most  subjects  I  find  it  jelling. 

Of  the  dozen  stars  I've  done  publicity  for  in  the  past  not 
one  ever  wanted  gilding.  They  all  thought  they  were  swell 
just  as  they  were. 

We  know  that  honesty  pays,  for  George  Washington  was 
elected  because  he  told  his  father  he  hewed  the  cherry  tree. 
(Incidentally,  it  was  not  his  press  agent's  yarn  but  his  own 
confession,  hence  not  to  be  trusted  implicitly). 

I  wrote  so  much  about  Pola  Negri  that  I  was  suspected  of 
being  her  press  agent.  .\h.  cynic  world,  that  believes  no 
longer  in  chivalry !   One  lady  did      [please  tur.x  to  page  133] 


About    the    inspiring    and    lucrative    art    of    in- 
terpreting    a    star    to    the    press  , 


SH^^P  John  McGormack 

Select  His  Movietone 

Songs 


Vote  for  your  ten 

favorites  on  the 

ballot  below 


WHAT  songs  do  you  want  to  hear 
John  McCormack  sing  in  his  Fox 
Movietone  production? 

That  is  a  question  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  Fox  Films  executives.  The  beloved  Irish 
tenor  has  become  so  thoroughly  established 
as  an  American  institution  that  all  music 
lovers  are  familiar  with  his  repertoire. 

]McCormack  will  sing  ten  songs  in  the 
Movietone  production  about  to  begin  shoot- 
ing and  microphoning  in  Ireland,  with  Frank 
Borzage  directing. 

In  the  ballot  below,  you  will  find  a  list  of 
McCorniack's  best  loved  songs.  Check  your 
ten  favorites.  In  the  blank  spaces  you  may 
write  in  any  of  McCormack's  songs  which 
may  have  been  omitted  from  the  list. 

Mail  your  ballot  to  John  McCormack 
Picture  Director,  Fox  Studio,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 


John  McCormack 


To  John  McCormack  Picture  Director 

Fox  Studio 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

1  suggest  that  John  McCormack  sing  the  ten  songs  designated: 


Q  Believe  Me  If  All  Those  Endearing  Young  Charms 

n  At  Dawning 

n  Beneath  the  Moon  of  Lombardy 

n  The  Harp  That  Once  Through  Tara's  Halls 

n  Macushla 

□  Little  Mother  of  Mine 

n  Silver  Threads  Among  the  Gold 

□  The  Rosary 

□  Wearing  of  the  Green 

□  When  Irish  Eyes  Are  Smiling 

□  Ave  Maria 

iJ  Kathleen  Mavoumeen 

n  When  You  and  I  Were  Young,  Maggie 

□  Mother  Machree 

□  Dear  Love,  Remember  Me 

n  That  Tumble-down  Shack  in  Athlone 

□  Roses  of  Picardy 

n  I  Hear  You  Calling  Me 

[J  Somewhere  a  Voice  Is  Calling 

□  Moonlight  and  Roses 

□  My  Wild  Irish  Rose 

n  Serenade  (Softly  Through  the  Night) 

□  Dear  Old  Pal  of  Mine 

□  A  Little  Bit  of  Heaven 

D 

G 

n 

Name- 


Street  Address — 


-Town  and  State- 
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EFORE  anyone  could  reach  him,  Johnny's  father  had 
skinned  down  from  the  rafters  and  gathered  his  son  in  his 
arms.     So  hght  a  small  burden!     So  white  and  pinched  a 

little  face! 


ather 
Knows 

Best 


His  mother  rechristened 
himMarion  Glendenning 
and  taught  him  it  was 
vulgar  for  boys  to  fight 


By 


To  his  father  he  was  al- 
ways  Johnny   Brown,   a 


The   EDINGTONS 


"little  princeof  pictures" 


WHEN  Johnny's  father  went  to  the 
hospital  to  see  his  first-born,  he  had 
difficulty  in  keeping  himself  from  grinning  fatu- 
ously, for  there  was  a  strange  and  effulgent  swelling 
inside  him.  He  felt  like  he  used  to  in  church,  at  Christmas  time.- 
He  felt  set  apart,  someway,  and  a  little  scared. 

Of  course  he  knew  that  Johnny's  mother  had  wanted  a  girl, 
and  that  she  had  set  her  heart  on  calling  her  Patricia  .  .  .  such 
an  elegant-sounding  name,  implying  wealth,  and  position.  If 
he  had  thought  that  Johnny's  mother  still  cared  what  se.x  their 
first-born  happened  to  be,  after  she  had  felt  its  funn\',  little 
fuzzy  head,  he  would  not  have  suggested  that  she  call  it  Pat — 
short  for  Patricia.  Johnny's  mother  had  not  thought  it  funny. 
Instead  she  had  snapped  peevishly. 

"  Call  him  Johnny  .  .  .  call  him  anything  ...  I  don't 
care!" 

The  way  she  said  "Johnny"  made  Johnny's  father  think  of  a 
stray  puppy.  He  felt  like  patting  the  baby's  small  head,  with  a 
protective,  sorry  feeling. 

And  so,  from  the  day  of  his  birth,  Johnny's  parents  were  of 
two  minds  concerning  him.  His  father's  lips  were  closed 
straight  away  by  the  doctor,  warning  that  his  mother's  heart 
had  been  strained  by  the  birth,  and  that  a  shock  might  kill  her. 
Johnny's  father  put  a  wall  about  his  own  heart.  He  went  on 
earning  the  living,  leaving  Johnny  to  his  mother's  care.  Some- 
times he  thought  Johnny  might  be  dead  when  he  got  home. 
He  knew  that  babies  do  swallow  pins,  and  fall  downstairs,  if 
they  are  not  watched,  when  mothers  sit  absorbed  in  novels. 
But  miraculously  Johnny  lived  on,  and  miraculously,  out  of  his 
ill-tended  and  colicky  infancy,  came  a  wistfully  beautiful  little 
boy. 

WHEN  this  beauty  came  to  his  mother's  eyes,  she  changed  in 
her  attitude.  From  what  she  had  been,  she  became  the  most 
careful  of  mothers.  Johnny's  small  head  was  brushed  until  it 
fluffed  into  a  mass  of  shining  curls.  She  stopped  calling  him 
Johnny,  and  one  night  when  his  father  greeted  him  as  usual — 

"Well,  how's  Johnny  boy?" 

She  exclaimed  impatiently, 

"Don't  call  him  Johnny!  I  hate  that  name!  Such  a  com- 
mon, ordinary  name!    I  have  renamed  him  Marion!" 

"That  sounds  like  a  girl's  name!"  protested  Johnny's  father 
instantly. 

"Men  are  named  that,  too.  He's  going  to  be  Marion  Glen- 
denning, and  he's  going  to  have  his  name  in  fan  magazines,  and 


llluslrateJ  hy 

C.  A.  Bryson 


over  theaters  .  .  .  and  have  his  own  dressing 
room  .  .  .  and  contracts!'' 

She  spoke  dreamily,  her  eyes  looking  into  some  picture  of  her 
own.  When  Johnny's  father  made  an  explosive  sound  of  wrath, 
she  turned  pale,  and  pressed  her  heart,  but  repeated  with  weak- 
voiced  tenacity: 

"Yes  .  .  .  Marion  Glendenning!" 

"  Marion  Glendenning! ''  he  mimicked  disgustedly.  "  That's  a 
hell  of  a  name!  How  do  you  get  that  way?  What's  the  idea? 
Ain't  my  name  good  enough?  It's  the  name  you  married  me  by, 
and  by  God  it's  the  name  my  kid  was  born  under!  He  was  born 
Brown,  and  Brown  he's  going  to  die!" 

JOHNNY'S  mother  shivered  away  from  him  in  distaste. 
"  Do  you  have  to  shout  and  curse?  "  she  asked  scornfully. 
"If  you'd  behave  like  a  gentleman,  I'd  explain  to  you!'' 

"i  don't  know  anything  about  behaving  like  a  gentleman, 
and  I  don't  want  to.  I'm  trying  to  act  like  a  man.  Go  ahead 
and  explain,  but  it'll  take  a  damn  lot  of  explaining  to  get  that 
fool  name  over  to  me!'' 

"  I  guess  you  must  be  blind.  If  you  weren't  I  wouldn't  have 
to  tell  you  why.  Marion  was  made  for  pictures!  Everyone  else 
sees  it.  They  all  tell  me  I'm  silly  to  let  you  stand  in  his  w_ay 
.  .  .  and  I  have  to  take  it  from  them  .  .  .  how  you,  his  father, 
working  right  there  in  the  studio,  won't  lift  a  hand  to  belter 
your  own  child." 

The  man  went  suddenly,  coldly  calm. 

"Let  me  get  you  straight,"  he  said  quietly.  ".\re  you  trying 
to  get  me  to  say  you  can  put  Johnny  in  pictures? '' 

"Yes,  I  am,"  she  said,  meeting  his  cold  eyes  defiantly. 

"  Well,  it  won't  do  you  any  good.  You  know  how  I  feel  about 
kids  in  pictures.  I've  seen  a  lot  of  'em.  D'you  think  I  want 
my  kid  going  to  a  sanitarium  with  a  nervous  breakdown?  D'\ou 
think  I  want  him  to  be  wise  to  everything  in  the  world  .  .  . 
spoiled  and  petted  and  pampered,  before  he's  got  a  chance  to 
know  what  life  means,  or  what  it's  all  about?  Not  by  a  damned 
sight!  He's  going  to  grow  up  like  a  normal  kid.  He's  going  to 
go  to  public  schools.  He's  going  to  get  his  face  dirty,  and  his 
shirt  torn  otY  him.  He's  going  to  be  real.  He's  not  going  to  be 
a  spineless,  egotistical  little  snob!  If  he  wants  to  go  into 
pictures  after  he's  through  high,  I  don't  care.  Heought  toknow 
his  own  mind  by  that  time,  and  hecan  make  a  lot  of  money,  and  get 
a  lot  of  good  things  out  of  life  from  the  openings  he  gets  in  a  studio. 
But  I'm  going  to  let  him  decide  when  he's  old  enough  to  know 
what  he's  doing!"  [  ple.xse  turn  to  p.^ge  112] 


A    d i ffe rent   sort   of  movie   story    by    the   authors 
of  ''''The   Studio    Murder   Mystery'' 


Gossip  of  AW 
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"Home,  Francois,"  says  Mary  Duncan  to  her  footman.  The 

wax  figure  who  lends  an  air  to  Miss  Duncan's  motor  needs 

neither  salary  nor  uniforms  and  he'll  work  twenty-four 

hours  a  day.     It's  the  Hollywood  Gag  of  the  Month 


/  wonder  if  George  Bancrofl's  kids 

Have  hand  grenades  for  toys, 
And  find  in  nitroglycerin 

Their  greatest  childhood  joys? 
And   do   they,    leaping    bright  from    bed, 
Fill  nursie  full  of  red  hot  lead? 

ONE  of  the  most  amazing  episodes  in  the  life  of  Hollywood  is  the  discover)' 
of  Bebe  Daniels.  When  all  the  microphone  excitement  hit  the  village, 
Bebe  found  herself  without  a  Paramount  contract.  A  few  months  later  she 
signed  to  sing  the  name  role  in  "Rio  Rita"  for  RKO.  She  had  never  sung 
before.  She  has  had  lessons  for  only  two  and  a  half  months.  She  took  but 
one  piano  lesson  when  she  was  a  child,  but  gave  it  up  because  the  teacher 
would  not  let  her  play  by  ear. 

It's  just  one  of  those  strange  things  for  which  there  is  no  accounting.  She 
seems  to  have  a  natural  ear. 

"I  don't  know  a  whole  note  from  a  sixteenth,"  she  said.  "And  I'm  afraid, 
afraid  that  this  will  leave  me  as  quickly  as  it  came. " 

She  sang  for  Tierney,  author  of  "Rio  Rita,"  and  John  Boles  the  other  day. 
John  threw  up  his  hands.  "What's  the  use?"  he  wailed,  "what's  the  use  of 
my  studying  and  practicing  when  an  untrained  person  sings  like  that?  " 

Bebe  has  her  instructor  sing  a  song  for  her  three  or  four  times  and  she  has 
it  note  for  note.    And  that's  gospel  truth! 

MAY  McAVOY  and  Maurice  Cleary  were  united  in  the  holy  bonds  of 
matrimony  to  the  tune  of  grinding  cameras  and  loud  speakers.  Outside, 
on  the  steps  of  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  the  camera  men  had  sta- 
tioned themselves  long  before  the  ceremony  began  and  a  microphone  was 
nearby  so  that  the  public  might  hear  what  the  stars  had  to  say  about  the 
wedding. 

Oh,  it  had  all  the  publicity  tricks  of  a  premiere  performance. 

True  to  movie  convention,  Gertrude  Olmstead  was  one  of  the  bridesmaids. 
The  others  were  Mildred  Davis  Lloyd,  Helen  Ferguson,  Gloria  Hope,  Edith 
and  Irene  Mayer.    Lois  Wilson  was  maid  of  honor. 

May  looked  charming  in  conventional  white  satin  and  long  veil.  Her  name 
will  go  down  in  the  annals  of  nuptial  history.  She  was,  to  my  knowledge,  the 
first  bride  to  answer  "I  do"  so  that  the  entire  congregation  could  hear. 
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CLI\E  BROOK  has  just  returned 
from  England  where  he  conferred 
with  Galsworthy  about  "Escape," 
which  he  is  to  make  into  a  talkie. 
His  experiences  were  many  and 
varied. 

The  English  reporters  (only  they're 
called  journalists)  met  him  on  the 
ship  and  fired  a  hundred  questions 
at  him  about  Hollywood.  Clive  ex- 
plained gently  but  firmly  that  he'd 
lived  in  the  film  capital  many  years 
and  had  never  attended  an  orgy. 
The  next  day  the  papers  carried  the 
headlines,  "Hollywood  Is  Dull 
Place. " 

That  evening  he  made  a  personal 
appearance  at  one  of  the  theaters. 
The  crowds  mobbed  him  as  he  tried 
to  slip  out  the  stage  entrance. 

At  last  his  friend,  Douglas  Furber, 
hailed  a  taxicab.   The  driver  looked 


Look  closely,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, and  you  will  see  "Buddy" 
Rogers  under  the  make-up. 
"Buddy"  is  up  to  some  new  tricks 
in  "Illusion" 
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e 


TUDIOS 


York 
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at  the  crowd  who  were  swarming 
about  Brook  with  their  autograph 
books. 

He  jerked  a  finger  in  his  direction, 
"  Wot's  all  the  excitement?  Who  the 
'ell  is  'e?" 

"That,"  said  Douglas  Furber, 
grandly,  "is  the  Duke  of  York!" 

'T^HIS  is  Hollywood's  biggest 
guffaw  of  the  moment. 

A  well-known  producer,  fa- 
mousforhis  bad  and  moth-eaten 
jokes,  was  telling  one  of  his  old- 
est and  worst  at  a  morning  con- 
ference not  long  ago. 

When  he  finished  he  waited 
for  the  usual  laugh,  and  got  it — 
from  nineteen  of  the  twenty 
young  men  in  the  big  room. 

The  producer  glared  at  the 
.  one  youth  who  sat  silent. 


The  newest  in  slumber  suits,  being 
worn  by  Jean  Arthur.  These 
pajamas  are  of  flesh-colored  lace 
with  satin  bands  and  decorated 
with  flowers 


Handing  him  Hamlet's  Soliloquy  on  a  platter.     Under  the 

direction  of  Alan  Crosland,  John  Barrymore  made  a  disc 

performance  of  his  greatest  Shakespearean  scene  as  a  gift 

to  posterity,  to  say  nothing  of  the  girls  of  today 


"What's  the  matter?"  he  asked  the  lad.     "Don't  you  think  that's  funny?" 
"No,  I  don't,"  said  the  boy,  "and  I  don't  have  to  laugh,  anyway.    I'm 
quitting  Saturday!" 

NORMA  SHEARER  tells  this  one  on  herself. 
In  her  party  at  the  opening  of  "The  Trial  of  Mary  Dugan"  \v;is  Ina 
Claire,  the  new  Mrs.  John  Gilbert.    At  the  close  of  the  performance  a  gushing 
person  of  feminine  persuasion  rushed  up  to  Miss  Claire. 

"Oh,"  she  gasped,  all  hot  and  bothered,  "you're  Ina  Claire.    I  think  \ou 

are  marvelous.   Are  you  going  to  do  'The  Last  of  Mrs.  Cheyney '  for  the  (ilnis?  " 

"No, "  Miss  Claire  replied.    "My  friend.  Norma  Shearer,  will  play  in  (hat. '' 

"How  nice,  "  exclaimed  the  stranger,  not  at  a  loss  for  words.    "  Miss  Shearer, 

why  don't  you  get  Miss  Claire  to  show  you  how  to  do  it?" 

THE  off-screen  romance  of  Janet  Gaynor  and  Charles  Farrell  causes  as 
much  interest  in  Hollywood  as  it  does  to  the  fans  the  country  over.  Their 
liking  for  one  another  has  been  a  sort  of  on-again-off-again-Finnegan  afl'air. 

Apparently  they  were  in  love  at  the  time  of  "Seventh  Heaven,"  and  then, 
a  little  later,  Charlie  became  engaged  to  the  cool  and  collected  X'irginia  \'alli. 
Recently  Janet  announced  her  engagement  to  Lydell  Peck,  a  young  San 
Franciscan. 

Those  who  should  know  say  that  Janet  and  Charlie  had  wished  to  attend 
together  the  opening  of  "Four  Devils,"  in  which  the  little  actress  is  starred. 
The  best  compromise  was  a  party  in  which  fiancees  were  included,  a  rather 
typical  Holl.N'wood  compromise. 

In  this  village  of  many  "busted"  romances,  people  are  sitting  back  and 
preparing  themselves  for  a  probable  exchange  of  engagement  rings. 

TF  for  nothing  else  Carmel  Myers'  name  will  go  down  in  history  as  one  of 
-'-the  few  picture  gals  who  knows  how  to  behave  at  her  own  wedding.  If  vou 
had  witnessed  some  of  the  three  ring  circuses  that  pass  as  weddings  in  Holly- 
wood, you'd  know  how  amazing  it  was: 

That  she  invited  only  her  real  friends  (most  film  brides  use  the  telephone 
book  as  their  guest  list). 

That,  having  been  married  once  before,  she  wore  crenie  instead  of  white 
(most  divorcees  use  flowing  veils). 

That  her  every  move  was  dignified  and  exactly  as  it  should  have  been. 
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And  still  the  stage  stars  descend  on  Holly- 
wood. Mary  Eaton  arrived  with  her  dog, 
her  parrot  and  her  director,  Millard  Webb. 
Mr.  Webb  is  also  her  fiance.  Miss  Eaton  will 
be  the  premiere  blonde  in  "Glorifying  the 
American  Girl."  Miss  Eaton  and  Mr. 
Webb  first  met  while  they  were  filming 
"The  Cocoanuts" 


Helen  Morgan,  the  girl  who  made  the  piano  famous, 
makes  her  first  full  length  talkie.  It  is  called 
"Applause."  Before  she  became  a  night  club  star. 
Miss  Morgan  played  in  "Six  Cylinder  Love,"  and 
fled  from  the  silent  studios  to  make  a  reputation  as 
a  sob  singer 


Incidentally,  Ralph  Blum,  a  Los  Angeles  lawyer,  was  the 
groom  and  the  ceremony  was  the  first  one  performed  in  the 
new  B'nai  B'rith  Temple. 

How  droll  llie  early  movie  days 
When  prize  fight  films  were  duller! 
Now  grunts  are  shot  in  Movietone — 
Black  eyes  in  Technicolor! 

NOT  even  a  shining  new  Packard  roadster  could  keep 
Betty  Bronson  in  Hollywood  this  summer.  Although  she 
was  under  consideration  for  the  role  of  Bianca  in  "  The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,"  Betty  has  sailed  for  England  to  be  on  hand 
for  the  graduation  ceremonies  at  Oxford  University. 

The  particular  attraction  is  a  young  American  who  gets  his 
sheepskin  this  year.  Last  spring  the  boy  came  to  Hollywood 
to  see  Betty  during  his  mid-term  vacation,  and  gave  our  town 
an  authentic  glimpse  of  an  English  collegiate.  It  is  beginning 
to  look  serious,  and  there  may  be  a  Mr.  Betty  Bronson  soon. 

After  her  stay  in  England,  Betty  will  spend  some  time  on 
the  Lido.  She  was  accompanied  by  her  brother,  an  under- 
graduate at  Stanford  University. 

HAS  the  Love  luck  turned? 
Little  Bessie  Love  got  pretty  badly  cracked  up  in  an 
automobile  accident  not  long  ago. 

There  was  the  matter  of  a  long  cut  over  one  of  those  Lovely 
eyes,  but  surgeons  reported  that  it  will  not  leave  any  scar. 

This  grief,  right  on  top  of  the  great  Bessie  Love  hit  in 
"Broadway  Melody,"  with  a  grand  future  seemingly  in  the 
bag.  Let's  hope  that  wreck  was  just  an  interlude  of  bad 
breaks  in  the  happy  succession  of  Love  hits.  No  little  girl  in 
pictures  more  deserves  the  best. 

ALTHOUGH  it  may  be  a  very  quiet  affair,  quiet  perhaps 
to  the  extent  of  being  secret,  it  is  possible  that  Sue  Carol 
and  Nick  Stuart  will  be  married  soon.  Sue  has  been  rushed 
by  almost  every  eligible  man  in  Hollywood  but  she  has  had 
eyes  only  for  Nick. 

There  is  nothing  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  marriage.  Sue's 
divorce  from  her  first  husband  is  now  final.    He  was  married 
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again  a  few  months  ago.  Chicago  papers  carried  headlines 
saying  Sue  Carol's  husband  marries  again.  Scarcely  what  one 
would  consider  welcome  publicity  by  Sue's  successor. 

■p*VELYN  BRENT  had  just  signed  her  starring  contract 
with  Paramount.  Bill  Powell  clutched  her  warmly  by 
the  hand  and  said,  with  a  choke  in  his  microphone  voice, 
"Congratulations,  Betty.  Isn't  it  marvelous  to  be  a  star? 
Think  of  all  the  advantages.  Now  you  can  ride  in  Shriners' 
parades." 

RAMON  NOV'ARRO  has  a  complaint  to  register  against 
Photoplay.  It  seems  that  we  told  about  his  traveling 
through  Europe  incognito  by  wearing  a  pair  of  dark  glasses. 
Since  then  every  man  with  eye  trouble  who  has  set  foot  on 
the  Contin'^nt  has  been  under  suspicion.  And  Ramon,  himself, 
was  recogn.'3ed  everywhere  he  went  when  he  was  abroad  this 
time  just  because  he  wore  dark  glasses. 

He  tried  growing  a  beard  when  he  went  to  Berlin.  But  the 
Berliners  pierced  the  disguise.  After  much  thought  he  hit 
upon  an  e.xcellent  plan.  He  threw  away  the  dark  glasses  and 
shaved  off  the  false  whiskers  and  went  about  Europe  as 
Ramon  Novarro  and  nobody  recognized  him. 

YOU  and  I  will  never  know  whether  it's  cause  and  efifect  or 
effect  and  cause.    Anyhow,  here  are  the  newest  develop- 
ments in  the  life  of  Dolores  del  Rio. 

Hollywood  felt  sure  (as  Hollywood  usually  does)  that  the 
Mexican  beauty  would  marry  her  director,  Edwin  Carewe. 
But  she  didn't.  Carewe  married  his  divorced  wife.  Mary 
Aiken,  instead. 


I 


A  new  "best  dressed  woman"  for  Hollywood. 
Irene  Bordoni  arrived  with  scores  of  trunks 
and  a  half-dozen  servants,  to  give  the 
natives  something  to  talk  about.  With  her 
are  Robert  North,  Galen  Bogue  and  Clar- 
ence Badger — all  of  her  production  staff. 
The  clothes  are  French,  so  is  the  accent, 
and  so — oddly  enough — is  Miss  Bordoni 


Does  Dolores  care  a  snap  of  her  castanets?  Not  much. 
There's  one  of  those  red  hot  romances  afoot  with  del  Rio  and 
Roland  Drew,  her  leading  man.  They  go  about  getting  seen 
at  all  the  places  where  people  get  seen. 

Incidentally,  Miss  del  Rio  is  looking  for  a  director.  Carewe 
has  given  up  the  task. 

STRONGHE.\RT,  the  first  of  the  dog  stars,  is  dead  at  the 
ripe  old  age  of  thirteen  years.  He  retired  from  the  screen 
several  months  ago  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  is  survived  by 
his  blonde  wife,  Lady  Jule,  and  numerous  children,  scattered 
throughout  the  country.    Burial  services  were  private. 

Some  day  Stronglicarl,   dead  and  gone. 
Gnawing  at  a  heavenly  bone, 
Will  hear  witffing  at  the  gale, 
And  his  ears  will  stand  up  straight. 
"Hey!''  he  II  snap.    "Go  let  him  in! 
Barks  to  me  like  Rin-Tin-Tin. 
Ah  there,  Rinty.    How  and  where 
Are  those  human  saps  down  there?" 

IF,  after  seeing  all  these  weepy  pictures,  you  have  a  tear  or 
two  left,  save  them  for  Walter  Byron. 

The  young  Englishman  was  signed  by  Sam  Goldwxn  over 
a  year  ago  to  be  V'ilma  Banky's  leading  man.  He  made  one 
picture  with  her,  "The  Awakening."  He  was  good.  Flappers 
wrote  fan  letters  to  him.  Gloria  Swanson  saw  him  and  picked 
him  as  her  leading  man.  Joyously,  he  persuaded  Goldwyn  to 
loan  him. 

Last  August  the  first  scenes  of  "Queen  Kelly"  were  made. 


Joan  Crawford  wears  a  tattooed  sweater,  decorated 
all  over  with  the  best  examples  of  collegiate  wit  and 
art.  The  heart  dedicated  to  Dodo  is  a  pictorial 
warning  that  all  of  Joan's  more  serious  thoughts  are 
centered  upon  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  which  is  the 
way  a  young  bride  should  feel 


And  then,  a  few  months  ago,  things  happened.  The  Swanson 
picture  is  now  shelved.  Odds  are  even  on  whether  it  will  be 
released  or  not.  But  in  the  meantime  Walter  has  missed 
several  good  opportunities  and  there  are  now  no  plans  for  him 
at  all. 

PUT  W  Jolson  in  any  place  or  circumstance  and  he'll  sing 
"  Mammy !  '  He'll  dash  it  off  to  the  tune  of  many  thousands 
of  dollars.  But  his  brother,  Harry,  it  appears,  is  only  Al 
Jolson's  brother.  Universal  found  that  out  when  they  signed 
him,  gave  him  several  tests  and  bought  off  his  contract. 

THIS  is  the  story  of  Gene  Markey's  black  eye. 
And  it  goes  to  prove,  little  kiddies,  that  whatever  else 
you  jump  at,  you  mustn't  jump  at  conclusions. 

Marion  Davies  had  a  party.  Gene,  the  erstwhile  fiance  of 
Ina  Claire,  arrived  with  Ruth  Taylor.  A  few  minutes  later 
Ina  and  Jack  Gilbert  arrived.  Ina  introduced  her  husband  to 
Markey.     It   was  rather  a  strain. 

A  few  minutes  after  that  Gene  went  into  another  room  just 
as  somebody  was  going  out.  Gene  actually,  honestly  collided 
with  the  door.  And  there  wasn't  any  raw  beefsteak  hand}', 
so  the  eye  swelled  and  darkened. 

What  did  Hollywood  say?  Duntesk!  What  does  Hollywood 
always  say  at  a  moment  like  that?  Fortunately  for  both 
Gene  and  Jack  there  were  witnesses. 

"DAYARD  VEILLER,  the  playwright,  came  forth  with  the 
■'-^announcement  that  talking  pictures  would  make 
English   the   universal   language. 

"What  will  some  of  the  producers  do?"  queried  one  of 
the  local  smartcrackers. 

P.\ULINE  G.'\RON  was  lunching  with  an  acquaintance  at 
the  Brown  Derby.    Lowell  Sherman  greeted  the  friend  and 
came  over  to  the  table. 

In  all  innocence  the  third  party  turned  to  Pauline  and  said, 
"  My  dear,  have  you  ever  met  Mr.  Sherman?" 

"i  don't  know  whether  or  not  I've  been  formally  intro- 
duced," said  Pauline,  "but  I  was  married  to  him  for  a  couple 
of  years. "  [  please  turn  to  page  76  ] 
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THE  manufacture  of  theme  songs  for  motion  pictures, 
my  latest  statistics  prove,  is  now  the  third  largest  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States,  being  led  only  by  pretzel- 
bending  and  piclcle-warting. 

The  manufacture  of  whip-lash  tassels  is  now,  according  to 
my  figures,  a  poor  fourth,  while  the  antimacassar  and  what-not 
industries  are  practically  nowhere — except,  of  course,  in  the 
dictionary. 

You  are  all  familiar,  no  doubt,  with  the  thousands  of  im- 
mortal theme  songs  already  ground  out  to  accompany  our 
present  day  films.  Among  those  already  historic  are,  "I  Love 
You  Because  I  Love  You,  So  Why  Do  I  Love  You?"  "Atchi- 
son, Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  I  Love  You"  and  "Pa the  News 
Weekly,  No.  142,  1928,  I  Love  You." 

The  uninformed  may  think  that  the  confection  of  these 
melodic  macaroons  is  an  art,  or  at  least  a  craft,  practised  only 
by  artistic  craftsmen,  or  crafty  artists. 

If  they  do,  they're  nuts. 

My  scientific  researches  and  laboratory  tests  in  Hollywood, 
made  with  the  assistance  of  the  famous  Case  D  and  Dr.  Herb 
Howe,  youthful  Abyssinian  chiropodist,  prove  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  construction  of  theme  songs  is  at  present  a  stupendous 
industry,  comparable  to  the  re-stringing  of  zithers. 

It  was  my  rare  privilege,  recently,  to  visit  one  of  the  im- 
mense foundries  on  the  West  Coast  where  motion  picture 
music  is  manufactured. 

My  investigations  were  carried  out  in  the  faciorx-  of  Un- 


speakable Films,  Inc.  ]\Iy  guide  was  Eustace  L.  Beethoven, 
now  its  foreman,  and  widely  known  in  the  musical  world  as 
the  composer  of  "Abattoir  Zephyrs." 

The  Theme  Song  Foundry  of  Unspeakable  Films  occupies 
a  large  barracks-like  building  on  a  patch  of  desert  several  miles 
from  the  heart  of  Hollywood.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  high, 
barbed-wire  stockade,  electrically  charged.  Machine  guns, 
delicately  screened  with  gay  chintz,  peep  coyly  forth  hither 
and  then  thither. 

"These  precautions,"  Dr.  Beethoven  told  me,  "are  not  only 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  spies  from  other  companies,  but  to 
keep  scurvy  traitors  in  our  own  camp  from  escaping  with 
some  of  our  priceless  original  and  copyrighted  rhymes. 

"Only  last  week,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  we  had  to  shoot  and  kill 
one  of  our  staff  lyricists  who  was  trying  a  bolt  over  the  wire. 
On  the  body  we  found  one  of  our  greatest  treasures — the 
rhymes  'moon,'  'June,'  'croon'  and  'tune.'  " 

"Did  he  have  'loon'  on  him?"  I  asked.  The  only  reply  was 
a  smart  kick  on  the  left  rear  fender. 

IN  this  sunlit,  homelike  factor.\  the  journeymen  serve  out 
their  si.x  month  sentences,  manufacturing  the  theme  songs 
that  will  fill  our  madhouses  and  cemeteries  after  a  few  months 
of  broadcasting. 

.\s  we  drew  near  the  great  plant  we  heard  a  tremendous 
wailing,  somewhat  resembling  the  tribal  call  of  editors  devour- 
ing their  young. 

"Don't  be  alarmed!"  smiled  our  guide.  "Merely  trying  our 
new  product  on  nervous  cases  borrowed  from  the  sanitariums.  " 
Once  inside  and  searched,  we  found  orderly  confusion. 
"This  is  a  fine  day  for  your  visit,"  said  Dr.  Beethoven. 
"Eight  of  our  crack  men  are  just  going  to  work  on  the  theme 
song  for  our  new  special,  'Maudlin  Mothers.'  If  you'll  be  as 
quiet  as  a  mouse,  you  can  watch. " 

"Goody,"  I  answered. 
Eight  young  men,  wearing  tasteful  leg- 
irons,  sat  at  eight  pianos.    On  a  dais  stood 
a  uniformed  foreman,  holding   a   stop 
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watch   in   one   hand   and    a   pearl   handled    revolver    in 
the  other. 

"Now,  boys,"  he  cried,  "all  together  when  you  hear  (he 
gun!  No  inching  up,  no  yelling,  no  biting  your  neighbor. 
Six  minutes  only  on  this  bebby,  and  remember,  we've  gotta 
have  something  novel,  something  snappv,  something  reallv 
HOT!    One,  two,  three—" 

""DANG,"  went  the  revolver,  and  "Crash,"  went  the  eight 

JOpianos  as  the  eight  young  men  hurled  themselves  upon  the 
keyboards.  We  held  our  ears.  Six  minutes  passed — six  terri- 
ble, nerve  shattering  minutes.     Then  the  pistol  barked  again. 

"All  right,  boys.    Back  to  your  rooms!" 

Seven  of  the  artists  staggered  out.  The  eighth,  unfortu- 
nately, had  been  killed  by  the  first  shot. 

"It  really  doesn't  matter,"  laughed  our  guide.  "We're 
getting  a  new  shipment  in  from  New  York  today. " 

In  less  than  three  minutes  the  new  theme  song  for  "  Maudlin 
Mothers,"  with  Miss  Greta  Bow's  picture  on  the  cover  in  four 
colors,  was  handed  us. 

"That's  what  I  call  production,"  beamed  Dr.  Beethoven. 
"  Exactly  eight  and  three-eighths  minutes  elapsed  time.  Just 
try  that!"  handing  a  copy  to  Case  D.    She  tried  it  gingerly. 

"Well,  it  tastes  a  little  inky,"  said  my  assistant,  "but  one 
won't  mind  that  on  the  radio." 

"Do  you  want  to  hear  it?"  asked  our  guide. 

"No,"  I  answered. 

Sitting  down  at  a  piano,  he  played  and  sang — 

"The  hours  I  spent  with  thee,  dear  heart, 
Are  as  a  string  of  pearls  to  me, 

Little  Maudlin  Mother  O'Mine! 
I  count  them  over  every  one  apart, 
Little  Maudlin  Mother  O'Mine!" 

"Well,  how  do  you  like  it?"  he  asked. 

"Great!"  I  answered.  "I've  been  crazy  about  it  for  years. 
I  didn't  know  you  had  Ethelbert  Nevin  here!" 

"Nevin?  Never  heard  of  him.  That's  mostly  the  work  of 
Wolfgang  von  Stebbins,  our  star  Mammy  Man.  We  have 
Mammy  Men,  you  know,  as  well  as  Novelty  Men,  Home 
Town  Men  and  Sweetie  Men.  But  Wolfie  is  really  our  ace.  He 
did  'Mammy,  Put  Sammy  in  His  Little  Pajammy,'  you  know. " 

"No,  I  don't,"  I  replied. 

"    Little   Maudlin   Mother  O'Mine'!"   went   on   Dr.   Bee- 


thoven, "  will  be  on  the  air  in  fifteen  minutes  over  a  network  of 
five  thousand  stations.  In  about  twenty-two  minutes,  the 
first  copy  will  be  sold  in  Silo  Center,  Ark.  Tonight  Rudy  Vallee 
will  be  moaning  it  for  the  records.  We  expect  to  sell  seven 
million  copies  by  the  end  of  the  week.  The  picture,  of  course, 
was  released  day  before  yesterday,  with  complete  score  and 
sound  effects.  Did  you  ever  hear  a  mother  sounding  maudlin?  " 
"No,  frankly,"  I  replied.    "What  is  it  like?" 

DID  you  ever  hear  a  mother  cow  whose  calf  has  a  pin 
sticking  it  somewhere  and  whose  husband  drinks?  It's 
something  like  that,  only  a  bit  tenderer  and  more  harrowing. " 

"You  work  pretty  far  ahead,  don't  you?"  I  said. 

"You  said  a  flute-full,"  replied  Dr.  Beethoven.  "We're 
doing  stuff  for  the  1936  pictures,  just  now.  We  don't  even 
know  what  some  of  them  are,  but  we're  stocking  up  with 
staple  Mammies  and  Kiddies  just  the  same. 

"We  have  some  knockouts  on  the  fire.  There's  a  little  thing 
called  'Indian  Love  Call'  that  should  be  a  panic.  Some  of  our 
other  hot  numbers  are  'Valencia'  and  'Onward,  Christian 
Soldiers.'  We're  getting  up  a  piece  called  'The  Star-Spangled 
Banner'  for  a  war  pic  they  may  do  in  '34.  It's  got  a  kick  like 
a  jug-head!" 

"Well,  we  must  be  jigging  along,"  I  said.  "Thanks  for 
your  time!" 

"Not  at  all — a  real  pleasure,"  said  Dr.  Beethoven.  "Would 
you  like  a  few  grace  notes  and  arpeggios  to  take  home?  Fresh 
this  morning.  Try  one  of  these  cadenzas.  Right  off  our  own 
ranch!" 

"Goodbve, "  we  said,  our  arms  filled  with  sheet  music  and 
G-Clefs. 

"Goodbye,"  called  our  guide.  "Drop  out  next  month. 
We'll  be  doing  some  interesting  stuff  on  that  big  one,  'The 
Passion  of  No-Kan-Leak  Rubberized  Shingles  and  Sheet  Tin."' 

"We  won't, "  I  promised,  and  we  were  whisked  back  to  town. 

As  we  entered  the  lobby  of  our  hotel  Sousa  and  his  military 
band  of  eighty  men  were  plaving  "Little  Maudlin  Mother 
O'Mine." 

"Aw,  chestnuts!"  remarked  a  small  boy. 

"That's  what  I  call  production!"  I  said  to  Case  D. 

"Now,  boys,"  said  the  foreman  to  the  eight  theme 
song  composers,  "all  together  when  you  hear  the 
gun.  No  inching  up,  no  yelling,  no  biting! 
Just  six  minutes  to  write  this  bebby,  and  remem- 
ber, it's  got  to  be  a  novel  number,  something 
snappy  and  really  HOT!" 
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^    THE  SINGLE  STANDARD— M.-G.-M. 

AN  almost  extinct  species  of  entertainment — a  silent 
picture.  Adela  Rogers  St.  Johns'  "The  Single  Stand- 
ard" was  a  best  seller  and  interest  does  not  lag  when  Greta 
Garbo  brings  to  the  screen  the  unusual  Ardcn  Stuart. 

Ardcn  Stuart  believes  that  women  should  be  permitted  to 
meet  life  as  men  do.  She  attempts  to  do  this.  When  she 
meets  an  artist  of  the  same  ideas,  they  dream  together.  It 
isn't  permanent  and  Ardcn  marries  hei  girlhood  sweetheart, 
and  becomes  buried  within  convention's  adamant  walls. 

John  Robertson's  direction  is  admirable.  Johnny  Mack. 
Brown  is  most  convincing  as  the  devoted  husband  and  Nils 
Asther  measures  up  to  the  requirements  of  a  Garbo  lover. 
Greta  gives  a  splendid  interpretation  of  the  woman  of  today 
at  war  with  herself.   Fine  entertainment  for  adults.   Sound. 


■yl^    DRAG— First  National 

NOT  a  splashy  feature  as  was  Richard  Barthelmess' 
"Weary  River."  A  simple,  domestic  story,  it  has  a  gen- 
uine dramatic  hold,  due  to  Mr.  Barthelmess'  acting  and 
Frank  Lloyd's  direct  handling.  .\nd  to  the  sparkling  work 
of  Lila  Lee.  David  Carrol!  buys  the  Paris  (Vermont)  Courier 
and  then  marries  the  wrong  girl.  His  bride  and  her  family 
attach  themselves  to  Davey  and  the  Courier  sinks  under  the 
weight.  So  Davey  runs  away  to  New  York,  where  he  scores  a 
success  as  a  writer  of  songs.  At  the  end  there  is  a  Paris  di- 
vorce in  the  ofl'ing,  with  the  right  girl  waiting. 

Miss  Lee  is  the  right  girl  and  Alice  Day  is  the  bride.  You'll 
be  amazed  at  Lila's  performance  of  a  flip  villager  who  later 
makes  good  in  New  York  as  a  revue  designer.  Barthelmess 
gives  a  delightful  performance.     AH  Talkie. 
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•y^    THE  DANCE  OF  LIFE— Paramount 

YOU  should  hang  your  head  in  shame  if  xou're  not  able  to 
answer  the  most  technical  questions  concerning  back- 
stage life.    How  educational  the  pictures  are! 

If  you're  not  already  tired  of  hoofers  and  troupers,  you'll 
enjoy  this.  In  many  ways  it  has  more  than  the  play, 
"Burlesque,"  from  which  it  was  adapted.  The  characters 
achieve  a  definite  background.  And  you  can  see  Hal  Skelly's 
expressive  face  and  putt\'  nose  in  close-ups. 

The  story,  as  you  know,  concerns  a  clown  who  can't  refuse 
a  drink.  It  has  tremendous  heart  appeal  and  looks  deeply 
into  the  shallow,  but  lovable,  soul  of  a  comic.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  he  is  drunk  on  his  wedding  night  and  leaves  his 
wife  to  take  a  big  job  without  even  writing  to  her,  she  goes 
on  loving  him  indefinitely. 

Skelly,  who  created  the  role  on  the  stage,  gives  an  excellent 
performance,  doing  his  best  work  in  the  hysterical  climax 
where  he  leaves  his  wife,  as  he  thinks,  forever. 

Nancy  Carroll  comes  in  for  a  big  share  of  the  laurel 
wreath.  She  is  natural  and  charming  and  uses  her  head  for 
something  besides  her  permanent  wave.  Equipped  with 
stage  experience,  this  little  girl  has  climbed  to  the  top  of 
the  sound  film  successes. 

The  backstage  atmosphere  is  well  done  and,  if  you're 
Turkish  in  your  tastes,  you'll  care  for  the  beef  trust  chorus 
in  a  large  way.  There  is  a  big  dance  number  and  some 
bright  music  (no  picture  is  without  them  these  days)  but  the 
story  is  the  thing.  And  that  survives  all  the  intricacies  of 
the  talking  apparatus.    All  Talkie. 


SAVES    YOUR    PICTURE    TIME    AND    MONEY 


The  Best  Pictures  of  the  Month 

THE  DANCE  OF  LIFE 

THE  HOLLYWOOD  REVIEW  OF   1929 

THE  SINGLE  STANDARD  DRAG 

THE  GREENE  MURDER  CASE      PARIS  BOUND 

THE  FOUR  FEATHERS     DANGEROUS  CURVES 

The  Best  Performances  of  the  Month 

Greta  Garbo  in  "The  Single  Standard" 

Hal  Skelly  in  "The  Dance  of  Life" 

William  Powell  in  "The  Greene  Murder  Case" 

Richard  Barthelmess  in  "Drag" 

Nancy  Carroll  in  "The  Dance  of  Life" 

Lila  Lee  in  "Drag" 

Ann  Harding  in  "Paris  Bound" 

Fred  Kohler  in  "Broadway  Babies" 

Jean  Arthur  in  "The  Greene  Murder  Case" 

Casts  of  all  photoplays  revieii'ed  will  be  found  on  page  1 4.0 
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^    HOLLYWOOD  REVUE  OF  1929~M.-G.-M. 

THIS  is  a  great  show  for  the  money.  And  there's  some- 
thing in  it  for  everybody. 

Like  Shakespeare?  Well,  you'll  find  Jack  Gilbert  and 
Norma  Shearer  as  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Like  low-brow  slap- 
stick? Well,  there  are  Laurel  and  Hardy  in  a  comedy  act  as 
low  as  they  come.  Like  big  musical  numbers  with  glorified 
gals  singing  and  dancing?  All  right,  there's  the  hit, 
"Singing  in  the  Rain,"  and  many  breath-taking  girl  numbers. 

Besides  all  this  there  are  your  favorite  screen  stars  who  do 
their  bits  e.xpertly.  Marion  Davies  is  remarkably  good  in 
"Tommy  Atkins  on  Parade."  And  can  that  girl  tap  dance? 
Watch  her!  Marie  Dressier,  Polly  Moran,  Bessie  Love, 
Ukulele  Ike,  Charlie  King  and  Gus  Edwards  are  howlingly 
funny  in  a  Gay  Nineties  number.  Gus,  by  the  way,  does  more 
than  his  share  by  appearing  in  the  show,  writing  most  of  the 
numbers  and  directing  some  of  the  dancing  acts,  although 
Sammy  Lee,  of  Ziegfeld  Follies,  directed  many  of  them. 

Conrad  Nagel  and  Jack  Benny  deserve  especial  praise  for 
their  work  as  masters  of  ceremonies.  Besides  those  men- 
lioned  there  are  Joan  Crawford  (photographed  rather 
badly),  William  Haines,  Anita  Page,  Nils  Asther,  Buster 
Iveaton,  Karl  Dane,  George  K.  Arthur,  Gwen  Lee,  the  Brox 
Sisters,  Natacha  Natova  and  June  Purcell. 

Whether  picture  revues  will  ever  be  as  good  as  the  real 
thing  is  still  conjecture.  This  is  strictly  a  revue  with  no 
.semblance  of  a  story,  for  which  Producer  Harry  Rapf  de- 
serves credit.  There  are  bad  spots,  but  it  is,  to  date,  the  best 
of  its  kind  and  great  entertainment.     .1//  Talkie. 


■y^    THE  GREENE  MURDER  CASE— Paramount 

THIS  second  of  the  fascinating  Van  Dine  murder  mys- 
teries to  reach  the  sound  screen  is  a  vast  improvement 
over  its  predecessor,  "The  Canary  Murder  Case."  Better 
story,  better  acting,  better  direction,  better  synchronization. 
In  the  Greene  Case  instead  of  one  murder,  a  whole  family  is 
attacked,  each  death  eliminating  the  temporary  major  sus- 
pect.   Breath-taking  suspense  throughout. 

Naturally,  William  Powell  is  superbly  suave  as  Philo 
Vance.  E.  H.  Calvert  and  Eugene  Palette  are  again  excel- 
lent as  the  district  attorney  and  homicide  sergeant,  respec- 
tively. Florence  Eldridge,  recruited  from  the  stage  for  "  The 
Studio  Murder  Mystery,"  is  highly  commendable.  An  out- 
standing performance  is  given  by  Jean  Arthur,  who  quite 
distinguishes  herself.     -1//  Talkie. 


y/r    PARIS  BOUND— Pathe 

IF  you  like  a  problem,  see  this.  None  of  the  intimate, 
marital  appeal  of  the  play  is  lost  in  the  movie  version. 

It  is  the  first  film  vehicle  of  Ann  Harding,  the  original 
Mary  Diigan  of  the  stage  version.  Her  own  particular  brand 
of  mauve  beauty,  her  eccentric  manner  of  dressing  her  hair 
and  her  strange  grace  give  her  a  distinct  screen  personality. 
You  already  know  about  her  acting  ability.  One  of  the 
interesting  moments  occurs  when  Leslie  Fenton,  as  a  young 
musician,  plays  his  ballet,  an  amazing  piece  of  music,  in  the 
Rhapsody  in  Blue  manner,  written  by  Arthur  .Ale.xander, 
while  a  futurist  pageant  done  with  masks  is  double  e.xposed. 

Its  sophisticated  dialogue,  its  thesis,  which  concerns  infi- 
delity, its  smooth  acting  and  that  startling  musical  sequence 
make  this  worth  while.     All  Talkie. 
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Sound   or  Silent,  You  Will  Find   the 


THE  FOUR 

FEATHERS- 

Paramount 


Sounl 


DANGEROUS 

CURVES— 

Paramount 

* 

.4//  Talkie 


THE  romantic  A.  E.  W.  Mason  yarn  of  the  regeneration  of  a 
coward  is  grafted  upon  the  realistic  film  shot  two  years  ago 
in  the  Soudan  by  Merian  Cooper  and  Ernest  Schoedsack. 
Cooper  and  Schoedsack  are  the  men  who  filmed  "  Grass"  and 
"Chang"  and  they  caught  a  great  rhinoceros  riot  for  this  film. 
In  the  HoUywooden  portion,  Richard  Arlen  stands  out  as  the 
coward  who  isn't.    An  excellent  film. 


CLARA  BOW  wears  tights  and  the  picture  is  called  "Danger- 
ous Curves."  The  little  circus  girl  is  a  good  influence  in  the 
life  of  Richard  Arlen,  the  tight-rope  walker  and  circus  star. 
When  he  looks  too  long  on  wine  that  is  red,  she  goes  on  and  does 
his  act — and  almost  dies.  A  venerable  situation.  A  typical 
Bow  performance.  Richard  Arlen  is  splendid.  Stuart  Erwin 
is  outstanding  in  a  comedy  bit.    Peppy. 


THE  LAST 
PERFORM- 
ANCE— 
Universal 

Part  Talkie 


THE  FALL 
OF  EVE— 
Columbia 

All  Talkie 


PAUL  FEJOS  had  the  time  of  his  life  figuring  out  weird 
camera  angles  in  this  film,  originally  called  "Erik  the  Great." 
Veidt  appears  as  a  stage  magician.  He  loves  his  pretty  assistant, 
ineffectively  done  by  Mary  Philbin.  Leslie  Fenton  is  cast  in  a 
particularly  offensive  role,  and  Fred  Mackaye,  a  handsome 
newcomer,  shows  promise.  Everybody  overacts  and  a  striking 
plot  has  been  wasted  to  make  a  director's  holiday. 


A  FARCE  concerning  a  buyer  who  hits  the  big  city  with  an 
order,  if  his  friend  will  make  whoopee.  The  boss  engages 
his  secretar>f  to  help  him  put  over  the  deal  and  a  party  follows. 
Matters  are  complicated  when  Gertrude  Astor  and  Patsy  Ruth 
Miller  claim  that  they  are  Mrs.  Tom  Ford.  Finally  Pats>-  owns 
up  that  she  is  Mrs.  Ford,  Jr.  Arthur  Rankin,  Ford  Sterling, 
Betty  Farrington  and  Jed  Prouty  help  keep  you  entertained. 


BROADWAY 
BABIES— 
First  National 

All  Talkie 


BEHIND 
THAT 
CURTAIN- 
Fox 

All  Talkie 


ALICE  WHITE'S  newest  portrayal  of  a  cabaret  cutie — and 
better  than  anything  she  has  done  thus  far.  But  Fred 
Kohler  steals  the  film  as  a  great  big  Detroit  bootlegger  who  is 
the  soul  of  honor  and  adulteration.  The  Detroit  gentleman 
loves  our  Nell,  but  he  gives  her  up  to  our  hero,  finally,  along 
with  a  big  wad  to  star  her.  Phoney  story — but  a  lively  melo- 
drama, thanks  to  Kohler. 
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POSSIBLY  you  read  this  mystery  yarn  by  Earl  Derr  Biggers. 
In  the  film  version  that  famous  Chinese  detective,  Charlie 
Chan,  is  reduced  to  a  minor  figure.  The  man  hunt  leads  from 
London,  to  India,  to  the  Persian  desert  and  then  to  'Frisco. 
Excellent  work  by  Warner  Baxter  and  Lois  Moran.  Good 
melodrama,  although  too  rambling.  Still,  the  desert  sequence 
wdll  get  you  without  question. 


First  and  Best  Screen  Reviews  Here 


THE 

CLIMAX- 

Universal 

Ml  Talkie 


JOY 

STREET 

Fox 

Suniiil 


A  ROMANTIC  Latin  idyl  about  a  girl  who  could  sing,  and 
a  boy  who  could  play.  A  bit  slow,  at  first,  but  the  picture 
rises  to  sustained  emotional  interest.  Classical  music  is  rather 
a  pleasant  change  from  the  jazz  prevalent  in  most  talkies.  Jean 
Hersholt  is  characteristically  fine  as  the  old  maestro.  Kathryn 
Crawford  and  John  Reinhardt,  as  the  artist  lovers,  achieve 
some  dramatic  beauty  in  their  more  poignant  scenes. 


WHEREIN  a  fiock  of  wild  and  leaping  youngsters  in  wide 
pants  and  practically  no  skirts  at  all  consistently  invade 
any  given  homestead  like  an  army  of  pestilential  locusts.  'I'hey 
kick  back  the  rugs,  knock  the  piano  unconscious,  and  execute 
violent  contortions  popularly  referred  to  as  "Joy  .Street."  The 
object  is  to  let  joy  be  unrefined — and  it  is.  -Ml  very  amus- 
ing, perhaps.     Lois  ^loran  and  Xick  .Stuart  arc  really  good. 


TWO  WEEKS 

OFF— 

First  National 

Pari  Talkie 


MASQVER- 
ADE— 

Fox 

All  Talkie 


A  SHOPGIRL  on  her  holiday  mistakes  a  plumber  for  a 
movie  star.  And  falls  in  love.  You  know  the  rest.  Dis- 
illusionment— but  love  triumphs  over  all.  Dorothy  Mackaill  is 
excellent  as  the  flip  salesgirl  and  Jack  Mulhall  is  a  humorous 
plumber  on  parade.  A  neat  bit  is  contributed  by  Eddie 
Gribbon  as  a  fresh  life-guard.  This  is  light  stuff,  but  not  bad 
at  all. 


UNDER  the  title  of  "The  Brass  Bowl.'  this  was  one  of 
Eddie  Lowe's  first  films.  It  has  been  revived  as  an  aU- 
talkie  with  jMan  Birmingham,  from  the  stage,  playing  the  dual 
role  of  the  gentlemanand  the  burglar  who  look  exactly  alike. 
.Mthough  the  plot  is  a  trifle  old-fashioned  (there's  much  looking 
about  for  the  evidence),  the  film  is  entertaining,  and  deft  \\ork 
is  done  by  Birmingham  and  Leila  Hyams. 


THE  LOVE 

TRAP— 

Universal 

Part  Talkie 


THE  MAN 
AND  THE 
MOMENT— 
First  National 

Part  Talkie. 


FURTHER  movie  proof  that  most  chorus  girls  are  nice  young 
things  who  won't  accept  money  from  men.  Laura  La  Plante 
goes  back  to  a  pretty  bad  program  picture  and  proves  how  a 
little  circumstantial  evidence  will  make  a  plot.  Laura,  herself, 
does  well  enough  with  the  material  at  hand,  but  Neil  Hamilton 
is  a  trifle  too  bounding  for  real  romance.  Wild  parties  in 
gentlemen's  apartments.   Oh,  well,  if  you  like  that  sort  of  thing. 


IN  spite  of  "mikes"  and  mixers,  they  do  turn  out  an  old-time 
ripsnorting  movie  now  and  then.  George  Fitzmaurice  has 
made  one  in  this  new  Billie  Dove  picture.  It  opens  with 
speedboat  jiolo  and  an  airplane  crash  and  ends  with  a  rescue 
in  midocean.  .\  silly,  far-fetched  yarn  with  a  few  amusing 
spots.  It  talks  now  and  then.  Dove  speaks  pleasantly,  but 
Rod  is  hopeless.  [  please  turn  to  page  129  ] 
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$5,000 ///Fifty  Cash  Prizes 


RULES  OF  CONTEST 


1.  Fifty  cash  prizes  will  be  paid  by  Photoplay  Magazine,  as  follows: 

First  Prize $1,500.00  Fourth  Prize $    250.00 

Second  Prize 1,000.00  Fifth  Prize 125.00 

Third  Prize 500.00  Twenty  Prizes  of  $50  each .    1,000.00 

Twenty-five  prizes  of  $25  each $625.00 


2.  In  four  issues  (the  June,  July,  August  and 
September  numbers)  Photoplay  Magazine  is  publish- 
ing cut  puzzle  pictures  of  the  well-known  motion 
picture  actors  and  actresses.  Eight  complete  cut 
puzzle  pictures  appear  in  each  issue.  Each  cut  puzzle 
picture  will  consist  of  the  lower  face  and  shoulders 
of  one  player,  the  nose  and  eyes  of  another,  and  the 
upper  face  of  a  third.  When  cut  apart  and  properly 
assembled,  eight  complete  portraits  may  be  produced. 
$5,000.00  in  prizes,  as  specified  in  rule  No.  1,  will  be 
paid  to  the  persons  sending  in  the  nearest  correctly 
named  and  most  neatly  arranged  set  of  thirty-two 
portraits. 

3.  Do  not  submit  any  solutions  or  answers  until  after 
the  fourth  set  of  cut  puzzle  pictures  has  appeared  in  the 
September  issue.  Assembled  puzzle  pictures  must  be 
submitted  in  sets  of  thirty-two  only.  Identifying 
names  should  be  written  or  typewritten  below  each 
assembled  portrait.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  contest 
all  pictures  should  be  sent  to  CUT  PICTURE  PUZZLE 
EDITORS,  Photoplay  Mag.\zine,  750  North  Michi- 
gan Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  Be  sure  that  your  full  name 
and  complete  address  is  attached. 

4.  Contestants  can  obtain  help  in  solving  the  cut 
puzzle  pictures  by  carefully  studying  the  poems  appear- 
ing below  the  pictures  in  each  issue.  Each  eight-line 
verse  refers  to  the  two  sets  of  cut  puzzle  pictures  appear- 
ing directly  above  it.  The  six-line  verse  applies  generally 
to  the  four  sets  on  that  page.  Bear  in  mind  that  it  costs 
absolutely  nothing  to  enter  this  contest.  Indeed,  the 
contest  is  purely  an  amusement.  You  do  not  need  to  be 
a  subscriber  or  reader  of  Photoplay  Magazine  to  com- 
pete. You  do  not  have  to  buy  a  single  issue.  You  may 
copy  or  trace  the  pictures  from  the  originals  in  Photo- 


play Magazine  and  assemble  the  pictures  from  the 
copies.  Copies  of  Photoplay  Magazine  may  be 
examined  at  the  New  York  and  Chicago  offices  of  the 
publication,  or  at  public  libraries,  free  of  charge. 

5.  Aside  from  accuracy  in  assembling  and  identifying 
cut  puzzle  pictures,  neatness  in  contestants'  methods  of 
submitting  solutions  will  be  considered  in  awarding 
prizes.  The  thirty-two  cut  puzzle  pictures  or  their 
drawn  duplicates,  must  be  cut  apart,  assembled  and 
pasted  or  pinned  together,  with  the  name  of  the  player 
written  or  typewritten  below. 

6.  The  judges  will  be  a  committee  of  members  of 
Photoplay  Mag.\zine's  staflf.  Their  decision  will  be 
final.  No  relatives  or  members  of  the  household  of 
anyone  connected  with  this  publication  can  submit 
solutions.  Otherwise,  the  contest  is  open  to  everyone 
everywhere. 

7.  In  the  case  of  ties  for  any  of  the  first  five  prizes,  the 
full  award  will  be  given  to  each  tying  contestant. 

8.  The  contest  will  close  at  midnight  on  September 
20th.  All  solutions  received  from  the  time  the  fourth 
set  of  pictures  appears  to  the  moment  of  midnight  on 
September  20th  will  be  considered  by  the  judges.  No 
responsibility  in  the  matter  of  mail  delays  or  losses  will 
rest  with  Photoplay  Magazine.  Send  your  answers  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  last  set  of  cut  puzzle  pictures 
appears  in  this,  the  September  issue.  The  prize 
winners  will  be  announced  in  the  January,  1930,  issue  of 
Photoplay. 

9.  No  solution  will  be  returned  unless  sufficient 
postage  accompanies  the  solution  and  such  request  is 
made  at  time  of  submission. 


Cut  Puzzle  Pictures  Are  on  Second  and  Third  Pages  Following  This  Announcement 


SUGGESTIONS 


Contestants  should  study  the  poems  appearing  in  connection 
with  the  cut  puzzle  pictures.  These  are  the  indicators  for 
identifying  the  contest  puzzle  pictures  and  winning  prizes. 

Contestants  will  note  that  identifying  numbers  appear  at  the 
margin  of  the  cut  puzzle  pictures.  These  numbers  may  be 
copied  upon  the  cut  portraits,  with  pencil  or  pen,  so  that,  in 
pasting  or  pinning  the  completed  portrait,  it  will  be  possible  to 
show  the  way  the  cut  pieces  originally  appeared. 
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As  no  solutions  may  be  entered  before  the  fourth  set  of  puzzle 
pictures  appears,  it  is  suggested  that  contestants  merely  pin 
their  solutions  together  until  the  conclusion.  This  will  permit 
the  shifting  and  changing  about  of  pictures  as  the  contest 
progresses — and  will  give  time  for  lengthy  consideration  and 
study. 

E^ch  cut  puzzle  picture  is  a  portrait  of  a  well-known  motion 
picture  actor  or  actress. 


Ruth  Harriet  Louise 


<L>a 


N  ornament  to  any  home — Bessie  Love.    The  boulevards  of  Hollywood  are  crowded  these 

days  with  friends  who  always  knew  that  Bessie  would  make  good  and  be  one  of  the  great 

stars.    But  only  two  years  ago  Hollywood  was  just  as  crowded  with  people  who  thought 

that  Bessie  was  an  awfully  clever  kid  but  "not  the  type"  for  big-time  productions 


Last  Call  for  PHOTOPLAY'S  1929  Cut  Puzzle  Contest 


/  AND  2 
The  hair  went  to  convent  and  later  to  school. 
The  eyes  are  a  citizen,  now; 
The  mouth  in  a  popular  play  of  the  South 
Has  recently  triumphed — and  how! 

The  hair  started  out  as  a  comedy  queen. 

The  eyes  are  a  Mrs.  Director; 

The  mouth  was  the  find  of  young  Douglas  MacLean, 

She's  so  bright  that  she  needs  a  deflector! 


3  AND  4 
The  hair  came  from  over  the  sea  to  be  starred. 
The  eyes  played  the  old  social  game — 
The  mouth  has  been  married  three  times — and  the  third 
Put  a  title  in  front  of  her  name. 

The  hair — she  was  bom  in  St.  Louis.    The  eyes 

First  saw,  in  Chicago,  the  light; 

The  mouth — yes,  she's  married — with  Colman  co-starred. 

And  she's  five  feet,  six  inches,  in  height! 


RESUME 
Tuo  of  them  are  blondes,  and  one  is  a  brunette, 
And  one  has  brown  hair  and  gray  eyes. 
And  two  knew  divorces — and  two  girts  were  born 
In  the  city  where  gang  wars  arise! 
The  stage  never  owned  them — not  one  or  the  other- 
But  one  had  a  foreign  stage  star  for  a  mother! 


Complete  Rules  for  Competition  Appear  on  Page  58 


;  AND  2 
T>ie  hair  was  once  married,  and  one  time  divorced; 
The  eyes  have  gone  back  to  his  land. 
The  mouth  wa*>  twice  married,  his  daughters  are  two. 
And  he  knew  the  world  war  at  first  hand! 

The  hair  has  turned  gray  (it  but  adds  to  his  charm"). 
The  eyes  had  a  vaudeville  act; 
The  mouth  has  produced  many  plays  of  his  own — 
For  gymnastics  they  never  have  lacked! 


3  AND  4 

The  hair  is  the  luckiest  husband'of  all, 

Tlie  eyes  trod  the  boards  on  Broadway; 

The  mouth  has  known  loss,  in  this  talkative  time. 

Because  of  the  words  he  can't  say. 

The  hair  has  played  kings — but  his  stuff  is  ace  high! 
The  eyes  have  a  just  married  son. 
The  mouth  had  a  part,  made  by  S.  S.  Van  Dine, 
And  his  screen  fame  has  only  begun! 


RESUME 
Bach  one  has  known  marriage,  and  also  divorce. 
None  of  them  has  eyes  thai  are  brown: 
And  two  are  old-timers,  and  one's  rather  new, 
And  one,  overseas,  won  renown. 

Three  had  stage  careers — one  in  Brooklyn  was  born, 
iThis  last,  by  departing,  has  left  fans  forlorn!) 


Archer 


^AC 


YRNA  LOY  was  only  a  stock  player  at  the  Warner  Brothers  Studio.    She  played  minor 
menaces  and  posed  in  seductive  portrait  studies.    The  Warners  had  so  much  faith  in  her 
ability  that,  when  the  Vitaphone  came  along,  they  promoted  Myrna  to  leading  roles  in 
some  of  their  most  important  features 


Siren 

from 


Montana 


By 
Richard  Colman 


Dark  reddish  hair — eyes  that  change  from  gray  to  green 

and  blue — a  rosebud  mouth.    Add  them  up  and  you  have 

Myrna  Loy,  the  Menace  from  Montana! 


The  history  of  Myrna  Exotic  Loy,  whose  real  name  is 
WiUiams  and  who  began  it  all  in  Butte 


MYRNA  LOY  isn't  her  real  name.  The  Myrna  is 
authentic,  but  her  last  name  is  good,  old,  substantial 
Williams.  And  she  was  born  in  Montana.  A  Holly- 
wood poet,  and  there  are  poets  in  Hollywood,  was 
inspired  by  the  strange  Oriental  eyes  of  the  girl,  and  he  called 
her  Myrna  Loy.    Myrna  Loy  she  became. 

The  Montana  background  is  hard  to  accept.  One  of  her 
friends  told  her  she  should  not  mention  her  birthplace,  that  it 
destroyed  an  illusion.  But  Myrna  is  an  amazingly  honest  girl, 
and  perhaps  her  birthplace  adds  to  an  unusual  story. 

Montana  is  not  a  prosaic  state.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  breath- 
takingly  big — rich  mountains  and  fertile  plateaus.  In  the  early 
days  of  mining  wealth  Butte  was  one  of  the  best  show  towns 
between  Chicago  and  San  Francisco.  It  was  here,  so  the  story 
goes,  that  Al  Jolson  first  donned  blackface.  It  was  the  burnt 
cork  that  changed  the  mediocre  performer  of  that  time  to  the 
great  star  he  is  today. 

Years  before  that  Fred  Stone  was  playing  Topsy  about  the 
state  in  a  tent  show  production  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  And 
Montana  has  sent  to  the  films  Kathleen  Williams,  Gary 
Cooper,  Lane  Chandler  and  Julian  Eltinge. 

Montana  also  sent  Myrna  Loy.  Indisputable  evidence  to 
this  fact,  even  if  Myrna  appears  like  the  slim  princess  of  a 
fabulous  tale  of  .\rabian  Nights. 

She  is  racially  a  mi.xture  of  Welsh,  Scotch  and  Swedish.  Such 
a  mingling  of  bloods  could  scarcely  fail  to  create  an  interesting 
person.  She  has  the  reserve  of  the  Welsh  race  and  a  good  deal 
of  the  canniness  of  the  Scot.  As  to  the  Swedish  heritage — 
didn't  Sweden  produce  Garbo,  the  exotic? 

If  her  personality  is  a  contradiction,  outwardly  her  facial 


features  are  more  than  a  contradiction.  Myrna  has  the 
strangest  eyes  of  the  screen.  They  are  narrow  and  slanted  and 
they  seem  to  see  farther  and  deeper  than  most  eyes.  They  are 
twin  chameleons,  changing  from  gray  to  green  and  blue.  And 
they  are  a  little  cruel. 

Beneath  the  eyes  is  a  nose  that  is  just  a  nose.  Her  mouth  is 
a  rosebud — detestable  expression  for  a  perfectly  good  mouth. 
Her  hair  is  dark  reddish-brown.  All  the  most  successful  sirens 
of  history  had  red  hair.  She  has  nice,  splattery  freckles,  and 
freckles  are  always  reassuring. 

HER  manner  is  shy,  and,  paradoxically,  assured.  Elinor  Glyn 
would  undoubtedly  say  that  Myrna  had  that  certain  inde- 
scribable something,  and  who  am  I  to  contradict  F^linor  Glyn? 

"I  never  really  went  to  school  in  my  life,"  she  told  me.  "I 
had  private  instruction  in  the  courses  everyone  should  have. 
That  part  of  my  education  seems  unimportant.  I  loved  to 
draw,  model  statues,  and  to  dance.  I  took  dancing  almost  as 
soon  as  I  could  walk. 

"When  I  came  to  Los  Angeles  with  my  family  I  went  on  with 
my  dancing.  I  began  with  ballet  work  and  then  took  Spanish 
and  Oriental  dancing  from  a  wonderful  Spanish  teacher.  I 
studied  with  Ruth  St.  Denis  for  a  time.  She  was  a  great  in- 
spiration to  me,  for  she  has  the  marvelous  gift  of  grace. 

"It  was  while  I  was  dancing  at  Grauman's  Chinese  Theater 
in  Hollywood  that  Natacha  Rambova  saw  some  pictures  of  me. 
She  was  preparing  for  a  motion  picture  production,  and  she 
wanted  a  number  of  girls.  I  was  chosen  to  play  a  sophisticated 
girl,  and  I  was  given  an  amazing,  black  trailing  gown  to  wear. 
After  that  I  was  offered  a  [please  turn  to  page  112  ] 
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By 
Alma  Whitaker] 


Where  Clara  Bow  lives.    Not  a  very  big  house,  containing  seven  far  from 

large  rooms.     Furnished  according  to  no  particular  period  or  style,  it 

reflects  the  varied  tastes  of  its  owner — the  aggregation  of  all  her  ideas  on 

house-furnishing  and  home-making 


CLARA  BOW,  for  all  her  shuck  of  dashing  red  hair,  her 
flamboyant  IT-ishness,  her  reckless  flapper  intensity, 
has  a  remarkabh'  sensible  head  on  her  shoulders. 
Mind  you,  she  is  no  housekeeper  herself  and  is  a 
dub  at  finance,  but  she  has  the  sense  to  know  it  and  to  grapple 
a  brilliant  young  secretary  to  her  soul.  Said  secretary,  not 
much  above  Clara's  own  age.  Daisy  De  Voe  .  .  .  (her  name 
was  De  Boe,  ''But  we  couldn't  have  two  Bows  in  the  family," 
grins  Clara),  is  a  miracle  of  placid  efficiency.  She  runs  all 
Clara's  affairs,  financial  and  domestic,  does  all  the  purchasing, 
pays  all  the  bills,  sees  that  the  income  tax  is  settled  to  suit 
Uncle  Sam's  exactions.  And  manages  marvellously — e.xcept 
Clara's  personal  allowance. 

"  Clara  has  never  yet  kept  within  the  allowance  I  feel  she 
should,"  sighs  Daisy,  "and  I  have  given  u])  the  stnggle.    I 
just  try  to  make  up  the  difference  by  cut- 
ting down  on  the  household  expenses. " 

Clara  has  purchased  a  comparatively 
modest  little  home  in  Beverly  Hills — 
quite  big  enough  for  a  bachelor-girl  estab- 
lishment, but  no  mansion.  Seven  rooms, 
and  not  very  big  rooms.  Original  too,  in 
that  she  has  not  gone  in  for  18th  Century 
interior  decoration  ...  no  Napoleonic 
splendor  ...  but  just  bought  to  suit 
herself.  Her  taste  runs  considerably  to 
Chinese,  to  be  sure,  but  she  hasn't  been 
arbitrary  about  it.  Where  a  jolly,  downy, 
comfy,  modern,  American  divan  and  an 
overstuft'ed  chair  caught  her  fancy,  it  just 
went  in  to  take  its  place  next  to  the  Chi- 
nese hand-carved  wood  and  iron  chair 
with  claw  legs  and  a  mother-of-pearl  in- 
laid back,  and  was  expected  to  be  sociable. 

The  effect  is  good — and  very  sociable. 
This  little  girl,  who  was  a  very  humble 
nobody  a  few  j'ears  ago,  has  shown  ex- 

The  Chinese  room.  This  little 
room  is  decorated  in  the  rich  color- 
ings and  fabrics  of  the  Orient  and 
furnished  with  many  valuable  Chi- 
nese pieces.  Bridge  games  are  won 
and  lost  here,  often  the  setting 
for  gossip  over  the  teacups 


cellent   taste — nothing  bizarre| 
or  oulre. 

The  house  itself  is  one-story  I 
Spanish  adobe  effect,  set  far  I 
back  on  a  broad  lawn,  and  the! 
path  to  the  front  door  is  lined  j 
with  standard  rose  trees.    The 
door,  however,  has  a  Chinesian 
aspect.     It  opens  into  a  wee 
hall,   just   big  enough   to   ac- 
commodate a  Chinese  throne  i 
chair,  which  cost  $400;  a  deco-l 
rated   metal   console   table  of  j 
Italian  nciirc,  on  which  stands! 
a  dazzling  peacock  lamp,  the 
spread    tail    being   gorgeously 

illuniinate<l  in  color.    The  lamp  cost  $75,  and  its  charms  arci 

retlecled  back  in  an  Italian  mirror.    A  little  Sarouk  rug,  which! 

cost  $250,   adorns  the  floor.     With  the  drapes,   Clara's  hall ' 

represents  $910  worth  of  miniature  charm. 

THE  living  room  furnishings  cost  a  total  of  $7,624.50,  lots  of 
it  represented  by  French  needle-point  tapestry  wall  pieces  at 
$500  each,  and  Chinese  rugs  ranging  from  $1,250  down  to 
$27.50;  Chinese  chairs  at  875,  ahandsomedavenport  at  $1,000, 
a  carved,  cushioned  love-seat  at  $,S50,  a  phonograph  at  $450, 
an  Italian  lamp  at  $125  and  ven,-  effective  French  window  and 
door  drapes  of  costly  material.  The  fireplace  has  tall,  Chinese 
brass  candlesticks  at  either  side,  anrl  in  the  center  the  huge 
silver  cup  won  by  Clara  from  the  Wampas — the  trophy  for 
the  baby  star  who  had  reached  the  highest  achievement. 


their  Homes 


Clara  Bow's  Beverly  Hills 
bungalow  is  run  on  a  strict 
budget  system,  worked  out 
and  kept  effective  by  her 
efficient  secretary 


There  are  lots  of  jolly  things  that  come  under  the  heading  of 
ohjeis  d'art — a  model  of  the  Mayflower,  a  Grecian  screen,  Chinese 
plaques,  warrior  shields,  velvet  batik,  wall  panels,  etc.  Smoking 
paraphernalia  stand  around  sociably — one  marble  ash  tray 
caught  Clara's  fancy,  for  S8S.  Oh  yes,  and  French  dolls — several 
of  them  on  a  Chinese  chair,  and  valued  variously  at  $37.50, 
S18.50,  etc.  The  books  in  this  room — piled  on  a  table  near  an 
autographed  picture  of  Ehnor  Glyn — are  "The  Art  of  Thinking, " 
"Dark  Hester,"  "Elizabeth  and  Essex,"  "Henry  VTII," 
"Jerome,"  "Katherine  Paris,"  and  "Manon  Lescaut." 

HERE  it  may  be  remarked  that  Clara  is  avidly  studying  elo- 
cution and  English  literature  —  her  instructor  arriving  at 
noon  for  two  hours  every  day.  Clara  must  read  aloud,  write 
reviews  of  the  books,  essays,  etc.,  and  she  sticks  to  it  nobly. 

Off  the  living  room  there  is  a  "den,"  which  is  really  Daisy's 
office.  It  is  just  a  wee  box  of  a  room,  furnished  with  a  handsome 
desk,  a  saucy  red  typewriter,  a  big  picture  of  Clara  on  the  wall 
above  the  desk,  a  bronzed  Roman  bench,  a  carved  chair,  and 
a  duck  of  a  window  seat  with  black  velvet  cushions  and  orange 
drapes.  Another  French  doll  here — with  red  hair — dressed  in 
black  lace.  Also  a  piece  or  two  of  Korean  pottery  and  an  Ha- 
waiian guitar.    It  cost  $1,028  to  furnish  that  little  den. 

In  a  narrow  corridor  stands  the  linen  cupboard.  Daisy  buys 
the  linen  wholesale — everything  good  and  plain  ...  a  couple 
of  hundred  dollars'  worth,  perhaps. 

A  spare  bedroom  is  occupied  by  a  young  man  cousin  at  this 
writing,  out  West  to  break  into  the  movies.    It's  a  stylish  little 


No   Beverly   Hills   home   seems   complete 
without  its  arched  doorways.    Pertiaps  it's 
because   they    make   such    perfect    back- 
grounds for  posing  lovely  stars 


room,  with  a  four-poster  bed  and  walnut  dressers,  all  in  gold 
and  blue,  furnished  at  a  cost  of  $1,349.75.  His  bathroom 
boasts  scales  and  Roman  shower  curtains. 

There  is  a  Frenchy  touch  about  Clara's 
own  bedroom — old  rose  rug,  with  cano- 
pied curtains  of  a  deeper  rose,  the  canopy 
effect  also  gracing  the  head  of  the  bed. 
The  bed  was  specially  made  and  cost 
$250.  The  dressers,  chest  of  drawers,  chif- 
fonier, bench,  etc.,  are  of  ivory  enamel. 
An  autographed  portrait  of  Valentino  as 
The  Sheik  stands  beside  Clara's  bed. 
Floor  lamps,  night  stands,  an  ottoman, 
bead  flowers,  more  dolls,  saucy  telephone 
stand.  Old  French  prints  on  the  wall, 
give  this  room  a  rather  crowded  effect. 
Clara's  toilet  articles  are  of  shell,  enam- 
elled in  blue,  and  jewelled.  A  large  blue 
velvet  jewel  case  adorns  the  dresser. 

Clara's  bedroom  is  valued  at  $2,506.75 
— on  the  exact  accounting  of  the  admi- 
rable Daisy,  who  watches  every  outgoing 
nickel.  No  fireplace  here — just  a  little 
electric  [  please  turn  to  page  78  ] 

Clara's  bedroom.  The  bed  is  can- 
opied and  covered  in  old  rose, 
matching  the  canopied  window 
drapings.  The  rug  is  a  lighter  rose, 
and  the  furniture  is  ivory  enamel. 
An  autographed  portrait  of  Valen- 
tino in  sheik's  costume  stands  on  a 
table  next  to  her  bed 
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How  Seville  Hawthorne  came  to 
Great,  and  what  befell 


THERE  \vas  a  time,  perhaps,  before  Peter  Dunsany 
became  famous  as  Peter  the  Great,  when  he'd  beheved 
in  chivalry  and  all  its  accoutrements.  When  he'd  been 
ten,  for  instance,  he'd  had  a  very  definite  desire  to  go 
riding  about  the  world  on  a  white  horse,  fighting  dragons  and 
rescuing  damsels  in  distress. 

When  he'd  been  twenty  he'd  exchanged  the  white  horse  for 
a  speedy  roadster  and  the  dragons  had  been  dropped  by  the 
wayside,  but  he'd  gone  on  rescuing  damsels,  fromboredom  or 
whatever  ailed  them.    He'd  been  a  genius  at  rescuing. 

But  by  the  time  he  had  been  transposed  from  Peter  Dunsany, 
obliging  cavalier,  to  Peter  the  Great,  feminine  America's  big 
moment,  the  influence  of  the  white  horse  and  the  distressed 
damsel  had  gone  down  to  final  defeat. 

Peter  the  Great  had  had  opportunities  to  learn  what  plain 
Peter  Dunsany  had  never  imagined,  namely,  that  it  is  the  men 
in  this  world  who  need  the  rescuing. 

Not  that  Peter  Dunsany  stayed  awake  nights  worrying 
about  the  Fate  that  had  cast  him  into  such  a  world.  Fate, 
indeed,  had  been  more  than  kind  to  him.  It  had  given  him, 
to  begin  with,  a  line  of  forebears  who  had  made  the  name  of 

m 


Dunsany  synommous  with  fame  on  the  English  stage. 

It  had  obligingly  endowed  him  with  his  own  share  of  his- 
trionic ability,  so  that  when  the  Armistice  was  signed  he'd 
stepped  into  the  public  eye  as  another  of  those  delightfully 
restrained,  charmingly  accented  young  actors  which  England 
produces  so  easily. 

And  when  the  era  of  importation  hit  the  motion  picture 
industr>' of  America,  he  had  answered  the  call,  and  had  promptly 
stepped  into  a  popularity  that  grew  with  each  new  picture 
he  made. 

YES,  the  world  was  very  satisfactory  to  Peter  Dunsany,  at 
thirty.    And  Hollywood  was  an  advantageous  place  in  which 
to  live. 

And  the  motion  picture  industry  was  a  very  clever  thing. 
It  gave  him,  to  be  e.xact,  four  thousand  dollars  a  week,  and 
all  it  asked  in  return  was  that  his  pictures  stayed  at  the  head 
of  box  office  successes,  which  they  invariably  did,  Peter  being 
a  very  tine  actor  as  well  as  a  star. 

Beyond  that  he  was  permitted  the  little  peculiarities  which 
set  him  apart  from  his  contemporaries,  such  as  refusing  to 


Filmland  to  capture  Peter  the 
during  the  thrilling  chase 


'■go  Hollywood,"  living  in  an  inaccessible  house,  collecting 
books  to  read  instead  of  to  be  photographed  with,  and  politely 
but  firmly  declining  to  have  his  name  linked  with  women, 
visiting  celebrities  or  black  marble  sunken  baths. 

Now  Peter  Dunsany,  who  had  once  believed  in  chivalry, 
had  also  held  a  healthy  contempt  for  people  who  indulged  in 
eavesdropping.  Nevertheless,  upon  a  certain  day  in  late 
October,  he  was  eavesdropping  for  all  he  was  worth.  Which 
was  quite  natural,  since  he  seemed  to  be  the  chief  topic  of 
conversation  of  the  two  who  discussed  him  so  coolly. 

He  couldn't  see  who  they  were,  since  they  occupied  a  table 
behind  a  pillar  of  Matton's,  Peter's  favorite  lunching  place, 
but  he  knew  what  they  were — their  voices  having  that  delicate 
assurance  possessed  only  by  attractive  women.  He  listened, 
with  growing  indignation. 

''My  dear,"  a  very  lovely  voice  was  saying,  and  sounding 
as  if  it  meant  it,  too,  "  I  am  going  to  get  Peter  the  Great  or  die 
in  the  attempt!" 

Peter  stiffened  at  the  proi)rietar)'  air  with  which  she  used 
the  name  that  was  as  definitely  his  as  "America's  Sweetheart" 
was  Mary  Pickford's.    He  wondered,  curiously,  if  this  were 


Peter  Dunsany's  patience 
had  reached  its  limit. 
"Look  here,"  he  said, 
firmly,  "I  know  your 
game.  You  came  out  here 
—  smashed  somehow 
through  my  gate — just  to 
get  in.  But  it  won't  work. 
Privacy  isn't  just  a  pub- 
licity stunt  with  me. 
When  I  want  to  meet  a 
woman,  I  find  a  way.  If 
your  car  is  smaslied,  use 
mine.    Good  night!" 


1 1 1 11  ilraU  il 
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that  new  Andalusian  actress 
who  had  announced  herself 
as  madly  in  love  with  him, 
on  the  strength  of  which  he'd 
been  dodging  her  for  a  month. 
He  made  certain  that  escape 
was  open  behind  him  and 
cocked  his  ears  again. 

A  second  voice  came,  lazily 
intriguing,  "^■ou  never  die, 
darling,  in  your  attempts. 
Peter  the  (Ireat,  I  perceive, 
is  yours  before  the  first  shot 
is  tired.    But—" 

Peter  could  almost  see  the 
pout  on  the  first  voice's  lips. 
"That  was  so  like  you,  Claire, 
to  have  a  little  'but'  up 
)'our  sleeve.  1  suppose  Peter 
the  Great  is  already  spoken 
for — or  else  surrounded  in 
silence. " 

The  lazy  voice  sighed.  "  .\s 
if  any  thing  in  Holly  wood  were 
silent  now,"  she  murmured. 
"However,  I  have  heard  it 
said  he  isn't  on  the  market . ' 
"He  will  be,"  stated  the  first  voice,  so  firmly  that  Peter 

jumped.    Then,  confidingly,  it  continued,  "  Darling,  don't  you 

love  the  dignified  way  in  which  he  swaggers  across  a  room! 

He'll  match  so  perfectly  my  present  manner — discreet,  to  say 

the  least. " 

WELL,  thought  Peter,  she  wasn't  the  Andalusian,at  any  rate. 
Nobody,  not  even  herself,  could  call  that  lady  discreet. 
He  passed  by  the  "swaggering"  as  just  one  more  thing  to  be 
endured  for  the  sake  of  that  four  thousand  dollars  a  week. 

The  second  voice  spoke.  "Discretion  is  the  better  part  of 
valor?    Is  that  your  idea,  Seville,  darling?" 

Seville!  Spanish!  Peter  sat  even  more  stiffly  alert.  Of  all 
women,   he  most  distrusted  these  foreigners. 

Seville,  evidently,  felt  the  need  of  emphasizing  her  discretion. 
"But  I  really  am,  Claire,  about  this  affair.  I'm  going  to 
appeal  to  the  sympathy,  not  the  pocketbook.  I'm  going  to 
make  it  self-evident  that  it's  not  merely  a  new  acquisition  I'm 
after,  but  that  it's  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight.  I'm  not  going 
to  stalk  down  Peter  the  Great  as  if  he  were  Big  Game,  caiii|> 
on  his  trail  and  therefore  raise  his  [  please  turn  to  page  100  ] 
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^ke  Wisecracker  Reveals 

■    William  Haines,  the  playboy,  the  life  of  the  party, 
shows  a  new  and  serious  side  in  the  strange  story 

of  his  life 


As  told  to  Marquis  Busby 


AT  heart  I  am 
not  a  wise- 
cracker.  Wil- 
liam Haines, 
the  wisecracker,  came 
into  being  in  Holly- 
wood. The  wisecrack 
is  my  shell,  my  protec- 
tion. Naturally,  I  am 
sensitive  to  a  fault. 
When  I  first  entered 
pictures  I  was  a  human 
doormat  for  people  to 
walk  upon.  I  was  get- 
ting no  place.  In  fact, 
I  expected  at  any  time 
to  be  out  of  a  job. 

With  the  first  wise- 
crack  my  career 
changed.  When  Holly- 
wood found  out  that  I 
had  a  sharp  comeback 

for  a  sharp  remark  it  thought  twice  before  it  spoke.  Then, 
after  "Brown  of  Harvard,"  the  public  began  to  accept  Brown 
as  Bill  Haines.  I  kept  it  up  partly  because  it  seemed  the  thing 
to  do,  and  partly  because  it  is  a  sure  buffer  for  my  inner  feelings. 
Hedda  Hopper  once  told  me  that  I  would  be  the  last  person 


Mr.  William  Haines,  in  a  pre-HoUywood  pose,  think- 
ing up  a  way  to  kid  some  more  cereal  out  of  nursie 


she  would  wish  as  an 
enemy.    I  am  not  vin- 
dictive intentionally.  I 
don't  like  to  hurt 
people.    That  is  one  of 
my  creeds.       My  own 
feelings  are  too  easily 
bruised  for  me  to  walk 
roughshod  over  others. 
After  establishing 
a  reputation  for  wise- 
cracking it  isn't   hard 
to  keep  up.      I   don't  , 
have  to  do  homework  J 
by  reading  joke  books. 
People   just   laugh   atj 
anything    I    say    from! 
force  of  habit.  It  might  I 
be  funny,   they  think, J 
so  they  laugh. 

The  William  Haines! 
who  went  to  school  in 
Staunton,  Virginia,  was  not  a  wisecracking  kid.  He  was  a 
dreamer,  moody,  subject  to  despondency.  He  had  a  temper 
like  a  skyrocket,  and  then  forgot  what  he  was  mad  about  as 
quickly  as  the  skyrocket  flares  up  and  dies. 

But  most  of  all  he  was  a  dreamer.  He  day  dreamed  so 
much  that  he  wasn't  any  good  in  his  studies.  He  was  a  bad 
youngster,  too,  always  the  black  sheep  of  an  otherwise  re- 
spectable Virginia  family. 

IT  is  a  lovely,  old-fashioned  Southern  town — that  is  my  im- 
pression of  Staunton.  All  the  families  had  lived  there  a  long 
time.  Those  who  arrived  in  '75  were  regarded  as  new  resi- 
dents. I  remember  that  the  population  was  10,200.  I  recall 
the  figure  exactly  because  it  was  drilled  into  me  by  a  long- 
suffering  geography  teacher.  The  hills  of  Staunton,  it  seemed 
to  me,  were  higher  than  any  other  place  in  the  world;  the  trees 
grew  larger,  and  nowhere  else  were  the  distances  so  great.  I 
wove  dreams  about  the  "tall"  four-storied  buildings  on  the 
main  street. 

Once  I  returned  there  after  I  had  become  a  leading  man  in 
pictures.  Somehow  the  hills  were  no  longer  so  high,  the  trees 
looked  like  any  other  trees,  and  the  distances  were  not  great. 
The  buildings,  which  once  had  seemed  to  tower  into  the  sky, 
now  looked  small,  and  the  bank  windows  needed  washing. 
The  illusion  was  lost,  and  one  can  never  recapture  an  illusion. 
It  is  never  wise  to  go  back  to  the  past.  One  should  always  go 
on  in  life. 

There  were  five  children  in  my  famih',  three  boys  and  two 
girls.  I  was  the  oldest.  My  mother  was  lovely  and  aristocrat- 
ic— everything  that  a  boy  could  wish  of  a  mother.    I  adored 

her,  and  as  a  child,  was  willing- 
ly tied  to  her  apron-strings. 
My  father  I  liked  tremen- 
dously, not  just  because  he  was 
my  father,  but  because  he  was 
such  a  good  scout.  M3'  sister, 
Lillian,  two  years  younger  than 
myself,  was  one  of  my  few 
playmates.  There  were  never 
very  many,  chiefly  because  I 


Mr.  William  Haines,  of 
Staunton,  Va.,  during  his 
early  school  days.  After 
some  argument,  he  has  at 
last  consented  to  watch 
the  birdie.  The  young 
lady  in  lace  bonnet  and 
striped  pants  is  Sister 
Lillian 
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Himself 


did  not  care  for  other  Lhildrcii.     1  preferred  to  be 
with  people  much  older  than  I. 

When  I  was  little  it  was  my  duty  to  go  every  eve- 
ning to  the  coal  shed  back  of  the  house  and  bring  in 
fuel  for  the  stoves.  I  was  scared  to  death  of  the  dark, 
a  fear  that  Lillian  never  shared.  She  used  to  hide 
and  jump  out  at  me,  shouting  "Goop!"  Then  I 
would  fall  down  and  spill  the  coal  all  over  the  walk. 

THE  teachers  always  despaired  of  me.  I  would 
sit  in  the  schoolroom  gazing  years  into  the  future, 
romancing  about  myself  and  never  hearing  a  word  of 
the  lecture.  I  did  like  history  because  there  is  drama 
in  history.  When  I  wasn't  dreaming  I  was  throwing 
paper  wads,  making  funny  noises  and  pulling  the 
little  girls'  pigtails.  One  day,  the  teacher,  a  prim  and 
precise  old  maid,  reached  the  end  of  her  patience. 
She  locked  me  in  the  clothes  closet  for  an  hour. 
When  she  finally  opened  the  door  1  had  improved 
each  shining  moment  by  getting  rigged  out  in  her 
tight-fitting  rain  coat.  She  was  fond  of  Queen  Mary 
inverted  soup-bowls  for  hats,  topped  off  with  birds 
and  gee-gaws.  I  had  on  the  hat  at  a  rakish  angle, 
and  clutchetl  an  efficient  looking  umbrella  in  my 
hand.  I  should  have  been  punished,  but  .she  laughed 
instead. 

On  important  occasions  when  the  school  board 
called  I  recited  a  poem  called  "Bivouac  of  the  Dead." 
I  would  be  getting  along  nicely  when  I  would  catch 
the  teacher's  eye.  She  would  be  frowning  and 
making  faces  at  me.  I  had  left  out  a  verse.  Then 
I  would  stumble  about  and  finally  start  at  the 
beginning  again. 

A  particular  joy  I  got  out  of  my  early  youth  came 
every  Sunday.  In  the  South,  if  you  aren't  an 
Episcopalian,  you  don't  go  to  heaven.  Well,  I  was 
more  than  just  a  member  of  the  church.  I  was  an 
Episcopalian  choir  boy.  That,  too,  I  liked  because 
it  was  dramatic.  Like  most  children  1  didn't  pay 
much  attention  to  the  sermon. 

I  MUST  have  been  a  perpetual  trial  to  everyone. 
I've  said  I  was  the  black  sheep  of  the  family.  Once 
the  Staunton  school  put  on  a  presentation  of  ''The 
Mikado."  I  was  a  flower,  all  dressed  up  in  Dennison 
crepe  paper.  During  the  number,  where  the  three 
girls  sing  "Three  Little  Girls  From  School  Are  We," 
I  stood  in  the  wings  and  accompanied  them  in  a  voice 
which  changed  from  ba,ss  to  soprano.  Everyone  in 
the  audience  was  puzzled  as  to  which  girl  had  the 
heavy  voice.  The  "voice  without"  was  stilled 
suddenly  when  the  dramatic  coach  grabbed  me  by 
the  seat  of  the  pants  and  deposited  me  in  the  alley. 

In  the  summer  time  I  did  odd  jobs  about  town. 
There  have  been  publicity  stories  to  the  effect  that  I 
attended  Staunton  iSIilitary  Academy.  The  near- 
est I  ever  got  to  it  was  during  the  summer  vacation 
when  I  earned  §6  a  week  for  painting  bedsteads  in 
the  dormitory.  The  students  used  to  forget  shirts 
and  underclothes  and  I  would  take  them  home  and 
wear  them. 

My  life  before  the  age  of  fourteen  does  not  interest 
me  particularly.  I  doubt  if  anyone's  life  before  that 
age  is  very  unusual.  The  things  that  happen  after 
one  is  fourteen  are  so 


much  more  important. 
After  that  age  one'  is 
sex-conscious,  and  it  is 
always  an  important 
discovery. 

When  I  was  fourteen 
I  ran  away  from  home. 

[  PLE.\SE  TURN  TO  P.\GE 
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And  here  is  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Haines,  of  the 
Virginia  Haineses,  at 
the  height  of  the 
Hollywood  develop- 
ment. Mr.  Haines  is 
thinking  up  some  new 
devilment,  you  may  be 
sure  of  that! 


Reeling 
Around 


with 

Leonard  Hall 


YOUNG  THING— "Darling,  I've  discovered  the  cutest 

way  to  bear  this  18-day  Hollywood  diet.    I  just  have  my 

grape  fruit  in  cocktails  three  times  a  day!" 


Talkie  Love 

l^ow  ihal  love  has  made  us  wise, 
Darling,  let  ics  synchronize! 

Contract  for  a  happy  doom 
In  a  churchly  mixing  room — 

Speak  our  lines,  in  solemn , tone. 
To  some  reverend  microphone — 

With  a  special  Berlin  score 
Pledge  our  love  forevermorc! 

Thus,  ^'in  sink,"  we  two  shall  be 
One  sound-track  through  ctcrnitv! 


Anything  for  a  Laugh 

Hollywooc]  reports  an  extra  girl  so  dumb  that  she  is  studying 
to  be  a  moron.  .  .  .  After  hearing  a  screen  star  speak,  in  her 
first  talkie  test  a  spectator  asked,  "Can  she  juggle?"  .  .  . 
Pitching  for  the  Metro-Goldwyn  team  in  a  ball  game  against 
a  Ford  Motor  team,  Buster  Keaton  hurled  a  no-hit  game, 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  batters  felt  sorry  for  little  Sad- 
Pan.  .  .  .  Paramount  is  to  establish  a  film  exchange  in 
Athens.  When  Greek  meets  Zukor.  .  .  .  Eddie  Buzzell,  the 
comedian,  says  of  his  Hollywood  hotel,  "The  only  thing  they 
object  to  is  letting  blood  run  under  the  door. "...  Further 
proof  that  France  is  the  most  civiUzed  country  on  earth — the 
city  of  Nancy  passes  a  law  forbidding  the  playing  of  saxophones 
after  10  p.m.  .  .  .  Greta  Garbo  is  passing  her  spare  time 
writing  scenarios,  full  of  the  old  Swedish  punch.  .  .  .  Harlan 
Thompson,  scenarist,  calls  his  wire-haired  terrier  "Option" 
because  he  is  never  exercised.  .  .  .  Hollywood's  latest  gag — 
"Have  you  heard  from  so-and-so?"  "No,  not  a  dollar!"  .  .  . 
Poor  Mae  Murray!  All  she  gets  in  Chicago,  for  personal 
appearances,  is  §7,000  a  week  for  two  weeks! 


"Reeling  Around"  Wins! 

"Reeling  Around"  recently  offered  itself  a  prize  of  six 
wet  pretzels  for  the  best  name  for  talking  pictures. 

The  new  name  was  to  be  simple,  elegant,  popular,  gram- 
matical. 

"Reeling  Around"  won ! 

The  new  name  is  "Telephotophonovoxotalkalogacine- 
maphonosee." 
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Getting  Personal 

The  Citrus  Growers'  Association  is  reported  behind  the 
18-day  diet,  such  a  rage  right  now.  Note  the  grapefruit  three 
times  a  day.  However,  Molly  O'Day  is  said  to  have  lost 
eight  pounds  in  a  little  over  a  week  on  it,  which  is  better  than 
having  weight  taken  off  with  a  hammer  and  cold  chisel  as  she 
did  before.  .  .  .  Hot  tips  are  out  that  Doug  Fairbanks  and 
Chaplin  will  both  retire  after  their  next  pictures.  .  .  .  Chaplin 
by  the  way,  has  been  flat  on  his  back  with  lumbago.  .  .  .  Joan 
Crawford  is  a  highly  freckled  girl.  .  .  .  Adolphe  Menjou  has 
a  brother-in-law  who  is  a  New  York  traffic  cop.  'Dolphe  the 
Debonair  has  been  taking  tennis  lessons  from  Vincent  Richards. 
.  .  .  Directors  call  their  yachts  after  big  hits,  for  good  luck. 
Herbert  Brenon's  is  "The  Peter  Pan,"  while  Archie  Mayo 
calls  his  the  "Mammy,"  a  delicate  compUment  to  Al  Jolson 
and  "The  Singing  Fool".  .  .  .  There  is  still  a  five  cent  picture 
show!  It  is  the  Hippodrome,  Oswego,  New  York,  and  its  kid 
patrons  get  candy  free!  .  .  .  Now  that  Farina,  the  hit  of 
"Our  Gang"  for  years,  is  growing  up,  Hal  Roach  has  hired  a 
successor.  It  is  James  Allen,  aged  20  months,  very  brunette. 
The  baby  was  seen  briefly  in  "Hearts  in  Dixie".  .  .  .  Western 
Electric  now  reports  2,039  theaters  fixed  for  talking  pictures 
in  the  United  States.  About  300  abroad,  of  which  only  six 
are  in  Continental  Europe,  the  bulk  being  in  England.  ...  It 
is  said  that  when  Blanche  Sweet  gets  her  divorce  from  Marshall 
Neilan  she  wiU  marry  Howard  Hughes,  producer  of  "Two 
Arabian  Nights"  and  "Hell's  Angels."  .  .  .  The  theater  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  \^,  named  after  the  late  John  Bunny  has  been 
closed  for  lack  of  trade.  So  passes  a  name.  .  .  .  Manager 
Bert  Help  of  the  movie  house  in  Greeley,  Neb.,  celebrated  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  theater's  opening  by  letting  the  vv'hole 
town  in  free  for  six  days.  .  .  .  Dagmar  Godowsky,  the  former 
film  vamp,  has  introduced  red  enameled  finger  nails  to  Nice, 
France.  .  .  .  Alice  White  wants  $1,500  a  week  from  First 
National,  while  the  bosses  stick  at  $1,000.  Her  old  contract 
was  at  $600.  .  .  .  Beverly  Bayne,  ex-Mrs.  Bushman,  is  taking 
dancing  lessons  in  New  York.  .  .  .  Matsutake,  leading  Jap- 
anese film  company,  has  moved  its  studios  to  Berlin.  .  .  .  The 
late  Fred  Thomson,  cowboy  star,  left  aU  his  Western  para- 
phernalia to  Charlie  FarreU.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Alvine  Lyon,  mother 
of  Ben,  has  sued  for  divorce,  charging  cruelty.  .  .  .  Buddy 
Rogers  has  been  master  of  ceremonies  in  Chicago  for  a 
Httle  while.  .  .  .  Vina  Delmar,  author  of  "Bad  Girl,"  refuses 
to  go  to  Hollywood  to  write  scenarios,  saying  she'll  do  her 
Httle  pieces  at  home,  thank  you.  .  .  .  Grace  Menken  and 
Bert  LyteU  are  going  to  be  married  in  the  fall.  .  .  .  Jackie 
Coogan  recovered  nicely  from  an  operation  for  acute  appendi- 
citis. .  .  .  Ruby  Keeler,  Al  Jolson's  bride,  is  now  starring  in 
Ziegfeld's  new  musical  comedy,  "Show  Girl."  .  .  .  Victor 
McLaglen's  wife  and  two  children  have  been  visiting  in  England. 


Amateur  Movies 

PHOTOPLAY'S  $2,000  Contest  Awards  Next  Month- 
News  of  the  Amateur  Clubs  Everywhere 

By  Frederick  James  Smith 


THE   complete   announcement    of 
awards    in    Photoplay's    §2,000 
Amateur  Movie  Contest  will  appear 
in  next  month's  issue. 

The  examination  of  films  by  the  board 
of  judges  has  been  an  extended  one  but 
readers  can  count  upon  a  full  announce- 
ment of  the  prize  winners  in  the  October 
Photoplay.  Meanwhile,  many  films  en- 
tered in  the  contest  have  been  returned  to 
their  owners.  These  films  failed  to  get 
into  the  finals.  If  you  have  not  received 
your  film  back,  you  still  have  a  good 
chance  of  winning  one  of  the  prizes. 
Watch  next  month's  Photoplay. 

COLLEGE  amateurs  will  be  interested 
in  the  cinematographic  battle  between 
Cambridge  and  Oxford. 

Oxford  started  off  with  work  on  a  col- 
lege film,  but  Cambridge  LTniversity 
rushed  ahead  and  completed  a  comedy, 
".\unt  ALitilda's  Nephew."  Not  only 
did  the  collegians  complete  the  film  but 
they  gave  it  two  successful  showings  in 
Cambridge. 

Cambridge  has  an  advantage  over  Ox- 
ford  in    the   attitude   of    the   university 

authorities  toward  filming.  An  amateur  cinematographic 
society  is  not  allowed  at  Oxford  and  there  are  certain  restric- 
tions upon  private  filming. 

There  are  no  restrictions  at  Cambridge  and  the  university 
has  an  enthusiastic  society  of  about  fifty  members. 


ANDnowtheamateur 
camera  is  a  menace! 
The  officials  of  Winged 
Foot,  at  Mamaroneck,  N. 
Y.,  barred  amateurmovie 
cameras  from  the  course 
during  the  national  open 
championship,  which  was 
won  by  Bobby  Jones  of 
Atlanta. 

The  barring  was  based 
upon  the  theory  that 
golfers  are  as  skittish  as 
thoroughbred  horses  and 
that  the  least  thing 
throws  them  off  their 
game.  The  whirr  of  a 
movie  camera,  said  the 
officials,  was  likely  to 
cause  any  one  of  the  con- 
testants  to  blow  up. 
They  pointed  out  that 
Johnny  Farrell  almost 
lost  the  open  champion- 
ship last  year  at  Olympia 
Fields  when  somebody 
shot  off  an  amateur  movie 
camera  under  his  nose 
just  as  he  was  about  to 
make  a  brassie  shot. 

The  ban  on  movie 


Wallace  W.  Ward,  the  Stock- 
ton,   Calif.,    cameraman    of 
film,     "Three     Episodes," 
prominent  in  contest 


cameras  raised  a  lot  of  discussion  and 
much  condemnation,  be  it  noted.  The 
amateurs  wanted  pictures  of  the  com- 
petitors and  they  said  so  in  a  number  of 
letters  to  the  New  York  newspapers. 

THE  Metropolitan  Motion  Picture 
Club  (of  New  York  City)  held  an  in- 
teresting meeting  recently  with  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  members  present.  The 
meeting  was  held  in  the  main  exhibition 
room  of  the  Camera  Club.  The  two-hour 
program  included  an  address  by  Carl 
Oswald  on  "Lenses  and  Focusing  Prob- 
lems" and  the  projection  of  three  amateur 
films.  One  was  a  news  reel  by  Mrs.  James 
R.  Hughes,  of  Detroit,  Mich. ;  another  was 
the  Princeton  L^ndergraduate  production, 
"Incident,  '  and  the  third  was  Myron 
ZobeFs  South  Sea  scenic,  "The  Fires  of 
the  Dead."  All  three  of  these  films  were 
entries  in  the  recent  Photoplay  contest. 

ANEW  group  of  amateurs  in   New 
York,  called  Eccentric   Films,   has 


Fred   Niblo,    the   professional   photoplay   director  of 

Metro-Goldwyn,  is  an  enthusiastic  amateur.      Here 

he  is  filming  his  daughter  with  his  Eyemo  in  her 

playground  backyard 


launched  a  two-reel  film  called  "  What's 

Wrong   Now?"    built   from    a   story   by 

Lajos   Egri,   the  Hungarian  playwright 

whose  expressionistic  drama,  "  Rapid  Transit,"  was  produced 

by  the  Provincetown  Players  last  season. 

There  will  be  no  subtitles  in  the  film,  which  will  be  an  attempt 
to  project  realism  through  the  medium  of  grotesque  fantasy. 
The  story  is  a  satirical  attempt  to  show  up  hero  worship  and 

judicial  methods  in 
America. 


THE  Philadelphia 
Amateur  Motion 
Picture  Club  held  its  an- 
nual banquet  recently  at 
the  Adelphia  Hotel.  Pre- 
ceding the  banquet,  the 
club  elected  the  follow- 
ing officers: 

John  T.  Collin,  presi- 
dent; William  Burke, 
vice-president;  and  W. 
L.  Holmes,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

FOTO-CINE  PRO- 
DUCTIONS  of 
Stockton,  Calif.,  has 
under  way  a  citywide 
amateur  movie  contest. 
It  opened  on  July  1st. 
This  club  entered  four 
films  in  Photoplay's 
two  contests,  for  ama- 
teur movie  makers, 
notably,  "Three  Epi- 
sodes," which  was  a 
prominent  contender  in 
the  competition  now 
closed. 
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Readers 


"Hello,  Photoplay  readers.  We're  wishing  you  all  the  best  of  luck!" 
So  say  Hugh  Trevor  and  Olive  Borden,  of  Radio  Pictures,  as  they  are 
"shot"  through  the  plate  glass  window  of  the  sound  camera  booth, 
under  Bert  Glennon's  direction.  Their  voices  are  clearly  visible  in  the 
ridges  at  the  left  of  the  strip  of  film,  the  hills  and  valleys  marking  the 
inflections.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  you  can  inspect  a  vocal  greeting. 
The  RCA  Photophone  apparatus  changes  sound  waves  to  light  waves, 
and  the  voices  are  registered.  In  projection,  light  waves  change  back 
to  sound  waves,  and  the  screen  talks  to  us 
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LV  CCC  LO  ItX- 


L  C_ 


U^S    CII^I^O^D    PI^CHOr    tt 


A     lovely     younq     Parisian  -  American 
reveals  the   French   philosophy  of  Beauty 

El'ELY  young  Parisian  —  welcome  to  America! 
Born  and  bred  in  France,  you  bring  its  sun- 
shine in  your  smile.  Tell  us  your  French  philosophy  of 
beauty!  What  is  the  secret  of  your  inimitable  charm? 

"This  is  our  rule,"  says  beautiful  Mrs.  GifFord 
Pinchot  II.  "Be  always  meticulously  groomed,  toit- 
jours  soignee!  For  beauty  in  France  is  chic,  and  chic 
is  smartness,  simplicity,  fastidious  perfection  of  detail. 

"Yet  to  America  we  owe  four  wonderful  ways  to 
guard  our  loveliness — simply,  swiftly,  surely. 

"Just  the  four  steps  of  Pond's  Method  will  keep 
one's  skin  exquisitely  smooth  and  fresh  and  clear. 

"The  Cold  Cream  for  immaculate  cleansing  is  the 
best  I  have  found  anywhere.  The  dainty  Cleansing 
Tissues  are  the  perfect  way  to  remove  cold  cream. 
The  perfumed  F'reshener  tones  and  firms  the  skin, 
and  the  delicious  Vanishing  Cream  keeps  your  skin 
like  velvet.  In  all  the  world  nothing  is  finer  or  purer 
than  Pond's  four  delightful  preparations!" 

Women  of  elega.vce  in  every  land  follow  these 
four  steps  of  Pond's  Method: 

During  the  dav — First,  for  complete  cleansing, 
generously  apply  Pond's  Cold  Cream  over  face  and 
neck,  patting  with  upward,  outward  strokes,  letting 
the  fine  oils  penetrate  every  pore.  Do  this  several 
times  and  always  after  exposure. 

Second — wipe  away  all  cream  and  dirt  with 
Pond's  Cleansing  Tissues.  They  are  softer,  more 
absorbent — a  saving  of  laundry  and  towels. 

Third — soak  cotton  with  Pond's  Freshener  and 
briskly  dab  your  skin  to  banish  oiliness,  close  pores, 
tone  and  firm,  preserve  youthful  contours. 

Last — smooth  on  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream  for 
powder  base  and  exquisite  finish. 

At  bedtime — cleanse  your  skin  thoroughly  with 
Cold  Cream  and  wipe  away  with  Tissues. 
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Beautiful  Mrs.  Gifford  Pinchot  II,  nee  Janine  Foisin  of  Paris, 
is  the  bride  of  the  young  scientist-sportsman  of  this  famous  American 
family.  A  radiant  "October  blonde"  her  golden  hair  and  brown  eyes 
contrast  with  her  fair  skin.  Imagine  this  lovely  coloring  set  off  by  this 
Russian  evening  coat  of  crimson  velvet  richly  embroidered  in  gold! 


li^imm^ 


(left)  Oil  tier  Florida  Jwneymoon,  this  yoiin%  Parisian 
discovered  the  delights  oj  deep-sea  fishing. 

(right)  Pond's  four  delightful  preparations— Jamous  Two 
Creams,  Cleansing  Tissues  for  removing  cold  cream^  and 
fragrant  Skin  Freshener  to  banish  oiliness.  , 
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"Cu-limb  upon  my  knee, 
Sonny  Boy!"  But  April 
Fool,  it  isn't  Jolson!  Some 
one  gave  Eddie  Nugent  a 
box  of  stove  polish  to  play 
with,  and  look  what  he  did 
with  it! 


Mr.  Nugent's  im- 
pression of  Mr. 
Harold  Lloyd 
would  appear  if  he 
somewhat  resem- 
bled Mr.  Nugent 
wearing  cheaters 


hey're 
All 

Eddie 


That  Nugent 
Boy  Out-Lons 
Old     Man 

Chaney 


Mr.  Nugent's  most  successful 
impersonation.  Here  he  appears 
as  Mr.  John  Gilbert  in  "The 
Cossacks,"  just  as  Mr.  Gilbert  is 
about  to  bite  another  Cossack. 
Mr.  Nugent,  as  you  undoubtedly 
know,  is  the  studio  bright  boy 
and  wise-cracker  extraordinary  of 
M  etro-  Gold  wy  n  -  M  ayer 


When  Mr.  Lon  Chaney  saw 
this,  he  threw  away  his  putty 
and  detachable  teeth  and  re- 
solved to  play  ingenues  here- 
after. Mr.  Nugent's  idea  of 
Mr.  Chaney  as  that  star 
looked  in  the  shocker,  "The 
Unholy  Three" 


This  one  wasn't  so 
hard.  The  eminent 
character  star,  Mr.  Nu- 
gent, pretends  he  is 
Billy  Haines  in  the  film, 
"Show  People" 
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Will  tooth  paste  buy  an  inner  tube?  W/iy  notf 


Clean,  white  teeth 
in  a  few  brushings 


SURVEYS  show  that  Listerine 
Tooth  Paste  is  a  favorite  not 
only  in  average  American  homes, 
but  in  those  of  the  wealthy.  This 
is  not  at  all  curious. 

People  are  won  to  this  modern 
dentifrice  because  it  definitely  im- 
proves the  appearance  of  teeth  and 
betters  the  health  of  the  entire 
oral  tract.  The  fact  that  it  retails 
for  25  cents  does  not  seem  to  be 
a  factor. 

You  will  be  simply  delighted  to 
see  how  swiftly  and  how  gently 
this  tooth  paste  brightens  teeth, 
— even  grayish  or  yellowish 
ones.       And    how    thoroughly    it 

When 


erases  tiny  deposits  and  discolor- 
ation s.  So  little  brushing  is 
necessary,  too! 

Moreover,  it  gives  the  mouth  a 
delightful  feeling  of  exhilaration 
such  as  you  associate  with  anti- 
septic Listerine  itself. 

Listerine  Tooth  Paste  represents 
our  ideal  of  a  tooth  paste  after  a 
study  of  oral  hygiene  covering  a 
period  of  nearly  40  years.  That  if 
is  also  the  public's  ideal  is  re- 
flected in  the  fact  that  it  now  main- 
tains a  commanding  position  in 
the  tooth  paste  field.  Lambert 
Pharmacal  Company,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 

you  wiite  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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Gossip  of  All  the  Studios 


I  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  51 


Fishing  for  pleasure,  and  not 
for  the  benefit  of  the  camera. 
Richard  Dis  spent  his  vacation 
worrying  the  trout  in  the 
streams  near  New  York.  Rich- 
ard is  all  through  with  farce 
comedies.  His  new  talkies  will 
present  him  in  romantic  roles 


A  CTORS  come  and  actors  go,  but 
**Hobart  Bosworth  is  eternal  and  im- 
mortal in  the  Hollywood  scheme. 

The  grand  old  man  of  pictures,  who  came 
West  when  Hollywood  was  nothing  but  a 
couple  of  pepper  trees,  is  still  as  straight, 
slim  and  handsome  as  an  elderly  gentleman 
can  possibly  be.  One  of  the  grandest  sights 
in  all  California  is  to  see  him,  dressed  in 
white  from  top  to  toe,  riding  his  big  white 
horse  down  the  bridle  path  in  Beverly 
Boulevard. 

It  makes  one  think  there  is  something 
to  the  human  race,  after  all. 

Not  long  ago  the  athletic  Bosworth  was 
out  in  his  front  yard  practisins;  archer>- 
when  a  group  of  visiting  Shriners  came 
along,  celeb-hunting. 

One  of  the  Nobles  leaned  on  the  fence 
for  a  few  minutes  and  watched  Hobart 
tojang  with  his  bow  and  arrow. 

At  last  he  couldn't  resist  it. 

"Hello,  Cupid!"  he  shouted. 

nPHE  marvel  of  Mo\'ietone! 
■*•      Fifteen  years  ago  while  playing  in 
"The  Witching  Hour,"  a  stage  production, 
Raymond  Griffith's  voice  left  him. 
When  talking  pictures  came  into  vogue 


everyone  felt  sorry  for  Griffith.  He  took  a  screen  test. 
The  whisper  in  his  voice  came  through  Nabrant  and 
resonant. 

He  is  now  much  in  demand  for  talking  pictures. 

This  may  truly  be  called  a  "break." 

/^UR  sleepy  little  village  on  the  shores  of  the  more  or 
^-^less  Pacific  Ocean  is  still  trying  to  recover  from  the 
fuss  and  flurry  attendant  on  the  arrival  of  two  famous 
stage  stars. 

Irene  Bordoni  made  a  quiet  entry  into  our  midst,  as 
the  country  editor  so  prettily  puts  it,  mth  a  retinue  of 
eight  servants. 

Somehow  Lenore  Ulric,  with  only  four  ser\'ants,  seemed 
like  a  poor  relative  from  IMain  Street. 

Bordoni  had  to  take  a  big  house  to  take  care  of  the 
ser\'ant3. 

Lenore  Ulric,  not  to  be  outdone,  leased  a  bigger 
house. 

With  only  four  servants  Lenore  maj'  lend  a  hand  with 
the  dishes  from  time  to  time.  Lenore  was  sa\ed  from 
complete  disgrace  at  the  train  by  receiving  more  bouquets 
than  Bordoni. 

TEANETTE  LOFF  has  found  that  there  are  too  many 
J  blondes  in  Hollywood.  Her  contract  with  Pathe  was 
not  renewed  because  she  was  a  blonde  and  the  stock  list 
already  included  fi\e  golden-haired  maidens — .\nn  Hard- 
ing. Ina  Claire,  Diane  Ellis,  Carol  Lombard  and  Constance 
Bennett. 

■V\  THATE\'ER  Jetta  Goudal  does  she  does  exceedingly 
'^  well.  She  has  just  learned  to  cook  and  does  it 
"fluently"  on  the  maid's  day  out. 

With  so  little  knowledge  that  she  didn't  know  it  was 
possible  for  a  vegetable  to  burn,  she  has,  in  eight  weeks, 
become  a  cuUnary  e.vpert. 

Not  content  with  ordinarj'  puddings  she  wields  a  wicked 
dessert  spoon  and  the  resiilt  is  a  souSle  designed  in  an 
elaborate  pattern. 

And  her  leg  of  Iamb!  Well,  my  dear,  who  ever  thought 
that  an  animal  so  meek  could  become  so  bizarre? 

[  PLEASE  TURN  TO  PAGE  86  1 


The  ballet  of  the  scrubwomen  in  "Lummox,"  a  remarkable 
study  in  light,  shade  and  movement.  In  the  background, 
standing,  is  Winifred  Westover,  who  plays  the  title  role.  It's 
an  all  talking  version  of  Fannie  Hurst's  story  of  a  servant  girl 
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Jo  sensible  woman  ever  regrets  the 
cost  of  those  cosmetics  which  really 
benefit  her  complexion.  Be  it  $1  or  $5, 
the  expense  is  not  nearly  as  important 
as  the  beauty  they  can  bring. 

Yet,  good  as  the  best  creams  and  lo- 
tions are,  there  is  one  great  assistant  that 
doubles  their  abilities  and  increases  their 
effects  —  the  quiet,  simple,  little  jar  of 
Sal  Hepatica! 

For  Sal  Hepatica  has  the  virtue  of 
keeping  you  immaculately  clean  inter- 
nally. It  brings  to  the  women  who  use  it 
clearness  of  skin  and  freedom  from 
blemishes.  It  replaces  dullness  with 
lovely  color.  Its  cost,(30f^,  60^?,  or$1.20, 
dependent  upon  size),  by  chance,  is 
trifling.  Yet  its  power  to  improve  the 
complexion  is  almost  unbelievable. 

Sal  Hepatica  cleanses  the  system  thor- 
oughly from  within.  It  clears  away 
wastes.  It  correas  constipation. 

For  years,  the  drinking  of  salines  for 
the  complexion's  sake  has  had  the  en- 


thusiastic endorsement  of  physicians, 
our  own  and  the  European.  People  of 
title  and  wealth  make  regular  retreats 
to  the  famous  saline  spas  at  Weisbaden, 
Aix  and  Carlsbad.  Drinking  daily  of 
the  sparkling  waters,  their  complexions 
are  made  pure  and  their  health  is  re- 


Sal  Hepatica 


stored.  For  there  is  nothing  like  the 
saline  method  for  overcoming  the  ills 
bred  by  acidity  and  stoppage. 

i^olds  and  acidosis,  rheumatism,  head- 
aches, and  auto-intoxication  give  way. 
Digestions  are  regulated.  Sluggish 
livers  respond.  Complexions  bloom! 
For  salines,  because  they  purify  the 
bloodstream,  are  generous  doers  of  good 
to  the  entire  body. 

Get  a  bottle  of  Sal  Hepatica  today. 
Keep  internally  clean  for  one  whole 
week.  See  how  much  better  you  feel,  how 
your  complexion  improves.  Send  the 
coupon  for  the  free  booklet,  "To  Clarice 
in  quest  of  her  youth,"  which  tells  in 
detail  how  to  follow  the  saline  path  to 
health  and  beauty. 


Bristol-Myers  Co.,  Dept.  0-99.  71  West  St.,  N.  V. 
Kindly  send  me  the  Free  Booklet,  "To  Clarice  ia 
quest  of  hei  youth,"  which  explains  the  many  bene- 
6ts  of  Sal  Hepatica. 
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How  They  Manage  Their  Homes 


[  CONTINUED  FSOM  PAGE  65  ] 


The  dignified  dining  room  in  Clara  Bow's  home.     Oriental  rugs, 

walnut  furniture,  rich,  red  hangings.     Clara  prefers  glassware  to 

china  for  most  of  her  table  service 


heater.    Clara's  bathroom  is  a  tiny,  cramped 
affair,  with  light  blue  tiling. 

The  tiny  dressing  room,  in  rose  damask,  is 
barely  large  enough  to  hold  the  mirror,  the 
massage  bench  and  the  toilet  and  perfume 
bottles.  But  leading  from  it  is 
the  wardrobe — a  large  room, 
lined  with  glass  cupboards.  Here 
hang  twenty-three  coats  in  envi- 
able array — with  three  priceless 
fur  ones  away  in  storage  for  the 
summer.  Thirty  day  dresses, 
fifteen  evening  dresses  (three  in 
severe  black),  fortj-  sports 
dresses,  sixty-five  pairs  of  shoes, 
sixty  hats,  twenty  negligees  .  .  . 
and  oh,  it  takes  some  tidying  up 
after  Clara  has  poked  around  de- 
ciding what  she  will  wear  on  a 
given  occasion!  (Relatives  ga- 
lore fall  heir  to  these  when  Clara 
tires  of  them.  Clara  has  swarms 
of  relations,  whom  she  supports 
or  aids.) 

V\7E  mustn't  forget  the  Chinese 
*V  room,  which  is  Clara's  joy. 
Only  a  little  room,  but  perfect  in 
every  detail.  Lovely  Chmeso 
rugs;  a  huge,  low,  specially  made 
couch,  cushioned  in  red  and  gold 
damask;  cushions  galore  in  red 
and  black;  Chinese  cabinets  and 
lamps;  reel  and  gold  curtains;  a 
lacquer  Shi-Shi  with  electric  eye.^; 
large,  grotesque  lacquer  gods  and 
dragon^.  Tea  sets,  plaques, 
brassware,  embroideries  .  .  .  the 
whole  valued  at  $1,526.50.  Here 
they  play  bridge,  or  just  talk  and 
smoke.  There  are  photographs 
of  Buddy  Rogers  and  Tom  Mix 
in  this  room. 

The  dining  room  is  antique, 
in  the  Spanish  style,  and  very 
dignified — space  to  serve  eight 
comfortably.    Oriental  rugs  and 
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walnut  wood  and  a  handsome  silver  tea  set  on 
the  sideboard.  The  drapes  are  a  rich  red. 
Silk  banners  adorn  the  walls.  A  grandfather's 
clock  ticks  away  paternally.  An  artist's  por- 
trait of  Clara  adorns  one  wall. 


The  glassware  is  green  with  gold  scallops. 
Sandu-ich  plates  are  of  amber.  A  cocktail 
set  is  of  Derby  silver,  as  are  the  candle- 
sticks. Clara  has  $545  worth  of  silverware 
of  a  handsome  chaste  pattern,  for  table 
service.  Her  tablecloths  are  of  rich,  plain 
damask  linen.  The  dining  room  represents 
$3,828.00. 

The  kitchen  is  as  yours  or  mine — just  a 
small,  neat  one,  with  a  nice,  big  gas  cooker 
(S185)  and  a  black,  green  and  ivory  color 
scheme.  Her  dishes  are  of  English  Cope- 
land — fuU  set  for  twelve,  with  a  few  odd, 
hand-painted  pieces.  Also  thirty-six  pieces 
for  "common  use."  The  kitchen  cost 
S846.75.  Then  there  is  a  porch  with  laun- 
dry tubs  and  a  big  refrigerator,  and  a 
maid's  room. 

/^LARA  employs  four  servants:  a  cook  at 
^— 'SlOO  a  month,  who  wears  white  duck 
trousers  all  the  time  in  the  kitchen.  A  per- 
sonal maid  (the  cook's  daughter)  at  $100.  A 
chauffeur-gardener  at  $140,  and  a  studio 
maid  at  $100.  The  cook  and  personal  maid 
keep  the  house  clean,  and  the  maid  washes 
Clara's  silk  underwear,  presses  her  dresses, 
etc.  .  .  .  "But  I  still  like  to  do  lots  of 
things  for  myself,"  Clara  says.  "It  takes 
years  to  know  how  to  lean  on  a  personal 
maid  properly. "  Clara  also  dri\-es  her  own 
car  most  of  the  time,  the  chauffeur  being 
reserved  for  evenings,  or  when  Clara  is 
very  tired  after  her  day's  work. 

The  admirable  and  indispensable  Daisy 

gets  $75  a  week,  and  watches  over  Clara 

like  a  mother. 

When  Clara  is  working,  her  day  begins  at 

7  a.m.;  otherwise  she  stays  in  bed  until  10. 

Lately  she  has  been  visiting  a  dentist,  which 

calls  for  early  rising.    Her  breakfast  consists 

of  grapefruit  juice  and  coffee. 

"Ves,  I'm  dieting  for  dear 
life,"  pouts  Clara.  "I  simply 
must  not  get  fat — and,  oh,  I  have 
such  a  good  cook!" 

The  elocution  teacher  comes 
at  noon,  right  after  Clara  has 
concluded  a  starvation  lunch  of 
one  egg,  one  tomato  with  vine- 
gar, a  sippet  of  toast  and  a  cup 
of  tea.  Clara  pulls  a  wTy  fa.e 
as  she  offers  these  sparse  details. 
Dinner — ugh!  A  lamb  chop  or 
a  very  little  steak,  tomato,  coffee 
and  no  dessert. 

"But,  oh,  when  I'm  off  my 
diet,  I  eat  everything  in  sight — 
just  gobble,  gobble,  gobble,"  she 
confesses  naughtily. 

A  formal  dinner  at  Clara's 
house  .  .  .  "Oh,  a  fruit  or  fish 
cocktail,  soup,  squab  ...  al- 
though I  don't  like  'em  .  .  .  lots 
of  vegetables  and  salady  things, 
and,  say,  my  cook  makes  mar- 
vellous strawberry  whip,  all  ooxj' 
with  cream  and  icing  ..."  and 
Clara's  eyes  just  bulge  with 
longing. 
[  PLE.ASE     TURX    TO    P.AGE     109  1 


In  addition  to  her  care- 
fully planned  menus, 
Clara  takes  an  hour's  daily 
exercise  in  her  big,  well- 
equipped  gymnasium  to 
help  preserve  the  girlish 
figure  that  the  public  de- 
mands of  its  picture 
heroines 


Why  AtTI  LI  O  /  Rome 

Jieauty  Specialist  to  the  Italian  Aristocracy 

advises  all  his  patrician  clients 
to  use  Palmolive  Soap  twice  daily 


"The  finest  cleansing  agents  for  the 
skin  are,  by  general  consent,  olive  and 
palm  oils.  For  that  reason,  I  always 
ask  my  clients  to  improve  complexions 
by  cleansing  the  skin  twice  a  day  with 
Palmolive  Soap,  which  embodies  these 
two  soothing  oils  in  their  purest  form." 


I 


N  Rome,  at  the  foot  of  the  his- 
toiic  "Spanish  Stairs,"  the  Piazza 


di  Spagna  is  encircled  with  shops  ■" 

that  attiact  the  most  brilliant  so- 
ciety.   Here,  some   years   ago,  a 
Ferrara  youth  came  to  establish  a 
beauty  shop  which,  today,  is  the  finest  place  ot 
its  kind  throughout  beautiful  Italy.    His  name 
is  Attilio  CoUa  . . .  better  known  to  his  patrons 
as  "Attiho." 

In  his  shop,  at  68  Piazza  di  Spagna,  he  receives 
visits  from  many  highly-placed  personages  of  his 
own  and  other  lands.  Roman  patricians  naturally 
seek  his  advice  on  care  of  the  skin.  So  do  women 
of  the  moving  picture  and  stage  aristocracy. 

"I  am  perfectly  certain,"  says  Attilio,  "that 
there  are  countless  complexions  which  are  less 
lovely  than  they  ought  to  be,  merely  because 
one  of  the  simplest  and  most  natural  of  all 
beauty  treatments  is  neglected.  I  refer  to  the 
cleansing  of  the  skin. 

"Soap  cleanses  the  skin— cleanses  the  pores— 
as  nothing  else  can,  and  it  is  the  basic  essential 
of  successful  beauty  treatment.  Much  of  the 
work  of  the  beauty  expert  is  nullified  by  neg- 
lect to  follow  this  simple  rule  of  complexion 
care.  It  is,  of  course,  important  to  use  the  right 
kind  of  soap,  because  many  kinds  are  not  only 
unsuitable  but  positively  harmful  to  the  com- 
plexion. I  always  ask  my  clients  to  use  Palmolive 
Soap,  which  embodies  the  finest  cleansing  agents 
for  the  skin." 


Piazza  di  Spagna  68.  Roma 


PALMOLIVE  RADIO  HOUR -Broadcast  every  Wednesday  night-from  8:30  to  9;30  p.  m.,  Eastern 

time;  7:30  to  8:30  p,  m..  Central  time;  6:30  to  7:30  p.  m..  Mountain  time;  5:50  to  6.30  p.  m.,  Pacific  Coast 

time— over  WEAF  and  39  stations  associated  with  The  National  Broadcasting  Company. 


The  typical/)'  Rvmaii  iiunUt  faaide  of  Atlilio's  salon  on  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  .  .  . 
where  the  patrician  ladies  of  Italian  artistic  and  social  life  consult  the  most  distin- 
guished of  all  Roman  beauty  specialists. 


Attilio's  distinguished  colleagues,  in  evety 
great  capital  of  Europe,  in  every  smart  resort 
.  .  .  repeat  this  same  advice.  Madame  Valentin 
le  Brun,  Lina  Cavalieri,  of  Paris;  Pessl,  of 
Vienna  and  Budapest,  adviser  to  crowned  heads 
of  Europe  . .  .  these  and  dozens  of  other  experts 
tell  their  discriminating  clients  this  easily- 
performed,  twice-a-day  treatment:  massage  a 
smooth  lather  of  Palmolive  Soap  and  warm 
water  into  the  skin.  Allow  it  to  penetrate  the 
pores.  Rinse,  after  two  minutes,  first  with  warm 
water,  now  with  cold.  Then  — and  only  then- 
are  you  ready  for  make-up ! 

If  you  do  not  already  keep  your  skin  fresh  and 
lovely  by  the  use  of  this  simple  home  treatment, 
take  the  advice  of  the  world's  greatest  beauty 
authorities:  begin  to  use  Palmolive  today! 


A  priceless  formula 
embodying  the  pre- 
cious oils  of  palm 
and  olive,  famous 
since  ihe  daysofCleo- 
palra  for  prolonging 
health  and  beauty. 


The  lovely  Ada  Fontanesi,  of  Attilio's  staff,  is  a 
perfect  type  of  Italian  beauty. 
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EVERY  SERVING  BRINGS  ZEST 


Get  the  limit  of  health  and 
pep.  Eat  the  best  bran  flakes 
you  ever  tasted — Kellogg's 
Pep  Bran  Flakes. 

So  delicious!  These  better 
bran  flakes  have  a  flavor  no 
other  bran  flakes  have.  The 
flavor  of  PEP,  plus  healthful 
elements.  Much  crisper  too. 
From  the  first  spoonful  to 
the  last. 

For  your  health's  sake  eat 
these  better  bran  flakes. 
You    get    the    nourishment 


from  the  wheat.  Just  enough 
bran  to  be  mildly  laxative. 
Good  for  children. 

Ready  to  eat  with  milk  or 
cream.  Delicious  with  honey. 
Sold  in  the  red-and-green 
package.  Made  by  Kellogg 
in  Battle  Creek. 

BRAN  FLAKES 


PEP 

BRAN  FLAKES 


^TH  OTHER  PARTS 
OF  WHEAT 


Important — Kellogg's  Pep  Bran 
Flakes  are  mildly  laxative,  all-bran 
— another  Kellogg  product — is  guar- 
anteed to  relieve  constipation. 


Clive  Brook,  one  of  Paramount's  busiest  articulate  actors,  enjoys  an  after-dinner  pipe 
and  book  in  the  Old  English  and  New  Beverly  Hills  manner 


/?ecipes  with  an  English 


CLIVE  BROOK  and  Dorothy  Mackaill,  two  talkie  pioneers 
who  claim   England  as   their  native  land,   have  contri- 
buted to  Photoplay's  Cook  Book  the  recipes  for  their 
favorite  dishes. 

Mr.  Brook  is  partial  to  Pear  Conde,  which  he  describes  as 
a  dessert,  but  which  is  really  a  meal  in  itself.  I  don't  supipose 
he  knows  much  about  its  ingredients  or  mi.xing,  but  he  highly 
recommends  the  finished  product.  Probably  we  have  Mrs. 
Brook  to  thank  for  the  following  list  of  ingredients  and  the 
directions  for  making. 


ccent 


1  cup  boiling  water 
Y2  teaspoon  salt 
J'2  cup  rice 


3  tablespoons  sujcar 

Yolks  2  eggs 

Preserved  pears 

3  tablespoons  chopped  Canton  ginger 


XYl  cups  milk 

Put  the  water  and  salt  in  the  top  of  a  double  boiler.  Place 
on  range  and  add  rice  gradually,  while  stirring  with  a  fork. 
Boil  five  minutes,  place  over  under  part  of  double  boiler,  and 


..^^ 
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i'HOTOPLAY  Magazine 
750  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Please  send  me  a  copy  of  Photoplay's  Cook 
Book,  containing  150  favorite  recipes  of  the  stars. 
I  am  enclosing  twenty-five  cents. 


Be  sure  to  write  name  and  address  plainly. 
You  may  send  either  stamps  or  coin. 


steam  until  kernels  have  absorbed  water.  Then  add  milk, 
and  continue  the  steaming  until  kernels  are  soft.  ."Vdd  sugar 
and  egg  yolks,  slightly  beaten.  Mound  on  a  serving  dish  in 
conical  shape.  Then  place  on  the  rice  the  halves  of  pears 
which  have  been  cooked  in  their  own  syrup  (to  which  one- 
third  cup  sugar  has  been  added)  until  soft.  Sprinkle  all  with 
ginger. 

FOR  a  breakfast  that  starts  the  day  right,  Dorothy  Mackaill 
prescribes  a  plate  heaped  high  with  light,  golden  popovers. 
Her  recipe  calls  for: 

1  scant  cup  flour  J/4'  teaspoon  salt 

1  cup  milk  2  eggs 

1  tablespoon  melted  butter 

Sift  together  the  flour  and  salt,  and  mix  with  the  milk. 
Add  the  two  eggs,  well  beaten,  and  the  melted  butter.  Then 
beat  with  egg  beater  for  five  minutes.  Pour  into  hot,  greased 
popover  pans  (the  heavy  iron  sort).  Bake  for  twenty  or 
twenty-five  minutes  in  a  very  hot  oven.  Do  not  open  door  for 
the  first  fifteen  minutes  of  baking.  After  that  reduce  the  heat 
in  the  oven. 

EVERY  housewife  wants  new  recipes  and  new  ideas  to  keep 
her  menus  from  becoming  monotonous.  The  latest  edition 
of  Photoplay's  Cook  Book  contains  150  favorite  recipes  of 
the  stars.  There  are  many  nourishing  dishes  which  are  easily 
prepared,  and  there  are  elaborate  desserts  for  party  dinners. 
There  are  new  ways  of  preparing  vegetables  and  novel  ideas 
for  salads.  Simply  fill  out  the  coupon  on  this  page,  enclose 
twenty-five  cents,  and  the  Cook  Book  will  be  sent  to  you 
promptly.  Carolyn  Van  Wyck 
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"The  loveliness  of  soft  smooth  skin 


Janet  Gaynor,  Fox  star,  in 
the  charming  paneled  bath- 
room built  in  Hollywood  just 
for  her  adorable  loveliness. 
She  says  enthusiastically: 
"  There's  a  caressing  quality  to 
Lux  Toilet  Soap  that  I  have 
never  found  before  except  in  the 
finest  French  soaps — my  skin 
feels  so  delightfully  soft  and 
smooth  after  usiftg  it." 


Photo  by  W.  E.  Thomas,  Hollywood 

Phyllis  Haver,  charming  Pathe  star,  is  one  of  the  442 
important  screen  actresses  who  use  Lux  Toilet  Soap. 
She  says:  "No  star  can  hope  to  look  lovely  unless  she  has 
a  velvety  smooth  skin.  Lux  Toilet  Soap  leaves  my  skin 
so  gently  smooth  that  I  have  no  fear  of  the  close-up." 


Lux  Toilet 


Every  advertisement  in  PHOTOPL.AT  MAGAZINE  is  suaranteed. 
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never  fails  to  touch  the  heart/' 
say  39  Hollywood  Directors 


9   out  of  \^   screen  stars  keep  their 
skin  lovely  this  way  •  •  • 

A  LITTLE  FLUTTER  of  emotion  always  creeps 
into  one's  heart  at  the  sight  of  a  really  fresh 
and  lovely  skin. 

Every  girl  must  have  petal-smooth  skin  if  she  is 
to  be  truly  attractive,  Hollywood  says.  "People 
respond  instantly  to  the  loveliness  of  beautiful 
skin,"  says  F.  W.  Murnau,  Fox  director — and  sums 
up  the  experience  of  leading  Hollywood  directors. 

"All  screen  stars  know  this — they  take  the  ut- 
most care  of  their  skin,"  he  goes  on  to  say.  "  For  in 
the  close-up  only  the  complexion  of  naturally  flaw- 
less beauty  can  stand  the  pitiless  search  of  glaring 
lights.  Even  slight  make-up  is  apt  to  show.  Girls 
who  attain  success  in  the  films  have  skin  of  amaz- 
ing smoothness." 

It  is  because  of  this  that  442  of  the  45 1  important 
actresses  in  Hollywood,  including  all  stars,  use  Lux 
Toilet  Soap.  They  have  found  that  it  keeps  the  skin 
at  its  best:  clear  and  smooth  as  a  gardenia  petal. 

Remember:  nine  out  of  ten  screeri  stars  use  Lux 
Toilet  Soap — and  all  the  great  film  studios  have  ' 
made  this  daintily  fragrant  white  soap  official  for 
dressing  rooms. 

Are  you  using  Lux  Toilet  Soap?  You'll  love 
the  way  it  gives  your  skin  such  gentle  care. 


Marion  Davies,  famous  star, 
says:  "Deliciously  smooth  skin  is 
such  an  asset.  I  am  delighted 
with  Lux  Toilet  Soap." 


Soap 


Bebe  Daniels,  lovely  Radio  Pic- 
tures' player,  says:  "Lux  Toilet 
Soap  is  a  great  help  in  keeping 
the  skin  smooth  and  lovelv." 


Photo  by  O.  Dyar,  Hollywood 


Esther  Ralston,  Paramount  star,  in  the  charming 
and  luxurious  bathroom  built  for  her  in  Hollywood. 

The  next  time  you  see  her  in  a  close-up,  notice  how 
smooth  Lux  Toilet  Soap  keeps  her  skin. 

Esther  Ralston  says:  "In  their  close-ups  stars  are 
more  closely  observed  than  women  in  any  other  profession. . 
Their  popularity  largely  depends  on  the  beauty  of  their 
skin.   Lux  Toilet  Soap  is  excellent  for  keeping  the  skin 
delightfully  smooth." 


L,uxury  such  as  you  nave  found  only  in  £  vench  soaps 
at  50^  ana  $1,00  the  cake  .  .  now 
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When  you  write  10  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 


QUESTIONS  ef  ANSWERS 


Read  This  Before 
Asking  ^estions 

You  do  not  have  to  be  a 
reader  of  Photoplay  to  have 
questions  answered  in  this  De- 
partment. It  is  only  necessary 
that  you  avoid  questions  that 
would  call  for  unduly  long  an- 
swers, such  as  synopses  of  plays 
or  casts.  Do  not  inquire  con- 
cerning religion,  scenario  writ- 
ing, or  studio  employment. 
Write  on  only  one  side  of  the 
paper.  Sign  your  full  name  and 
address:  only  initials  will  be 
published  if  requested. 


Casts  and  Addresses 

As  these  often  take  up  much 
space  and  are  not  always  of  in- 
terest to  others  than  the  in- 
quirer, we  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  treat  such  subjects  in  a 
different  way  than  other  ques- 
tions. For  this  kind  of  informa- 
tion, a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope  must  be  sent.  It  is 
imperative  that  these  rules  be 
complied  with  in  order  to  insure 
your  receiving  the  information 
you  want.  Address  all  inquiries 
to  Questions  :  nd  Answers. 
Photoplay  Magazine,  221  W. 
57th  St..  New  York  City. 


Julia  Dolinsky,  Gasfield,  N.  J. 
— Sorry  to  contradict  you  but  you 
have  your  companies  mixed.  It  was 
Fox  and  not  Paramount  that  made 
"Spealceasy."  Paul  Page,  who  had 
the  male  lead,  was  born  in  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  May  13,  1903,  and  Lola 
Lane,  his  leading  lady,  came  from 
Indianola,  Iowa.  She  is  five  feet, 
two  inches  tall;  weighs  120  pounds 
and  has  light  brown  hair  and  violet 
eyes.  She  appeared  on  the  stage 
before  going  into  pictures. 

Joe  Hembera,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa. — Bob  Steele  was  born  in 
Portland,  Ore.  He  is  five  feet,  ten 
inches  tall;  weighs  165  pounds  and 
has  dark  brown  hair  and  blue  eves. 


A.  R.,  Norwood,  Ohio. — Esther  Ralston  is 
married  to  George  Webb.  Lilyan  Tashman 
and  Kathryn  Car\-er  claim  New  York  City  as 
their  home  town  and  Betty  Compson  claims 
Beaver  City,  Utah. 

P.  M.,  Paris,  France.— How  did  you  find 
your  way  over  here?  Marian  Ni.xon  is  her  real 
name.  She  is  twenty-four  years  old  and  stands 
five  feet,  two  inches  in  height.  Before  going 
into  the  movies  she  was  a  dancer.  Charles 
Rogers  is  being  kept  very  busy  so  I  don't  think 
he  will  see  Paris  for  a  while. 

A.  S.  E.,  HA^^LTON,  Ont.,  Canada. — Jack 
Oakie  was  born  in  Sedalia,  Mo.,  Nov.  12,  1903. 
He  has  sandy  hair,  blue  eyes  and  is  five  feet, 
ten  inches  tall.    Shhhh!    He's  still  single. 

J.  M.,  Chicago,  III. — Maurice  Chevalier  is 
thirty-six  years  old  and  was  born  in  Menil- 
montant,  near  Paris,  France.  He  is  five  feet, 
eleven  inches  tall;  weighs  165  pounds,  has 
brown  hair  and  blue  eyes  and  is  married.  His 
last  name  is  pronounced  "Sha-vahl'-yay."  He 
is  busy  making  a  new  picture  tided  '"  The  Love 
Parade." 

James  Bow,  Butte,  Mont. — Any  relation 
to  Clara?  Bet  you're  a  forty-second  cousin. 
Clara  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  July 
29,  1905.  Anita  Page  was  born  in  Flushing, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  4,  1910. 

J.  K.,  New  York  City. — Both  Vilma  Banky 

■  and  Greta  Garbo  reached  our  shores  in  1925. 

Vilma  is  twenty-six  years  old  and  is  married  to 

Rod  LaRocque.    Greta  is  three  years  younger 

than  Vilma  and  is  still  single. 

L.  H.,  Brooklyn,  New  Y'ork. — Marie  Pre- 
vost  and  Harrison  Ford  played  the  leads  in 
"The  Girl  in  the  Pullman"  and  Glenn  Tryon 
and  Patsy  Ruth  Miller  played  the  leads  in  "A 
Hero  for  a  Night."  Conrad  Nagel  and  Myrna 
Loy  did  not  appear  in  "Chicago  After  Mid- 
night." I  think  you  have  "  State  Street  Sadie" 
in  mind. 


"pHOTOPLAY  is  printing  a  list  of  studio 
•*■  addresses  with  the  names  of  ihe  stars 
located  at  each  one. 

Don't  forget  to  read  over  the  list  on  page  126 
before  writing  to  this  department. 

In  writing  to  the  stars  for  photographs 
Photoplay  advises  you  to  enclose  twenty- 
five  cents,  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  picture  and 
postage.  The  stars,  who  receive  hundreds  of 
such  requests,  cannot  afford  to  comply  with 
them  unless  you  do  your  share. 


Bunny,  Charleston,  W.  Va. — Mary  Dun- 
can is  twenty-four  years  old  and  has  dark 
brown  hair  and  blue  eyes.  Before  going  into 
pictures  she  appeared  in  numerous  stage 
successes. 

Beautiful  But  Dumb,  Moscow. — Beheve 
me,  I'd  never  admit  it.  In  "Little  .\nnie 
Rooney"  Walter  James  played  the  part  of 
Officer  Rooney;  Gordon  Griffith  was  his  son 
Tim,  and  William  Haines  played  the  part  of 
Joe  Kelly.  Greta  Garbo  is  five  feet,  six  inches 
tall  and  weighs  125  pounds.  Lon  Chaney  is 
forty  years  old,  is  five  feet,  ten  inches  tall. 

Honey,  Bellingham,  Wash. — Your  friend 
is  mistaken.  It  was  Richard  .Arlen  who  played 
with  Clara  Bow  in  "Ladies  of  the  Mob." 
Anita  Page  is  eighteen  years  old,  has  blonde 
hair  and  stands  five  feet,  two  inches  in  height. 
.Alice  White  is  three  years  older  and  two  inches 
shorter  than  Anita.  Nancy  Carroll  has  red 
hair. 

Lon  DeMille,  Detroit,  Mich. — How 
much  did  you  bet?  Dolores  Costello  is  an 
.American  of  Irish-Spanish  descent.  Her 
grandfather,  Thomas  CDStello,  was  born  and 
raised  in  Ireland.  His  ancestors,  three  genera- 
tions before,  came  from  Spain.  Her  grand- 
mother, Helen  Fitzgerald  Costello,  was  also 
born  and  raised  in  Ireland,  and  her  ancestors 
were  Irish  as  far  back  as  they  can  be  traced. 

Maxint;  Scotton,  Mercedes,  Tex. — Rex 
King  has  just  faded  out  of  the  picture.  Rex 
BeU  was  picked  to  replace  liim  and  his  latest 
picture  is  "Joy  Street." 

Norma  Jackso.n,  Ione,  Wash. — William 
Austin  was  born  in  British  Guiana,  South 
America,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1915.  He  has  been  on  the  stage  and  screen 
since  1919.  He  is  six  feet  tall,  weighs  170 
pounds  and  has  light  brown  hair  and  gray  eyes. 
He  married  Dora  Mae  Howe  in  May,  1929.  His 
next  picture  \vill  be  "Sweetie."  John  Darrow 
played  the  part  of  BUI  in  "The  High  School 
Hero." 


B.  Randall,  Wollaston,  Mass. 
— Yep,  Ramon  is  a  very  smart  young 
man.  It  was  his  voice  you  heard  in 
"The  Pagan.'' 

Ruth  Friedland,  .Alexandria, 
Minn. — The  man  you  refer  to  in 
"  Beggar  on  Horseback"  •was  James 
JIason.  He  played  the  part  of 
Homer  Cody. 

A.  E.  N.,  Arnold,  Pa. — Oh,  no,  I 
am  never  too  busy  to  WTite  to  the 
girls!  Ralph  Graves  was  born  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  9,  1900.  He 
is  married  to  Virginia  Goodwin. 
Josephine  Dunn  was  born  in  New 
York  City  and  is  divorced  from  Wm. 
P.  Cameron. 


(iRETCHEN  Neff,  .Apollo,  Pa. — Buddy 
Messinger  played  the  part  of  Tuffy  and  Wil- 
liam Bakewell  played  the  part  of  Mack  Moran 
in  "Hot  Stuff." 

Mary  Alice  Tucker,  Meridian,  Miss. — 
^'ou  certainly  know  how  to  pick  'em,  Mary. 
Ben  Lyon  is  twenty-eight  years  old  and  hails 
from  .\llanla,  Ga.  He  has  dark  brown  hairand 
stands  six  feet  in  altitude.  William  Haines  and 
James  Hall  are  both  one  year  older  than  Ben. 
Bill  is  the  same  height  as  Ben  but  he  has  black 
hair  and  hails  from  Staunton,  Va.  James  is 
fi\'e  feet,  ten  inches  tall  and  has  dark  brown 
hair.    He  comes  from  Dallas,  Texas. 

Robert  Belinko,  Edwardsville,  Penna. 
— Margaret  Quimby  was  the  young  lady  who 
played  the  part  of  Eleanor  in  "  Lucky  Boy." 

R.\y,  -Atlanta,  Ga. — How  did  you  make  out 
in  the  e.xams?  Baclanova  is  about  twenty-nine 
years  old.  Laura  La  Plante  had  a  double  do 
the  singing  for  her  in  "Show  Boat."  Ramon 
No\arro  did  his  own  talking  and  singing  in 
"The  Pagan,"  but  a  double  sang  for  Dorothy 
Janis.  It  was  Warner  Baxter's  own  voice  you 
heard  in  "InOld -Arizona."  No,  Monte  Blue  and 
Rod  LaRocque  are  not  related  to  each  other. 
George  Lewis  is  twenty-five  years  old  and  has 
been  married  since  March,  1928. 

R.  R.,  Petersburg,  III. — Here's  where  you 
get  fooled.  What  made  you  think  that  none  of 
the  marriages  lasted  in  Hollywood?  Edythe 
Chapman,  who  plays  the  mother  role  in  "  The 
Idle  Rich,"  has  been  married  to  the  same 
husband  for  thirty-one  years.  Thomas 
Meighan  and  his  first  and  only  wife  have  been 
married  for  nineteen  years.  Jack  Holt  and  his 
wife  have  been  married  thirteen  years.  And 
there  are  others. 

Jack  Prewitt,  Plant  City,  Fla. — Hugh 
-Allan  was  born  in  Oakland,  Cahf.,  Nov.  5, 
1903.     He  is  six  feet  tall,  weighs  165  pounds 
and  has  black  hair  and  brown  eyes. 
[  please  turn  to  page  136  ] 
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1¥ITH  HSR  CHART-I.IME  MANNEQUIN 

EXPLAINS  WHY 


\Jnm  a 


OF  all  the  rules  in  the  primer  of 
beauty,  the  most  important  is  this 
— keep  your  skin  healthy  if  you  want  it 
to  stay  young. 

On  my  little  mannequin  1  have  star- 
red the  six  spots  most  difficult  to  care 
for.  These  are  the  six  places  where  im- 
perfections come  most  quickly  and  where 
lines  form  to  strike  fear  to  every  mortal 
woman's  heart. 

But  treat  your  skin  wisely  —  guard 
well  its  health  at  the  six  vital  spots  — 
and  your  complexion  will  tell  only  flat- 
tering fibs  about  your  birthdays. 

Milkweed  Cream  will  help  you  mar- 
velously  in  caring  for  your  skin.  It  is 
ever  so  slightly  therapeutic,  and  does 
things  for  your  skin  that  no  other  cream, 
however  expensive,  can  possibly  do.  It 
is  a  splendid  cleanser  but,  to  me,  its  most 
appealing  virtue  is  the  way  it  brings 
smoothness  to  the  skin.  Roughness  van- 
ishes—  blemishes  disappear.  Tiny  wrin- 
kles are  discreetly  smoothed  away.  Your 
skin  becomes  smooth  —  clear  —  alto- 
gether lovely. 

Today,  buy  a  jar  of  Milkweed  Cream. 
Mark  on  the  label  the  date  you  start 
using  it  and  notice  how  your  skin  im- 
proves in  a  single  month. 

I  wish  you  would  send  the  coupon 
for  my  booklet  on  skin  care.  And,  if 
you  have  any  special  beauty  questions, 
feel  perfectly  free  to  write  me  for  advice. 


V 


j/ii/?2  c^t^n  Jifau  ?jauna 


p.  S.  Milkweed  Cream  is  marvelous  against 
sunburn.   It  soothes  away  the  redness  and 
smarting.  And,  should  you  acquire  a  tan,  it   jf. 
will  encourage  a  lovely,  even  effect,  keeping  ^ 
the  skin  soft  and  supple  and  preventing  the 
bum  from  coarsening  its  texture.  ©  1929 


^^  The  Forehead  . .  Lines  and  wrinkles  are  all 
^    too  likely  to  form  here  prematurely  unless 
the  skin  is  kept  soft  and  pliable— and  this 
Ingram's  does  with  marvelous  effect. 

^^  The  Eyes  .  .  Puffiness  and  crows'  feet  are 
'^    so  very  aging  and  unbecoming — so  traitor- 
ous. To  keep  the  skin  smooth  and  supple, 
turn  to  the  soothing  and  softening  services 
of  Ingram's  Milkweed  Cream. 

.^W  The  Mouth  . .  To  prevent  drooping  lines  at 
corners  of  the  lips,  tone  the  skin  and  keep 
the  muscles  firm  by  using  Ingram's.  It  is 
amazingly  helpful  for  invigorating  cir- 
culation. 

The  Throat . .  Guard  against  a  crepey  throat 
if  you  value  your  youth.  Ingram's,  with 
its  trace  of  medication,  keeps  it  lovely, 
smooth  and  rounded  and  without  a  trace 
of  flabbiness. 


The  Neck  . .  Finely  etched,  circular  lines  are 
signs  of  accumulating  birthdays.  Be  faith- 
ful to  your  use  of  Milkweed  Cream.  It 
wafts  well-established  lines  to  obscurity 
and  guards  against  new  ones. 

The  Shoulders  . .  Eve.y  woman  who  would 
proudly  wear  evening  gowns  or  sleeveless 
dresses  should  cleanse  her  arms  and 
shoulders  and  keep  them  blemish-free 
with  Ingram's. 


Frances  Ingram,  Consultant  on  Care  of  the  Skin. 
Dept,  A-99,  108  Washington  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Please  send  me  your  free  booklet,  "Only  a  Healthy 
Skin  Can  Stay  Young"  which  tells  in  complete  detail 
how  to  care  for  the  skin  and  to  guard  the  six  vital 
spots  of  youth. 


Namc^ 
Strecl_ 
AJJm 
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Ingram's  Milkweed  Crecun 
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The  screen  is  outdoing  the  stage  in  eye-catching  spectacles,  as  witness  this  Garden  of  Love  scene  from 
"Glorifying  the  American  Girl."    It  is  typical  of  the  new  trend  in  pictures,  which  is  to  out-Broadway 

Broadway 


ALTHOUGH  he  left  his  company 
maimers  at  home,  Karl  Dane 
was  the  sensation  of  Indianapolis 
during  his  location  jaunt  to  that 
city.  WilUam  Haines,  Anita  Page 
and  other  members  of  the  M.-G.-M. 
"Speedway"  company  took  a  back 
seat.  It  was  a  rush  from  one  soirSe 
to  another.  Dane  and  John  Miljan 
dropped  in  at  the  home  of  an  Indi- 
anapoUs  society  woman  on  their  way 
to  another  party. 

Dane  looked  around  and  couldn't 
see  much  whoopee  in  progress. 
Turning  to  Miljan  he  remarked  in  a 
voice  that  was  distinctly  audible  in 
Terre  Haute — "We're  wasting  a  lot 
of  good  time  here.  There's  a  better 
party  down  the  street." 

"Isn't  he  an  adorable  brute," 
gushed  the  admiring  hostess. 

■NTOW  that  the  three  Bennett  girls,  Con- 
■'■^  stance,  Barbara  and  Joan,  are  all  in 
Hollywood  you  might  imagine  that  you'd  see 
idyllic  photographs  of  the  devoted  sisters  arm 
in  arm.  But  you  won't.  Not  by  your  old 
tintype. 

The  daughters  of  the  famous  Richard  are 
npt  as  chummy  as  they  might  be.  Joan  and 
Barbara  get  along  well  enough,  but  Constance 
is  not  given  any  sisterly  confidences.  Sophis- 
ticated as  they  are,  they  have  never  quite 
approved  of  Constance.  And,  besides,  word 
came  to  Joan  that,  at  the  opening  of  "Bulldog 
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Drummond  "  in  New  York,  Constance  paraded 
about  the  lobby  of  the  theater  and  was  thereby 
suspected  of  trying  to  take  Joan's  glory. 

A  LTHOUGH  Colleen  Moore  and  John 
-'^■McCormick  \W11  tap  you  Ughtly  over  the 
head  with  a  shUlalah  if  you  even  suggest  that 
they're  anything  but  Irish,  they've  instituted 
an  old  German  custom  in  their  new  home. 
The  theater  (wired  for  sound)  which  is  a 
part  of  the  house,  is  equipped  with  long  tables 
in  front  of  the  divans.  Here  the  guests  may 
eat  and  drink  while  they're  watching  a  picture. 
The  munching  of  a  pretzel  adds  to  the  Vita- 
photte  sound  effects. 

A  CCORDING  to  a  story  carried  in  a 
-*  "-theatrical  publication,  Douglas  Fairbanks, 
Jr.,  receives  an  allowance  of  §20,000  a  year 
from  his  father,  with  payment  to  cease  when 
he  is  twenty-one.  This  sounds  pretty  good, 
but  his  friends  say  that  the  young  man  gets 
$75  a  week  from  Doug,  Sr.,  and  that  stopped 
when  he  was  given  a  First  National  contract. 
The  statement  that  young  Doug  would  re- 
cei\'e  $200,000  when  he  reaches  the  age  of 
twenty-five  is  also  regarded  as  unfounded. 
So,  if  you're  foolish  enough  to  think  Joan 
Crawford  married  Junior  for  his  money,  just 
put  the  thought  right  out  of  your  head. 

"We'll  see  yoti  in  the  news  reels!" 

Said  all  the  fliers,  frantic — 
And  then  they  climbed  into  their  planes 

Atidfcll  in  the  Atlantic. 


ipiTY  the  poor  writers!  They  no  sooner  get 
■'-  through  sinking  the  swan  song  of  a  foreign 
star  in  American  films  before  she  turns  up 
again  on  another  boat,  all  bright  and  smiling. 

We  had  just  finished  saying  ta-ta  to  Lj^a  di 
Putti  when  in  she  popped  again,  posing  for 
leggy  pictures  on  the  boat  deck  and  announc- 
ing that  she  was  so  glad  to  be  back  again  in 
that  dear  America,  where  the  pay  checks , 
bloom  big  and  often. 

She  had  just  finished  one  picture  in  England. 
And  Lya,   with  her  nice  little  accent,   was  ' 
cocking  her  ears  for  a  taUde  offer  from  some 
American  producer  with  one  of  those   nice 
checkbooks  and  a  self-cocking  fountain  pen. 

OOMETIMES  it  is  advantageous  for  a  star 
'-'to  marry  her  publicity  man — but  not  always. 
Harry  Wilson  (now  press  agent  for  United 
Ardsts)  was  divorced  from  Marion  Aye  shordy 
after  their  marriage.  The  story  goes  that  she 
agreed  to  take  part  of  her  alimony  in  pubUcity, 
but  that  didn't  last  long. 

Janet  Gaynor  was  engaged  to  Herbert 
Moulton  but  broke  the  engagement  on  the 
eve  of  the  opening  of  "  Seventh  Heaven, "  and 
now  Gladys  McConnell  has  divorced  her  press 
agent  husband,  Arthur  Hagermau. 

T  UPE  VELEZ  excitedly  shouted  to  the 
■'-'world,  "Oh,  darling,  I  am  going  to  move 
into  a  grand  new  house  in  Beverly  Hills.  I'm 
going  to  have  a  swimming  pool  and  beeg 
rooms  and  I'm  going  to  have  a  beeg  party  and 
everybody  mus'      [  please  turn  to  page  88  ] 
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"T'TJ  1h  C  Get  a  generous  sample  tube  of  Colgate's  Ribbon 
l^JEvJ-^t^  Dental  Cream  —  the  cleansing  dentifrice  —  simply 
mail  the  coupon  below  and  be  convinced. 
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*Hoa»   Colgate's  Cleans   Crevices   Where  Tooth  Decay  May  Start 


Greatly  magnified 
pictureof  tinytooth 
crevice.  Note  how 
ordinary,  slufffish 
toothpaste  (havinR 
high  "surface-ten- 
Bion")  failstopene- 
trate  deep  down 
where  the  causes  of 
uccay  lurk. 


This  diagram  shows 
how  Colgate's  ac- 
tive foam  '  having 
low  "  surface  ten- 
sion "  )  penetrates 
deep  down  into  the 
crevice,  cleansing  it 
compleLely  where 
the  toothbrush 
caoQot reach. 
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A  25c  tube  of 
Colgate's 

contains  more 
toothpaste 

.  .  .  than  any  other  leading  brand 
priced  at  25c. 

More  important — Colgate's  cleans  better — its  pene- 
trating foam  washes  away  decayed  impurities 
in  crevices  not  reached  bv  brushing. 

COLGATE'S  has  become  the  largest-selling  den- 
tifrice in  the  world  because  it  not  only  polishes 
the  outer  surfaces  of  the  teeth,  but  more  important, 
because  its  wonderful  penetrating  foam  washes  away 
the  decaying  food  particles  and  mucin  deposits  lodged 
in  the  tiny  crevices  of  the  teeth,  not  reached  by  ordi- 
nary brushing. 

Recent  scientific  tests  confirm  the  tact  that  Colgate's 
has  a  greater  penetrating*  power  than  any  of  the  lead- 
ing dentifrices  on  the  market.  This  means  that  it  gets 
down  into  every  tiny  cre\nce.  There  it  softens  and 
dislodges  the  decaying  impurities,  washing  them  away 
in  a  detergent  wave. 

In  this  foam  is  carried  a  fine  chalk  powder,  a  polishing 
material  used  by  dentists  as  safe  yet  effective  in  keeping 
teeth  white  and  attractive. 

Consider  Colgate's  two  superiorities.  It  not  only 
polishes  the  surface  thoroughly,  but  because  it  contains 
the  world's  greatest  cleansing  agent,  it  cleans  where 
brushing  can't  ...  an  extra  not  found  in  ordinary 
toothpaste. 

If  you  have  not  yet  become  acquainted  with  Colgate's, 
may  we  send  you  a  generous  trial  tube  and  an  interest- 
ing booklet  on  the  care  of  the  teeth  and  mouth?  Just 
mail  the  coupon. 


COLGATE,  Dept.  B-2547,  595  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  a  free  trial  tube  of  Colgate's  Ribbon 
Dental  Cream,  with  booklet  "How  to  Keep  Teeth  and 
Mouth  Healthy." 


FREE 


Name,., 

Address  . 
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BEDFORD  Theatre,  Camden  Town-'Monday,  27th  April 

Direct  from  The  NEW  OXFORD  THEATRE,  London. 


•i^Ssi;  '■  '■  "fgaa,- 


COURT  —  tSOTS'r    [NCLUDING.THE  GREAT  CMARUe. CHAPLIN. 


From  the  scrap-book  of  Will  Stanton,  character  actor,  who  played 

in  pantomime  with  Charlie  Chaplin.     Chaplin  is  fourth  from  right 

in  the  middle  row.     The  picture  was  taken  in  1906 


npHERE'S  weeping  and  wailinK 
•^  and  gnashing  of  teeth  out  at 
Universal  City. 

Last  fall  when  Paul  Whiteman 
was  placed  under  contract  by  that 
studio  he  was  given  a  good  will  offer- 
ing or  free  booty  of  $50,000. 

During  the  long  -ninter  month? 
when  there  wasn't  much  to  do  but 
plan  super-productions,  a  story  was 
prepared  for  the  monarch  of  jazz. 

Last  June  it  was  decided  that  the 
story  wasn't  any  good,  and  another 
one  would  have  to  be  written.  Not 
an  easy  matter,  for  Whiteman  is 
mlling  to  conduct  his  orchestra,  but 
he's  durned  if  he'll  do  one  iota  of 
emoting. 

His  contract  says  just  that,  and 
try  and  get  out  of  it. 

CO,  a  new  story  was  written  with 
'^Paul  Whiteman  and  his  band  on 
the  lot,  drawing  salaries.  If  the 
band  leader  isn't  through  the  picture 
in  eight  weeks  he  has  the  right  to  de- 
mand any  salary  he  mshes. 

That,  too,  is  in  the  contract. 

Whiteman  gets  $8,000  a  week  for 
eight  weeks.  The  band  gets  S4,.S00 
a  week  for  eight  weeks.  Counting 
in  the  original  $50,000  that  makes 
an  initial  investment  of  §150,000  for 
Universal  before  a  set  is  built  or  a 
camera  is  turned.  And  there's  no 
story. 

How's  that  for  one  of  these  real 
life  sob  stories? 

[  PLEASE  TURN  TO  PAGE  97  ] 


come  to  my  party.    It  is  the  nicest  house  in  Beverly  Hills." 
"That's  great,"  said  one  of  those  included  in  the  blanket 

invitation,  "when  do  you  move  into  the  new  house?" 

And  Gary  Cooper  added,  "  She  hasn't  found  the  house  )'et. " 

IN  M.-G.-M.'s  "Revue  of  Revues"  Polly  Moran 
imitates  Al  Jolson  singing  "Sonny  Boy." 
"I  may  not  sing  as  well  as  Jolson,  but  I  certainly 
sing  louder,"  said  she,  blowing  out  three  tubes. 

"KTOT  all  the  foreign  stars,  unsuited  to  the  demands  of 
■'-^talking  pictures,  have  been  as  successful  as  Lia  Tora, 
the  Brazilian  beauty.  She  is  married  to  Vicomte  Julio  de 
Moraes. 

The  Vicomte  has  obtained  the  release  of  his  wife  from  Fox 
Films  and  will  feature  her  in  a  series  of  productions  for  release 
in  South  America.  M.-G.-M.  \nll  release  the  pictures.  The 
first  production  will  be  "The  Soul  of  a  Peasant,"  a  story  of 
life  in  old  Portugal.  The  second  production  ■nill  be  an  all- 
talkie  in  five  tongues. 

CINCE  there  seems  a  concerted  effort  to  prove  Hollywood 
'-'a  nine  o'clock  town  we  might  as  well  make  a  good  job  of  it 
and  say  that  family  reunions  are  in  vogue.  Now,  after  all, 
nothing  could  be  wrong  with  a  town  that  has  family  reunions. 

The  Haines  family  is  together  again — pa  and  ma  and  the 
five  kiddies.  They  all  take  daily  dips  in  the  surf  at  William's 
impressive  beach  house  at  Santa  Monica. 

WilUam  is  the  oldest  and  the  brood  diminishes  in  size  and 
age  to  Henry,  age  eleven.  George,  nineteen,  has  embarked 
on  a  picture  career. 

Up  to  date  there  have  been  nothing  but  extra  roles,  but 
he  is  a  handsome  youngster  and  looks  like  his  big  brother. 
Bill.  The  entire  family  talks  with  a  \'irginia  drawl,  and  the 
Haines'  sense  of  humor  is  famous. 


The  name  is  pronounced  Bow,  as  in 
ribbon.  Clara  is  tired  of  having  it 
called  Bow,  as  in  bow-wow.  And  hence 
this  ensemble  of  bows,  with  its  sound 
effect  of  the  rustle  of  taffeta 
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ccrrect. 
RCUGE  USE 

all  the  more  reason,  then,  for 
Princess  Pat's  subtly  flattering 
cheek  color 


Fifth  Avenue  now  calls  timid,  sparing  use  of 
rouge,    "quaint."     But    Fifth    Avenue   is 
merely  an  echo.   Women  everywhere  have 
long  expressed  their  preference  for  vi- 
brant cheek  color.     The  urge  within 
them  for  vivid,  sparkling  beauty  will 
not  be  denied.  Actually  women  to- 
day   M'ant    more    than    natural 
beauty. 


But  look  you!  Wherever  jou  go  there 
is  marked  contrast — in  the  results  of 
"daring"  use  of  rouge.  Some  achieve 
it;  some  do  not.  Some  are  exotically 
beautiful.  Some  are  but  daubed  with 
unlovely  color. 

No  Old-Fashioned  "Painty  Rouge" 

Will  Do. 
You.  simply  cannul  find  the  essential 
glow,  the  intense,  vivid  beauty  of  the 
new  fashion  in  the  heavily  pigmented, 
dense  rouges.  They  wore  made  for 
spar  ing  use.  If  you  employ  such  rouges 
to  achieve  high  color,  the  effect  is  un- 
satisfactory. It  is  crude — not  daring. 
It  gives  merely  an  "unbecoming"  spot 
of  color,  lacking  artistry  and  beauty. 
No  amount  of  skill  can  overcome  this 
defect. 

Thus  has  Fifth  Avenue  abandoned  old- 
fashioned  rouge — selecting  Princess  Pat 
rouge  to  achieve  daring  color  that 
needs  no  apology — that  secures  to  every 
woman  the  delicious  thrill  of  self-ex- 
pression and  wondrous  new  beauty. 

Princess  Pat  Rouge  Color  Seems  to 
"Come  From  Within" 

Actually,  Princess  Pat  created  and  es- 
tablished this  "daring"  use  of  rouge  .  .  . 


PRINCESS  PAT 

PRINCESS  PAT,  LTD.,  CHICAGO,  U.S.A. 

Princess  Pat  Lip  Rouge  a  netv  sensation — nothing 
less.  For  it  does  vhat  no  other  lip  rouge  has  ever 
done.  Princess  Pat  Lip  Rouge  colors  that  inside 
moist  surface  of  lips  as  well  as  outside.  You  II 
love  this  neir  beauty.  Keeps  lips  soft  and  free  of 
chap  and  dryness.  Permanent,  Dainty  enameled 
metal  box. 


which  now  is  fashion's  dictum  every- 
where. Princess  Pat  anticipatetl — knew 
that  brilliancy  of  costuming  would  make 
old-fashioned  rouge  insipid  or  bra/en. 
Women  would  not  want  to  "paint" 
their  cheeks  in  the  new  era  of  frank  ex- 
pression of  their  charms.  So  an  entirely 
new  kind  of  rouge  was  perfected  .  .  . 
rouge  giving  color  that  has  all  the  mar- 
velous glow  of  life  and  youthful  dash 
which  Fashion  has  decreed. 
New  color  creations  were  used,  blended 
by  experts  in  color  research.  A  way  was 
found  to  make  Princess  Pat  rouge 
change  and  blend  upon  the  skin  itself. 
No  matter  how  much  color  is  desired. 
Princess  Pat  rouge  remains  daringly 
beautifid.  1 1  seems  to  "come  from  with- 
in the  skin." 
It   blends    away    to    imperceptibility 


without  edges — ^merges  automatically 
with  your  own  skin  tone.  The  veriest 
novice  achieves  the  most  daringly  fash- 
ionable effect  ii'ilhoid  iruuble. 

The  Utmost  Advantage  in  Use  of 

Various  Shades 
With  old-fashioned  rouge,  only  one 
shade  would  match  your  skin.  Color 
harmony  with  costume  or  mood  was 
impossible  or  at  least  only  accidental. 
What  a  limitation! 

Using  Princess  Pat — of  which  all  shades 
match  every  skin — you  can  possess  any 
or  all  of  the  six  Princess  Pat  shades  and 
use  them  at  discretion  to  give  absolute 
harmony  of  cheek  color  at  all  times. 
No  woman  living  can  help  wanting 
rouge  with  all  these  advantages  —  ono 
Ihalffivcfimorelhan  natural  beauty.YouT 
favorite  shop  can  show  all  six  shades. 


Dorothy  MackaiU,  famous  screen 
beauty,  knows  how  to  look  like  a 
million  dollars.  "Just  a  touch  of 
Princess  Pat  rouge,"  says  Dorothy, 


The  very  popular  Princess  Pit  Week-En-i  Set  is  offered 
fur  a  limited  time  for  this  coupon  and  25c  (coin).  Only- 
one  to  ft  customer.  Set  contains  easily  a  month's  eupply 
of  Almond  BasePowder  and  SIX  other  deliRhtful  Princess 
Pit  preparations.  Packed  in  a  beautifully  decorated 
boudoir  box.   Please  act  promptly. 

Get 
This 
Week 
End 


Set— 


SPECIAL 


PRINCESS  PAT,  Ltd. 

2709  S.  Wells  St..  Dcpt.  No.  A-560.  Chicago. 
Enclosed  find  25c  for  which  send  me  the  Prmcess  Pat 
Wcelt-End  Set. 

Name  (print) 

Street 

Cif  and  .^tate 
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^  ork  and  one  in  Paris.  His  eyes,  pleasant, 
kindly  eyes;  twinkling,  devilish  eyes,  at  will, 
grow  fond  as  he  speaks  of  France.  His  France. 
"In  Paris,  you  see,"  he  paused  for  a  moment 
to  find  the  right  words  in  the  jumble  of  English 
that  he  has  picked  up,  "I  am  what  Carpentier 
is  to  the  ring.  They  like  me  very  well. "  The 
last  word  is  left  suspended,  a  poor  little 
English  "well,"  in  French  mid-air.  "I  could 
not  leave  them — no.  That  is  why  I  should 
like  to  go  back  once  a  year,  say,  and  make  a 
picture  there,  eh?  " 

A  DOLPHE,  well-aired,  saunters  across  the 
-'•■room,  pulling  Madame  Chevalier,  black- 
haired  and  black-eyed,  a  Frenchwoman  such  as 
the  American  pictiu-es  her;  a  musical  comedy 
actress  carrying  her  own  name  of  Suzanne 
\'allee  to  personal  fame,  with  him. 

Reflectively,  as  before.  Chevalier  watched 
her,  and  undoubtedly  thought  of  many  things, 
including  the  voice,  the  costume  and  the 
camera  tests  he  must  make  before  "The  Love 
Parade,"  his  second  picture,  goes  into  pro- 
duction. Thought  of  the  lines  in  French  and 
English  that  he  rnust  learn.  Of  the  songs  by 
Clifford  Gray  and  Victor  Schertzinger  that  he 
must  master.  Thought  of  the  five  days  of 
rehearsals  with  Ernst  Lubitsch,  who  directs 
him,  that  he  must  negotiate.  Thought  of  this 
and  that,  and  the  offer  that  Mary  Pickford 
made  him  six  years  ago  in  Paris  when  she 
asked  him  to  come  to  America  and  be  her 
leading  man. 

"What  I  want  to  do  is  this,"  said  Chevalier. 
"I  want  to  try  and  blend  the  liveliness,  the 
sprightly  tempo  of  the  French  songs — you 
notice  how  ditTercnt  they  are  from  yours? — 
with  the  rhythm  of  the  American  jazz.  That 
is  what  the  modern  Parisian  is  doing  today. 
That  is  what  I  want  to  do." 

In  doing  that  Chevalier  is  becoming  inter- 
national. And  the  greatest  artists  are  inter- 
national, with  an  art  that  transcends  language. 

RAQUEL  MELLER  is  international.  A 
marvelous  artist.  And  yet  she  sings  in 
Spanish  to  a  French  audience  and  she  is  a  great 
success,  eh?  Also  Bernhardt,  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
when  she  comes  to  thees  country,  she  spoke  in 
French,  and  they  understand.  M  Jolson  is  a 
great  artist.  lief  he  ever  went  to  Paris  he 
would  be  a  sensation.  He,  too,  is  inter- 
national." 

But  what  is  it  that  makes  for  international 
success?  What  in  France  do  you  call  that 
thing  that  Americans  call  It? 

"  Eet  is  person-al-ity,  eh?  1  don't  know. 
Maybe  more  than  that.  Yes.  In  Paris  we 
would  say  'heart.'  Eef  you  put  your  heart 
into  anything,  into  your  songs  or  your  dancing, 
your  audience  feels  eet,  of  course,  yes?  Look 
at  girls  like  Clara  Bow.  You  know  that  she 
wants  to  please,  that  from  her  heart  she  is 
trying  very  hard.  And  you  love  her  because 
)'ou  know  she  is  doing  that.    Is  that  not  so? 

"I  want  to  blend  the  two  song  tempos  as 
I  have  say.  Make  what  you  call  a  Paris, 
New  York  cocktail,  yes?" 

And  cement  the  ciilnilc  cord'uile.  But,  better 
still,  mix  a  Chevalier  Cocktail? 

He  grinned,  a  grin  that  was  boyish  and 
pleased.  He  is  amazingly  modest,  this  man 
who  has  two  continents  at  his  feet;  this  man 
who  says  "fled,"  interrogatively,  for  the  past 
tense  of  "fly";  who  received  an  ovation  during 
his  month's  appearance  on  the  Ziegfeld  Roof 
recently  such  as  Gotham  has  rarely,  if  ever, 
seen.  Who  sang  his  "  Valenlina"  song  ("what 
1:)eautiful  eyes  and  lips  and  chin  and  ..." 
ah !  with  appropriate  gestures)  to  a  clamorous 
throng  who  paid  eleven  dollars  cover  charge 
to  buy  ginger  ale  and  white  rock.  But  mostly 
to  hear  Chevalier. 
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"I  want  to  remain  Parisian.  I  think  a 
foreigner  make  a  meestake  to  Americanize 
himself  too  much.  Rather  that  they  stay 
themselves  than  to  try  to  be  converted  into 
something  else. " 

Hobnobbing  \vith  interned  English  soldiers 
during  a  twenty-six  months'  sojourn  at  Altem 
Grabow,  a  German  prison,  where  he  was 
carried,  suffering  from  .shrapnel  wounds,  after 
one  of  the  first  battles  of  memorable  1914,  was 
what  taught  him  his  first  Enghsh. 


Greta  Garbo  is  smiling  just  as  if 
slie  didn't  care  a  bit  because — oh, 
well — you  know  as  well  as  we  do. 
And  if  you  think  we're  going  to 
make  a  crack  about  the  Garbo 
being  all  wet,  you're  wrong. 
Greta  is  just  training  for  her  next 
role  as  Captain  Christie's  sea- 
going little  girl,  Anna 

".Uways  before,  and  sometimes  after  the 
war,  I  was  too  poor  to  learn  English."  Cheva- 
lier says,  frankly.  There  is  a  nice  lack  of 
pretense,  a  simplicity,  a  basic  modesty  about 
him.  And  now  that  he  has  means  to  learn 
English,  he  is  not  to  perfect  it.  by  order  of 
Jesse  Lasky;  a  portion,  so  it  is  reasoned,  and 
perhaps  rightly,  of  the  Chevalier  charm  being 
in  his  accent. 

Chevalier  was  born  in  llenilmontant,  a 
suburb  of  that  city  called  the  Capital  of  the 
World,  where  pink  lights  gleam  and  chestnut 
trees  bloom  in  the  spring.  ".\nd  I  know  less 
about  eet,  maybe,  than  I  do  New  York,  as  is 
the  way  of  pro\-incials,  for  in  New  York  as 
soon  as  I  arrive  this  last  time — I  have  been 
there  before,  but  not  professionally — they  say, 
'Come,  we  will  make  a  feelm  to  send  back  to 
Paris  showing  what  Chex-alier  is  doing  in 
America.'  So  we  go  to  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
and  along  the  .\venue  and  I  am  photographed; 
also  I  am  photographed  mounting  a  bus,  and 
I  know  more  about  that  city  than  the  person 
who  lives  there  all  his  life." 

Chevalier  has  been,  in  turn,  from  the  father- 
less age  of  eleven,  an  apprentice  carpenter, 
electrician,  printer,  doll  factory  employe, 
painting  waxen  faces  until  discharged  for  mak- 
ing Harlequin  spots  of  vermilion  on  dolls 
destined  for  domesticity,  paint  shop  salesman, 
nail  maker,  always  with  the  vision  of  stage 
or  circus  before  him.  In  his  first  American 
picture  (he  has  made  several  unspectacular 
French  pictures)  the  plot  followed  the  general 
pattern  of  his  life. 


"But  eet  is  not  the  thing  I  should  lik^ 
to  do,  that  sentimental  love  making,"  saysl 
Chevaher  with  a  deprecatory  shrug  of  shoul- 
ders well-fitted  in  darkish  stuff  ivith  a  Ughtj 
stripe  running  through.  On  his  Uttle  finger! 
right  hand,  gleamed  a  three-diamond  ring  seft 
in  platinum.  His  white  polka-dotted  tie  waa 
chastely  held  by  a  single  pearl  stickpin.  HisI 
cuff  links,  in  a  shirt  of  fine  white  fabric,  wereT 
round  and  flat  and  paved  with  small  diamonds.] 
'rhere  was  nothing  of  the  flashy,  volatU^ 
Frenchman,  dear  to  ;Vmerican  minds,  in  the! 
quiet  perfection  of  his  attire.  On  the  thirdl 
linger  of  his  left  hand  was  a  slender  platinumi 
wedding  ring.  Madame  Chevalier,  heard  mov-l 
ing  in  the  other  room,  had  been  monsieur 'si 
dancing  partner;  that  was  after  he  parted  froral 
Mistinguett  of  the  miUion  dollar  legs. 

"'T'HE  love  making  which  I  like  is  that  withl 

■*-  the  light  touch  of  humor,  the  smile,  but! 
yet  sincere.  None  of  this  romantic  stuff,  withl 
everything  so  serious.  I  do  not  feel  comfortable! 
in  that  kind  of  role.  Eet  is  not  my  tjpe.L 
Love,  with  a  bit  of  humor,  is  what  they  like! 
in  Paris." 

Chevalier  was  in  his  middle  teens,  drunki 
i\  ith  theatrical  ambitions,  when  he  approached! 
the  manager  of  the  Concert  of  the  Threel 
Lions  and  demanded  an  audition  on  the) 
grounds  that  he  was  an  accomplished  singer. J 
The  truth  was  that  Chevalier  was  an  accom- 
plished charlatan  as  far  as  vocal  experience} 
was  concerned.  And  as  that,  he  was  soon 
found  out. 

At  the  Casino  des  Tourellcs,  some  lime  later,  i 
he  did   lus  first   singing  turn.     He  also  gavel 
impersonations  of  local  favoritus.    It  was  not' 
long  before  he  was  presented  to  Mistinguett, 
the  musical  comedy  sensation.   It  was  scarcely 
longer   before   he   found   himself  her  dancing 
partner  at  the  Folies  Bergere,  \vhich  no  tourist 
can  conscientiously  miss. 

1913  found  Chevalier  doing  his  compulsory 
inilitary  service,  a  part  of  e\ery  I->ench  lad's 
life,  and  September,  1914,  found  him  a  part  of 
the  wedge  of  blue  that  was  stopping  the  flood 
of  grey  that  poured  into  his  beloxed  country. 
He  awoke  to  find  himself  prisoner  and  after 
over  two  years'  internment,  escaped,  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  walking  out  of  camp  with 
his  pal,  ]oe  Bridge,  an  actor  who  had  assisted 
him  in  impromptu  entertainment  at  the  en- 
campment. They  passed  themselves  off  as 
Red  Cross  workers,  and  for  it  Che\'alier  re- 
ceived a  Militar)'  Cross. 

"  In  Paris.  Mary  and  Douglas  Fairbanks  are 
present  at  one  of  my  performances,"  continued 
Chevalier,  blotting  out  the  war  hurriedly.  "I 
send  them  a  card  asking  them  to  come  back- 
stage; I  should  Uke  to  meet  them.  But 
Douglas,  he  does  not  wait  until  the  show  is 
over.   He  comes  back  between  the  acts." 

"TT  was  the  beginning,  six  years  ago,  of  a  strong 
•'•friendship.  The  Chevaliers  are  frequent 
\isitors  at  Pickfair.  In  fact,  it  is  said  that 
the  songs  of  "The  Lo\'e  Parade"  are  to  be 
given  a  try-out  before  the  distinguished  audi- 
ence that  gathers  there,  before  they  are  mo\ie- 
toned. 

.\gain,  after  the  war,  Chevaher  danced  with 
Mistinguett.  He  became  a  star.  He  appeared 
in  London  with  Elsie  Janis  in  "HeUo,  .Amer- 
ica." He  went  to  the  Argentine,  Buenos 
Aires.  He  crossed  to  America  for  a  week  to 
see  New  York.  He  accepted  the  Fairbanks' 
invitation  to  come  to  Holly^vood,  thinking  it 
was  a  ride  of  several  hours,  and  discoxered 
it  was  not.  "I  am  sur-prised,  eh?"  he  says, 
shrugging  his  shoulders,  a  movement  uncon- 
sciously French;  the  only  Gallic  gesture  in 
what  appears  to  be  a  typical  Englishman  or 
American  of  poise  and  discernment. 
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Auburn  places  its  confidence  in  the  motor- 
educated  buyer's  experience  and  ability 
to  compare  cars  and  judge  values.  Without 
exaggerated  claims  Auburn  submits  its  Six 
and  its  two  Straight  Eight  models  as  offer- 
ing more  power,  finer  performance  and 
greater  durability  than  can  be  purchased 
elsewhere.  It  is  left  to  the  buyer  to  verify 
this.  Auburn's  policy  under  the  direc- 
tion of  E.  L.  Cord 
has  been  to  "make 
the  car  sell  itself." 


A\J  B\J  RN 


POWERED    BY     LYCOMING 


So  great  has  been  the  public's  approval 
of  this  method  and  so  rapid  the  demand 
for  the  value  and  distinction  of  Auburn 
cars  that  sales  have  broken  records  every 
month  this  year.  Although  production  has 
increased  100  (fc,  Auburn  remains  oversold 
today.  This  irrefutable  evidence  of  careful 
scrutiny  on  the  part  of  discriminating 
buyers,  warrants  your  investigation  of 

the  Auburn  cars 
more  than  anything 
we  could  say. 


6-80  Sedan  $1095-.     6-80  Sport  Sedan  $995;     6-80  Cahriolet  $1095;     6-80  Victoria  $1095;     8-90  Scd.in  $1495;      3-90  Sport  Sedan  $1395;     8-90  Piiacton  Sedan  $1695;    8-90  Cabriolet  $1495; 
8-90  Victoria  $1495;      120  Sedan  $1895;      120  Sport  Sedan  $1795;      120  Phaeton  Sedan  $2095;      120  Cahriolet  $1895;      120  Victoria  $1895;       Prices;  f.  o.  b. 

Auburn  or  Connersville,  Indiana.      Equipment  other  than  standard  extra. 


AUBURN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY,  AUBURN,  INDIANA 


Airmaii  postas^  has  been  reduced  to  5  cents  for  the  first  ounce  and  10c  for  each  additional  ounce. 

The  development  of  aviation  is  vital  to  American  progress. 

When  j-ou  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  SI-VGAZtXE. 
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T/ILKie 


Featuring    Johyna    Ralston 
and    Richard    Arlen 


you  would  look  your  best  upon  every  occasion 
.  .  formal  or  informal . . .  then  follow  Jobyna's 
example  ...  let  Tangee  bestow  upon  your  lips 
the  bloom  of  Nature's  own  color.  In  an  amaz- 
ing way,  Tangee  changes  as  you  apply  it . . . 
to  a  youthful  blush-rose  that  is  an  artful 
complement  to  your  own  individual  type 
of  beauty.   Truly  a  marvelous  lipstick 
and  rouge! 


Demand  Tangee  Today!  One  lipstick  and 
rouge  for  all  complexions.   On  sale  every- 
where. Tangee  Lipstick  in  gun-metal  case 
$1,  in  superb  gold  and   black   enamel 
case  $2.50.  Tangee  Rouge  Compact  75ff, 
Tangee  Creme  Rouge  $1.  Tangee  Day 
Cream  $1.  Tangee  Night  Cream  81. 
Tangee  Face  Powder  (including  the 
smart  new  shade,  Tangee  Tan)  $1. 
Twenty-five  cents  more  in  Canada. 

If  the  name  TANGEE  does  not  appear 
on  the  package  it  is  not  TA.\GEE, 


Jah^^'^ 


Beauty for  20  Cents! 


Twenty  cents  brings  you  tbe  miniature  Tangee  Beauty  Set 
—  all  sL^  iteme  and  the  "Art  of  Make-up".  Address  Dept. 
I".  P.  9.  The  George  W.  Luft  Co.,  Inc.,  417  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York. 


Every  advertisement  in  PHOTOPLAY  MAG.\ZIXE  is  guaranteed. 


Racketeers  of  Hollywood 


iheir  eyes  for  promising  material,  for  any 
boy  or  girl  who  looks  as  if  he  or  she 
might  possess  the  necessary  attributes  of 
stardom.  In  a  realistic  recital,  they  sell  them- 
selves. This  picture  business  is  a  tough  game, 
they  declare.  You've  got  to  have  somebody 
tooting  your  horn,  somebody  with  entree  to 
the  casting  directors — somebody  who  knows 
where  the  bodies  are  buried.  Give  them  a 
little  time  and  they'll  land  a  contract.  It  all 
sounds  plausible.  The  youngsters  tumble  and 
sign  an  agreement  under  which  the  agents  are 
to  be  paid  a  certain  percentage  of  anything 
they  get  on  a  contract — any  contract.  They 
are  sucker  agreements,  but  a  lot  of  the  kids 
have  signed  them. 

The  agents  go  to  work.  Their  efiforts  consist 
entirely  of  telling  the  youngsters  they  are 
pulhng  strings  and  promoting  their  interests 
generally.  They  always  ad\'ise  them  to  keep 
worldng  as  extras,  which  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  plan.  .Sooner  or  later  some  director 
notices  thera  and  perhaps  gives  them  a  charce. 
Maybe  a  studio  signs  them  to  a  short  contract, 
with  options  if  they  make  good. 

In  steps  Mr.  .\gent  and  claims  the  glory. 
He  was  the  man  who  brought  this  great  fortune 
to  pass.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  he  didn't  have 
a  thing  to  do  with  it — but  he  collects  under 
his  little  agreement  just  the  same.  The  agent 
can't  lose.  If  one  of  the  youngsters  gets  a_ 
contract,  he  collects.  If  none  of  them  do,  it' 
hasn't  cost  him  a  dime. 

THEN  there  is  the  high-powered  agent  who 
gets  his  clients  plenty  of  work  but  makes 
strange  errors  of  bookkeeping.  A  case  in 
point  was  that  of  Feli.K  'i'oung  and  Noah 
Beery.  Mr.  Young  secured  a  job  for  Mr. 
Beery.  The  producer  who  wanted  this  e.xcel- 
lent  actor  agreed  to  pay  S2,500  for  his  services 
and  Mr.  Young  accepted.  However,  Mr. 
Young  must  have  been  thinking  of  some  other 
deal  when  he  told  Mr.  Beery  the  terms  of  the 
contract. 

As  he  explained  it,  Mr.  Beery  was  to  receive 
$1,.S00  and  a  share  in  the  profits  of  the  picture 
— and  $1,.S00  was  all  Mr.  Young  paid.  It 
seems  that  Mr.  Beery  subsequently  discovered 
that  the  producer  had  paid  Air.  Young  S2,.SfX) 
for  Mr.  Beery's  ser\-ices  and  had  said  nothing 
whatever  about  giviiig  him  a  share  in  the 
profits.  Mr.  Beery,  being  rightfully  wroth, 
had  Mr.  Young  arrested  for  divers  illegal  prac- 
tices. A  jury  saw  it  that  way,  too,  and  rec- 
ommended that  Jlr.  Young  be  awarded  free 
room  and  board  in  the  state  penitentiary',  a 
sentence  that  was  never  carried  out  because 
Mr.  Young  was  granted  his  plea  for  probation. 

A  CURIOUS  result  of  the  incident  was  this: 
■'*■  Despite  the  fact  that  the  jury  found  Mr. 
Young  guilty  as  charged,  and  there  was  no 
particular  reason  to  think  the  jury  was  wrong, 
there  was  considerable  indignation  around  the 
village  over  the  fact  that  Mr.  Beery  had  taken 
the  matter  to  court.  .After  all,  it  was  argued 
in  various  quarters,  Mr.  Young  wasn't  such 
a  bad  sort  of  a  fellow  and  the  fact  that  he  had 
trimmed  Mr.  Beery,  an  actor,  out  of  a  few 
hundred  dollars  was  no  reason  for  telling  the 
cops  about  it.  Since  when  had  it  become 
illegal  to  rob  an  actor? 

A  dishonest  business  manager,  if  given  suffi- 
cient leeway,  can  reduce  his  client  to  a  state 
of  abject  poverty.  He  can,  for  instance,  advise 
the  purchase  of  worthless  securities — and  split 
the  commission  with  the  salesman  from  whom 
they  are  purchased.  He  can  put  through 
padded  expense  accounts.  He  can  make  per- 
sonal purchases  on  his  client's  charge  accounts, 
providing  the  latter  doesn't  scrutinize  the  bills 
loo  closely.  If  he  has  the  privilege  of  signing 
(hecks  he  can  get  away  with  almost  anything. 


[CONTIITOED  FROM  P.\GE  31  ] 

Strangely  enough,  a  surprising  number  of 
picture  people  have  entrusted  the  handling  of 
their  personal  affairs  to  irresponsible  young 
men  and  women  who  have  promptly  proceeded 
to  separate  them  from  enormous  quantities 
of  loose  change. 

AT  the  present  moment  Hollywood  and  its 
en\irons  are  suffering  from  an  acute  attack 
of  too  many  and  much  too  smart  income  tax 
experts.  Income  tax  e.xperting  may  not  be  a 
racket  but,  judging  from  the  wails  of  anguish 
of  the  maimed  and  mangled,  it  has  turned  out 
to  be,  in  several  instances,  anything  but  a 
legitimate  business. 

In  common  with  a  hundred  million  other 
.Wericans,  picture  stars  have  never  been  able 
to  make  head  or  tail  out  of  the  federal  income 
lax.  Their  problem  has  been  more  puzzHng 
than  average  because  their  incomes  are  large 
and  their  exemptions  comparativclj'  small. 


No,  little  fanlets,  the  pretty  lady 
is  not  losing  her  skirt.  Nor  is  she 
bowlegged.  She  is  Corinne 
Griffith,  just  back  from  Europe, 
and  she  likes  her  skirt  that  way. 
Other  features  of  her  Paris  cos- 
tume are  the  tuck-in  blouse 
and  slightly  cutaway  jacket 


Eight  or  nine  years  ago  several  ambitious 
young  men  and  women  undertook  to  solve 
the  problem  for  all  concerned.  They  set  them- 
selves up  as  experts  in  the  matter  of  making 
out  returns  for  screen  artists.  They  were  cork- 
ing salesmen  for  themselves  and  in  no  time 
at  all  an  imposing'  list  of  celebrities  had  siir- 
rendered  their  tax  headaches  to  the  care  of 
these  specialists. 

The  immediate  results  were  gratifying.  The 
experts  charged  plenty  for  their  work,  but 
look  at  the  money  they  saved  you!  It  was 
worth  it.  The  experts  got  bigger  and  better 
clients.  The  rescued  ones  told  their  friends, 
who  gathered  up  their  checkstubs  and  climbed 
aboard  the  bandwagon.  Thanks  to  these  fi- 
nancial geniuses,  federal  income  tax  had  ceased 
to  be  either  an  expense  or  a  problem.  It  was 
just  like  a  dream — but — 

/''^.MME  dawn — and  the  awakening.  .\11  the 
'^^hcadaches  that  had  been  handed  over  to  the 
experts  came  boomeranging  back — with  inter- 
est at  six  per  cent  and  appropriate  penalties 
for  fraud.  It  was  a  great  big  morning  after. 
A  whole  trainload  of  steely-eyed  young  men 
came  from  Washington  to  Hollywood  to  see 
the  picture  stars — and  their  books  of  account. 
There  were  investigations,  demands  for  tax — 
back  tax — hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  it.  Two  of  the  most  popular  experts 
were  indicted  by  the  federal  grand  jury  on 
charges  of  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  govern- 
ment. Dozens  of  the  most  prominent  people 
in  pictures  rushed  into  panicky  huddles  with 
their  attorneys.  Many  of  them  were  called 
before  the  federal  grand  jury.  Some  of  them 
were  permitted  to  revise  their  tax  returns  and 
pay  large  gobs  of  additional  tax.  By  and 
large,  a  good  time  was  had  by  all. 

ilaybe  the  whole  bu.siness  was  only  a  care- 
less mistake,  but  it  seems  more  likely  that 
the  income  tax  experting  business  was  a  great 
racket  while  it  lasted.  .\11  of  which,  I  hasten 
to  state,  doesn't  mean  that  there  are  no  e.x- 
cellent  tax  men  in  the  village.  The  government 
didn't  indict  all  of  them. 

■\^RS.  JOHN  JONES,  whose  husband  is  an 
■^ '■'•honest  plumber — let's  not  start  that  argu- 
ment about  there  being  no  honest  plumbers — 
has  a  toothache.  She  goes  to  a  dentist.  He 
inspects  the  ailing  molar  or  bicuspid,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  sends  her  over  to  Dr.  Forceps 
to  have  it  yanked  out.  His  charge  for  ihis- 
inspection  and  advice  is  perhaps  three  dollars — ■ 
not  more  than  five  at  the  most.  Dr.  Forceps 
turns  on  the  gas,  jerks  the  tooth  and  submits 
a  bill  for  five  dollars. 

(Uadys  Fitzfancy,  queen  of  the  box  office 
bets,  has  a  toothache.  She  goes  to  the  same 
dentist.  He  looks  her  over  and  fusses  around 
— maybe  he  tells  her  to  come  back  tomorrow. 
Eventually  he  sends  her  over  to  Dr.  Forceps 
to  have  it  extracted.  F'or  this  sage  advice  he 
bills  her  for  a  hitndred  dollars — or  more.  Dr. 
Forceps,  after  a  great  fanfare  and  tooting  of 
trumpets,  finally  accomplishes  the  astonishing 
dental  feat  of  removing  the  offending  tooth 
from  the  lady's  jawbone.  A  few  days  later 
Miss  Fitzfancy  receives  a  bill  for  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars — no  discount  for  cash. 

I'm  quite  sure  all  the  Hollywood  dentists 
don't  use  the  same  system  of  cost  accounting, 
but  I'm  equally  sure  that  some  of  them  make 
a  practice  of  charging  film  stars  exorbitant 
fees  for  their  ser\ices. 

Doctors? 

Well,  a  certain  young  gentleman  not  long 
ago  received  a  bill  of  810,000  for  the  removal 
of  his  appendix.  Wealthy  as  he  unquestion- 
ably is  and  accustomed  to  having  the  harpoons 
thrown  into  him  from  many  directions,  he 

[  PLEASE  njRN  TO  PAGE  110  ] 
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Ir\'ing  Berlin,  whose  music  business  hadn't 
been  any  too  good  in  recent  years,  found  new 
Ufe  for  it  via  the  motion  picture  field.  Orig- 
inally he  was  intended  to  ^^Tite  the  score  for 
''The  Singing  Fool."  It  was  almost  a  year 
between  the  time  that  plan  was  made  until 
the  film  went  into  production.  Meanwhile, 
Berlin  tied  up  with  United  Artists,  but  had 
written  one  number  for  the  new  Jolson  picture. 
Al  wanted  one  to  sing  to  Davey  Lee.  Berlin's 
melody  was  pleasant  enough,  but  the  idea 
didn't  quite  suit  Jolson's  needs. 

A  LONG  distance  call  from  Hollywood, 
■'*•  Jolson  speaking,  to  De  Sylva,  Brown  and 
Henderson  in  New  York  revealed  that  those 
three  publisher-writers  were  in  Atlantic  City, 
preparing  a  show. 
Jolson  explained  his 
wants  to  Bobby  Craw- 
ford, general  manager 
for  D.  B.  &  H.  Craw- 
ford told  Jolson  he'd 
call  him  back. 

Again  via  telephone, 
Crawford  relayed  Jol- 
son's  wants  to  De 
Sylva,  Brown  and 
Henderson  in  Atlantic 
City.  Four  hours  after 
the  Mammy-glorifier 
had  put  in  his  first  call, 
his  'phone  in  Holly- 
wood rang.  (Ser\'ice 
was  awfully  good  that 
day.)  It  was  De  Sylva, 
Brown  and  Henderson, 
in  Atlantic  City. 

Buddy  De  Sylva 
sang  the  lyric  and  mel- 
ody of  "Sonny  Boy" 
over  the  wire. 

"Great,"  yelled  Al. 
"Send  me  a  lead-sheet 
and  lyrics  by  air-mail! " 

By  July,  "  Sonny 
Boy  "  had  sold  one  and 
a  quarter  milUon  cop- 
ies of  sheet  music.  Two 
million  records  had 
been  disposed  of — for 
cash. 

A  music  publisher's 
gross  return  on  a  copy 
of  music  is  twenty 
cents.  From  this  are 
subtracted  royalties 
and  all  other  e.xpenses. 
The  writer's  royalty  on 
sheet  music  ranges 

from  three  to  sLx  cents  on  a  copy.  The  pub- 
lisher gets  two  cents  on  every  record  sold.  Two- 
thirds  of  that  he  keeps,  the  other  third  goes 
to  the  imters.  De  Syh'a,  Brown  and  Hender- 
son were  both  writers  and  publishers  of  "  Sonny 
Boy."  Al  Jolson  added  to  the  IjTics,  made 
some  changes  and  collected  one-fourth  of  writ- 
ers' royalty.    Try  that  on  your  comptometer. 

TS  it  any  wonder  then,  that  motion  picture 
•^producers  began  to  look  upon  the  music  pub- 
lishing business  as  more  than  an  incidental? 
Warner  Brothers  received  nothing  of  the  mon- 
ies made  by  "Sonny  Boy"  the  song.  Having 
sponsored  the  industry's  best-seller,  they  de- 
cided not  to  overlook  any  future  possibilities 
and  made  the  most  expensive  gesture  of  all 
producers.  This  was  the  purchase,  lock,  stock 
and  barrel  of  Witmarks,  Inc.,  one  of  the  oldest 
music  publishing  firms  in  existence.  That 
firm's  catalogue  of  past  hits  and  classics  alone 
brings  a  revenue  of  several  hundred  thousand 
yearly  to  the  firm.  The  deal  involved  over 
five  million  dollars  for  Warners,  but  all  future 
song  profits  will  go  to  them. 
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Since  then,  almost  all  the  major  producers 
have  either  merged  or  made  working  agree- 
ments ^\'ith  various  publishers.  De  Sylva, 
Brown  and  Henderson  supply  the  writers  and 
own  all  copyrights  to  songs  used  in  pictures 
made  by  William  Fox.  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer  and  the  Jack  Robbins  Music  Company 
have  a  similar  agreement. 

Paramount  has  made  an  exceptionally  wide 
arrangement.  It  formed  the  Famous  Music 
Company  as  a  subsidiary  of  the  established 
firm  of  T.  B.  Harms,  Inc.,  and  its  allied  group. 
Old  firms  such  as  Remick's,  and  Chappell- 
Harms,  which  is  responsible  for  the  Harms' 
music  popularity  in  England  and  Europe,  are 
included.  There  is  the  younger  concern  of 
Spier  and  Coslnw  in  the  deal.    This  arrange- 


During  a  round-up  scene  for  "The  Virginian"  Director  Victor 
Fleming  found  it  necessary  to  disguise  camera  and  microphone  as 
clumps  of  brush  to  avoid  frightening  the  cattle.  In  the  above 
picture  you  see  how  'twas  done.    Heh,  heh! — we  never  knew  cows 

were  so  naive 


ment  gives  Paramount  call  on  any  of  the  con- 
tracted writers  with  these  music  publishers, 
and  pubUcation  of  the  numbers  through  the 
Famous  Music  Company.  Hence,  "Louise," 
which  sold  almost  to  the  million  mark  in 
copies,  made  money  for  Paramount  as  well  as 
the  publishers.  Leo  Robbins  and  Dick  Whit- 
ing collected  the  royalty  profits  due  the 
writers. 

Song  ^^'riting  for  pictures  has  made  every 
person  engaged  in  fiollj^vood  now  a  "pro- 
duction writer."  This  is  different  frort  old 
conditions,  when  one  had  to  grope  for  an  idea 
before  turning  out  a  number.  The  writer  is 
given  situations.  The  film's  director  and  the 
scenarist  can  tell  in  advance  what  they  want 
the  IjTics  to  convey. 

In  this  respect,  the  writers  of  songs  have 
one  diSiculty  to  overcome,  which  seems  slight, 
but  is  annoying.  They  have  to  contend  with 
the  popular  impression  shared  by  producers, 
scenarists  and  directors — that  a  song's  IjtIc  is 
written  first.  It  isn't.  In  fact,  it  is  well-nigh 
impossible  to  set  a  tune  to  a  lyric.  A  song- 
writer may  build  a  melody  on  a   title,  but 


never  on  a  complete  l>Tic.  The  tune  is  alwaj's 
composed  first,  and  then  the  lyric  set  to  it. 
If  a  line  runs  short  or  long  one  or  two  notes — 
the  melody  is  altered. 

Definite  ideas  are  not  always  available — or 
else  the  producer  cannot  express  'em.  One 
example,  in  an  incident  at  Paramount,  is  typi- 
cal. The  producer  simply  told  the  song-writing 
team: 

"T\  TE'VE  got  a  picture  called 'WoU-Song.' 
**  It's  all  about  a  man  on  a  mountain. 
Write  a  song  for  it." 

From  such  premise  came  "Yo  Te  Amo," 
warbled  by  Lupe  Velez  and  "Wolf-Song" 
roared  by  Gary  Cooper  and  the  mountaineers. 
There  are  quite  a  few  producers,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  have 
a  very  definite  idea  of 
what  they  want  and 
know  it  when  they  hear 
it.  The  numbers  in 
Harry  Rapf's  produc- 
tion of  "The  Holly- 
wood Revue  of  1929  " 
for  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer  are  an  excep- 
tionally fine  illustra- 
tion. In  this  picture, 
the  songs  were  not 
written  for  situations. 
The  scenes  and  the 
numbers  were  built 
and  staged  for  the 
numbers. 

Seven  teams  of  song- 
writers were  used  by 
M.-G.-M.  in  getting 
numbers  for  the  revue. 
Rapf  W'anted  a  mili- 
tary finale  to  the  first 
half,  and  assigned  all 
fourteen  writers  to  the 
task,  the  intention  be- 
ing to  select  the  best 
of  all  submitted.  For 
a  month,  various  ideas 
and  finished  composi- 
tions were  turned  in — 
none  of  them  suiting 
Rapf. 

Many  Were  original 
and  novel,  but  didn't 
convey  just  what 
Rapf  wanted  to  get 
over. 

One  day  the  entire 

group  were  assembled 

in   the   rehearsal   hall 

discussing  ideas.   Fred 

Fisher  finally  burst  out  with: 

"Well,  Mr.  Rapf.  I  don't  know  what  you 
want.  If  it  were  twenty  years  ago — I'd  give 
you  something  like  this — "  sat  down  at  the 
piano  and  improvised  a  strain  of  six-eight 
rhythm  (march  style). 

'"XHAT'S  it!"  shouted  Rapf,  "that's  it!!" 
■*-  Thus  was  born  "Strike  Up  the  Band," 
one  of  the  most  effective  military  finales  seen  in 
any  revue.  The  style  of  composition  may  have 
been  twenty  years  old,  but  the  production  gives 
it  all  the  essence  of  sensational  npvelty.  Here 
it  is  showmanship  that  makes  the  song 
effective. 

A  number  such  as  "Strike  Up  the  Band" 
will  sell  ver>-  few  copies.  It  has  no  commercial 
value  in  royalties  to  either  its  writer  or  pub- 
lisher and  comes  under  the  heading  of  special 
material.  In  direct  contrast  is  another  song 
in  the  "Hollywood  Revue"  called  "Singing  in 
the  Rain."  This  is  the  "plug"  song  of  the 
show,  meaning  the  one  selected  as  having  best 
possibilities  for  popular  appeal.  Therefore  it 
is  rendered  [  please  turn  to  p.\ge  98  J 
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Advertisements 
make  neighbors  of  a  nation 

The  Yankee  clipper-ships  are  sailing  phantom  seas. 
The  western  two-gun  man  has  retired  to  the  movies,  and 
the  southern  plantation  has  been  sub-divided.  The  old 
sectional  distinctions  have  passed  into  tradition. 

Where  there  was  North,  South  and  West,  there  is  now 
one  people.  Those  old  bairiers  of  distance  and  prejudice 
have  been  worn  down  by  many  uniting  forces:  Rail- 
roads, radio,  automobiles,  telephones,  newspapers, 
magazines,  Advertising. 

These  are  the  things  that  have  united  America  into  a 
nation  of  neighbors.  You  have  the  same  automobile  as 
the  chap  a  half-dozen  states  away.  You  both  eat  the 
same  advertised  foods,  smoke  the  same  tobaccos,  enjoy 
concerts  fiom  the  air  with  the  same  radio  sets.  You  have 
a  lot  of  things  in  common. 

Advertisements  give  you  and  your  neighbors  in  all  the 
forty-eight  states  the  same  chance  to  know  and  obtain 
new  things  as  soon  as  they  are  ready.  Through  adver- 
tisements, you  learn  of  a  thousand  devices  that  save  you 
labor,  increase  your  comfort,  and  help  you  enjoy  life 
generally.  They  give  you  a  broad  panoramic  view  of  this 
modern  age  we  live  in. 


Read  the  advertisements — your 
neighbors  are  reading  them  too 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mcn(ion  PHOTOPLAY  MAtJAZINE. 
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hen  young  ladies  leave 
for  school  or  college 

Take  notice!  Among  them  you  will  sec  some 
whose  wardrobe,  because  of  every  smart  outfit 
and  accessory  in  it,  sets  them  apart,  a  little,  from 
most  of  the  others.  This  quality,  rather  indefin- 
able, lies  in  personal  taste  ...  in  the  ability  to 
select  modish  things  .  .  .  things  strikingly  effec- 
tive, always  becoming. 

You  will  see  a  number  of  e.xquisite  Meeker  NIade 
Handbags  .  .  .  Steerhide  handbags  with  a  dual 
value — artistic  and  as  useful  as  they  are  beautuul. 
Each  one  embodies  genuine  imported  Steerhide, 
impeccable  leather  craftsmanship,  distinctive  last- 
minute  designs  and  rare  color  conceptions.  Col- 
ored by  hand  and  with  hand-laced  leather  edges. 
Meeker  Made  handbags,  underarm  bags  and 
vanities  harmonize  with  any  costume.  They  are 
SMART  with  any  costume.  See  various  styles 
and  models  at  the  better  dealers  everywhere. 


The 

MEEKER  CO.. 

Inc. 

Joplin,  Mo. 


Largest   Manufactui 

of  SUfrhidt    Lrather 
Ooodt  in  thr   V.  S.  A 


Cuddles  Grows  Up 
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handicap  in  Dick  Barthelmess'  new  picture, 
"Drag." 

Dorothy  Mackaill  was  slated  for  the  part, 
but  she  couldn't  get  through  her  own  picture 
in  time.  Dubiously,  director  Frank  Lloyd 
interviewed  Lila. 

"You  think  you  can  play  this  part?"  he 
asked.  "You  think  you  could  really  be  a  bad 
woman?" 

Lila,  not  the  little,  timid  creature  of  a  few 
years  ago,  but  a  poised  young  woman  with  a 
nice  sense  of  humor,  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
"I'm  supposed  to  be  an  actress,"  she  said. 

Lloyd  wanted  a  little  more  animation.  He 
was  used  to  eager  young  ladies  who  acted  all 
over  his  office  to  prove  how  great  they  were. 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know,"  he  said.  "I  know 
you've  been  doing  nice  little  parts,  but  this 
girl  is  hard  and  scheming  and  bad  and  I'm 
wondering  if  you  could  play  it. " 

T  IL.\  stuck  to  her  storj'.  .She  was  an  actress. 
•'-'She  could  play  whatever  part  was  set  before 
her.  .And  as  she  talked  she  knew  that  she 
could  do  a  bad  woman,i  She  knew  that  she 
was  not  cut  out  for  dear  little  ingenues  whose 
greatest  tragedy  was  the  death  of  the  family 
puppy. 

But  Frank  Lloyd  couldn't  get  Cuddles  out 
of  his  mind.  For  all  the  fact  that  he  saw  before 
him  a  smart  young  divorcee  with  a  windblown 
bob  and  slim  legs  encased  in  the  sheerest  of 
silk  hose,  he  remembered  a  little  kid  with  two 
enormous  braids  wrapped  around  either  ear. 
.\gainst  his  better  judgment  he  gave  Lila  the 
script  to  learn.  He  said  he'd  make  a  test  the 
next  day. 

LUa  appeared  before  him.  She  read  three 
or  four  lines. 

"No  use  for  a  test,"  said  he.  "You're  O.  K. 
now.  Report  for  work  Tuesday  morning  at 
nine  o'clock." 

And  thus  Lila  became  a  bad  woman.  Thus 
she  grew  up,  cinematically  speaking,  and  re- 
nounced the  ice  cream  sodas  and  the  braids. 


"That  was  the  most  aw'ful  way  of  wearing 
my  hair,"  she  said.  "Nothing  could  be  so 
unbecoming.  It  makes  your  nose  turn  up  and 
your  chin  turn  down.  I  looked  horrible.  And 
every  time  I  saw  girls  who  imitated  it  I  felt 
guilty  for  spreading  so  much  ugliness  in  the 
world. 

"It  held  me  back,  too.  It  typed  me.  I  was 
allowed  to  play  just  one  role  'and  wliile  I  was 
playing  that  role  all  the  publicity  men  at 
Paramount  were  grinding  out  copy  about 
what  a  great  bet  I  was,  what  a  swell  actress, 
what  a  big  lind. 

"Why,  I  didn't  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word  actress.  I  did  what  I  was  told,  that  was 
all.  I  walked  through  parts  because  I  dis- 
covered myself  in  front  of  a  camera  with  a  lot 
of  grease  paint  smeared  over  my  face.  I  was 
just  a  kid. 

"1"  'WAS  just  a  kid  when  I  married.  No 
■'■  wonder  it  failed.  What  was  I  to  know,  at 
eighteen,  about  love  and  life? 

"And  I've  only  just  begun  to  know.  Now. 
at  twenty-four,  it's  just  beginning  to  percolate. 

"I'm  the  luckiest  idiot  in  the  world.  After 
'Drag'  I  had  more  offers  than  I  could  take. 
I'm  starting  right  away  on  another  picture. 
And  the  very  stage  experience  that  I  thought 
had  ruined  my  career  is  the  thing  that  has  let 
me  work  in  talkies.  I  am,  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life,  finding  myself. 

"I  know  what  I  don't  want,  which  is  the 
first  step  toward  finding  wliat  I  want.  I  know 
that  I  don't  want  to  be  a  sweet  soul  with  a 
ga-ga  heart. 

".And  behold — here  am  I,  a  bad  woman  on 
the  screen.  And  here  am  I  a  mother  who,  for 
tlie  first  time  since  her  motherhood,  realizes 
the  importance  of  being  one." 

Cuddles  ICdNvards  is  no  more.  Sing  a  re- 
quiem for  her  demise.  But  shout  for  joy  over 
the  new  Lila  Lee.  The  smart,  sophisticated, 
sparkling  Lila  Lee  who  has,  even  at  thi^ 
tender  age,  found  herself. 


You  can  see  by  the  expression  on  Director  Millard  Webb's  face  that 
he  doesn't  care  for  brunettes — even  of  the  glorified  variety.  Now  if 
that  were  blonde  Mary  Eaton  in  the  polka-dotted  bathing  suit — ■! 
Incidentally,  Director  Webb'sopus,  "Glorifying theAmerican Girl," 
is  going  to  be  something  new — a  backstage  drammer,  no  less,  show- 
ing us  how  the  chorus  girls  really  talk.  Why  not  begin  numbering 
'em?  For  instance  "Broadway  Melody"  could  be  X1394,  "Broad- 
way" X1993,  etc. 

Every  adverlisemcnt  In  PHOTOPLAY  M.iG.iZIXE  l3  guaranteed. 
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Gossip  of  All  the 
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SCANNING  the  talent  at  Metro-Goldwyn- 
JNIayer,  one  day,  old  Cal  saw  a  handsome 
face  that  looked  familiar. 

"That's  Scott  Kolk,"  said  a  guide.  "He's 
in  the  new  Marion  Da\aes  picture  and  is  very 
attentive  to  Virginia  Cherrill." 

Cal  thereupon  enrolled  in  the  I-Knew-Him- 
When  Club,  remembering  the  days  when  Kolk 
played  the  drums  in  a  famous  night  club  band 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  was  famous  as  the 
first  male  cabaret  entertainer  in  the  National 
Capital  who  could  do  the  Black  Bottom.  He 
not  only  could,  but  did,  nightly,  to  tremendous 
applause. 

The  Washington  gals  were  cuh-razy  about 
htm  in  those  days,  when  he  was  given  to  walk- 
ing about  among  the  tables  playing  a  uke 
and  crooning,  and  was  known  as  plain  Walter 
Kolk.  If  the  picture  fans  like  him  as  well,  for 
his  curly  hair  and  dentifrice  smile,  M.-G.-M. 
will  have  to  put  a  new  truck  on  the  fan  mail 
line. 

SAID  'Will  Rogers  the  other  night  at 
a  banquet,  "Fred  Niblo  is  so  anx- 
ious to  speak  at  theater  openings 
that  he  goes  around  town  looking  at 
all  the  new  buildings  to  date  up  the 
opening.  He  has  become  so  expert 
he  can  teU  whether  the  building  is 
going  to  be  a  theater  or  not,  just  by 
looking  at  the  foundation." 

AS  this  is  written,  Norman  Kerry  is  in  New 
York,  but  the  big  koy's  pranksome  ways 
live  after  him  in  Hollywood. 

Ralph  Spence,  the  title  writer,  moved  in  the 
Kerry  estate  recently,  and  what  was  the  first 
thing  he  had  to  do?  Change  the  color  scheme 
of  the  famUy  pigeons  back  to  normal. 

Kerry,  all  in  the  spirit  of  clean  fun,  had 
dyed  their  wings  green,  blue  and  red,  much  to 
the  horror  of  the  neighbors,  who  complained 
that  the  flying  rainbows  were  injuring  the 
eyesight  of  the  kiddies. 

EDDIE   LOWE   has   a  habit  of  forgetting 
his  interview  appointments.    Consequently 
he  is  usually  in  bad  with  the  press. 

The  other  day  he  had  an  interview,  and 
for  a  change,  he  didn't  get  in  bad. 
Eddie  didn't  keep  the  appointment. 
Neither  did  the  interviewer. 

THE  director  on  the  sound  stage 
was  worried.  Somebody  was 
singing  softly  just  out  of  range  of  the 
microphone.  "Hey,"  he  shouted, 
"stop  that  noise.  AVIio  do  you  think 
you  are?    Al  Jolson?" 

Heh,  heh,  heh.    Imagine  his  con- 
sternation.   It  was  Al  Jolson. 

TOE  E.  BROWN  tells  this  one,  and  stop  me  if 
J  you've  heard  it. 

A  ventriloquist  was  traveling  through  the 
smaU  towns  of  Nebraska,  and  not  exactly  en- 
countering enthusiastic  or  crowded  theaters. 

He  was  down  to  his  last  dime,  and  New  York 
was  a  long  walk  back.  He  determined  to  spend 
one  of  his  last  nickels  for  a  schooner  of  beer. 
(This  was  about  1915  B.  P.)  On  his  way  into 
the  local  emporium  of  liquid  joy  he  spied  a  for- 
lorn looking  yellow  dog,  and  came  the  dawn  of 
a  big  idea. 

He  took  the  dog  into  the  saloon  with  him  and 
ordered  the  beer.  He  took  a  sausage  from  the 
free  lunch  counter.  The  starved  pooch  eyed 
the  ventriloquist  with  eloquent,  hungry  eyes. 
Then  words  came  from  the  mouth  of  the  dog. 

"  Give  me  part  of  that,  old  topper?"  he  asked. 


Whenever  i  travel,  1  expect  service.  The  high  type  of  service 
rendered  on  the  "Golden  State  Limited"  makes  that  train  my 
first  and  last  choice.  It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  ride  on  this  swift, 
smooth-riding  train. 

Sincerely, 


Fast  and  fine — no  extra  fare! 


44 


Golden  State  Limited 


»i 


Southern  Pacific  Rock  Island 

Convenient  ticket  offices: — 6768  Hollywood  Blvd.,  Hollywood;  212  West  7th,  Los  Angeles; 
531  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York;  33  West  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


When  jou  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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A  j  oy  to  every  beau  ty-  loving 
vt'oman — and  to  the  eyes  of 
every  beauty-admiring  man 
— is  the  clear,  smooth  skin 
attained  by  using  Plough's 
Black  and  White  Cleansing 
Cream ! 

This  light,  non-absorbable 
cream  slips  quickly  into  the 
pores  and  out  again,  cleanses 
them  of  all  impurities  which 
cause  blackheads  and  blem- 
ishes, andkeeps  the  skin  fresh, 
clear  and  beautiful. 

This  pure,  dainty  cream 
is  obtainable  at  all  dealers  in 
three  sizes,  at  popular  prices. 
Begin  using  it  tonight. 

BLACKS  WHITE 

CLEANSING  CREAM 

N  r\\     NOP-K-   HEMPHiy-MONTEFtEV 


THE  bartender  was  thunderstruck.  The 
sight  of  this  latter  day  miracle  filled  him 
with  the  desire  for  possession.  He  offered  S?5. 
SlOO  and  $500  for  the  dog,  but  the  ventrilo- 
quist refused  to  sell.  He  finished  his  drink  and 
left  the  place,  the  dog  trotting  after  him. 

Later  in  the  evening  he  returned  again  to  the 
bar  and  spent  his  last  coin  on  another  beer. 
The  bartender  increased  his  original  offers  to 
$3000,  all  he  had  in  the  world. 

"I'll  take  it,"  said  the  ventriloquist.  ''  I  hate 
to  part  with  my  friend,  but  I  must  go  back  to 
New  York.    He's  yours." 

He  had  reached  the  door,  when  the  sad-eyed 
pooch  seemed  to  say — "You  old  son  of  a  gun. 
Just  for  that  I'll  never  talk  again." 

VIVIAN  DUNCAN  likes  'em  tall  and  dis- 
tinguished when  this  young  gal's  fancy 
lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  love.  A  coupla 
years  ago  it  was  Nils  Asther.  At  the  time  Nils 
couldn't  speak  a  word  of  English,  but  as  he 
later  expressed  it — "Lofe  doesn't  need  words." 
But  this  was  two  years  ago.  Now  Vivian  is 
seen  everywhere  with  Prince  Youcca  Troubet- 
skoi,  the  blond  and  handsome  Russian.  The 
princeling  has  one  of  the  most  unusual  stories 
in  Hollywood.  Pola  Negri  was  interested  in 
him  several  years  ago  and  obtained  for  him  the 
leading  role  in  "  Flower  of  the  Night."  Since 
I  hen  he  has  been  playing  extras  and  bits. 

FRANK  BORZAGE  has  a  colored 
maid  who  is  deeply  religious. 
Obviously,  seekers  of  work  in  pictures 
sometimes  get  Frank's  telephone 
number.  On  several  occasions  the 
director  asked  the  maid  to  tell  the 
caller  that  he  was  not  in. 

Came  a  day  when  the  maid  ap- 
proached her  employer  and  said: 
"Mr.  Borzage,  I  am  a  God-fearing 
woman,  and  hereafter  when  you  de- 
sires me  to  tell  someone  you  are  not 
in,  I  wish  you  would  step  out  the 
front  door.    I  aims  to  be  truthful." 

YOUR  little  joke  (or  mine)  really  doesn't 
amount  to  anything,  but  when  the  lilm 
colony  indulges  in  a  laugh  the  results  are 
serious.  One  morning  the  papers  carried  the 
announcement  of  the  engagement  of  \'irginia 
Valli  and  Cedric  Gibbons.  Was  the  colony 
agog?  My  deah!  Why,  wasn't  Virginia  Valli 
practically  engaged  to  Charlie  Farrell,  e\en  if 
he  had  been  seen  in  Janet  Gaynor's  society? 
.And  wasn't  Gibbons  still  escorting  la  belle 
.Aileen  Pringle  to  our  smartest  bowling  alleys? 
Well,  it  isn't  so  at  all.  It  began  as  a  joke  at  a 
dinner  party  and  the  newspaper  item  was  the 
result. 


HERE'S  the  ultimate, 
thing  more  to  add  to  pictures.    M.-G. 


There  cant  be  any- 
M. 
has  now  introduced  the  smell-a-tone. 

At  the  opening  of  "  The  Holl>'Avood  Revue  of 
1929"  at  Grauman's  Chinese  Theater  the 
audience  thought  the  orange  blossom  finale 
was  so  realistic  that  they  could  actually  smell 
orange  blossoms.  Well,  they  could.  A  gallon 
or  so  of  perfume  was  put  in  the  ventilators 
when  the  finale  flashed  on  the  screen. 

NOW  that  Ian  Keith  and  Ethel  Clayton  are 
formally  separated  Ian  is  finding  solace  in 
the  company  of  Dorothy  MackaiU  who,  I 
believe,  was  reported  engaged  to  somebody 
else  a  month  or  so  ago. 


But  don't  let  that  confound.  Dorothy  is  one 
of  those  swell  gals  that  everybody  likes. 

Thank  Heaven  that  you  and  I  were  born 

Into  this  rich  artistic  time, 
When  even  the  blatting  oj  a  goat 

Transcends  the  art  of  pantomime! 

T)  EMEMBER  Ora  Carew  who  used  to  ap- 
■'^pear  in  Triangle  and  Paramount  films,  long 
before  the  infant  learned  to  talk?  Ora  is  back 
in  town,  bent  on  conquering  the  speakies. 
She  has  been  on  the  stage,  and  toured  for  many 
months  over  a  vaudeville  circuit. 

The  surprise  element  to  this  little  human 
interest  story  is  that  Ora  Carew  is  now  Joana 
Hokkan,  which  sounds  very  foreign.  Produc- 
ers will  probably  be  afraid  to  use  her  on 
account  of  her  accent. 

A  photograph  in  a  motion  picture  casting 
directory  under  the  new  name  looks  very  much 
like  Ora,  and  if  you  want  further  proof,  Ora's 
private  telephone  number  is  hsted. 

But,  understand,  it's  all  a  deep  secret. 

T^URNED  clever  these  Frenchmen.  Corinne 
-'-^ Griffith  brought  back  a  sports  dress  that 
has  all  the  other  girls  green  with  envy,  white 
with  anger  and  red  with  rage. 

Corinne  puts  it  on  in  the  morning  and  plays 
tennis.  When  she  gets  a  little  "warmish" — 
now  don't  get  ahead  of  me — she  un,hooks  the 
skirt,  and  voila,  she's  aU  ready  for  a  swim. 

After  that  the  outfit  isn't  much  good  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.  A  cretonne  bag  carries  a 
collapsible  sunshade  and  makeup  parapher- 
nalia. Why  not  a  folding  sxnmming  pool  to 
match? 

THE  star  was  in  a  huff.  "Well, 
never  mind,"  he  said,  "I  don't 
have  to  stay  here  at  M.-G.-M.  Para- 
mount wants  me." 

"Wants  you  for  what?"  asked  the 
director. 

"Wants  me  to  stay  at  M.-G.-M.," 
said  the  star. 


■XyfARY  and  Doug,  as  everybody  knows, 
■^"•'■making  "  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  v 


are 
^making  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  with 
Mary  playing  the  shrew  and  Doug  doing  the 
heavy  taming.  Well,  it  looks  as  though  Doug 
had  done  a  good  job  of  calming  down,  all  right. 
For  Mary  has  just  up  and  presented  her  lord 
and  master  \vith  a  new  roadster. 

It's  built  like  a  torpedo,  and  is  guaranteed  to 
turn  out  no  less  than  120  mUes  an  hour  on 
demand.  Old  Cal  wishes  Doug  would  give  him 
the  recipe  for  a  little  high-class  taming  on  such 
terms! 

T~\ESPITE  the  talk  that  it  is  easier  to  crawl 
■'-^through  the  eye  of  a  needle  (and  what  a 
swell  stunt  that  would  be  for  Laurel  and 
Hardy)  than  for  an  unknown  buy  or  girl  to 
make  good  in  Hollywood,  another  small  town 
girl  has  gone  and  done  it. 

Virginia  Bruce,  a  native  of  Fargo,  North 
Dakota,  has  been  given  a  Paramount  contract, 
after  making  a  distinct  impression  in  a  small 
role  in  "Why  Bring  That  Up?"  the  Moran  and 
Mack  comedy.  Her  first  assignment  under  her 
new  contract  is  in  "Woman  Trap." 

Virginia  came  to  Los  Angeles  to  enter  a  local 
university  and  wagered  that  she  could  get  extra 
work  in  the  studio.  Now  the  university  is  minus 
a  student.  She  is  nineteen  years  old,  a  slender, 
blonde  Lillian  Gish  type,  and  a  pianiste  and 
singer  of  unusual  ability. 


Westward  the  Course  of  Tin-Pan  Alley 
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throughout  the  production  more  than  any 
other  song.  This  is  to  thoroughly  familiarize 
fans  with  it  and  create  a  demand. 

"Singing  in  the  Rain"  will  sell  over  a  mil- 
lion copies  and  easily  as  many  records.  "  Strike 

Bjerj  advertisement  in  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  Ig  guaranteed. 


Up  the  Band"  probably  won't  goto  10,000, 
if  it  goes  to  any  fraction  of  that.  To  balance 
things,  studios  have  made  an  unique  arrange- 
ment in  financial  matters  with  song-writers. 
Unique  in  the  history  of  song-writing,  al- 
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though  obvious  to  members  of  other  businesses. 
Prior  to  the  Hollywood  era  of  song-exploita- 
tion, song  writers  were  paid  strictly  on  a 
royalty  basis.  Every  dollar  they  were  handed 
was  charged  against  the  financial  earnings  of 
their  songs  published  by  the  lirm.  If  the 
final  accounting  showed  they  had  drawn  more 
than  they  were  entitled,  such  sums  were 
charged  against  future  possible  royalties.  The 
writer  was  in  debt  for  whatever  amount  was 
overdrawn. 

npHE  new  arrangement  has  made  Hollywood 
■'-  brighter  than  any  blue  heax'en  for  the  com 
poser  and  lyricist.  He  is  paid  a  salary  plus 
drawing  account  against  royalties.  The  total 
amount  paid  the  writer  is  guaranteed  to  the 
iiiiisic  publislier  by  the  motion  picture  producer. 

No  matter  how  much  money  a  writer  has 
drawn,  or  has  been  paid — and  'whether  his  soni;s 
have  earned  a  single  penny  or  not — he  does  not 
owe  the  publisher  or  producer  a  cent  in  the  final 
statement/ 

He  may  draw  $10,000  against  royalties  in 
one  year  and  his  total  earnings  in  that  respect 
be  no  more  than  $2,500.  The  following  year, 
he  may  still  be  drawing  510,000  and  his  royalty 
earnings  total  §40,000. 

The  music  publisher  still  owes  him  $30,000! 
.\nd  he  gets  it!  The  balance,  supposedly  due 
the  publisher  from  the  preceding  year's  state- 
ment, is  not  deducted. 

Ml  such  sums  are  guaranteed,  as  I  have 
said,  by  the  motion  picture  producer.  The 
film  man  still  feels  himself  ahead  and  he  is, 
for  he  does  not  have  to  pay  royalty  on  theater 
box-office  receipts  to  song-writers  as  do  pro- 
ducers of  legitimate  shows.  All  standard  com- 
posers and  lyricists  are  paid  a  percentage  of 
the  show's  gross  earnings  during  its  entire  run. 
Jerome  Kern,  for  example,  gets  three  percent 
of  the  total  intake  at  the  box-ofiice  of  any 
operetta,  revue  or  musical  comedy  for  which 
he  has  written  the  music.  Vincent  Yoimians 
and  George  Gershwin  get  similar  percentages. 
Box-office  royalties  on  legitimate  attractions 
to  music  and  lyric  writers  range  from  two  to 
seven  percent.  The  seven  is  usually  set  aside 
by  theatrical  producers  for  division  between 
composer,  lyricist  and  librettist. 

Hence  the  savings  to  motion  picture  pro- 
ducers can  easily  be  seen.  The  average  weekly 
envelope  for  a  song-writer  attached  to  a  studio 
contains  S350.  In  such  cases,  half  is  charged 
to  future  royalties  and  the  other  half  con- 
sidered salary.  Total  weekly  checks  vary  from 
$200  weekly 'to  $750. 

'T'HIS  system  is  now  undergoing  slight  changes 
•'•  — even  to  the  still  greater  benefit  of  the 
song-writer.  De  Sylva,  Brown  and  Henderson, 
mentioned  several  times  heretofore  simply 
because  they  have  been  most  active  in  film- 
song  business,  were  paid  $150,000  in  advance 
by  Fox  for  the  score,  book  and  lyrics  of  a  mu- 
sical comedy  called  "Sunnyside  Up,"  which 
is  to  star  Janet  Gaynor.  This  sum  was  paid 
because  the  boys  gave  up  several  offers  for 
legitimate  musicals  in  New  York  to  remain  in 
Hollywood.  Meanwhile,  they  will  also  collect 
profits  in  royalties  on  all  songs  written  for  Fox 
productions.  This  trio  had  the  publication  of 
the  music  WTitten  by  Conrad,  Gottler  and 
Mitchell  for  Universal's  "Broadway." 

.\t  the  present  writing,  the  music  publishing 
business  is  in  a  better  position  financially  since 
the  advent  of  radio,  when  receipts  started  on 
the  down-grade.  Not  in  eight  years  or  more 
have  there  been  as  many  songs  selling  over  the 
million  copy  mark. 

The  first  to  hit  six  figures  was  "Charmaine,  " 
written  as  a  thematic  score  song  to  "What 
Price  Glory?"  by  Lew  Pollock  and  Erno 
Rappe.  Both  these  gentlemen  repeated  with 
"Diane"  for  "Seventh  Heaven."  The  first 
sensation  in  theme  songs  since  "^Mickey," 
written  for  Mabel  Normand  ten  years  ago, 
was  "Ramona"  for  Dolores  del  Rio's  picture. 
L.  Wolfe  Gilbert,  who  has  been  batting  out 
lyrics  as  far  back  as  "The  Robert  E.  Lee" 
and  "  My  Little  Dream  Girl,  "  was  responsible 
for  "Ramona,"  with  JMabel  Wayne. 
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ASTXE  Mclaughlin' 


Iincls    tins    new    polisli    flatters    i 
lovely    lianas 


ler 


"Today  more  feminine  fash- 
ions really  demand  the  flat- 
tering brilliance  of  Cutex 
Liquid  Polish,"  she  says  .  . 

Tomorrow's  fashion  is  what  Irene 
Castle  McLaughlin  is  doing  today! 

That  was  true  even  when  she  was 
a  mere  girl.  Today  she  is  called  "the 
best-dressed    woman    in   America." 

She  has  that  gift  of  achieving  chic 
in  each  detail  ot  her  appearance. 
Whenever  you  see  her,  her  hands 
are  noticeably  lovely  with  their 
glimmering,  almond-shaped  nails, 
their  clear  half  moons. 

"Women  don't  realize  what  a 
lovely  asset  their  hands  can  be 
made,"  she  says.  "And  it  is  so 
simple — in  less  than  two  minutes  the 
new  Cutex  Liquid  Polish  gives  my 
nails  the  accent  I  like  with  today's 
feminine  fashion." 

■      ■      • 

Just  these  three  simple  things  give 
your  hands  a  charming  femininity — 

First — the  Cuticle  Remover  to  re- 
move dead  cuticle  to  whiten  the  nail 
tips,  soften  and  shape   the  cuticle. 

Second — the   Polish   Remover   to 

remove  the  old  polish,  followed  by 
the  flattering  new  Cutex  Liquid  Pol- 
ish that  sparkles  undimmed. 

Third — Cutex  Cuticle  Cream  or 
Cuticle  Oil  around  the  cuticle  and 
under  the  tip  of  the  nail  and  then  a 
touch  ot  Nail  White  . .  .  Cutex  prep- 
arations, 3<;^  each.  Unperfumed 
Polish  and  Remover  together,  50^. 
Perfumed  Polish  and  Remover  to- 
gether, 60^.  Northam  Warren,  New 
York,  London,  Paris, 


"Your  manicure  stamps  you  as  one  who  knows — or 
does  not  know,"  Mrs.  McLaughlin  insists.  "  The  way 
you  care /or  your  nails  can  change  the  whole  expression 
of  your  hands.  Like  all  people  interested  in  the  arts, 
I  use  my  hands  a  lot — that  is  why  I  am  so  particular 
to  keep  my  cuticle  smooth  and  my  nails  polished — 
my  little  Cutex  Set  is  invaluable  to  me."  Cutex  prepa- 
rations are  so  easy  to  secure  at  all  toilet-goods  counters. 


Mrs.  McLaughlin's  sensitive  expressive  hands  are  noted 
for  their  lovely  tiails.  Your  nails,  too,  can  gain  new 
beauty — send  the  coupontoday for  generous  Cutex  samples. 

SPECL-iL    INTRODUCTORY    OFFER— 12  f! 


I  enclose  I2(i  for  the  Cutex  Sample  Manicure  Set, 
enough  for  si)C  complete  manicures.   (If  you  live  in 
Canada  address  P.  O.  Box  2054,  Montreal.) 
Northam  Warren 
Dept.  9-Q-9,      191  Hudson  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


When  3-ou  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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NDELICATE  { 


They 
newsof 


Yet  just  a  light  dusting  of 

Amolin  would  have  guarded 

her  from  their  reproach 

THE  slightest  trace  of  personal  odor  is  an 
offense  which  society  refuses  to  condone. 
For  this  breach  of  delicacy  is  avoidable,  and 
therefore  inexcusable. 

The  use  of  Amolin,  after  your  bath,  is  the 
final,  fastidious  gesture.  For  Amolin  is  not 
only  a  delightful  bath  powder,  but  it  is  a 
delicate  deodorizer — guarding  your  whole- 
someness  all  day  long. 

Far  from  merely  covering  up  odor  or  substi- 
tuting one  odor  for  another,  Amolin  neutralizes 
odor.  It  is  complete  protection  against  this 
personal  intrusion. 

Banish  any  fears  that  Amolin  smothers  the 
natural  function  of  the  pores  to  exhale  im- 
purities. It  doesn't.  What  it  does  is  actually  to 
absorb  odors  as  they  arise.  .And  another  virtue 
— Amolin,  by  hastening  the  evaporation  of 
perspiration  protects  rather  than  harms  your 
silken  lingerie. 

You  will  find  a  dozen  ways  of  using  this 
clean,  scientific  deodoriz^g  powder.  Sprinkle 
it  in  your  lingerie,  put  it  in  your  slippers, 
freshen  with  it  those  hard  to  clean  garments, 
such  as  rubber  girdles  and  elastic  combinations. 
You  can  be  free  with  its  use  for  it  is  harmless 
and  not  at  all  costly.  Its  fragrance  which  you 
enjoy  as  you  use  it,  vanishes  at  once. 

So,  go  dancing,  go  shopping,  play  golf  or 
tennis,  do  a  day's  work  in  a  hot  office — for 
AmoHn  used  after  your  bath  or  sprinkled  in 
your  underclothes  will  protect  you  all  day  long. 

If  you  would  like  a  trial-size  can  of  AmoUn, 
send  ten  cents  to  The  Norwich  Pharmacal  Co., 
Norwich,  N.  Y.,  or  /O?  Spadina  Ave.,  Toronto. 
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These  earlier  songs  were, written  in  New 
York,  before  the  music  business  was  made  a 
collaborator  of  motion  picture  production. 
Gilbert  is  now  ensconced  in  Hollywood  with 
Abel  Baer  as  his  partner.  Baer  wrote  "Lilac 
Time"  with  Gilbert  for  Colleen  Moore's  pic- 
ture and  has  teamed  with  him  since. 

They  are  also  scheduled  to  write  the  special 
numbers  for  Paul  Whiteman's  first  movie  at 
Universal. 

XJONE  of  these  "best-sellers"  were  used  vo- 
■^  '  cally  in  the  pictures  for  which  they  were 
written.  Even  the  master  Irving  Berlin  melo- 
dies are  as  yet  to  be  heard  from  the  voice  of 
a  screen  actor.  Probably  the  first  will  be 
Harry  Richman.  whose  picture  for  United 
Artists  will  have  an  entire  score  written  by 
Berlin.  Berlin,  however,  has  also  found  new 
inspiration,  financially  and  idealistically  via 
the  screen.  Both  songs  sponsored  by  him  have 
topped  the  million  mark  in  sales.  His  first 
was  "Marie,"  for  \'ilma  Banky  in  "The  Awak- 
ening. "  The  other  was  "  Coquette,  "  for  Mary 
Pickford. 

Warner  Brothers  ha\'e  been  most  fortunate 
with  vocal  hits.  .Uthough  "  Sonny  Boy  "  didn't 
bring  his  song  pennies  to  them,  "^^m  I  Blue?", 
by  Harry  .\kst  and  Grant  Clarke  from  "On 
With  the  Show, "  is  rapidly  mounting  the 
lists  of  numbers  called  for  most  in  music  shops. 
Metro-tioldwyn-Mayer  cleaned  up  for  Jack 
Robbins  and  themselves  with  "The  Broadway 
Melody"  by  ha\'ing  three  big  sellers  in  the 
one  show.  This  is  verj'  unusual,  even  for  the 
best  written  Broadway  revues.  "The  Broad- 
way Melody,"  "You  Were  Meant  for  Me" 
and  "The  Wedding  of  the  Painted  Doll"  are 
all  from  the  score  by  the  same  writers,  .Arthur 
Freed  and  Nacio  Herb  Brown. 

(Mdly  enough,  the  writers  of  "The  Broad- 
way Melody"  are  probably  the  only  composer- 
lyricist  team  not  brought  to  Hollywood  by 
producers,  .\rthur  Freed  spent  ten  years  in 
Los  Angeles,  producing  musical  comedies  and 
straight  dramas  which  somehow  ne\-er  cbcked. 
Nacio  Brown  composed  melodies  for  the  spas- 
modically produced  musical  shows  on  the 
West  Coast,  and  attained  prominence  finally 
with  the  "Doll  Dance,"  written  for  Carter 
De  Haven's  Music  Box  Revue  in  Hollywood. 

WITH  the  hits  from  "The  Broadway  Mel- 
ody,"  "Singing  in  the  Rain"  from  the 
"Hollywood  Revue"  and  "The  Pagan  Love 
Song"  bringing  royalties,  the  boys ha\e  gained 
sufficient  confidence  to  embark  on  a  music 
publishing  business  of  their  own. 

The  free-lance  song-writer  has  little  or  no 
market  in  motion  pictures.  In  fact  there  are 
but  three  known  successful  ones,  and  their 
connections  in  the  past  have  made  the  road 
easy.  Billy  Rose,  otherwise  famous  as  Fanny 
Brice's  husband,  is  one.  Fred  Fisher  ceases 
to  be  by  signing  a  contract  at  this  wTiting  with 
M.-C;.-M.,  and  John  Milt  Hagen  is  the  third. 


Hagen  was  an  established  vaudeville  and  revue 
writer  in  New  York  prior  to  coming  to  Holly- 
wood, and  since  has  been  very  successful  in 
writing  the  themes  for  independent  firms  and 
for  short  subjects. 

"TT  is  also  a  fact  that  the  very  topmost  of 
■'-Those  Who  Rate  are  still  in  New  York  and 
evince  little  desire  to  join  their  brothers  in  A 
Paradise  for  Two — Or  More.  George  Gershwin 
has  turned  down  $100,000  to  do  a  picture. 
Jerome  Kern  also  remains  aloof.  Rudolf 
Friml,  probably  the  most  prolific  of  living 
composers,  has  succumbed  to  the  wiles  of 
Sam  Goldwyn  and  will  write  an  operetta  for 
him. 

The  field  for  production  writers  seems  a 
set-up  for  newcomers  in  New  York.  That  is 
for  the  theater — not  for  pictures.  Harry  Ruby 
and  Bert  Kalmar,  who  have  been  banging 
out  book  lyrics  and  scores  of  shows  for  years, 
were  captured  by  RKO  and  will  write  "  Radio 
Revels"  which  is  to  star  all  the  important 
names  of  the  National  Broadcast  System. 
Kalmar  and  Ruby  will  be  placed  in  an  adjoin- 
ing cage  to  Oscar  Levant  and  Sidney  Clare, 
who  have  been  holding  down  the  entire  RKO 
lot  by  themselves  and  have  turned  out  songs 
for  three  pictures  "  Street  Girl, "  "  Side-Street, " 
and  "Half-Marriage." 

TN  connection  with  the  song-writers  are  a 
-'•few  unheard  of  indi\iduals  known  profession 
ally  as  "arrangers."  Their  modesty  is  not 
assumed,  neither  need  they  worry  about  pub- 
licity. The  average  salary  of  an  established 
arranger  is  more  than  the  weekly  pay  check 
issued  to  most  of  the  song-writers.  Arthur Lange . 
at  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer;  Yictor  Barravallc 
at  RKO,  Louis  Silvers  at  Warners,  Leo  Forb- 
stein  at  First  National,  and  Arthur  Kay  at 
Fox  are  said  to  be  paid  §1,000  weekly. 

However,  they  have  no  accrued  royalties 
coming,  unless  a  composition  be  one  of  their 
own. 

It  is  these  people  who  are  responsible  tor  the 
orchestrations  of  a  song.  Their  arrangements 
can  make  a  poor  number  sound  great  and  a 
great  one — rotten. 

There  is  still  another  feature  of  the  new- 
song  era  that  is  lovely  for  the  Holl>-vvood 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  members  of 
the  Motion  Picture  Producers  Association. 
They  are  relieved  of  anj-  possible  rush  to 
Hollywood  by  film-struck  song  writers.  Sim- 
ply because  the  .song-writers  are  not  engaged 
by  studios  in  Hollywood — but  by  publishers 
in  New  York. 

It  is  just  as  well.  Right  now  it  is  impossible 
to  cross  the  lobby  of  the  Roosevelt  Hotel 
without  wading  waist-deep  through  song- 
writers. In  Hollywood's  cafes  they  get  into 
your  hair. 

.\nd  that  is  the  solution  of  why  Sid  Grau- 
man  finally  got  his  famous  locks  sheared. 
He  knew  what  was  coming. 


It  Happened  in  Hollywood 


I  CONTIN'C'ED  FROM  P.AGE  67  | 
well,  sort  of  stumble  on 


value.    I'm  going  t 
him  unawares. 

"  .Vccidentally.  you  know.  The  rest,  of 
course,  will  be  up  to  my  ingenuity.  I  shall 
sort  of — attach   myself." 

It  was  e\ident  that  the  lady  named  for  a 
Spanish  town  held  a  high  opinion  both  of  her 
ingenuity  and  her  ability  to  attach  herself. 

There  was  an  unmistakable  rustle  from  the 
table  hidden  from  Peter's  \iew — the  rustle  of 
impending  departure.  Peter  shot  out  the  door 
behind  him — and  only  when  he  got  into  his 
own  car  below — the  car  he  drove  himself,_  in 
defiance  to  the  unwritten  law  that  all  motion 
picture  stars  have  one,  if  not  two,  chaitffeurs — ■ 
did  fie  draw  an  easy  breath.    "Watch  out  for 


a  lady  named  SevUlel"  said  Peter  to  himself, 
and  proceeded  to  do  so. 

For  a  week  Peter  Dunsany  went  about  his 
way  with  a  weather  eye  out  for  anything 
feminine  that  breathed  of  Spanish  shawls  and 
castanets.  .And  for  a  week  nothing  even  re- 
motely suggestive  of  Spain  passed  his  vision. 
Then,  being  a  very  busy  young  man  with  only 
an  ordinary  opinion  of  his  charms,  he  quite 
forgot  about  a  lady  named  Se\ille.  It  was 
therefore  somewhat  of  a  shock  when  he  looked 
up  a  few  evenings  later  and  found  her  clinging 
to  the  casing  of  his  open  door,  particularly 
since  he'd  supposed  he  was  in  the  one  place 
safe  from  impromptu  visitors. 

Not  that  he  recognized  her  as  Seville,  of 
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course.  She  didn't  give  her  name.  She  merely 
held  on  to  his  door  in  a  vague,  bewildered 
manner,  and  stared  at  him.  Peter  stared  back, 
as  well  he  might. 

For  one  thing,  he  couldn't  imagine  how  she'd 
got  there.  His  was  the  most  ditlicult-to-find 
home  among  the  Beverly  Hills  retreats,  and 
how  she'd  got  past  the  big  iron  gates  that 
locked  him  away  from  the  highway  below 
was  more  than  Peter  could  see.  In  addition, 
hers  was  anything  but  the  manner  of  a  casual 
evening  caller.  Iv\-en  as  he  stared  at  her  she 
wavered  and  fell  inertly  across  his  threshold. 

Peter  dropped  the  book  he  had  been  reading 
and  reached  her  side  in  three  strides.  It  was 
then  he  saw  her  torn  and  crumpled  frock  and 
the  dark  trickle  of  blood  on  her  cheek.  With 
a  sharp  ejaculation  he  picked  her  up.  As  he 
laid  her  down  upon  the  di\'an  where  he'd 
been  reading,  her  head  fell  limply  sideways. 
and  Peter,  calling  Hawley,  his  man.  as  he 
ran,  raced  for  a  stimulant. 

AS  he  tried  to  force  the  brandy  between  her 
lips.  Peter  looked  at  the  girl  on  his  divan. 
She  was  no  more  than  that — a  girl.  .\s  while 
.-IS  moonlight.  As  still  as  death.  For  a  ghastly 
moment,  he  thought  she  was  dead.  Then 
the  opened  her  eyes. 

"It's  all  right."  said  Peter,  in  that  reassur- 
ing way  people  have  when  they're  quite  sure 
it  isn't  all  right.   "Drink  this." 

The  girl  drank.  Then  she  looked  at  him — 
did  she  smile? — and  said,  uncertainly,  "Sorry 
— I'm  afraid — I  smashed  your  gate." 

That  voice!  Vibrant,  even  in  its  breath- 
lessness.  Peter  could  hear  it  sajnng,  "I'll  sort 
of — attach  myself."  He  stood  up  stiffly, 
motioning  away  Hawley  who  stood,  open- 
mouthed,  in  the  doorway.  So  this  was  the 
way  she  "stumbled  on  him  unawares!"  A 
decent  bit  of  acting,  thought  Peter.  But  it 
wouldn't  ,go  over.  Not  with  him  Thank 
Heavens,  he'd  done  that   bit  of  listening-in. 

He  said,  curtly.  "It's  quite  all  right  about 
the  gate.  If  you  feel  better  now,  I'll  send  my 
man  down  to  your  car  with  you.  You  have 
a  car?" 

The  girl  eyed  him.  "It's  smashed."  Then, 
almost  as  if  she  were  frightened,  "I  think — 
I'm  hurt.   My  head — " 

Peter  smiled.  "I'm  sure  your  head  isn't 
permanently  injured.  Miss  Seville.  Your  name 
is  Seville,  isn't  it?" 

Her  eyes,  amazingly  blue,  as  Peter  noted, 
widened.  "Yes — that  is — "  she  broke  off,  to 
innce  sharply.  Then,  ".Vw-fuUy  sorry — to 
lrt>uble  you — but — "  Her  eyes  darkened  and 
he  saw  her  catch  her  lip  between  her  teeth, 
as  if  in  sudden  pain. 

The  game,  tliought  Peter  Dunsany,  had 
gone  quite  far  enough.  He  spoke  quietly. 
"I'm  really  not  good  material,  you  know,  for 
a  stunt  like  this.  I  see  too  much  of  it  before 
the  camera.    If  you  are  ready  now — to  go — " 

THE  girl  was  paying  no  attention  to  him. 
She  was  whimpering  hke  a  hurt  child,  turn- 
ing her  head  from  side  to  side.  When  she  spoke 
again,  she  panted  a  Httle.  "Hate — being  a 
baby — but  it  hurts  so —  " 

Peter's  patience  had  reached  its  limit. 
"Look  here."  he  said  firmly,  "I  know  your 
game.  Y'ou  came  out  here — smashed  somehow 
through  my  gate — just  to  get  in.  But  it  won't 
work.  Privacy  isn't  just  a  publicity  stunt 
with  me.  And  when  I  want  to  meet  a  woman, 
I  find  a  way  to  meet  her.  The  rest  of  the  time 
I'm  not  interested.  If  your  car  is  smashed, 
I'll  send  you  into  town  in  mine.  Goodnight." 
And  he  turned  to  go. 

.\  gasp  startled  him,  a  sharp,  broken  gasp. 
He  turned  to  see  the  girl  getting  to  her  feet, 
clutching  a  chair  to  steady  herself.  "Oh — 
you  beastly  man,"  she  cried.  "You  think  I — " 
she  swayed,  crumpled  back  on  the  di\-an  again, 
all  her  bravado  gone,  all  her  defiance  spent. 
"Please — please — •"  she  whimpered.  "Oh — 
my  head — " 

Peter  regarded  her  with  calculating  eyes. 
"You  do  it  well,"  he  admitted.  "You  almost 
— but  not  quite — convince  me." 


LJespite  teeth  of 
flashing  whiteness 

NOBOD\^'S  IMMUNE* 


^'As  the  penalty  for  neglect^  4  out  of  5 
are  Pyorrhed's  victims 


D 


ANGER  seems  so  remote  wheu  teelh  are 


ances  are  deceivinfj.  Remember,  teeth  are  only 
as  healthy  as  the  gums.  Aud  there  is  a  <lread 
disease  that  ignores  teeth  and  attaeks  the 
gums.  It  is  Pyorrhea.  It  is  insidious.  It  is  ruth- 
less. And  4  persons  out  of  5  after  forty  and 
thousands  younger  pay  its  price.  Their  health 
is  ravaged.   Beauty  and  youth  are  sacrificed. 

When  diseases  of  the  gums  are  once  con- 
tracted only  dental  care  can  stem  their  advance. 
Bui  you  can  avail  yourself  of  preventive  meas- 
ures. Have  your  dentist  examine  teelh  and 
gums  thoroughly  at  least  once  every  six 
months.  And  when  you  brush  your  teeth, 
brush  gums  vigorously.  Use  the  dentifrice 
made  for  Ihe  purpose  .  .  .  Forhan''s  for  the 
Gums. 

This  dentifrice  helps  to  firm  gums,  keep 
them  sountl  and  so  aid  in  warding  off  Fyorrliea. 
As  you  know,  this  disease  seldom  attacks 
healthy  gums.  In  addition,  you  will  be 
delighted  with  the  way  this  dentifrice  cleans 
teeth  and  helps  to  protect  them  from  decay. 

As  a  safeguard  to  health  start  using  Forhan's 
for  the  Gums,  regularly,  every  morning  and 
every  night.  Teach  your  children  this  good 
habit.  For  the  sooner  in  life  that  preventive 
measures  are  taken  the  less  chance  there  is 
of  losing  precious  good  health.  Get  a  tube  ot 
Forhan's  from  your  druggist,  today.  Two  sizes, 
33c  and  60c.    Forhan  Company,  New  York. 


Forhan^s  for  the  Gums  is  more  than  an  ordinary  toothpaste. 
It  is  the  formula  of  R.  J.  Forhan.  D,  D.  S,  It  is  compounded 
with  Forhan 's  Pyorrhea  Liquid  used  by  dentists  everyichere. 
You  wilt  find  this  dentifrice  especially  effective  as  a  gum  mas. 
sage  if  the  directions  that  come  xrith  each  tube  are  follotved 
closely.    It's  good  for  the  teeth.    It's  good  for  the  gums. 


Forhan's 

FOR      THE     GUMS 

VOUR     TEETH     ARE    ONLY     AS     HEALTITV     AS     YOUR     GUMS 
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Combing    keeps 
your  Itaiir 
liealtliy 

and 

beaut  if  ul 


"We  can  and  do  set  the 
styles  in  hair  dressing  but 
after  all  it  is  constantcare 
and  combing  that  keep 
it  radiantly  lovely^ — 


A  good  comb  is  a 
possession,  yet  even  the 
combs  are   not   expensive 


prized  "^ 
le  best    I 
jnsive.  jf 


ACE  COMBS  are  made  in  a  wide 
-  assortment  of  types  and  sizes  for 
men,  women  and  children-^large 
combs  to  keep  at  home,  pocket  and 
purse  combs  to  carry  with  you  any- 
where and  dry  shampoo  (fine)  combs 
to  remove  the  dust  and  dandruff. 
All  are  made  of  purest  hard  rubber, 
smoothly  polished,  sanitary  and  dur- 
able. Rounded  teeth,  no  sharp 
edges,  protect  hair  and  scalp  from 
injury.  But  be  sure  they  are  genuine 

ACE 
COMBS 


where  you  find  this  Ace 
Comb  Cabinet  displayed 
in  Drug  or  Departtnent 
Stores,  there  you  can 
make  a  selection  from  a 
wide  assortment. 


American  Hard  Rubber  Company 
11  Mercer  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Hard  Rubber  Company  PP-9 

11  Mercer  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  find  25  cents  (stamps  pre- 
ferred). Please  send  me  your  booklet 
and  sample  4  in.  Ace  Pocket  Comb. 


"Oh!"  It  was  a  wail  of  sheer  defiance  from 
the  girl.  Fiercely,  with  set  lips,  she  got  to 
her  feet  again.  But  that  was  all  she  could  do. 
Suddenly,  with  a  moan  that  was  lost  in  the 
silence  that  followed  it,  she  slid  to  the  polished 
floor. 

"pOR  a  moment  Peter  stood  above  her,  look- 
■*-  ing  down  at  her.  He  was  so  sure  she  was 
acting!  He  spoke  to  her,  curtly  at  first,  and 
then,  as  something  about  her  prone  body 
startled  him,  sharply.  He  bent  over  her,  lifting 
the  glinting  hair  that  lay  across  one  cheek. 
The  sight  of  an  open,  jagged  cut,  revealed  for 
the  first  time,  horrified  him. 

In  a  moment,  cursing  himself  for  his  own 
blindness,  sure  now  that  this  girl,  whatever 
her  game  had  been,  v/as  really  hurt,  he  picked 
her  up  and  carried  her  into  his  bedroom, 
calling  for  Hawley  as  he  went. 

An  hour  later  Peter  walked  out  upon  his 
terrace  with  Dr.  Whiteside,  hastily  sent  for 
from  town.  The  doctor  was  saying,  "I  don't 
know — she  may  pull  through — she  may  not. 
These  concussions  are  tricky  things.  You  say 
she  dragged  herself  up  from  your  gate?" 

Peter  nodded.  "  She  must  have.  First  thing 
I  knew,  she  was  standing  in  the  doorway, 
hanging  on. " 

The  doctor  shook  his  head.  "Amazing  en- 
durance. She  must  have  been  in  agony — ■ 
though  perhaps  too  dazed  to  realize  it  at  first. 
The  broken  ribs — that  gash  in  her  ankle — 
painful,  but  nothing  dangerous  about  them. 
But  for  the  rest — well,  it's  a  case  of  waiting." 

"  You  think — you'd  better  leave  her  here?  " 

"My  dear  fellow,  whoever  she  is,  I  imagine 
you  don't  want  to  kill  her!  You'd  have  a  good 
chance  of  doing  it,  if  you  insisted  on  having  her 
moved.    However,  it's  your  house — " 

"  I  hardly  meant  that,"  put  in  Peter  hastily. 
"  Do  asyou  think  best,  of  course.  I — "he  wiped 
his  brow — "it's  just  that — I'd  rather  not  have 
it  known,  you  know.  Reporters — and  what 
like — all  over  the  place  at  dawn." 

Dr.  Whiteside  smiled.  He  knew,  and  liked, 
Peter  Dunsany.  "Leave  it  to  me,  Mr. 
Dunsany.  If  her  name  is  turned  in  missing, 
I  '11  notify  her  family,  if  she  has  one.  As  for  her, 
she  won't  be  interested  in  what  the  world  is 
doing  or  saying  for  a  while,  I  imagine." 

A  ND,  in  truth,  Seville  was  not.  For  five  days 
-'^■straight  she  lay  like  a  slim,  white  wraith  on 
the  wide  bed  to  which  she'd  been  carried  that 
first  evening,  w-hile  two  nurses  and  the  doctor — 
Peter  being  host,  took  his  responsibility  seri- 
ously— were  at  her  side  day  and  night. 

She  looked  strangely  young,  lying  so,  like  the 
little  golden  Lady  of  Shalot  as  she  went  on  her 
last  ride  down  to  Camelot,  and  Peter  Dunsany, 
who  stole  in  on  several  occasions  to  look  at  her, 
found  it  rather  hard  to  belie%'e  she  had  actually 
started  out  to  track  down  a  man,  an  utter 
stranger,  at  that. 

He  also  wondered  just  w-ho  she  was,  since 
nobody,  it  seemed,  had  missed  her  when  she'd 
dropped  from  sight.  No  one,  indeed,  had  been 
found  who  belonged  in  any  way  to  her. 

And  then,  at  last,  she  opened  her  eyes  again 
— not  upon  Peter  Dunsany,  however.  This  was 
life  and  not  a  romantic  picture.  It  was  Dr. 
Whiteside  who  sat  watching  her  as  she  came 
back  from  the  distant  places  to  which  her  spirit 
had  gone.  For  a  little  while  she  lay  there, 
weary,  perhaps,  from  the  journey  back,  and 
then  she  spoke,  in  that  same,  \abrant,  lovely 
voice  that  had  first  made  Peter  prick  up  his  ears. 

"What — happened  to  me?"  asked  the  girl 
called  Seville. 

Dr.  Whiteside  smiled.  "You  tried  to  drive 
through  a  gate,  my  dear,  and  the  gate,  being 
iron,  got  the  best  of  you." 

.■\t  that  she  wriiikled  her  brows,  thinking. 
"I — seem  to  remember.  I  was  going — rather 
fast.  You  have  your  curves — so  suddenly 
around  here."  Silence,  then,  "Where  am  I 
now?" 

"In  the  home  of  the  gentleman  who  owned 
the  gate." 

More  thinking — things  coming  back  to  a 
cloudy  mind. 


"That  man — the  insane  one?"  Seville  was 
remembering  more,  now. 

The  doctor  smiled  again,  then  rose.  "No 
more  talking  now,  my  child.    Try  to  sleep." 

"Sleep!"  muttered  Seville,  but  already  her 
eyes  were  closing.  It  was  curious  the  way 
sleep  reached  out  and  took  her  in  its  arms. 

But  the  next  day  she  was  stronger,  could 
talk  a  little  longer. 

"My — host?"  she  asked,  a  little  curious. 
"He  didn't  seem  to  like — accidents  on  his  front 
lawn." 

Dr.  Whiteside  eyed  her.  "His  name  is  Peter 
Dunsany.    Do  you  know  of  him?" 

"  Peter  Dunsany?"  SevUle  looked  amused. 
"Does  anybody  not  know  Peter  Dunsany — 
front,  profile  and  in  the  fadeout?  I  cut  my 
dramatic  teeth  on  Peter  Dunsany — but  I  never 
thought  I'd  be  occupying  his  guest  room!" 

■QR.  'W'HITESIDE  wandered  about  the 
-'-^room.  He  wished  he  knew  just  what  had 
happened  between  this  mysterious  young  pa- 
tient of  his  and  the  uncommunicative  Dunsany, 
"A  pleasant  young  man,"  he  ruminated,  "in 
spite  of  his  rather  queer  slant  towards  hiding 
away  from  the  world." 

Seville  grinned  at  him.  "You  wouldn't  call 
him — exactly  hospitable,  Avould  you?  I  re- 
member he  was  trying  to  shoo  me  out  his  front 
door  when  things  went  black."  She  hesitated. 
"Do  you  mind  telling  me — what  happened 
next?  I  don't  seem  to  be  managing  my  own 
life,  these  days." 

"You  had,"  returned  Dr.  Whiteside,  "a 
pretty  nasty  blow  on  the  head.  For  the  rest, 
two  broken  ribs  and  a  cut  or  so.  You  will  be 
quite  all  right  now,  however,  if  you  keep  quiet 
a  little  longer.  But  since  that  last  is  necessary, 
perhaps  you'll  tell  me  who  you  are — we've 
found  no  trace  of  your  family  or  friends  to 
notify,  Miss — •" 

"Hawthorne,"  returned  Seville  absently. 
"Seville  Hawthorne.  So  it's  my  ribs  that  put 
me  in  this  strait  jacket,  is  it?  I  thought  it 
might  be — my  host.  Oh,  family?  Sorry, 
doctor,  but  I'm  a  changeling.  I'd  just  come 
here — been  here  a  week  or  two — and  the  only 
woman  I  knew  sailed  for  Honolulu  the  day 
before  I  crashed.  It's  nice  I  didn't  flicker  out, 
isn't  it?  You  wouldn't  have  known  what  to 
put  on  the  tombstone."  .\nd  ujxjn  that,  she 
dropped  off  to  sleep  again.  This  time,  when 
she  woke,  it  was  to  find  Peter  Dunsany  stand- 
ing at  the  foot  of  her  bed. 

Now  Peter,  being  the  person  he  was,  was 
still  chagrined  at  his  behavior  that  first  night. 
.•\nd  not  a  little  shaken  when  he  thought  how 
easily  this  girl  might  have  died,  simply  because 
he  hadn't  believed  she  was  injured.  He'd 
decided,  thinking  it  over,  that  she'd  been  pun- 
ished enough  for  her  foolishness.  Besides,  she 
was  in  no  condition  now  to  "get"  anybody. 
So  when  she  opened  her  eyes  he  smiled  at  her. 

Seville  eyed  him  thoughtfully.  "HuUo,"  she 
volunteered  at  last.  "I — not  only  break  your 
nice  gate — I  try  to  die  in  your  house,  you  see." 

"Please  don't  think  about  the  gate,"  Peter 
returned  politely.  "  And  as  for  dying,  I  'm  very 
glad  you  decided  not  to." 

""^TOT  half  as  glad  as  I  am,"  sighed  the  girl. 

•'-^"From  the  little  sample  I've  had,  djing 
isn't  half  as  pleasant  as  the  poets  tell  us. " 

Silence  fell  between  them,  Se\-ille  wondering 
how  she  was  going  to  tell  this  silly  yout>g  man 
— he  must  be  silly,  to  have  thought  she  de- 
liberately tried  to  kill  herself  at  his  doorstep — 
that  she  was  quite  able  to  repay  him,  finan- 
cially, for  the  trouble  she'd  put  him  to,  and 
Peter  determining  to  follow  the  casual,  im- 
personal attitude  he'd  decided  on. 

It  was  Peter  who  broke  the  silence.  "I  hope 
you  will  stay  here  while  I'm  away  for  the  next 
two  weeks.    I — will  be  on  location." 

Seville  smiled.  "I'm  quite  conscious  of  who 
you  are,"  she  told  him.  "Your  profile,  you 
know.  Like  Barrymore's — famous."  Then, 
as  he  flushed,  she  added  confidentially.  "It's 
all  right  about  your  profile,  Peter  Dunsany.  I 
like  your  acting  in  spite  of  it.  I  really  do.  But 
I  think  I'll  move  on  to  the  nearest  hospital." 
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Peter  looked  troubled.  "I  really  wish  you 
wouldn't.  I  feel— in  a  way — responsible.  I 
didn't  understand,  that  first  night — " 

Seville  tried  to  put  him  at  his  ease.  She 
really  thought  him  rather  nice,  in  spite  of  his 
ideas  about  women.  "I  doubt  if  I  looked  as 
bloody  as  I  felt.  And  no  doubt  you  were 
worried.  Women  go  gunning  for  you,  I  under- 
stand. But  confess  now,  wouldn't  you  rest 
easier  if  I  were  nicely  established  away  from 
under  your  own  roof?" 

'DETEI't  felt  uncomfortable.  What  sort  of  per- 
■'-  son  was  this  girl,  anyway?  He  felt  she  was 
laughing  at  him,  in  some  subtle,  delicate  sort  of 
way.  "I  w^ould  rest  easier,"  he  said,  "if  .1 
thought  you  were  here,  well  taken  care  of. 
^  ou  see,  I  do  feel  responsible.  And  as  I  shall  be 
away — •' ' 

"Safe  from  my  wiles?"  murmured  Seville 
gently.  After  all,  she  owed  him  a  dig  or  two  for 
being  so  certain  she'd  deliberately  trailed  him. 
Then,  smiling  generously,  "Thank  you — it's 
really  awfully  decentof you.  And  Imay  stay,  a 
few  days,  anyway.  Of  course,  it's  understood  I 
shall  take  care  of  the  little  matter  of  the  doctor 
and  what  other  expenses  I've  imposed  on  you." 

"That,"  returned  Peter  Dunsany  stiffly. 
"shall  be  as  you  wish,  of  course.  But  please 
stay  as  long  as  you  wish."  And  with  that  ho 
left. 

He  should,  of  course,  have  gone  oil  to  loca- 
tion with  a  feeling  of  relief  at  having  ended  the 
matter  so  pleasantly.  Also,  not  bein^  inter- 
ested in  women,  he  should  have  forgotten  all 
■about  Seville.  But  somehow  he  didn't.  .\nd 
when  he  had  the  chance  to  return  inside  of  a 
week,  he  took  it.  Aher  all,  he  thought,  she 
was  probably  gone. 

But  Seville,  it  seemed,  wasn't.  For  one 
thing  she  was  still  subject  to  occasional  diz7.\' 
spells.  And  for  another,  she  was  enjoying 
Peter's  library.  She'd  never  dreamed  he  had 
such  an  excellent  one. 

He  found  her  there,  wearing  a  slim  green 
rcjbe  that  made  her  look  like  adaffodil,  and  lost 
in  the  pages  of  an  exceedingly  rare  se\'enteenth 
century  volume  on  abbeys.  It  was  hard  to  tell 
which  surprised  Peter  the  most,  her  beauty  or 
the  book  she  was  reading.  He  said,  after  the 
first  exchange  of  greetings,  "I'd  hardly 
imagined  you  would  enjoy  that,  you  know," 
and  he  pointed  to  the  book  in  her  hands. 

CEVILLE  eyed  him  quizzically.  This  curious 
'-'young  man!  "I  can  read,  you  know,"  she 
smiled. 

There  she  was,  thought  Peter,  making  him 
feel  uncomfortable  again.  "1  only  meant — 
that  sort  of  book — " 

Seville  looked  puzzled.  "  Is  it — any  particu- 
lar sort  of  book?  I  thought  it  rather  authentic, 
you  know." 

"But — "  Peter  felt  more  uncomfortable 
than  ever.  How  explain  that  he  hardly  ex- 
pected a  lady  who  boasted  of  her  ability  to 
attach  herself  to  strange  men  to  appreciate  or 
even  understand  the  delights  of  seventeenth 
century  abbeys?  He  finished,  clumsily,  "Per- 
haps I  didn't  expect  to  find  you  up  on  that 
special  tjT^e  of  architecture." 

"Oh,  but  I'm  up  on  many  types  of  archi- 
tecture," Seville  nodded.  "I  could  talk  for 
hours  on  it — "  and  she  did,  for  the  next  hour  at 
least,  leaving  Peter  Dunsany  absolutely  open- 
mouthed  at  the  knowledge  she  displayed. 
And  he'd  thought  he  knew  a  thing  or  two 
liimself! 

But  architecture,  it  seemed,  wasn't  the  only 
tiling  Se\'ille  Hawthorne  was  up  on.  Peter 
found  that  out  that  evening,  when,  after  a 
dinner  during  which  she  was  the  perfect 
hostess,  making  him  feel  more  brilliant  than  he 
had  in  months,  he  went  to  the  grarkd  piano  in 
the  room  beyond,  and,  sitting  down,  ran  his 
agile  fingers  over  the  keys.  For  a  moment  he 
was  absorbed  in  trying  to  pick  out  a  phrase 
that  escaped  his  memory.  Then  he  turned  to 
find  Seville  behind  him. 

"I  was  trying  to  remember  something,"  he 
explained.  "Funny,  the  way  music  stays  in 
your  mind  but  refuses  to  be  captured." 


Do  yoii  covet  the  magic  trea- 
sure trove  of  beauty  .  .  .  ? 
that  enchanting  air  of  fragrant 
freshness . . .  the  exquisite  texture 
of  skin  like  velvet . . .  the  glorious 
coloring  of  apple-blossom  cheeks 
. . .  the  irresistible  curve  of  vivid 
red  lips  .  .  .  ? 

These  precious  jewels  of  loveli- 
ness are  yours — with  the  exquisite 
toiletries  of  Vivaudou  .  .  . 

^^^■Vivaudou   Mavis   Talcum — bring,': 

you  loveliness  of  person.  Delicate- 

lyfragrant, pure — itkeepiyoM  feelingfresh. 
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the  changing  currents  of  fashion,  artificial 
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"Doesn't  it  go  like  this?"  Seville  hummed  a 
phrase  once  or  twice,    "Debussy,  isn't  it?" 

Peter  whirled  to  face  her.  "Why,  that's  it! 
How  did  you — " 

She  finished  for  him.  "How  did  I  know  it? 
I'm  not  sure  I  do.  But  if  you  like  I'll  try  to 
play  it  for  you." 

TDETER  did  like,  and  Seville  sat  down  at  his 
-*-  piano.  And  forthwith,  magic  came  into  the 
room,  for  under  her  slim,  flying  fingers  the  en- 
chantment of  Debussy's  "Dance  of  Puck  "woke 
to  Ufe.  And  when  it  was  finished,  the  loveli- 
ness of  Ravel's  "Fountain"  held  sway.  As  for 
Peter  Dunsany,  his  was  no  mean  ability,  but 
Seville  made  him  feel  hke  an  amateur.  She 
played  like  a  professional,  and  Peter  was 
entranced. 

When  she  finished,  he  looked  at  her  \vith  such 
astonishment  in  his  face  that  Seville  laughed 
outright.  "Dear  me,  Peter  Dunsany,  does  it 
really  seem  as  incredible  as  all  that?" 

"You — why,  you  play  like  a  professional! 
.\re  }'ou,  possibly — " 

Seville  read  his  thoughts.  "So  that  is  what 
you've  decided  about  me,  at  last!  Oh,  no — I 
really  didn't  break  my  head  against  yoiu:  gate 
just  to  get  publicity  for  a  concert." 

She  felt  herself  growing  a  little  impatient 
with  his  denseness.  Need  he  be  so  surprised  to 
find  she'd  read  a  book  or  two  and  knew  a  black 
note  from  a  white  one!  She  looked  at  him 
thoughtfully.  "You  know,"  she  said  at  last, 
"you  still  seem  to  expect  me  to  turn  into  a 
Ijandit — or  a  lovelorn  admirer,  risking  death  to 
sit  in  admiration  at  your  feet." 

That  nettled  Peter,  especially  as  he  hated 
the  thought  of  anybody  sitting  at  his  feet,  no 
matter  what  their  attitude.  .^s  for  this 
Se\ille — hadn't  he  heard  her  bragging  about 
her  intended  conquest  of  him? 

".\fler  all,"  he  said  stubbornly,  "I'm  a  bit 
justified  for  some  of  my  thoughts,  you  know. 
Though  I  don't  think  you  intended  to  come 
quite  so  near  death  when  you  came  here.  The 
gate,  I  imagine,  was  a  last  resort.  But  even 
iron  gates  are  easier  to  open  than  studio  gates." 
Se\Tlle  sprang  to  her  feet,  thoroughly  ex- 
asperated. "Oh,  you  are  quite  impossible!" 
she  flamed.  "I  made  up  my  mind  to  forget 
how  you  acted  that  first  night,  when  you  made 
up  for  it  so  generously  afterwards.  .\nd  when 
I  learned  a  little  more  about  you,  I  e\en  tried 
to  get  your  viewpoint.  But  when  you  carry 
your  obsession  about  pursuing  women  to  the 
point  of  seeing  a  possible  menace  in  everyone 
you  see,  it's  just  too  much!  You'll  think  I'm 
trying  to  compromise  you,  ne.xt!" 

NOW  Peter,  in  all  truth,  had  had  one  or  two 
such  thoughts.  It  was  natural,  in  the  sur- 
roundings in  which  he  lived.  His  face  gave  him 
away,  though  he  said,  "I  don't  compliment 
myself  to  that  extent,  really." 

"You  do,"  insisted  Se\'ille,  momentarily 
getting  more  annoyed.  "You've  lived  so  long 
among  people  who'd  do  anything,  from  com- 
mitting bigamy  to  adopting  chimpanzees,  to 
get  publicity,  that  you  expect  the  worst  from 
everyone." 

Peter  stared  at  her.  Her  bluff  w^as  mag- 
nificent. 

He  was  almost  tempted  to  let  her  get 
away  with  it,  but  it  irritated  him  to  find  that 
her  tactics  were  so  like  those  of  all  women. 
"Perhaps  it's  not  a  case  of  expecting,"  he  said 
quietly.    "It  may  be  just — anticipating." 

"But  were  you — andcipating  me?"  de- 
manded Seville. 

Peter  lit  a  cigarette.  Unconsciously,  he  took 
an  attitude  out  of  his  most  recent  picture. 
"Certainly,"  he  said  coolly,  adding,  "Oh,  not 
the  manner  in  which  you  came,  of  course.  I 
doubt  if  even  you  planned  so  dramatic  an 
entrance.  But  the  fact  remains,  I  expected 
)'ou  and  here  you  are." 

Oh,  he  was  quite  hopeless!  Seville  gave  him 
up.  "I  never  e.xpected,"  she  told  him  cut- 
tingly, "to  find  actors  so  amusing  in  private. 
I  really  think  you  are  the  most  conceited  man 
I've  ever  seen  in  my  whole  Ufe!"  and  she  swept 
hotly  from  the  room. 


She  said  as  much  to  Dr.  Whiteside  when  he 
came,  at  her  request,  to  drive  her  into  town  the 
following  morning.  She  had  not  seen  Peter 
Dunsany  again,  but  her  opinion  of  him  hadn't 
varied. 

"I  think  you  do  him  an  injustice,"  returned 
the  doctor  frankly.  "You  must  admit  the 
atmosphere  here  is  filled  with  maudhn  senti- 
mentahty.  Fan  mail  by  the  truckload.  Men 
made  famous  overnight." 

"But  Peter  Dunsany — he  was  famous  before 
he  ever  heard  of  Hollywood!  He's  from  the 
stage,  not  the  ribbon  counter!  It  shouldn't 
go  to  his  head!" 

"I  doubt  if  it  hcus.  But  he  has  been  driven 
to  expect  inroads  on  his  private  Ufe.  After  all, 
you  know,  an  Englishman's  home  is  his  castle. 
Dunsany  feels  the  same  way  about  his  life 
away  from  the  screen." 

Seville  relented  a  little.  "I  suppose  it  might 
warp  one's  outlook — the  continual  spothght. 
But  that's  .\merica  for  you.  We  let  our  stage 
idols  do  their  business  behind  the  footlights. 
The  rest  of  the  time  they  can  tuck  away  on 
their  own  private  shelves.  But  our  movie 
heroes  are  our  playthings.  We  want  to  take 
them  down  and  peel  the  paint  off — see  how 
their  emotions  w-ork." 

npHE  doctor  nodded.  "  And  usually  they  like 
•'•  it.  Look  at  most  of  them — their  private 
lives  are  staged  for  publicity.  But  take  a  Peter 
Dunsany,  it  makes  him  edgy.  Funny  thing 
about  that  young  man,"  Dr.  Whiteside  was 
getting  philosophical,  "he's  a  lot  like  Lind- 
bergh, you  know.  Lindbergh  has  a  phobia 
about  crowds — hates  to  be  handled.  Dunsany 
is  the  same  about  his  private  life — hates  to 
have  it  turned  into  public  property." 

"For  all  of  me,"  announced  Seville  frankly, 
"it  can  be  as  private  as  a  toothbrush.  I'll  pick 
on  a  doctor's  gate  the  next  time." 

The  doctor  grinned  at  her.  "  I  don't  imagine 
Peter  Dunsany's  obsession  will  keep  him  from 
calhng  on  his  late  house  guest,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  won't  it!"  Seville  nodded  knowingly. 
"That  young  man!  He  thinks  I'm  a  trap. 
Cautious  he  is — and  onto  us  women!  I'll 
warrant,  even  now,  he's  wondering  ivhat  my 
next  step  is  going  to  be!" 

And  Peter  was.  Not  that  he  was  conceited 
enough  to  think  that  Seville  was  personally 
interested  in  him.  But  hadn't  he  heard  her 
planning  her  campaign,  in  the  same  impersonal 
manner  in  which  she  would  have  planned  a 
dinnerparty? 

So  he  sat  and  waited  for  her  next  move,  and 
when  a  week  had  passed  and  she'd  made  no 
move  at  all.  he  began  to  think  about  her — a 
dangerous  proceeding  for  a  man  who  hadn't 
thought  much  of  any  woman  for  several  years. 
On  top  of  that,  he  heard  from  Dr.  Whiteside 
that  she  was  leaving  soon,  going  nobody  knew 
where. 

AND  then,  quite  inexpUcably,  Peter  called 
upon  SeWlle  Hawthorne,  not  kno\ving  just 
why  he  did  so.  Certainly  Seville  didn't  know. 
She  received  him  in  her  hotel  suite  with  frank 
astonishment. 

"It's  kind  of  you  to  see  me,"  said  Peter 
rather  stiffly,  annoyed  to  find  himself  at  a  loss 
for  words.  "I  thought — that  is,  I  wanted  to 
inquire  how  you  were.  Dr.  Whiteside  said  you 
were  leaving  soon." 

Seville  looked  not  quite  so  astonished. 
".\nd  that  reassured  you?"  she  murmured 
-wickedly. 

She'd  caught  him  again.  Peter  admitted  it, 
with  a  rueful  smile.  "I  really  didn't  mean 
that,  you  know.  I — I  wanted  to  see  you.  Fact 
is,  I  rather  thought—"  he  broke  off,  confused 
again. 

But  SesiUe  wouldn't  let  him  off.  She  had 
an  uncanny  knack  of  reading  his  mind.  "You 
thought  I'd  be  back  again?  Oh,  no,  really — 
one  cracked  head  is  all  you  can  have  to  your 
credit." 

Peter  smiled  engagingly.  He  gave  her  credit 
for  holding  her  own.  "I  say,"  he  said  frankly, 
"I  may  be  all  in  the  %VTong.  But  give  me  my 
due  for  one  thing — I  took  a  chance  on  your 
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cutting  me  cold,  you  know.  Though  I'm  glad 
you  didn't.    I — I'd  really  like  to  be  friends." 

For  a  moment  Seville  eyed  him,  then  she 
smiled,  in  the  most  friendly  manner.  "All 
right,"  she  said  suddenly.    "We  will  be." 

It  was  amazing,  the  pleased  feeling  Peter 
had.  ".\nd  will  you — I  mean,  I'd  like  it 
awfully  if  you'd  dine  with  me — sometime." 

SevUle  looked  interested.  "Tonight?"  It 
was  evident  that  Se\'ille  was  going  more  than 
half  way  in  burj'ing  her  hatchet.  And  Peter, 
who  frankly  hadn't  expected  things  to  move 
quite  this  rapidly,  found  himself  saying  eagerly, 
"If  you  will!"  It  wasn't  until  he  was  out  in 
the  street  again  that  he  recalled  he  had  gone 
there  merely  to  inquire  after  her  health,  not  to 
ask  for  both  her  friendship  and  her  company  at 
dinner. 

"NJOT  that  he  didn't  enjoy  that  dinner — he 
■'-^did.  .\nd  the  several  that  followed  it.  As 
for  Seville,  she  suspected  that  in  the  back  of  his 
mind  he  still  thought  curious  things  about  her, 
but  she  refused  to  let  them  bother  her.  .After 
all,  she  liked  him,  and  Se\'illc  was  a  person  who 
lived  a  very  full  and  delightful  life  by  realizing 
what  she  liked  and  enjoying  it. 

In  the  month  that  followed,  Seville  Haw- 
thorne and  Peter  Dunsany  saw  each  other  a 
good  many  times,  sometimes  by  accident, 
sometimes  by  Peter's  planning.  Which  should, 
in  the  interests  of  romance,  have  resulted  in  but 
one  thing — Peter  falling  in  love  with  her.  But 
he  didn't.  It  was  Seville  who  did  the  falling  in 
love. 

Not  that  she  wanted  to.  Not  that  she  in- 
tended to.  She  simply  did,  and  when  it  had 
happened  she  didn't  know  what  to  do  about  it, 
Peter  having  made  it  plain  to  her  that  love  was 
a  thing  he  had  no  intention  of  indulging  in.  It 
was  while  she  found  herself  in  this  situation 
that  Courtney  Rondel  crossed  her  path. 

Now  Courtney  Rondel,  who  followed  the 
same  profession  as  Peter  Dunsany  and  had 
almost  as  great  a  prestige  to  his  credit,  was 
many  things  that  Peter  was  not.  Courtney, 
who  had  never  known  a  stage  minus  a  camera, 
thrived  on  publicity.  He  counted  his  con- 
quests by  the  dozen  and  was,  altogether,  a 
dangerous  and  combustible  person  to  walk  into 
the  life  of  a  girl  who  was  fighting  against  caring 
for  3  man.    Also,  he  amused  Seville. 

He  made,  indeed,  a  very  good  job  of  amusing 
Seville.  The  first  week  he  met  her  he  made 
live  engagements  with  her.  And  because 
Seville  was  a  little  bewildered  by  the  person 
she'd  turned  out  to  be — falling  in  love  with  a 
man  who  thought  her,  at  best,anad-4'enturess — 
she  gave  a  very  good  imitation  of  a  lady 
captivated  by  Hollywood's  Don  Juan. 

The  first  time  Peter  heard  about  Seville  and 
Courtney  Rondel,  he  lifted  his  eyebrows  in  a 
distinctly  British  manner.  The  fourth  tinie,  he 
told  himself  that,  evidently,  not  finding  him 
good  material,  Seville  had  turned  her  eyes  upon 
more  available  property.  But  the  tenth  time 
found  him  not  quite  so  philosophical.  He  told 
himself  he  was  disappointed  in  her,  which  was 
a  masculine  way  of  sa>'ing  he  was  surprised  at 
her  choice  of  men.  In  fact,  after  seeing  her  at 
least  a  half  dozen  times  «ith  the  gallant  Court- 
ney, he  got  decidedly  hot  under  the  collar. 
More — he  got  cynical. 

"TT  was  in  his  cynical  mood  that  he  accepted 
-••an  invitation  to  somebody's  dinner,  a  thing 
he  seldom  did.  Did  he  e.xpect  to  find  Seville 
there?  Certainly  not.  But  he  wasn't  sur- 
prised when  he  did. 

She  was,  he  thought,  lovelier  looking  than  he 
had  realized.  He  made  up  his  mind  to  leave 
early,  before  the  dancing  started.  He  found 
himself,  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  dance,  still 
waiting  for  a  chance  to  dance  with  her. 

At  last  he  found  it,  and  Seville  gave  him  his 
dance,  without  a  thought  to  the  gentleman  to 
whom  she'd  promised  it.  After  all,  hadn't  she 
given  Peter  Dunsany  her  heart?  W' hy  hesitate, 
then,  about  a  dance?  But  she  didn't  enjoy  it 
much,  perhaps  because  Peter  wore  a  grim  man- 
ner and  had  very  little  to  say. 

Peter,  too,  found  the  dance  disappointing. 
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SHE  used  to  get  a  genuine  thrill  out  of  start- 
ing off  on  a  shopping  tour.  No  more.  She 
dreaded  it  now — just  as  she  dreaded  going  to 
parties  or  dances  with  her  husband.  She  was 
always  "too  tired." 

So  many  women — even  in  this  enlightened 
age — do  not  realize  that  feminine  health  depends 
to  a  great  extent  on  attention  to  delicate  phases 
of  their  toilette  which  should  not  be  neglected. 

The  modern  science  of  feminine  hygiene — 
correctly  practised — protects  and  preserves  a 
woman's  healthfulness  and  youthfulness  .  • .  but 
it  must  be  correctly  practised. 

Do  not  follow  outworn  superstitions  in  this 
critical  matter.  Get  the  facts  about  feminine  h)- 
giene.  The  makers  of  "Lysol"  Disinfectant  offer 
you,  free,  a  booklet,  prepared  at  their  request 
by  an  eminent  woman  physician.  It  answers  the 
intimate  questions  you  would  like  to  ask  her  in 
person.  It  is  called  "The  Scientific  Side  of  Health 
and  Youth."  Simply  send  the  coupon  below. 

In  the  meantime,  take  no  chances.  Buy  a 
bottle  of  "Lysol"  Disinfectant  at  your  druggist's 
today.   Full  directions  come  with  every  bottle. 

Sole  Distributors:  Lehn  &  Fink,  Inc.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

"Lehn  &Fjnk  Serenade"— WJZ  and  14other  stations  associated  with 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company — every  Thursday  at  7  p.  m., 
Eastern  Standard  time;  6  p.  m..  Central  Standard  time. 
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LEHN  &  FINK,  Inc.,  Soh  Distribuiors,  Dept,  245.  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 
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In  the  middle  of  it  he  guided  Se\-ille  through  an 
open  doorway  and  out  upon  a  terrace.  "I 
shan't  give  her  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  I'm 
disappointed  in  her,"  thought  Peter  to  himself. 
And  he  said,  suddenly,  "I  never  thought  you 
were  like  this." 

■■npHIS?"  Seville  wondered  if  she'd  stepped 

-*-  on  his  togs. 

"Falling — for  a  chap  like  Rondel,"  snapped 
Peter,  quite  forgetting  his  determination  not 
to  mention  any  names. 

Seville  sent  him  a  slanting  glance  from  her 
amazing  blue  eyes.  "Well."  she  sighed,  "you 
never  cantell  whom  you  will  fall  for.  j-ou  know." 

"Women,"  remarked  Peter  grimly,  "are  all 
alike." 

"Did  you  expect  to  fmd  them  all  different?" 

"I  expected  to  tind  you  different!"  he  e.x- 
ploded. 

That  rather  nettled  Seville.  "Now,  look 
here,  Peter  Dunsany,"-  she  said  logically, 
"you  never  expected  to  find  me  one  way  or  the 
other.  Besides,  you  don't  care  a  button  what  I 
am.  And  an)'-»a>-,  I  can't  see  why  you  make 
such  a  fuss  because  I  tind  Courtney  Rondel 
amusing." 

"Fuss!"  snorted  Peter,  curiously  upset  for  a 
man  who  cared  nothing  about  women.  "I'm 
not  making  any  fuss!  It's  nothing  to  me,  one 
way  or  the  other.  I'm  just  surprised,  that's  all." 

"But  why?"  persisted  Seville.  She  really 
wanted  to  know. 

"You're  not  like — that  is,  I  didn't  think  you 
were  like  these  flappers  who  think  a  movie  hero 
is  a  dream  come  true.  Why.  how  anxone  who 
can  play  Debussy  as  you  do — " 


"What  a  lot  you've  got  to  learn  about 
women,"  sighed  Seville.  "  I  might  play  a  harp 
like  the  Heavenly  Host,  and  still  lose  both  my 
head  and  my  heart  to  the  wTong  man!" 

"Then  you  do  lo\'e  him!  You  actually  love 
him!" 

Seville  flung  up  her  golden  head.  "And 
what  if  I  do?" 

"All  right,"  said  Peter  shortly.  "Have  it 
your  own  way.  It's  none  of  my  business,  any- 
way." 

"No,  it  really  isn't,"  retorted  Seville  sweet- 
l_v,  and  she  went  back  to  her  dancing.  But  she 
felt  furious,  and  reckless,  too,  because  she  was 
so  miserable. 

She  wished  she  could  hurt  Peter  Dunsany 
the  way  he  was  hurting  her. 

CHE  had  her  chance — to  defy  him,  at  any 
'-'rale — later  that  very  evening.  It  all  came 
about  when  Courtney  Rondel  asked  her  to  fly 
with  him  the  next  morning — to  be  the  first 
person  he'd  take  up,  after  earning  his  pilot's 
license. 

Se\'ille  accepted  thoughtlessly,  not  realK" 
intending  to  go.  She  thought  too  much  of 
her  neck  to  risk  it  with  Courtney  Rondel.  Hut 
the  news  got  around,  as  news  will  among 
people  who  li\e  on  gossip,  and  when  she  was 
standing  near  the  door,  waiting  for  Courtney 
to  caU  his  car,  she  heard  Peter  Dunsany's 
voice  at  her  elbow.  He  was  saying,  sharplj-, 
"What's  this  I  hear  about  you  riding  with 
Rondel?" 

"  .\eroplane,"  explained  Seville  absently. 
"He's  just  got  his  license — or  whatever  it  is 
you  have  to  take  people  up." 


WHETHER  you  are 
taking  yoursum- 
mer  wet  or  dry 
— whether  you  prefer 
sun  baths,  sea- baths  or 
the  sports  of  the  inlands, 
treat  your  skin  to  Fros- 
tilla.  It's  the  favorite  of 
both  "wets"  and  "drys  " 
and  it  holds  first  place 
in  the  affections  of  this 
sun-blessed  world. 

The  reason  for  this  pop- 
ularity is  so  simple: — Prostilla  saves  your  ski, 

In  the  face  of  summer's  sun  and  sand,  wind 
and  waves,  this  soothing  lotion  protects  faces, 
arms  and  legs.  A  few  drops,  patted  on  in  the 
morning,  vanish  without  a  trace  of  stickiness. 
But  they'll  make  your  skin  safe  for  the  day's 
exposure  .  .  .  and  will  keep  it  lovely  for  the 
evening  time. 

Whether  you  bathe,  sail,  swim,  hike,  motor, 
golf,  or  just  bask  in  the  sun — trust  your  skin 
to  fragrant  Frostilla.  You'll  never  know  the 
discomforts  of  chafing,  the  annoyance  of  ap- 
pearing powderless,  or  the  exasperation  of  a 
dry,  over-reddened  complexion. 

Play  in  the  sun — but  play  safe.  Use  Frostilla! 

Frostilla  is  30c  and  $1,  at  aU  stores  in  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada.  An  attractive,  useful  sample  sent  FREE 
on  request.  Dept.  645  ,  The  Frostiila  Co.,  Elmira, 
N.  Y..  and  Toronto,  Can.  ( Sales  Reps. :  Harold  F. 
Ritchie  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Mad.  Ave.  at  34th  St.,  N.  Y.  C.) 


This  is  the  house  that  Van  Dine  built.  Or  rather  S.  S.  Van  Dine 
designed  it  and  Paramount  built  it  for  the  picture  version  of  "The 
Greene  Murder  Case."  It  would  take  a  whole  flock  of  X's  to  mark 
the  spots  where  the  bodies  were  found,  for  this  is  the  famous  death 
mansion  itself 
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"Of  course,  youre  not  going!"  Peter  said  it 
with  finality. 

Seville  made  up  her  mind  to  go.  "Of  course 
I  am.    I  wouldn't  miss  it  for  the  world." 

His  eyes  met  hers.    "It's — rank  suicide 
cried. 

Seville's  heart  gave  a  jump.  "Don't  you 
want  me  to  go?" 

But  Peter  froze.  "It  is  nothing  to  me,"  he 
said  stiffly.  "  But  I  think  you  ought  to  realize 
— the  risk.    Rondel  is  a  novice." 

Seville  flung  up  her  head.  Why  couldn't  he 
be  human — just  once!  "I'm  not  afraid  of 
risks,"  she  said  scornfully.  "And  I  like  excite- 
ment." She  turned  towards  Courtney  Rondel, 
waiting  beyond  the  door. 

PETER  let  her  go — four  steps.  Then  he  went 
after  her.  He  was  in  a  most  curiously  un 
settled  state  of  mind.  He  said,  hurriedly,  "  1 
wish  you'd  —  reconsider.  I — I  really  don'l 
want  you  logo." 

But  Seville  wasn't  to  be  stopped  now.  She 
wanted  to  be  defiant,  just  why,  she  didn'tknow. 
"I  don't  think  you  know  what  you  want,"  she 
told  Peter  Dunsany,  and  she  hurried  on  to  the 
man  waiting  for  her. 

Peter  Dunsany  had  a  beastly  time  of  it  that 
night,  when  he  was  alone.  He  thought  of 
Rondel  and  the  long  list  of  women  who  had 
loved  and  been  loved  b>'  liim.  It  was  sickening 
to  think  of  Seville — lo\ely,  gay,  careless  Seville 
— in  that  gala.xy.  He  thought  of  phoning  Ron- 
del— -asking  him  to  give  up  that  crazy  flying 
notion — and  knew  what  little  good  it  would  do. 
And  at  last,  just  as  the  dawn  was  creeping  o\er 
Beverly  Hills,  he  thought  of  Se\ille  as  he 
had  first  seen  her,  lying  in  a  white,  still  heap 
on  his  floor.  Then  he  saw  her,  crumpled  and 
broken,  lying  among  the  wreckage  of  a  faUen 
plane.  The  thought  was  unendurable.  Peter, 
with  a  nice,  conservative,  English  oath  on  his 
lips,  sent  for  his  car.  Let  Seville  think  him  a 
fool — let  her  say  what  she  liked — he  wasn't 
going  to  let  her  fly  that  morning! 

He  drove  much  faster  than  the  law  allowed, 
but  even  so  Peter  Dunsany  didn't  reach  the 
flying  field  until  after  nine.  .\nd  he  knew,  the 
moment  he  stopped  his  car,  that  something  had 
happened. 

His  heart,  closing  like  a  vise,  told  him  e\en 
before  he  sensed  the  feeUng  of  something  un- 
foreseen and  terrible  that  hovered  over  the 
groups  of  men  standing  around. 

Peter  caUed  one  of  them,  a  mechanic  he 
knew,  over  to  his  car.  He  said,  "Has  Rondel 
gone  up  yet,  Davis?" 

T^.WIS,  the  mechanic,  looked  at  him  queerl)-. 
-'-^His  mouth  was  taut,  his  face  grey. 
"Haven't  you  heard?"  he  asked  slowly. 

"Heard!  Heard  what?  My  God,  man, 
what's  happened?" 

"Cracked  up,"  muttered  Davis.  "He  took 
the  air  at  eight.  Twenty  minutes  later — " 
Davis  Nviped  a  wet  forehead. 

Peter  heard  his  own  voice,  as  if  from  far 
away.    "He — was  alone?    He — -was  he  hurt?" 

"He  was  hurt,  aU  right,"  returned  the 
mechanic  grimly.  "I  reckon  he'll  pull  through, 
though  he  won't  do  any  love-making  for  many 
a  moon.    But  the  young  lady  with  him—" 

Peter  looked  out  over  the  field.  The  sun- 
light, turning  the  hangar  roofs  to  sUver,  hurt 
his  eyes.    He  said,  dully,  "Dead?" 

"God,  yes!"  Davis  wiped  his  face  again. 
"I  tell  you — it  gets  a  guy — a  girl — " 

Peter  switched  his  engine  on.  He  drove  his 
car  away — blindly — through  the  sunlight.  He 
found  himself  on  a  road  leading  out  of  town. 
He  followed  it,  dazed  and  shaken.  He  tried  to 
tell  himself,  "Seville — dead!"  But  it  didn't 
register.  Nothing  did — but  the  agony  that 
thickened  his  throat,  clutched  his  heart.  Oh, 
Peter  knew  now  what  he  wanted.  He  thought 
of  the  last  words  Seville  had  said  to  him! 

He  drove,  he  didn't  know  where  and  cared 
less.  Driving  was  a  form  of  physical  relief 
from  the  mental  agony  that  gripped  him.  He 
lost  all  track  of  time  and  place.  He,  an  empty 
shell  of  a  man,  drove  through  an  empty  world. 

And  then  he  was  home  again.    He  hadn't 
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MILLIONS  of  women  have  learned 
to  depend  on  Kotex  within  the 
last  ten  years.  It  has  brought  better 
health,  greater  peace-of-mind  under  try- 
ing conditions.  Now  comes  an  added 
advantage.  Kotex  scientists  have  dis- 
covered (and  patented)  a  process  that 
deodorizes,  safely  and  completely.  After 
several  years  of  research,  the  one  re- 
maining problem  in  connection  with 
sanitary  pads  is  solved! 

Amazingly  absorbent  and  softer 
than  ever 

Cellucotton  absorbent  wadding,  which 
fills  Kotex,  is  5  times  more  absorbent 
than  cotton  itself  It  takes  up  16  times 
its  own  weight  in  moisture.  The  iden- 
tical material  used  in  85  %■  of  the  lead- 
ing hospitals  of  the  country,  Cellucot- 
ton absorbent  wadding  is  preferred  by 
surgeons  for  its  softness  and  hygienic 
comfort. 

No  more  bulky  outlines 

The  feeling  of  being  conspicuous  be- 
cause of  the  bulkiness  of  old-time 
methods  is  gone,  too.  Kotex  pads  are 
rounded  and  tapered  so  there  is  no 
evidence  of  sanitary  proteaion  when 


Softer  gauze, 

softer  filler  to  end 

chafing 

2  — Corners   rounded  and 

tapered  for  inconspicuous 
proteaion. 

J)— Deodorizes,  safely,  thor- 
oughly by  a  patented  proc- 
ess. 

4— Adjustable  filler  may  be 
changed  as  your  needs 
change. 

5— It  is  easily  disposed  of 

45c  for  12  at  drug,  dry  goods 
or  department  stores,  singly  in 
vending  cabinets  through 
West  Disinfecting  Co. 

Kotex  Company,  180  N. 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 


L__ 


worn.  You  may  adjust  layers  of  filler 
as  needed— a  thing  all  women  appreci- 
ate. There  is  a  new  softness,  because 
both  filler  and  gauze  have  been  spe- 
cially treated.  Finally,  Kotex  is  so  easy 
to  dispose  of,  eliminating  all  need  of 
laundering— a  factor  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  every  woman! 

Korex 

The  new  Sanitary  Pad  which  deodorizes 


When  jou  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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Beitx  banishes  forever  the  oothersome 
safety  pin  — insteaa,  the  pao  is  gripped 
■with  a  tiny  immaculately  clean  bit  of 
celluloia  especially  aesigneo  for  abso- 
lute security. 

X/ainty,  solt  elastic  makes  Beltx  com- 
lortaole  ana  give«  a  Ireeaom  heretofore 
unkno^v^n.  Wide  enough  for  security, 
yet  -wrill  not  crease  or  chafe. 
Beltx  is  aesignea  to  oe  vornlo^*'  on  the 
hips,  litting  just  snug  — it  never  pulls  or 
binds  —  as  does  the  old  style,  'waistline 
sanitary  belt. 

Instantly  adjustable  to  hip  measurement 
in  the  belt  line,  trom  22  inches  to  42 
inches^to  height  in  the  tab  length-^it 
ineets  every  requirement  of  a  personal 
beltby  simple  adjustment 'With  tiny  slides. 
5o  diminutive — it  is  easily  tucked  away 
in  a  corner  of  your  purse. 
In  colors  — to  match  your  lingerie.  A 
charming  and  acceptable  "little  gift.'* 
Price  $1,  tkree  for  $2.  W^rite  today. 

Belix 


If  not  /.  ,       \il 

available  h   .  /     *.  \  \ 

at  your  \    \  t\\\     Tjk 

favorite  It  ''i  \    f?rV.!B 

store  \    ■■  /    \  JV^  W 

—Write  V  U —   -.J'^^ 
Direct 

■^^         .  /■ 

®'~-"-*^  *•- 

GLEN  MARIANNE  SHEA 

Bell  Telephone  Bldg. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  ""^^^ 

Please  send  me BELTX  personal  ^-- 

belts  for  which  I  enclose  $ .It  is 

understood  that  I  may  return  belt  for  refund  if  not  satis- 
fied. ($1.00for  one;  3  for  $2.00). 

Checfc  Colors  Desired  D  Orchid  D  Peach  D  Flesh 

Name : . 

Address _ -1256 


It  was  her 
Or  an  image 
But  a  great 


intended  to  go  home,  but  there  he  was.  He 
told  himself  he  must  go  somewhere — do  some- 
thing— but  what  was  there  to  do?  Seville  was 
dead. 

He  walked  up  the  curving  path  from  the 
garage  to  his  door.  He  stumbled  as  he  walked, 
but  he  wasn't  conscious  of  that.  He  found  the 
door — ^opened  it — and  stood  as  if  death  had 
touched  him.  too.  For  there,  standing  before 
him,  was  Seville. 

It  wasn't   Seville,  of  course, 
ghost.    Or  a  trick  of  the  shadows, 
conjured  up  out  of  his  own  heart, 
cry  broke  from  Peter's  lips. 

"Oh,  Seville — why  didn't  I  know  in  time! 
I  love  you — do  you  hear.  I  love  you — and  you 
are  dead!" 

The  ghost  moved,  came  to  him.  It  said,  in 
Seville's  unforgettable  voice,  "Peter — my  dear 
— I'm  not  dead."  She  put  a  hand  upon  his 
arm  to  prove  that  fact. 

"prCTER  caught  her  in  his  arms.  He  kissed  her 
■'- ■ — oh, 'Seville  was  alivel  That  kiss  proved 
that.     He  said,  huskily,  "They  told  me — " 

Seville's  mouth  was  tremulous.  "I  know.  I 
knew  you'd  think  it  was  me — that's  why  I 
came  here.  I  couldn't  make  myself  go  up,  after 
all.  And  he — Courtney — took  one  of  the 
girls  from  the  office.    Poor  little  girl — " 

Much,  much  later,  Peter  looked  at  Seville 
sheepishly. 

"I've  been  a  fool,"  he  said.  "But — do  you 
think  you  could — marr\'  me?''" 

Seville  wasn't  sure.  "There's  one  thing 
first,"  she  told  him  firmly.  "Tell  me  why,  in 
the  name  of  madness,  you  accused  me  of  break- 
ing your  nice  iron  gate  on  purpose  that  first 
night?  .\nd  tried  to  hustle  me  out  of  your 
door,  broken  head  and  all?  .\nd  why,  while 
you're  answering  f|ijestions,  did  jou  say  all 
those  beastly  things  about  my  game — and  that 
rubbish  about  risking  my  neck  to  meet  you?" 

PETER  looked  at  her  helplessly.  He  wished 
she  wouldn't  dig  up  buried  skeletons.  "  Look 
here,"  he  said  pleadingly,  "can't  we  forget  all 
that?" 

"Forget?  Forget?  I  %vish  you'd  tell  me 
what  there  is  to  forget !  Peter — much  as  I  love 
you — and  that's  a  lot — I  won't  budge  a  step 
towards  marrying  you  until  you  answer  every 
question!     Fact!" 

"Then,  "  returned  Peter  grimly,  "if  you  will 
lia\e  it — I  heard  you,  you  see,  talking  me  over 
ijefore  I  ever  met  you." 

"You  heard  me — talking  you  over?"  Seville 
stared  at  him. 

"At  Matton's,"  said  Peter  miserably.  "You 
were  lunching  with  somebody  called  Claire. 
I  knew  your  \oice,  when  3'ou  tumbled  in  my 
<loor  that  night — and  besides,  she  called  you 
Seville." 

"You  say,  you  heard  me  talking  about  you? 
\ctually,  about  you?" 

Peter  nodded  stiffly.     He  wasn't  enjoying 


this.  "If  you  must  have  it,  you  said,  I  think, 
'I'm  going  to  get  Peter  the  Great  or  die  in  the 
attempt.'  I  shouldn't  have  listened — but 
hearing  my  name — " 

Seville  looked  suddenly  alert.  "They  do 
call  you  that,  don't  they!" 

"They  do.  You  also  complimented  my — 
swagger,  you  called  it.  You  said  you  would 
stumble  on  me  unawares.  \^ou — but  I  say, 
Seville-  " 

"pOR  Seville,  from  staring  at  him  with  eyes 
•*-  growing  wider  and  rounder,  had  gone  off  into 
peals  of  laughter.  E\en  as  he  stopped,  non- 
plused, she  collapsed  weakly  on  a  chair,  limp 
from  merriment. 

"I  must  say,"  said  Peter  somewhat  testily, 
"I  don't  see — " 

"Oh,  Peter!  Stop!  Stop!"  Seville  wiped 
the  tears  from  her  eyes.  "And  )'ou  thought — 
oh,  dear  me — you  actually  thought — " 

"I  wish  you'd  stop  laughing,"  said  Peter 
glumly.    "I  don't  see  the  joke,  myself." 

"But — "  Seville  went  off  into  another  gale 
of  hysterics.    "You  thought — I  meant  you!" 

"Well,  who  in  thunder  did  you  mean?"  cried 
Peter,  who  had  had  just  about  enough  of  this. 

Seville  pulled  herself  to  her  feet.  "I'll  show 
you,"  she  giggled.  "I  gave  him  to  Hawley — to 
feed!    Wait — I'll  show  you!" 

Out  of  the  room  she  went,  arul  back  she 
came,  with  something  small  and  furry  in  her 
arms.  She  put  it  down  and  it  swaggered,  like 
a  dignified  old  gentleman,  across  the  room.  It 
contemplated  Peter  testily,  through  two  bored 
little  eyes. 

"It's — a  dog!"  ga.sped  Seville,  rather  un- 
necessarily, since  Peter  had  eyes  of  his  own. 
"  He's — a  very  famous  show  dog — Imperial  Jap- 
anese spaniel!  He's — Peter  the  tJreat.  Hon- 
estly, he  is!  Look  him  up  in  the  dog  annals  of 
.\merica.  Rosa  Rosina,  the  star,  owned  him. 
I  wanted  him!  I  came  to  Hollywood,  to  get 
him!  But,  of  course,  I  wasn't  going  to  ask  to 
buy  him  outright — hke  that.  She'd  have 
doubled  his  price!  I  meant  to  sort  of  stumble 
on  him — fall  in  love  with  him — let  her  know  I 
just  had  to  have  him!    Oh — Peter,  dariing — " 

Peter  felt  smaller  than  the  midget  who  sat 
eyeing  him  disdainfully  from  the  middle  of  a 
pillow.  "My  hat!"  breathed  Peter.  "And 
that's  called  Peter  the  Great!"  He  looked  at 
Seville  sheepishly.    "DarHn;g,  can  you  forgive 


SEVILLE,  it  seemed,  could.     Peter  kissed 
her.     Then  he  said  firmly,  "But  one  thing 
is  certain — he  gets  a  new  name!" 

The  four  pounds  of  pedigree  on  the  soft 
pillow  looked  languidly  at  Peter  Dunsany. 
"Yap,  yap,"  said  the  four  pounds  disdainfully. 
Then  he  licked  his  little  black  nose  with  a  red, 
indiflferent  tongue.  One  name  was  as  good  as 
another  to  an  Imperial  Japanese  spaniel,  who 
counted  more  aristocrats  among  his  ancestors 
than  Peter  could. 


Hollywood — A  Manless  Town 


[  CO.VTINUEU  FROM  P.VGE  43  | 


menless  women  are  careful  not  to  infringe  upon 
the  rights  of  the  girls  with  boy  friends. 

Those  who  don't  go  in  for  the  code  are 
ostracized.  Alice  White  doesn't  exactly  con- 
form to  the  rules.  She  gets  'em  when  she  can 
and  how.  .And  she  takes  'em  away  from  the 
other  girls  if  the  opportunity  presents  itself. 
.\s  a  result,  this  blonde  vamp  is  hated  by  the 
sisterhood. 

Joan  and  Doug,  Gary  and  Lupe,  Sue  and 
Xick,  Bebe  and  Ben  have  a  better  chance  for 
happiness  in  Hollywood  than  anj-where  else. 
The  wild  sirens  are  not  allowed  to  do  their 
wildest. 

The  unattached  young  women  respect  the 
ingenuity  it  required  on  the  part  of  the  lucky 
femme  with  a  bov  friend. 


So  come  to  Hollywood,  young  man,  and 
bring  your  purse  along.    And  stay,  oh  do  stay! 

For  there  are  plenty  of  girls  on  the  shelf. 
There  are  plenty  of  them  who  want  Romance 
and  a  Moon  and  Young  Love  and  all  the  other 
things  Marian  Harris  sings  about. 

.And  who  in  Hollywood  can  give  romance? 
Ham  actors?  Conceited,  selfish  actors  who 
don't  know  what  it  means  when  the  lady  of 
that  particular  evening  says  pointedly,  "I'm 
wearing  an  orcltid  dress  tonight"?  ISlen  who 
talk  about  themselves  and  demand  an  audience 
along  with  every  bowl  of  chili  they  buy? 

In  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  Hollywood 
is  as  manless  as  ringside  seats  at  the  weekly 
prize  fights. 

That  romance  you  see  is  only  for  the  camera. 


Every  advertisement  in  PHOTOPLAY  M.iGAZIXE  is  guaranteed. 
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How  They  Manage 
Their  Homes 

[  CONTINUED  FROM  I'AGE  78  1 


Her  friends  .  .  .  "Oh,  Daisy  is  my  best  girl 
friend  and  \'iola  Sliore,  the  writer.  I  don't  run 
with  picture  people  much,  y<5U  know — just 
piclc  up  my  friends  from  anywhere  when  I  like 
them  .  .  .  they  may  be  distinguished  or  they 
may  be  manicure  girls.  IMost  of  my  friends 
are  ones  I  knew  before  I  paid  income  tax  .  .  . 
and  their  names  wouldn't  mean  a  thing  to 
anybody.  I  haven't  any  boy-friends  now  .  .  . 
npt  beau.x,  I  mean.  Just  one  back  in  New 
York  .  .  .  he'll  be  out  soon,  then  I'll  have  a 
beau  again." 

CLARA  takes  two  baths  a  day,  night  and 
morning,  hot,  with  fancy  salts  in  them,  and 
a  cold  shower  after.  She  loves  to  play  bridge, 
to  swim  in  a  pool,  but  not  in  the  ocean;  some 
tenjnis  and  a  mere  soi{ptoii  of  golf.  She  owns 
what  she  calls  a  "little  shack"  at  Malibu 
Beach,  however. 

"  .\11  the  laundrj-  for  both  houses  costs  about 
S40  a  month.'  reveals  Daisy.  "Clara's  bed 
is  changed  every  day,  and  when  we  entertain 
at  the  beach  for  a  week-end  I  spend  about 
$25  on  food,  but  at  home  I  can  feed  us  all, 
four  servants  included,  for  .S.'iO  a  week.  I 
buy  as  much  wholesale  as  possible." 

Clara  loves  to  drive  her  own  car,  a  big,  open 
one,  vepi'  sport j' — "as  I  like  lots  of  air,"  she 
says  with  a  grin. 

There's  a  dog,  too,  named  "Bo,"  a  Spitz- 
collie,  all  white,  whose  kennel  occupies  one 
corner  of  the  garden. 

There  are  two  gardens,  one  of  them  just 
wee,  with  honeysuckle  and  roses.  Three  baby 
eucah-ptus  trees  dot  the  lawn.  Behind  this  is 
the  big  gymnasium,  with  rowing  apparatus, 
punch  balls,  acting  bars,  pulleys,  medicine 
balls,  skipping  ropes,  etc.  Here  Clara  exercises 
for  an  hour  before  dinner  nearly  e\'ery  night — 
when  she  is  not  working  late.  The  walls  are 
adorned  with  college  pennants  sent  to  Clara 
by  ardent  college  boys. 

The  other  garden  is  at  the  side  of  the  house, 
surrounded  by  a  tall,  pine  hedge,  which  makes 
it  possible  for  Clara  to  take  sunbaths  here  in 
complete  privacy. 

The  grand  totals  for  the  furniture  and  equip- 
ment of  the  house  amount  to  823,306.7,^. 
Every  item  has  been  selected  by  Clara  herself, 
who  rexels  in  this  little  home.  Vou  see,  when 
I  first  interviewed  Clara  in  the  long  ago,  she 
was  very  new  to  luxury  of  any  kind.  She  was 
living  with  her  father  and  brother  in  a  little 
frame  house,  of  five  rooms,  with  the  minimum 
of  conveniences.  It  was  the  sort  of  house  that 
rents,  even  in  Hollywood,  for  about  S.^0  a 
month. 

The  dining  table  was  in  the  living  room, 
and  papa  and  brother  ate  dinner  in  their 
shirt-sleeves,  and  a  cuspidor  was  a  prominent 
bit  of  equipment. 

""DUT  I  really  don't  earn  as  much  as  people 
•'-'think  I  do,"  reveals  Clara.  "Vou  see,  I 
have  been  under  contract  for  a  long  time.  I  am 
getting  only  S2,800  a  week,  not  $5,000  as 
people  think.  I  do  a  lot  with  it,  too,  because 
I  have  some  aunts  and  uncles  back  East  that 
I  take  care  of,  and  then  there's  father, — I  still 
help  him.  ..."  (Father,  it  will  be  recalled, 
married  some  time  back.  He  also  tried  to  run 
a  restaurant  with  expensively  unprofitable 
results.)  ' 

Clara  has  improved  vastly  since  that  first 
interview.  She  has  become  natural,  friendly, 
easy,  less  alarmingly  self-conscious. 

The  elocution  lessons  are  not  making  her 
conversation  "stagey,"  for  she  has  that  pre- 
cious sa\ing  gift  of  humor  well  de\-eloped  now. 
She  is  a  very  hard-working,  ambitious,  little 
girl,  who  has  met  success  and  its  increasing 
responsibilities  with  poise  and  charm. 


COSMETICS   NEVER 

do  what  this  does— 


they  never  give 

your  sl<in  this 

rosy  natural 

GLOW 


It  does  not  come  from  rouge — nor  from  massaging — 
that  natural,  rose-like  coloring  of  those  whose  beauty 
is  a  legend.  The  glow  is  in  their  cheeks  not  on 
them — brought  there  by  a  simple,  never-failing  treat- 
ment that  any  girl  or  woman  can  use  with  wonder- 
ful success  herself — at  home. 

Tonight  —  in  a  half  hour  or  less  —  while  in  your  tub 
or  reading — you  can  prove  this.  You  can  endow 
yourself  with  those  seemingly  impossible  complexion 
advantages  held  by  the  enviable  princesses  of  film- 
land and  of  stageland  whose  whole  career  is  beauty. 

You  simply  cleanse  your  skin,  as  they  do,  clear  to 
the  depths  —  with  Boncilla  clasmic  pack.  Simply 
spread  it  over  the  face  and  neck  and  let  it  remain 
until  it  dries.  Then  wash  it  oS  —  and  what  a 
transformation  you  behold. 

Why  Boncilla  brings 
the  glow  of  roses 

All  traces  of  old  make-up  —  all  imbedded,  invisible 
grime  —  all  impurities  that  mar —  complexion  defects 
of  every  kind  yield  quickly  to  the  gende  but  positive 


MARY  PHILBIN  shoun  using  Boncilla  closmic 
pack  before  making  up  for  "Port  of  Dreams" 
Universci's  Jewel  Production, 


correcuve  properties  of  Boncilla  clasmic 
pack.  You  actually  feel  it  drawing  out  the 
aruioying  blemishes  —  bringing  the  Hush  of 
rosy  health  to  your  cheeks  —  a  convincing 
tingle  to  your  pores.  Then  when  the  sfein 
is  really  ready,  you  are  ready  for  creams, 
powders  and  other  supplementary  artifices 
— but  not  before. 

No  muscle-stretching  massage  —  no  similar 
looking  preparation — does  what  Boncilla  so 
positively  does,  as  the  beauties,  youthful 
and  mature,  of  some  50  difierent  countries 
testify.  It  is  the  only  clasmic  pack — and  the 
freshness,  the  vitality,  it  gives  even  a  long- 
neglected  skin  amazes  expert  dermatologists 
time  after  time,  in  cases  seemingly  hopeless. 
With  it  young  girls  can  emphasize  the 
beauty  of  complexions  already  lovely  — 
older  women  can  seem  to  drop  ten  years. 
It  is  the  only  facial  many  professional 
beauties  dare  trust. 


Any  toiletry  counter  can  supply  Boncilla 
clasmic  pack  in  tubes,  50c  and  $1.00;  in  jars 
$3.50.  Positively  guaranteed  to  bring  correc- 
tive results  or  Boncilla  refunds  the  money. 


VNOTE  :  Miss  Philbtn  voluntarily  tendered' 
tht  above  f>hotogTaf)hic  euidfitice  that  she  uses 
Boncilla  clasmic  pac}i.  BoncHlahahoratoriis^ 
Inc.,  gladlyuJelcomeotheTinteresting  testimo- 

*S  niais  but  neither  offer  nor  pay  mone>  /or  them., 


FOR   FIRST   USERS  ONLY-MAIL  PROMPTLY 

Professional  treatments  M  il  ^   ,  t,        .,,  j  j  .   -i  .       . 

at  smart  beauty  and  11  If  ^M  Order  your  Boncilla  requisites  at  drug  stores  and  toilet  coun- 

barbershois  t¥«    WW  ters.  That  is  the  best  way.  But  if  you  wish  totry  first. lUst  send 

everyuhere  11    i  11  My\  ■''■^  coupon   and  10c  to  Boncilla    Laboratories,  Inc.     Indian- 

mum  Mjm^t  apolis    Indiana,  and    an   introductory  package,  a  lull  weeks 

treatments,  will  be  mailed  you  prepaid. 
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BE  PREPARED 

-take  aiong  Ahsorhine,Jr. 

/"kFF  for  an  outing  —  miles  from 
^-^  home — suddenly  a  fall  bringing 
painful  sprains  and  bruises — the  day 
is  spoiled!  No,  it  need  not  be  if  ycu 
use  Absorbine,  Jr.  Rub  it  on  full 
strength  at  once.  It  will  reduce 
swelling;  draw  out  inflammation. 
Absorbine,Jr.is  antiseptic.  When  used 
full  strength  it  eliminates  the  danger 
of  infection  in  cuts,  skin  bruises, 
wounds  and  abrasions.  For  prompt 
relief  use  Absorbine,  Jr.  on  wrenches, 
muscular  aches,  sunburn,  insect  bites 
and  burns.  Keep  a  bottle  in  the  car. 
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balked  at  that  one — actually  refused  to  pay 
it  and  suggested  he  be  sued.  He  wasn't.  A 
compromise  was  made  at  a  much  lower  figure, 
which  was  still  a  lot  higher  than  an  ordinary 
mortal  would  have  been  asked  to  pay  for  a 
similar  bit  of  surgery. 

There  was  an  instance  where  a  medico  was 
forced  to  turn  his  patient,  a  famous  director, 
over  to  a  specialist.  In  doing  so  he  ad\-ised 
the  specialist  that  he  was  just  a  blithering 
idiot  if  he  charged  less  than  S5,000  for  the 
job.  The  speciaHst,  an  old-fashioned  young 
man,  submitted  a  reasonable  bill,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  the  first  doctor  who,  no  doubt, 
felt  that  such  a  pinchpenpy  scale  of  rates 
might  start  the  movie  great  to  believing  you 
could  really  be  cut  open  and  renovated  without 
having  to  mortgage  the  old  homestead. 

Of  course,  maybe  it  isn't  all  the  doctors' 
and  the  dentists'  fault.  There  is  always  this 
to  be  said:  if  it  only  cost  Gladys  Fitzfancy 
five  dollars  to  ha\'e  her  tooth  pulled  she  would 
probably  have  felt  rr\uch  worse  than  if  she 
had  left  it  where  it  was.  Only  five  dollars  for 
the  job!  Why,  you  couldn't  even  pull  a  tooth 
for  that,  let  alone  do  it  correctly.  And  there 
are  plenty  of  people  in  pictures  who,  if  they 
were  billed  a  mere  five  hundred  dollars  for  an 
appendix  operation,  would  worry  themselves 
to  death  for  fear  the  doctor  had  left  his 
scalpel  in  the  incision. 

npHE  advertising  racket.  There's  a  good 
■'■  one — well-organized,  conducted  by  experts 
and  highly  remunerative. 

There  are  a  number  of  trade  publications — 
some  powerful  and  influential,  some  insignifi- 
cant little  sheets — that  either  exist  or  pay 
extra  dividends  on  the  advertising  of  stars 
and  lesser  players  or  anyone  receiving  regular 
salary  checks.   It  goes  lilce  this: 

The  magazine  cooks  up  a  "special  number. " 
Perhaps  it's  in  honor  of  Mike  Zemansky,  the 
biggest  exhibitor  in  South  Dakota — he  owns 
all  the  theaters.  It's  Mike's  twentieth  anni- 
versary out  of  the  glove  business. 

A  fine  fellow,  ]\Iike,  a  power  in  the  industry. 
He  deser\-es  recognition,  a  monument  to  his 
achie\-ements.  Out  go  the  wily  salesmen  after 
the  stars.  They  request  a  page  of  personal 
advertising  for  this  great  tribute  to  Mike. 
The  impression  they  create  is  this:  Mike's 
a  funny  guy,  a  proud  old  fellow  who  takes 
care  of  his  friends. 

He's  certainly  going  to  be  interested  in 
knowing  who  remembers  him  and  who  doesn't. 
The  only  way  to  pay  him  tribute  is  to  buy  a 
page  in  this  special  number.  Won't  he  be 
ticlcled  to  see  your  picture  on  a  full  page  with 
something  nice  under  it  like,  "Good  luck, 
Mike?"  You  bet  he  will.  He'll  call  his  ad- 
vertising man  and  say,  "Pete,  look  at  the  nice 
thought  this  fellow  has  for  me.  The  next 
time  one  of  his  pictures  comes  to  town  give 
him  a  break — a  big  break." 

You  aren't  interested?  Now  listen — if  Mike 
doesn't  see  your  name  in  this  issue  he's  just 
as  likely  as  not  to  bar  your  pictures  from 
South  Dakota.  You've  got  to  play  ball  with 
these  fellows.    It's  good  business. 

You  stiU  aren't  interested?  Wait  a  minute. 
We've  always  played  ball  with  you.  We  ran 
pictures  of  you  in  (pause  while  card  is  con- 
sulted) twenty-two  of  our  issues  last  year. 
We've  always  shot  square  with  you. 

You  don't  want  to?  All  right,  just  wait 
until  we  re\dew  your  next  picture.  Just  wait 
and  see  what  kind  of  a  break  you  get. 

It's  a  lot  of  canal  water,  of  course.  ISIike 
probably  never  as  much  as  glances  at  the 
pages  of  paid  advertising.  But  it  works — you 
ha\'e  no  idea  how  well  it  works.  Thousands 
and  thousands  of  dollars  are  spent  by_  film 
stars  every  year  on  this  sort  of  advertising. 
It's  a  racket,  but  they  are  afraid  to  offend. 


It's  cheaper  to  buy  a  page  in  Mike's  special 
number,  even  if  it  hasn't  a  dime's  worth  of 
advertising  value. 

A  NEW  beach  club  is  being  organized.  The 
•'*■  promoters  want  some  prominent  names  to 
head  the  membership  list.  They  call  on  Regi- 
nald Merryweather,  a  star  of  the  first  water. 
They  would  be  honored  to  bestow  upon  him 
an  honorary  membership  at  absolutely  no  cost 
or  expense  to  himself.  That  sounds  reasonable 
to  Reginald,  so  he  accepts.  Six  months  later 
the  club  goes  broke,  with  a  huge  deficit.  Is 
Honorary  Member  Merryweather  stuck  for 
his  share  of  the  debts?   The  answer  is  "yes," 

Would  the  feminine  social  leaders  of  the 
metropolis  lend  themselves  to  a  racket?  How 
about  this  one? 

They  call  them  showers — same  old  variety — 
everybody  comes  and  brings  a  present. 
They've  spread  over  Hollywood  like  Texas 
fever  spread  over  the  cows.  They  are  held 
for  birthdays,  betrothals,  brides  and  babies. 
Imogene  is  being  married.  Gertrude  says, 
"I'll  hold  a  shower  for  you.  What  do  you 
need  most,  dearie?"  "I  could  use  a  complete 
set  of  table  crystal, "  says  Imogene.  Gertrude 
phones  out  the  invitations  with  specific  in- 
structions. "It's  a  crystal  shower,"  she  says. 
"We've  picked  out  a  set  of  crystal  down  at 
Blink's  that  we  think  she'll  like  and  we've 
decided  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for  everyone 
to  get  pieces  of  the  same  set."  She  neglects 
to  state  that  "we"  doesn't  mean  Lindbergh 
and  The  Spirit  of  St.  Louis.  It  means  Imogene 
and  Gertrude. 

But  they  fall  for  it — honest  they  do.  They 
trot  right  down  to  Blink's  and  buy  that  set  of 
crystal  for  Imogene,  who  has  money  enough 
to  buy  herself  ten  dozen  sets  of  crystal,  and 
hea\'en  help  the  one  who  arrives  last  and  has 
to  go  for  the  service  plates — the  oijy  thing 
left.  And  the  next  week  somebody  else  gives 
another  shower  for  Imogene  and  the  same 
set  of  guests  is  invited  and  has  to  run  down 
and  buy  something  else  for  the  blushing  bride. 

CH.\RITY— ah,  sweet  charity.  That's  a 
racket  that  leaves  a  bad  taste  in  the 
mouth.  The  district  attorney's  office  thought 
so,  too,  and  is  still  chasing  a  couple  of  bright 
lads  who  were  getting  rich  on  charity.  They 
would  go  to  some  worthy  organization  and 
offer  to  stage  a  benefit  in  its  behalf.  They 
would  either  guarantee  a  definite  sum  or 
work  on  a  percentage.  The  deal  closed,  they 
would  leap  on  their  bicycles  and  pedal  furiously 
for  the  hunting  ground  of  Hollywood. 

The  average  actor,  if  he  has  money  in  his 
pocket,  is  a  soft-hearted  cuss.  He  is  sincerely 
moved  by  a  plea  for  starving  children,  poor 
devils  fighting  tuberculosis,  suffering  of  any 
sort.  He  contributes  gladly  and  sometimes 
quite  generously.  It's  a  pity  that  these  sharp- 
shooters retain  perhaps  eighty  per  cent  for 
themselves  and  turn  over  twenty  per  cent 
to  the  charity.  Unfortunately,  as  soon  as 
one  phony  dodge  is  e\-posed,  some  smart 
fellow  comes  along  with  another. 

That  Coty  perfume  racket  was  a  slick  one. 
Just  before  Christmas  a  suave  young  man 
invaded  the  studios  and  contacted  the  men — 
stars  and  executives.  He  had  smuggled  in  a 
lot  of  fine  French  perfume  from  Mexico.  He 
was  offering  it  at  a  third  the  usual  price — 
great  Christmas  gift  for  the  ladies.  What 
kind  was  it?  Coty — you  know  about  Coty. 
He  showed  them  the  bottles,  Coty  bottles 
with  the  familiar  Coty  label.  He  let  them 
smell.  Some  of  them  recognized  the  fragrance. 
They  bought  a  lot  of  it — the  young  man 
literally  disposed  of  gallons,  at  a  third  of  the 
regular  price.  When  the  girls  opened  their 
Christmas  presents  there  was  no  great  rejoic- 
ing.   Some  of  them  inspected  the  bottles  care- 
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fully.  Coty?  Thelabelsdidn'tsay  Coty.  They 
said  Cody.  The  contents  didn't  smell  like 
Coty,  but  more  like  a  careless  mi.Nturc  of  bay 
rum.  rubbinfi  alcohol  and  essence  of  jockey 
club.  Well,  you  couldn't  have  the  boy  arrested 
for  that.  Maybe  he  did  say  Cody.  .\nd 
nobody  had  bothered  to  inspect  the  labels 
very  closely. 

There  are  dozens  of  rackets  tor  gaining 
entree  to  studios  and  stars  in  order  to  sell 
them  dozens  of  articles  they  don't  want  and 
couldn't  possibly  use.  There  is  the  acting 
school  racket — very  profitable — that  awards 
the  student  a  diploma  which  won't  even  gain 
its  holder  a  hearing  on  ]'overty  Row.  Talking 
pictures  ha\e  precipitated  a  deluge  of  \'ocal 
teachers,  voice  coaches  and  instructors  in 
every  dialect  from  Siamese  to  Milt  Gross. 

I  don't  suppose  all,  or  even  many,  of  these 
rackets  are  native  to  Hollywood.  It's  only 
that  the  town  has  a  stupendous  number  of 
loafers  to  work  them  and  a  positively  colossal 
number  of  suckers  to  fall  for  them. 

"pOR  the  benefit  of  glib-tongued  and  fleet- 
■'-  footed  young  men  who  might  be  interested  in 
turning  a  dishonest  dollar.  I  offer  the  one  that 
was  worked  on  me  as  recently  as  yesterday 
afternoon. 

I  was  not  at  home — naturally  wouldn't  be 
in  the  afternoon.  A  messenger  boy — just  a 
racketeer,  or  maybe  an  apprentice  racketeer, 
in  disguise — rang  the  doorbell.  He  carried  a 
neatly  wrapped  package.   The  maid  answered. 

"Package  for  Mr.  Rogers,"  said  this  fiend 
in  human  form.  "Two  dollars  and  sixty  cents 
collect." 

It  seemed  unusual,  but  it  sounded  plausible. 
The  trusting  girl  shook  four  quarters  and 
si.xteen  dimes  from  the  babj-'s  bank  and  paid 
the  wretch. 

"What's  in  the  package?"  my  wife  asked 
when  I  came  home. 

"Package?"  quoth  I. 

She  handed  it  to  me.  My  correct  name  and 
address  was  on  the  label. 

"That's  funny,"  I  said — and  opened  it. 
I  won't  keep  you  in  suspense.  For  S2.60  I 
had  purchased,  from  party  or  parties  unknown, 
an  empty  beer  bottle  and  a  badly  worn  and 
entirely  worthless  gentleman's  shoe. 


One  guess  is  as  good  as  another. 
The  triple-faced  gent  with  his 
chin  on  a  cloud  is  really  Alan 
Birmingham,  male  lead  of  "Mas- 
querade." Mr.  Birmingham  is 
pretending  to  be  the  moon  and 
fooling  no  one.  Now  see  here, 
Birmingham,  we  were  always 
brought  up  to  believe  there  was 
only  one  man  in  the  moon.  You 
can't  go  trying  to  blast  our  illu- 
sions like  that 
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MODERN  IZING  MOTHER  . . .  Epimh  Niimhtr  Siren 

Speed!  Life  is  all  ;i-:ingle  at  twen- 
ty. This  girl  of  today  travels  with- 
out an  anchor.  There's  too  much 
fun  ahead  for  thought  of  fear — too 
many  prizes  to  be  won  to  be  sat- 
isfied with  common  things.  Do 
older  people  really  object  —  are 
they  not  just  as  eager  in  spirit 
to  escape  drabness  and  drudgery 
and  feel  again  the  thrill  of  being 
young? 

Youth  knows  but  one  standard 
— the  best.  That  is  why  Modess 
has  succeeded.  The  country  over, 
it  has  been  accepted  as  convinc- 
ingly better.  More  comfortable, 
non-irritating,  safer. 

It  is  softer,  conforming  and 
without  clumsiness  because  of  a 
remarkable  new  filler  invented  by 
Johnson  &  Johnson,  world's  lead- 
ing makers  of  surgical  dressings. 
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This  filler  is  not  in  layers  with 
square  edges,  but  is  a  fluffy  mass 
like  cotton.  Amazingly  absorbent 
and  truly  disposable. 

The  sides  of  Modess  are  smooth- 
ly rounded.  The  gauze  is  cush- 
ioned with  a  film  of  downy  cotton 
for  added  comfort. 

Modess  is  deodorizing.  Labo- 
ratory tests  prove  it  to  be  most 
efficient  in  this  respect. 

Modess  is  made  in  one  size  only 
because  its  greater  efficiency  meets 
all  normal  requirements  without 
adjusting  size  of  pad.  A  box  lasts 
longer. 

Tvf  Modess.  We  are  positive  its 
gracious  ease  will  convince  you. 
It  costs  no  more  than  you  usu- 
ally pay. 

(/NtW  BRUNSWICK.  £/    N.J..U.S.A. 

II  'orld' s  largest  makers  of  surgical  dressings, 
bandages.  Red  Cross  absorbent  cotton,  etc. 
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(Pronounced  Mo-dess') 
SO  INFINITELY  FINER 
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EVEN  when  you  are  too  hurried  to  have 
a  bath  you  can  be  siu-e  that  no  odor 
of  perspirationwill  embarrass  you!  Dust 
on  Deodo — in  a  few  seconds! It's  saf- 
est to  use  it  every  single  day,  bath  or  not! 

For  this  delicately  scented  powder  de- 
odorant instantly  neutralizes  and  absorbs 
all  perspiration  and  body  odors! 

Dust  it  over  your  body  like  talc.  Rub 
it  under  your  arms.  Shake  some  in  your 
shoes  or  over  your  feet  —  especially 
before  dancing. 

Use  all  you  want — Deodo  is  soothing 
and  healing  to  the  skin.Won't  seal  pores. 
Won't  injure  clothing.  Especially  good 
on  sanitary  napkins. 

At  leading  drug  and  department  stores 
— large  size  container  for  only  50  cents. 

'Deodo 


A  MULFORD  PRODUCT 


PHOTO  ENLARGEMENTS 

Size   16  X  20   inches 

S:,n.c  V'u:'-  £..r  full  k-ngth 
or  bust  (<>rni,  groups,  kind* 
Bcupca.  pet  animals.  etc., 
nr  cnlars'-mcnts  of  any  part  ' 
of  group  piclure.  Sufe  re- 
turn nf  yciiir  own  origjiial 
photo  cunnintced. 

kil  photo 
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■■■^»    i  week    you   will  receive  your  h<-ni 

ful  liri--liki-  cnlnrEcmcnt,  r-izc  16x30  i) 
t.-ed  fiidLle--8.  Pu>:  postinnn  SJ.98  plus 
(If    send    S2 .00    with    order   and  nc  pay  poatiige 

Special    Free    Offer     i'^y;,^i'.„,^:t"'  T 

will    Bcnd    FREE    a     himd-tinted    miniat.ir-    reprodu 
Tukc    advanUgc    ..ou.    of   this  am:iiinK  offer  Hiidsmd 

UNITED  PORTRAIT  COMPANY 
1656  W.  Ogden  Ave.,  Dept.  L-139  Chicago,  III. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


.SHORT  STORV  WRITING 


I  Particulare  of  Dr.  Esenwein's  famous  forty - 
^sson  course  in  writing  and  marketing  of  the 
Short-Story  and  sample    copy  of   THE  WRIXEE'a 

,  Monthly  free.    Write  today. 

I  THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

'   Dept.  9S.  Springfield*  Mass. 
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contract  with  Warner  Brothers.  That  was 
three  years  ago  and  I  have  been  there  ever 
since." 

One  of  her  first  screen  roles  \vas  in  the  John 
Barrymore  romance,  "  Don  Juan."  She  played 
a  lady  in  waiting  to  Estelle  Taylor,  the  Liicrezia 
Borgia,  arch-mistress  of  intrigue.  After  that 
picture  came  a  succession  of  heavies,  never  a 
leading  lady  role  until  "State  Street  Sadie," 
and  IMjTna  thought  she  was  very  bad  in  that. 

It  is  an  unending  puzzle  to  her  why  Warner 
Brothers  kept  her  under  contract.  Apparently 
they  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  her.  She's 
not  quite  sure  that  they  know  at  the  present 
time. 

T_TER  first  real  success  came  with  "The 
•'■  -'■Desert  Song."  She  played  Aziiri.  the 
llaming,  vengeful  nali\-e  girl  of  the  Sigmund 
Romberg  operetta.  Azuri  was  a  dancer,  and 
the  old  training  was  valuable  to  Myrna. 

"It  required  a  great  deal  of  persuasion  for 
me  to  get  the  role.  They  were  afraid  to  give 
me  my  chance.  The  role  of  Azuri  was  difficult 
and  dramatic.  I  lacked  experience  and  I  would 
be  a  member  of  a  cast  which  knew  all  the  tricks 
of  the  stage. 

"I  kept  right  on  insisting  and  at  last,  with 
many  misgi\ings,  they  told  me  I  could  ha\e  the 
role.  I  felt  that  they  had  given  it  to  me  against 
their  better  judgment,  and  that  now  I  had  to 
show  them.  It  wasn't  easy  to  work  with  that 
feeling. 

"  'The  Desert  Song'  was  made  before  the 
studios  employed  voice  teachers.  I  had  no 
training  and  ne\er  before  had  I  spoken  from 
the  screen.  I  worked  out  Aziiri's  dialect  from 
my  own  slight  knowledge  of  French." 

Azuri  was  ^lyrna's  stepping  stone.  It  was 
what  she  had  been  striving  for.  Immediately 
after  that  she  was  cast  as  Ntibi,  the  gypsy 
charmer  in  "The  Squall."  It  was  not  a  par- 
ticularly good  picture  and  it  was  not  a  very 
good  stage  play,  albeit  its  success.  But  Nuhi 
was  the  central  figure — an  evil  spirit  incarnate. 
.\gain  she  won  critical  approbation. 


She  was  borrowed  by  Fox  for  the  role  of  the 
goddess-like  Yasiiiiiii  in  "The  Black  Watch.'' 
Her  character  had  the  semblance  of  an  East- 
Indian  Joan  of  Arc.  Now  she  is  cast  as  a 
Mexican  girl  in  "The  Texas  Moon,"  to  be 
filmed  in  Technicolor  by  Warners. 

"Talking  pictures  have  meant  much  to  my 
career.  I  could  never  have  been  a  leading  lady 
in  silent  pictures.  I  am  not  the  t>T)e  the 
audiences  had  come  to  expect.  I  was  doomed 
to  heavies.  Talking  pictures  Avill  create  a 
broader  outlook.  A  leading  lady  wUl  no  longer 
have  to  be  Simon-pure.  Take  '  'The  Letter,'  for 
instance.  Jeanne  Eagels  wasn't  a  good  woman; 
neither  was  she  bad.  She  was  a  victim  of  cir- 
cumstances." 

Every  interviewer  asks  every  inter\"iewee 
about  affairs  of  the  heart,  ^\'hen  other  con- 
versation lags  the  subject  is  introduced. 
Myrna  isn't  telling  a  thing. 

"If  there  were  a  romance  I  wouldn't  discuss 
it.  I  can't  understand  how  people  can  talk 
about  love,  and  reveal  their  lo\es  to  the  world. 
How  could  they  ha\e  really  loved?" 

CO  you'll  just  have  to  watch  the  papers  on 
'-'this  point.  Howe\er,  for  those  who  do  not 
live  in  Hollywood,  ilyrna  is  seen  ver)'  fre- 
quently with  one  Barry-  Norton. 

Myrna  doesn't  make  whoopee  in  the  Holly- 
wood meaning  of  the  term.  She  smiles  when 
she  says  perhaps  she  makes  whoopee  in  her  own 
way.  She  doesn't  like  to  go  to  parties  becaufe 
bad  gin  has  after  effects.  She  rides  and  swims 
and  goes  often  to  the  theater. 

When  she  isn't  working  she  models  statues, 
but  she  is  working  most  of  the  time.  She  is 
supposed  to  ha\e  a  fortnight's  vacation  at  the 
close  of  every  six  months.  It  isn't  always 
possible  to  take  the  holiday.  She  has  ne\er 
been  farther  East  than  Montana.  If  she  can 
find  time  she  would  like  a  glimpse  of  New  York. 

She  lives  with  her  mother  and  younger 
brother.  Myrna  thinks  he  is  a  \ery  unusual 
boy.  He  graduated  from  high  school  this  year 
and  wants  to  write  poetry. 


Father  Knows  Best 
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Then  Johnny's  mother  got  to  her  feet  with 
angry,  red  spots  burning  in  her  cheeks,  and 
with  fury  blazing  in  her  eyes. 

"You  men!  You  make  me  sick !  I'd  like  to 
know  what  right  you've  got  to  stand  there  and 
say  what's  going  to  be  done  about  my  child! 
Yes.  .  .  my  child.  .\  lot  you  did  about 
Marion's  coming  into  the  world!  \'our  son! 
He's  mine.  I  suffered  for  him  and  you're  not 
going  to  cheat  me  out  of  what  I've  dreamed  for 
him  .  .  .  you're  not!" 

SHE  was  sobbing  now,  hysterically.  She  had 
gotten  very  white.  Johnny's  father  said 
quickl}', 

",\U  right.  I  won't  stand  in  your  way,  but 
don't  expect  me  to  help  you.  You  know  how 
much  pull  an  electrician's  got  in  a  studio  hke 
Superior  Films!  I  couldn't  even  get  you  in  the 
front  gate!" 

"You  don't  have  to!  I'll  never  ask  you  to 
help  me.  I  know  better!  .\11  I  ha\-e  to  do  is 
show  these  ..."  she  bent  suiftly  to  a  drawer 
in  her  dressing  table  and  brought  out  a  sheaf  of 
photographs,  which  she  held  out  to  him. 
"Here  .  .  .  these  are  all  Marion  needs  to  get 
him  in!  He's  already  signed  up  for  work  at 
Universal  and  at  Paramount,  and  today  I've 
an  appointment  with  Morris  Keppel.  I  guess 
\-.iu  know  who  he  is!     Casting  Director  at 


all! 


she     finished 


Superior     Films,     that'; 
triumphantly. 

For  answer  Johnny's  father  said  only: 

"How'd  you  get  these  pictures.-'  I  know 
what  things  like  this  cost." 

"Just  like  you  to  stand  there  arguing  over 
the  cost,  and  not  caring  enough  to  even  look  at 
them!"  she  burst  out  bitterly,  and  flung  herself, 
sobbing,  on  the  bed. 

Slowly  Johnny's  father  opened  the  folio,  and 
looked  at  Johnny,  naked  as  the  day  he  was 
born,  wearing  a  cute  Httle  quiver  of  arrows; 
Johnny  in  diminutive  golf  togs;  Johnny  at  the 
wheel  of  a  new  model  sports  car;  Johnny  look- 
ing out  at  the  world  with  all  the  wisdom  of  all 
the  vamps  in  moviedom;  with  all  the  coyness 
of  a  Wampas  star;  with  the  poise  and  assurance 
of  screen  maturity  .  .  .  Johnnj-  at  five  years 
old! 

"L-TIS  father  wondered  if  this  were  reallj-  his 
•^  -^child,  and  he  marvelled  at  the  mother's 
adroitness  in  training  him  to  these  expressions. 
"So!  You've  already  made  a  UtUe  nincom- 
poop out  of  him!  Trained  him  like  a  perform- 
ing dog  to  do  his  tricks !  D  'you  suppose  for  one 
minute,  he  knows  why  he's  looking  like  this 
.  .  .  or  this  .  .  .  or  tiiis?  And  you're  doing  it 
so  you  can  seU  your  child's  body,  and  live  off 
the  fat  of  the  land!    You  know  what  I'd  call 
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you  if  anyone  asked  me?    A  maternal  prosti-  I 
tute!" 

Johnny's  mother  screamed,  and  covered 
her  ears. 

"That  won't  do  you  any  good.  You'll  hear 
me  to  the  end,"  said  Johnny's  father,  and 
ripped  the  photographs  across  and  across. 

"And  that  won't  do  you  any  good!"  cried 
Johnny's  mother,  sitting  up  in  bed,  and  laugh- 
ing wildly.  "I  can  get  dozens  more!  I  didn't 
have  to  pay  for  them!  Mr.  Green  was  glad 
enough  to  let  me  have  them  when  I  said  he 
could  use  Marion  for  posing  in  some  art 
studies. 

"Yj;  TELL,  you've  beaten  me.    But  get  this! 

*^  You're  not  to  use  one  penny  of  that  kid's 
money  on  the  house.  Understand?  I  can 
keep  a  roof  over  my  family's  head.  I'll  do  it 
without  my  kid's  help !" 

Johnny's  mother  ended  the  argument  by 
fainting,  and  this  time  it  was  a  genuine  swoon 
of  emotional  exhaustion.  Her  husband  sat 
rubbing  her  wrists  and  applying  restoratives, 
knowing  that  so  long  as  this  woman  was 
his  wife,  and  the  mother  of  his  child,  he'd  have 
to  take  care  of  her.  So  long  as  she  was  going 
to  faint  every  time  he  crossed  her,  he  would 
have  to  give  in  to  her  wishes.  So,  silently 
bearing  his  burden  of  sorrow,  he  gave  up  his 
son.  From  that  day  he  lived  alone,  going  to 
the  studio,  and  working  .  .  .  coming  home 
and  eating  .  .  .  going  to  bed;  saying  little, 
and  turning  his  words  and  his  thoughts  inward. 

Sometimes  he  wondered  how  his  wife  had 
the  strength  to  go  about  to  the  studios  . . .  miles 
apart.  .  .  in  the  heat  of  summer,  with  Johnny 
in  one  hand,  and  a  heavy  package  of  clippings 
and  photographs  in  the  other;  climbing  on  and 
off  crowded  buses;  tilling  her  lungs  and  the 
child's  with  the  poisonous  exhaust  of  the 
jammed  boulevards.  Yet  she  came  home  and 
sat  way  into  the  night,  too  tired  to  get  his 
dinner,  but  bending  her  frail  back  patiently 
over  Johnny's  exquisitely  hand-tailored  little 
garments.  He  had  no  answer  to  this,  except  a 
shrug,  and  the  realization  that  women  were 
funny. 

He  lived  in  dread  of  the  day  when  he  would 
have  to  tend  the  lights  over  Johnny's  blond, 
Dutch-bobbed  head,  and  when,  in  the  presence 
of  his  fellow-workers,  he  would  ha\-e  "  to  eat  his 
words  ..."  for  had  he  not,  with  them,  made 
disgusting  remarks  about  various  child  stars 
who  paraded  beneath  him,  mimicking  grown- 
ups, and  grown-up  emotions,  and  going  about 
their  pathetic  little  ritzy  ways?  He  knew  he 
would  feel  like  a  knife  in  his  heart  the  silent, 
but  none  the  less  sentient,  contempt  of  his 
colleagues  for  his  own  spineless  self! 

AND  now  days  came  when  Johnny's  father 
seldom  saw  his  little  son.  One  afternoon, 
coming  home  early,  he  met  Johnny  returning 
from  the  private  school  he  attended.  What  a 
skinny,  delicate  little  fellow  he  was!  Pipe  stem 
legs.  He  slumped.  There  was  the  wrong  kind 
of  a  slant  in  his  chest,  and  where  was  the 
ridiculously  biu-sting  little  stomach  most  small 
kids  possessed?  He  was  about  to  reach  the 
boy,  when  a  raucous  voice  was  hurled  down 
from  a  tree-top  across  the  street. 

"Hey  .  .  .  pretty  face!  Been  for  your  per- 
manent? Did  you  get  yourself  a  lipstick,  too, 
mama's  doll  baby?" 

Did  Johnny's  father  imagine  that  the  pipe 
stems,  marching  ahead  of  him,  quaked? 

The  owner  of  the  taunting  voice  shinned 
down  the  tree  and  tore  across  the  road. 

"Dare  you  to  fight!"  he  challenged,  and 
danced  up  and  down  with  balled  fists. 

Johnny  retreated,  getting  pale.  He  threw 
his  arms  up  about  his  head  in  an  instinctive 
protecting  gesture. 

"Oh,  Micky,  let  me  alone!  Please  don't, 
Micky!    Please  don't  touch  me!" 

"Why  not?  I  know,  you  poor  little  sap! 
You're  'fraid  you'll  get  a  mark  on  your  lily 
white  face!   You  poor  cream  puff!" 

"But,  Micky,  I  have  to  work  tomorrow!  Oh 
.  .  .  Micky  .  .  .  plgase.  ..." 
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Are  J  on  Proud  o\  j  out  Lcgsl 

^ou  should  he.      Bv  using   Z t^  you  can  be!      It  not  only 
effectively  destroys  tlie  hair,  but  Bi'akes  your   skin  charming. 

Don't  confuge  ZIP  >vith  other  products.  It  is  a  delightfully 
fra"rant  balsam,  easily  spread  on,  and  then  gently  removed, 
thiis  eliminating  the  cause  of  the  growth.  Really  marvelous, 
the  way  it  works.  If  the  sun  has  stimulated  your  growth  of, 
hair  because  you  did  not  use  Z  iP  previously,  now  is  the  time 
to  wet  rid  of  it  with  ZIP.  Each  day  you  delay  is  wasted.  Gel 
Zfp  today,  destroy  the  growth,  and   he   proud   of  your   skin. 
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•  I    want    lo    he    free    of   hair.    Tell    me 
:     how,  in  plain  envelope,  without  charge. 

•  Name 


Authorized  (ienuine  ZIP 
Treatment  in  New  York  Only 
at  my  Salon.  Beware  of  spu- 
rious imitations  in  New  York 
Beauty  Salons — and  elsewhere. 
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An  application  of  Murine  before 
going  out  in  the  evening  gives  the 
touch  that  charms.  It  adds  sparkle 
and  radiance  to  the  eyes,  and  causes 
them  to  look  larger  than  they  are. 

Murine  is  used  by  millions  to 
beautify  their  eyes  and  to  relieve 
irritation  and  strain  caused  by 
exposure  to  sun,  wind  and  dust. 
Use  it  night  and  morning  and 
have  clear,  bright,  healthy  eyes. 

FREE 


Ask  at  any  beauty  parlor 
or  barber  shop  for  a  free 
application    of    Murine, 
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Said  He'd 
Marry  I 


»T<HEN  he  met  this  girl.  She 
-*■  had  read  the  secrets  o£ 
"Fascinating  Womanhood," 
B  daring  new  book  which 
ehows  how  any  woman  can 
attract  men  by  using  the 
simple  laws  of  man's  psy- 
chology and  human  nature. 
Any  other  man  would  have 
been  equally  helpless  in  her 
hands.  You,  too,  can  have 
this  book;  you  too,  can  y 
enjoy  the  worship  and  admir-  / 
ation  of  men,  and  be  the 
radiant  bride  of  the  man  of 
your  choice.  Cut  out  this  ad;  write  your  name  and  ad- 
dress on  the  margin  and  mail  to  us  with  10  cents  and  a 
little  booklet  entitled  "Secrets  of  Fascinating  Woman- 
hood," giving  an  interesting  synopsis  of  the  revelations 
disclosed  in  "Fascinating  Womanhood,"  will  be  ^nt 
postpaid.  No  embarrassment — the  plain  wrapper  Iteepa 
your  secret.  Send  your  dime  today. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  PRESS 
4865  Easton  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Dept.  4-J 


How  I  Got  Rid  of 
Superfluous  Hair 

I  know  how — for  I  had  become  utterly 
discouraged  with  a  heavy  growth  of  hair  on  my  face 
lips,  arms,  etc.  Then  I  discovered  a  simple,  painless, 
harmless,  inexpensive  method.  It  succeeded  with  me 
and  thousands  of  others.  My  FREE  Book,  "Getting 
Rid  of  Every  Ugly,  Superfluous  Hair,"  explains 
theories  and  tells  actu.il  success.  Mailed  in  plain 
sealed  envelope.  Also  trial  offer.  No  obligation 
Money  baclt  if  not  satisfied.  Address  Mile.  Annette 
Lanzette,  109  W.  Austin  Ave.,  Dept.  339,  Chicago 


Johnny's  voice  rose  to  a  wail,  and  he  fled, 
\vith  Micky  in  pursuit.  Johnny's  father  let 
out  a  roar  and,  overtaking  the  belligerent  one, 
booted  him  back  across  the  street.  "  God 
Almighty!"  he  breathed  feelingly,  seeing  his 
son's  tear-stained,  frightened  face.  Then  he 
took  him  by  the  arm  and  tried  to  tell  him 
things.  Boy  things  and  man  things  .  .  . 
about  not  being  a  coward,  and  learning  to 
stand  on  your  own  two  feet,  and  never  running 
— gromng  into  a  man  among  men  .  .  .  but  he 
gave  it  up  when  Johnny  turned  his  great,  wist- 
ful eyes  upon.him,  with  now  a  look  of  baffled 
misery  in  them,  and  said: 

"But  daddy,  mother  doesn't  want  me  to 
fight!  She  doesn't  waul  me  to  be  coarse  and 
common!  She  wants  me  to  be  a  gentleman! 
.-Vnd  anyway,  it  will  kill  mother  .  .  .  just  kill 
her,  if  I  ever  get  into  a  vulgar  fight!  She'll 
die!" 

"Who  told  you  that?" 

"Mother  told  me  herself!  You  know,  she's 
slaving  her  hfe  away  for  me  .  .  .  just  to  make 
me  famous!" 

That  was  the  night  Johnny's  father  sat  at 
the  lonely  kitchen  table  tipping  up  a  botde 
until  it  was  empty,  arid  he  was  sodden.  That 
was  the  night  Johnny's  mother  decided  the 
man  whose  name  she  bore  was  coarse  and  com- 
mon, and  not  fit  for  association  with  herself 
and  Marion  Glendenning.  He  was  brutal  and 
uncouth,  unappreciative,  and  unwanting  of 
the  finer  things,  and  indifferent  to  his  only 
child's  welfare.  That  was  the  night  she  flayed 
him  scathingly,  and  he  in  turn,  loosed  his 
drink-fumbled  tongue  in  stuttering,  but  none 
the  less  stark  truths  upon  her. 

After  she  had  fainted,  and  he  was  mechan- 
ically doing  those  things  he  had  learned  by 
habit,  he  cursed  unfeelingly  over  her  prostrate 
form,  for  the  first  time. 

A  portentous  sUence  now  hung  over  the 
■house,  and  out  of  its  bitterness  came  the  in- 
evitable parting  of  the  ways.  Johnny's  mother 
divorced  Johnny's  father  and  moved  into  a 
smart  flat  on  Hollywood  Boulevard.  She 
legally  took  the  name  Glendenning. 

And  then,  through  sheer  persistence, 
coupled  with  Johnny's  own  appealing  beauty, 
she  got  him  a  five  year  contract  to  star  in 
child  pictures  at  Superior  Films. 

JOHNNY'S  father  had  no  need  to  work 
steadily  now.  He  seemed  to  lose  his  morale, 
and  took  jobs  only  when  the  notionstruckhim. 
He  disappeared  for  days,  and  people  said  he 
had  gone  off  to  drink,  but  no  one  c\'er  saw  him 
intoxicated.  He  wasso  far  a  way  from  the  select 
world  into  which  Johnny  had  gone,  that  he 
looked  upon  the  little  star,  Marion  Glenden- 
ning, as  upon  a  small  stranger.  There  was  one 
scene  out  of  the  past,  that  still  kept  the  tie 
betweenthem  .  .  .  andoftenand often theman 
re-lived  it.  He  had  been  telling  Johnny  stories, 
about  going  camping  and  doing  boy  things  in 
the  woods.  Johnny  had  Ustened,  spell-bound, 
his  eyes  shining. 

It  was  when  the  child  burst  out  excitedly, 
"And  oh,  daddy,  next  summer  can  you  and 
I  go  to  the  mountains  and  build  reaUy  camp 
fires?  Can  I  bmld  one,  myself,  daddy?"  that 
his  mother  came  and  snatched  him  away,  ex- 
claiming, 

"Now  I  suppose  he'll  go  out  and  try  to  set  fire 
to  himself  i  n  the  backyard,  and  ge  t  himself  filthy 
dirty!  I  suppose  you  think  it  isn't  any  work  to 
keep  him  clean  .  .  .  his  head  shampooed  and 
his  nails  done?  \  lot  of  help  you  are  .  .  . 
trying  to  make  it  harder  for  me  all  the  time!" 

She  said  a  lot  of  other  things,  and  finally 
Johnny  screamed.  He  raised  his  small  fist 
and  shook  it  up  and  down  in  a  familiar,  screen- 
trained  gesture.  His  face  began  to  jerk  and 
grimace  like  a  miniature  Lon  Chaney's,  but 
the  tears  and  the  outraged  little  voice  were 
real,  when  he  cried  hysterically, 

"Stop  it!  Stop  it!  I  won't  have  you 
bawling  the  tar  out  of  daddy!" 

'  I  'HREE  years  after  Johnny's  mother  signed 
-^  Marion  Glendenning's  contract,  Abraham 
Rosenthal  lent  liis  ad\'i5ory  mind  to  the  kid 


series.  Something  was  wTong  with  them.  Ex- 
hibitors were  getting  cold  on  them.  The 
President  of  Superior  Films,  and  the  director 
of  the  kid  series,  Jim  Stoddard,  sat  side  by  side, 
watching  Marion  Glendenning  on  the  screen. 
Rosenthal  said  little  but  grunted  repeatedly 
during  the  showing  of  the  last  made  film. 
When  it  was  over,  he  got  to  his  feet  ponder- 
ously. 

"TT'ELL,  I  do  not  blame  the  exhibitors.    If 

*  anybody  tried  to  sell  that  to  me  I  vould  be 
disgusted.  If  that  film  gets  out  to  the  public  that 
boy  is  ruined.  Killed  deader  than  a  mackerel! 
He  iss  too  big  to  act  like  a  baby!  He  iss  too 
skinny!  He  acts  all  the  time  hke  he  has  a  fear 
complex  about  everything!  He  looks  like  a 
valking  skeleton.  Ve  vUl  be  attacked  by  the 
Cruelty  to  Children  people!  How  long  iss  his 
contract  yet?" 

' '  Two  years  to  go,  and  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  still  tied  up  in  that  series  wTitten  by  the 
foremost  author  of  child  books  in  the  country," 
returned  Stoddard  ghbly. 

Rosenthal  groaned. 

"  Vas  all  those  stories  about  a  sissy?  Veil,  ve 
got  to  change  them!  Take  that  long-haired 
poodle  to  the  beach  and  get  him  tanned  up. 
Fill  his  stomach  for  vonce,  maybe.  I  vill  get 
Miss  Hunt  to  re-write  those  stories.  Ve  don't 
care  vat  the  author  says.  It's  got  to  be  done, 
or  ve  are  ruined!  Ve  put  some  real  American 
boy  stuff  into  it.  You  know.  Boy  Scout  stuff. 
Fights!" 

Stoddard  laughed, 

"My  God,  Rosie,  you  know  his  mother! 
She'll  drop  dead!" 

"A  mother  hke  that  should  to  drop  dead! 
Say,  did  you  ever  see  my  Izzie?  He  could  lick 
that  poor  liddle  nodings  vid  vone  hand  tied. 
Vat  you  think  he  does  when  he  sees  that  pic- 
ture? He  throws  rotten  eggs,  I  bet!  Vat  for  do 
ve  make  kid  pictures?  For  the  kids,  ain't  it? 
Veil  then,  ve  got  to  give  them  a  hero  they 
don't  vant  to  bust  in  the  nose!  I  tell  you.  Ve 
vill  put  him  in  some  fights,  and  then  ve  vill 
make  an  aviator  out  of  him.  Send  him  up  in  a 
plane.  That's  good  stuff.  Ve  vill  advertise 
him  as  a  young  Lindy.  Ve  put  some  punch  in 
that  stuff,  and  maybe  too  ve  save  that  kid  from 
starvation,  eh?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,  Rosie.  Maybe  it  isn't  as 
bad  as  that.  Some  kids  are  just  naturally 
skinny.    Maybe  he's  the  skinny  kind!" 

The  President  only  grunted  skeptically. 

TX  THEN  Stoddard  told  Johnny's  mother,  she 
»*  stormed  and  wept  and  all  but  fainted. 

"Take  it  or  leave  it,  Mrs.  Glendenning," 
said  Stoddard. 

"But  we've  got  a  contract!  His  contract 
doesn't  call  for  fights,  and  going  up  in  aero- 
planes! Rosenthal  can't  break  a  contract! 
Nobody  can  break  a  contract!  It's  all  written 
down!" 

"What  has  been  done,  can  be  done,"  said 
Stoddard  cryptically. 

"But  we  all  agreed  he  was  to  be  the  type  he 
is  .  .  .  not  coarse  and  vulgar!  He's  not  that 
kind  of  a  httle  boy!" 

"My  dear  Uttle  woman,"  said  Stoddard 
wearily,  "you've  stood  in  Nature's  way  long 
enough.  You  seemed  to  be  getting  by  with  it 
pretty  successfully,  too.  But  now  you've 
bumped  up  against  something  different.  Mr. 
Rosenthal  saw  that  last  picture  today,  and  it's 
thumbs  down!  You've  been  here  long  enough 
to  know  that  what  he  says  .  .  .  goes  .  .  .  and 
that  what  he  decides  is  pretty  nearly  always 
right,  and  square  shooting!  Kid  stuff  isn't  so 
strong  these  days  that  you  can  afford  to  sue 
Rosenthal.  Anyvvay,  the  first  thing  you  know 
Marion's  going  to  be  in  the  gawky  age  where 
he's  no  good  for  pictures.  You'd  better  be 
saving  for  a  rainy  day.  and  grab  what  you  can 
get  now  .  .  .  and  you  know  it!" 

Full  well  she  knew  it,  as  every  theatrical 
mother  knows  it !  Just  when  their  long  hours 
of  patient  striving  have  been  re^urded,  and 
they  settle  down,  relievedly,  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  their  labors,  looms  the  gaunt  spectre  of  the 
lean  years  .  .  .  the  yejrs   when  milk   teeth 
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come  out,  and  leave  ugly  gaps  in  pouting  little 
mouths;  when  dimpled  arms  and  legs  shoot  out 
overnight  into  string  bean-like  tentacles  that 
wind  and  twist  and  wriggle  without  reason. 
It  was  this  period  that  Johnny's  mother  had 
been  trying  to  postpone  by  every  means  pos- 
sible short  of  actual  abuse. 

A  ND  now  Stoddard  had  named  it  to  her,  and 
■^  '■in  so  doing  had  brought  the  thing  close,  to 
stare  at  her.  through  the  night!  When  Johnny 
chafed  her  wTists,  and  held  the  smelling  salts 
through  her  dark  hours,  she  saw,  in  a  panic, 
how  the  baby  softness  of  his  hands  was  leaning 
away!  She  had  a  hard  night,  but  she  was  on 
hand  ne.xt  day,  for  work. 

"Now,  before  we  get  Marion's  hair  cut,  we'U 
start  him  in  this  picture  as  a  mother's  darling. 
We  pull  the  fist  figlit,  and  the  victor  drags  him 
to  the  barber  shop.  After  that  the  kids  get 
together  and  build  an  aeroplane.  We're  going 
to  get  one  of  the  big  plane  factories  to  send  us 
miniature  parts  that  can  be  assembled  by  the 
kids  on  the  screen.  Maybe  you  think  that 
won't  go  over  with  a  bang!"  said  Stoddard 
enthusiastically. 

Of  course  it  was  Johnny's  ancient  enem}% 
Micky,  who  was  the  little  extra  called  in  to 
play  the  bully.    It  would  be!    Johnny's  knees 


Fashion  notes  tell  us  that  pajamas 
may  be  worn  for  informal  dinner 
parties  now.  But  Josephine 
Dunn,  being  a  woman,  turns  the 
tables  and  wears  a  dinner  gown  In 
the  boudoir.  Yes,  the  above 
elaborate  creation  is  a  negligee, 
and  Miss  Dunn  wears  it  in  "Mel- 
ody Lane."  The  gown  is  made 
entirely  of  blue  lace  and  is  worn 
over  a  slip  of  nude  satin.  It  is 
made  with  long  sleeves  and  a 
fitted  bodice  and  is  trimmed  with 
sable.  The  skirt  of  the  negligee  is 
made  short  in  the  front  and  has  a 
train  in  the  back 


ARTI4T4  EARN  ^ORE 

I. 

I  ^  A  yHY  not  train  your  ability  along  art  lines,  if  you  like  to 
I  WW  draw?  Art  is  a  vital  part  of  today's  business.  Successful 
jlj  1 1 1 1  —  magazine  and  newspaper  artists  are  making  fine  in- 
: !  1 1 1 1 1 3D  comes.  Advertisers  and  publishers  are  paying  large 
Willi  jC  sums  annually  to  those  who  are  trained  in  Modern  Art. 

Think  of  the  money  paid  to  artists  for  the  illustrations  in 
this  magazine  alone.  A  great  many  successful  students  of  the 
Federal  School  of  Illustrating  are  now  making  from  $2500  to 
$6000  a  year,  some  are  making  even  larger  incomes. 

More  than  fifty  famous  artists  .  •  .  earning  big  money 
themselves  ...  have  contributed  exclusive  lessons  and 
drawings  to  the  Federal  Course.  These  successful  artists  know  the 
way  to  make  money  through  art.  The  Federal  Course  teaches  you 
their  methods  of  Illustrating,  Cartooning,  Lettering,  Poster 
Designing,  Window  Card  Illustrating,  etc.  Through  this  course 
you  can  learn  at  home  during  your  spare  time. 

While  you  are  young  and  have  the  opportunity,  why  not  train 
your  talent  for  drawing?  If  you  like  to  draw  it  may  be  your  best 
opportunity  for  success  in  life. 

TEST  YOUR  TALENT— FREE 
Why  be  content  with  a  small  income  at  routine  work  if  art 
training  may  offer  larger  possibilities?  Write  your  name,  age,  and 
address  on  the  coupon  and  get  the  Free  Book,  "A  Road  to  Bigger 
Things"  illustrated  below.  It  gives  details  regarding  the  Federal 
Course  in  Illustrating  and  shows  examples  of  our  students'  draw- 
ings. With  it,  you  will  receive  our  Free  Vocational  Art  Test.  Clip 
and  sign  this  coupon  now.  It  may  be  the  beginning  of  an  art 
career  which  will  enable  you  to  earn  a  good  income. 


FEDERAL     SCHOOL 

9109  Federal  Schools  Building 


OF    ILLUSTRATING 

::      ::       Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


Federal  School  of  Illustrating, 
9109  Federal  Schools  BuUding, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Please  send  me  free  book  "A  Road  To  Bigger  Things" 
Standard  Art  Test. 
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freckles 

Can  he  Secretly  Removed! 

"V^OU  can  remove  those  annoying. 
-'-  embarrassing  freckles,  secretly 
and  quickly,  in  the  privacy  of  your 
own  home.  Your  friends  will  wonder 
bow  you  did  it. 

Slillman's  Freckle  Cream  bleaches 
them  out  while  you  sleep.  Leaves  the 
skin  soft  and  white,  the  complexion 
fresh,  clear  and  transparent,  the  face 
reiuvenated  with  new  beauty  of 
natural  coloring.  The  first  jar  proves 
its  magic  worth.  At  all  druggists. 

Stillman's 


Freckle  Cream 


Removes  ]  Whitens 
Freckles  1  TheSKin 


■J^ 


STILLMAN  CO. 
32  Rosemary  Lane 
Aurora*  Illinois 

Please  send  me  Free  book* 
let  "Goodbye  Freckles". 
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EXERCISED 
.^jKEDUCER 

Variable  speed — AdiuiUbIc  ilfole 

New  beauty- and  efficiency  — 
at  a  new  low  price  / 

Tower  skill  and  craftsmanship  combine  to  create 
for  you  a  Console  Reducer  of  outstanding  beauty 
and  efficiency  —  and  at  a  new  low  price.  $59.50 
complete.  Fully  equipped.  Wide  and  Narrow  belts. 
Adjustable  stroke.  Variable  speed.  Compact 
Portable.  Quiet  running. 

♦Denver  and  West  $42.50 

Write  for  interesting  booklet. 

TOWER  MANUFACTURING  CORP, 

120  Brookline  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


W^:" 


ERVES? 

Are  You  Always   Excited?     Fatigued?     Worried? 
I  Gloomy?   Pessimistic?  ConstiDatiuo,  indiiEestioi),  colu 

BWtfuta,   diziy   spells  and    baghf'ilness  are  canBed  by 
NERVE  EXHAUSTION.     I->rugs,   tonic»  and  medici-nrji  cannot   fulp 
weak,   eick   Twrins/      Leam  how    to    regain  Vluor,  Calmness  and  Sell 
Confidence.    Send  25c  lor  this  amazing  book. 
RICHARO  BLACKST0NE,N-229,  FLATIRON  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 


repeated  the  old-time  tremolo  when  he  saw 
him.  The  starch,  what  there  was  of  it,  was 
taken  out  of  him  before  the  boys  ever  went  to 
the  mat.  He  stood  scared  stiff.  His  stomach 
was  a  hea\'y  cold  lump  inside  him.  His  heart 
pounding  so  it  vibrated  his  little  Lord  Fauntle- 
roy  ruffled  shirt.  IMicky  puffed  out  his  chest 
and  danced  about,  fists  balled,  as  he  used  to  do, 
keenly  anticipatory,  and  sicking  Johnny  on  to 
fight  ■v^ith  the  same  old  raucous  jibes! 

What  was  it  in  Johnny's  subconscious  mind 
that  rose  up  and  clutched  his  vitals  .  .  . 
bound  his  arms  and  his  chest  like  an  iron  band? 
A  well-learned  lesson: 

"If  you  ever  get  into  a  vulgar  fight,  it  \\\il 
kill  mother  .  .  .  just  kill  her!" 

Helplessly  he  looked  to  his  mother  for  aid, 
for  some  release,  but  there  was  none.  He 
turned  his  big  eyes  on  his  director.  .  .  . 

"  Go  ahead,  Marion!  Snap  into  it!  Do  your 
stuff  now.    Give  him  a  sock  in  the  jaw!" 

"I  can't  fight,  Mr.  Stoddard!"  Johnny 
mumbled  shakily.  Cold  sweat  on  his  forehead. 
Cold  sweat  in  the  palms  of  his  helplessly  hang- 
ing httle  hands. 

A  ND  there  was  cold  sweat  on  the  brow  of 
■'^■Johnny's  father,  astraddle  a  beam  up  over 
the  set,  minding  the  light  that  shone  down  on 
Johnny's  head  .  .  .  down  on  the  little  weak- 
ling who  was  his  son,  and  his  first-born! 
Johnny's  father  leaned  far  down,  trying  to  send 
to  the  little  boy  something  of  courage  and  help. 
Micky  yelped  impatiently, 
"Get  going!  What's  the  matter?  Scared 
stiff,  ain't  you,  like  you  alius  wuz!  Sissy! 
Fraidy  cat!  You  poor  little  scrap  of  nothin' 
.  .  .  "  for  it  didn't  matter  to  one  of  Micky's 
make  that  he   talked  to   the   child  star  of 


Superior  Films.  He  had  never  been  on  the  lot 
before,  and  studio  caste  was  an  unknown  thing 
to  him. 

"JF  you'd  ever  been  fed  anything  but  sooth- 
-•■ing  syrup,  you'd  have  some  guts  in  you! 
I'm  damned  glad  my  maw  didn't  do  that  to 
me!  I'm  damned  glad  your  maw  wasn't  my 
maw!" 

At  that,  something  inherent  in  Johnny  made 
him  go  forward  and  raise  awkward,  ignorant 
fists.  Micky  had  insulted  his  mother.  Men 
fought  for  that,  he  knew. 

"Atta  boy!"  yelled '  Stoddard  instantly, 
spurring  him  on.  "Atta  boy!  Snap  into  it! 
Sock  him  one!" 

Micky  eagerly  took  the  words  unto  himself, 
and  shot  out  a  grimy,  hardened  fist.  He 
caught  Johnny  under  the  point  of  the  jaw. 
Then  the  floor  rose  up  and  smacked  Johnny 
on  the  back  of  the  head. 

Before  anyone  could  reach  him,  his  father 
had  skinned  down  the  rafters  and  gathered 
his  son  in  his  arms.  So  light  a  small  burden! 
So  white  and  pinched  a  little  face!  Only  par- 
ents know  the  hurt  of  that ! 

"Hospital,"  growled  Johnny's  father,  and 
made  for  the  stage  door,  the  entire  crew  follow- 
ing, brought  up  in  the  rear  by  Micky,  blubber- 
ing loudly, 

"I  didn't  mean  to  kill  him,  Mr.  Stoddard! 
Honest  to  God  I  didn't!" 

Johnny's  mother  ran  after,  emitting  hyster- 
ical screams.  She  tried  to  push  Johnny'sfather 
out  of  the  hospital,  crying,  "  Vou  put  him  down! 
Don't  you  touch  him!    You  let  him  alone!" 

But  the  father  shouldered  her,  unanswering, 
out  of  the  way.  Tenderly  he  put  his  son  down 
on  the  bed,  and  turned  to  the  nurse. 


Olive  Brook  went  back  to  old  Lunnon  recently  for  his  first  visit  since 
the  American  cinema  claimed  him.  He  returned  to  find  himself  a 
full-fledged  star.  It's  no  wonder  that  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  look 
happy,  for  Clive  is  one  of  the  fortunates  who  have  gone  vocal  grace- 
fully and  profitably 
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"  Get  the  best  doctor  in  town.  If  you  want 
anything — -money,  or  anything  ...  let  me 
know." 

"We  have  the  best  doctor  on  call  all  the 
time.youknow,  Mr.  Brown,  and  the  studio  pays 
for  it.  But  I'll  keep  you  posted.  Now  every- 
one go  away.  The  doctor  will  be  right  out,  and 
he'll  want  to  e.xamine  him  immediately." 

Johnny's  mother  tried  to  talk  to  Johnny's 
father  in  a  shrill,  e.xcited  voice,  but  he  walked 
past  her  unhearing. 

NIGHT  settled  down  on  the  busy  place. 
From  far  out  on  the  back  lot  great  sweeping 
rays  of  light  raked  the  sky  like  comet  tails,  and 
plunged  back  toward  the  earth.  Somebody 
was  shooting  night  stuff.  But  in  the  studio 
grounds  proper  it  was  very  still.  Lannigan, 
the  night  watchman,  walked  past  the  hospital, 
making  strange  Gaelic  prayers  for  the  fate  of 
the  little  fellow  who  lay  there,  and  MacDougal, 
the  night  gateman,  minded  a  time  when  his 
own  girl  had  lain  in  that  same  bed,  sore 
distressed.  Once  he  went  to  the  hospital  gate 
and  inquired  after  the  little  actor. 

"Just  the  same,"  said  the  nurse.  "You 
never  can  tell  about  these  concussions.  He 
might  stay  in  a  coma  for  days." 

"D'ye  ken  whether  or  not  it  will  be  fatal?" 

"I  hardly  think  so.  But  there's  always  a 
possibility.    Everything's  being  done." 

JMacDougal  saw  Johnny's  father,  walking 
up  and  down  the  gravel  paths.  He  had  a  great 
sympathy  for  the  man.  He  would  have 
helped  him  if  he  could.  But  even  he  could  not 
see  into  Johnny's  father's  heart,  reproaching 
itself  that  he  had  allowed  this  thing  to  happen 
to  his  child.  Over  and  over  an  old  refrain 
echoed  in  the  father's  ears: 

"  If  you  ever  get  into  a  vulgar  fight,  Johnny, 
it  will  kill  mother,  just  kill  her!" 

What  had  his  boy  thought  when  he  stood 
there,  afraid?  What  had  he  thought  when  the 
world  reeled  and  he  went  down  under  Micky's 
fist?  Perhaps  psycho-analysts  would  tell  liim 
Johnny  was  e\'en  now  laboring  under  the  black 
pall  of  that  lesson,  drilled  into  his  subconscious 
mind  from  infancy  .  .  .  and  that  it  was  helping 
to  retard  his  return  to  consciousness! 

"God,  it  ain't  right!  It  ain't  right  my  kid 
should  believe  a  thing  hke  that !  Maybe  that's 
what  he's  thinking  right  now.  That  his 
mother's  dead  because  he  got  into  a  '  \-ulgar 
fight!'  I  got  to  reach  into  him  someway  and 
tell  him  it  isn't  so!" 

He  went  in,  and  asked  the  nurse  to  let  him 
see  his  boy.    "  For  just  a  minute,"  she  agreed. 

The  father  went  down  on  liis  knees  and  held 
the  skinny  little  claw  in  his  own  hot,  rough 
hands  ...  he  looked  long  at  the  deepening 
blue  hollows  where  the  long  lashes  lay. 

"Johnny  .  .  .  your  mother's  not  dead. 
And  you  mustn't  believe  you  could  ever  kill 
her  ...  no  matter  what  you  did!  If  she  ever 
dies,  it  will  be  God  that  takes  her.  Little  boys 
can't  do  things  like  that!" 

Looking  at  Johnny  made  him  remember  his 
own  little  boyhood.  Its  bewildering,  wonder- 
ing moments,  when  liis  child's  brain  had  be- 
come be-mazed  in  things  it  could  not  under- 
stand. Long  passages  from  the  Bible,  that  had, 
when  he  sat  and  squirmed  miserably  in  his 
Sunday  go-to-meetings,  seemed  impossible  of 
comprehension  or  meaning,  began  to  clear  up 
for  him  now.  One  mandate  kept  recurring  in 
his  mind:  "Thou  shall  not  put  other  gods 
before  me!" 

That  was  what  Johnny's  mother  had  done. 
She  had  made  a  god  of  fame,  and  set  it  up  like 
a  Golden  Calf,  and  prostrated  herself  before  it! 
If  Johnny's  mother  died  of  the  shock  of  what 
had  happened,  it  would  be  that  God  struck  her 
down  in  his  wrath.  He  must  find  words  to 
e.xplain  to  Johnny  when  that  time  came  .  .  . 
and  still  spare  his  mother! 

•T^VO  things  happened  on  the  third  night 
■^  after  the  accident.  One  was  that  Johnny 
regained  consciousness,  and  the  nurse  dared 
to  relax  her  vigil,  and  go  to  her  room  for  rest. 
The  other  was  that  Marion  Glendenning  dis- 


^ow  Kid  Arms  and 
"Legs  of  Hair 

Without  Fostering  Bristly  Re-Growth 


Even  by  running  one's  hand  across  llie  skin,  absolutely  no  stubble  can  be  felt  this  new  way. 

A  New  Discovery  That  Not  Only  Removes  Every  Vestige  of  Hair 
Instantly  But  Delays  Its  Reappearance  Remarkably 


ANEW  way  of  removing  arm  and  leg 
hair  has  been  found  that  not  only 
removes  every  vestige  of  hair  instantly, 
but  that  banishes  the  stimulated  hair 
growth  thousands  of  women  are  charg- 
ing to  less  modern  ways.  A  way  that 
not  only  removes  hair  but  delays  its 
reappearance  remarkably ! 
It  is  changing  previous  conceptions  of 
cosmeticians  about  hair  removing. 
Women  are  flocking  to  its  use.  The 
discovery  of  R.  C.  Lawry,  noted  beauty 
scientist,  it  is  different  from  any  other 
hair  remover  known. 

WHAT  IT  IS 
It  is  an  exquisite  toilet  creme,  resem- 
bling a  superior  beauty  clay  in  texture. 
You  simply  spread  it  on  where  hair  is 
to  be  removed.  Then  rinse  off  with 
water. 
That  is  all.   Every  vestige  of  hair  is 


Neet 


Cream 

Hair  Remover 


gone;  so  completely  that  even  by  run- 
ning your  hand  across  the  skin  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  stubble  can  be  felt. 

Ant/ — //le  reappearance  of  that  hair  is 
delayed  surprisingly! 

When  re-growth  finally  does  come,  it 
is  utterly  unlike  the  re-growth  follow- 
ing old  ways.  You  can  feel  the  differ- 
ence. No  sharp  stubble.  No  coarsened 
growth. 

The  skin,  too,  is  left  soft  as  a  child's. 
No  skin  roughness,  no  enlarged  pores. 
You  feel  freer  than  probably  ever  be- 
fore in  your  life  of  annoying  hair  growth. 

WHERE  TO  OBTAIN 

It  is  called  Neet — a  preparation  long 
on  the  market,  but  recently  changed 
in  compounding  to  embody  the  new 
Lawry  discovery. 

It  is  on  sale  at  practically  all  drug  and 
department  stores  and  in  beauty  parlors. 
In  both  $1  and  60c  sizes.  The  $1  size 
contains  3  times  the  quantity  of  the 
60c   size. 


BeaNuise 


Make  $30-$35  a  Week 

Youcanlearn  at  homeinspare  time 
Course  endorsed  by  pUysicians 
Thousands  of  Rraduates.  Eat.  29 
years.  One  graduate  lias  charge  of  a 
ten-bed   hospital.      Another  saved 

S400  while  learning.     Equipment  included.     Open  to  all 

over  18  and  under  55  years.    Money-back  agreement. 
CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

Dept.    1299.   42)    S.   Ashland    Boulevard,   Chicago.    III. 
IMease  send  me  your  frep  fa.'JCinating  booklet.  "Amazing 

Opportunities  in  Nursing,"  and  32  sample  lesson  pages. 


Name  _ 
City 


ii>50aWeek, 

_,  for  your  spare  hours /r- 


Make  money  easily,  quickly  ■with 
Jane  Morden  Box  Assortments 

Sell  21  beautiful  greeting  cards, 
with  fancy  envelopes  for  only  $1. 
World's  greatest  Christmas  card 
value:  actual  worth  $2.50.  Show  beaa- 
tifulsamploBwencndyou— yourfrienos 
and  Deighbors  will  buy  like  "hot  cakes. 

NO  EXPERIENCE  NEEDED 
Jnat  an  bourortwoa  day  pays  y"0  $50 
weekly.    Make  up  to  %VZb  weekly   tor 
full  time,     Customers   Bui/ing  iVow— 
get  started  at  once.  Write 
Jane  Morden  Studios,  Dept.  169 
a.  CommerclalSt..  Rochester,  N.T- 
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One  of  America's  best  known  theatri- 
cal producers,  foremost  dance  creator 
and  Terpsichorean  authority,  who 
staged  the  best  Editions  of  the  Zieg- 
feld  Follies  and  over  600  other  Mu- 
sical Shows — whose  inspirational  di- 
rection and  guidance  contributed  so 
much  to  the  success  of  MARILYN 
MILLER,  ANN  PENNINGTON,  GILDA 
GRAY,  t^VELYN  LAW,  FRED  AND 
ADELE  ASTAIRE.  AL  JOLSON, 
EDDIE  CANTOR.  WILL  ROGERS  and 
many  other  stars. 

announces  the  opening  of  his 
Personally  Supervised 

CHICAGO  INSTITUTE  OF 

DANCING 

on 
Monday  September  16th,  1929 

open  for  inspection  and  enrollments 

MONDA  Y,  SEPTEMBER  9TH 

class  and  Private  Ifistriiction  for  adults  and 

children  in 

Every  Type  of  Dancing  for 
Stage  or  Social  Affairs 

Mr.  Way  burn  will  divide  his  time  between 
the  New  York  and  Chicago  Studios 

Reducing     and     Building-Up     Classes 

Home  Study  Courses 

Children's  Classes  start  Saturday, 
September  21st 

Write  for    FREE    Illustrated   Booklet    UK 


NED  WAVBWRN 

Studios  oF  Stage  Dancing  Inc. 


NEW  YORK 
1841  BROADWAY 

(Entrance  on  60tb  St.) 


CHICAGO 

606  S.MICHIGAN  BLVD. 

(Corner  Harrison  StJ 


Remove  all  blemishciJ  and  dis color ationa  by  regularly  using 
pure  Mercolized  Wax.  Get  an  ounce,  and  use  as  directed. 
Fine,  almostinvisible  particles  of  aged  akin  peel  off,  until  all 
defects,  such  aa  pimples,  liver  spots,  tan.  freckles  and  large 
pores  have  disappeared.  Skin  is  beautifully  clear,  Boft  and 
velvety,  and  face  looka  years  younper.  Mercolized  Wax 
brings  out  the  hidden  beauty.  To  quickly  remove  wrink- 
le* and  other  age  lines,  u?e  this  face  lotion:  1  ounce  pow- 
dered saxolito  and  1  half  pint  witch  hazel.    At  Drug  Stores. 

W7IWBV7^     lO-minute 

W  mMm^MU    outfit  for 

GR4YH4IR 

Science  now  finds  that  hair  can  be  given  youth- 
ful shade.  A  clear,  colorless  safe  liquid  is  used. 
Faded  hair  sparkles  with  girlhood  color.  Gray 
streaks  disappear  entirely.  Nothing  to  wash 
or  rub  off.  Go  to  any  drug  store  and  get  a 
bottle.  It's  called  Mary  T.Goldman's.  Money 
back  if  not  delighted. 
Don't  delay.  Or  send  cou- 
pon for  free  "single  lock" 
test  package  (^ve 
colore/ hair'). 


Hi.Tj'S,  Ooldman,  330-L Goldman Bldg. ,  St.  Panl.  Minn. 
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appeared.  Disappeared  as  finally  as  though 
the  earth  had  swallowed  him  up.  Unbeliev- 
ably he  had  been  abducted  from  out  a  place 
whose  every  entrance  was  guarded!  It  was  a 
distracted  nurse  who  sent  out  the  news. 

"I  only  took  forty  winks!  I  never  heard 
a  thing!"  she  protested. 

The  studio  grounds  and  the  nearby  district 
were  thoroughly  searched,  for  fear  Johnny  had 
walked  in  his  sleep.  He  was  not  found.  It  was 
a  plain  case  of  kidnapping. 

Johnny's  mother  went  into  hysterics.  She 
fainted.  Recovering  she  rushed  to  the  tele- 
phone and  called  up  all  the  newspapers. 

'""PO  think  of  anything  like  that  happening 
•'-  to  Marion!  With  a  watchman  and  a  gate- 
man  here  all  night,  and  everything  locked! 
There's  something  back  of  it!  It's  a  plot  .  .  . 
a  plot!"  Her  voice  rose  high,  and  higher. 
Isadore  Cohen,  Production  Manager,  whose 
nerves  were  none  too  strong,  hugged  his  head 
against  that  shrill  voice. 

"Please,  please,  won't  you  to  calm  down 
vonce?  Ve  viU  do  all  ve  can.  Vait  until  Mr. 
Rosenthal  gets  here.  Ve  vill  put  detectififs  to 
vork!  Ve  vill  spare  no  money  ...  I  tell  you 
vait  and  I  vill  call  Mr.  Rosenthal  right  offer!" 
"You  know  something  about  this,  Mr. 
Cohen!  I  can  see  you  know  something  more 
than  you  are  telhng!" 


"And  you  haff  the  nerve  to  say  that  to  me, 
when  ve  stand  to  lose  a  hundred  t'ousand 
dollars  because  of  your  boy  being  kidnapped! 
You  haff  the  nerve!  Don't  screech  no  more. 
I  vill  get  Abie  right  avay !" 

"You  just  bet  you'll  get  Abie!  Something's 
got  to  be  done  about  this!  It  must  be  in  all  the 
papers  .  .  .  everybody  must  join  in  the  search. 
It  must  be  broadcasted  right  away!" 

"The  newspapers!  Broadcasted!  Mein 
Gott,  and  right  after  that  Hardell  murder 
mess!    Oi,  is  it  ruined  you  vant  us  to  be!" 

Just  now  Abraham  Rosenthal,  followed  by  a 
gang  of  reporters,  entered.  Mr.  Rosenthal  had 
learned  a  great  deal  through  the  Hardell  case. 
He  knew  that  it  was  better  to  talk  to  reporters 
than  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  mystery  by 
"refusing  to  make  a  statement!" 

""KJOW,  boys,"  he  said,  handing  out  his 
■'-^  costly  cigars  %vith  a  generous  hand,  "here 
is  the  little  boy's  mother.  I  vant  you  should 
get  the  whole  story  from  her.  Ve  vill  giff  you 
photographs  and  efferything.  The  more  people 
vat  know  about  this  business,  the  quicker  he 
vill  be  found." 

It  was  three  hours  before  they  got  away  from 
Mrs.  Glendenning.  They  had  taken  at  least 
fifteen  poses  of  her,  clasping  some  article  of 
Marion's  to  her  bosom,  and  staring  out  with 
wild,  anguished  eyes. 


The  bad  man  himself — not  a  movie.  Noah  Beery  and  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Flood  Control  Board  are  leering  at  one  another — but 
Beery  is  the  better  leerer  of  the  two.  In  fact  he  bought  himself  a 
nice  ranch  with  the  money  he  got  for  looking  disagreeable — and 
now  the  nasty  ole  board  wants  to  dig  a  ditch  across  his  property. 
Noah's  battle  cry  is  "They  shall  not  dig,"  and  he  means  it 
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"Some  tragedy  queen,  Mrs.  Glendenning," 
one  of  the  newsmen  had  dared  to  say.  She  was 
pleased  by  the  compliment. 

"Oh,  I  know  my  boy  gets  all  his  talent  from 
me,"  she  admitted,  "  but  I've  always  found  my 
happiness  in  slaving  for  liim!  I've  given  up 
my  life  for  him,  gentlemen!" 

It  was  not  until  one  of  the  gang  suggested 
diplomatically  that  they  had  better  bring  their 
stories  to  a  close  by  the  statement  that,  "Mrs. 
Glendenning,  mother  of  the  famous  little  star, 
is  prostrated  by  the  news,  and  under  thecare 
of  a  nurse  in  a  sanitarium,"  that  she  subsided. 

"Yes  .  .  .  yes  ...  I  am  prostrated.  Simply 
prostrated!"  she  moaned.  The  nurse  took  her 
cue  and  led  her  away  to  bed. 


MEIN   Gott,   if  only 
d 


if  only   Smith  vas   here!" 
^•deplored    Rosenthal,    when    a    v/eek's 
combing    the   country   failed   to    reveal    the 
whereabouts  of  the  little  prince  of  pictures. 

"You  act  Hke  this  man  Smith  was  the  only 
detective  in  the  world  \\-ith  any  brains!  W'liy 
don't  these  other  men  get  busy,  I'd  like  to 
know!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Glendenning.  "If 
you  were  interested  in  finding  him,  you'd  offer 
a  reward!  I'll  bet  that's  all  the  kidnappers 
are  waiting  for!    Did  you  ever  thirds  of  that?" 

"Yes.  I  thought  of  it.  I  haft  decided  to 
do  it.  But  you  must  remember,  Mrs.  Glen- 
denning, already  ve  are  losing  money.  If  that 
boy  iss  not  found,  just  hke  that  all  those  pic- 
tures he  vas  in  are  vorth  nodding!  Ve  cannot 
finish  the  series.  Ve  paid  a  big  sum  for  those 
stories.  Ve  cannot  afford  to  lose  it!  It  vill 
come  very  close  to  bankrupting  us!  Haff  you 
effer  thought  of  that,  I  ask  you?" 

"What  difference  does  that  make?  You  can 
always  get  money  for  more  pictures!  Men  in 
Wall  Street  are  just  crazy  to  buy  motion  pic- 
ture stock!" 

"Hm  .  .  .  veil  .  .  .  mebbe  ..."  said 
Rosenthal  dryly.  "Anyvay,  I  make  an  offer 
off  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  return  of  the 
boy.  Now  go  ahead  and  phone  all  the  papers!" 

And  the  days  went  on,  even  after  the  reward 
was  offered,  and  yet  no  word  of  Marion  Glen- 
denning came  from  the  numerous  sources  of 
the  various  rescuers.  Once,  when  Mrs. 
Glendenning  came  to  him  seeking  some  new 
angle  to  throw  into  her  daily  story  to  the  press, 
Rosenthal  got  up  and  pounded  his  desk 
furiously. 

"I  vant  you  should  stop  talking  to  the 
papers!  Vat  good  is  it  doing?  Do  you  see  me 
going  around  posing  for  those  reporters,  and 
giffing  out  interviews?  No,  I  am  putting  my 
mind  on  some  vay  to  locate  that  boy  of  yours! 
If  my  Izzie  he  gets  liimself  lost  from  his  mother, 
you  know  vat  she  does  right  avay?  No?  Veil  I 
tell  you.  Right  avay  she  goes  to  the  synagogue 
and  prays  that  he  vill  be  returned  safe  and 
sound!  How  do  I  know?  Because  that  is  the 
vay  my  Rachel  is  by  her  children!  Maybe  you 
could  pray  a  little?  I  got  great  faith  in 
prayers  by  the  mother.    Now  get  out!  ' 

But  lost  fortunes,  and  prayers,  and  country- 
wide search,  were  alike  fruitless.  The  only 
man  who  could  have  thrown  light  on  the  mys- 
tery was  MacDougal,  the  gateman,  and  he 
swore  solemnly  that  he  did  not  see  anyone  take 
Marion  Glendenning  through  the  gate. 

nPHERE  is  a  hilltop  running  back  from  the 
-*-  sea,  where  vineyards  bring  their  purple  fruit 
to  sweetness  every  year,  and  running  along  the 
hilltop  is  a  road  known  as  the  Empire  Grade. 
It  is  an  old,  sandy  wagon  road,  and  auto- 
mobiles do  not  go  there.  Below  the  hill  lies  the 
little  town  of  Santa  Cruz,  a  day's  travel  north 
from  Los  Angeles.  Summer  brings  many 
visitors  to  this  district,  but  the  old  Empire 
Grade  is  an  out-of-the-way  place,  and  only  old 
Tony,  and  a  few  other  early  Italian  settlers 
remain  there.  It  was  an  evening  in  spring, 
when  a  new  moon  was  rising  in  a  pale  lavender 
sky,  that  Tony  heard  his  dogs  give  tongue  and 
he  went  out  to  stand  under  the  grape  vines 
on  his  trellised  porch  to  see  what  was  up.  He 
saw  a  man  staggering  toward  his  house,  with  a 
burden  in  his  arms.    He  knew  the  man.    He 
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Hot  days  lose  their  terror 
in  the  cooling  freshness  of 
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Used  the  world  over  for  generatiorts 
E.  S.  WELLS.  Chemist  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


Buy  Stockings  in  Pliiladelpiiia — 

—the  world's  greatest  center  of  hosiery  inilustry. 
Our  hose  :ire  oot  only  /imr  ailk.  belter  viade. 
yre(Per  range  of  colors  than  you  buy  at  home,  but 
GIVE  LONGER  WEAR  for  the  same  money. 
Special  service  weight  SI. 35;  ChifTon,  all  silk 
Sl.fiS.  Send  order  frum  this  ad  either  cash  or 
C.  O.  D.  Inspect  carefully,  and  i!  not  better  ttmn 
anything  you  have  ever  bought  at  near  the  price, 
we  will  take  back  and  relund  money  together  with 
pre.sent  for  your  trouble.  Circular  matter  free 
It  you  wish.  PHIUrMADE  SHOPS,  SBSt  Dungan  St. ,  Phlla.  Pa. 


What  *25£  Will  Bring  You 

More  than  a  thousand  pictures  of  photoplayers  and  illus- 
trations of  their  work  and  pastime. 

Scores  of  interesting  articles  about  the  people  you  see  on 
the  screen. 

Splendidly  written  short  stories,  some  of  which  you  will 
see  acted  at  your  moving  picture  theater. 
Brief  reviews  with  the  casts  of  current  photoplays. 
The  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  about  motion  pic- 
tures, the  stars,  and  the  industry. 

You  have  read  this  issue  of  Photoplay,  so  there  is  no  necessity  for  tell- 
ing you  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  superbly  illustrated,  the  best  written 
and  most  attractively  printed  magazines  published  today — and  alone 
in  its  field  of  motion  pictures. 
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Charming  Hair! 

Now  yoti  can  have  it 
and  keep  it! 

Your  hair,  soft,  itzgiAnt— lustrous  /  Alive  with  that 
youthful  sparkle  everyone  admires.  Having  it  and 
keeping  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  proper  shampooing. 
Not  just  soap-and-water  "washings",  but  the  regular 
use  of  a  shampoo  that  really  heautifies-^onQ  that  was 
created  especially  to  improve  dull  hair  and  add  that 
little  something  extra  so  often  lacking ! 

If  you  really  wish  to  make  your  hair  bewitchingly 
lovely  — just  one  Golden  Glint  Shampoo  will  show 
you  the  way!  No  other  shampoo,  anywhere,  like  it. 
Does  more  than  merely  cleanse.  It  gives  your  hair  a 
"tiny-tint"— rf  weeiittkhil'^not  much— hardly  percept- 
ible. Bu  t  what  a  difference  i  t  makes  in  one's  appearance; 
that  exquisite  softness  of  tone  that  everyone  admires! 
Millions  use  regularly!  You'llHke  it!  There's  a  youth- 
imparting  touch— a  beauty  specialist's  secret  in  its 
formula.  At  your  dealers',  25c,  or  send  for  free  sample. 

J.  W.  KOBI  CO.  

630  Rainier  Ave.,  Dept.  J,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Please  send  a  free  sample. 
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Free  Saxophone 
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DUUn  you  want  t^ 
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TJil  SAXOPHONE 

Easiest  of  al  1  wind  instruments  to  play  and 
one  of  the  most  beautiful.  In  one  hour,  you 
can  learn  the  scale.  In  two  weeks  play  popu- 
lar music.  In  90  days  you  Bhould  be  able  to 
take  your  place  in  a  Band,  The  Sajcophfno  is  unri- 
valed for  entertainment  at  home,  church,  I'hJko  or 
Bchnol.  Good  Saxopbono  Players  are  in  big  demand 
with  his'h  pay, 

FREE  TRIAL— Yoa  may  bave  6  days*  free  trial 
on  any  Bueacher  Saxophone.  Trumpet.  Cornet 
Trombone  or  other  instrument.  Small  amount 
down  and  a  little  each  month  makes  it  caay  to  owx 
any  Bucscher.  Mention  instrument  and  complete 
cataloffwill  be  mailed  you  free.  [638] 

BUE5CHER  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 
2840  Buescher  Block  Elkhart.  Ind. 

PRETTY  ANKLES  $y./J5f 

T\R.    WALTEIl'.S    Special    extra 
-'-'  strong  Ankle  Bands  of  live  Para 
Rubber  will  support  and  shape  the 
ankle    and    calf    while    reducing 
them.     Madeof  pure  Pararubber. 
They    fit  like  a   glove.     They   can 
be  worn  under  stockinps.    Relieves 
rlieumatism  and  varicose  veins.  You 
can  note  the  difference  In  shape  i 
ankle  at  once.    Can  be  worn  at 
ni^ht  and  reduce  while  you  sleep, 
or  during  the  day  deriving  then  ex- 
tra benefit  of  thesupport. 

Write  for  Dr.  Walter's  Special 
Anitle  Banda  for  53.76.  Fay  by 
check  or  money  order  (no  caab)  or 
pay  poiitraan. 

Send  A  nkXe  and  Calf  measure  to 

DR.  JEANNE  p.  H.  WALTER 
389  Fifth  Aienne  New  York 


reducioE 
rubber  ia 
known  the 
world  over 
for  its  26 
years  of 
Btircess  and 
reiiabilty 


Kill  The  Hair  Root 


My  method  Is  the  only  way  to  prevent  the  hair  from  grow- 
ing again.  Kasy.  painless,  harmlesa.  No  scars.  Booklet 
free.  Write  today,  enclosing  3  red  stamps.  We  teach 
beauty  culture.    25  years  In  business. 


had  given  him  shelter  off  and  on  for  years. 
But  now  the  visitor  did  not  waste  time  in 
greeting, 

"Open  the  door,  Tony.  This  is  my  kid. 
He's  been  hurt.  Go  down  to  town  and  get  a 
doctor.  I'll  have  to  have  your  wife  to  help 
right  away." 

"  Va  bienc!  Maria!  Maria!"  called  Tony, 
and  the  man  stepped  aside  for  the  bu.xom 
Italian  woman,  who  bent  over  the  child  with 
little  indrawn  sounds  of  sympathy. 

'"yONY  ...  not  a  word  to  anybody.'    Tell 

■*■  the  doctor  you  want  him  for  one  of  your 
Idds!  But  make  him  come.  I  can  pay  him  well! 
But  not  a  word!     You  understand,  Tony?" 

"Si  .  .  .  si  .  .  .  "  returned  Tony  im- 
patiently, hurt  at  being  doubted. 

It  was  after  the  doctor  had  come  and  tended 
Johnny,  that  his  father  told  the  two  other 
men  his  story.  He  saw  by  their  eyes  that  they 
were  with  him,  and  would  stick  by  him.  When 
the  doctor  rose  to  go,  after  draining  a  glass  of 
Tony's  good  wine,  and  eating  a  big  slice  of 
thick  Italian  bread  and  white  cheese,  he  held 
out  his  hand. 

"You  can  count  on  me,  Brown.  The  boy's 
all  right.  He'll  get  good  nursing  from  Tony's 
wife." 

All  that,  now,  was  months  past.  Summer 
had  come  and  autumn,  and  the  emerald  green 
fruit  had  ripened,  and  gone,  in  great  numbers 
down  Johnny's  greedy  mouth.  Tony's  boy, 
Angelo,  and  .Vngelo's  small  cousins,  let  into  the 
secret,  had  helped  to  guard  the  little  prince  of 
pictures.  To  be  sure,  promise  of  a  generous 
reward  aided  their  natural  childish  love  of  the 
mysterious.  Unknown  to  themselves  they  had 
metamorphosed  Johnny.  He  was  as  brown 
as  any  of  them.  He  was  as  fleet-footed  as  any 
of  them  .  .  .  and  ...  as  hard-fisted!  Even 
now,  as  his  father  leaned  against  the  cabin 
door,  watching,  Angelo  dared  him   to   fight. 

"  Coma  here,  you  keed,  you!    Let's  maka  the 
grand   fight!" 
leaped  at  him. 

They  were  in  the  dust, 
sat  astride  of  the  other's  back   and   called, 
"HoUer  quits!    .\ngelo!    Holler  quits!" 


No   hesitation   now,   Johnny 
It  was  Johnny  who 


D.  J. 

269-C  Mahler  Park, 


MAHLER 


Providence,  R.  I. 


"D  UT  the  smile  of  pride  left  the  man's  face  as 
-'-'quickly  as  it  had  come.  When  Tony  walked 
up,  he  said,  "Well,  Tony,  the  time's  come. 
Jly  boy's  ready  to  go  back!"    Tony  shrugged. 

"I  thinka  you  one  beeg  damn  fool  to  take 
that  keed  back.  They  maka  the  sissy  out 
of  him  again,  you  see!    I  tella  you  straight!" 

"He's  got  a  mother,  Tony.  She  worked  hard 
for  him.  He's  all  right,  any^vay.  He's  a  diflfer- 
ent  kid  now.    He'll  start  out  different!" 

"You going,  too?" 

"  Jiist  to  take  him  down.  I'll  come  back  and 
go  shares  with  you,  like  I  said.  I'll  get  that 
truck  while  I'm  there.  Yep.  I'm  coming  back. 
The  kid  might  need  me  .  .  .  and  this  place 
again  some  day.  He  might  come  back  ..." 
the  man's  voice  broke.  He  shoved  himself 
abruptly  off  the  door  jam  and  walked  away. 

"God  damn!"  swore  Tony  with  soft  emotion, 
"  God  damn !  I  thinka  he  breaka  his  heart  over 
that  keed  for  sure!"  Then  he  shrugged. 
"  Va  bienc  .  .  .  the  keed  he  gotta  the  love  for 
his  dad,  all  right.  He  come  back  some  day,  you 
bet!" 


dad.    That  place  cost  an  awful  lot  of  money, 
and  maybe  she  couldn't  afford  to  keep  it." 

"Oh,  I  guess  they  kept  on  with  your  salary. 
Rosenthal's  a  decent  sort,  and  it  wasn't  yoilr 
mother's  fault  I  kidnapped  you!" 

"Gosh,  dad,  you  sure  did  that  slick!  'What 
gets  me  is  about  old  Mac!  He's  got  eyes  in 
the  back  of  his  head,  we  used  to  say.  I  never 
knew  him  to  miss  anybody  going  in  or  out, 
before!" 

_  "You're  WTong  about  the  eyes  in  the  back  of 
his  head,  son,"  said  Johnny's  father  with  a 
chuckle.    "I  know  he  hasn't  got  any!" 
"How  do  you  know?" 

"Because  he  had  his  back  to  me  when  I 
walked  out!" 

"Gosh.  Say,  did  he  do  it  on  purpose,  or 
did  it  just  happen?" 

"Here's  your  corner,  boy,"  evaded  his  father 
hastily  then,  and  began  slowing  toward  the 
curb. 

"Golly  .  .  .  say  ...  I  guess  I'm  excited 
about  being  back!  Why,  dad  .  .  .  say  .  .  . 
there's  old  Beany!  The  policeman  on  our 
beat,  you  know!"  Before  his  father  could  stop 
him,  Johnny  was  calling  shrilly, 

"Hey  Beany!  Beany!  It's  me!  I'm  home!" 

And  then  Johnny  found  himself  lifted  out 
bodily  and  set  down  on  the  walk  before  he 
could  say  Jack  Robinson,  and  the  car  that  had 
brought  him  was  breaking  the  speed  limit 
down  the  street.  The  policeman  grabbed  his 
arm.  It  had  taken  him  a  moment  to  recognize, 
in  this  sturdy,  upstanding  lad,  his  Uttle  friend 
of  the  studios. 

"Who  brought  you?  Who  was  that  man?" 
he  demanded  excitedly,  blowing  his  police 
whistle.  Johnny  snatched  it  from  his  mouth  at 
first  sound  of  the  blast. 

"That  man?  Oh  .  .  .  well,  he  was  just  a 
man  I  knew.  Beany." 

"Did  you  get  his  car  number?"  demanded 
the  policeman. 

"Why  .  .  .  it's  just  a  nimiber.  Just  any 
old  car  number,  Beany!" 

"Say,  Uttle  feller,  what's  WTong  with  you?" 
Beany  shook  Johnny  until  his  head  wobbled, 
"You  act  like  you  was  drugged!  Did  he  give 
you  anything?" 

"I'll  say  he  did!  He  gave  me  the  time  of  my 
life!  And  say,  Beany,  it  won't  do  you  police 
guys  any  good  to  third  degree  me,  because  I'm 
never  going  to  tell  who  he  was,  and  I'll  take 
the  secret  to  my  dying  grave!" 

"Well  .  .  .  fer  crying  out  loud,"  said  Beany 
helplessly,  and  scratched  his  head. 

"Beany,  does  my  mother  still  live  there?" 

"Saw  her  come  home  'bout  an  hour  since." 

A  BOUT  two  weeks  later  a  little  group  sat  at 
■'  ^a  private  pre-view  of  Johnny's  latest  pic- 
ture. There  was  Stoddard,  the  director,  and 
Abraham  Rosenthal,  and  a  few  select  others, 
besides  the  star  and  his  mother  .  .  .  and  his 
best  friend.  They  watched  on  the  screen  one 
of  the  doggondest  best  fights  that  ever  went  on 
a  film,  and  every  scenario  writer  knows  what 
a  good  fight  will  do  to  put  over  a  picture. 
"Look  at  'em,  Rosey!    Look  at  'cm!    I  tell 


you  the  fight  in  'The  Spoilers'  can't  hold  a 
candle  to  it  for  spirit!"     He  chuckled,  and 
slapped  his  leg.     "Wait  until  that  bunch  of 
exhibitors  gets  an  eyefid  of  this!    Why,  say, 
they'll  eat  it  up  and  come  back  for  more!" 
Johnny's    mother    sat    stiff    and    dry-eyed 
TT  was  night  when  they  rolled  down  Cahuenga     through  the  film.    It  was  hard  for  her.     She 
-■•Pass,  and  into  HoUywood.    As  they  stopped     had  not  yet  quite  become  accustomed  to  this 


for  the  traffic  signal  at  Highland  and  Holly- 
wood boulevard,  Johnny  looked  eagerly  at  the 
old  familiar  lights. 

"Gee,  dad,  there's  something  about  them, 
at  that!  I  guess  I  think  a  lot  of  Holly%vood, 
after  all!" 

"  Glad  to  get  back,  kid?" 

"Uhuh!  Of  course,  I'll  never  forget  the 
ranch,  and  the  kids,  and  you  .  .  .  and  every- 
thing .  .  .  but  ..." 

"That's  all  right,  son.  I  only  want  you  to  be 
happy.  Now  let's  see,  you  lived  somewheres  on 
Melrose  .  .  .  wasn't  that  your  last  place?" 

"Yes.    But  I  guess  mother's  had  to  move, 


new  little  boy  who  whistled  and  shouted 
through  the  house.  And  yet  she  was  trying. 
Already  she  had  learned  to  repress  the  too 
numerous  "don'ts"  and  to  keep  silent  when 
Johnny  and  Micky,  now  bosom  pals,  engaged 
in  practice  battles  in  the  backyard.  Now  she 
closed  her  ears  to  Micky's  gleefully  chortled; 

"That's  a  Hell  of  a  good  fight  we  put  on, 
kid  ...  if  we  did  do  it  oursel\-es!  Wait  until 
my  old  man  gets  a  squint  at  that!  He's  just 
naturally  goin'  to  swell  up  and  bust,  he's  going 
to  be  that  proud!" 

"  So's  mine!"  whispered  Johnny  so  that  only 
Micky's  grimy  ear  heard. 
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What  Would  You  Do  If  You  H  ad  a  Million ? 
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naturally  scorns  affectation.  And,  as  Rex 
Ingram  often  told  me,  the  chief  requisite  of 
the  player  is  freedom  from  affectation  and  self- 
consciousness. 

T_IER  family  didn't  object  when  she  chose  to 
-*-  -'-be  an  actress. 

It  was  her  own  idea  to  start  in  the  extra 
ranks  of  Hollywood;  she  had  influence  enough 
to  start  higher  up,  but  Confucius  was  guiding 
her. 

Influence  is  great  for  starting,  but  sad  in  the 
end.  I  know  charming  and  talented  people 
who  have  been  set  back  years  by  a  big  start. 

On  the  other  hand,  starting  as  an  e.xtra 
requires  the  courage  and  determination  of 
genius — getting  up  at  five  in  the  morning 
when  it  isn't  essential  to  your  livelihood, 
denying  yourself  food  because  the  camera 
exaggerates,  cutting  out  parties,  save  on  week- 
ends, and  making  yourself  agreeable  with  all 
sorts  of  dumb  people,  not  to  mention  the 
studying  of  singing,  dancing  and  diction — now 
the  talkies  are  here — when  you  are  a  wet  rag 
after  a  day  under  the  hot  kleigs. 

Anita  does  aU  this. 

She  wanted  to  take  a  singing  lesson  every 
day,  but  the  instructor  declared  three  days 
a  week  were  sufficient. 

The  alternate  days  are  given  to  a  dancing 
instructor. 

For  a  sLx-thirty  call  she  gets  up  at  five 
because  she  spends  an  hour  on  her  make-up 
while  the  other  extras  are  content  to  spend 
ten  minutes. 

"And  you'd  rather  get  up  at  five  to  play 
extra    than    to    play    around    Deauville    or 


Biarritz?"  I  asked,  the  day  being  hot  and  my 
mind  on  gay  beaches. 

"Sure,"  she  said  with  a  side-long  glance  that 
I'm  %viUing  to  bet  will  become  screen  history. 
"What  does  plaj-ing  around  get  you?  After 
it's  over  you're  still  a  nobody.  I  have  always 
wanted  to  work. 

"I  first  thought  it  was  art.  Later  I  knew  it 
was  the  stage,  and  I  think  the  best  training  is 
in  extra  work  in  pictures.  I've  learned  a  lot 
among  the  extras,  believe  me." 

"I'll  bet,"  said  I,  "you  could  go  in  for 
scenarios  if  you  didn't  want  to  act." 

"I'll  say  .  .  .  I've  learned  enough  life 
stories!" 

"And  when  you've  made  your  fortune — I 
mean  when  you've  arrived  in  pictures — what 
will  you  do?" 

"You  don't  ever  arrive,"  said  Anita.  "But 
I  want  to  go  on  the  stage  later.  There's  no 
end  to  work.  That's  the  nice  thing  about  it. 
With  everything  else  there's  an  end." 

"  A  ND  this  is  the  end  of  the  interview,"  said 
-'^•I,  "which  proves  interviewing  isn't  work 
—sometimes." 

"S'long,"  said  Anita. 

"S'long,"  I  said.  "I'll  be  back  in  a  couple 
of  weeks  when  you're  famous." 

"Sure,"  she  laughed,  though  of  course  she 
didn't  think  there  was  anything  absurd 
about  it. 

If  'Nita's  not  famous  in  two  weeks  she  will 
be  in  two  years.  And  if  not  in  two,  then  in 
ten.     It's  all  the  same  to  her. 

That's  her  theme  song  and  you'll  have  to 
admit  it's  a  winner. 


Who  is  the  funny  man,  Mamma  ?  The  funny  man  is  Charles  Mack, 
dear — the  bigger  and  blacker  of  the  two  brunet  crows — and  Para- 
mount is  paying  him  umpty-ump  dollars  a  week  for  being  that 
■way.  The  other  funny  thing  is  a  piano  and  it  belongs  in  the  new 
house  in  Beveriy  Hills  built  by  the  funny  man  with  the  umpty- 

utnp  dollars 


Kathryn  Crawford 
Sponsors  Tweed! 


Hubrite  Model 

296 

Fashioned  of  the 
]>opuliir  Utiht 
weight  wool 
tweed  with  ^im-, 
pie,  unusual  lines 
and  a  becdniins 
fringed  scarf  col- 
lar. In  lu'i  ce , 
t,'rey,  creen,  bUie 
or  rose  beige. 
UuttoH';.  hound 
buttonholes  and 
suede  belt  in 
deeper  shade. 
Sizes  14-20.  36 

$1095 


«      Kathryn  Crawford 


Kathryn  Crawford,  Universal  Star  in 
Tile  Climax,  finds  this  Hubrite  In- 
formal Frock  of  light  weight  tweed 
exactly  right  for  autumn's  first  cool 
days. 

Chic  to  its  last  detail — designed  by  a 
Parisian  couturier — generously  cut  but 
with  slender  lines,  beautifully  tailored, 
moderately  priced — the  season's  smart- 
est choice  for  every  daytime  purpose, 
driving,  golfing,  shopping,  for  the  of- 
fice or  classroom. 

You  %vill  find  Hubrite  Informal 
Frocks  in  such  leading  stores  as 
Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York;  Jordan 
Marsh  Company,  Boston;  Sibley, 
Lindsay  &  Curr  Co.,  Rochester;  The 
Ernst  kern  Co.,  Detroit;  Young  & 
Quinlan,  Minneapolis;  Jacoby 
Bros.,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  or  they 
may  be  ordered  direct  from  Boston. 

Write  for  new  Style  Folder  P-9. 

Hubrite  Informal  Frocks,  Inc. 

100  Shawmut  Avenue  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  Nonspi  Company 
2641  Walnut  Street 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

l^ame  

Address 

City  . 
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(^^HERE  is  no  excuse  in  al- 
^— '  lowing  armpit  perspira- 
tion to  discolor  and  ruin  your 
clothing,  and  its  disagreeable 
odor  to  humiliate  and  em- 
barrass you. 

More  than  a  million  men  and 
women  keep  their  armpits  dry 
and  odoiless  and  protect  their 
clothing  with  NONSPI  (an 
antiseptic  liquid)  used,  en- 
dorsed, and  recommended  by 
physicians  and  nurses. 

NONSPI  destroys  the  odor  and 
diverts  the  uriderarm  perstyiration 
to  parts  of  the  body  where  there 
is  better  evaporation  ■^  and  need 
he  used  on  an  average  of  but 
two  nights  each  w^ek. 

You,  too,  can  have  dry  and 
odorless  armpits  ana  save 
your  clothing.  Get  a  bottle  of 
NONSPI  today.  Use  it  to- 
night. Use  NONSPI  the  year 
around— spring,  summer,  fall, 
and  winter. 

Your  Toilet  Goods  Dealer 
and  Druggist  has  NONSPI  at 
50c  (several  months'  supply) 
or  if  you  prefer- 

Accept  our  lOc  Trial  Offer 
(several  weeks'  supply). 

For  the  enclosed  loc  (coin 

or  stamps)  send  me  a  trial 

size  bottle  of  NONSPI 


Run-Over  Shoes 

spoil  looks,  grace, 
poise — thicken  ankles 

Every  time  you  buy  shoes  the  same 
thing  happens — they  spread,  and  the 
heels  wear  down  on  one  side.  It's  not 
the  fault  of  the  shoes — but  the  way  you 
walk.  The  weight  of  your  body  is  off 
balance. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  correct  this 
— wear  Dr.  Scholl's  Walk-Strate  Heel 
Pads  in  your  shoes.  They  eqpialize  the 
body's  weight;  remove  strain  on  the 
ankles;  preserve  the  shape  of  your  shoes; 
make  you  walk  gracefully,  comfortably; 
save  repairs.  Sizes  for  men  and  women. 
At  shoe, dept. and  drugstores — 35c  pair. 

DrSchoirs 

Walk  Strafe  Heel  Pads 


The  Wisecracker  Reveals  Himself 
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I  was  tired  of  school  and,  a.ayv:siy,  black  sheep 
always  run  away. 

I  unceremoniously  appropriated  a  diamond 
fichu  pin  and  pawned  it  for  expenses.  I 
couldn't  have  chosen  an  article  that  my  mother 
cherished  more  deeply.  The  httle  jewel  was 
old  at  the  time  of  the  Ci\il  War,  and  was  one  of 
the  few  things  sa\-ed  when  my  great-grand- 
mother fled  from  the 
approaching  army  of 
the  North.  A  boy 
friend,  another 
would-beadventurer, 
stole  some  old  coins 
and  went  with  me. 
Together  we  started 
out  to  see  what  was 
on  the  other  side  of 
the  hills  of  Staunton. 

At  that  time  a 
great  powder  factory 
had  been  started  in 
the  marshes  along  the 
James  River.  Almost 
overnight  a  big,  ugly, 
sprawling  town  of 
60,000  took  its  place 
on  the  map.  Perhaps 
it  wasn't  the  best 
environment  for 
fourteen -year-old 
boys,  but  there  we 
went.  We  got  jobs 
in  the  powder  fac- 
tory, each  making 
$200  a  month,  good 
salaries  for  boys  of 
our  age. 

Mother  finally 
located  me  and  came 
down  to  see  us.  I've 
always  admired  her  for  the  stand  she  took. 
She  did  not  try  to  force  me  to  return  to  Staun- 
ton. She  put  me  in  a  boarding  house  near  the 
factory,  the  best  surroundings  she  could  find  in 
the  town.  She  knew  that  if  she  compelled  me 
to  go  back  with  her  that  I  would  not  stay.  I 
\vould  only  run  away  again. 

V\  TORK  in  the  factory  was  hard  and  danger- 
''*  ous.  In  the  fumes  of  nitro-glycerine  my 
hair  turned  as  blonde  as  Gwen  Lee 's.  My  friend 
and  I  began  to  cast  about  for  an  easier  means  of 
livelihood.  The  factory  workers  earned  good 
money  and  they  were  not  averse  to  spending 
it  recklessly.  So  we  became  proprietors  of  a 
dance  hall.  I  hadn't  yet 
reached  the  age  of  fifteen, 
but  there  was  little  that  I 
didn'tknow,ordidn't  think 
I  knew.  I  took  tickets  at 
the  door.  It  cost  a  dollar 
a  dance.  My  friend 
played  the  drums  and  we 
had  a  red-headed,  Irish 
pianist  and'  a  Chinese 
violinist  — •  the  strangest 
combination  one  could 
imagine. 

If  there  were  not  two  or 
three  fights  during  the 
evening  we  thought  things 
were  pretty  duU.  Our 
customers  couldn't  be 
having  a  very  good  time. 
One  night  I  got  into  a 
scrap  with  an  Italian  boy 
and  was  knifed  with  a 
stiletto.  I  still  carry  a 
long  scar  across  my 
chest.  But  it  was  all  to 
be  expected  — •  all  part  of 
the  game. 

Then  the  town  burned. 
There   was   no  adequate 


Another  picture  of  Mr.  William 
Haines  and    his    little    sister, 
Lillian,  taken  in  the  old  Staun- 
ton days 


One  of  the  pictures  that 

won   Mr.   Haines  a 

chance   in   a    "New 

Faces"  contest 


water  supply,  and  for  days  and  days  the  fire 
burned  on.  Building  by  building,  street  by 
street,  the  town  disappeared.  During  these  red 
nights  I  slept  in  a  barber  chair  and  went 
hungry. 

I  suppose  every  youngster  at  one  time  in  his 
life  has  a  desire  to  carve  out  some  sort  of  career 
in  New  York.  With  our  dance  hall  smouldering 
in  its  ashes,  I  went 
North.  My  first 
job  in  the  city  was 
with  the  Kenyon 
Rubber  Company, 
and  I  made  $14  a 
week.  I  loved  the 
noise  and  rush,  but 
my  first  stay  was 
cut  short. 

'\^Y  father  was 
*'' ■'■having  bad  fi- 
nancial  reverses 
and,  in  addition, 
had  lost  his  health. 
Mother  sold  the 
house  in  Staunton 
and  the  family 
moved  to  Rich- 
mond. Doctor 
bills  took  most  of 
the  money  and 
things  were  in  a 
serious  condition. 
To  make  matters 
worse  there  was  to 
be  another  baby. 
It  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  I  go 
back  and  help  with 
the  support  of  the 
family.  Richmond, 
was  not  the  easiest  place  to  find  work,  and  the 
best  I  could  get  was  a  job  in  a  wholesale  dry- 
goods  house.  I  only  made  $7  a  week,  but 
mother  kept  roomers  and  somehow  we  man- 
aged to  hve. 

As  soon  as  father  was  well  again  I  struck  out 
for  New  York.  The  South  now  seemed  very 
narrow  and  pro-vincial.  I  was  unhappy  there, 
restless  all  the  time.  After  one  brief  taste  of  a 
big  city  I  wanted  nothing  else. 

One  of  my  first  jobs  when  I  returned  to  New 
York  was  as  a  clerk  in  a  department  store.  I 
sold  table  linens  and  rattled  off  sales  talks 
about  Madeiras  and  "imports  from  Ireland." 
I  didn't  hold  that  job  very  long.  I  spent  too 
much  time  talking  to  the 
women  customers.  I 
made  quite  a  lot  of  dates 
that  way.  The  Lonesome 
Clubs  aren't  the  only 
places  where  a  young  fel- 
low can  get  acquainted  in 
the  city. 


"pROM  there  I  was  em- 
-'-  ployed  by  the  eminently 
respectable  bond  house  of 
S.  W.  Straus  &  Company. 
First  I  was  anoffice 
boy  and  later  I  was  pro- 
moted to  the  postof 
assistant  bookkeeper. 
They  must  have  liked  me 
in  spite  of  my  faults.  I 
stayed  there  for  more  than 
a  year,  but  I  can't  recall 
a  single  instance  when  my 
books  ever  tallied.  How- 
ever, a  trifling  thing  like  a 
balance  never  troubled  me. 
What  a  grand  time  I 
had  when  I  finished  at  the 
oSice.  I  was  lixang  in  a 
hall  room  in  a   boarding 
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house  near  Greenwich  Village.  There  were 
three  other  boys  in  the  place,  all  good  sports 
and  every  one  of  us  as  improvident  as  the  devil. 
One  of  the  boys  was  an  ex-soldier,  wounded  in 
the  war. 

When  his  indemnity  came  from  the  govern- 
ment we  all  had  a  hilarious  month.  Another 
of  the  fellows  and  I  became  fast  friends.  He 
was  a  member  of  a  prominent  Boston  family 
and  had  an  immense  wardrobe. 

Luckily  for  me  we  were  exactly  the  same 
size.  I  came  up  from  Virginia  with  a  shabby 
suit  and  a  wide-brimmed  hat,  everything  but 
streamers.  I  could  wear  all  of  his  clothes  from 
hats  to  shoes.  That  fellow  is  still  my  friend. 
Now  he  is  my  "stand-in"  at  RL-G.-iL 

WITH  all  my  borrowed  fine  feathers  I 
splurged  into  night  life.  I  didn't  have  any 
money,  but  then  I  didn't  need  any.  There 
were  parties  with  chorus  girls,  and  the  girls 
were  always  most  generous  with  money 
"lifted''  from  visiting  firemen  and  butter-and- 
egg  men  from  the  country. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  my  life  that  I  met  the 
woman  who  played  so  important  a  part  in 
molding  my  existence  anew.  There  have  been 
three  women  whom  I  shall  always  remember — 
the  ones  who  have  meant  the  most.  The  first, 
of  course,  was  my  mother.  This  woman  was 
the  second. 

I  was  introduced  to  her  by  the  boy  from 
Boston.  He  had  known  her  there.  Slie  came 
from  a  family  high  in  Boston  Back  Bay 
society.  She  had  charm  and  culture  and  a 
keen  sense  of  the  beautiful.  I  was  twenty  and 
she  was  nearing  forty,  but  the  ditTerence  in 
ages  made  no  difference.  We  were  merely 
casual  friends  for  several  months,  then  we  were 
in  love. 

It  was  she  who  instilled  in  me  the  love  of 
beautiful,  old  things.  Her  apartment  on  low  er 
Fifth  Avenue  was  filled  with  priceless  antique 
furniture,  paintings  and  old  china.  From  her  I 
learned  of  good  literature,  fine  music.  She  took 
me  to  the  opera.  A  new  and  different  world 
opened  to  me. 

It  was  she  who  made  me  believe  that  a  per- 
son could  be  forgiven  for  illiteracy,  but  never 
for  the  lack  of  good  taste. 

I  don't  know  why  the  romance  didn't  last. 
Perhaps  the  difference  in  ages  mattered  after 
all.  Again,  constancy  may  not  be  one  of  my 
virtues.  Anyway  I  was  restless,  ^\'e  separated, 
but  we  were  together  once  again  in  Holly\vood, 
and  under  strange  circumstances.  That  I  will 
tell  about  later. 

While  I  was  spending  so  much  time  with  her 
I  lost  my  job  with  Straus.  It  wasn't  so  easy 
getting  along  in  the  interval  that  foUowed. 
Still  I  had  a  good  time,  did  things  that  inter- 
ested me  and  was  with  people  who  interested, 
me.  I  picked  up  a  little  money  by  posing  for 
advertising  illustrations — the  models  call  it 
doing  "animal  crackers." 

One  day  walking  down  Broadway  I  saw  a 
woman  looking  at  me  intently.  She  ap- 
proached and  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  go 
into  pictures.  Well,  I  thought,  here's  some- 
thing new.    But  it  was  a  bona  fide  question. 

SHE  was  Bijou  Fernandez,  scouting  new 
talent  for  Samuel  Goldwyn.  I  borrowed 
some  clothes  from  my  friend  and  had  photo- 
graphs taken,  and  was  entered  in  a  "New 
Faces"  contest.  I  didn't  e.xpect  anything  to 
come  of  it,  and  I  had  never  before  given  a 
thought  to  the  stage  or  screen. 

No  one  in  the  world  could  have  been  more 
surprised  than  I  when  the  notification  came 
that  I  had  won  the  contest.  I  was  given  a  con- 
tract, but  it  was  three  months  before  I  left  New 
York  for  the  Coast.  In  the  interval  I  continued 
posing  for  advertisements  and  living  the  old 
sort  of  life. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  unusual  experiences 
in  my  life  happened  at  a  studio  party  just 
before  I  was  sent  to  Hollywood.  There  were 
many  people  at  the  affair  and  I  sat  down  near  a 
girl  I  had  ne%cr  seen  before.  She  wore  a 
squirrel  coat,  a  simple  dress,  and  pumps  with 
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"There  are  smiles"  •  .  .  went  the  popular 
song...  "that  make  you  happy."  "Happy" 
is  right.  For  a  flashing  smile  makes  you 
attractive  and  popular  —  and  popularity 
brings  happiness. 

To  have  white  teeth  —  gleaming  teeth  — 
healthy  teeth,  chew  Dentyne. 

Chew  Dentyne  —  and  SMILE. 

No  other  chewing  gum  has  ever  matched 

its  delicate  spicy  flavor. 

No    other,  say  chicle   experts,  has  ever 

matched  its  pliant  "chewy"  quality. 

Buy  a  whole   box  today  so  you'll  never 

be  without  it. 


Ch^o  JENTYNE 

.  and  smile/ 


Instantly  transforms  lashes  into  a 
dark,  rich  luxuriant  fringe  of  love- 
I        liness.  Jjcnds  sparkling  bril- 
J\     liance   and   shadowy,  invit- 
f/jing  depth  to  the  eyes.  Tht. 
^  easiest  eyelash  beautifier  to 
apply  4 . .  Perfectly  harmless. 
I'sedbythousands.Tryit.  Sol- 
id or  waterproof  Liquid  May- 
bolline.  Black  or  Brown,  75c 
at  all  toilet  goods  counters. 
MAYBELLINE  CO.,  CHICAGO 


FREE  BOOK 
TELLS  HOW 

You  can  quickly  qualify  for 
positions  payingS50to  S250 
a  week  in  Motion  Picture. 
Portrait,  Commercial  or 
News  Photography  and  Pro- 
jection, or  start  your  own 
business.     No  experience  needed. 

CAMERAORPROJECTORGIVEN 
Learn  at  home  or  in  our 
great   New   York    Studios. 

Write  for  Big  Free  Book  of  Amazing  Opport unities. 

Job  Ciiart  and  Camera  or  Projector  offer. 

N.  Y.  INSTITUTE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

10  West  33rd  Street      New  York        Dept.  A-1208 


Want  Some  Money? 

Here's  a  wonderful  way  to  get  it 

Our  beautifully  illustrated  book  tells  how.  It  tells  all 

about  our  new  methods  of  art  decoration,  art  treatment  aod 
how  anybody  can  learn  without  previous  training  or  experience. 
it  contains  pape  after  paL'e  of  handsome  color  illustrations  of 
what  you  can  make  and  -^— ^  --,— ^  All  supplies  are  sent  by 
sell.  You  can  make  good  ^  J^  £>  ll  "^  ^^''*^  *^^  instructions 
money  and  this  book  is 


Our  system  is  amazingly  easy  to 
learn  and  the  profits  are  larger  than 
in  almost  any  other  business.  You 
can  produce  beautiful  finished  art 
objects  almost  from  the  beginning. 
You  don't  have  to  know  how  to  draw 

or    have   any    experience. 
Begin  makins  money  now. 


and  many  have  made 
525  the  first  week.  Some  society 
women  have  taken  up  this  work 
for  their  own  amusement.— Either 
way,  pleasure  or  profit,  it's  the 
most  delightful  home  work  you  can 
imapfine.  Write  Now  for  your  copy 
of  this  valuable  book;  it's  FREE. 
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►  HOTOPLAY  now 

offers  its  readers  the 
opportunity  to  convert 
their  spare  time  into 
real  money  by  becoming 
its  subscription  repre- 
sentatives in  the  town  or 
community  in  which 
they  live. 

You,  as  a  reader  of 
Photoplay,  will  be 
quick  to  realize  the 
money-making  possibili- 
ties this  offer  affords 
you.  Your  friends — 
your  neighbors — in  fact, 
all  the  homes  in  your 
community — are  pro- 
spective subscribers  for 
Photoplay.  Who,  to- 
day, is  not  interested  in 
moving  pictures — the 
chief  recreation  of  the 
American  public? 

Be  the  first  in  your 
community  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  offer,  and 
get  started  at  once.  The 
coupon  or  a  post  card 
will  bring  further  de- 
tails. 


PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE, 

Dcpt.  RE-9,  750  No.  Michigan  Ave, 

Chicago,  111. 

I  am  interested  in  sour  money-making  of- 
fer to  your  readers.  Send  me  the  details  at 
once. 
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straps  across  the  ankles.  She  looked  whole- 
some and  sort  of  homemade. 

Then  she  told  me  that  she  too  had  won  a 
"New  Faces"  contest  and  was  to  be  given  her 
chance  at  a  screen  career.  Her  name  was 
Eleanor  Boardman. 

TDERHAPS  the  fact  that  we  came  into  pic- 
•'-  tures  at  the  same  time  created  a  bond  of 
friendship  between  us. 

We  had  the  same  early  struggles,  the  same 
heartaches  and  disappointments.  She  has  been 
one  of  my  best  friends  ever  since.  I  admire 
her  tremendously.    She  is  such  a  real  person. 

At  last,  after  weeks  of  waiting,  I  was  notified 
that  I  was  to  leave  for  Hollywood.  I  was  given 
a  contract  of  $40  a  week,  an  upper  berth  on  a 
West-bound  train,  and  started  out  on  a  new 
and  completely  different  Kfe.  I  went  to  a  good 
tailor  and  bought  a  suit  of  clothes.  It  was  at 
the  time  English  clothes  were  first  coming  into 
popularity — short  coats  and  v.ide  trousers.  I 
had  one  of  the  first,  and  it  was  the  only  decent 
suit  I  possessed. 


Coming  across  the  continent  I  caught  a 
terrific  cold,  and  a  beautiful  bofl  burst  into 
bloom  on  my  nose.  The  alkali  dust  across  the 
desert  ate  the  skin  away  from  my  mouth  and  it 
was  in  this  condition  that  I  got  off  the  train  in 
Los  Angeles,  as  mangy  and  as  forlorn  a  sight  as 
you  would  ever  see.  I  found  my  way  to  the 
Goldwyn  studio  and  finally,  after  much  per- 
suasion that  I  wasn't  a  gangster,  I  was  allowed 
into  the  holies. 

T'VE  often  thought  what  a  disappointment  I 
-•-must  have  been  when  they  were  expecting  a 
Valentino. 

My  knees  were  knocking  together  with 
fright,  but  I  bolstered  up  enough  courage  to  be 
flippant. 

"I'm  your  new  prize  beauty,"  I  announced. 

(Next  month  William  Haines  tells  abotil  his 
life  in  Hollywood,  and  the  beginning  of  the  wise- 
craek  kid.  And  how  he  slipped  from  roles  to 
extra  work,  of  his  first  hit  in  "Brown  of  Harvard" 
and  the  road  to  stardom.) 


Vocal  Boy  Makes  Good 


[  CONTINUED  rROSI  PAGE  29  ] 


his  father,  asked  him  to  go  bond  on  a  thousand 
dollar  note,  which  he  mlhngly  did,  and  ap- 
peared in  New  York  to  conquer  the  world. 

Seagle  taught  the  lad  when  he  was  not  on 
concert  tour,  and  John  lived  near  his  home  in 
upper  New  York.  But  he  couldn't  continue 
indefinitely  on  the  original  thousand  dollars. 

He  took  a  position  as  French  and  music 
teacher  in  a  nearby  high  school.  But  it  wasn't 
enough.  He  wasn't  receiving  enough  hard 
musical  work,  so  he  organized  a  band  of  stu- 
dents and,  with  Seagle's  help,  took  them 
abroad  where,  for  a  year,  he  and  they  studied 
under  the  best  masters. 

UPON  his  return  he  walked  up  Broadway 
feeling  fully  equipped  to  meet  the  career 
that  was  bound  to  come  his  way.  Walking  up 
Broadway  and  living  on  Broadway  are  two 
different  matters.  His  funds  had  run  low 
again,  but  kind  Pro\-idence,  disguised  as  his 
one  time  army  buddy,  Ray  Monroe,  stepped 
in.  Monroe  offered  liim  the  use  of  his  home 
until  he  found  a  job. 

For  three  months  he  tramped  the  White 
Way,  as  so  many  have  done  before  him.  Every 
day  or  so  he  refused  an  offer  to  go  on  the  road. 
"It's  ridiculous,"  said  Monroe,  who  had  a 
second  or  third  cousin  in  the  show  business, 
"it's  ridiculous  for  you  to  think  you  can  get 
work  in  New  York  right  away.  Why,  you've 
got  to  go  on  the  road  and  get  experience  before 
you'll  ever  amount  to  anything." 

But  John  felt  that  if  he  left  the  big  city  he 
was  cutting  himself  off  from  what  contacts  he 
had.   He  was  determined  to  stay  on. 

He  at  last  obtained  an  interview  with  Law- 
rence Weber's  assistant,  Friedlander,  and  sang 
for  him.  The  musical  director  wTote  down  his 
name  in  a  book  and  scribbled  something  under 
it.  Boles,  consumed  -nith  curiosity,  risked  one 
eye  on  tlie  page  when  Friedlander  turned  to 
answer  the  telephone.  He  had  written,  "John 
Boles — a  find!" 

"Come  to  rehearsal  tomorrow  morning," 
Friedlander  said.  "I've  a  part  for  you  in 
•Moonlight.'  " 

Strangely  enough,  the  musical  comedy  was 
the  composition  of  William  Le  Baron,  head  of 
RKa 

Boles  went  to  rehearsal  the  next  day  and 
e\-ery  day  thereafter  for  weeks.  But  he  never 
rehearsed.  Others  were  singing  the  leading 
roles.  He  simply  appeared  every  morning  as 
he  had  been  told  to  do. 

One  morning  early,  he  and  Friedlander  were 
alone  in  the  dingy  rehearsal  hall.  Suddenly 
the  director  turned  to  John. 


"Look  here,"  he  said,  "you're  going  to  open 
in  the  lead  in  'Little  Jesse  James'in  two  weeks." 

The  show  had  been  playing  at  the  Longacre 
Theater  for  several  months.  The  leading  man 
was  leaving. 

For  many  days  John  stood  in  the  wings  and 
watched  the  performance  of  "Little  Jesse 
James."  He  knew  every  stage  cue  and  every 
song,  but  he  had  no  rehearsal  ^y\\h  the  cast 
until  two  days  before  he  opened. 

And  then  he  was  not  allowed  to  rehearse  in 
the  theater,  but  in  the  dingy  hall,  with  only 
chairs  as  props.  In  the  next  room  a  Russian 
hussar  band  was  working  fiendishly.  Above 
the  din  John's  clear,  true  voice  rang  out. 

And  when  he  stepped  on  the  stage  two  nights 
later,  to  sing  the  leading  role  in  a  musical 
comedy  hit,  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
acted  in  his  life. 

Other  opportunities  presented  themselves 
after  that,  and  it  was  while  he  was  playing  in 
"Kitty's  Kisses"  in  New  York  that  Gloria 
Swanson  saw  him  and  insisted  that  he  come  to 
California  to  play  the  lead  in  "Sunya." 

You  might  think  that  this  was  a  marvelous 
break,  but  it  wasn't.  "  Sunya"  was  not  a  very 
good  picture  and  Boles,  although  a  handsome 
enough  leading  man,  did  not  distinguish  him- 
self particularly  as  an  actor. 

Gloria  Swanson's  choice  became  just  another 
Hollywood  trouper.  Yet  he  felt  as  if  he 
couldn't  go  back  to  the  stage.  He  had  made 
the  break.    He  had  allied  himself  with  the  films. 

FOR  many  months  he  remained  in  Holly- 
wood, getting  a  part  when  he  could.  He  at 
last  managed  to  get  a  contract  with  Universal. 
But  the  odds  were  against  his  ever  being  any- 
thing but  just  a  leading  man  had  it  not  been 
for  a  little  mechanical  contrivance  that  made 
a  noise  on  film. 

The  microphone  changed  John's  career  com- 
pletely. Here  he  was  on  the  ground,  with 
screen  experience  and  a  voice. 

He  heard  the  Warners  were  to  film  "The 
Desert  Song,"  and  he  knew  he  could  do  it. 

He  learned  the  score  from  beginning  to  end, 
had  a  test  made  and  then,  fearful  lest  he  would 
not  get  the  part,  went  away  from  Holly\vood, 
hoping  that  fate  would  take  a  hand  in  his 
absence. 

He  drove  hectically  up  north,  past  San 
Francisco.  His  mind  raced  as  fast  as  his 
motor.  The  motor  went  too  fast  and  he  found 
himself  telling  it  to  the  judge.  The  judge 
threatened  him  with  a  jail  sentence,  but  finally 
let  him  go  with  a  severe  fine  and  a  severer 
admonition. 
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Considerably  humbled  in  spirit,  he  found  his 
way  to  a  little  garage  and  called  Los  Angeles 
long  distance.  Abo\e  the  noise  of  the  me- 
chanic's hammer  in  the  back  room  of  the  garage 
he  could  hear  these  words,  "Come  back  at 
once.  You've  got  the  part  in  'The  Desert 
Song.'" 

From  there  on  it's  history.  Universal  loaned 
him  to  Warners  for  "The  Desert  Song"  and 
"Song  of  the  West,"  and  then  to  RKO  for 
"Rio  Rita"  with  Bebe  Daniels. 

After  that  they  plan  to  star  him  in  three 
pictures. 

Although  slightly  bewildered  by  his  sudden 
success,  Boles  takes  it  as  more  or  less  his  due. 
Certainly   his   was   the   proper   background. 


Certainly  he  has  worked  hard  enough  and 
studied  long  enough  hours. 

Unlike  so  many  men  with  good  voices  he  has 
good  looks  as  well.  He  is  handsome,  tall  and 
medium  dark,  with  blue  eyes.  His  fan  mail 
jumped  from  a  few  scattered  letters  into  the 
thousands  after  "The  Desert  Song." 

.And  the  fans  ain't  heard  nothing  yet.  Just 
wait  for  his  next  and  his  next  and  his  next. 

And  a  few  months  ago  he  was  a  second  rate 
leading  man! 

Although  his  life  has  been  devoted  to  his 
work,  sentiment  has  not  been  lacking.  The  day 
before  he  was  graduated  from  the  University  cf 
Texas  he  married  a  pretty  Southern  girl,  and 
he  has  been  married  ever  since! 


Ten  Years  Ago  in  Photoplay 


READING  the  issues  of  Photoplay 
which  saw  the  light  ten  years  ago,  one  is 
continually  astonished  by  the  way  its 
directing  minds  saw  into  the  future,  clairvoy- 
antly  foretelling  what  the  celluloid  strip  would 
do  in  the  days  to  come. 

In  October,  1919,  the  lead  editorial  has  to 
do  with  motion  pictures  as  The  Great  His- 
torian. 

People  were  wondering,  then,  what  the 
photoplay  would  do  with  the  Great  War,  just 
ended  by  the  Peace  of  Versailles.  And  our 
editorial  assures  them  that,  once  the  dust  had 
settled,  the  fjms  would  tell  its  history  bril- 
liantly and  enduringly.  Well?  Think  of  "The 
Big  Parade"  and  "What  Price  Glory"  and 
"Mons."  And  what  would  we  have  thought, 
ten  years  ago,  if  we  had  known  that  the 
greatest   living   men   were   to   talk   before   a 


Oh  boy!  Ten  years  ago  the 
Dorothy  Dalton  dimples  made 
slaves  of  us  all.  In  September, 
1919,  the  beauteous  Dot  was  star- 
ring in  "Other  Men's  "Wives" 


camera  and  into  a  microphone,  and  that  their 
faces  and  voices  would  be  preserved  for  all 
time — a  new  immortality? 

npHE  little  man  named  Chaplin  has  just  made 
-'-a  two  reel  comedy  called  "Sunnyside." 
The  Chaplin  imagination  is  hitting  on  all 
24  and  Editor  Julian  Johnson  burns  red  fire 
and  dances  in  the  street  to  celebrate  it.  Who 
can  forget  Charlie  ravelling  a  pair  of  woolen 
socks  to  make  himself  a  set  of  spats,  or  bring- 
ing in  a  hen  to  lay  an  egg  directly  in  his 
frying  pan? 


Don't  tell  this  old  grey-whisker  that  pic- 
tures are  any  better  now  than  they  were  in 
1919!  Then  the  little  giant  cracked  out  with 
a  rib  buster  every  month  or  two.  Now  we 
wait  for  two  years  while  he  sweats  and  prays 
over  a  film.  The  world  gets  no  better,  and 
there  is  little  justice,  if  any. 

A  LICE  JOYCE  is  Vitagraph's  star  of  stars, 
•'*-says  the  editor.  Her  latest  is  "The  Spark 
Divine."  Yep  —  motherhood.  .  .  .  Louise 
Fazenda  and  Ford  SterUng  in  "Hearts  and 
Flowers" — oh  boy!  .  .  .  Dorothy  Dalton  in 
"Other  Men's  Wives"  this  month.  Daring, 
but  no  commonplace  piece  wiU  do  for  this 
magnificent  woman.  .  .  .  Charles  Chaplin, 
Jr.,  lived  only  70  hours,  leaving  Charlie  and 
Mildred  Harris  broken-hearted.  .  .  .  Mae 
Murray  is  getting  ready  to  star  in  "On  With 
the  Dance".  .  .  .  Mae  Marsh  has  just  had  a 
little  daughter,  and  Francis  X.  Bushman  and 
Beverly  Bayne  are  the  proud  parents  of  a 
baby  boy,  Richard.  .  .  .  And  Mary  Miles 
Minter,  the  substitute  Pickford,  has  just 
signed  a  contract  that  will  bring  her  about 
$1,300,000  in  three  years. 

"COR  a  stunt  we  have  Harriett  Parsons,  12- 
-*-  year-old  daughter  of  Louella  Parsons,  queen 
bee  of  all  Hearst  film  chatter  writers,  inter- 
view George  Beban,  Jr.,  aged  four.  Young 
Master  Beban  tells  Miss  Harriett  that  he  does 
not  like  movies  and  certainly  will  not  become 
an  actor  if  he  has  the  say-so. 

DroUy  enough.  Miss  Harriett,  a  pretty 
young  lady  with  college  and  Hollywood  life 
behind  her,  is  now  a  member  of  Photoplay's 
editorial  staff,  and  no  doubt,  if  she  knew  this 
was  being  written,  would  blush  nicely  and 
say  "Fie!" 

A  GR.^ND  interview  with  Dick  Barthel- 
■**•  mess  by  Delight  Evans,  in  which  the 
Chink  of  "Broken  Blossoms"  says  he's  tired 
of  doing  juveniles  and  wants  to  play  character 
parts. 

"V\  THO'S  in  pictures  but  the  perennial  Jim 
'^  Corbett,  one  time  heavyweight  champion 
and  for  many  years  an  actor  of  sorts!  Jim's 
picture  is  ""The  Midnight  Man,"  and  in  it 
he  cuffs  around  about  ten  villains,  piling  them 
up  like  cordwood  at  his  feet.  .  .  .  Metro  now 
has  four  stars — ^May  Allison,  Bert  Lytell, 
Viola  Dana  and  Nazimova.  .  .  .  Paramount 
is  going  to  film  the  morality  play,  "Every- 
woman."  Nobody  in  it  but  Violet  Heming, 
Wanda  Hawley,  Lila  Lee,  Margery  Daw, 
Theodore  Roberts,  Ir\'ing  Cummings,  Ray- 
mond Hatton,  Wallace  Berry  and  Tully 
Marshall.  .  .  .  Mary  Pickford  is  about  to 
make  her  last  for  First  National,  "The  Heart 
of  the  Hills."  In  the  troupe  is  an  obscure 
young  fellow  called  Jack  Gilbert.  .  .  .  Dag- 
mar   Godowsky  threatens  to  come   back. 

TT'AY  L.,  UNION  HILL.— Charlie  Ray  is 

■'^28,  and  married.  Fatty  Arbuckle  was  born 
in  1887.  Grace  Cunard  is  married  to  Joe 
]\Ioore,  young  brother  of  Matt,  Owen  and 
Tom.    Surely,  send  along  the  plum  cake! 


O-O-Oo/ 

Atadam  dhould 
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M 


um 


Practically  every  woman  tises  Mum 
"on  occasion,"  for  there  are  times 
when  no  woman  would  chance  under- 
arm offense. 

But  is  there  ever  a  time  when  per- 
sonal daintiness  may  be  neglected? 
"What  a  mistake  to  make  only  occa- 
sional use  of  something  one  knows  is 
essential  to  a  fastidiousbodilycondition  ! 

You  probably  use  Mum.  It  has  never 
failed  you  when  you  have  used  it.  You 
have  found  that  refreshing  dab  of  Mum 
as  harmless  as  cold  cream.  Be  sure, 
then,  to  use  it  often  enough  to  provide 
continuous  protection. 

j\Ium  does  nothing  to  stop  the  impor- 
tant process  of  perspiration.  It  stops 
only  the  odor.  Not  a  taint  remains,  or 
can  return  for  hours  when  this  snowy 
cream  is  applied.  A  doctor  developed 
Mum's  formula,  so  it  never  irritates. 
Indeed,  it  soothes  the  skin.  Naturally, 
such  a  preparation  could  not  injure  the 
most  delicate  fabric.  You  may  use  this 
aid  to  daintiness  without  hesitation. 

Women  who  believe  soap  and  water 
sufficient  protection  from  perspiration 
odor  should  investigate  the  annholes 
of  the  garments  in  their  closet.  Even 
those  that  have  been  worn  but  once. 

And  Mum  is  so  easy  to  use !  35c 
jars,  and  60c  jars  containing  nearly 
three  times  as  much,  sold  everywhere. 

The  Sanitary  Napkin  Use:  Mum 
performs  another  service  for  which 
many  women  are  grateful  beyond  ex- 
pression. Just  a  thin  spreading  of  Mum 
on  the  sanitary  napkin,  and  one  re- 
moves all  chance  of  offense  or  embar- 
rassment. Protection  against  odor  is 
absolute  and  complete. 
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WATERPROOF  I 

Vet  easy  to  remove 


KATHERINE  MacDONALD'S 
Lash  Cosmetic  is  the  one  that 
removes  quickly  and  cleanly.  Yet 
you  may  swim,  dance  or  what  you 
will,  and  it  is  absolutely  water- 
proof. Liquid.  Easy  to  apply. 

Katherine  Mac  Donald's  Lash  Cos- 
metic makes  eyelashes  seem  long 
and  luxuriant  and  enhances  the 
charm  and  spark- 
le of  your  beauty 
. . .  but  absolutely 
without  artifici- 
ality. 

At  most  toilet 
goods  counters 
or  $1  direct  to 
Katherine  Mac- 
Donald  at  Holly- 
wood. 

IKATMEOIDNE  MUcDOMALD'S 
m       LASH 
y        COSMETIC 

KAMEO  BEAUTY  PRODUCTS,  HOLLYWOOD 


GO  TO  HIGH  SCHOOL 


0M£ 


Make  up  tho  education  you 
missed.  Study  at  home  in  spare 
time.  Your  choice  of  subjects. 
Expert  Instruction.  Personal 
service.  You  make  quick  proR- 
ress  because  you  are  in  a  clasa 
by  yourself.  Diploma.  Mail 
coupon  today  for  interestine 
FREE  BOOKLET. 


I    INTERNATIONAL   CORRESPONDENCE    SCHOOLS  j 

I  Box  652 1 -B,  Scranton,  Penna.  t 

I  Without   cost    or   obligation,   please    send   me   full  | 

i      particulars  about  the   course  I  have  checked —  ■ 

O  High   School   Course  I 

D  English  Q  Bookkeeping         Q  Accounting  i 

Q  Civil  Service       O  Salesmanship       Q  Advertising  1 


Name.. 


I      A^Mrrss       •"■■j;      I 


.♦^HOLLYWOOD". 

^       lOO  MOVIE  STARS 

LISTING  2  BE  JT  FILMS  OF  EACH 


Send  name  &  address  &  learn  how  to  make  S15-25 
weekly  telling  friends  about  "Peggy  Bon,"  the  Screen 
Stars'  famous  dayhght  face  powder.  Never  before  sold 
outside  Hollywood. 
Hollywood  Cosmetic  Co.,  DepL  2,  Box  733,  Hollywood,  Calif. 


FOR     FIFTV     VFARS 

Ciitieiira 

8oap  and  Ointment 

have  afforded  the  purest,  sweetest  and 

most  satisfactory  method  of  caring 

for  the  skin  and  hair. 


Mabe  rnone;  tskintf  plctaree.  Photo- 

Praphs  m  big  demand.  Commericai 
holography  also  pays  big  money. 
Learn  quickly  at  bomc  in  6pare  timo. 
No  experience  necessary.  Write  today 
for  new  free  boob,  Ovpcrrtunitiea  \n 
Modem  Photography.  American 
SchoolotPhotoeraphy.Dept.  t2Ec 
3601  Mlchifian Ave..  Chicago.  ^^ 


Addresses  of  the  Stars 


At    Paramou 
Studios,  Hollywood, 
Richard  Arleu 
Jean  Arthur 
William  AustiB 
Olga  Baclanova 
Oeorge  Bancroft 
Clara  Bow 
ICvelyn  Brent 
Mary  Brian 
Clive  Brook 
Nancy  Carroll 
Kathryn  Carver 
Robert  Castle 
Lane  Chandler 
Ruth  Chatterton 
Maurice  Chevalier 
Chester  Conldin 
Gary  Cooper 
Richard  Dix 
Paul  Guertzman 
James  Hall 

At  Metro-Goldwyn- 
ver  City,  Calif. 
Renee  Adoree 
George  K.  Arthur 
Nils  Asther 
Lionel  Barrymore 
Wallace  Beery 
John  Mack  Brown 
Lon  Chaney 
Joan  Crawford 
Karl  Dane 
Marion  Davies 
Josephine  Dunn 
Greta  Garbo 
John  Gilbert 
Raymond  Hackett 
Wilham  Haines 
Phyllis  Haver 
Leila  Hyams 


nt -Famous-La  sky 
Calif. 

Neil  Hamilton 

O.  P.  Heggie 

Doris  Hill 

PhilUps  Holmes 

Emil  Jannings 

Jack  Luden 

Paul  Lukas 

John  Loder 

Frederic  March 

Adolphe  Menjou 

David  Newell 

Jack  Oakie 

Warner  Oland 

Guy  Oliver 

William  Powell 

Esther  Ralston 

Charles  Rogers 

Ruth  Taylor 

Florence  Vidor 

Fay  Wray 

■Mayer  Studios,  Cul- 

Dorothy  Janis 
Buster  Keaton 
Charles  King 
Owen  Lee 
Bessie  Love 
Tim  McCoy 
Conrad  Nagel 
Ramon  Novarro 
Edward  Nugent 
Anita  Page 
Aileen  Pringle 
Dorothy  Sebastian 
Norma  Shearer 
I^ewis  Stone 
Ernest  Torrence 
Raquel  Torres 


1401    No.    Western 
Calif. 

George  Jessel 
Lola  Lane 
Ivan  Linow 
Edmund  Lowe 
Sharon  Lynn 
Farrell  MacDonald 
Victor  McLaglen 
Lois  Moran 
Charles  Morton 
Barry  Norton 
George  O'Brien 
Paul  Page 
Sally  Phipps 
David  Rollins 
Arthur  Stone 
Nick  Stuart 
Don  Terry 
Helen  Twelvetrees 


At    Fox    Studios, 
Avenue,  Hollywood, 

Frank  Albertson 
Mary  Astor 
Ben  Bard 
Warner  Baxter 
Marjorie  Beebe 
Rex  Bell 
Dorothy  Burgess 
Warren  Burke 
Sue  Carol 
Sammy  Cohen 
June  CoUyer 
Louise  Dresser 
Nancy  Drexel 
Mary  Duncan 
Charles  Eaton 
Charles  Farrell 
Earle  Foxe 
Janet  Gaynor 

At  Warner  Brothers  Studios,  5842  Sunset 
Blvd.,  Hollywood,  Calif. 


John  Barrymore 
Monte  Blue 
Betty  Bronson 
William  Collier,  Jr. 
Dolores  CosteUo 
Louise  Fazenda 
Audrey  Ferris 


Al  Jolson 
Davey  Lee 
Myrna  Loy 
May  McAvoy' 
Edna  Murphy 
Lois  ^\'ilson 
Grant  Withers 


At    Universal    Studios,    Universal    City, 
Calif. 


Lina  Basquette' 
John  Boles 
Ethlyn  Claire 
Kathryn  Crawford 
Reginald  Denny 
Jack  Dougherty 
Lorayne  DuVal 
Ruth  Elder 
Hoot  Gibson 
Dorothy  Gulliver 
Otis  Harlan 


Raymond  Keane 
Merna  Kennedy 
Barbara  Kent 
Beth  Laemmle 
Arthur  Lake 
Laura  La  Plante 
George  Lewis 
Fred  Mackaye 
Ken  Maynard 
Mary  Nolan 
Mary  Philbin 


Eddie  Phillips 
Joseph  Schildkraut 


Glenn  Tryon 
Barbara  Worth 


At    RKO    Studios,    780    Gower    Street, 
Hollywood,  Calif. 


Buzz  Barton 
Sally  Blane 
Ohve  Borden 
Betty  Compson 


Bebe  Daniels 
Frankie  Darro 
Bob  Steele 
Tom  Tyler 


At  Pathe  Studios,  Culver  City,  Calif. 

Robert  Armstrong  Alan  Hale 

William  Boyd  Jeanette  Loff 

Junior  Coghlan  Carol  Lombard 

Diane  Ellis  Eddie  Quillan 

At    First    National    Studios,    Burbank, 
Calif. 


Richard  Barthelmess 
Doris  Dawson 
Billie  Dove 
Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr. 
Corinne  Griffith 
Lloyd  Hughes 
Doris  Kenyon 
Dorothy  MackaUl 


Colleen  Moore 

Antonio  Moreno 
Jack  MulhaU 
Donald  Reed 
Milton  Sills 
Thelma  Todd 
Alice  White 
Loretta  Young 


At    United    Artists    Studios,    1041    No. 
Formosa  Avenue,  Hollywood,  Calif. 


Don  Alvarado 
Fannie  Brice 
Douglas  Fairbanks 
Mary  Pickford 


Gilbert  Roland 
Norma  Talmadge 
Constance  Talmadge 
Lupe  Velez 


At  Columbia  Studios,  1438  Gower  Street 
Hollywood,  Calif. 


Olive  Borden 
William  Collier,  Jr. 
Ralph  Graves 
Jack  Holt 
Margaret  Livingston 


Jacqueline  Logan 
Ben  Lyon 
Shirley  Mason 
Dorothy  Revier 


In  care  of  Samuel  Goldwyn,  7210  Santa 
Monica  Blvd.,  Hollywood,  Calif. 


Vihna  Banky 
Walter  Byron 


Ronald  Colman 
Lily  Damita 


In  care  of  the  Edwin  Carewe  Productions, 
Tec-Art  Studios,  Hollywood,  Calif. 


Dolores  Del  Rio 
Roland  Drew 


Rita  Carewe 
LeRoy  Mason 


Robert  Agnew,  6357  La  Mirada  Avenue, 
Hollywood,  Calif. 

Jackie  Coogan,  673  South  Oxford  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Virginia  Brown  Faire,  1212  Gower  Street, 
HoUywood,  CaUf. 

Gilda  Gray,  22  East  60th  Street,  New  York 
City. 

William  S.  Hart,  6404  Sunset  Blvd.,  HoUy- 
wood, Calif. 

Lloyd  Hughes,  616  Taft  Building,  Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

Harold  Lloyd,  6640  Santa  Monica  Blvd., 
Hollywood,  Calif. 

Bert  LyteU,  P.  O.  Box  235,  HoUywood,  CaUf. 

Patsy  Ruth  Miller,  808  Crescent  Drive, 
Beverly  HUls,  CaUf. 

Pat  O'MaUey,  1832  Taft  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Herbert  RawUnson,  1735  Highland  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  CaUf. 

Ruth  Roland,  3828  WUshire  Blvd.,  Los 
Angeles,  CaUf. 

EsteUe  Taylor,  5254  Los  Feliz  Blvd.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 
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jp^B^^^^^^^^  ^^L     -^^^  \/OU'LL  see  things  you  never  saw  before 

■^-'*^^r  '  ^      m^^^     ^^  *    '"  "Broadway."  You'll  be  plunged  deep 

f^<«ii||fc    S  ^^^  into  the  blazing  heart  of  New  York's  mad 


100% 

TALKING 
SINGING 
DANCING 
THRILLING 


With  the  original  play 
dialog  from  the  Jed 
Harris  stage  success 
by  Philip  Dunning  and 
George  Abbott. 


YOU'LL  see  things  you  never  saw  before 
in  "Broadway."  You'll  be  plunged  deep 
into  the  blazing  heart  of  New  York's  mad 
night  life!  You'll  see  people  yog  wouldn't  be- 
lieve existed  doing  thingsyou  wouldn't  believe 
possible!  You'll  hear  songs  you'll  never  for- 
get— songs  like  "Hittin'  The  Ceiling,"  "Sing 
a  Little  Love  Song,"  and  others!  You'll  be 
amazed  at  the  biggest  set  ever  built,as  you're 
entertained  by  the  most  extravagant  girlie 
revue  numbers  ever  staged!  You'll  be 
charmed  and  thrilled  by  the  color  scenes 
in  Technicolor. 

As  a  stage  ploy  "Broadway"  was  the  out- 
standing success  of  two  seasons;  as  a  talk- 
ing picture  it  swept  blase  New  York  off  its 
feet  when  it  ran  at  the  Globe  Theatre  at 
$2.00.  Now  you  can  see  it  ot  your  favorite 
theatre  exactly  os  shown  on  Broadway. 

The  cast  includes  Glenn  Tryon,  Evelyn 
Brent,  Merna  Kennedy,  Otis  Harlan,  Robert 
Ellis;  two  members  of  the  original  stage  cast 
—Thomas  E.  Jackson  and  Paul  Porcasi,  and 
many  others. 

A  CARL  LAEMMLE,JR.,   PRODUCTION 
Directed    by    PAUL   FEJOS 


HOW  BOAT"  keeps  rolling  up  new  records 
everywhere.  It  is  truly  o  talking  ond  singing 
triumph.  The  receipts  ot  box  offices  in  every  pari 
of  the  world  are  almost  unbelievable.  Never  was 
there  o  picture  with  such  Universol  appeal  for 
grown  folks  and  youngsters  of  every  nationality. 
You  simply  MUST  see  "Show  Boat." 

The  cast  includes  Lauro  la  Plante,  as  "Magnolio"i 
Joseph  Schildkraut,  as  "Ravenal,"  Otis  Harlan, 
Almo  Rubens,  Emily  Fitzroy,  Jane  la  Verne.  Music 
from  the  Florenz  Ziegfeld  stage  production  of 
EDNA  FERBER'S  greot  novel,  with  the  singing  hits 
cf  Helen  Morgon,  Jules  Bledsoe  and  Aunt  Jemima. 

A  HARRY  POLLARD  PRODUCTION 


UNIVERSAL  PICTURES 

730   FIFTH  AVENUE. NEW  YORK 
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At  de-partment  and  drug 
stores  everywhere 


^f  ilen  use  zTleck  ioo! 

....  and  ivhy  not?  Why  should  men  tolerate 
excessive  armpit  perspiration,  discomfort,  soiled 
shirts  under  the  arms  or  risk  offending  others 
any  more  than  women? 

This  unpardonable  social  (shall  we  say?)  sin  is  nowa- 
days easily  checked.  Quickly,  safely,  easily  with  Heck. 
This  crystal-clear  deodorant  has  found  a  place  among 
the  toilet  requisites  of  careful  people  along  with  the 
tooth  brush,  comb  and  soap.  For  persona!  attractive- 
ness and  freedom  from 
Q  possible  bodily  offense. 

A  use   Heck    regularly. 

■  *  Keep  a  bottle  handy. 

Two  sizes — 50c  and  $1, 
($1  size  is  3  times  larger) 

^  r       CHECKS       1 

'Deodorant  IperspirationJ 

{^ryslal-clcat'     ij^onjidante    oj     Ine     \^  are  Jul 


INTRODUCTORY  OFFER— Ma.l  ttupwi  oir_ wrice^r  qxcial  ■^zf  to  try. 
The  Heoc-Conaud  Co  .  Inc.,  Kanms  Cinr,  Missourj 
lencloae: 

BlOc  (coin  or  stamp*)  for  trial  size  Htck 
SDc  (coin  or  stamp;)  {or  regular  sice  Heck 
(either  of  atxnt  »t^i  povpAid  flny^hcn) 


NEW  YORK'S  NEWEST 
CMd  SMARTEST  HOTELS 


w 


Wtt 
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57tf>Strect  OTUt  6iMt»C 


FURNISHED  SUITES 

■/b/*  occasional  or 
seasonal  residence 

UNFURNISHED  SUITES 
$l200~to$5000 

MomlXiiiR 

49™-to50THSTS. 

AND  LEXINGTON  AVE 

QOOrooms  800baths 

0/d  fashioned  HosprlalHy 

in  a  Modern  Setting. 
Radio  in  Every  Room/ 

SINGLE  nOOMS 
$3"to$5PERDAy 

DOUBLE  ROOMS 
$4-fc)  $6  PEft  DAV 

•< 

S.CREGORV  TAyLOR  -PreS. 


Tragic  Mansions 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  34  ] 


Beverly  Hills — from  one  house  of  sorrow  to 
another.  Charles  put  a  fortune  in  the  building 
of  this  graceful  mansion.  It  was  to  this  place 
that  he  brought  his  bride,  a  cultured  society 
girl. 

When  Charlie  lost  his  fortune,  the  house  in 
Beverly  Hills  was  sold,  but  the  bride  and  groom 
rented  it  from  month  to  month,  loath  to  leave 
the  house  where  they  had  been  happy. 

At  last  they  had  to  give  it  up.  But  it  may 
be  that  Frances  Marion  will  here  find  happiness 
again. 

npHEN  there  is  Harry  Langdon's  towering 
■*■  Spanish  castle  on  the  Arg>'le  hilltop,  in 
which  he  spent  so  many  unhappy  days,  beset 
with  domestic  trouble  and  the  worries  of  a 
career  which  had  promised  so  much  and  yet 
did  not  last.  He  signed  over  the  house  to  his 
wife  and  went  back  to  vaudeville.  Now  he  is 
back  in  Hollywood,  beginning  again,  but  he  is 
not  living  in  the  Spanish  home. 

One  of  Hollywood's  most  imposing  mansions, 
known  to  everyone  in  the  film  colony,  has  had 
its  two  decades  of  sorrows.  Five  families,  at 
different  times,  have  failed  to  find  happiness 
back  of  its  white  stucco  walls  and  have  left  for 
new  surroundings. 

Douglas  Fairbanks  lived  there,  so  did  Norma 
Taliaadge,  and  most  recently  Emil  Jannings. 
Now  it  stands  vacant  again  as  it  has  from  time 
to  time  in  the  past. 

The  big  dwelling  on  one  of  the  world's  most 
publicized  thoroughfares,  Hollywood  Boule- 
vard, was  built  by  the  late  Albert  Ralphs,  a 
Los  .\ngeles  grocer.  He  had  started  business 
humbly,  waiting  on  all  customers  from  the  first 
families  to  Mexican  day  laborers. 

Thrift  and  faith  in  the  future  of  the  city 
built  the  great  Ralphs  fortune.  The  mansion 
was  a  monument  to  his  success,  but  it  did  not 
bring  the  happiness  expected.  Soon  after  tak- 
ing possession  of  the  place  he  was  struck  by  a 
falling  boulder  and  never  recovered  from  the 
accident. 

The  family  did  not  live  long  in  the  house 
after  his  death. 

Douglas  Fairbanks  lived  there  during  his 
early  picture  career  in  Hollywood.  The  film 
colony  in  1918  and  1919  was  agog  over  the  fact 
that  he  paid  S500  a  month  rent.  That  is 
quite  a  figure  for  rental  now.  In  those  days  of 
wartime  frugality  it  was  considered  enormous. 


It  was  a  trying  period  for  Fairbanks.  He  had 
just  been  divorced  by  the  first  Mrs.  Fairbanks, 
the  mother  of  Douglas,  Jr.,  then  a  youngster  of 
nine. 

Later,  when  Mary  Pickford  became  Mrs. 
Douglas  Fairbanks,  "Pickiair,"  the  beautiful 
home  in  Beverly  Hills,  was  purchased.  Doug 
was  glad  to  leave  the  e.x-pensive  sho^^place  in 
Hollyivood. 

John  P.  Cudahy,  a  son  of  the  late  Michael 
Cudahy,  one  of  the  great  packer  barons  of  the 
nation,  next  took  possession  of  the  residence. 
His  tenancy  was  one  of  the  gaj^est,  and  yet  the 
most  tragic.  There  were  many  parties  at  the 
Cudahy  house,  music  and  dancing,  plenty  to 
eat  and  drink.  Restraint  was  not  one  of  Jack 
Cudahy 's  virtues.  His  name  had  been 
blazoned  in  headhnes  many  times.  His  life 
was  one  continuous  law  suit.  There  was  talk 
at  the  time  that  his  wife  was  about  to  di\'orce 
him. 

Although  the  Cudahy  fortune  \^•as  of  many 
millions  the  estate  could  not  be  divided  for 
seven  years.  Payments  came  at  stated  inter- 
vals. 

When  there  was  money  there  was  gayety, 
when  there  was  not,  there  were  bills  and  threats 
from  tradesmen. 

At  one  of  the  critical  periods  of  penury 
Cudahy  tried  to  negotiate  a  loan  for  $10,000, 
his  onjy  security  the  golden  flood  of  money  in 
the  future.    No  one  would  take  the  risk. 

/^NE  spring  morning  in  1921,  in  one  of  the 
^^beautiful  upstairs  bedrooms.  Jack  Cudah}' 
took  the  suicide's  way  out  of  life.  ^Irs.  Cudahy, 
in  an  adjoining  dressing  room,  heard  the  shot. 
Their  two  children  were  playing  downstairs. 

During  the  past  few  years,  Michael  Cudahy, 
Jack's  son,  has  figured  often  in  newspaper 
stories.  Recently  he  married  a  film  player, 
Muriel  Evans.  He  was  once  a  suitor  of  Joan 
Crawford. 

Now  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  has  wedded 
Joan,  so  by  a  strange  fs\ist  of  fate  there  is  a 
link  between  the  two  families  who  occupied 
this  house  of  sorrows. 

Joseph  Schenck,  multimillionaire  executive 
of  United  .Vrtists  studios,  and  husband  of 
Norma  Talmadge,  purchased  the  mansion  for 
her.  For  a  time  it  seemed  that  the  tragic  spell 
e.xerted  by  this  apparently  cheerful  house  had 
lifted.     Outwardly  the  producer  and  his  wife 


Domestic  worries  and  business  tribulations  disturbed  Harry  Lang- 
don  when  he  lived  in  this  Spanish  castle.    It  was  here  that  his  high 
hopes  of  a  brilliant  career  went  glimmering 
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were  the  happiest  of  couples.  Through  the 
spacious,  luxurious  rooms  moved  the  most 
famous  people  of  the  screen  world.  Norma  was 
at  the  very  peak  of  her  popularity. 

Then  the  old  spell  came  back  to  the  house. 
Rumors  began  to  circulate  that  Norma  was  not 
happy. 

In  time  the  house  was  closed  again.  Joseph 
Schenck  moved  to  a  Hollywood  hotel,  and 
Norma  went  abroad. 

When  Emil  Jannings  came  to  America,  fresh 
from  triumphs  in  the  studios  of  Germany,  he 
leased  the  mansion  from  Schenck.  Fairbanks 
had  paid  $500  a  month  rental.  With  the  pass- 
ing years  values  had  increased.  Jannings  paid 
S1,2S0. 

HERE  was  an  all-conquering  star,  and  surely 
the  old  spell  could  not  influence  his  career. 
His  first  American  pictures  were  hailed  as  tri- 
umphs by  the  critics.  He  was  the  screen's 
greatest  actor. 

There  were  many  parties  for  the  foreign 
colony  in  the  rooms  which  had  seen  so  many 
parties  and  so  many  social  sets. 

Then  came  talking  pictures.  Jannings,  in 
spite  of  his  God-given  ability  to  play  upon  the 
emotions,  could  not  learn  to  speak  even  fair 
English  during  his  years  in  the  United  States. 
The  conquering  hero  returned  this  year  to  his 
homeland,  defeated.    He  cried  when  he  left. 

Now  the  place  is  vacant  again.  It  is  as 
beautiful  as  ever  with  its  fresh,  white  walls, 
beautiful  lawns  and  great  trees. 

Who  will  be  the  next  to  live  in  the  house  of 
sorrows? 

They  say  that  Joseph  Schenck  intends  to  li\e 
there  alone.  The  bride's  bower  will  become 
bachelor  quarters. 

Perhaps  the  now  rather  old-fashioned  man- 
sijn  has  run  through  its  cycle  of  tragedies.  It 
may  bring  good  luck  to  future  tenants.  The 
coming  years  will  tell  the  rest  of  the  story. 


The  Shadow  Stage 


[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  57  ] 


FOUR  DEVILS— Fox 

npHE  last  two  reels  of  F.  W.  Murnau's  superb 
■^  circus  picture  have  been  re-shot  in  talkie 
form.  You  now  hear  the  voice  of  Janet  Gaynor, 
Mary  Duncan,  Charles  Morton  and  Farrell 
Macdonald.  Miss  Gaynor's  voice  is  a  little 
slender,  but  it  has  real  possibilities.  The  near- 
tragic  ending  is  unchanged.  You  will  like 
"Four  Devils"  in  its  new  partly-talkie  form. 
Part  Talkie. 

BIG  NEWS—Pathe 

A  NOTHER  young  reporter  gets  hysterical 
•^  •■over  a  big  scoop  and  renounces  the  news- 
paper racket.  Are  there  no  happy  journalists? 
Although  this  lacks  the  sincerity  of  "  Gentle- 
men of  the  Press,"  is  obviously  just  a  movie, 
and  presents  a  false  picture  of  the  press  boys,  it 
will,  no  doubt,  delight  picture  fans  because 
there  are  dope  rings  and  murders  and  high 
times  generally.  Robert  Armstrong  is  excel- 
lent and  Carol  Lombard  has  a  pleasant  voice. 
All  Talkie. 

A  GENTLEMAN  PREFERRED— 
Supreme 

T_TONESTLY,  we  can't  stand  up  under 
-*■  -^-another  one  like  this.  Here's  a  title:  "He 
had  a  Heart  of  Western  Gold,  and  Wealth  re- 
modelled him  into  a  Gentleman."  That's  the 
kind  of  a  gent  he  is!  Well!  From  cowboy  to 
earl  in  one  badly-aimed  picture.  They  can't 
intend  anyone  to  take  it  seriously,  but  if  they 
really  do,  watch  the  papers  for  the  next  Holly- 
wood murder.    Silenl. 
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Do  You  Ask  Yourself 
These  Questions? 

Is  it  a  good  picture? 

Is  it  the  kind  of  picture  I  would  like? 

Which  one  shall  we  see  tonight? 

Shall  we  take  the  children? 

Photoplay  will  solve  these  problems  for 
you — save  your  picture  time  and  money. 

Each  issue  of  Photoplay  contains  the  most  up-tO'the'ininute 
authoritative  reviews  of  all  the  very  latest  motion  pictures. 
Refer  to  the  "Brief  Reviews  of  Current  Pictures"  depart- 
ment listing  all  pictures  reviewed  for  the  past  six  months, 
also  the  "Shadow  Stage"  department,  reviewing  the  best 
pictures  of  the  month  and  current  releases. 

In  addition 
Photoplay   gives    you: 


A  wealth  of  intimate  details  of 
the  daily  lives  of  the  screen  stars 
on  the  lots  and  in  their  homes. 

Striking  editorials  that  cut,  with- 
out fear  or  favor,  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  motion  picture  in- 
dustry. 

Authorized  interviews  with  your 
favorite  actors  and  actresses  who 
speak  frankly  because  Photoplay 
enjoys  their  full  confidence. 

Articles  about  every  phase  of  the 
screen  by  such  national  authori- 
ties as  Frederick  James  Smith, 
Herb  Howe,  Marquis  Busby, 
Leonard  Hall  and  Katherine 
Albert. 

SUPERB  FICTION 

by  the  Foremost  'Writers 


PHOTOPLAY 

answers  all  questions  rela- 
tive to  plays  and  players. 

PHOTOPLAY 

in  a  special  department  pre- 
sents the  views  of  its  read- 
ers, both  favorable  and 
otherwise. 

PHOTOPLAY 

conducts  a  personal  service 
departinent  giving  advice 
on  girls'  problems. 

PHOTOPLAY 

prints  the  latest  photo- 
graphs of  actors  and  ac- 
tresses, in  rotogravure. 

There  is  not  an  impor- 
tant nor  interesting 
phase  of  motion  picture 
life  that  cannot  be  found 
in  Photoplay. 

PHOTOPLAY 

presents  it  all! 


Photoplay's  fiction  is  famous  fiction 


PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE 

750  North  Michigan  Avenue,  CHICAGO 

Gentlemen:  I  enclose  herewith  $2.50  (Canada  $3.00;  Foreign  $3.50),  for  which 
you  will  kindly  enter  my  subscription  for  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  for  one  year 
(twelve  issues)  effective  with  the  next  issue. 

Send  to 

Street  Address 

City  

State 9-PH-29 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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FRECKLES 


,  .  T^move     , 
tnis  ugly  mask^ 

There's  no  longer  the  slightest  need  of 
feeling  ashamed  of  your  freckles,  as 
Othine — double  strength — is  guaranteed 
to  remove  these  homely  spots. 

Simply  get  an  ounce  of  Othine  from 
any  drug  or  department  store  and  apply 
a  little  of  it  night  and  morning  and  you 
should  soon  see  that  even  the  worst 
freckles  have  begun  to  disappear,  while 
the  lighter  ones  have  vanished  entirely. 
It  is  seldom  that  more  than  an  ounce  is 
needed  to  completely  clear  the  skin  and 
gain  a  beautiful  complexion. 

Be  sure  to  ask  for  double  strength 
Othine,  as  this  is  sold  under  guarantee 
of  money  back  if  it  fails  to  remove  your 
freckles. 

OTHINE 

DOUBLE  STRENGTH 


Mrs.GertrudeRandol, 
Mssissippi\Wites... 


"Thanka  for  the  $23  bonus  for  sell- 
ing over  S500  in  Process  Greeting 
Cards  In  April,  on  which  I  also  waa 
paid  $160. GO  commission.  But 
above  all,  I  appreciate  your  friendly 
help  and  the  cooperation  that  has 
enabled  me  to  maJte  Bo  much  money 
during  my  years  of  associatloa  with 
you." 

Energetic   women,   all  over  the 
nation,    are    making   big   earnings, 
showing  the  outstanding  Process  line 
of   individually   monogramed  busi- 
*  •        >«&tf^^        ness  and  personal  Christmas  Greet- 
f  ^'''HilHl      '^^  Cards,  natlonallyaccepted  by 

— '    banks,  business  houses,  professional 

people  and  critical  individual  users  everywhere.  Splendid 
commissions  are  paid  dally,  plus  liberal  montMy  bonus. 

Hundreds  Average  $50  to  $125  Per  Week 

Equal  opportunity  for  similar  earnings  with  this  nationally 
known  line  which  has  proven  so  largely  remunerative  to 
thousands  of  people,  la  now  open  toother  women  in  every 
section  of  the  country.  Everything  you  need  we  furnish 
FREE,  including  beautiful  sample  portfolio,  business 
cards,  stationery,  etc.,  plus  thorough  cooperation  that 
assures  success.  Ambitious  women,  who  would  appreciate 
a  permanent  association  of  this  nature,  with  the  largest 
institution  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  axe  invited,  to  write. 


Sales  Manager  Dept.  AG- 1 
THE  PROCESS  CORPORATION 

Troy  at  Zlst  Street         Chicago,  Illinois 


Setting-Up  Exercises 
for  Your  Face — 

LIFT  SAGGING  MUSCLES 
REMOVE  DOUBLE  CHIN 

Kathryn  Murray's  6  Minute-a-Day  Facial  Eser- 
by  fitrcncttieninK  flabby,  droopine  Dius- 
quickly  baniah  crow'e  feet,  double  cKin, 
BncKini;  cheeks,  sallow  coniplcxioii.  etc.. 
nnd  rcBt.orc  in  u  8ife,  natural  way  Iho 
tiluom  and  animation  of  youth.  No  maa- 
.-"Ucc — no  lotions — no  straps — no  skill  rc- 
(iiiircd.  Results  Euarant«ed.  15  years  of 
MLt-OBaful  uae.  Book  free!  Mailed  in 
invclopc.     Writ*     today  I 

KATHRYN  MURRAY 

Suite  958,  5  So.  Wabash  Ave.  Chicago 


Direci 
n.A.Bradj/ 

Martin-Hortev 
J.  J.  Skubert 
Alan  Dale.  Jr. 


ELOCUTION,  MUSICAL  COMEDY. 
~~  DANCINC,  TALKING  PICTURES 

Art  of  SINGING.  Elective  Couraes  for  Stjieo' 
TcachinE.  Direoting.  and  Pergonal  Cultiwe 
(Appcaraoccs  while  iearnint:)  Student  Stocit 
Co.  ±  Art  Theatre  Stress  Personality.  Art- 
istry. Dehuta  nnd  Plnccmcnta.  Ciplomna. 
Pupils — Mary  Pickford,  The  Aetairs.  Leo 
Tracy.  Dolly  Sisters,  Laurette  Taylor, 
free  catalogue  address  secretary 


For 
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IT'S  EASY  TO  BECOME  A  FATHER- 
UFA 

THIS  is  the  great  German  film  company's 
•*■  idea  of  being  screamingly  funny.  And  if 
there  is  one  thing  funnier  than  another  to 
Continental  Europeans,  it  is  the  sight  of  a 
barbarous  American  running  %vild  in  the  old 
countries.  So  in  this  snappily  titled  comedy 
we  have  the  spectacle  of  a  Chicago  heiress, 
living  in  London,  with  a  stray  baby  abandoned 
in  her  automobile.  The  good  old  plot,  with  sad 
mistakes  about  the  parenthood  of  the  chee-ild. 
Mildly  comical,  with  fine  views  of  foreign  parts. 
LiUian  Harvey  plays  the  Chicagoan.    Silent. 

TWO  MEN  AND  A  MAID— 
Tiffany-Stahl 

A  SUSPICIOUS  husband  leaves  his  sup- 
-'•■posedly  faithless  wife  an  hour  after  the 
ceremony  and  joins  the  Foreign  Legion.  In 
.\lgeria  he  meets  a  wiclied  barmaid.  Much 
whoop-la.  What  he  doesn't  learn  about 
women!  Five  years  later,  crushed  and  broken, 
he  returns  to  the  patient  httle  wom^n,  who 
hadn't  cheated  after  all.  Medieval  story,  stilted 
dialogue,  laboriously  acted.  .-Mma  Bennett's 
determined  voluptuousness  isn't  in  the  least 
seductive,  and  William  Collier,  Jr.,  doesn't 
even  try  to  do  himself  justice.    Part  Talkie. 

PHANTOMS  OF  THE  NORTH— 
All  Star 

"KTOW  what  was  it  that  they  used  to  call 
■'-^  these  things?  Oh,  yes,  "Outdoor  epics  of 
the  great  Northwest."  Sure!  Once  in  a  while 
one  of  them  comes  up  for  air  just  when  it  seems 
as  though  the  talkies  have  almost  succeeded  in 
civilizing  motion  pictures.  This  throwback 
has  all  the  props.  Northwest  Mounted 
troopers,  half-breed  villains,  hero  in  lumber 
"  cket  and  fur  cap,  heroine  in  riding  kit  and 
ot  water  .  .  .    No  go  see!    Silent. 

THE  NEW  BANKROLI^ 
Mack  Sennett 

IF  you  are  pining  away  for  an  old-fashioned 
Mack  Sennett  comedy  you  will  probably 
enjoy  "The  New  Bankroll."  Synchronization 
is  occasionally  bad,  but  the  celery  has  a  great 
microphone  voice.  Some  of  the  wisecracks 
should  be  retired  on  pension  and  the  plot  is 
formula.  Other\vise  it  is  a  good  picture. 
Harry  Gribbon  and  Andy  Clyde  are  the  chief 
cutups.  Dr.  Sennett  still  has  a  good  eye  for 
pulchritude.  The  girls  all  have  that  certain — 
you  know.    All  Talkie. 

THE  SCARLET  DAREDEVII^ 
World  Wide 

TLJERE'S  another  from  the  British  shore, 
-'-  ^noticeably  better  than  others  imjjorted 
this  year.  A  roistering,  bloodthirsty  melodrama 
of  the  merry  times  of  Robespierre  and  Madame 
La  Guillotine,  it  contains  a  very  distinguished 
characterization.  Juliette  Compton,  who  is 
ravishing  as  the  political  intriguante,  ought  to 
be  besieged  by  offers  from  American  producers 
on  the  strength  of  her  work  in  this  picture. 
Matheson  Lang,  in  the  title  role,  and  Mar- 
guerite Hume,  his  leading  lady,  are  both  good. 
Silent. 

THE  PHYSICIAN— Tiffany-Stahl 

TERRIBLE  story— well  acted.  Good  actors, 
with  nothing  important  to  do.  It's  the 
usual  sad  waste  of  talent  on  more  than 
mediocre  material.  The  story  concerns  itself 
too  seriously  Nvith  the  well-known  e\ils  of  nar- 
cotics.   Enough  said.    But  one  can  almost  put 


up  with  the  intended  moral  lesson  to  watch  the 
histrionic  ability  of  Miles  Mander  and  Elsa 
Brink.    Silent. 

MORGANE,  THE  ENCHANTRESS— 
Franco-Film 

T^HIS  French  fihn  has  the  distinction  of  being 
■'•  one  of  the  worst  to  reach  our  shores.  The 
direction  and  technique  are  of  1915  vintage  and 
the  acring  is  ham  dc  luxe.  And  the  sets  and  cos- 
tumes! There  is  a  princess  who  dwells  in  tradi- 
tional and  deservedly  solitary  splendor  on  an 
isle.  There  is  a  shipwrecked  ingenue  whom  the 
princess  takes  in.  There  is  the  ingenue's  sweet- 
heart whom  the  princess  also  takes  in.   Silent. 

EMBARRASSING  MOMENTS— 
Universal 

V\ /HY  won't  they  give  Reginald  Denny  a 
''V  break  with  a  good  story?  He's  still  in  the 
old  chorus,  the  sadly  misunderstood  young 
gentleman  mistaken  for  someone  he's  not, 
being  rather  \aolently  forced  into  marriage 
with  a  young  lady  he's  never  seen.  Of  course, 
plot  isn't  terribly  vital  to  modern  farce  if  the 
dialogue  is  sufficiently  sophisticated.  This  is 
quite  diverting.    All  Talkie. 

THE  BACHELOR  GIRI^-Columbia 

A  ND  here's  one  of  those  popular  triangles 
■''■(popular  with  whom?) !  A  pretty  business 
girl,  her  millionaire  boss  with  iron-grey  hair 
and  pleated  panties  and  a  young  upstart  of  a 
shipping  clerk  whose  inflated  ego  keeps  him 
from  success.  Naturally  the  girl  loves  the 
clerk.  This  is  a  movie.  She's  even  enough  of 
a  sap  to  let  love  interfere  with  marriage.  An 
insufferably  dull  story,  but  splendidly  acted  by 
Jacqueline  Logan,  William  CoUier,  Jr.,  and 
Edward  Hearn.    Part  Talkie. 

THE  ONE  WOMAN  IDEA— Fox 

ONE  of  the  old  make-the-mouth-go-nothing- 
come-out  kind,  with  Mr.  Rod  LaRocque 
doing  a  dashing  Persian  diplomat — what  the 
girls  will  call,  no  doubt,  a  Persian  lamb.  Rod 
gets  all  mi.Ned  up  with  jewels,  women,  oil  wells 
and  lack  of  diplomacy,  but  it  all  manages  to 
untangle  itself  in  the  end.  There  are  some 
good  scenes  on  shipboard,  and  not  a  few  tasty 
shots  of  a  harem,  but  the  acting  is  far  better 
than  the  storj',  with  Marcehne  Day,  Douglas 
Gilmore  and  Ivan  Lebedeff  carrying  the 
heaviest  hods  noblj'.    Sound. 

DAUGHTER  OF  HEAVEN- All  Star 

AVERY  nicely  done  Chinese  pictirre,  with 
the  rather  primitive  story  based  on  historic 
legend.  An  emperor  orders  a  sacred  bell  to  be 
cast,  declaring  that  whosoever  undertakes  the 
task  and  fails  will  be  beheaded.  Gentle  little 
fellow,  what!  A  man  tries  and  fails.  It's 
enough  to  give  you  the  oobie-goobies.  The 
picture  is  notable  chiefly  because  Lady  Tsen 
Mei,  who  was  so  prominent  in  "The  Letter," 
plays  the  leading  role.    Silent. 

LAUGHING  AT  DEATH— FBO 

BOB  STEELE,  M.  A.  (Master  of  Action), 
springs  into  plenty  of  it  in  this  Graustarkian 
fairy-tale  which  proves  that  any  story- writer  is 
apt  to  hit  a  bad  string  bean  once  in  a  while.  Of 
coiu-se.  Bob  in  a  moustache  and  side-burns, 
fencing  with  beribboned  cads,  is  a  scream; 
thank  heaven  they  don't  quite  get  him  on  the 
throne,  or  we'd  have  the  year's  best  comedy  on 
our  hands.  From  cowboy  to  prince,  in  five 
lessons.    Silent. 


Have  you  cast  your  ballot  for  the  PHOTOPLAY  Medal  of  Honor 
for  the  best  motion  picture — either  silent  or  sound — produced 
1928?     Voting  ends  October  1.     Use  the  ballot  on  page  12. 
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ifienTS  or  broadwav 


*  V.nil  stage'''  u,.aul>e* 

■    „  roon»*  °     ^ 
dresaing-'  ^^^^  show- 

eidehov^P^'    ,,d.famedrev»e-;  . 

^U»V"  ri^tered  trade- 


»v. 


\- 


w 


4Lice 


broad>vaS 


"Authentic" — "moving" — 
"beautifur' — "stirring" — 
"sure-fire" — "will  shotvthe 
toay  to  high 'priced  ftagp 
musical  eomeaies  "  —  said 
I^ew  York  newspaper 
critics. 


The  success  of  the  season  irt 
New  Y'wk,  at  $2.00  per  seiA! 
Stunning  dancing  chorus 
and  great  comedy  cast. 
Oirecied  by  Mervm  Leroy. 
Presented  by  Richard  A. 
Howland. 


Introduces  3  new  song-hits 
"  Broadway  Babv  Dolts,'^ 
"  U'iihing  and  ff  ailing  For 
Love."  and  "Jig,  Jig* 
Jigatoo."  "They  wiU  be 
hummcA  and  played  in  every 
housfhtttd  all  summer." 

— N.  Y.  Journal 


\^ 


PANCII 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  menlion  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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[E^tfDIiY  GIFTS 

B^J  JIW^ pleuse 

From  the  Foothills  of  the  Berkshires 

Brought  from  all  the  world  to  the 
Quaint  Shop  for  you.  Lovely, 
bright,  out-of-the-ordiuary  gifts — 
for  all  the  family  at  big  savings. 

Here  are  ihree  of  maDv  hundred  itemB. 

Nut  craekery  powerful  screw  pressure, 

Duco  colors,  50  cenle;  Batharoma  de  Guimer, 

powder,  and  twelve  balh-salt 

torpedoes     In     colors,    61.29; 

Daintu   Lingerie   Ribbon,  six 

■  rolls,  two  colors 

leach,  >tiih  bone 

Ineedle,  81.00.au 

I  are      attractively 

I  boxed.  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of 

I  check  or  money  order. 

1  Other  gifts — new  and  novel,  in  our 

Gift  Book- crammed  full  of  gift  ^ 

suggestions.  Makes  shopping 
easy— rightal  home— and  eaves 
you  money,  too.  Sent  FREE  on 
request. 


WHITE'S 

Quaint  Shop 

Weslfield,  Mass. 
"CATAIOC  FBEE-MAIL  COUPOSf 

White's  Quaint  Shop,  Vestfield,  Mass. 
Send  FREE  Book  to: 

J^ame^ — 
Addreaa 

PM-1 


SMOOTH,WHITE  SFJN 

almost  overnight ! 

Let  Nadinola  give  you  a 
smooth,  white. beautiful  skin 
— almost  overnight.  Un- 
eiffhtly  tan,  freckles,  pim- 
ples, moth  patches,  black- 
heads—  Nadinola  banishes 
them  quickly,  surely.  While 
you  sleepitmakesyourskin 
smooth,  soft,  velvety-white.! 
Nadinola  never  fails.  Itcon- 
tains  the  surest  bleaching 
propertiesknown, yet  cannot 
harm  the  most  delicate  skin , 
Positive,  written,  money- 
back  guarantee  (together 
with  simple  directions)  in 
every  package.  At  good 
toilet  counters,  extra-large  size.  $1.  If  your  dealer 
can't  supply  you,  write  us  for  extra-large  jar.  with 
dainty  gift  sampleand  beauty  booklet.  Send  no  money 
— just  pay  postman  $L  on  delivery.  Address  Dept--^. 
National  Toilet  Co.,  ParisrTenn. 

i2N(ldimcAa^IeachmgCream 


vpular 

1EARN  saxophone,  comet,  trocn- 
j  lione— any  band  instrunieDt.  Be 
popular— make  more  money.  lt'» 
easy.  Play  tunes  first  day.  Ready 
for  band  or  orchestra  in  60  to  90 
days.  The  world's  greatest  band 
leaders  and  soloists  endorse  Conna, 
Easiest  blowing  qualities;  speedi- 
est action.  Yet  these  superior  in- 
instruments  coat  no  more.  Write 
for  Free  Book  and  full  details 
of  FREE  TRIAL  and  Easy  Pay- 
ment offers.  Mention  instrument, 
C.G. Conn, Lid.  928  ConnBldg. 
Elkhart,  iDd. 


IB. 000  pUylog  aCono 

cdIIckC'  Appeared  In 
8  coualrlo,  pbyl  J2 
jnenti.  neulyall 


WORLDS  LARGEST 
MANL'FACIli  RERS  y 

BAND  INSTRUMENTS 


fHAFINGandRASHES 

^    promptly  relieved  and  healed  by 
a  few  applications  of 

Resinol 


Strongheart,  splendid  actor  and  game  trouper,  is  dead.  He  was  the 
first  dog  actor  of  the  screen,  and  will  be  remembered  affectionately 
by  many  beside  his  owner  and  friend,  Jane  Murfin.  Strongheart 
made  good  in  his  very  first  picture,  "The  Silent  Call,"  and  there- 
after was  one  of  the  most  popular  stars  on  the  screen.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  mate  and  co-star,  the  lovely  Lady  Julie,  and  by  his  son 
and  heir,  Strongheart  II 


Girls'  Problems 


[  COXTIXrED  FROM  PAGE  16  ] 


rather  amazing  conclusion — that  there  are  still 
many  women  who  have  not  learned  to  select 
clothes  suited  to  the  lines  of  their  figures. 
Girls  who  needed  length  were  dressed  in 
square-cut  garments.  Thin  women  wore  the 
slimmest,  slinkiest  frocks  to  be  found. 

I  decided  this  was  the  resiJt  of  buying  the 
garment  that  looked  attractive  on  the  hanger 
as  the  saleswoman  held  it  up,  or  of  choosing 
the  pattern  that  was  colored  the  prettiest  in  the 
fashion  magazine,  or  of  wanting  a  dress  just 
like  the  one  Mrs.  Thompson  wore  at  the  last 
Thursday  bridge. 

So  I  warn  j'ou,  Viola,  don't  buy  a  dress,  a 
coat,  a  hat,  without  first  considering  its 
suitability  for  you  as  an  individual — its  Tight- 
ness for  your  figure,  your  coloring,  the  occa- 
sions when  you  expect  to  wear  it.  Never  buy 
anything  that  doesn't  measure  up  to  your  re- 
quirements, no  matter  how  low  it  is  priced. 
It  is  apt  to  become  the  most  extravagant  gar- 
ment in  your  wardrobe — because  its  purchase 
was  a  mistake  and  it  has  no  place  in  your 
clothes  scheme. 

(~\^  course  there  are  many  girls  who  have  un- 
'^founded,  preconcei\'ed  ideas  about  what 
they  can  wear,  and  no  amount  of  argument  can 
sway  them.  Sometimes  we  find  that  our 
prejudices  about  clothes  are  keeping  us  in  a 
rut,  as  prejudices  of  all  kinds  are  apt  to  do, 
and  that  they  make  us  wear  the  same  type  of 
clothes  and  the  same  colors  until  they  become 
monotonous  to  ourselves  and  to  others. 

Take  a  chance  now  and  then — if  it  is  not  too 
expensive  a  gamble — on  something  a  bit  new 
and   different.     It's   good   for   your    morale. 

Every  advertisement  in  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  is  euaranteed. 


It  helps  you  to  strike  a  sane  balance  between 
the  conservatism  that  is  bred  of  refinement  and 
good  taste  and  the  "old-maidish,"  old- 
fashioned  point  of  view  that  is  hopelessly  slow 
to  accept  new  standards  and  new  styles  in 
dress. 

T  H.WE  talked  so  much  about  clothes  that  I 
-'■  haven't  much  space  left  in  which  to  speak  of 
grooming.  I  just  want  to  point  out  to  you, 
\'iola,  that  perfect  grooming  mil  mean  more  to 
you  in  winning  larger  business  opportunities 
than  too  much  straining  after  style  or  variety 
in  clothes.  I  am  sure  that  the  girls  in  your 
ofiice  whose  appearance  you  most  admire, 
whether  or  not  you  have  realized  it  before, 
are  the  ones  whose  hair  looks  well-brushed  and 
orderly,  whose  hands  and  nails  are  well  kept, 
who  do  not  neglect  to  visit  the  barber  as  often 
as  necessary,  whose  complexions  are  clear. 
They  are  the  girls  who  value  cosmetics  as 
beauty  aids,  not  as  a  mask  for  uncared-for 
skins;  whose  clothes  are  kept  mended,  brushed 
and  pressed;  v.'hose  stockings  are  always  trim 
and  whose  shoes  are  as  immaculately  kept  as 
their  undergarments.  They  are  the  girls  who 
keep  the  backs  of  their  collars  and  their  hats 
free  from  grime  by  the  regular  use  of  a  good 
cleaning  fluid.  It  is  these  Uttle  touches,  just 
as  much  as  the  big  items,  that  stamp  the  busi- 
ness girl  as  an  eflicient,  orderly  person  who  will 
conduct  her  job  on  the  same  principles. 

Penelope: 

My  first  advice  to  you  is  to  go  to  a  good 
corsctiere  and  let  her  fit  you  to  the  proper 
girdle  for  molding  those  bulging  hips.  Present- 
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day  corseting  works  wonders  with  unruly 
figures.  There  are  some  special  hip-reducing 
exercises  in  my  reducing  booklet.  If  you  will 
send  me  a  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope, 
and  enclose  ten  cents,  I  shall  be  glad  to  send 
you  a  copy. 

Clothes  can  be  made  to  cleverly  conceal 
defects  of  figure.  Choose  long  lines  and  never 
wear  bands  of  light  or  bright  colored  materials 
around  the  hip  line.  Be  careful  that  your 
skirts  are  not  too  short.  Avoid  "squareness" 
in  your  clothes,  but  keep  to  graceful,  sweeping 
lines. 

From  your  description  I  assume  you  are 
the  light  olive-brunette  type.  Cream  and 
ivorj'  white,  dark  browns,  beige,  apricot,  and 
warm  reds  are  your  best  colors;  if  your  skin 
is  clear  you  may  wear  pale  pink  and  orange- 
yellows.  Black  and  dark  blue  ^\'ill  probably 
be  most  becoming  if  you  use  a  bit  of  cream 
color  at  the  neck.  There  are  some  shades  of 
gray-green  which  should  look  well  on  you, 
depending  upon  whether  you  use  rouge,  and 
what  shade  of  rouge  you  choose. 

Don't  hesitate  to  write  me  whenever  I  can 
be  of  service,  e\'en  though  you  do  live  in  far-off 
Australia.  We  count  all  readers  as  members  of 
the  Photopl.w  family,  regardkss  of  their  place 
of  residence. 

Ger.ildixe: 

At  si.xteen  you  probably  haven't  stopped 
growing.  I  have  been  told  by  several  people 
that  they  added  several  inches  to  their  stature 
by  doing  stretching  exercises  over  a  period  of 
time,  under  the  supervision  of  a  gymnastic  or 
dancing  instructor,  and  through  work  on  the 
horizontal  bar.  You  are  right  in  avoiding  high 
heels,  for  street  wear  anyhow.  Nothing  looks 
more  ridiculous  than  a  little  girl  teetering 
along  on  thin  spike  heels  that  throw  her  whole 
body  out  of  alignment.  If  anything,  they 
accentuate  shortness. 

Viola  Dana,  May  McAvoy,  Dorothy  Janis 
and  Barbara  Kent  are  all  just  your  height, 
4  feet  11,  and  I  am  sure  you'll  agree  that  their 
popularity  has  not  suffered  as  a  result  of  their 
being  under  five  feet.  So  don't  let  the  lack  of  a 
few  inches  worry  you  so  much. 

OuiD.-v  B.: 

Your  coloring  is  very  attractive  and  you  can 
wear  most  of  the  hues  that  are  becoming  to  a 
fair  blonde.  Bronze  brown;  dark  brown; 
peacock,  na\-)'  and  delft  blues;  pale  and  dark 
green;  mstaria;  hght  yellow;  palest  pink,  and 
oyster  white  should  all  look  weU  on  you. 

June  C.  : 

Silky,  straight  hair  is  rather  a  problem, 
especially  when  permanent  waves  and  marcels 
are  financially  impossible.  I  think  if  you  will 
change  barbers,  and  keep  on  changing  until 
you  find  one  who  can  shingle  your  hair  to  suit 
its  texture  and  the  shape  of  your  head  and  face, 
you  will  find  that  there  is  a  cut  that  will  solve 
your  hair  problem.  Don't  go  to  a  barber  who 
cuts  everyone's  hair  alike,  regardless  of  type 
of  hair  or  of  individual. 

Wear  a  brassiere  that  does  not  constrict  your 
body  but  gives  you  some  support  without  loss 
of  freedom.    Any  good  corset  shop  or  depart- 


ment store  ^N'ill  show  you  the  bandeau  tj^pe  of 
brassiere,  which  is  probably  all  you  require. 
Remember  that  most  of  them  shrink  a  little 
when  washed. 

Trifle  : 

You  sound  attractive  enough  to  be  a  suc- 
cess on  the  stage,  if  attractive  appearance  were 
all  that  is  necessary  for  success.  But  a  dancer 
must  be  thoroughly  trained  before  she  is  ready 
to  try  her  luck  professionally.  Unless  you 
can  persuade  your  mother  to  let  you  take  a 
course  in  stage  dancing,  I  think  you  had  better 
plan  to  do  some  other  work  for  which  your 
education  has  equipped  you. 

Billie: 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  just  one  thing  for  you 
to  work  for,  and  that  is  to  make  your  husband 
so  happy,  to  be  such  a  satisfactory  mfe  and 
companion  to  him,  that  he  vnU  forget  this 
"other  girl"  and  be  glad  he  has  married  you 
instead.  Don't  let  him  get  the  idea  you  are 
jealous  and  petty,  but  show  him  all  the  sweet- 
ness and  love  you  can.  Be  patient,  and  I  think 
time  will  make  everything  come  out  right. 

H.4TTIE  K\'ELYN: 

In  order  to  gain  weight  one  must  cultivate 
a  calm  disposition,  a  good  appetite,  and  get 
plenty  of  rest  and  sleep.  Outdoor  exercise 
is  essential,  but  the  less  strenuous  forms  are 
better  for  the  too-thin  person.  Brisk  walking 
is  healthful  and  increases  the  appetite.  Don't 
overeat,  but  choose  the  foods  that  your 
stouter  sisters  avoid.  Cream  soups,  gravies, 
potatoes,  vegetables  ser\'ed  with  cream  sauce, 
cereals,  puddings  and  custards,  ice  cream, 
cocoa  and  chocolate  are  all  valuable  foods  for 
putting  on  weight.  Don't  neglect  to  eat  the 
leafy  vegetables  and  the  fruits  that  everyone 
needs  to  maintain  good  health,  whether  stout 
or  thin.  Drink  plenty  of  water,  at  least  six 
glasses  daily.  If  you  are  in  good  health  it 
isn't  necessary  to  worn,'  about  the  lack  of  a 
few  pounds,  but  following  these  brief  rules 
should  help  you  to  gain. 

ViOL.4  v.: 

Since  you  are  still  in  grade  school  I  think  it 
is  a  little  early  for  you  to  make  any  decision 
about  a  stage  career.  Keep  your  mind  on 
your  studies  for  a  few  more  years,  and  then  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  think  about  the  future. 
If  you  like  to  act,  why  don't  you  join  a  class 
in  amateur  dramatics?  If  there  isn't  one  in 
your  town,  you  might  start  a  little  dramatic 
club.  That  would  give  you  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  experience  in  acting,  in  organizing, 
and  in  executive  work. 

Doris: 

I  can't  understand  a  girl  who  is  willing  to 
give  up  the  man  she  loves  because  he  is  a  little 
shorter  than  she.  You  ask  me,  "Should  I  go 
by  love  or  height?"  Doris,  now  that  you  see 
your  question  in  print,  doesn't  it  strike  you 
as  being  utterly  foolish?  I'm  sure  you  haven't 
the  least  idea  of  giving  up  this  boy  because 
he  lacks  a  few  inches  of  your  height.  Cuban 
heels  are  good  for  general  wear,  and  you  can 
reserve  high  heels  for  dancing. 


Confessions  of  a  Press  Agent 

[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  44  ] 


suspect  me  of  a  secret  passion.  No  secret  at 
all:  I  love  Pola  and  ha%'e  no  fear  of  saying 
so — now  that  she's  divorcing  the  prince! 

As  for  the  honesty  of  confessions  without 
benefit  of  press  agent:  Pola  gave  me  her  life 
story  which  I  WTote  with  painful  exactness, 
even  to  brushing  up  on  Polish  expletives. 
When  she  had  finished  after  many  appoint- 
ments of  many  hours  each  I  said,  "Now,  Pola, 
I'd  love  to  hear  your  real  life  story." 

"Ah-h — most  interesting,"  said  Pola,  and 


straightway  could  have  launched  another  as 
romantic  as  the  original,  for  Pola  is  a  creative, 
an  imaginative  artist,  and  hasn't  the  slightest 
idea  of  the  truth  about  herself. 

The  motto,  "Know  Thyself,"  was  not 
adopted  by  those  old  Spartans  for  its  ease. 
The  favorite  life  story  of  all  classics,  excepting 
possibly  Pola's,  is  Benvenuto  Cellini's,  and  we 
love  him  for  being  such  a  swell  liar.  Benvenuto 
wisely  chose  to  do  his  own  publicity  rather 
than  have  it  done  out. 


Ihe  smartest 
looking  girl  on 
campus  •  • 

but  always 
alone  ! 
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Unconsciously  you  may 

offend  people  unless  you 
have  the  continuous 
protection  from  perspi- 
ration Odorono  gives. 


Odorono,  which  a  physician  developed  to 
check  perspiration,  gives  you  continuous  pro- 
ti'clion.  Its  regular  use  frees  you  forever  from 
the  haunting  worry  of  offending  by  unpleasant 
perspiration  odor. 

The  regular  use  of  Odorono  keeps  the  under- 
arm dry  and  fresh  at  all  times  by  checking 
perspiration  in  a  safe  way.  Odorono  checks 
perspiration  in  the  closed -in  portions  of  the 
body  and  directs  it  to  the  more  exposed  sur- 
faces where  evaporation  occurs  more  quickly. 
It  is  so  simple  and  clean  to  use— being  non- 
greasy  there  is  no  messiness  or  rubbing  off  on 
clothing  and  it  leaves  no  telltale  odor  to 
embarrass  you. 

Odorono  Regular  Strength  for  twice  a  week 
use,  and  the  new  Odorono  No.  3  Mild  (color- 
less) for  sensitive  skins  and  frequent  use,  35jf, 
COi,  and^l.OO,  Creme  Odorono  (deodorant)  25j*. 


Odorono  Regular  Strength 
(ruby colored)  keepsunder- 
arm  dry  with  two  appli- 
cations a  week,  used  last 
thing  at  night. 


Odorono  No.  3  Mild  (color- 
less) for  sensitive  skins  and 
for  frequent  use.  UseDally. 
Night  or  morning. 


m 


New  lOi  OFFER: 


Mall  coupon  and 
10c  for  complete  underarm  toilette;  samples 
of  Odorono  Regular  Strength.  Odorono  No.  S 
Mild  and  Creme  Odorono.  In  Canada,  address 
P.  O.  Box  2054,  Montreal. 
The  Odorono  Company.  Inc.,  Dept.  G-9 
191  Hudson  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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t^RUGS 

f^for  PRICE  oTONe! 

SENT  FREE!  Write todayforour 
beautiful  new  book  in  colors  on 
Rugs  and  Home  Decoraiing  which 
tells  how  the  materials  in  your— 

Old  Carpets 

Rugs  at$d  Clothinff 

—are  reclaimedlike  new 
by  our  Patented  Process 
of  sterilizing,  bleaching, 
shredding,  pickeringand 
carding — and  then  dyecL 
any  color  you  choose — 
and  ^voven  into  lovely 
new  SeamlesSt  Revers- 
iMerugs  with  the  same 
smooth,  velvety  nap  on 
both  sides  to  give  double 
wear.  Rugs  woven  in  one 
week,  any  size,  in  neio 
ricntal,  Tiuo-tone, 
Modernistic  Patterns. 

FREE  TRIAL 

We  guarantee  to 
satisfy  you  or  pay  for 
your  materials.  55  years  in  busi- 
ness. We  Pay  Transportation  from  all  states. 
Branches:  New  Yorky  'Frisco  and  other  cities.  Write  to: 

I OLSON  RUG  CO- "^ 

I         36Laflin  Street.  CHICAGO,  ILL.  Dept.  (E-34) 
■      corn    Please  send  Book,  Samp! 
and  New  1-ow  Prices  to: 


p  p  r  P    Please  send  Book,  Samples,  Trial  Offer 


i 


Street  (R.  F.D.).. 
City 


:_J 


/  ////       A  New 
White  Skin 
to  Order  .  .  . 
in  3  Minutes! 

One  application  of  this  miracle- 
working  creme  will  prove  to  you  it 
is  the  rejuvenator  you  have  sought. 
It  differs  from  all  other  beautifiers 
because  it  uses  a  famous  healing  and  puri- 
fying agent  to  neutralize  tlie  dermal  ele- 
ments that  age  and  deteriorate  the  skin. 
It  starts  its  work  immediately  on  contact 
with  your  face.  Leave  it  on  overnight  and 
results  will  be  amazing.  If  your  'skin  is 
pretty  now.  Golden  Peacock  Bleach  Creme 
will  awaken  it  to  dazzling  beauty.  If  freckles, 
blackheads,  sallowncss  trouble  you,  you'll 
be  amazed  to  see  how  soon  they'll  disappearl 

Send  no  money  .  .  .  just  name  and  ad- 
dress. When  package  arrives,  pay  postman 
$1.00.  If  not  delighted,  money  refunded 

GOLDEN  PEACOCK,  INC. 
24  Oak  St.,  Paris,  Tenn. 

Neiu^PIeasant  T)eodiorant 

That  Stops  Excessive 
PERSPIRATION 

X-O-PER  is  a  delightful  prepara- 
tion u-sed  by  thousands  of  women 
with  great  satisfaction.    Effective 
and    dependable.      Destroys    un- 
pleasant odor  of  perspiration.    It 
is  non-irritating.     Use  it  at  any 
time.  Will  not  soil  or  stain  your 
dress  or  gown.  Only  1.00  for  ex- 
tra large  bottle  that  lasts  long  time. 
Send  no  money.    Pay  postman  only 
$1.00  on  delivery.  We  pay  postage. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed   or  money 
will  be  refunded.    Write  today, 

B.&B.  LABORATORY 

4016  Lincoln  Ave. 
Dept.  152    CHICAGO,  ILL. 

SKIN  SMOOTH- 
FT-RADIANT 
0  BANDAGES 

WITHOUT  COSMETICS  — ENDORSED  BY  PHYSICIANS 

Rroadway  ActresJ^es  Learn  Lillian's  Face  Lifting  Method. 
Men  and  Women  get  rid  of  Doul>te  Chin,  Sc-rawny  Neck. 
Wity  not  you?  Only  one  method.  Only  So:  why  pay 
more?  Write  today.  Cut  this  ad  out.  Lillian  Pyms, 
Hotel  Manger,  771  7th  Ave..  New  York  City. 


Face  Lifting  *5i^ 


Subscrihe  to  Photoplay.  Use 
convenient  subscription  blank 
provided  on  Page  129  this  issue. 


One  of  the  largest  laughs  I've  ever  had  \vas 
when  Mabel  Normand,  in  her  happy  days, 
insisted  she  wanted  me  to  do  publicity.  I 
knew  Mabel  as  a  publicity  dodger.  Trying  to 
get  her  to  talk  about  herself  is  like  trying  to 
get  one  of  the  pigeons  of  St.  Mark's  to  roost 
for  a  picture  with  you.  Just  about  the  time 
you  coax  her  into  line  she  flies  away  and  you 
find  on  getting  home  that  you  have  flattering 
pictures  of  everyone  but  Mabel. 

I  never  dared  write  the  truth  about  Mabel 
because  it  would  only  be  credible  as  fiction. 

Only  now  that  she  is  iU,  and  perhaps  dying,     W/ITH  these  stars  out  of  the  way  all  the 

he  greatness  of       ^^  crowned  heads  and  society  dames  leaped 


gifted  in  publicity  genius.  They  have  to  be 
interpreted  to  the  press.  Incidentally,  very 
few  stories  written  or  conceived  by  press  agents 
are  ever  printed.  The  agent  serves  only  as 
the  contact. 

Some  time  ago  some  of  our  biggety  stars 
decided  pubUcity  was  vulgar.  They  would  be 
conservative  like  kings  and  queens,  and 
informed  their  press  agents  that  no  longer 
would  their  star  names  be  given  to  advertising 
endorsements. 


is  the  world  ready  to  know  the 

this  girl  who  happened  to  be  a  motion  picture 

actress. 

Of  all  the  stars  I've  known  Mabel  remains 
supreme  in  greatness  in  the  truest  and  most 
infinite  sense,  and  so  she  has  suffered  most. 
There  have  been  more  stories  deprecating  her 
than  ever  were  invented  to  glorify  all  the  stars 
of  Holly\vood. 

The  greatest  publicity  experts  of  this  age  are 
the  Misses  Aimee  McPherson,  Te.xas  Guinan 
and  Peggy  Joyce.  None  of  them  possessesmuch 
talent  for  anything  else,  though  .Aimee  and 
Texas  are  power  stations  of  energy  and  person- 
ality.    I'm  a  fan  of  both;  both  hypnotize  me. 

Aimee,  the  evangehst,  has  grown  rich  and 
famous  through  headlines  implying  she  was  a 
bad  girl. 

TEX.\S,  the  night  club  siren,  gets  hers  by 
shouting  she  never  took  a  drink  in  her  hfe 
and  going  on  the  witness  stand  with  a  copy  of 
The  Life  of  St.  Anthony. 

Peggy,  though  neither  an  evangelist  nor 
personal  prohibitionist,  features  free-will  offer- 
ings, chiefly  diamonds. 

Aimee  has  been  termed  the  siren  of  the 
pulpit,  while  Texas  frankly  heralds  herself  as 
the  Joan  of  Arc  of  Broadway. 

Press  agents  would  mess  everything  with 
their  lies.  Tex  used  to  be  featured  in  cos- 
metic advertisements  as  God's  Masterpiece. 

Honesty  pays,  so  shun  the  press  agent.  .\t 
least,  Tex,  Aimee  and  Peggy  have  been  heavily 
rewarded  and  no  dishonest  press  agent  gets  a 
split. 

But  people  talented  in  other  lines  are  not  so 


mr-' 


into  the  vacated  space  with  yipping  testimoni- 
als. Publicity  is  what  has  kept  the  world 
kissing  the  hands  of  royalty,  and  when  the  film 
stars  began  hogging  it  the  royal  stars  realized 
they'd  have  to  get  better  press  agents  or  all  the 
love  and  kisses  would  go  to  Holly^vood. 

AU  the  world  loves  pubUcity,  but  no  one 
loves  a  publicity  man  (of  course  there  have  been 
exceptions).  It  is  very  discomfiting  to  feel 
that  part  of  one's  success  may  be  due  to 
another's  talent.  (Maybe  I'm  unduly  sensi- 
tive, but  I  can't  help  wondering  where  I'd  ever 
got  to  without  Bull  Montana.) 

Yet  there  is  compensation  for  the  noble 
publicity  man  that  a  fiction  WTiter  never  can 
have.  The  p. a.  sees  his  heroes  and  heroines 
reaping  rewards,  while  those  of  tlie  fiction 
writer  end  in  the  waste  basket.  Of  course,  the 
p.  a.'s  sometimes  end  there,  too.  Great  qualities 
that  stir  the  scribe's  enthusiasm  so  often 
wither  in  the  limelight.  Publicity  which 
extols  virtues  automatically  gives  license  to 
that  which  it  does  not  extol.  Therein  lies  the 
secret  of  stars'  decline  and  the  reason  press 
agents  are  called  liars. 

Of  course  all  my  subjects  have  gone  marching 
on  to  glory  because  my  activities  always 
grew  out  of  friendship  and  all  were  exceptional 
geniuses.     That  was  my  story  and  I  stick  to  it. 

.As  for  myself,  I  modestly  refer  you  to  Mr. 
Montana,  for,  as  I've  said,  one  never  can  be 
trusted  when  one  starts  talking  about  oneself, 
and  while  I  find  confession  exceedingly  good 
for  my  sold,  it  may  not  be  so  good  for  it  here- 
after, and  so  get  the  truth  from  my  press  agent. 
.  .  .  He's  honest,  but  won't  tell  all. 


How  do  you  like  your  alphabet — blonde  or  brunette?  The  living 
signboard  is  the  very  latest  thing  in  Los  Angeles  advertising 
methods.  It  is  the  neplus  ultra,  the  vox populi— in  short,  the  nuts. 
It  looks  to  us  as  if  the  gal  sitting  in  the  nice  comfortable  V  is  getting 

all  the  breaks 
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THE   GREATEST   PRODUCING 

ORGANIZATION  in  MOTION  PICTURES 
m&   LAUNCHES  A  NEW  SEASON 


'  HE  tt'orld   has  come  to  look 

whether  they  are  silent  pictures  or  talkies.  M-G-M  has  gone  so  far 
ahead  in  the  talking  picture  field  that  other  sound  pictures  in  comparison 
seem  old-fashioned.  The  greatest  talent,  the  greatest  genius  in  the  amuse- 
ment world  today  is  concentrated  on  the  production  of  M-G-M  pictures. 
Stars,  directors,  authors,  composers,  technical  experts — the  real  Who's* 
Who  of  screen  and  stage  today  are  working  on  the  M-G-M  pictures  you 
will  see  in  coming  months. 


FEATURED    PLAYERS 


Renee  Adoree 
George  K.  Arthur 
Nils  Asther 
George  Barraud 
Lionel  Barrymore 
Wallace  Beery 
Jack  Benny 
Charles   Bickford 
Edwina  Booth 
John  Mack  Brown 
Karl  Dane 


Mary  Doran 
Josephine  Dunn 
Cliff  Edwards 
Gus  Edwards 
Julia  Faye 
Rayinond  Hackett 
Leila  Hyams 
Zita  Johann 
Kay  Johnson 
Carlotta  Kin^ 
Charles  King 


Gwen  Lee 
Bessie  Love 
George  Marion 
Nina  Mae  McKinney 
Polly  Moran 
Robert  Montgomery 
Anita  Murray 
Joyce  Murray 
Conrad  Nagel 
Edward  Nugent 
Elliott  Nugent 


DIRECTORS 

Lionel  Darrvmore 
Harry  Beaumont 
Charles  Brabin 
Clifford  Brooke 
Clarence  Brown 
Tod  Browning 
Jack  Conway 
Cecil  B.  DeMille 
William  DeMille 
Gus  Edwards 
Jacques  Feyder 
Sidney  Franklin 
Nick  Grinde 
Bertram  Harrison. 
George  Hill 
E.  Mason  Hopper 
Robert  Z.  Leonard 
Willard  Mack 
Edgar  MacGrcgor 
Fred  Niblo 
William  Nigh 
J.  C.  Nugent 
John  S.  Robertson 
Chas.  F.  Riesner 
Edward  Sedgwick 
Edgar  Selwyn 
Ha&sard  Short 
W.  S.  Van  Dyke 
King  Vidor 
Sam  Wood 


■=\ 


Among  the  Productions  Yow 
WcH  See  Starting  I^^our — 


'Madam*   X" 

{All-talkint) 


"Hallelujah" 

(Atl-taltdng,  tingine. 
Alio  a  litent  produciiant 

JOHN, GILBERT  in 

"Redemption" 
(Alt-tafictTtg,  AUo  t*  litent  pToduaion} 

"Eva  the  Filth" 

(AII-l<llldn|> 

GRETA  GARBO  in 

"Anna  Christie" 
iAU-udlditt 

"The  Thirteenth  Chair" 
(Att-tatbini) 

"College  Life" 

(Att'lolfcinc,  tinging) 
g      And  many,  many  more  of  M-Q'M's 
H  Qreatest  Shows  on  Earth 


V 


J.  C.  Nugent 
Robert  Ober" 
Anifa  Page 
Basil  Rathbone 
Duncan  Renaldo 
Dorothy  Sebastian 
Sally  Starr 
Lewis  Stone 
Ernest  Torrence 
Raquel  Torres 

SONG 
WRITERS 

Vincent  Voumana 
Martin  Brooncs 
Milt  Ager 
Jack  Yellen 
Jesse  Greer 
Reggie  Montgomery 
Fred  Ahlert 
Lois  Leeson 
Arthur  Lange 
Fred  Fisher 
Dave  Dreyer 
Raymond  Klages 
Ballard  MacDonald 
George  Ward 
Nacio  Herb  Brown 
Arthur  Freed 
Joe  Trent 
Jack  King 
Joe  Goodwin 
Lou  Alter 
Roy  Turk 
Vincent  Bryant 
Herbert  Stotharl 
Gus  Edwards 


JOAN         <<^ 

CRAWFORD     •<^, 


BUSTER 
KEATON 


VAN  & 
SCHENCK 


METRO 


^••^*STsr*RO»-'lS 


a  L  D  W  Y  N  -  M  A  Y  E  R 
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TIHIIS  MIOIDIEIRiN  WAY 


OFF    to   the     mountains  .  .  .  down   to   the 
beach    .  .   .    motoring    .  .  .    sailing    .   .   . 
picnics  and  dances.    You'll  want  always  to  ap- 

Eear  your  loveliest.  Take  the  smart,  new 
a  Perle  vacation  vanitee  with  you.  Tucks 
away  in  your  bag  ...  no  room  at  all  .  .  . 
6  inimitable  beauty  touches.  Not  samples 
but  a  real  30-day  supply  of  the  most  flattering, 
finest  beauty  creations.  Lemon  and  cleansing 
cream,  Facial  Astringent,  Crcme  Poudre, 
Cocoanut  Oil  Shampoo,  and  delightful  Perle 
Kiss  Perfume.  Lucky  one,  this  is  both  beauty 
and  bargain  for  you.  The  attractive  Vacation 
Vanitee  and  the  special  booklet,  "The  Attain- 
ment of  Beauty."  All  yours  for  only  50c. 
Mcritol  Lab.,  1911  Granci,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Screen  story 

SUCCESS 

through  Palmer  training 

Read  these  testimonials  from  successful  Palmer  students: 
,  .  ,  "/  Aa^e  ivon  the  second  ^ri^e  of  $400.00  in  the 
Cecil  DeMille  contest  for  the  best  idea  for  a  '•^talkie*^ 
,  .  .  /  owe  my  success  in  ivinning  this  prize  entirely 
to  Palmer  Institute"  Harry  M.  Lawley 

. , .  "/«  the  Cecil  DeMille  Screen  Book  Motion  Pic- 
ture Contest,  ivhich  just  closed^  I  'won  third  prize ... 
a  matter  of  $200.00."  Heather  McClecry 

Such  testimonials  speak  for  themselves.  Under  Palmer  Train- 
ing you  can  learn  the  professional  touch  in  writing — eiiher 
photoplays  or  shon  stories.  Mail  the  coupon  below  for  book- 
let describing  ether  Palmer  successes  and  for  full  informa- 
tion on  Palmer  Courses. 

PA£MiR"lNSTITUTE"  6f"  AUTHORs'hIP 

CLAYTON  HAMILTON. .  .PRESIDENT 

Dept   IZ'W    Palmer  Building,   Hollywood,  Calif. 

lam  interested  in: 

D  English  and  Name 

Self-Expression 
n  Short  Story  Writing 
□  Photoplay  Writing 
Q  Writers'  Criticism 

Service 


Address 

yill  correspondence  strictly   confidential. 
No  inUsman  will  call. 


Write  Now  !or  illus- 
trated book  and  details 
of  Free  Trial  and  Easy 
payment  Oilers.  State 
Instrument  you  prefer. 


Qeta  World  Famous 

Conn 

on  FREE  TRIAL 


Any  band  or  orchestra  instru- 
ment sent  on  free  trial.  No 
obligation.  Beauty  of  design; 
effortless  mechanical  action; 
bI^lIiance  of  tone  will  all  prove 
that  nothing  less  than  a  Conn 
can  completely  satisfy  you. 
More  than  50  years'  experience 
and  exclusive  patented  proc- 
esses make  possible  today  3 
perfected  Conns.  Yet  they  cost 
no  more.  Used  and  endorsed  by 
Sousa  and  other  famous  artists. 
C.  G.  CONN,  Ltd. 
915  Conn  Bldg..  Elkhart,  Ind. 


Wales 

How  to  banish  them 

A  eimple,  eafe  borne  treat- 
ment—16  years'  success  in  my 
practice.  Moles  (also  Big 
Growths)  dry  up  and  drop 
off.  Write  for  free  Booklet. 
WM.  DAVIS.  M.  D.,  124-0  Grove  Ave^  Woodbridge.  N.J. 


Questions  and  Answers 


[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  84  ] 


Mildred  Crater,  Kansas  City,  Kan. — 
William  Bakewell  was  born  in  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  May  2,  1908.  He  is  five  feet,  eleven  and 
one  half  inches  tall;  weighs  145  pounds  and  has 
brown  hair  and  grey  eyes.  His  latest  appear- 
ance is  in  "On  With  the  Show." 

Dolly,  Fergus  Falls,  Minn. — Heights, 
nothing  but  heights.  Alice  'W'hite  is  five  feet 
tall;  Anita  Page  is  five  feet,  two  inches;  Joan 
Crawford  and  Nancy  Carroll  are  five  feet,  four 
inches.  BiUie  Dove  is  five  feet,  five,  and  Greta 
Garbo  is  five  feet,  six  inches  tall.  Now  for  the 
he-men.  Richard  Barthelmess  is  five  feet, 
seven  inches;  Charles  Rogers  and  Neil  Hamil- 
ton are  si.x  feet  and  Nils  Asther  is  one-half  inch 
taller. 

Irsla  Mickler,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. — Your 
friend  is  off  his  trolley.  Myrna  Loy  is  not 
Chinese.  She  is  an  American  of  Welsh,  Scotch 
and   Swedish  extraction.    Her  real  name  is 


IMyrna  Williams  and  she  hails  from  Helena, 
Mont. 

Mildred  H.,  Scranton,  Penna;— Yes,  Clara 
Bow  uses  her  own  name  in  pictures.  Her  next 
will  be  "Dangerous  Curves."  Buddy  Rogers' 
next  will  be  "Illusion."  Indeed,  Bessie  Love 
and  Anita  Page  are  not  sisters.  Anita's  real 
moniker  is  Pomares  and  Bessie's  is  Juanita 
Horton. 

D.  M.  J.,  Idaho. — Sure,  I  like  to  hear  from 
httle  girls  in  Idaho.  In  fact,  I  like  to  hear  from 
little  girls  everywhere.  Mary  Pickford  was 
born  in  Toronto,  Canada,  April  8,  1893.  She  is 
five  feet  tall  and  weighs  100  pounds.  Her  real 
name  is  Gladys  Smith.  Her  first  husband  was 
Owen  Moore,  whom  she  divorced  in  1920. 

Marion  and  Alice,  Coatesville,  Penna. — 
Get  ready.  Here  goes — William  Haines  is 
twenty-nine  years  old  and  hails  from  Staimton, 


International  NewsreeU 


All  the  retakes  in  Hollywood  are  not  confined  to  the  studio  lots. 
For  example,  the  one  above,  which  shows  Edwin  Carewe,  the 
director,  and  his  pretty  ex-wife  and  re-wife,  Mary  Aiken  Carewe. 
What  we  want  to  know  is:   does  wife  the  second  get  jealous  of  wife 

the  first? 
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Va.  He  is  six  feet  tall,  weighs  172  pounds  and 
has  black  hair  and  brown  eyes.  That's  his  own 
name.  His  next  picture  will  be  "Speedway." 
Ramon  Novarro,  who  is  thirty  years  old,  came 
from  Durango,  Mexico,  where  he  was  known  as 
Ramon  Samaniegos.  He  is  five  feet,  ten  inches 
tall;  weighs  100  pounds  and  has  dark  brown 
hair  and  brown  eyes.  His  latest  picture  is 
"The  Pagap."  Davey  Lee  was  born  in  Holly- 
wood, Jan.  3,  1925. 

CtraDLES  Ross,  HoLYOKE,  Mass. — Ohhhh! 
What  I  know  about  you.  Nils  Asther  cele- 
brates his  birthday  on  January  17.  He  is 
twenty-seven  years  old.  He  was  married  and 
divorced  several  years  ago.  Did  you  read  his 
life  story  in  the  February  and  ]\Iarch  issues  of 
Photoplay? 

E.  Thum,  Bayonne,  N.  J. — -Philippe  De 
Lacy  played  the  part  of  Petite  in  "The  Re- 
deeming Sin."  He  is  twelve  years  old,  has 
chestnut  hair  and  blue  eyes  and  comes  from 
Nancy,  France. 


Melville    C.    Johnston, 
Canada. — Ruth    Chattcrton 
Ralph  Forbes.    Yes,  it  was  H. 
saw  in  "The  Doctor's  Secret, 
Rio  is  a  Mexican. 


Cakey,  Man., 
is  married  to 
B.  Warner  you 
"    Dolores  Del 


Nancy  W.,  Baltimore,  Md. — So  you  go 
with  Ben  Lyon's  nephew.  Now  isn't  that  nice? 
Ben  is  twenty-eight  years  old  and  celebrates 
his  birthday  on  February  6.  In  "The  Pagan" 
Donald  Crisp  played  the  part  of  Joranson. 

D.  B.,  Utica,  N.  Y. — Billie  Dove  was  born 
in  New  York  City  twenty-six  years  ago  and 
christened  Lillian  Bohny.  She  is  married  to 
Irvin  Willat.  Edmund  Lowe  is  thirty-five 
years  old,  hails  from  San  Jose,  Calif.,  and  is 
married  to  Lilyan  Tashman.  He  uses  his  own 
name  in  pictures. 

Marjorie  Diet/,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  — 
When  Alice  White  first  went  into  pictures  she 
was  a  brunette,  but  now,  my  dear,  she's  a 
blonde. 


Brief  Reviews  of  Current  Pictures 

[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE   15  ] 


MAN  I  LOVE,  THE— Paramount,— A  slight 
story,  but  ■\'ou'!l  like  Richard  Arlen's  work.  All 
Talkie.    {July.) 

MASKED  EMOTIONS— Fox.— Good  melodrama 
of  adventure  and  brotherly  love.    Silent.    {July.) 

MOTHER'S  BOY— Pathe.— Just  another  Jolson 
plot,  only  this  time  the  singer  is  an  Irishman,  Morton 
Downey.    All  Talkie.     (Jw/y.) 

MOULIN  ROUGE— World  Wide.— Paris  boulevard 
piece  made  in  Paris  and  London  by  A.  E.  Dupont, 
with  a  Russian  star,  Mile.  Chekova.    Sound.   {April.) 

•  MY  MAN — Warners. — A  chance  to  hear  Fan- 
nie Brice  sing  all  her  best  songs.  Not  much  on 
storv,  but  a  good  Vitaphone  novelty.  Part  Talkie. 
{March.) 

MYSTERIOUS    DR.    FU    MANCHU,    THE— 

Paramount. — Fantastic  mystery  yarn,  with  Oriental 
deviltry.     All  Talkie.     (Aug.) 

•  MYSTERIOUS  ISLAND,  THE— M.-G.-M.— 
Beautiful  and  thrilling  all-color  production 
based  on  Jules  Verne's  story.  Entertaining  fantasy. 
Sound.     {May.) 

NAVAJO — Goodwill. — Lives  and  habits  of  the 
Navajo  Indians,  shot  among  them.  Very  educational. 
Just  a  little  longer  news  reel.    Silent.     {May.) 

NEW  YEAR'S  EVE— Fox.— Dripping  with  senti- 
mentality and  sticky  with  melodrama.  Sound. 
{June.) 

NO  MORE  CHILDREN— Broughton.— Tasteless 
and  worthless  birth  control  propaganda.  Don't  be 
fooled,  it's  just  stupid.    Silent.     {June.) 

NOTHING  BUT  THE  TRUTH— Paramount. — 
Richard  Dix  in  an  old.  but  good,  stage  farce.  A 
pleasant  evening's  entertainment.   All  Talkie.    {July.) 

NOTHING  TO  WEAR— Columbia.— Light  but 
entertaining  farce  that  isn't  hard  to  watch.  Silent. 
{March.) 

NOT  QUITE  DECENT— Fox.— Louise  Dresser 
also  does  an  Al  Jolson.  Can  you  bear  it?  Part 
Talkie.     {July.) 

OBJECT.  ALIMONY— Columbia.— He  done  right 
by  our  Nell,  the  little  shop-girl,  but  it  all  made  a  trite 
and  feeble  picture.     Silent.     (April.) 

•     ON  WITH  THE  SHOW— Warners.— Singing, 
dancing,   talking   and    Technicolor.      Good   on 
Spectacle  but  weak  on  comedy.     All  Talkie.     {Aug.) 

•  OUR  MODERN  MAIDENS— M.-G.-M.  — 
Joan  Crawford  and  Doug  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  in  a 
sequel  to  "Our  Dancing  Daughters."  Must  vou  be 
told  that  it's  a  sure-fire  hit?    Part  Talkie.     {July.) 

OUTLAWED— FBO.— Not  so  hot.  Mr.  Mix.  not 
so  hotl    Silent.     {March.) 

•  PAGAN,  THE— M.-G.-M.— Beautifully  made 
South  Sea  romance,  with  fine  work  by  Ramon 
Novarro.  Renee  Adoree  and  others.  See  it.  Sound. 
{April.) 

PAWNS  OF  PASSION— World  Wide.— Rather 
better  than  its  title  and  also  better  than  most  foreign 
productions.     Silent.     {July.) 

PEACOCK  FAN.  THE—Chesterfield.- A  quickie 
mystery  melodrama  that  could  only  happen  in  the 
films.  Tom  ("Big  Parade")  O'Brien  in  it.  Silent. 
{May.) 


PLUNGING  HOOFS— Universal.-Forthosewho 
are  crazy  over  iiorscs,  horses,  horses.     Silent.    {June.) 

POINTS  WEST— Universal.— Good  old-fashioned 
Western  melodran  a.     Silent.     {June.) 

PREP  AND  PEP— Fox.— Good  boys'  story  of  life 
in  u  military  academy.    Sound.     {March.) 

PRINCE  OF  HEARTS,  THE— Imperial.— Weak 
carboncopy  of  "The  Merry  Widow."    Silent.  (July.) 

•  PRISONERS— First  National.— Effective  en- 
tertainment. Just  to  be  different,  the  locale  in 
this  one  is  a  Hungarian  night  club.  Part  Talkie. 
{Aug.) 

PROTECTION— Fox.— More  bootlegging  drama. 
With  some  exciting  moments.    Sound.    {Aug.) 

QUEEN  OF  THE  NIGHT  CLUBS— Warners.— 
Texas  Guinan  in  a  phoney  story  of  silly  revels.  Of 
course,  if  you  want  to  get  a  look  at  Tex,  here  she  is. 
Part  Talkie.     (Juue.) 


QUITTER.  THE— Columbia.- 
redeemed  by  an  effective  climax. 


-Ratlicr  trite  story 
Silent.     {July.) 


RAINBOW  MAN,  THE— Sono-Art-Paramount.— 
In  wliicii  Eddie  Dowling  does  his  version  of  the  Jolson 
storv.  But  he  has  an  attractive  personality.  All 
Talkie.    {July.) 

REDEEMING  SIN,  THE —  Warners.  —  Latin 
Quarter  atmosphere  mingled  with  religious  hysteria. 
The  story  is  improbable,  but  the  picture  has  a  certain 
pull.     Part  Talkie.     {March.) 

RED  SWORD,  THE— FBO.— Rough  old  Russia 
before  the  Revolution,  with  a  big  chance  for  our  old 
pal,  Carmel  Myers.     Silent.     (April.) 

•  RESCUE,  THE  — Goldwyn-United  Artists.— 
Ronald  Colman  at  his  best.  But  an  unsatisfac- 
tory debut  for  the  charming  Lily  Damita.  Too  much 
Conrad  plot,  but  good  atmosphere  and  detail. 
Sound.     {March.) 

•  RIVER,  THE— Fox.— An  unusual  and  daring 
story,  well  played  by  Charles  Farrell  and  Mary 
Duncan.  A  drama  that  is  not  for  the  children. 
Part  Talkie.     {March.) 

ROARING  FIRES— Ellbee.— Not  only  silent  but 
positively  dumb.     (July.) 

ROYAL  RIDER,  THE— First  .  National.- Ken 
Maynard  in  still  another  mythical  kingdom.  Can't 
keep  cowboys  on  tlie  range.    Oh,  dear.  Silent.    (May.) 

SALVAGE — Supreme. — All  a  picture  should  not 
be.    Silent.     {June.) 

SAP,  THE— Warners.— Good  comedy  with  lots  of 
Kiughy.    All  Talkie.     {Aug.) 

SATANESQUE— Sparta.- An  American  film,  but 
European  in  treatment,  with  its  story  of  class  con- 
flict in  romance.    Silent.     (March.) 

SATURDAY'S  CHILDREN— First  National.— 
It  was  a  Pulitzer  prize  stage  play,  but  the  movie  ver- 
sion is  slow.  And  Corinne  Griffith  is  miscast.  Part 
Talkie.    {July.) 

SHANGHAI  ROSE— Rayart.— A  rewriting  of  the 
old  Madame  X  angle,  with  Irene  Rich,  as  the  mothah, 
fighting  vainly  to  save  it  all  from  the  bow-wows  of 
boredom.     Silent.     (May.) 
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Shari  —  Cara  Nome  —  Duska  —  deli- 
cate, flower- fragrant  face  powders 
that  have  a  priceless  talent  for  staying 
on.  Sold  only  at  Rexall  Stores.  Save 
with  safety  at  your 

DRUG      STORE 

There  is  one  near  you.  You 
will  recognize  it  by  this  sign. 
Liggett's  are  also  Rexall  Stores. 


When  you  write  to  advertiser.^  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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Stop 

PAIN 

in  3  minutes  this  new  way 

HERE  is  a  new  and  totally  different  way  to 
treat  a  corn  or  a  callus.  One  drop  stops 
all  pain.  Tou  wear  tight  shoes,  walk,  dance, 
in  comfort,  instantly  and  at  once.  Acta  like  a 
local  anaesthetic;   really  amazing. 

Then  soon  the  corn  shrivels  and  loosens. 
Tou  peel  it  off  with  your  fingers,  like  dead 
ekin.     No  more  dangerous  paring. 

Works  alike  on  any  corn  or  callus,  no  matter 
where  it  is,  how  old  or  how  painful.  Ask  your 
druggist  for  "Gets-It."    You  will  be  delighted. 

W/^'E'XC     IT"        World's 
VI  b  I  9  "  I  I         Fastest  Way 


Thin  Women!!  Gain!! 

Three  to  live  pounds 

a  week 
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being  sure  to  on- 
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close  a  two  cent 
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stamp,  to 

The  Star  Developing  System  '"^.Th^gSn"'" 
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,  ,        .      Removes  Hair  in  3  Minutes 

^L     &^^^^^!?\Adds  that  touch  of  daintiness  so 
^^fVj^-w^^^M    \  essential  to  feminine  chann.  The 
W^      ,^  ^__      ^    J  standard  depilatory  for  20  years. 
Dcl-a-tone   Cream  is   snow- 
white,  fragrant,  and  ready  for 
immediate  use. 
Vnder^TwAai-niinaa      Removes  hair  in  only  3  minutes 
from  arms,  under  arms,  legs,  back  of 
^  neck  or  face.  Leaves  skin  smooth, 
white,  dainty. 

Del-a-tone  Cream  or  Powder  is  sold 
by  drug  and  dept.  stores,  or  sent  pre- 
,   paid,  in  plain  wrapper,  in  U.  S.  for 
SI  .00.  Money  back  if  desired.  For  gen- 
erous sample  send  10c  to  Miss  Mildred 
"  Hadley,c  /o  The  Delatone  Co., pept.  89. 
Hair-free  teoB    233  E.  Ontario  St..  Chicago.  Illinois. 

tntrn-modprn  Piano  3tnx  tftUEht  by  mnil.  Note  or 
car.  Easy  rapid  Iphsohb  for  adult  beeinnere.  Also 
ScU-inatriiction  nystem  Tor  advanced  pianists.  Lcarn 
358  Basa  Stylce.  976  Jaii  Breaks,  hundreds  of  Trick 
EndincB.  Hot  Rhythms,  Sock,  Stomp  and  Dirt 
Effects;  Symphonic  and  Wicked  Harmony  in  latest 
Radio  and  Record  Style.     Writo  for  Free  Booklet. 

WATERMAN  PIANO  SCHOOL 

1834  W.  Adams  St.  Los  Ang*l«ft.  CalK. 


ASHFUt! 

'Shame  on  you!"  Are  you  ntrvo^ij,  embarratigEd  in  com- 
pany of  the  other  aei?  Stop  beinir  »Ai/  of  atranif  era.  Conquet 
the  terrible/ear  of  your  fluperiora.  Be  cheerful  and  con- 
fident of  your   future!     Your   faults    easily   oyercomo   aa 

fou  enn  enjoy  'ife  to  the  fullest-  Send  2Sc  for    this  amazing  book. 

RICHARD  BLACKSTONE,  B-229,  FLATIRON   BLDG.,   NEW  YORK 


SHE  GOES  TO  WAR— United  .'Artists.— Eleanor 
Bfjardman  gives  a  superb  performance  of  a  society 
girl  who  turns  fighter.  And  the  battle  scenes  are 
wonderful.  An  excellent,  but  not  great,  picture. 
Sound.    {June.) 

SHIP  MATES — Educational. — In  the  Navy  with 
Lupino  Lane.  Plenty  of  laughs  as  the  pies  and  dishes 
go  whizzing  by.    All  talkie.    {Jvly.) 

SHIPS  OF  THE  NIGHT— Rayart.— South  Sea 
life  seen  by  someone  never  off  Main  Street.  Just  too 
kiddish  for  anything.    Silent.     {April.) 

•     SHOW    BOAT — Universal. — Lavish    produc- 
tion   of   a   colorful    novel   that   deserved    less 
obvious  direction.     Part  Talkie.     {June.) 

SIDESHOW,  THE— Columbia.— Hold  on  to 
something!  An  original  circus  yarnl  Little  Billie 
plays  the  lead  in  this  story  of  a  midget's  battle  for 
success.    Silent.    {May.) 

SIN  SISTER,  THE— Fox.— An  Alaskan  melo- 
drama that  has  good  suspense  and  excellent  acting. 
Sound.     {June.) 

SKIN  DEEP— Warners. — Pretty  good  crook  yarn. 
All  Talkif-     (.4  ms.) 

SKY  SKIDDER,  THE— Universal.— They  are 
aviators  now,  instead  of  cowboys.  And  the  thrills  are 
new.    Silent.     {March.) 

SOME  MOTHER'S  BOY— Rayart.— Quickie 
hokum.    Silent.     {June.) 

SONNY  BOY — Warners. — They've  put  poor 
little  Davey  Lee  in  a  bedroom  farce!  "The  kid  is 
swell,  the  film  a  disappointment.  Part  Talkie.  {May.) 

SOPHOMORE,  THE— Pathe.— Proving  that  it  is 
possible  to  make  an  entertaining  college  picture  with- 
out necking  or  drinking.    All  Talkie.     {Aug.) 

•     SPEAKEASY- Fox.— The  talkies'  first  melo- 
drama of  the  prize  ring  and  the  under-cover 
barrooms.    Fast  entertainment.    All  Talkie.     {May.) 

SPITE  MARRIAGE— Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  — 
One  of  the  best  that  Buster  Keaton  has  made, 
with  Dorothy  Sebastian  excellent.  Don't  miss. 
Sound.     {April.) 

.SQUALL,  THE— First  National.- All  about  a  bad. 
bad  baby  vamp.  Tlie  film  doesn't  click.  All  Talkie. 
{July.) 

SQUARE  SHOULDERS— Pathe-— A  story  of 
father  love,  with  Louis  Wolheira  as  the  hard-boiled 
dad.    Part  Talkie.     {March.) 

STRANGE  CARGO— Pathe-— Another  mystery, 
this  time  on  board  a  yacht,  with  an  alt-stage  cast.  All 
Talkie.     {.April.) 

W  STRONG  BOY— Fox.— Victor  McLaglen  in  a 
"t"  rattling  good  comedy  drama,  with  the  star  as 
head  man  of  the  baggage  smashers.    Sound.    {April.) 

•  STUDIO  MURDER  MYSTERY,  THE  — 
Paramount.  —  Photoplay's  thrilling  serial 
comes  to  the  screen  and  makes  a  corking  melodrama. 
All  Talkie.      {July.) 

SUNSET  PASS— Paramount.— Jack  Holt  in  one 
of  the  best  Westerns  in  months.  And  Jack's  a  sheriff. 
Dearie  me!    Silent.     {.April.) 

SYNCOPATION— RKC— Gay  and  jazzy  night 
club  entertainment  that  will  enliven  your  evening, 
All  Talkie.     {June.) 

THIS  IS  HEAVEN— Goldwyn-United  Artists.— 
Vilma  Hanky  talks  and  it  is  charming!  But  the 
story — Cinderella.  No.  123456789.  Part  Talkie. 
(May.) 

THREE  PASSIONS,  THE— United  Artists.— 
Rex  Ingram  produces  an  old-fashioned  story  of 
English  high  life,  with  Alice  Terry  still  an  ice  cake. 
Sound.     {April.) 

THRU  DIFFERENT  EYES— Fox —More  mur- 
ders and  more  t^urtrooms.  The  old  story  is  cleverly 
told.    AU  Talkie.    {July.) 

THUNDER  —  iL-G.-M.  —  Snow  storms,  train 
wTecks  and  floods,  with  Lon  Chaney  at  the  throttle  of 
the  locomotive.    Sound.     {Aug.) 

•     THUNDERBOLT— Paramount.— An  engross- 
ing and  well  acted  stor>\      One  of  the  best  of 
tlic  gangster  operas.    All  Talkie.     {Aug.) 

TIME,  THE  PLACE  AND  THE  GIRL,  THE— 

Warners- — Lively  comedy  of  what  happens  to  a  foot- 
ball hero  after  graduation.    All  Talkie.     {July.) 


TIP-OFF,      THE  —  Universal.  - 
Silent.     {Aug.) 


■  Crooks   againi 


TOMMY  ATKINS— World  Wide-— English  made 
production  tliat  has  the  "Beau  Geste"  atmosphere. 
Silent.      {July.) 


TRAIL  OFTHE  HORSE  THIEVES, THE— FBO. 

— Easy-going  Western,  with  Tom  Tyler  just  lopin' 
along.  Tom  and  Frankie  Darro  together.  Silent. 
{May.) 

TRENT'S  LAST  CASE— Fox.— A  mystery  story, 
treated  Uke  a  farce.  And  very  good,  too.  Sound. 
{Ju7ie.) 

•  TRIAL  OF  MARY  DUGAN— M.-G.-M.— A 
distinct  achievement,  in  that  it  is  a  literal 
translation  of  one  of  the  best  recent  plays.  And  a 
triumphant  talkie  debut  for  Norma  Shearer.  All 
Talkie.     {June.) 

TROPICAL  NIGHTS  —  Tiffany-Stahl.  —  South 
Sea  Island  story  with  an  original  twist  to  the  plot. 
Silent.     {March.) 

TROPIC  MADNESS— FBO.— Turbulent  melo- 
drama of  England  and  the  South  Seas.  Silent. 
{March.) 

TRUE  HEAVEN— Fox-— A  poky  story  of  love  in 
the  secret  service,  with  Lois  Moran  and  big  George 
O'Brien.     Sound.     {.April.) 

TWO  SISTERS— Rayart.— Twin  sister  stuff. 
Silent.     {Aug.) 

UNDER  THE  SOUTHERN  CROSS— Universal. 

— The  natives  of  New  Zealand  are  the  actors  in  this 
picture.  It's  different  and  it  has  primitive  charm. 
Sound.     {March.) 

VAGABOND  CUB,  THE— FBO.— Mostly  just 
cowboy  stunts.    Silent.    {July.) 

VOICE  IN  THE  STORM,  THE— FBO.— Just  be- 
fore the  hanging,  mother.  The  old  one  about  the 
innocent  boy,  the  noose,  the  reprievel    Silent.   {May.) 

VOICE  OF  THE  CITY,  THE— M.-G.-M.— Old 

stuff,  written  and  directed  by  Willard  Mack  and 
acted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Mack.  All  Talkie. 
{June.) 

UNTAMED  JUSTICE— Biltmore  Productions.— 
Enough  animnls — and  action — for  a  circus.  Not  bad. 
Silent.     (.4  us.) 

•    WEARY   RIVER— First   National.— Barthel- 
mess'  first  talkie,  with  the  star  as  a  reformed 
convict.    A  popular  sensation.    Part  Talkie.    {April.) 

WHEEL  OF  LIFE,  THE— Paramount —The 
romance  of  a  handsome  ofiicpr  and  his  Colonel's  lad\- 
in  India.    All  Talkie-     {Aug.) 

WHEN  DREAMS  COME  TRUE— Rayart.— This 
has  been  going  on  for  years.  Blue-grass  racing 
story,  with  Helene  Costello  and  Rex  Lease.  Silent. 
{May.) 

WHERE  EAST  IS  EAST— M.-G.-M.— Another 
Chaney  bed-time  story,  with  a  touch  of  Kiphng  and 
Poe.    Silent.     {June.) 

W      WHY  BE  GOOD?— First  National.- Colleen 
I       Moore  at  her  naughtiest  and  nicest.    Peppy  and 
entertaining.    Sound.    {.April.) 

WILD  BLOOD— Universal.— Rex,  the  wonder 
horse,  gets  a  rough  deal  in  a  particularly  childish 
Western.    Silent.     {.April.) 

•  WILD  ORCHIDS— Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
— Greta  Garbo  and  Nils  Astlier  in  a  stoo'  that 
proves  that  tropical  heat  melts  all  conventions.  The 
scene  is  Java — the  details  are  superb — and  the  picture 
is  a  riot  for  audiences.    Sound.     {March.) 

•  WILD  PARTY,  THE— Paramount.— Clara 
Bow's  first  talkie.  Clara  is  a  smooth  contralto. 
It's  a  collegiate  story — and  that's  what  they  want. 
AU  Talkie.     {June.) 

WINGEDHORSEMAN,THE— Universal.— Hoot 

Gibson  gives  up  his  pony  and  takes  the  air,  with  Ruth 
Elder  Ills  flying  partner.    Vague  plot.    Silent.   {.May.) 

WOLF  SONG — Paramount- — Mountains,  trees 
and  some  good  singing  by  Lupe  Velez.  But  not  sucli 
a  good  break  for  Gary  Cooper.  Part  Talkie. 
{March.) 

WOLVES  OF  THE  CITY— Universal-— Action 
thriller,  with  Bill  Cody  saving  Sally  Blane  from  the 
rascally  ransom-crooks.    Silent.     {.April.) 

WOMAN    FROM    HELL,    THE— Fox.— Rather 

tame  drama  linked  to  a  wild  title.    Sound.    {Aug.) 

WOMAN  I  LOVE,  THE— FBO.— Mad  husband 
sets  out  to  murder  man  for  making  love  to  wife. 
Excited?    Neither  arc  we.    Silent.     (May.) 

WOMAN  IN  THE  NIGHT,  A— World  Wide.— 
English  production  with  a  slow  and  sentimental 
story.    Silent.     {June.) 

YELLO'WBACK,  THE  —  FBO.  —  More  Royal 
Mounted  Police,  with  the  usual  help  from  the  scenery. 
Silent.     {March.) 

YOU  CAN'T  BUY  LOVE— Universal.— An  orgy 
of  bad  gags.    Part  Talkie.  {July.) 
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SHOWERED  WITH   HONORS 

Fox  pictures,  actors,  directors 

receive  bewildering  array 

of  awards  for  artistic  merit 


FOX  wins  Academy  of  Motion  Picture 
Arts  and  Sciences  First  Award 

This  organization,  composed  of  tlie  leading  stars,  direc- 
tors, producers,  writers  and  technicians,  headed  by 
Douglas  Fairbanks  as  President  and  regarded  as  the 
representative  voice  of  the  motion  picture  industry, 
awarded  the  most  coveted  prize  in  the  screen  world  to 
FOX  for  the  most  unique  and  artistic  production  of  the 
year  1928,  "SUNRISE"*They  also  bestowed  upon  Janet 
Gaynor,  petite  Fox  star,  the  first  award  of  the  Academy 
for  her  artistic  performance  in  her  portrayal  of  the  role 

FOX  wins  the  Photoplay  Gold  Medal 

One  of  the  most  important  awards  of  the  year  is  the  an- 
nual PHOTOPLAY  GOLD  MEDAL,  presented  by  the  pub- 
lishers of  Photoplay  Magazine  as  a  result  of  a  poll  of      voted  "7th  HEAVEN"  the  best  motion  picture  of  the  year. 

FOX  Pictures  receive  important  awards  throughout  the  World 

In  a  nationwide  poll  among  dramatic  critics,  conducted       25  countries,  "SUNRISE"  was  adjudged  the  best  picture 

by  the  Film  Daily,  three  FOX  pictures  were  named  among 

the  ten  best  of  the  year  1928  — this  poll  included  295 

critics  in   188  cities  representing  326  periodicals.  The 

FOX  pictures  selected  were  "STREET  ANGEL",  "FOUR 

SONS"  and  "SUNRISE".  ♦  In  a  WORLD-WIDE  survey  of 

FOX  Movietone  is  Americanizing  the  World 

FOX  MOVIETONE  Talking  and  Singing  pictures  also 
have  an  important  place  in  international  education.  As 
an  example  of  this  world-wide  influence  FOX  Talking 
pictures  are  being  used  in  the  Orient  to  educate  school 
children  and  salesmen  to  speck  the  English  language. 
English  being  the  commercial  language  of  the  world, 
FOX  all-talking  pictures  are  everywhere  in  demand  for 


Diane  in  "7th  HEAVEN,"  this  being  adjudged  the  best 
screen  performance  of  the  year.  Miss  Gaynor's  other 
noteworthy  performances  during  the  past  year  in- 
clude "STREET  ANGEL",  "FOUR  DEVILS"  and  "SUN- 
RISE". ♦  Frank  Borzoge,  director  of  "STREET  ANGEL" 
was  similarly  honored  by  the  Academy,  who  bestowed 
upon  him  the  first  award  in  the  field  of  dramatic  direct- 
ors. ■*  The  awards  for  the  best  adaptation  was  also 
won  by  FOX  with  Benjamin  Glazer  as  the  cited  author. 

their  readers  made  each  year.  The  American  public,  as 
represented    by   the   readers  of    Photoplay   Magazine, 


of  the  season  by  Der  Deutsche,  famous  German  publi- 
cation. —  In  Japan,  "7th  HEAVEN"  won  the  contest  con- 
ducted by  Kirewa  Jumpo,  most  popular  motion  picture 
magazine  in  Japan,  for  the  best  picture  released  in 
1927.    In  1928  the  first  award  was  won  by  "SUNRISE". 


educational  purposes.  ♦  Artists  who  will  be  both  seen 
and  heard  in  the  forthcoming  season's  FOX  all-talking 
Movietone  productions  include  some  of  the  most  famous 
from  the  ranks  of  the  concert,  musical  and  dramatic 
stage.  You  will  HEAR  and  SEE  John  McCormack,  Lenore 
Ulric,  Will  Rogers,  to  name  only  a  few  among  the  many 
famous  personages  appearing  in  FoxMovietone  Pictures. 


Watch  your  local  theatre  for  the  latest  FOX  MOVIETONE  ALL  TALKING 
PICTURE.  Don't  miss  It  I  And  you  will  realize  why  the  entire  world 
is  showering  Fox  pictures  and  players  with  awards  for  artistic  merit. 

When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PIIOTOrLAy  M.VOAZINE. 
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Are  YOUO 
Spiked  to  f 
Your  Job  • 

Take  inventory  of  yourself.  Are  you 
getting  anywhere?  What  is  the  outlook 
for  your  future?  Don't  let  yourself  get 
stale  on  the  job.  There  are  thousands 
of  men  and  women  right  now  in  offices, 
factories,  or  working  at  trades  literally 
spiked  to  their  jobs. 

Succesa  is  not  just  simply  a  matter  of  luck. 
There  is  a  real  reason  why  some  people  of  seem- 
ingly less  ability  step  ahead  of  the  fellows  who 
really  know.  Whatever  you  have,  your  success 
depends  on  your  ability  to  put  over  your  ideas 
with  others,  in  short,  your  ability  to  sell.  And 
what  is  there  so  mysterious  about  this  business  of 
selling?  Like  every  other  seemingly  difficult  prob- 
lem, it  is  very  simple  after  you  have  once  solved  it. 

You  are  cheating  yourself  of  your  greatest 
success  if  you  don't  know  and  practice  Salesman- 
ship.    Our  new  book. 

Salesmanship 
Simplified 

"The  Key 

to 
Big  Pay*' 

Contains 

300  Pages 

of  proven 

methods 

that  will 

double 
your   income 

It's  the  greatest 
book  ever  pub- 
lished on  Sales- 
manship, contain- 
ing page  after 
page  of  snappy, 
to-the-point 
paragraphs  in 
plain,  understand- 
able  English , 
which  you  will  be 
quick  to  absorb, 
showing  you  just 
how  to  handle  each  individual  situation. 

This  information  is  supplemented  by  over  100 
specially  posed  photographs,  carefully  selected  to 
bring  out  the  finer  points  in  Salesmanship.  These 
photographs  in  themselves  are  virtually  a 
course  in  selling. 

This  300-page  volume  is  printed  on  high  quality 
paper,  in  clear-cut,  legible  type,  handsomely 
bound  in  beautiful  red  embossed  art  Fabricoid. 
It  is  a  book  you  will  be  proud  to  own. 

Think  what  this  great  book  will  mean  to  you. 
It  will  train  you  to  earn  bigger  money  than  you 
have  ever  earned  before.  It  will  equip  you  to 
meet  competition;  break  down  barriers  that  have 
heretofore  seemed  impassable;  show  you  how  to 
go  out  and  accomplish  the  things  you  have  always 
wanted  to  accomplish.  Otliers  are  doing  it.  You 
can,  and  owe  it  to  yourself  to  take  advantage  of 
the  unusual  opportunity  this  great  book  offers. 

This  remarkable  book  will  be  sent  you  Absolutely 
Free  with  a  two  years"  subscription  to  OPPORTU- 
NITY MAGAZINE,  the  ieadiUL;  and  most  interesting 
salesman's  magazine  published.  Every  issue  chock- 
full  of  InterestinR  articles  on  stlllnn  and  hundreds  of 
new  Ideas  for  Making  Money.  In  Its  columns  you 
will  also  find  attractive  offers  from  larse.  responsible 
business  houses,  who  are  looking  for  men  and  women 
who  know  how  to  produce. 

Don't  Send  Any  Money 

Just  send  in  your  name  and  address.  Pay  the  post- 
man S2.00  when  this  book  arrives,  and  your  subscrip- 
tion will  start  at  once.  Thousands  have  gladly  paid 
S2.00  for  OPPORTUNITY  alone  but  y-.u  get  this 
great  book  frop  nf  extra  cost  in  addition  to  your  two 
years'  subscriptlnn     Address: 

OPPORTUNITY  MAGAZINE 

Desk  142-J 
7S0  N.  Michigan  Ave.        Chicago.  Illinois 
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"A  GENTLEMAN  PREFERRED"— Supreme. 
— From  the  story  by  L.  V.  Jefferson.  Directed  by 
Arthur  D.  HotaliuR.  Photography  by  Ernest  Depew. 
The  cast:  James  Fargo.  Gaston  Glass;  Bill  Jenkins, 
Jimmie  Aubrey;  Maryann  Carter,  Katherine  Mevers; 
Mrs.  Clark  Carter,  Winifred  Landis;  Lord  Slanw'eight, 
Jerome  La  Gasse;  Kent  Carlington,  John  Hopkins; 
Dobbs,  Wilson  Benge;  Martha,  Louise  Cabo. 

"BACHELOR  GIRL.  THE"— Columbia.— From 
the  story  by  Jack  Townley.  Continuity  by  Jack 
Townley.  Directed  by  Richard  Thorpe.  The  cast: 
Jimmy,  William  Collier,  Jr. ;  Joyce,  Jacqueline  Logan; 
Campbell,  Edward  Hearn;  Gladys,  Thelma  Todd. 

"BEHIND  THAT  CURTAIN"— Fox.— From 
the  story  by  Earl  Dcrr  Biggers.  Scenario  by  Sonya 
Lovien  and  Clark  Silvernail.  Directed  by  Irving 
Cummings.  The  cast:  John  Beetham,  Warner 
Baxter;  Eve  Mantiering,  Lois  Moran;  .Sir  Frederic 
Bruce,  Gilbert  Emery;  Eric  Durand.  Philip  Strange; 
Sir  George  Mannering,  Claude  King;  Hilary  Gait. 
Montague  Shaw;  Karlov,  Boris  Karloff ;  Hahib  Hanna, 
Jainiel  Hassen;  Inspector  Thomas,  Peter  Gawthorne; 
Chan,  E.  L.  Park;  Nunah,  Mercedes  De  Valasco; 
Dobbins,  Finch  Smiles. 

"BIG  NEWS"— Pathe.— From  the  story  by 
George  S.  Brooks.  Adapted  by  Jack  Jungmeyer. 
Directed  by  Gregory  La  Cava.  The  cast:  Steve, 
Robert  Armstrong;  Marg,  Carol  Lombard;  Ryan, 
Tom  Kennedy;  District  Attorney,  Warner  Richmond; 
O'Neil,  Wade  Boteler;  Rcyio,  Sam  Hardy;  Telegraph 
Editor,  Robert  Dudley;  Hensel,  Louis  Payne;  Deke, 
James  Donlan;  Society  Editor,  Cupid  Aimesworth; 
Elevator  Man,  Fred  Bahrle;  Helen.  Gertrude  Sutton; 
Birn,  Colvin  Chase;  Addison,  Charles  Sellon. 

"BROADWAY  BABIES"— First  National.— 
From  the  story  by  Jay  Gelzer.  Screen  siory  by 
Monte  Katterjohn.  Directed  by  Mervyn  LeRoy. 
Dialogue  by  Monte  Katterjohn  and  Humphrey  Pear- 
son. The  cast;  Dcliqht  Foster,  Alice  White;  Billy 
Buva n Hy ,  C harles  Dcla  ney ;  Perce  Gessa nt,  Fred 
Kohler;  Scotty,  Tom  Dugan;  Sarah  Dtirgen,  Bodil 
Rosing;  Navarre  A'/'m?,  Sally  Filers;  Flcjrine  Chandler, 
Marion  B>Ton;  Blossom  Royale,  Jocelyn  Lee;  Gus 
Brand,  Louis  Natheaux;  Nick,  Maurice  Black. 

"CLIMAX.  THE"— UxivERSAL.— From  the  play 
by  Edward  Locke.  Adapted  by  Julian  Josephson. 
Directed  by  Renaud  Hoffman.  The  cast:  Luigi 
Golfanti.  Jean  Hcrsholt;  Addla  Donatelli,  Kathn'n 
Crawford;  Dr.  Gardoni,  LeRoy  Mason;  Pietro  Col- 
fanli,  John  Reinhardt;  Aytton  Donatelli,  Henry 
Armetta. 

"DANCE  OF  LIFE.  THE"— Par  amount.— 
From  the  play.  "Burlesque."  by  George  Manker 
Watters  and  Arthur  Hopkins.  Adapted  by  George 
Manker  Watters.  Directed  by  John  Cromwell  and 
Edward  Sutherland.  The  cast:  Bonny  Lee  King, 
Nancy  Carroll;  Ralph  "Skid"  Johnson.  H?l  Skelly; 
Sylvia  Marco,  Dorothy  Revier;  Harvey  Ho^vell,  Ralph 
Theadore;  Lefty,  Charles  D.  Brown;  Bozo,  Al.  St. 
John;  Gussie,  May  Boley;  Jerry.  Oscar  Levant;  Miss 
Sherman.  Gladys  DuBois;  Jiinmy,  James  T.  Quinn; 
Champ  Melvin,  James  Farley;  Minister,  George 
Ir\ing. 

"DANGEROUS  CURVES"  —Paramolint.  — 
Fron'  tlie  story  by  Lester  Cchen.  Adapted  by  Donald 
Davis  and  Florence  Ryerson.  Dialogue  by  Viola 
Brothers  Shore.  Directed  by  Lothar  Mendes.  The 
cast:  Pat  Delaney,  Clara  Bow;  Larry  Lee,  Richard 
Arlen;  Zara  Flynyi.  Kav  Francis;  Tony  Barretti,  David 
Newell;  Col.  P.  P.  Brock.  Anders  Randolf;  "Ma" 
Spinclli,  May  Boley;  "Pa"  Spinelli.  T.  Roy  Barnes; 
Jennie  Silver,  Joyce  Compton;  "Spider,"  Charles  D. 
Brown;  Men  About  Town,  Stuart  Erwin,  Jack  Ludcn. 

"DAUGHTER  OF  HE.WEN"— All  Star.— 
From  the  story  by  James  Leong.  Adapted  by  C. 
Furthman.  Directed  by  James  Leong.  Photography 
by  Ross  Fisher.  The  cast:  Leong  Chong,  TuUy 
Marshall;  Moy  Tai,  Lady  Tsen  Mei. 

"DRAG" — First  National. — From  the  novel  by 
William  Dudley  Pelley.  Adapted  by  Bradley  King. 
Directed  by  Frank  Lloyd.  The  cast:  David  Carroll, 
Richard  Barthclmess;  Pa  Parker,  Lucien  Littlefield; 
Ma  Parker,  Katherine  Ward;  Allie  Parker,  Alice  Day; 
Charlie  Parker,  Tom  Dugan;  Dot,  Lila  Lee;  Clara, 
Margaret  Fielding. 

"EMBARR-^SSING  MOMENTS"— UmvERs.\L. 

— From  the  story  by  Earle  Snell.  Scenario  by  Arthur 
Todd.  Directed  by  William  James  Craft.  The  cast: 
Thaddeus  Cridkshank,  Reginald  Denny;  Marian 
Fuller,  Merna  Kennedy;  Adam  Fidler,  Otis  Harlan; 
Jasper  Hickson,  William  Austin;  Aunt  Prudence, 
Virginia  Sale;  Betty  Black,  Greta  Granstedt;  Mrs. 
Hickson,  Mary  Foy. 

"FALL  OF  EVE.  THE"— Columbia.— Adapted 
for  the  screen  by  Gladys  Lehman.  Dialogue  by 
Frederic  and  Fanny  Hatton.  Directed  by  Frank 
Strayer.  The  cast:  Eve  Grant,  Patsy  Ruth  Miller; 
Mr.  Mack,  Ford  Sterling;  Mrs.  Ford.  Gertrude  Astor; 
Tom  Ford,  Jr.,  Arthur  Rankin;  Tojn  Ford,  Sr.,  Jed 
Prouty;  Mrs.  Mack,  Betty  Farrington;  Cop,  Fred 
Kelsey. 


"FOUR  DEVILS"— Fox.— From  the  novel  by 
Herman  Bang.  Adapted  by  Berthold  Viertel.  Talkie 
scenes  staged  by  A.  H.  Van  Buren  and  A.  F.  Erickson. 
Directed  by  F.  W.  Murnau.  The  cast:  First  Sequence 
— The  Clo^un.  Farrell  Macdonald;  Cecchi.  Anders 
Randolf;  Woman,  Claire  McDowell;  Charles  as  a  boy. 
Jack  Parker;  Adolf,  as  a  boy,  Philippe  De  Lacy; 
Marion,  as  a  girl.  Dawn  O'Day;  Louise,  as  a  girl. 
Anita  Fremault;  Poodle  Dog.  Himself;  Old  Clown, 
Wesley  Lake.  Second  Sequence — Marion,  Janet 
Gaynor;  Charles,  Charles  Morton;  Louise,  Nancy 
Drexel;  Adolf,  Barry  Norton;  The  Lady.  Marv 
Duncan;  Circus  Director.  Michael  Visaroff;  Mean 
Clown.  George  Davis;  Old  Rou^,  Andre  Cheron. 

"FOUR  FEATHERS,  THE"— Paramount.— 
From  the  story  "The  British  Bible  of  Courage"  by 
A.  E.  W.  Mason.  Adapted  by  Hope  Loring.  Directed 
by  Merian  C.  Cooper  and  Ernest  B.  Schoedsack.  The 
cast:  Harry  Faversham,  Richard  Arlen;  Ethne 
Eustace,  Fay  Wray;  Lieut.  Durrance.  Clive  Brook;  , 

Captain  Trench,  William  Powell;  Lieut.  Caslleton,  J 
Theodore  Von  Eltz;  Slave  Trader,  Noah  Beery;  Idris.  I 
Zack  Williams;  Ahmed.  Noble  Johnson;  Ali.  Harold  » 

Hightower;  Harry  (age  10).  Philippe  De  Lacy;  Col. 
Eustace,  Edward  J.  Ratcliffe;  Col.  Faversham,  George 
Fawcett;  CoL  Suich,  Augustin  Symonds. 

"GREENE  MURDER  CASE,  THE"  — Para- 
mount.—From  the  story  by  S.  S.  Van  Dine.  Adapted 
by  Bartlett  Cormack.  Directed  by  Frank  Tuttle. 
The  cast:  Philo  Vance,  William  Powell;  Sibella 
Greene,  Florence  Eldridge;  Dr.  Von  Blon,  Ullrich 
Haupt;  Ada  Greene,  Jean  Arthur;  Sergeant  Heath, 
Eugene  Pallette;  John  F.  X.  Markham.  E.  H.  Calvert; 
Mrs.  Tobias  Greene,  Gertrude  Norman;  Chester 
Greene.  Lowell  Drew;  Rex  Greene,  Morgan  Farlcv; 
Sproot.  Brandon  Hurst;  Mrs.  Mannheim,  Augusta 
Burmester;  Hemming.  Marcia  Hariss;  Barton,  Mildred 
Golden;  Nurse  for  Mrs.  Greefte.  Mrs.  Wiltred  Buck- 
land;  Police  Nurse  for  Mrs.  Greene,  Helena 
Phillips;  Medical  Examiner,  Sliep  Camp;  Lawyer 
Canon,  Charles  E.  Evans. 

"HOLLYWOOD  REVUE  OF  1929"- M.-G.-M. 

— Directed  by  Charles  F.  Riesner.  Dialogue  by  Al 
Boasberg  and  Robert  Hopkins.  Music  by  Gus  Ed- 
wards. Lyrics  by  Joe  Goodwin.  Orchestra  and  musi- 
cal arrangement  by  Arthur  Lange.  Dances  and  en- 
sembles by  Sammy  Lee.  Photography  by  John 
Arnold,  Irving  G.  Reis  and  Maximilian  Fabian.  The 
cast:  Conrad  Nagel,  Bessie  Love.  Joan  Crawford, 
William  Haines,  Buster  Keaton,  Anita  Page.  Karl 
Dane.  George  K.  Arthur.  Gwen  Lee.  Ernest  Belcher's 
Dancing  Tots.  Marie  Dressier.  Cliff  Edwards,  Charles 
King,  Polly  Moran,  Gus  Edwards.  Lionel  Barrymore, 
Jack  Benny,  Brox  Sisters,  Albertina  Rasch  Ballet, 
Natacha  Natova  and  Company.  The  Rounders, 
Norma  Shearer,  John  Gilbert,  Marion  Davies,  Laurel 
and  Hardy. 

"IT'S  EASY  TO  BECOME  A  FATHER"— UFA. 
— From  the  story.  "My  First  Adventure,"  by  Alfred 
Halm.  Directed  by  Erich  Schoenfelder.  The  cast: 
Lord  James  Fairfax.  Franz  Egenicff;  Lady  Fairfax, 
Mathilde  Sussin;  Lord  Douglas  Fairfax.  Harry  Halm; 
Mr.  Underwood,  Hans  Mierendorf;  Harriet  Under- 
wood, Lillian  Harvey;  Snake,  the  Detective,  Albert 
PauUg;  The  Commissioner,  Julius  Falkenstein. 

"JOY  STREET"— Fox.— From  thestor^-by  Ray- 
mond Cannon.  Scenario  by  Charles  R.Condon  and 
Frank  Gay.  Directed  by  Raymond  Cannon.  The 
cast:  Marie  "Mimi"  Colman,  Lois  Moran;  Joe,  Nick 
Stuart;  Eddie.  Rex  Bell;  Juan.  Jose  Crespo;  Dot, 
Dorothy  Ward;  Beverly,  Ada  Williams;  Agnes,  Maria 
Alba;  Mabel,  Sally  Phipps;  Becky,  Florence  Allen; 
Dean  of  Girls'  School,  Mabel  Vail;  Tom.  John  Breeden; 
Dick.  Marshall  Ruth;  Harry,  James  Barnes;  Dizzy, 
Allen  Dale;  Skiittg  Mailman.  Capt.  Marco  Elter; 
Teacher,  Miss  De  Constant;  Maid,  Carol  Wines. 

"LAST  PERFORMANCE,  THE"— Uni\^ersal. 
— From  the  story  by  James  A.  Creelman.  Adapted 
by  James  A.  Creelman.  Directed  by  Paul  Fejos.  The 
cast:  Erik  the  Great,  Conrad  Veidt;  Jtdie  Ferguson, 
Mary  Philbin;  Buffo,  Leslie  Fenton;  Mark  Royce, 
Fred  MacKaye;  Theater  Manager,  Gustave  Partos; 
Booking  Agent.  William  H.  Turner;  Judge,  Anders 
Randolf;  District  Attorney,  Sam  DeGrasse;  Defense 
Attorney,  George  Irving. 

"LAUGHING  AT  DE.^TH"— FBO.— From  the 
story  by  Frank  Howard  Clark.  Continuity  by  Frank 
Howard  Clark.  Directed  by  Wallace  Fox.  The  cast: 
Bob  Thornton,  Bob  Steele;  Sonia,  Natalie  Joyce; 
Alexis,  Captain  Vic;  Emil.  Kai  Schmidt;  Karl,  Ethan 
Laidlaw;  Boris,  Armand  Trillor;  Nikolai,  Hector  V. 
Sarno. 

"LOVE  TRAP,  THE"— Universal.— From  the 
story  by  E.  J.  Montague.  Continuity  by  John  B. 
Clymer  and  Clarence  J.  Marks.  Directed  by  William 
Wyler.  Photography  by  Gilbert  Warrenton.  The 
cast:  Laura,  Laura  La  Plante;  Peter  Cadwallader. 
Neil  Hamilton;  Guy  Emory,  Robert  Ellis;  Bunny, 
Jocelyn  Lee;  Judge  Cadwallader,  Norman  Tievor; 
Mrs.  Cadwallader,  Clarissa  Selwynnc;  Mary  Cadwall- 
ader, Rita  Le  Roy. 

"MAN  AND  THE  MOMENT.  THE"— First 
National. — From  the  story  by  Elinor  Glyn.     Con- 
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tinuily  by  Agnes  Christine  Johnson.  Directed  by 
George  Fitzmaurice.  The  cast:  Joan,  Billie  Dove; 
Michel,  Rod  La  Rocque;  Viola,  Gwen  Lee;  Skippy, 
Robert  Schable;  Joan's  Guardian,  Charles  ScUon; 
Butler,  George  Bunny. 

"MASQUER.\DE"— Fox.— From  the  story  by 
Louis  Joseph  Vance.  Adapted  by  Frederick  Hazlitt 
Brennan  and  Malcolm  Stuart  Boylan.  Directed  by 
Russell  Birdwell.  The  cast:  Dan  Anisfy,  Alan  Bir- 
mingham; Dan  Maillajid.  Alan  Birmingham;  Sylvia 
Graeme.  Leila  Hyams;  Bannernian,  Arnold  Lucy; 
Blodgetl,  Clyde  Cook;  Joe  Uickey,  Farrell  Macdonald; 
Andreiu  Graeme,  George  Pierce;  Girl,  Rita  Le  Roy; 
Singer,  Frank  Richardson;  Fir  si  Reporter.  John 
Breeden;  Second  Reporter,  Jack  Pierce;  Third  Re- 
porter, Pat  Moriarity;  Fourth  Reporter,  JackCarlisle. 

"MORGANE.  THE  ENCHANTRESS"  — 
Franco-Film. — From  the  story,  "La  Siren,"  by 
Charles  Le  Goffic.  Directed  by  Leoncc  Perret.  The 
cast:  George  de  Kerduel,  Ivan  Petrovitch;  Princess  de 
Bangor.  Claire  De  Lorez;  Annette  Lefoulon,  Josyane; 
Mme.  Lefoulon,  Rachel  Devirys;  Pierre  Lefoulon,  P.' 
Da  mores. 

"NEW  BANKROLL,  THE"— Mack  Sennett.— 
From  the  story  by  John  A.  Waldron,  Earle  Rodney, 
Hampton  Del  Ruth  and  Harry  McCoy.  Directed  by 
Mack  Sennett.  The  cast:  Wilbur,  Andy  Clyde; 
Charlie,  Harry  Gribbon;  Wilbur's  Wife,  Rosemary 
Theby;  Charlie's  Sweetheart,  Addie  McPhail;  Another 
Model,  Alma  Bennett;  ihvner  of  Shop,  Jack  Cooper; 
Wilbur's  Mother-in-law,  Catherine  Ward. 

"ONE  WOMAN  IDEA,  THE"— Fox.— From  the 
story  by  Alan  Williams.  Scenario  by  Harry  Behn. 
Directed  by  Bert  hold  Viertel.  The  cast:  Prince 
Ahmend,  Rod  La  Rocque;  Alicia,  Marcoline  Day; 
Alizar,  Half-caste  Dancer,  Marceline  Day;  Dheyyid 
Mizra,  Ivan  Lebedeff ;  Bordinas,  Gino  Corrado;  Lord 
Douglas,  Douglas  Gilmore;  Capt.  of  Steamer,  Joseph 
W.  Girard;  AH,  Arnold  Lucy;  Admirers  of  the  Prince, 
Sharon  Lynn.  Shirley  Dorman,  Sally  Phipps;  Zuleide, 
Frances  Rosay;  Body  Guard,  Jemicl  Hasson;  Body 
Guard,  Tom  Tamarez;  Buttons,  Coy  Watscn. 

"PARIS  BOUND"— Pathe.— From  the  stage 
play  by  Philip  Barry.  Adapted  by  Horace  Jackson. 
Directed  by  Edward  H.  Griffith.  The  cast:  Mary 
Hullon,  Ann  Harding;  Jim  Hutton.  Frederic  March; 
James  Hutton,  Sr.,  George  Irving;  Richard  Parrish, 
Leslie  Fenton;  Peter,  Hallam  Cooley;  A^ora  Cope, 
Juliette  Crosby;  Helen  While,  Charlotte  Walker;  Noel 
Farley,  CarmeUta  Geraghty;  Fanny  Shipman,  Ilka 
Chase. 


"  PHANTOMS  OK  THE  NORTH  "—All  Star.— 
From  the  story  by  Flora  E.  Douglas.  Directed  by 
Harry  Webb.  Photography  by  Arthur  Reeves  and 
Wm.  Thoriiley.  The  cast:  Doris  Rayluirn,  Editti 
Roberts;  Bob  Donald,  Donald  Keith;  Jules  Gregg, 
Boris  Karloff;  Colonel  Raylnirn,  Josef  Swickard; 
Colette,  Kathleen  Key;  Pierre  Blanc,  Joe  Bonomo; 
Arab^  by  Arab;  Muro,  by  Muro. 

"PHYSICIAN,  THE"— Tiffany-Stahl.— From 
the  stage  play  by  Henry  Arthur  Jones.  Scenario  by 
Edwin  Greenwood.  Directed  by  George  Jacoby.  The 
cast:  Frederick  Amphiel.  M.  P.,  Miles  Mander; 
Edana  Hinde,  Elga  Brink;  Dr.  Le7vin  Carey,  Ian 
Hunter;  Jessie  Gurdon,  Lissi  Arna;  Stephen  Gurdon, 
Humbcrston  Wright;  Rev.  Hinde,  Henry  Vibart; 
Eric,  Johnny  Ashby. 

"SCARLET  DAREDEVIL.  THE"— World 
Wide. — From  the  novel,  "The  Scarlet  Pimpernell," 
by  Baroness  Orczy.  Directed  by  T.  Hayes  Hunter. 
The  cast:  Sir  Percy  Blakeney,  Matheson  Lang;  Lady 
Blakeney.  Margaret  Hume;  Robespierre,  Nelson  Keys; 
Tellien.  Hadden  Mason;  Theresia  Carbarrus,  Juliette 
Compton;  Rateau,  Douglas  Payne;  Fouguier  Finville, 
Harold  Huth. 

"SINGLE  STANDARD.  THE"  —  M.-G.-M. — 
From  the  story  by  Adela  Rogers  St.  Johns.  Adapted 
by  Josephine  Lovett.  Directed  by  John  S.  Robert- 
son. The  cast:  Arden.  Greta  Garbo;  Packy,  Nils 
Asther;  Mercedes,  Dorothy  Sebastian;  Tommy,  John 
Mack  Brown;  Mr.  Blythe,  Joel  McRea;  Ding,  Lane 
Chandler;  Beechetn-Deever.  Robert  Castle;  Mr.  Glen- 
denning,  Mahlon  Hamilton;  Mrs.  Glendenning, 
Ka^hlyn  Williams;  Mrs.  Hadley,  Zcffie'Tilbury;  Mrs. 
Blythe,  Katherine  Irving;  Mr.  Barton,  Youcca 
Toubezkoy;  Mrs.  Barton,  Bess  Flowers. 

"TWO  MEN  AND  A  MAID"— Tiffany-Stahl. 

— From  the  story  by  John  Francis  Natteford.  Con- 
tinuity by  Frances  Hyland.  Directed  by  George 
Arcliainbaud.  The  cast:  Jim  O.xford.  Wm.  Collier, 
Jr.;  Rose,  Alma  Bennett;  .Adjutant,  Eddie  Gribbon; 
Shorty,  Georgie  Stone;  Margaret,  Margaret  Quimby. 

"TWO  WEEKS  OFF"— First  National.— From 

the  play  by  Kenyon  Nicholson  and  Thomas  Barrows. 
Adapted  by  Joseph  Franklin  Poland  and  Ed.  McGrew 
Willis.  Directed  by  William  Beaudine.  The  cast: 
Frances  Weaver,  Dorothy  Mackaill;  Dave  Broivn,  Jack 
Mulhall;  Agnes,  Gertrude  Astor;  Pa  Weaver,  Jimmy 
Finlayson;  Ma  Weaver,  Kate  Price;  Harry,  Jed 
Prouty;  Sid  Winters,  Eddie  Gribbon;  Maizie  Loomis, 
Dixie  Gay;  Tessie  McCann,  Gertrude  Messinger. 


!l 


Brickbats  and  Bouquets 


;  CONTINUED  FROM  PACE  10  1 


public    will    hear    only    a    well    modulated, 
emotional  voice. 

I  have  in  mind  one  talkie  in  which  a  very 
well  known  actress  was  starred,  and  I  must  con- 
fess that  the  slang,  the  careless  manner  of 
spealdng,  and  the  lapses  from  good  English 
caused  me  to  frame  a  few  unpleasant  epithets. 
It  left  me  with  a  bad  impression. 

Ralph  Marie  Audrieth. 

Speak  Up,  Lon  Chaney 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

While  reading  over  the  letters  in  your  de- 
partment, I  noticed  that  L.  J.  N.,  from  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  stated  that  Lon  Chaney  may  be  "the 
man  of  a  thousand  faces,"  but  with  talldes  he 
would  have  only  one  voice. 

If  he  had  only  one  voice,  that  would  not 
make  him  lose  his  appeal.  He  could  speak 
with  an  accent,  lisp,  or  in  a  sing-song  way.  He 
could  even  have  other  men  (and  perhaps 
women)  voice-double  for  him.  That  would 
give  him  more  than  one  voice.  There,  L.  J.  N., 
you  see  he  would  be  the  man  of  more  than  one 
voice. 

But  before  he  tries  any  of  those,  I  sincerely 
hope  he  speaks  \'ia  the  talkies  with  his  natural 
voice.  Lon  Chaney  is  my  favorite  actor  and  it 
would  be  the  thrill  of  thrills  to  hear  his  voice. 
I'm  for  talkies — especially  when  they  bring  me 
his  voice— WHEN. 

Give  us  more  and  more  of  Lon  Chaney — the 
actor  of  actors. 

Esther  Ford. 

Sympathy   for  Mabel   Norniand 

Temple,  Texas. 
I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  beautiful  article, 


"The  Butterfly  Man  and  the  Little  Clown,"  in 
the  July  Photoplay.  It  is  the  most  human  and 
sympathetic  article  that  has  appeared  in  your 
magazine  in  a  long  time. 

I  have  always  loved  Mabel  Normand,  and 
wondered  why  none  of  the  film  magazines  men- 
tioned her  serious  illness.  I'm  so  glad  to  know 
that  Adela  Rogers  St.  Johns  and  Photoplay 
have  not  forgotten  my  beloved  Mabel.  Bless 
her  heart!  I  am  praying  for  her  recovery,  and 
also  that  Lew  Cody  may  be  restored  to  health. 
Martha  E.  Kennon. 

Brickbat  for  Tonsil  Close-Ups 

Coatesville,  Pa. 

Part  talkies,  suddenly  switching  from  voice 
to  sub-title,  are  absurd.  But  I'm  for  the 
evolved  product!  The  producers  have  shown 
commendable  discretion  in  giving  voice  to  the 
deserving;  in  putting  over  Edward  Everett 
Horton's  comedies  and  others,  so  much  more 
amusing  than  slapstick — to  an  adult. 

But,  alas,  they  are  not  so  discriminating  as 
one  might  wish,  in  bestowing  vision  on  some 
entertainers  whose  happy  medium  was,  and 
ever  should  be,  the  radio.  I  refer  to  jazz 
singers  whose  talent  is  a  jewel  in  crude  setting; 
to  male  quartets  whose  rendering  of  "Man- 
dalay"  and  "Asleep  in  the  Deep"  is  a  joy  when 
the  muscular  contortions  and  distortions 
requisite  to  a  soulful  rendition  are  charitably 
lost  in  broadcasting,  so  that  one  may  enjoy  the 
song  with  no  conflicting  urge  to  submerge  the 
singer. 

But  when  the  talkies  indiscreetly  present 
close-ups  of  the  jazz  caverns  mth  dental  sta- 
lagmites and  stalactites,  I  feel  like  a  Jonah  and 
long  for  a  dial  with  which  to  turn  off  the  weird, 
offending  vision  of  the  "wail."    I  believe  there 


Always  Delightful 

Restful 

Different        Enchanting 

"The  Ambassador  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  places  I 
know  of" 

MADAME  GALLI  CURCI 
• — declares  in  one  of  a  large 
number  of  UNSOLIC- 
ITED COMMENTS  by 
world-famous  celebrities. 
"Certainly  no  hotel  located 
in  any  large  city  has  such 
extensive  and  beautiful 
grounds." 

For  keenest  enjoyment  of  your 

visit  to  California,  make 

reservations  at — 


Los  Angeles 

NO    HOTEL    IN    THE 

WORLD    OFFERS 

MORE  VARIED 

ATTRACTIONS 

Superb  27-acre  park,  with 
miniature  golf  course,  open- 
air  plunge  and  tennis  courts. 
Riding,  hunting  and  all 
sports,  including  archery 
ranges  and  18-hole  Rancho 
Golf  Club.  Motion  picture 
theatre  and  35  smart  shops 
within  the  hotel.  Famous 
Cocoanut  Grove  for  dancing 
nightly. 


WRITE    FOR    chef's    COOK-BOOK    OF 
CALIFORNIA   RECIPES 

••€>il »<..• 

BEN  L.  FRANK,   Manager 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


EDUCATIONAL 


USED  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  COURSES 
rented,  sold  and  exchanped.  BarRain  catalog  free. 
(Courses  bought.)     Lee  Moiintain.  Box  79,  Pisgah,  Ala. 


HELP  WANTED,   INSTRUCTIONS 


WANTED  niMEDTATELT.  SFEN  —  WOMEN  TO 
qualify  for  Government  .Tobs;  $125-J250  Mo.  Write.  In- 
struction Bureau,   Dept.   265,   St.   Louis,   Mo. 


HELP   WANTED 


HOMEWORK:     WOMEN    WANTING.      OBTAIN    RE- 

liable    kinds.      Write    for    information.      Enclose    stamp. 
EUer  Co..   P-296  Broadway.  New  York. 


I  W'ANT  TO  HEAR  FROSI  RELIABLE  MEN  AND 
women  who  are  ambitious  to  earn  $3iiii(l  to  $5000  a  year. 
No  experience  or  capital  required.  Immediiite  earnings. 
Albert   Mills.    37(!8   Monmouth.    Cincinnati,   O. 


EYEBROW    BEAUTIFIER 


MASCARILLO  FOR  BEAUTIFYING  EYEBROWS 
and  eyelashes  (not  a  dye) ;  made  in  nine  shades.  Price 
Jl.  Send  10c  for  samples  of  Exora  rouge,  cream,  pow- 
der and  mascarillo.  Chas.  H.  Meyer.  11  E.  12th  Street, 
New  Y'ork. 


FREE  TO  WRITERS.  THE  PLOTWEAVER.  A 
monthly  magazine.  Contains  valuable  and  interestinK 
information  to  writers  of  magazine  and  photoplay  sto- 
ries. Subscription  ?2.50  per  annum.  Free  sample  copy. 
The  PIotwea\er,  Drawer  WP,  lIoll>'wood,   California. 


DIALOGUE  WRITERS,  STORY  AND  PHOTOPLAY, 
use  this  helpful  book — one  thousand  verbs  of  speech,  de- 
fined, classitied— lifty  cents  postpaid.  C.  Sholl,  Box 
376,   Mankato.  Minnesota. 


MOVIE    STAR    PHOTOGRAPHS 


2r.?,  MOVIE  STARS"  GLOSSY  PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Samples,  catalog  10c.  Beautiful;  miniatures,  postcards. 
SsXO"  movie  scenes.  Belmont  Sboppe,  ZA-55.  Downers 
Grove.  Illinois. 


New  beauty  for 

BLONDE  HAIR 

in  10  minutes! 

TEN  magic  minutes  with 
Blondex,  the  special  new 
shampoo  for  blondes  only, 
leaves  hair  gleaming  with 
new  life  and  lustre.  Blondex 
brings  out  all  the  natural 
golden  beauty  of  blonde  hair 
— prevents  darkening — 
coaxes  back  the  youthful 
sheen  and  sparkle  to  dull 
faded  hair.  Not  a  dye  or 
harsh  bleach,  just  a  safe 
gentle  shampoo  used  by  a 
million  blondes.  Atallleading 
drug  and  department  stores. 

"Don't  Shout" 

"I  heai  you.      I  can  heai 
now  as  well  ai  anybody. 
'How'?    Wilh  Ihe  MORLEY 
PHONE.  I've  a  pair  in  mv  eats 
now.  but  they  are  invisible.  1 
would  not  know  1  had  them  in 

myself,  only  that  1  hear  all  tisht.' 
The  MORLEY  PHONE  for  the 


DEAF 


I  totheean  whatalaKCS 
are  to  the  eyes.       In- 
visible, comfortable. weishl- 
less  and  harmless.     Anrone 
cu  adjul  it    Over  100.000  sold.     Write  for  booklel  and  lestimDniaU. 
THE  MORLEY  CO.,  Dept. 789.10S. 18th  St.Phila. 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY  SELLIi^G  PERSONAL 

Cltristmas  Greeting  Cards.  Handsi^me  sample 
book  free.  Highest  cominission.  Lowest  prices.  Unus- 
ual imported  novelties.  Also  beautiful  box  assortments. 
Write  immediately.  Rochester  Art  Co.,  Rochester,  N.V. 


are  others,  too,  whose  tortured  eyes  prefer  not 
to  ^^^tness  the  travail  of  "a  little  song  out  of  a 
great  pain,"  as  the  Germans  say. 

E.  K.  Newlin. 

The  Flappers  of  Hollywood 

Morrill,  Kan. 

Anotlier  score  for  Photoplay.  That  was  a 
great  article,  "Home  Rules  for  Holly^vood 
Flappers."  If  only  all  girls  could  read  it, 
especially  those  who  think  it  smart  to  smoke, 
drink,  and  stay  out  all  hours  of  the  night,  and 
think  nothing  whatever  of  the  opinions  of  their 
parents. 

I  am  just  a  flapper  myself  and  believe  in 
having  good  times,  but  not  to  be  unreasonable. 
Some  girls,  boys  too,  are  always  quoting  what 
Hollywood  would  do.  They  seem  to  think  the 
stars'  real  life  is  like  the  characters  they  por- 
tray on  the  screen. 

That  article  was  as  good  as  any  lecture,  and 
I  am  glad  it  showed  the  real  life  of  the  coming 
young  flapper  stars.  We  love  them  all  and  are 
watching  them  closely.  I  still  think  more  of 
Hollywood  than  e%er;  and  those  who  are 
always  talking  against  Hollywood — well,  I  will 
have  another  good  argimient  for  them. 

Margaret  Mickey. 

A  Vote  for  Golden  Silence 

Northport,  N.  Y. 

Alas,  what  is  becoming  of  our  good  old- 
fashioned  movies?  Is  there  a  producer  who 
wants  to  make  a  gold  mine?  Simply  adx'ertise 
that  his  theaters  give  only  the  silent  drama — 
no  talkies. 

Many  of  my  friends  deplore  the  passing  of 
the  silent  movie,  where  one's  eyes  brought  the 
picture  and  description  to  one  in  silent,  restful 
enjoyment.  Now  one  has  to  elongate  one's 
ears  to  unravel  what  is  being  said  by  voices 
that  are  anything  but  pleasant.  The  canned 
music,  which  has  taken  the  place  of  the  organ 
and  orchestra,  is  extremely  annoying  to  me, 


and  I  am  sure  to  all  people  of  a  certain  refine- 
ment of  taste. 

Producers,  please  let  us  have  more  of  the 
golden  silence  and  less  of  the  canned  noise,  and 
may  we  see  the  revival  of  such  glorious  pictures 
as  "The  Volga  Boatman,"  " Scaramouche," 
and  "Resurrection." 

A  big  bouquet  for  Photoplay,  which  I  read 
ever}'  month. 

Marie  A.  Olson. 

A  Tribute  to  the  New  Mary 

Kansas  City,  Kan. 

I  have  just  seen  one  of  the  greatest  individual 
performances  of  several  years  through  picture- 
going.  I  would  like  to  make  this  a  tribute  to  a 
woman  whose  film  appearances  have  usually 
left  me  notoriously  unmoved. 

In  "Coquette,"  Mary  Pickford  gives  a  por- 
traj'al  which  I  shall  place  among  my  great 
theater  moments.  It  will  remain  in  my  mem- 
ory along  with  Emil  Jannings'  "The  Patriot," 
Belle  Bennett's  "Stella  Dallas,"  and  Bessie 
Love's  immortal  Hank  of  "The  Broadway 
Melody." 

0\VEN  COUEY. 

He  Finally  Heard  Chevalier 

Chicago,  ni. 

Six  years  ago  I  was  living  in  Paris,  and  my 
only  desire  was  to  see  and  hear  Maurice 
Chevalier,  who  was  for  a  long  time  the  idol  of 
that  capital.  But  my  modest  situation  and 
earnings  did  not  permit  me  to  buy  a  theater 
ticket,  so  I  came  to  the  United  States  %\ithout 
seeing  the  greatest  entertainer  of  France. 

Last  week  I  went  to  the  United  Artists 
Theater  to  see  him  in  "Innocents  of  Paris." 
Of  course  I  had  seen  his  photograph  a  thousand 
times;  I  knew  the  history  of  his  life;  I  had  an 
idea  of  how  he  looked — but  what  a  thrill  when 
I  heard  his  voice! 

Thanks  to  the  mo\'ies  and  to  the  talkies.  I 
owe  them  one  of  the  happiest  moments  of  my 
life.  Renee  Del  age. 


Ann  Pennington  may  have  felt  that  too  much  attention  has  been 
centered  on  her  pedal  extremities.  At  any  rate  she  went  and 
bobbed  her  hair  the  other  day.  But  judging  by  the  direction  of 
Archie  Mayo's  gaze  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  anyone  notices  the 

new  bob! 
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NOW 


TAKES  THErSCkEEN/ 


\\ 


ON  WITH  THE  SHOW-^ 


Now  Warner  Bros,  pioneer  again  with  another 
radical  development  in  motion  picture  production 
— COLOR!  Full  colors — natural  colors — real  colors, 
reproduced  direct  from  life! 

Color  breaks  the  last  barrier  between  you  and 
Broadway  at  its  best.  Now  the  Screen  can  give  you 
everything  the  Stage  can  offer — and  more .  • . 

For  at  "On  With  The  Show"  you  can  sit  "out 
front"  and  revel  in  all  the  color  and  rhythm  of  the 
spectacular  singing  and  dancing  numbers  of  a 
Broadway  revue — than  step  behind  the  curtain  to 
listen  in  on  the  strange  drama  and  romance  that 
wings  and  dressing-rooms  hold  secret . . .  see  heart- 
break hiding  behind  hilarity  because — "the  show 
must  go  on!" 


rr 


IN     TECHNICOLOP 


A  $2  Broadway  Hit  Direct  to  YOU  at  POPULAR  Prices 

With  100  per  cent  Talking  and  Singing,  an  all-star  cast  of  14  famous  names,  a  glorified  beauty  chorus  of 
100,  and  3  brand-new  hit  songs— "Am  I  Blue?",  "Let  Me  Have  My  Dreams",  and  "In The  Land  of  Let's 
Pretend"— "ON  WITH  THE  SHOW"  would  be  superb  picture  entertainment,  even  in  black  and  while... 
But  the  added  thrill  of  Technicolor  makes  it  an  artistic  event  of  commanding  importance  in  entertainment 

history.  Make— or  break— a  date  to  see  it! 


^-\bu  See  and  Hear  VITAPHOM  only  in  Warner  Bros.  gW  First  National  'Picture^ 


Wlien  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mentioa  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZIXE. 
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The  Treat  of  Treats  in  Music  -  Beauty  -  Drama 

RADIO    PICTURES 

PRESENT 

FLORENZ  ZIEGFELD'S  VINCENT  YOUMAN'S 

Outstanding  Success  Nautical  Musical  Comedy 


RIO 


N^ 


IT^  Df€ 


HIT  tbe 


Glorifier   of  beauty  . 
extravaganza  .  .  .  who 


.  .  klii^.  ..1 
'■e  radiaut 
Huceess.  "Rio  Rita"  has  now  heen 
plorifierl  for  the  screen  by  Radio 
Pictures. 


Featuring  Bebe  Daniels  as  "Rio 
Rita,"  Dorothy  Lee,  as  "Dolly,". . . 
John  Boles,  as  Jim,  the  Ranger 
Captain  .  .  .  and  Bert  Wheeler  and 
Robert  Woolsey. 

Produced  in  the  original  settings  of 
the  play  with  exquisite  color  se- 
quences .  .  .  gorgeous  costumes  . . . 
"Rio  Rita's"  scintillating  music,  and 
new  interpolated  numbers. 


The  play  that  gave  the  public 
"Hallelujah"  and  "Sometimes  I'm 
Happy." 

A  lavish  Radio  Pictures'  musical 
extravaganza,  in  which  flashes  of 
sheer  humor  mingle  with  stirring 
drama.  Glamorous  scenes  of  Chi- 
nese revolution.  Swinging  choruses 
of  gorgeous  girls  and  gallant 
gobs.  The  rattle  of  distant  gun-fire 
blends  with  lilting  melodies. 


Master  of  melody  .  .  .  monarch 
of  comedy  .  .  .  producer  of  "Hit 
the  Deck,'*  the  charm  and  glam- 
or of  which  have  been  translated 
to  the  screen  by  Radio  PiLtnres. 


OTHER  COMING  RADIO  MUSICAL 
AIVD  DIALOGL'E  ATTRACTIONS 

^'Radio  Revels  of  1929" -The  first 
annual  screen  review  released  by  Radio 
Pictures  ...  A  song  and  musical  spectacle 
comparable  to  anything  on  stage  or  screen. 

''Street  Girl"— An  eye-filling,  heart-stir- 
ring musical  drama.  Cast  includes  Betty 
Compson,  Gus  Arnheim's  Cocoanut  Grove 
Band,  Jack  Oakie,  Joseph  Cawthorne. 

''The  Vagabond  Lover"— Starring  the 
inimitable  Rudy  Vallee  and  his  Connect- 
icut Yankees  ...  A  romantic  musical 
comedy,  full  of  color  and  action. 

"High  River" — A  Herbert  Brenon  pro- 
duction ...  A  majestic  story  of  conflicting 
wills  and  passions  in  the  river-threatened 
levee  country  of  the  Mississippi. 

RKO  DISTRIBrriXG  COnPORATION 

A  subsidiary  of  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America 


THE 
GOLDEN  VOICE 


OF  THE 
SILVER  SCREEN 


For  pictures  that  forecast  the  screen  of  tomorrow  —  see  Radio  Pictures  of  today 


Ever;  advertisement  in  PHOTOPLAY  JIAGAZIXE  is  guaranteed. 


2)o  you  ever  wish  you  could 

leave  uour  hands  at  home  ? 


Isn't  there  something  a  bit  heart-breaking  about  hands  that 
carry  tales  of  housework  into  a  party?  They  are  hke  poor 
little  forlorn  strangers  wandering  among  the  lights  and 
pretty  frocks  by  mistake. 

Of  course,  hands  can't  look  gaily  smooth  and  white  after 
a  busy  day  of  work  with  harsh  "kitchen  soaps."  But  if  soap- 
and-water  tasks  are  done  with  \\of^— then,  hands  will  tell 
no  tales  when  working  hours  are  done. 

Have  you  ever  thought  that  when  you  use  Ivory  for  any 
purpose  you  are  merely  giving  your  hands  a  gentle  Ivory  bath  ? 

Ivory  for  dishes  (and  how  they  sparkle!).  Ivory  for 
finely-finished  woods  (Ivory  protects  their  delicate  gloss). 
Ivory  for  cottons  and  linens  (colors  are  safer).  Delicate 
cleansing  tasks  or  sturdy  ones  —  Ivory  does  them  for  you 
quickly  and  well. 

And  your  hands,  as  we  believe  you  will  discover  if  you 
try  "Ivory  for  everything,"  will  be  smoother  and  whiter  and 
lovelier  .  .  .  ready  to  adorn  any  party  with  a  carefree  grace. 

PROCTER    &    GAMBLE 

Free:  A  little  book  on  charm,  answering  "What  kind  of  care 
for  different  complexions?  For  hands?  For  hair?  For 
figures?"  Write  for  "On  the  Art  of  Being  Charming." 
Address  Winifred  S.  Carter,  Dept.  VV-99,  Box  1801, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


IVORY  SOAP 


Don't  let  the  beauty  of  your  hands 
slip  away  in  three-times-a-day  dish- 
washing.    Ivory   will  protect   them. 


99  ^Vioo  7o  Pure 


A  pure  soap  is  the  best  cleansing  agent 
you  can  find.  While  Ivory  is  protect- 
ing your  hands,  it  will  also  do  all 
your  soap-and-water  tasks  quickly 
and  well. 


Kind   to   everything   it   touches 


i6 


Reach  for  a  Luckv^js.  instead  of  a  sweet^^ 


^IHP^;f 


:If 


^•^nr^ 


r 


John  Gilbert 

Celebrated  Screen  Star 


A 

Toasting 
takes  out  that 
ite  and  throat 
irritation 


It's  toasted 

No  Throat  Irritation -No  Cough. 


1 1929,  The  American  Tobacco  Co.,  Manufacturers 
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\jonf  stay  behind  the  iooth  Paste  times! 

Protect  your  gums  while  you  clean  your  teeth.  Guard 
against  'Tink  Tooth  Brush"— Use  IpanaTooth  PASTE 


THE  old  ideas  of  dental  care  and 
oral  health  have  changed!  And 
Ipana,  more  than  any  other  tooth  paste, 
has  helped  to  change  them. 

For  Ipana  and  massage  have  revolu- 
tionized the  care  of  the  teeth  and  gums. 
With  Ipana  your  teeth  are  white.  Your 
mouth  has  a  sense  of  cleanliness  possi- 
ble with  no  other  tooth  paste.  Your 
gums  become  firm  and  healthy — free 
from  the  menace  of  gum  disorders. 

Don't  trifle  with 

"Pink  Tooth  Brush" 

As  your  own  dentist  will  tell  you,  gum 
troubles  are  widely  prevalent. 

"Pink  Tooth  Brush"  is  a  sign  that  a 
tiny  soft  spot — or  several — exists  on 
the  walls  of  your  gums. 

Not  too  dangerous  in  itself — it  may 
yet  lead  to  troubles  far  more  important 
— gingivitis — Vincent's  disease — even 
the  dread  pyorrhea. 

The  soft  foods  you  eat— the  aeamy 
sauces— rob  the  gums  of  exercise  and 
stimulation.  There's  the  cause  and 
there's  the  danger. 

But  Ipana  and  massage  will  rouse 
your  gums  and  send  the  fresh,  healthy 
blood  coursing  through  the  tiny  veins. 
Thousands  of  dentists  preach  the  bene- 
fits of  massage  —  thousands  of  them 
urge  the  use  of  Ipana. 

For  Ipana  is  purposely  compounded 
to  tone  the  gums  while  it  cleans  the 
teeth.  It  contains  ziratol,  a  hemostatic 
and  antiseptic  used  by  the  profession  in 
treating  gum  troubles  at  the  chair. 


Ipana,  then,  has  a  double  protection  for 
you.  Even  if  your  tooth  brush  rarely 
shows  "pink,"  you  need  it.  For  it's 
easy  to  use,  pleasant  to  taste. 

het  Ipana  protect  your  gums 

A  few  cents  saved  on  tooth  paste  is 
small  reward  for  giving  up  the  two- 
fold security  of  Ipana.  For  Ipana  not 
only  fulfills  the  expeaed  function  of  a 
fine  tooth  paste  — to  keep  the  teeth 
thoroughly  clean  and   white  —  but   it 


also  insures  you  hard  and  healthy  gums. 
So  start  today  with  Ipana — don't 
wait  for  the  sample.  Buy  a  tube  at  your 
nearest  drug  store.  Tonight— begin  a 
full  month's  test  of  this  modern  tooth 
paste.  Whiter,  brighter  teeth;  harder, 
firmer  gums  will  be  your  reward! 


BRISTOL-MYERS  CO..  Dept.  1-109 
73  West  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Kindly  send  me  a  trial  tube  of  IPANA  TOOTH 
PASTE.  Enclosed  is  a  two-cent  stamp  to  cover  partly 
the  cost  of  packing  and  mailing. 


NaTne 


IPANA  Tooth  Paste 
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THE  TWO  BLACK  CROWS 

on   the   Talking   Screen! 


OU'VE  heard  them  on  the  radio.  You've  laughed  your 
head  off  at  their  phonograph  records.  Now  hear  them  real 
as  life  in  one  of  the  funniest,  most  thrilling  ALL-TALKING 
entertainments  ever  screened!  It  has  everything;  a  million 
laughs,  sensational  new  song  hits,  pathos,  tense  drama, 
grand  singing  and  dancing.  Don't  miss  it  —  be  an  "early 
bird"  yourself  and   make   a  date   now   to   see   and   hear 

MORAN    &    MACK 


ix 


ff 


WHY    BRING    THAT    UP?'' 


A  Paramount  All-Talking,  Dancing,  Singing  Hit  of  The 
New  Show  World.  Directed  by  George  Abbott.  Story  by 
Octavus  Roy  Cohen.  With  Evelyn  Brent  and  Harry  Green, 
"i/"  it's  a  Paramount  Picture  it's  the  best  show  in  town!" 


paramount  ^G>ictures 


Erery  advertisement  In  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  Is  guaranteed. 
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As  We  Go  to  Press 

Last  Minute  NEWS  from  East  ^//^West 


DOUG  FAIRBANKS  and  Mary  Pick- 
ford  have  finished  "The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,"  their  first  joint  picture,  and 
are  ready  for  a  European  junket.  England 
will  be  the  first  stop. 

NILS  ASTHER  and  Ernest  Torrence 
will  support  Wallace  Beery  in  "The 
Bugle  Sounds,"  in  which  Beery  replaced 
Lon  Chaney  because  of  the  latter's  con- 
tinued serious  illness. 

JOAN  CRAWFORD'S  next  picture  will  be 
"The  Night  Hostess,"  originally  a  stage 
play  on  Broadway.  It's  sensational  night 
club  stuflf. 

TWTAURICE  CHEVALIER,  having  finished 
XVJ."Xhe  Love  Parade,"  goes  home  to 
France  for  a  holiday,  and  will  probably  play 
a  short  season  at  the  Folies  Bergere  in 
Paris. 

WHEN  John  Boles,  the  smash  hit  in 
"The  Desert  Song,"  goes  back  to 
his  home  lot  at  Universal,  he  will  be  starred 
in  "The  Marseillaise,"  with  Dr.  Paul  Fejos 
directing. 

'TPHE  "Trader  Horn"  company  will  be  in 
-1-  Africa  for  another  six  months.  Plenty 
of  hard  luck  so  far.     Edwina  Booth  and 
Duncan   Rinaldo    have    had 
tropical   fever.   Floods  have 
washed  away  some  of  their 
equipment,    writes    Director 
W.  S.  Van  Dyke. 

JACK  GILBERT  and  Ina 
Claire  are  due  back  from 
abroad  Oct.  1.  Ina  has  been 
buying  clothes  for  her  next 
Pathe    picture,    "Negligee." 

TRENE  BORDONI  is  con- 
•*-sidered  such  a  smash  suc- 
cess in  her  first  talkie-singie, 
"Paris,"  that  she  has  been 
offered  a  long  term  contract. 

T^  W.  GRIFFITH  is  look- 
-'--'•  ing  for  a  new  picture  to 
make.  He  is  tired  of  his 
recent  attempts  at  big  com- 
mercial success,  and  is  wild 
to  make  one  of  his  old  roman- 
tic stories,  with  his  main 
thought  on  the  merit  of  the 
film  and  not  on  the  golden 
intake. 

"pAUL  WHITEMAN  will 
^  not  make  his  picture  for 
Universal  until  November. 
They  can't  fix  up  a  suitable 
story  for  the  jazz  emperor. 
In  the  meantime,  Paul  goes 
on  tour  with  his  band,  and 
Universal  is  said  to  be  hold- 
ing the  sack  for  about 
$250,000. 


T^OLORES  DEL  RIO,  after 
-*--'a  remarkably  successful 
personal  appearance  tour,  is 
back  in  Hollywood  all  set  to 
start  work  on  "The  Bad 
One,"  in  which  she  plays 
a  French  cabaret  girl. 


■pvOROTHY  SEBASTLA.N,  the  hit  of 
J-^"Spite  Marriage,"  will  again  be  Buster 
Keaton's  leading  woman — this  time  in  the 
talking  version  of  "The  New  Henrietta." 

OTUDIOS  go  on  making  silent  versions, 
^as  picture  theater  managers  say  they 
don't  make  enough  money  on  talkies. 
Talkies  rent  for  much  more  money,  and 
there  just  isn't  that  much  more  money. 

"■pAST    LYNNE"    next.      No    kidding. 
-*— 'Willard  Mack  is  going  to  direct  the 
famous    old    homespun    melodrama    for 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

'TPHERE'S  money  in  those  laughs.    Stan 
-*-  Laurel,  of  Laurel  and  Hardy,  and  his 
director,  James  Parrott,  have  just  bought 
Hal  Roach's  cruising  yacht,  "Maybe." 

■pLLIOT  NUGENT  wUl  be  Marion 
-•— 'Davies'  leading  man  in  her  next  big 
picture,  "Dulcy,"  from  the  famous  Kaufman 
and  Connelly  stage  hit.  Connie  Talmadge 
made  it  silent  years  ago. 


&  A.  Photo 


Marian  Nixon  and  her  husband,  Edward  Hillman, 
Jr.,  millionaire  heir  of  a  Chicago  merchant.  This 
picture  was  taken  upon  Miss  Nixon's  arrival  in 
Chicago  for  the  wedding.  Miss  Nixon  is  not  going 
to  leave  pictures 


JOHNNY  HINES  may  be  the  Duncan 
J  Sisters'  leading  man  in  their  first  talkie. 
"Cotton  and  Silk." 

"DUDDY  ROGERS  has  no  picture  at  the 
-'-'moment.  "Young  Eagles,"  an  air  film 
scheduled  for  Bud,  has  been  indefinitely 
postponed. 

TDETTY  COMPSON  continues  in  enor- 
-*-'mous  demand.  She  is  at  Warners  for 
"Isle  of  Escape,"  a  South  Sea  thing. 
Monte  Blue  and  Myma  Loy  are  also  in  it. 

"PARAMOUNT  will  make  at  least  two 
^  big  ones  on  Long  Island,  in  addition  to 
"Jealousy,"  the  Jeanne  Eagels  feature. 
They  are  "The  Return  of  Sherlock  Hohnes" 
and  "Escape,"  from  the  John  Galsworthy 
play.  Clive  Brook  will  be  starred  in  both, 
and  Basil  Dean,  English  stage  director,  will 
put  them  on.  Dean  refused  to  go  to 
Hollywood. 

■pox  is  going  to  make  a  big  feature  on  the 
-L  grandeur  (enlarged)  film.  It  is  to  be  a 
talking  version  of  "The  Lone  Star  Ranger," 
with  George  O'Brien  as  the  new  ranger. 

■pDMUND  LOWE'S  contract  was  not 
-L-'renewed  at  Fox.  They  are  said  to  have 
offered  him  $3,000  a  week,  with  Eddie 
holding  out  for  $3,500.  He 
had  been  getting  $2,500.  Now 
John  Ford,  the  director,  has 
his  name  on  the  door  of 
Lowe's  dressing  room. 

A  N  OTHER  silent  feature 
•'^■will  be  remade  in  audible 
form.  It  is  "Narrow  Street," 
at  Warners,  with  Edward 
Everett  Horton  heading  the 
cast.  Arthur  Caesar  and 
Jimmy  Starr  are  writing  its 
dialogue. 

XJELEN  CHANDLER  and 
-'■•^Charles  Morton  have 
been  cast  for  "The  Girl  Who 
Wasn't  Wanted,"  to  be 
directed  by  Russell  Birdwell 
for  Fox. 

T'OE  AKINS,  the  play- 
^-' Wright,  is  doing  dialogue 
for  "Sarah  and  Son,"  Ruth 
Chatterton's  next  picture  for 
Paramount. 

MARION  HARRIS  will 
not  do  "Lord  Byron  of 
Broadway."  It  is  said  that 
Kay  Johnson,  successful  in 
"Dynamite,"  will  get  the 
part. 

CONSTANCE  BENNETT'S 
next  picture  will  be  "Sara- 
toga," a  picture  of  society 
and  racing  at  the  famous 
Spa. 


EVELYN  BRENT'S  first 
starring  film  for  Para- 
mount will  be  "The  Un- 
chastened  Woman,"  from  a 
stage  play  done  by  the  late 
Emily  Stevens  years  ago. 
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the  poetry  of  motion  which  the  camera  de- 
mands of  Eleanor  Boardman  and  her  sister 
screen  stars  .  .  .  comes  naturally  when  the 
feet  know  the  glorious  freedom  of  the  smart 
new 


P  \ PRESERVER 

\}     I       SHCE 

RECREATED  to  harmonize  with  the  new  spirit 
of  dynamic  grace  and  beauty  in  women's  clothes, 
these  wonderful  shoes  now  have  a  new  lightness  and 
grace  that  gives  new  fleetness  to  the  step,  new  grace 
to  the  carriage,  fluid  beauty  of  motion  to  the  figure. 
New  high  heels  and  narrow  shanks  emphasize  the 
high  curve  of  the  instep,  and  heighten  the  foot's 
natural  charm. 

Yet  each  ultra-smart  shoe  still  gives  you  all  the 
famous  Arch  Preserver  assurances  of  foot  happiness 
and  vigor  .  .  .  the  arch  bridge  that  prevents  awkward 
strain,  the  metatarsal  support  that  keeps  the  step 
elastic  and  youthful,  the  flat  crosswise  inner  sole  that 
permits  complete  freedom  of  action  to  nerves,  muscles 
and  blood-vessels. 

The  styles  for  these  new  Selby  shoes  come  direct  from 
the  great  couturiers  of  Paris,  who  forecast  with 
authority  the  colors  and  leathers  and  lines  that  will 
be  worn  by  leaders  of  fashion  on  the  screen  and  in 
private  life.  Your  dealer 

will  show  them  to  you.  ;vim  hhamv  Boanlman,   who   is 

adding  new  laurels  to  her  crown  as 
lead  with  John  Gilbert  in  Metro- 
Goldivyn-Mayer  s  ' ' Redemption'', 
displays  her  usual  good  taste  in  the 
choice  oj  the  Gwmelle  model  of  Selby 
Arch  Preserver  Shoes 
to  accompany  her 
smart  Fall  costume. 


'Kccrt  TMB  rooT  wiivr 


There  is  only  one  Selby  Arch 
Preserver  Shoe.  Its  principles  of 
construction  are  fully  protected 
by  patents.  Identify  the  genu- 
ine by  this  trndc-mark  on  sole 
and  lining.  Made  for  women, 
juniors,  misses  and  children  by 
only  The  Selby  Shoe  Company, 
Portsmouth,  Ohio.  For  men  and 
boys  by  only  E.  T.  Wright  & 
Co.,  Rockland,  Mass. 


TONIA — Brown   suede  one 

strap,  center  buckle.  Brown 

kid  trim. 


^X/^-,  2  J  this  coupon  or  write  to  the  Selby 
<LyoLclll  Shoe  Company.  184  Seventh  St., 
Portsmouth.  Ohio,  for  new  Free  Booklet  No. 
P-8-i.  The  Modern  Shoe  for  Modern  Dress,  deal- 
er's name,  and  pictures  of  the  latest  shoe  styles 
from  Paris  and  New  York. 

Name 

Address , 

City State 
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Brief  Reviews  of 

Current  Pictures 


•^Indicates  that  photoplay  was  named  as  one 
of  the  six  best  upon  its  month  of  review 


ALIBI — United  Artists. — An  almost  flawless 
talkie  about  a  young  gunman  who  marries  a  cop's 
daugliter.    Elegant  melodrama.    All  Talkie.     (,May.) 

ALL  FACES  WEST— Pioneer.— Western  thriller 
filmed  with  Mormon  money.  Marie  Prevost  and  Ben 
Lyon  are  in  it.    Silent.     (April.) 

ALOHA  HAWAII— All  Star.— Unusual  produc- 
tion based  on  Hawaiian  legend.  With  native  cast  in 
Hawaiian  settings.    Silent.     (Aug.) 

ANNE    AGAINST    THE    WORLD— Rayart.— 

Story  of  the  terrible  life  of  a  misunderstood  musical 
comedy  queen.    Terrible  is  right.    Silent.     (June.) 

•     ARGYLE  CASE,  THE— Warners.— Fascinat- 
ing mystery  story  witli  a  swell  performance  by 
Thomas  Meighan.    All  Talkie.     (Aitg.) 

BACHELOR  GIRL,  THE— Columbia.— Dull  love 
triangle,  but  nicely  acted  by  Jacqueline  Logan  and 
William  Collier,  Jr.    Part  talkie.    (.Sept.) 

BEHIND   CLOSED   DOORS— Columbia.— Psst! 

Secret   service   stuff   in   another   mythical   country. 
Virginia  Valli.    Silent.     (May.) 

BEHIND  THAT  CURTAIN— Fox.— Well  done 
but  rambling  mystery  melodrama  well  acted  by  War- 
ner Baxter  and  Lois  Moran.    All  talkie.     (Sepl.) 

BELOW  THE  DEADLINE  —  Chesterfield.— 
Quickie  crook  stuff — and  something  awful.  Silent. 
(June.) 

•     BETRAYAL— Paramount.— Not      a      pretty 
tale,  but  fine  dramatic  fare,  with  Emil  Jannings, 
Esther  Ralston,  Gary  Cooper.    Sound.     (May.) 

BIG  DIAMOND  ROBBERY,  THE— FBO.— Cow- 
boy Mix  in  a  fast  and  thriUing  one.    Silent.    (July.) 

BIG  NEWS— Pathe.— Another,  and  obvious, 
story  ol  an  unhappy  young  reporter,  with  pleasing 
work  by  Bob  Armstrong  and  Carol  Lombard.  All 
talkie.     (Sept.) 

BLACK  PEARL,  THE— Rayart.— Loose-limbed 
mystery  that  rambles  aimlessly  throuflb  the  Orient. 
Silent.    (April.)  . 

BLACK  WATCH,  THE  —  Fox.  —  Extravagant 
melodrama  of  India,  which  just  misses  being ouc  of 
the  best.    All  Talkie.     (Aug.) 

BLACK  WATERS  —  World  Wide.— Thrilling, 
cliilling  melodrama  with  mediocre  dialogue.  Silent. 
(June.) 

BLUE  SKIES — Fox. — An  orphanage  romance, 
beautifully  acted  and  charmingly  directed.  Sound. 
(June.) 

BONDMAN,  THE— World  Wide.— Foreign  ver- 
sion of  Hall  Caine's  novel,  messed  up  by  poor 
photography.    Silent.     (June.) 

BORN  TO  THE  SADDLE— Universal.— Three 
rousmg  cheersi  A  real  good  Western,  with  action 
and  humor.    Ted  Wells  is  liead  man.    Silent.    (May.) 

BRIDE'S  RELATIONS,  THE— Sennett-Educa- 
tional. — One-reel  talking  comedy  sad  and  funny  by 
turns.     Eddie  Gribbon  is  best.     All  Talkie.     (April.) 

BRIDGE  OF  SAN  LUIS  REY,  THE— M.-G.-M.- 
To  the  astonishment  of  all,  a  good  picture  from  the 
Wilder  novel.  And,  oh,  zat  Lily  Damital  Part 
talkie.   (May.) 

•  BROADWAY— Universal.— The  original  and 
best  night  club  melodrama.  In  spite  of  its 
grandiose  settings,  the  story  will  get  you.  And  some 
good  acting.    All  Talkie.     (.4«g.) 

BROADWAY  BABIES— First  National.— Alice 
White  as  a  chorus  cutie  at  lier  best  to  date.  Fred 
Kohler  steals  it  as  a  big  beer  and  booze  man  from 
Detroit.    All  talkie.      (Sept.) 

•  BROADWAY  MELODY,  THE— Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer. — Brilliant  all-talkie  of  backstage 
life,  with  Bessie  Love  astonishing.  All  Talkie 
(A  pril.) 

BROTHERS— Rayart.— A  good  brotherly  love 
yarn,  one  a  crook  and  one  a  nice  boy.  Barbara 
Bedford  dares  do  a  heavy.    Silent.    (May.) 


•  BULLDOG  DRUMMOND  —  Goldwyn- 
United  Artists. — Great  melodrama,  intelli- 
gently produced  and  witli  a  fine  performance  by 
Ronald  Colman.    Don't  miss  it.    .^11  Talkie.    (July.) 

BYE-BYE  BUDDY— Supreme.— Did  you  know 
that  night  club  hostesses  have  hearts  of  gold?  'This 
one  is  an  unintentionally  funny  sob  story.  Silent. 
(June.) 

CAMPUS  KNIGHTS— Chesterfield.— Life  in  a 
fashionable  boarding-school — as  it  isn't.  Don't  waste 
your  money.    Silent.    (.Aug.) 

CAREERS^First  National. — More  intrigue  and 
scandal  in  a  white  colony  in  Asia.  Pretty  good.  All 
Talkie.    (Aug.) 

CHARLATAN,  THE— Universal.— Murder  mys- 
tery done  with  nice,  light  touch,  especially  by  Holmes 
Herbert.     Part  Talkie.     (.April.) 

CHARMING  SINNERS  —  Paramount.— Well 
acted  and  intelligent  drama.    All  Talkie.     (Aug.) 


Pictures   You 
Should  Not  Miss 

"The  Cock  Eyed  World" 

"Hallelujah" 

"Hollywood  Review  of  1929" 

"The  Dance  of  Life" 

"Bulldog  Drummond" 

"The  Broadway  Melody" 

"Alibi" 

As  a  service  to  its  readers,  Photo- 
play Magazine  presents  brief  critical 
comments  on  all  photoplays  of  the 
preceding  six  months.  By  consulting 
this  valuable  guide,  you  can  deter- 
mine at  a  glance  whetier  or  not  your 
promised  evening's  entertainment  is 
worth  while.  Photoplay's  reviews 
have  always  been  the  most  author- 
itative published.  And  its  tabloid 
reviews  show  you  accurately  and  con- 
cisely how  to  save  your  motion  picture 
time  and  money.  The  month  at  the 
end  of  each  review  indicates  the  issue 
of  Photoplay  in  which  the  original 
review  appeared. 


CHINA  BOUND— M.-G.-M.— Messieurs  Dane 
and  Arthur  in  a  Chinese  revolution.  Fairly  funny. 
Sound.     (June.) 

CHINA  SLAVERS,  THE— Trinity.— Ragged 
story  of  the  Oriental  slave  trade,  but  smartly  acted  by 
Sojin.    Silent,     (.ipril.) 

CHINATOWN  NIGHTS— Paramount.— Piping 
hot  melodrama  of  tong  wars  and  such,  with  Wallace 
Beery  and  Florence  Vidor  good.    All  Talkie.    (May.) 

•     CHRISTINA— Fox,— .Slender  and  improbable 
story  made  beautiful  and  worth  seeing  by  the 
inspired  acting  of  Janet  Gaynor.  Part  Talkie.  (June.) 

CLEAN-UP,  THE— Excellent.— A  noble  news- 
paper fellow  cleans  up  the  bootleggers.  Not  bad. 
Silent.     (Aug.) 

CLIMAX,  THE— Universal.— Jean  Hersholt  good 
as  an  old  maestro  in  a  picture  of  music,  love  and  music 
lovers.    All  talkie.     (Sept.) 


•  CLOSE  HARMONY— Paramount.— Brilliant 
talkie  of  backstage  vaudeville  life.  Fine  fun, 
with  Buddy  Rogers  and  Nancy  Carroll  aces.  All 
Talkie.     (May.) 

COCOANUTS,  THE— Paramount.— Filmed  ver- 
sion of  the  Marx  Brothers'  musical  show.  Some 
hilarious  moments.    All  Talkie.     (Aug.) 

COLLEGE  LOVE— Universal.— "The  Collegians" 
elaborated  and  improved.  Lots  of  fun.  All  Talkie. 
(Aug.) 

COME  ACROSS— Universal.— Just  a  round-up  of 
discarded  movie  plots.    Part  Talkie.     (July.) 

CONSTANT  NYMPH,  THE— Gainsborough.— 
Englisli  production  of  a  fine  novel,  told  with  taste  and 
intelligence  but  badly  photographed.     Silent.     (Aug.) 

•  COQUETTE  —  United  Artists.— Denatured 
version  of  the  stage  play  with  a  fine  perform- 
ance by  Mary  Pickford.  And  Mary's  voice  is  one  of 
the  best  in  the  talkies.  Of  course  you'll  want  to  see — 
and  hear— her.    All  Talkie.     (June.) 

•  DANCE  OF  LIFE,  THE— Paramount.— Hal 
Skelly  and  Nancy  Carroll  in  an  all-talkie  made 
from  the  famous  backstage  play,  "Burlesque." 
Grand.    (Sept.) 

•    DANGEROUS  CURVES— Paramount— Clara 
Bow  in  tigtits  in  a  love  story  of  a  small  circus. 
Richard  .Arlen  does  well.    .Ml  talkie.      (Sept.) 

DANGEROUS  WOMAN,  THE— Paramount.— 
Reviewed  under  title  of  "The  Woman  Who  Needed 
Killing."  Tropical  and  torrid  drama  of  the  South 
Seas.    Not  for  children.     All  Talkie.     (June.) 

DAUGHTER  OF  HEAVEN— All  Star.— Nicely 
done  Cliinese  picture,  with  Lady  "rsen  Mai,  promi- 
nent in  "The  Letter,"  in  lead.     Silent.   (Sept.) 

DESERT  SONG,  THE— Warners.— All-singing 
and  talking  operetta  that  is  a  bit  old-fashioned  and 
stagy.  Some  good  singing  by  John  Boles.  Part 
Talkie.     (June.) 

DEVIL'S  CHAPLAIN,  THE— Rayart.— Adven- 
tures of  royalty  in  America.  Fairly  entertaining. 
Silent.     (July.) 

DONOVAN  AFFAIR,  THE— Columbia.— Mys- 
tery play  with  too  little  suspense  and  too  much 
forced  comedy.  Nevertheless,  it  has  a  good  cast. 
All  Talkie.     (June.) 

•     DRAG — First     National. — Dick     Barthelmess 
shines  in  a  quiet  domestic  story,  with  Lila  Lee 
asensationin  the  film.    All  talkie.      (Sept.) 

DUKE  STEPS  OUT,  THE— M.-G.-M.  —  Light- 

weiglit  but  amusing  story  of  the  romance  of  a  cul- 
tured prize-fighter.    Part  Talkie.     (July.) 

•  DUMMY,  THE— Paramount.— In  this  excel- 
lent all-talking  crook  melodrama,  two  HoUy- 
wooders — 2aSu  Pitts  and  Mickey  Bennett — steal 
honors  from  a  lot  of  stage  stars.    All  Talkie.    (.April.) 

ELIGIBLE  MR.  BANGS,  THE— Coronet-Educa- 
tional.— A  clever  little  dress-suit  comedy  in  one  reel, 
with  Edward  Everett  Horton  fine.  All  Talkie. 
(April.) 

EMBARRASSING  MOMENTS  —  Universal.  — 
Reginald  Denny  in  a  farce  that  manages  to  amuse  in 
spiteof  its  hoary  plot.    All  talkie.    (Sept.) 

ETERNAL  LOVE— United  Artists.— John  Profile 
Barrymore  and  Camilla  Horn  get  romantic  in  the 
Swiss  .\lps.    Sound.     C^  pril.) 

ETERNAL  WOMAN,  THE  —  Columbia.— 
Frenzied  society  melodrama  with  a  rubber  plot  that 

Kj-4i»«/>/3f*    ill    rtir^t*    #li^    tr^n  T-\  Qi  l*^nfr  f  1  Ti*ti>   \ 


une.) 


rrenziea  society  meiouraiua  wiiii  a  tl 
bounces  all  over  the  map.     Silent.     {J 

•     EVANGELINE— United      Artists.— Beautiful 
and  touching  film  version  of  one  of  America's 
best-loved  poems.     Worth  your  while.    Sound.  (Attg.) 

EXALTED  FLAPPER,  THE— Fox.— A  princess 
turns  flapper  and  upsets  royal  traditions.  Frothy  but 
funny.    Sound.    (July.) 

EYES  OF  THE  UNDERWORLD— Universal. — 

Old-fashioned  moWe  thriller.    Silent.     (July.) 

FAKER,  THE— Columbia.— Well  done  expose'  of 
spiritualistic  charlatans,  with  Warner  Gland  fine  as 
the  phoney  spook-chaser.    Silent.     (April,) 
I  PLEASE  TURN  TO  PAGE  14  ] 
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kope! 


■  OI^AY    .    .    .    ClALLCCt^S 

in  theatres  eA'eniwlier& 


Important    to 

your  enjoyment 

of  sound  pictures 


Your  enjoyment  of  any  Sound  Picture 
depends  on  three  things  —  the  picture  itself, 
the  quality  of  its  Sound  recording  and  the 
natural  tone  of  Sound  reproduction  in  the 
theatre  where  you  sit.  Do  not  let  your  en- 
tertainment be  spoiled  by  indifferent  re- 
production. 

Get  in  the  habit  of  going  to  theatres  which 
have  installed  the  Western  Electric  Sound 
System  as  an  assurance  of  reliable  quality. 
This  system,  made  by  the  organization  which 
three  years  ago  developed  the  first  practical 
Sound  Picture  apparatus,  has  proved  a  great 


popular  success  the  world  over.  Naturally 
so,  because  it  is  the  result  of  half  a  century's 
experience  in  telephone  making  and  it  speaks 
with  all  the  clearness  of  your  telephone. 


Tl^^lOILILOW? 


.  .  The  art  of 
making  Sound  Pictures  is  being  constantly 
improved  by  leading  producers,  who  are 
using  Western  Electric  apparatus  in  their 
studios.  These  improvements  will  be  best 
appreciated  when  the  pictures  are  repro- 
duced in  theatres  equipped  with  the  Western 
Electric  Sound  System. 


m^ 


Westen 

SOUSD 


Electric 

SYSTEM 


When  you  write  to  adrertlsers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 


rickbats 


ouquets 


$25,  $10  and  $S 
Monthly  for  the  Best  Letters 

Weighing  the  Mail 

WELL,  you've  spoken — in  loud  ringing 
tones,  and  with  liundreds  of  letters. 
The  foes  of  the  talking  pictures  are 
in  full  retreat,  with  a  mail  barrage  thundering 
at  their  heels.  Everyone  is  now  disposed  to 
like  the  phonoplay  and  to  give  it  plenty 
of  time  and  tolerance  for  new  developments. 

Many  express  their  unbounded  horror  and 
distress  at  voice  doubling.  If  any  two  film  ladies 
have  the  call  over  others  in  our  mail  bag,  they 
are  the  ever-glittering  Garbo  and  the  sparkling 
Joan  Crawford  Fairbanks.  Of  the  gents,  zal 
roguish  Maurice  Chevalier  is  kicking  up  plenty 
of  fan  dust. 

And  you  may  not  believe  it,  but  this  month 
we  got  three  rousing,  though  belated,  cheers 
for  a  coy  little  newcomer  named  Chaplin,  re- 
ported to  be  a  comic. 

And  if  there's  one  thing  that  touches  us,  it's 
the  mail  from  friends  over  the  sea.  Let's  have 
more.    Now  you  tell  some. 

The  Movies  Mould  a  Life— 
The  $25  Letter 

Philadelphia,  Penna. 

The  movies  taught  me  how  to  dress,  how  to 
act  and  how  to  be  popular. 

I  always  wondered  why  I  couldn't  be  popu- 
lar and  why  I  wasn't  pretty.  Then  it  came 
into  my  head  to  watch  the  stars.  One  night 
I  saw  Bebe  Daniels  wearing  a  dress  I  liked,  so 
I  made  one  just  like  it.  It  improved  my  looks, 
because  it  was  just  my  t>pe. 

Then  I  began  to  act  like  I  felt.  I  always  felt 
full  of  pep,  but  I  was  afraid  that  if  I  acted  that 
way  people  would  laugh.  I  went  to  see  Lupe 
Velez  in  a  picture,  and  tried  to  act  like  her.  I 
succeeded.  Now  I  dress  well,  am  seeminglj- 
well  liked  and  seem  to  be  very  popular  with 
both  sexes.  Now  that  the  talkies  are  here  I 
intend  to  study  the  way  the  stars  talk,  and  if 
tliere  are  any  improvements  to  make  on  my 
voice  you  can  believe  they  will  be  made ! 

M.  G.  T. 

Taught  by  the  Talkies! — 
The  $10  Letter 


Tucson,  Ariz. 
This  is  from  one  of  your  "exiled  fans." 
I  came  from  Renee  Adoree's  country  four 
years  ago,  knowing  very  little  English.  If  it 
hadn't  been  for  the  movies,  my  linguistic  life 
\.ould  have  been  empty,  indeed.  But  I  was 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  go  to  a  show  every 
day.  It  was  through  the  silent  picture,  and 
its  explanatory  titles,  that  I  really  learned 
English. 

Today  the  talkies  ofifer  me  a  still  greater 
opportunity.  I  go  to  "Movie  School"  regu- 
larly, and  how  proud  I  am  to  number  among 
my  professors  of  English  such  artists  as  Ruth 
Chatterton,  Jeanne  Eagels,  William  Powell, 
Edward  Everett  Horton  and  many  others! 
Georgette  Bertraud  Lacroix. 
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YOU  FANS 
ARE  THE 

REAL 
CRITICS 


Give    Us    Your    Vie 


ws 


This  is  your  department.  Come  right 
in,  hang  up  your  hat  and  pat  or  spat 
the  players.  Just  plain  spiteful  letters 
won't  be  printed,  and  don't  spank  too 
hard,  because  we  want  to  be  helpful 
when  we  can.  Limit  your  letters  to 
200  words,  and  if  you  are  not  willing 
to  have  your  name  and  address  at- 
tached, don't  write.  All  anonymous 
letters  go  straight  into  the  wicker. 
We  reserve  the  right  to  cut  letters 
to  suit  our  space  limitations.  Come 
in — you're  always  welcome ! 


The  Younger  Generation  Rears 
Up!— The  $5  Letter 

Tuscola,  111. 

I'm  tired  of  all  this  talk  about  movie  pro- 
ducers ha\ing  the  modern  boys  and  girls  all 
wrong.    It's  the  bunk. 

If  a  producer  actually  did  make  a  picture 
showing  the  modern  generation  as  we  really 
are,  he'd  be  e.xiled  from  the  country. 

I  mean  to  say  that  the  movies  show  the 
young  people  as  they  really  and  truly  are,  only 
they  sugar-coat  us  slightly.  We  do  drink, 
smoke  and  pet,  and  we  do  sneak  home  in  the 
wee  hours  of  the  morning.  Joan  Crawford's 
pictures  do  not  exaggerate  us  one  bit.  Her 
"Dancing  Daughters"  was  true  to  life,  and 
Colleen  Moore's  "Why  Be  Good?"  was  a  per- 
fect conception  of  modern  youth. 

Shocking,  yet  true,  I  am  only  sixteen  years 
old  and  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  moving  pic- 
ture which  shows  us  moderns  as  bad  as  most  of 
the  younger  crowd  is. 

But  we  youngsters  are  not  all  bad,  and  under 
it  all  there's  some  good.  The  movies  show 
this,  and  it's  so.    Accept  it. 

Elizabeth  Norvell. 

From  a  Colored  Fan 

Mobile,  Ala. 

I  read  the  articles  in  Photopl.w  concerning 

two  members  of  my  race.  Miss  Nina  May 

McKenney  and  Stepin  Fetchit,  the  colored 

actress  and  actor.    Both  were  good,  and  I  want 


them  to  know  that  I  think  they  are  wonderful 
and  appreciate  what  they  are  trying  to  do  for 
our  race. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  Negro  talent  is 
recognized  and  appreciated  on  the  screen. 

I  hope  more  colored  people  will  write  their 
thanks  to  Hollywood,  to  Photoplay  and  to 
King  Vidor  for  what  they  are  doing  for  iSIiss 
McKenney,  Stepin  Fetchit  and  the  colored 
race  as  a  whole 

James  M.  Parker. 

Well,  Right  Now  He  Has  Ina! 

Philadelpliia,  Penna. 

Why  do  all  the  stories  read  "Why  Jack 
Gilbert  ISIarried  Ina  Claire?"  Why  not  the 
other  way  round? 

Ina  Claire  was  a  star  in  her  own  right  long 
before  Jack  Gilbert  was  ever  heard  of.  On  the 
speaking  stage,  where  she  is  rated  among  the 
best,  it  takes  more  than  a  pair  of  soulful  eyes 
and  a  big  grin  to  get  by. 

Ina  Claire  has  looks,  style,  personality, 
charm,  refinement,  and,  most  of  all,  talent 
What  has  Jack  Gilbert  compared  to  all  these? 
Rose  A.  Lee. 


Just  a  Misplaced  Posy  for  H. 
Warner 


B. 


Lafayette,  Ind. 
Is  there  anyone  in  this  uide  world  who,  on 
going  into  a  theater  and  seeing  the  picture, 
"The  King  of  Kings,"  could  not  have  some 
feelings  of  emotion  and  sentiment? 

Mr.  DeMille  is  a  wonderful  actor.  Nobody 
could  have  played  the  part  of  Jesus  Christ 
better  than  he  did! 

G.  L.  M. 

Master  Cleninions  Attacks 
Beautiful  Men 

Brookhaven,  Ga. 

When  I  s,a.\\  Buddy  Rogers  in  "Close  Har- 
mony" my  heart  almost  failed  me.  Why? 
Because  he  looked  too  much  hke  one  of  Nell 
Brinkley's  drawings  of  "beautiful  men." 

Of  course,  I  like  handsome  men,  but  not 
pretty  ones.  Barry  Norton  is  in  the  same  case 
as  Buddy.  "Too  beautiful."  Both  of  these 
are  grand  actors  and  nice  boys,  but  their  faces 
do  not  appeal  to  me,  and  that's  that ! 

Take  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.  He  looks  like 
a  girl  who  has  her  hair  pushed  back.  Also  take 
these  wax  doll  stars.  How  would  John  Gilbert 
look  making  love  to  Anita  Page  or  Nancy 
Carroll?  His  types  are  Greta  Garbo,  Bacla- 
no\a  and  all  those  vampish  women.  Why. 
Baclanova  could  put  Buddy  Rogers  in  a  spell, 
and  Greta  could  put  Barry  Norton  in  a  daze. 

But  as  I  said  before,  they  are  all  good  actors 
and  actresses! 

John  Francis  Clemmons. 

P.  S.     I  am  14  years  old. 

[  PLEASE  turn  to  PAGE  146  ] 
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How  to  keep  skin  youthful 


LISTERINE    as   an 


SO  many  women  have  written  us 
enthusiastically  about  Listerine 
used  as  an  astringent,  that  we  feel  duty 
bound  to  pass  the  suggestion  on  to 
you.  Furthermore,  beauty  doaors  and  dermatol- 
ogists tell  us  that  Listerine  is  almost  ideal  for 
this  purpose.  Next  time  you  use  an  astringent 
in  connection  with  your  toilette,  give  Listerine 
a  trial. 

Note  how  it  closes  pores,  how  it  tends  to  tighten 
sagging  muscles  and  how  wonderfully  cool  and 
smooth  your  skin  feels  after  you  have   used  it. 


You  will  find  that  it  accomplishes  results  equal 
to  those  performed  by  special  astringents  costing 
from  two  to  six  times  as  much.  Moreover,  Lis- 
terine proteCTs  you  against  infection.  Though 
gentle  in  aaion  and  healing  in  effea,  full  strength 
Listerine  kills  even  the  stubborn  Staphylococcus 
Aureus  (pus)  germ  in  1 5  seconds.  Lambert  Phar- 
macal  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 

^^  1        GREAT  AFTER  SHAVING 

9  :^    j  Tell  your  husband  it's  great  after  shaving. 

Doused  on  the  skin  full  strength,  it  produces  a 
delightful  sensation  of  invigoration  and  cool- 
ness.   And  ends  all  smarting  and  burning. 


When  rou  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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CORD 

FRONT  DRIVE 


Cabriolet 


THE  Cord  Front  Drive  car  is  pulled, 
not  pushed.  This  difference  makes 
possible  better  transportation;  safer 
control;  easier  handhng;  finer  roada- 
bility  and  greater  comfort.  We  offer  it 
as  the  latest  automotive  development 
for  those  who  can  afford  it.  Its  many 
exclusive  advantages  can  better  be 
understood  and  appreciated  by  actu- 
aUy  driving  it.  _^  ^  ^^^^^ 

Auburn  Automobile  Co.,  Auburn,  Ind. 


*dl»H 


Sedan 


Every  advertisement  in  PUOXOPIjAY  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 


Fo 


r 


Autumn 
Appetite 


And  for  Hallowe'en 
festivities,  here  are 
two  excellent  recipes 


ONCE  again  the  children  come  trooping  in  from  school, 
clamoring   for   something   satisfying   and   good    to    eat. 
Gingerbread,  with  a  glass  of  milk,  is  an  ideal  after-school 
snack. 

The  recipe  is  Dorothy  Sebastian's,  and  you  may  be  sure  it's 
genuinely  Southern,  for  Dorothy  is  an  Alabama  girl. 

First  measure  out  the  following  ingredients: 

1  cup  molasses  Y2  teaspoon  ground  cinnamon 

1  cup  sugar  1  cup  hot  water 

Yi  cup  melted  butter  4  cups  flour 

1  teaspoon  ground  ginger  Yi  teaspoon  salt 

1  teaspoon  soda 

Stir  together  the  molasses,  sugar  and  butter.  Add  the  hot 
water.  Then  add  flour,  salt,  soda  and  spices  which  have  been 
sifted  together.  Beat  the  mixture  well,  and  bake  in  a  weO 
greased  pan  in  a  moderate  oven  for  half  an  hour. 

For  variety  you  may  add  a  chocolate  fudge  or  white  frosting 
now  and  then.  You  may  be  sure  the  youngsters  won't  object 
to  that. 

AUTUMN  winds  make  vigorous  appetites,  but  steaks, 
chops  and  roasts  grow  monotonous  when  served  day  after 
day.  Sweetbread  and  mushroom  patties  are  dainty  enough  to 
serve  at  a  party,  but  satisfying  enough  for  the  main  dinner 

.Q. 


Photoplay  Magazine 
750  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  Photoplay's  Cook 
Book,  containing  ISO  favorite  recipes  of  the  stars. 
I  am  enclosing  twenty-five  cents. 


Be  sure  to  write  name  and  address  plainly. 
You  may  send  either  stamps  or  coin. 


Nancy  Carroll  can  cook,  as  well  as  kick  and  trill. 
She  juggles  spices  and  sauces  with  all  the  sang- 
froid of  a  good  old-fashioned  housekeeper 

dish.     This  is  Nancy   Carroll's  method  of  preparing   them: 

Parboil  one  sweetbread.  Cool,  and  cut  in  one-fourth  inch 
pieces.  Clean  and  peel  ten  large  mushrooms,  and  cut  in  pieces. 
Put  in  a  small  pan  and  add  one  tablespoon  butter,  one  teaspoon 
lemon  juice,  one-fourth  teaspoon  salt,  and  a  dash  of  pepper. 
Cover,  and  cook  for  fifteen  minutes,  stirring  occasionally. 

Melt  two  tablespoons  of  butter,  add  four  tablespoons  flour, 
and  stir  until  well  blended.  Then  pour  on  gradually,  while 
stirring  constantly,  one  cup  chicken  or  brown  stock.  Bring 
to  the  boiling  point,  add  sweetbreads,  mushrooms,  and  one 
tablespoon  heavy  cream.  Again  bring  to  the  boiling  point  and 
season  with  one-half  teaspoon  salt  and  a  few  grains  each  of 
pepper  and  paprika. 

Line  patty  pans  with  puff  paste,  fill  with  mixture,  cover  with 
pastry  tops,  brush  over  with  white  of  egg  slightly  beaten,  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven  twenty-five  minutes.     Serve  at  once. 

If  you  want  to  save  the  extra  work  of  baking  the  patty  shells, 
they  can  be  purchased  at  most  bakeries. 

HERE  is  something  that  all  children — and  grown-ups,  too 
— will  like:  baked  apples  with  honey.     The  recipe  is  Fay 
Wray's,  and  here's  the  way  she  prepares  them: 


6  apples 


Chopped  Pecans 


6  tablespoons  honey 


Peel  and  core  the  apples  and  fill  the  centers  with  honey. 
Bake  for  an  hour  in  a  moderate  oven.  Place  a  little  water  in 
the  bottom  of  the  pan  to  keep  them  from  burning.  Sprinkle 
with  chopped  nut  meats. 

The  honey  gives  the  apples  a  delicious  flavor. 

ALL  of  these  recipes  will  be  useful  if  you  are  planning  a 
Hallowe'en  party.  Or  if  you  prefer  to  serve  just  a  salad. 
Photoplay's  Cook  Book  has  sixteen  tempting  kinds,  all  of 
them  delicious  but  none  requiring  a  great  deal  of  labor  and 
preparation. 

And  there  are  all  sorts  of  desserts,  from  the  simplest  to 
the  fanciest. 

The  coupon  on  this  page  is  for  your  convenience  in  ordering 
Photoplay's  Cook  Book.  Enclose  twenty-five  cents,  and  you 
wiU  receive  these  150  favorite  recipes  of  the  stars  by  return 
mail.  Carolyn  Van  Wyck 
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Brief  Reviews  of  Current  Pictures 


EARLE  LIEDERMAN— The  Muscle-Builder 

Author   of  "Muscle   Building,"    "Science   of   W reslVnig ," 
"Secrets  of  Strength"  "Here's  Health"  "Endurance  "  etc. 

TheManlPityMost 

POOR  OLD  JONES.  No  one  had  any  use  for  him. 
No  one  respected  him.  Across  Ills  face  1  read  one 
harsh  word— FAILURE.  lie  just  lived  on.  A  poor 
worn  out  imitation  of  a  man,  doing  liis  sorry  best  to  get 
on  in  the  world.  If  he  had  realized  just  one  thing,  he  could 
have  made  good.    He  might  have  heen  a  brilliant  success. 

There  are  thousands  of  nien  IlUe  Jones.  They,  too, 
could  be  happy,  succesyful.  respected  and  loved.  But 
they  can't  seem  to  realize  the  one  big  fact — that  practi- 
cally everything  worth  while  living  for  depends  upon 
STRENGTH — upon  live,  red-blooded,  he-man  muscle. 

Everything  you  do  depends  upon  strength.  No  matter 
what  your  occupation,  you  need  the  liealth,  vitality  and 
clear  thinking  only  big,  strong  virile  muscles  can  give  you. 
When  you  are  ill  the  strength  in  those  big  muscles  pull,s 
you  through.  At  the  office,  in  the  farm  fields,  or  on  the 
tennis  courts,  you'll  find  your  success  generally  depends 
upon  your  muscular  development. 

Here's  a  Short  Gut  to  Strength  and  Success 

"But,"  you  say,  "it  takes  years  to  build  my  body  up  to 
the  point  where  it  will  equal  those  of  athletic  champiuns." 
It  does  if  you  go  about  it  without  any  system,  but  there's 
a  scleatiflc  short  cut.    And  that's  where  I  come  In. 

30  Days  Is  All  I  Need 

In  just  30  days  I  can  do  things  with  your  body  you 
never  thought  possible.  With  Just  a  few  minutes  work 
every  morning.  1  will  add  one  full  inch  of  real,  live  muscle 
to  each  of  your  arms,  and  two  whole  inches  across  your 
chest.  Manv  of  my  pupils  have  gained  more  than  that, 
but  I  GUARANTEE  to  do  at  lea."it  that  much  for  you  In 
one  short  month.  Your  neck  will  grow  shapely,  your 
shoulders  begin  to  broaden.  Before  you  Imow  it.  you'll 
find  people  turning  around  when  you  pass.  Women  wtll 
want  to  know  you.  Your  boss  will  treat  you  with  a  new 
respect.  Your  friends  will  wonder  what  has  come  over 
you.  You'll  look  ten  years  younger,  and  you'll  feel  hke 
it.  too. 

I  Strengthen  Those  Inner  Or^ns  Too 

But  I'm  not  through  with  you.  I  want  ninety  days  In 
all  to  do  the  job  right,  and  then  all  I  ask  is  that  you  look 
yourself  over. 

What  a  marvelous  changel  Those  great  squared 
shoulders!  That  pair  of  huge,  lithe  arms!  Those  firm, 
shapely  legs!  You  II  be  just  as  tit  inside  as  you  are  out, 
too.  because  I  work  on  your  heart,  your  liver — all  of  your 
inner  organs,  strengthening  and  exercising  them.  Yes 
Indeed,  life  can  give  you  a  greater  thrill  than  you  ever 
dreamed.  But,  remember,  the  only  sure  road  to  health, 
strength  and  happiness  always  demands  action. 
Start  now! 
Send  for  my  New  Book,  64  pages  and— it  is  FREE 


U 


MUSCULAR  DEVELOPMENT" 

It  contains  tortj^-ei^lit  fiill-pnto  pbotoernplui  of  myself  and  prinio 
o[  the  many  prize-winnrng  piipile  I  have  traint'd.  Stmx.'  i.f  1 1  i  n'  .  iin  i  lo 
me  aa  pitiliil  weaktint-s,  imploring  me  lo  lirip  them.  Look  them  ovit  now 
and  vou  will  marvel  at  their  present  phyBiqiies.  Thifi  book  will  prove  an 
impetus  and  a  roul  inspiration  to  you.  It  will  thrill  you  throueh  and 
through.  This  will  not  obligate  you  at.  all.  but  for  the  sake  of  yoiir  future 
hi'alth  and  happineaa  do  not  put  it  oft.  Bend  loduy — litht  now  bf.'fore 
you  turn  thia  pauc. 

EARLE  LIEDERMAN 

Dept.  110  305  Broadway,  New  York  City 


It 

Is 

F 
R 
E 
E 


EARLE  LIEDERMAN  I 

Dept.  110,  305  Broadway,  New  York  City  ; 

Dear  Sir:   Please  send  me.  absolutely  FREE  I 

and  without  any  obligation  on  my  part  what-  ] 

ever,  a  copy  of  your  latest  book.  "Muscular  ] 

Development."  i 


Name Age  . 

Street 


City. 


State .  . . 

(Please  write  or  print  plainly) 


[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  8  ] 


FALL  OF  EVE.  THE— Columbia.— Rowdy  farce 
of  tlie  buyer  wlio  comes  lo  the  big  town  to  make 
whoopee.  Ford  Sterling,  Patsy  Ruth  Miller.  All 
talkie.     (Sept.) 

FAR  CALL,  THE— Fox.— Piracy  in  the  Bering 
Sea.    Plenty  of  action  for  your  money.  Sound.   {Aug.) 

•    FASHIONS  IN  LOVE— Paramount.— Adolphe 
Menjou  with  a  French  accent.     Amorous  and 
amusing  farce.    All  Talkie.     {Aug.) 

FATHER  AND  SON — Columbia.— Doing  right  by 
Dad.  With  the  inevitable  "sonny  boy"  motif.  Part 
Talkie.     (Aug.) 

FLYING  FOOL.  THE  —  Pathe.  —  Hit-the-sky 
melodrama  with  Marie  Prevost  crooning  a  theme 
song — and  howl    All  Talkie.     (Aug.) 

FOUR  DEVILS— Fox.— Talk  has  been  added  to 
last  part  of  F.  W.  Murnau's  good  circus  film.  You'll 
hear  Janet  Gaynor.     Part  talkie.     (Sept.) 

•  FOUR  FEATHERS,  THE— Paramount.  — 
The  story  of  a  coward's  repencration  grafted  on 
a  nature  film  shot  in  the  Soudan.  Excellent  film,  with 
Richard  Arlen  fine.    Sound.     {Sept.) 

•  FOX  MOVIETONE  FOLLIES— Fox.— Lots 
of  good  tunes,  swell  comedy  b\'  Stepin  Fetchit 
and  the  good-looking  girls  that  go  with  any  revue. 
All  Talkie.     (July.) 

GAMBLERS,  THE— Warners.— Well  acted  story 
of  high  finance  with  a  pretty  theme  song.  All  Talkie. 
{July.) 

•  GENTLEMEN  OFTHE PRESS— Paramount. 
— A  newspaper  story  that  is  a  knockout.  Fine 
performances  by  an  all-stage  cast.  Check  up  this 
as  one  of  the  hits  of  the  talkies.    All  Talkie.     {June.) 

GENTLEMAN  PREFERRED,  A— Supreme.— 
From  cowbo\'  to  earl  in  one  badly-aimed  picture. 
Silent.     (Sept.) 

GIRLS  GONE  WILD— Fox.— Plenty  hot  and 
plenty  fast.    Sound.    {July.) 

GIRLS  WHO  DARE— Trinity.  —  Sleuths  fail  to 
find  a  reason  for  this  picture.  Who  cares  if  girls  do, 
after  this  one?    Silent.     {April.) 

GIRL  WHO  WOULDN'T  WAIT,  THE— Liberty. 
— In  spite  of  its  title  this  is  one  of  the  best  pictures 
turned  out  by  an  independent  producer.  You'll 
Hke  it.    Silent.     {June.) 

GLAD  RAG  DOLL.  THE— Warners.— Mostly 
hokum.    All  Talkie.     {Aun.) 

•  GREENE  MURDER  CASE.  THE— Para- 
mount.— Another  fine  Van  Dine  murder  mys- 
tc  o"  film,  with  Bill  Powell  an  elegant  Philo  \'ance. 
All  talkie.      {Sepl.) 

GREYHOUND  LIMITED,  THE— Warners.— 
Not  a  dog  story,  but  a  railroad  melodrama,  it's 
speedy,  exciting  and  good  fun.    Sound.     {June.) 


GUN  LAW— FBC— A  lot  of  shooting,  all  in  fun. 
Silent.     {July.) 

HARDBOILED—FBO.— Hackneyed  story  about  j 
a  gold-digging  show  girl,  but  well  played  by  Sally  ] 
O'Neill  and  Donald  Reed.    Silent.     {April.) 

HAUNTED  LADY,  THE— Universal.— Laura 
LaPlante  knows  who  did  the  murder,  but  is  afraid  to 
tell.  She  and  the  story  are  good.  Part  Talkie. 
(April.) 

•  HEARTS  IN  DIXIE— Fox.— Plantation  life 
according  to  a  Fox  talkie,  with  the  stupendous 
debut  of  Stepin  Fetchit,  colored  comic.  All  Talkie. 
(May.) 

HIGH  VOLTAGE— Pathe.— Stupid  and  morbid. 
All  Talkie.     {Aug.) 

HIS  LUCKY  DAY— Universal.— Another  flimsy 
story  for  Reggy  Denny,  with  the  star  a  dizzy  realtor. 
Part  Talkie.     (April.) 

HOLE  IN  THE  WALL.  THE— Paramount.— Con- 
fusing crook  story,  acted  by  a  good  cast.  All  Talkie. 
(July.) 

•  HOLLYWOOD  REVUE  OF  1929— M.-G.-M. 
— A  great  big  merry  girl  and  music  show,  \vith 
all  the  Metro  people  from  Gilbert  and  Shearer  on 
down.    All-talkie.     (Sept.) 

HONEYMOON  ABROAD  —  World  Wide.— 
Monty  Banks  in  a  spotty  comedy  made  in  London 
and  Paris.    Silent,     (April.) 

HONKY  TONK— Warners.— Story  of  a  night 
club  mamma  with  a  heart  of  gold.  With  Sophie 
Tucker  and  her  songs.    All  Talkie.    {J:dy.) 

HOT  STUFF— First  National.— Collegiate  stuff  in 
musical  comedy  style.  Alice  White  disrobes,  smokes 
and  tipples,  as  usual.    Part  Talkie.     {May.) 

HOTTENTOT,  THE— Warners.- Hilarious  farce 
comedy.    You'll  like  it.    All  Talkie.    (July.) 

HOUSE  OF  HORROR,  THE— First  National.— 
Cheap  claptrap  mystery  movie  which  is  saved  by  the 
comedy  of  Chester  Conklin  and  Louise  Fazenda. 
Sound.     (May.) 

IDLE  RICH,  THE— M.-G.-M.— Literal  transla- 
tion of  the  stage  play,  "White  Collars."  with  good 
acting.    All  Talkie.     (Au^.) 

IN  HOLLAND — Fox  -  Movietone — Another  by 
those  fine  stage  comedians.  Clark  and  McCuUough. 
AU  Talkie.     (April.) 

•  INNOCENTS  OF  PARIS  —  Paramount.  — 
Inconsequential  plot  made  delightful  by  the 
charming  personality  of  Maurice  Chevalier.  All 
Talkie.     (July.) 

IT'S  EASY  TO  BECOME  A  FATHER— UFA.— 

Tlie  German  idea  of  a  funny  farce  about  an  American 
gal  running  wild  abroad.    Silent.     {Sept.) 


Photoplays  Reviewed  in  the    Shadow    Stage   This  Issue 

Save  this  magazine — Refer  to  the  criticisms  before  you  pic\  out 
your  evenings  entertainment.     Ma\e  this  your  reference  list. 


Page 

Awful  Truth,  The— Pathe 54 

Black  Magic— Fox 107 

Chasing  Through  Europe — Fox 107 

Cock  Eyed  World,  The— Fox 52 

Dynamite— M.-G.-M 53 

Girl  in  the  Glass  Cage,  The — ■ 

First  National     107 

Half  Mar^iage^-RK0 107 

Hallelujah— M.-G.-M 53 

Hoofbeats  of  Vengeance — Universal.  .  .107 

Ken<py— M.-G.-M 55 

Kitty— World  Wide 107 

Last  of  Mrs.  Cheyney,  The— M.-G.-M.  52 

Lucky  Larkin — Universal 107 

Lucky  Star — Fox 52 

Melody  Lane — Universal 107 

Oppressed,  The — • 

Wm.  Elliott  Production     107 


Page 

Piccadilly— World  Wide 54 

Pleasure  Crazed — Fox 55 

River  of  Romance — Paramount 55 

Sailor's  Holiday— Pathe 107 

Salute— Fox 107 

Smiling  Irish  Eyes — First  National 107 

Speedway— M.-G.-M 55 

Street  Girl— RKO 54 

Trial  Marriage — Columbia 107 

Twin  Beds — First  National 54 

Unholy  Night,  Th^-M.-G.-M 54 

Very  Idea,  The— RKO 107 

Virginian,  The — Paramount 53 

Wagon-iSIaster,  The— Universal 107 

Why  Bring  That  Up?— Paramount.   ..   55 

Woman  Trap — -Paramount 54 

Wonder  of  Women— M.-G.-M 55 
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JOY  STREET — ■Fox. — Oh.  how  the  kids  carry  on  I 
YounRer  generation  stuff  and  possibly  you'll  like  it. 
Lois  Moran,  Nick  Stuart.    Sound.    {Sept.) 

JUST  OFF  BROADWAY— Chesterfield.— Boot- 
legging, serious  drinking,  gunfire  and  pure  night-club 
gills  in  an  impossible  hodge-podge.    Silent.     {April.) 

LAST  PERFORM.\NCE,  THE  —  Universal.  — 
Conrad  Veidt  as  a  magician  in  a  much  over-acted  and 
over-directed  film.    Part  talkie.     (-Sep/.) 

LAUGHING  AT  DEATH— F BO.— Bob  Steele, 
the  Western  actor,  in  curls  and  ribbons  as  one  of  these 
m\'thical princes.    Whoops!    Silent.     (Sept.) 

LAWLESS  LEGION.  THE— First  National —A 
cowboy  story,  with  Ken  Maynard.  that  is  good 
enough  entertainment  for  anybody.    Silent.     (June.) 

LEATHERNECK,  THE— Pat  he  .—Good,  silent 
film  crippled  with  some  talk.  Bill  Boyd,  Alan  Hale 
and  Co.  fine  in  Marine  yarn.    Part  Talkie.     {April.) 

•  LETTER.  THE— Paramount.— The  talkies' 
first  big  emotional  performance,  by  Jeanne 
Eagels.  Good  strong  drama.  Not  for  kids.  All 
Talkie.     (May.) 

LONE  WOLF'S  DAUGHTER,  THE— Columbia. 

— Bert  Lytell's  perennial  crook,  the  Lone  Wolf,  in  a 
good  melodramatic  comedy.    Part  Talkie.     (May.) 

LOVE    IN    THE    DESERT— FBO.— Smart    and 

funny  version  of  the  good  old  hot-sand  stuff,  with 
Olive  Borden,  Hugh  Trevor,  Noah  Beery.  Part 
Talkie.     {April.) 


NAVAJO — Goodwill. — Lives  and  habits  of  the 
Navajo  Indians,  shot  among  them.  Very  educational. 
Just  a  little  longer  news  reel.    Silent.     (May.) 

NEW  BANKROLL,  THE— Mack  Sennett.—Andv 

Clyde  and  Harry  Gribbon  and  lots  of  very  pretty 
girls.    Old  time  comedy.    All  talkie.     (Sept.) 

NEW  YEAR'S  EVE— Fox.— Dripping  with  senti- 
mentality and  sticky  with  melodrama.  Sound. 
(Jutie.) 

NO  MORE  CHILDREN— Broughton. — Tasteless 
and  worthless  birth  control  propaganda.  Don't  be 
fooled,  it's  just  stupid.    Silent.     (June.) 

NOTHING  BUT  THE  TRUTH— Paramount.— 
Richard  Dix  in  an  old.  but  good,  stage  farce.  A 
pleasant  evening's  entertainment.  All  Talkie.   (July.) 

NOT  QUITE  DEGENT—Fox.— Louise  Dresser 
also  does  an  Al  Jolson.  Can  you  bear  it?  Part 
Talkie.     (July.) 

OBJECT,  ALIMONY— Columbia.-He  done  right 
by  our  Nell,  the  little  shop-girl,  but  it  all  made  a  trite 
and  feeble  picture.     Silent.     (April.) 

ONE  WOMAN  IDEA.  THE— Fox.— Rod  La 
Rocque  is  a  Persian  diplomat  who  falls  in  love,  and 
that's  about  all.     Sound.     (Sept.) 

•      ON  WITH  THE  SHOW— Warners.— Singing, 
dancing,   talking   and    Technicolor.      Good   on 
spectacle  but  weak  on  comedy.     .A.11  Talkie.     (Aug.) 


Producer  Announcements  of  T^ew  Pictures 
and  Stars 

While  all  good  advertising  is  news,  we  consider  producer  advertising 

of  particular  interest  to  our  readers.     With  this  directory  you  easily 

can  locate  each  announcement: 


Educational Page  154 

First  National Page  141 

Fox  Film  Corp Page  149 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  . .  Page  145 


Paramount Page  4 

RKO  (Radio  Pictures)  ,  .  Page  133 

Universal Page  131 

Warner  Bros Page  153 


LOVE  TRAP,  THE— rTniversal.-Laura  LaPlante. 
with  little  help  from  Neil  Hamilton,  proves  that 
chorus  girls  are  good  girls.    Part  talkie.     {Sept.) 

LURE  OF  THE  SOUTH  SEAS,  THE— Coopera- 
tive.— Picturesque,  authentic  South  Sea  story,  filmed 
among  those  dream  isles.    Silent.     (May.) 

A  MADAME  X— M.-G.-M.— Fine  performance 
Fs  by  Ruth  Chatterton  in  this  reliable  old  sob 
producer.    All  Talkie.    (Jiily.) 

MAN  AND  THE  MOMENT,  THE— First  Na- 
tional— An  old-fashioned  ripsnorting  movie,  all  love 
and  action.    Billie  Dove  starred.     Part  talkie.    (Sept.) 

MAN  HIGHER  UP,  THE— M.-G.-M.— Three-reel 
talkie,  with  Robert  Edeson  and  Hobart  Bosworth  in 
fine  voice.    Heavy  dramraer.    All  Talkie.    {April.) 

MAN  I  LOVE,  THE— Paramount.— A  slight 
story,  but  vou'll  like  Richard  Arlen's  work.  All 
Talkie.    (JtUy.) 

MASKED  EMOTIONS— Fox.— Good  melodrama 
of  adventure  and  brotherly  love.    Silent.    (July.) 

MASQUERADE — Fox.— Remade  from  silent  ver- 
sion of  "The  Brass  Bowl."  Old  fasliioned  plot,  but 
Leila  Hyams  is  nice.    All  talkie.     (Sept.) 

MORGANNE  THE  ENCHANTRESS— Franco- 
Film. — -One  of  the  very  worst  from  France.  Awful 
story,  acting  ham  de/wxe.    Silent.    {Sept.) 

MOTHER'S  BOY— Pathe.— Just  another  Jolson 
plot,  only  this  time  the  singer  is  an  Irishman,  Morton 
Downey.    All  Talkie.     (July.) 

MOULIN  ROUGE— World  Wide.— Paris  boulevard 
piece  made  in  Paris  and  London  by  A.  E.  Dupont, 

with  a  Russian  star.  Mile.  Chekova.    Sound.   (April.) 

MYSTERIOUS    DR.    FU    MANCHU,    THE— 

Paramount. — Fantastic  mvstery  yarn,  with  Oriental 
deviltry.     All  Talkie.     (Aug.) 

•  MYSTERIOUS  ISLAND,  THE— M.-G.-M.— 
Beautiful  and  thrilling  all-color  production 
based  on  Jules  Verne's  story.  Entertaining  fantasy, 
Sound.     (May.) 


•  OUR  MODERN  MAIDENS— M.-G.-M.  — 
Joan  Crawford  and  Doug  Fairbanks,  Jr..  in  a 
sequel  to  "Our  Dancing  Daugliters."  Must  you  be 
told  that  it's  a  sure-fire  hit?    Sound.     (July.) 

•  PAGAN,  THE— M.-G.-M.— Beautifully  made 
South  Sea  romance,  with  fine  work  by  Ramon 
Novarro,  Renee  Adoree  and  others.  See  it.  Sound. 
(April.) 

•  PARIS  BOUND— Pathe.— A  smooth  drama  of 
domestic  woes  that  introduces  to  the  screen 
Ann  Harding,  stage  beauty  and  good  actress.  All 
talkie.     (Sept.) 

PAWNS  OF  PASSION— World  Wide.— Rather 
better  tlian  its  title  and  also  better  than  most  foreign 
productions.     Silent.     (July.) 

PEACOCK  FAN,  THE— Chesterfield.— A  quickie 
mystery  melodrama  that  could  only  happen  in  the 
films.  Tom  ("Big  Parade")  O'Brien  in  it.  Silent. 
(May.) 

PHANTOMS  OF  THE  NORTH— All  Star— One 
of  the  old  time  Northwest  epics,  with  nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish it.    Silent.     (Sept.) 

PHYSICIAN,  THE  —  Tiffany-Stahl.  —  Terrible 
story  of  the  naicotic  evil  well  acted  by  Miles  Mander 
and  Elsa  Brink.    Silent.     (Sept.) 

PLUNGING  HOOFS— Universal.— Forthose  who 
are  crazy  over  horses,  horses,  horses.    Silent.    (June.) 

POINTS  WEST— Universal.— Good  old-fashioned 
Western  melodrama.     Silent.     (June.) 

PRINCE  OF  HEARTS,  THE— Imperial.— Weak 
carboncopy  of  "The  Merry  Widow."    Silent.  (July.) 

•  PRISONERS— First  National.— Effective  en- 
tertainment. Just  to  be  different,  tlie  locale  in 
this  one  is  a  Hungarian  night  club.  Part  Talkie. 
(Aug.) 

PROTECTION— Fox.— More  bootlegging  drama. 
With  some  exciting  moments.    Sound.     (Aug.) 
[  PLEASE  TURN  TO  PAGE   147  ] 


She  is 
yours 

Master/ 


SICK  at  heart  the 
trembling  girl  shud- 
dered at  the  words  that 
dch  vered  her  to  this  terri- 
ble fate  of  the  East.  How 
could  she  escape  from  this 
Oriental  monster  into  whose 
Iiands  she  had  been  given — 
this  strange  man  whose  face  none  had  seen? 
Here  is  an  extraordinary  situation.  What 
was  to  be  tlie  fate  of  tliis  beautiful  girl?  Wlio 
was  tills  mysterious  emissary? 
To  know  the  answer  to  this  and  the  most 
exciting  Oriental  tales  ever  told,  read  these 

MASTERPIECES  OF 
ORIENTAL  MYSTERY 

//  Superb  Volumes 
by  SAX  ROHMER 

THESE  are  no  ordinary  detective 
stories.  Tlie  hidden  secrets,  myster- 
ies and  intrigues  of  tbe  Orient  fairly  leap 
from  the  pages.  Before  your  very  eyes 
spreads  a  swiftly  moving  panorama  that 
takes  you  breathless  from  the 
high  places  of  society — from 
homes  of  luxury,  to  sinister  un- 
derworlds of  London  and  the  Far 
I^last — from  Piccadilly  to  incred- 
ible scenes  beliind  idol  temples 
in  far  off  Cliina — from  hidden 
cities  in  JNIalay  to  the  very  seat 
of  Hindu  sorcery. 

11  Tbr ailing  Volumes 

Be  the  first  in  your  conuntmity 
to  omn  th&se,  the  most  wonderfiQ 
Oriental  mystery  stories  ever 
published — boolcs  that  have  sold 
bythelmndred  thousand  at  much 
liigher  prices-  books  you  will  enjoy 
reading  over  and  over  again. 

Handsomely  boimd  in  sub- 
stantial cloth  covers,  a  proud 
adornment  for  your  table  or 
shelf.  A  constant  source  of  pleas- 
lu-e  at  less  cost  than  any  other 
form  of  entertainment. 

These  are  the  sort  of  stories 
that  President  Wilson,  Roosevelt 
and  other  great  men  read  to  help 
them  relax — to  forget  their  bur- 
dens. They  cast  your  worries 
into  oblivion,  increasing  your 
efflciency  many  times  over. 

Special  Bargain  Offer 

Prtntlng  these  volumes  by  the  hun- 
dred thousand  when  paper  was  cheap 
makes  this  low  price  possible.  Only  a 
limited  number  left.  Don't  waltl 
Send  the  bargain  coupon  today/ 


Free  on  Approval 


Days  J 

VI 


mail  the  free  examination 
toupon    today   sure   and    re- 
ceive the  entire  11  volumes. 
Kfad    them    Ten    Days  ^ 
Free,     If  not  delight- 
ed. Fend  them  back. 
Act  todayl 

/• 

£>     Dept.  ■ 
25 
10-29 ■ 

^    McKINLAY, 

STONE  & 

MACKENZIE 


This  rare 
PREMIUM 

YOURS 

for  promptness 

This  famous  Gurkha 
Kukri  ot  solid  brass.  6.'  i  in. 
long,  is  an  exact  repUca  of 
that  used  by  the  Hindu  soldiers 
in  the  World  Warandsographical- 
ly  described  by  Kipling.  A  rare 
curio  to  have  and  useful  as  a  4, 
letter-opener,  a  paper-weight,;  A^ 
or  a  protection  on  occasion.  ^ 
A  limited  quantity  on  hand,  ^^  114E.16thSt.,N.T. 
will  be  given  without  add-  o  Please  sendme  on  ap- 
ed cost  as  a  premium  *v  proval.all  charges  pre- 
fer promptness— but  -V'  paid,  your  special  set  of 
you  must  act  todayl  ■?•  Masterpieces  of  Oriental 
McKinlay,  Stone  -O*^  Mystery.  In  11  handsomely 
&  Mackenue  'abound  cloth  volumes.   If  after 


V 


Dept.  25 


^   10  days'  free  examination.  I  am 


tiA  f  IK*;*  fc.v-'  delighted,  I  will  send  you  SI. 00 
114  t.  mat.  ^  promptly  and  SlOO  a  month  for 
V*  1,  ^  only  14  months:  when  you  receive 
■  *''*'  ^▼^  my  first  payment  you  are  to  send  me  ■ 
.^▼^  the  Gurkha  Kukri  without  extra  cost. 
^^  Otherwise.  I  will  return  the  set  In  10  flays  « 


at  your  expense. 


I  Address 

I  Ocaj  potion 

M   Age:OreT2\t VnOerilt 

Im  Mi  mfor  cash  deduct  5% 


■ 

I 
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Friendly  Advice  from  Carolyn  Van  Wyck 


on 


Girls' 
roblems 


Fay  Compton  gives  a  new  angle  to  the 
eternal  triangle,  as  the  long-suffering 
but  clever  wife  in  "Fashions  in  Love,"  in 
which  Adolphe  Menjou  plays  the  tem- 
peramental husband 


DEAR  CAROLYN  VAN  WYCK: 
I've  fallen  in  love,  desperately  and 
truly  in  love,  with  an  artist.  And  he  has 
all  the  so-called  temperament  that  is  associa- 
ated  with  talent  and  genius.  After  I  had  known 
him  but  a  short  time  I  realized  that  he  was 
often  moody,  easily  carried  away  by  flattery 
and  as  easily  hurt  by  criticism.  When  he  is 
tired  or  when  his  work  is  not  progressing  well 
he  is  sometimes  very  curt  and  quarrelsome — 
even  mth  me.  But  when  he  is  in  a  mellow, 
happy  mood  he  is  the  most  enchanting  com- 
panion and  the  sweetest  lover  a  girl  ever  had. 
He  says  he  loves  me  dearly,  that  of  all  the 
girls  he  has  known  I  am  the  only  one  who  has 
touched  his  heart.  I  know  he  has  often 
thought  himself  in  love  and  has  paid  marked 
attention  to  a  number  of  girls  in  rapid  succes- 
sion. When  I  remind  him  of  this,  he  assures 
me  it  was  only  their  beauty  or  charm  which 
appealed  to  his  artistic  sense,  and  the  fact  that 
the  infatuation  didn't  last  shows  it  was  not 
real. 

TN  my  heart  I  believe  him — every  word  he 
••■says.  He  has  given  me  all  his  leisure  time  for 
almost  a  year,  and  while  his  profession  brings 
him  into  constant  contact  with  women  and  he 
works  with  one  lovely  model  after  another,  I 
have  no  reason  to  think  he's  had  an  interest 
in  other  girls  since  our  friendship  began. 

He  has  so  many  of  the  social  

graces  and  mannerisms  that 
men  employ  to  gain  favor  with 
women  that  he  often  gives  the 
appearance  of  evil,  and  my 
friends  don't  believe  me  when 
I  tell  them  I  am  the  only  girl 
he  cares  for.  I  know  they  are 
pitying  me,  and  it  hurts  me  ter- 
ribly. Of  course  I  realize  they 
are  not  in  love  with  him  and 
therefore  cannot  feel  that  in- 
tuitive something  which  makes 
me  trust  him  in  spite  of  appear- 
ances. I  know  it  is  just  his 
way  to  be  ingratiating  and 
charming  with  women  and  to 
enjoy  their  attention  and  flat- 
tery. I  ttiink  my  nature  is  big 
enough  to  overlook  it,  as  long 
as  I  feel  sure  I  am  the  only  one 
he  really  loves. 

But  if  I  marry  him  and  then 
begin  U>  doubt,  my  life  will  be 
miserable.  And  if  I  don't 
marry  him  I  know  I  will  be 
just  as  unhappy.  I  can  foresee 
no  other  drawbacks  to  our  hap- 
piness together — just  his  tem- 
peramental disposition  and  his 


susceptibility  to  women  who  make  a  fuss  o\'er 
him.  I  don't  blame  them,  he  is  so  handsome, 
so  fine  and  talented.  But  I  don't  want  to  share 
him.  Do  you  think  I  am  running  that  risk  by 
marrying  him? 

Ann  K. 

A  S  I  sat  down  to  answer  your  letter,  Ann.  I 
■'  ^stopped  to  glance  through  a  magazine  for 
salesmen  which  had  found  its  way  to  my  desk, 
and  my  attention  was  caught  by  a  cartoon. 
It  showed  a  salesman,  dressed  in  a  cook's  cap 
and  apron,  holding  a  big  cake  (his  sales  talk) 
which  had  just  come  from  an  oven  labeled 
Sincerity.  The  ingredients  of  the  cake  were 
Persuasiveness,  Tact  and  Directness.  The 
salesman-cook  was  depicted  as  saying  tri- 
umphantly, "Nothing  comes  out  of  that  oven 
half-baked." 

That  cartoon  does  not  apply  only  to  sales- 
men, except  in  the  sense  that  we  are  all  selling 
our  talents,  our  energies,  our  capacity  for  lov- 
ing and  doing  and  being,  for  the  rewards  they 
bring  us  in  achievement  and  happiness.  And 
the  combination  of  persuasiveness  in  the  right 
amount,  of  directness  when  the  situation  calls 
for  it,  of  tact  at  all  times,  blended  into  a  perfect 
whole  by  the  fire  of  sincerity,  is  a  recipe  that 
can  be  used  by  all  of  us  and  which  seldom  fails. 

Fay  Compton  plays  a  part  in  a  recent  motion 
picture,  "Fashions  in  Love,''  which  perfectly 


Can  Love  Triumph 
Over  Temperament? 

Is  This  Month's  Discussion 

ANN'S  problem  differs  only  in  degree  from  that  of  many  girls. 
Freedom  for  both  partners  in  marriage  is  essential  to  happi- 
ness.     It  is  license,  not  freedom,  that  develops  serious  tangles. 

The  many  requests  I  have  received  for  the  reducing  booklet  and 
complexion  leaflet  prove  that  girls  generally  have  learned  the 
value  of  a  healthy,  symmetrical  body  and  the  charm  of  a  clear 
skin.  Ten  cents  will  bring  you  these  reducing  exercises  and 
menus.     There  is  no  charge  for  the  complexion  leaflet. 

1  want  to  be  helpful  to  you,  to  keep  you  informed  about  the 
newest  aids  to  beauty,  to  attractive  dressing  and  good  grooming. 
When  you  write  me,  please  enclose  a  stamped,  self-addressed 
envelope  if  you  wish  a  personal  reply.  Address  me  in  care  of 
Photoplay,  221  West  57th  Street,  New  York  City. 

CAROLYN  VAN  WYCK 


illustrates  this  point.  The  situation  she  has  to 
face  and  which  she  successfully  dominated  was 
so  analogous  to  yours  that  her  methods  are 
well  worth  your  study. 

In  that  picture  Adolphe  Menjou  gives  an 
excellent  interpretation  of  a  great  concert 
pianist  who  has  many  of  the  virtues  and  faults 
you  see  in  the  man  you  want  to  marry.  Be- 
cause of  his  fame,  the  allure  of  his  music  and 
his  personality,  he  is  constantly  being  flattered 
and  fawned  upon  by  women. 

HIS  wife  (Fay  Compton)  understands  that 
praise  and  adulation  are  necessary  to  a  man 
of  his  temperament  and  genius,  and  she  realizes 
it  is  hard  for  him  to  resist  these  mild  affairs 
with  other  women.  Because  of  their  fleeting 
quality  she  believes  they  do  not  offer  any  real 
competition. 

Like  yourself,  she  believes  implicitly  that  she 
is  the  one  woman  her  husband  loves.  So,  with 
rare  understanding,  she  overlooks  the  child- 
ishness which  allows  him  to  be  carried  away  by 
ephemeral  praise  and  the  flattering  attentions 
of  girls  who  see  only  the  best  and  sweetest 
side  of  his  nature — who  see  only  the  assured 
manner  of  a  man  who  has  mastered  his  art  and 
is  happy  in  his  triumphs. 

Only  those  who  are  close  to  him — only  his 
\\ife — can  know  what  a  creature  of  many 
moods  such  a  man  really  is,  how  much  he 

draws  upon  the  people  around 

him  for  protection  from  petty 
annoyances,  for  poise  under 
disturbing  conditions,  for  com- 
fort and  understanding.  She 
caters  to  his  moods  with  the 
tenderness  of  a  mother,  waits 
on  him,  conserves  his  time  and 
energy,  and  as  much  as  possible 
saves  him  from  the  results  of 
his  own  folly. 

The  day  comes  when  he  need' 
a  severe  lesson,  and  all  the 
wisdom  she  has  learned,  all  the 
saving  sense  of  humor  she  has 
had  to  cultivate,  all  her  faith 
in  him  and  her  confidence  in 
herself  are  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  situation. 

I'm  not  going  to  spoil  the 
picture  for  you  by  telling  you 
what  happens  and  how  she 
solves  her  problem,  but  she 
uses  the  ver>  methocis  that  our 
cartoon  stipulates.  Never  for- 
getting the  constant  need  for 
tact — which  is  just  another 
name  for  kindness,  the  great 
power  of  loving  persuasiveness 

I  PLEASE  TURN  TO  PAGE  131  ) 
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A  New  Kind  of  Make -Up 

Developed  by  Hollywood's  Make-up  genius 

Now  Ready  For  You! 

Under  a  Strange  Light  in  Hollywood,  we  Found  ^^^ 
Out  How  to  Avoid  'Vf  Color''  and         ^  ^ 
"Spotty''  Effeds  in  Make-up. 

BEAUTY  is  a  business  in  the  motion  picture  col- 
ony, so  we  have  studied  make-up  for  years.  And 
now  you  may  benefit  from  our  experience  and  gain 
added  beauty  through  this  new  knowledge. 

Under  the  blazing  "Kleig"  lights,  more  trying 
than  sunlight,  "stars"  are  photographed.  Make-up 
must  be  perfect  or  grotesque  effects  result.  To  meet 
this  severe  test,  Max  Factor  developed  a  new  kind  of 
make-up,  based  on  cosmetic  color-harmony,  which 
photographed  perfectly.  Today,  Max  Factor's  Make- 
Up  is  used  almost  exclusively  by  the  "stars". 

Then  from  this  discovery  came  powders,  rouges 
and  other  essentials  for  day  and  evening  use,  based 
on  the  same  principle  of  cosmetic  color  harmony. 
Their  success  in  Hollywood  was  instantaneous.  Now 
thousands  use  only  Max  Factor's  Society  Make-Up. 

Perhaps  you  have  worried  about  your  make-up 
and  have  searched  for  ways  to  enhance  your  beauty  — 
and  still  you're  not  satisfied.  The  reason  is  simply 
this  —  there  is  more  to  make-up  than  merely  a  bit  of 
powder  and  a  dab  of  rouge.  What  is  this  wonderful 
secret  of  make-up?  Why  have  Hollywood's  "stars" 
and  society  women  given  up  the  haphazard  use  of 
cosmetics  and  adopted  Society  Make-up.  Now  you 
may  know.  You  may  have  the  very  make-up,  learn 
the  very  method,  used  by  these  beautiful  women. 

FREE  Complexion  Analysis  by  Max  Factor, 
Hollywood's  Genius  of  Make-Up 

The  one  way  to  secure  the  exact  make-up  to  best 
harmonize  with  your  complexion,  accentuate  your 
beauty,  and  enhance  the  charm  of  your  personality  is 
to  have  your  complexion  analyzed  and  your  personal 
requirements  determined.  This  Max  Factor  will  do 
for  you,  without  charge  or  obligation.  He  will  also 
send  you  a  copy  of  "The  New  Art  of  Make-Up"  which  fully 

explains  cosmetic  color  harmony  and   describes  the  correct    ,  ^jr.  Max  Factor-Max  Factor  Studios,  Holl>^ood,  Cal£ 
method  ot  make  up.     Remember,  you  will  never  know  how    I  ,^      o-     c    j  1  r 

beautiful  you  can  really  be  until  you  obtain  the  make-up  secrets       ^Z"  ^''^  £'"/  "',.'  ^"'"P'™^""^'  "py  of  your  48-page 
so  highly  valued  by  the  "stars"  of  Hollywood    Carekilly  fill    |  1  ""/eSe^o  ^n^""     '""'^  '"""''  '  "^ 

in  the  coupon  and  mail  today  to  Max  Factor  in  Hollywood.    •  of  postage  and  handling. 


Hollywood,  Calif.  —  Max  Factor  shoving 

Irene  Rich  how  to  correctly  use 

the  eyebrow  pencil. 

NEVER  BE  CONSCIOUS 
OF  YOUR  MAKE-UP 

If  your  make-up  is  "ofFcoIor"  or  too  glar- 
ing, it  overshadows  your  personality.  It 
becomes  a  worry,  destroying  that  self- 
assurance  which  is  an  attribute  of  every 
charming  woman.  Permit  Max  Factor  to 
analyze  your  complexion,  as  he  has  done 
for  hundreds  of  screen  stars,  and  recom- 
mend a  makeup  which  will  be  just  a  part 
of  your  own  natural  beauty.  Just  fill 
in  and  mail  the  coupon. 


Imagine  Make-Up  so  Faultless  that  even  Un- 
der the  Blazing  Glare  of  the  Motion  Picture 
Lights   it  Photographs  Perfectly.     With  Max 
Factor  Society  Make-Up  You,  too,  IVill 
Learn  the  Secret  of  the  Stars. 


I 


MAIL  FOR  YOUR  COMPLEXION  ANALYSIS 


Max  Factor's  Society  Make-Up 
HOLLYWOOD 
^'Cosmetics  of  the  Stars 


Name  . 


.f> 


I 

I 

I  Jiddress  - 


COMPLEXION 


Medii 


Ruddy 


Dirk 


SjIIow 


Oln 


COLOR  LASHES 


COLOR  EYES 


COLOR  HAIR 


LIPS 


SKIN 


Oily 


Dry 


Age 


Answer  in 
spaces  with  check  mar 


aj 
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JOHN    barr\:mor€ 


COK1M€LltJ$    VANDCI^BILT,  JR 


F.   SCOTT    FITrCtRAlC 


VOT«     M€  R 


T«€     MOST    ATTRACTIV€ 


HIGK    SCHOOL    GIRL 


IT  K€€PS   MY  SKIN    SO   SPLENDIDLY  H£ALTHY' 


o 


VER  three  thousand  miles  she 
was  brought,  to  be  photo- 
graphed by  Steichen  in  New  York 
City  as  the  most  attractive  high 
school  girl  among  Woodbury  users. 

She  has  a  slim,  straight  little  figure, 
a  mop  of  curly  brown  hair  twisting 
into  babyish  gold  tendrils;  deep  blue 
eyes  fringed  with  black  lashes,  and  a 
skin  like  the  pinkest  and  whitest 
apple  blossoms. 

When  she  left  California,  her  whole 
school— the  splendid  high  school  of 
Tamalpais  in  Sausalito — turned  out 
to  say  good-bye;  the  dressmaking 
class  made  her  a  party  frock;  teachers 
and  schoolmates  gave  her  little  pres- 
ents and  wished  her  good  luck.  She 
is  the  kind  of  girl  anyone  would  be 


Miss  THELMA  Harris  of  Sausalito,  California,  chosen  from  Woodiaury 
beauties    of    forty- eight    States    as    the    most    attractive    fiigli     scfiool    girl 


proud  to  have  a  share  in;  happy,  generous- 
hearted,  with  a  look  of  shining  good  will 
toward  all  the  world  in  her  beautiful  Irish- 
blue  eyes. 

She  has  used  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap  on 
her  lovely  pink  and  white  skin  ail  her  life, 
and  "I  think  Woodbury's  is  a  perfect  soap," 
she  declared.  "It's  so  smooth  and  mild — it 
gives  your  skin  such  a  delicious  tingly  feel- 
ing— it  keeps  it  so  splendidly  healthy  and 
clean." 

A  SKIN  SPECIALIST  Spent  years  of  study 
perfecting  the  formula  for  Woodbury's 
Facial  Soap.  Because  of  its  wonderfully 
beneficial  effect  on  the  skin — its  helpful- 
ness in  correcting  common  skin  troubles 


and  keeping  the  complexion  smooth  and 
soft — thousands  of  beautiful  women  en- 
trust their  skin  to  its  care. 

Around  every  cake  is  wrapped  a  booklet 
of  famous  treatments  giving  the  right  care 
for  different  types  of  skin.  Get  a  cake  of 
Woodbury's  today  and  find  the  right  treat- 
ment for  youT  skin.  Begin  using  it  tonight. 
Let  Woodbury's  help  you,  as  it  has  helped 
so  many  thousands  of  women,  to  gain  and 
keep  the  charm  of  "a  skin  you  love  to 
touch." 

Send  for  the  delightful  Woodbury  set,  containing  a  trial 
cake  of  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap,  Facial  Cream  and  Powder, 
Cold  Cream,  treatment  booklet,  and  directions  for  the  new 
complete  Woodbury  Facial.  Enclose  lo  cents  and  your 
name  and  address.  The  Andrew  Jergens  Co.,  2219  Alfred 
St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  ©  1929.  The  A.  J.  Co. 


Every  advertisement  in  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 
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EW  DiCTURES 


c/V  ■""' 


•O,  this  is  not  a  bellhop  scolding  you  for  asking  too 
much  ice  in  211.     Nor  is  it  a  chorus  boy  tricked 
"N^_^     out  for  a  musical  comedy  bit.     It  is  Marion 
Davies,  blonde  hair  craftily  hidden,  ready  for  a  song  and 
dance  in  the  "Hollywood  Revue  of  1929" 


Ball 


/^  J  JONDER  what  makes  Mrs.  Gilbert  look  so  dreamy?   Maybe  Jack  has  run  down  to  the 

m/\/   corner  store  for  some  pipe  tobacco,  and  the  Httle  woman  is  thinking  of  his  laughing 

/^  r        eyes  and  big  smile.    Ina  Claire  doesn't  often  look  like  this,  for  she's  every  bit  as  snappy 

and  peppy  as  her  vivid  husband,  who  is  in  private  life  every  bit  as  athletic  as  Doug  is  in  movies 


Cannona 


^"T^ERSONAL  appearances  by  the  stars  often  turn  out  to  be  an  unhappy  boomerang,  but 

/      Dolores  Del  Rio's  have  been  an  absolute  triumph.    Photoplay's  mail  bags  have  been 

jammed  with  letters  from  New  Orleans  and  Pittsburgh  and  Washington  singing  the  praises 

of  the  charm  and  beauty  of  the  lovely  star  of  "Evangeline."    Come  and  see  US  sometime,  Dolo! 


/T'S  a  great  pleasure  to  print  Leatrice  Joy's  picture  this  month,  because  everyone's  so  happy 
over  her  new  successes.    Leatrice  was  one  of  Hollywood's  smart  girls  when  the  talkies  came 
along.    She  packed  her  little  grip  and  went  right  off  on  a  long  vaudeville  tour.    And  maybe 
audiences  didn't  love  her!     Now  she  is  busy  and  happy  out  at  First  National 


Ruth  HarriclL  Loui^ 


C  'y     HIS  girl  will  go  singing  down  the  ages  as  the  first  operetta  star  of  the  audible  screen,  so 
/       you  had  better  save  this  picture  as  an  exhibit  in  phonoplay  history.    Carlotta  King  came 
from  the  stage  to  make  "The  Desert  Song"  for  Warners — a  film  that  was  also  to  bring  fame 
to  one  John  Boles.    Now  Carlotta,  much  in  demand,  hits  high  C's  for  M.-G.-M. 


Rlchee 


rHE  smile  that  won  America !    The  first  French  actor  since  Max  Linder  to  win  gobs  of  love 
and  glory  in  American  pictures — the  one  and  only  Maurice  Chevalier,  fascinating  artist 
and  charming  man  of  the  world.  The  Parisian  revue  star  won  a  large  and  growing  pubhi?  with 
Paramount 's  "Innocents  of  Paris."    His  admirers  are  hungrily  awaiting  his  forthconiing  talkie 


oPBeaui 


QUEEN 
STYLE 

Dictates  Charinosette 


Perfect  figure  symmetry    is 

yours  when  you  step  in   this 

new    Charmosette    Gossard.     It 

moulds  the  body  contours  with  new 

ease  . . .  gives  new,  fashionable  lines. 

Actually,  Charmosette  smooths  oflf  pounds 

— not  by  unyielding  force,  but  by  scientific 

proportioning  of  superfluous  flesh. 

Wear  it  daily  ,  .  .  wash  it  daily,  if  you  wish. 
Charmosette  remains  soft  and  pliable,  and  has 
three  times  the  life  of  ordinary  elastic. 

Ask  to  see  this  Gossard  combined  of  Charmosette 

and   lightly   boned  French  batiste.     It  shows  new 

waistline  effect.    Only  $10  —  but  wears  ever  so  long. 


THE  H.  W.  GOSSARD  CO.,  Chicago,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Dallas,  Atlanta,  London,  Toronto,  Sydney,  Buenos  Aires 

Division  o/  AMOciatcci  Apparct  Indiutrfci,  Inc. 
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au  can  nave  mote  pjccttij  cuytiae^. . 
lULtrLcuit  ^penatrLC|  a  cen{  mote  ! 


OIVEAT        IVIOVIE        STUDIOS 
TELL        VOL)       HOW 

l^eep  your  clothes  looking  just  like  new  much 
longer  .  .  .  then,  instead  of  spending  all  your 
clothes  money  replacing  worn-out  things,  you  can 
afford  to  buy  extra  clothes! 

Take  a  "tip"  from  the  movies.  Wardrobe  di- 
rectors of  the  great  studios  have  learned  bv 
experience  how  to  keep  the  lovely  clothes  of  the 
screen  new  looking  twice  as  long  .  .  .  Without 
exception  they  find — "Clothes  keep  that  exqui- 
site, fresh,  new  look  twice  as  long  if  always 
cleansed  in  Lux." 

Now  every  great  movie  studio  in  Hollywood 
insists  on  Lux. 

You,  too.  can  double  the  life  of  pretty  clothes 
. . .  and  so  buy  many  more  clothes  without  spend- 
ing a  cent  more.  Always  use  pure,  safe  Lux.  Avoid 
rubbing  with  cake  soap  .  .  .  avoid  the  harmful 
alkali  found  in  so  many  soaps,  whether  flakes, 
cakes,  chips  or  powder. 


CHARMING  LOUISE  BROOKS  in  a  smart  white 
angorn  suit . . .  This  lovely  stiir,  like  other  stars  and 
all  the  big  studios,  insists  upon  Lux  to  keep  beauti- 
ful clothes  "like  neiv  twice  as  long!"  You.  loo, 
can  keep  clothes  like   new  far  longer  with   Lux! 


L«ver  Bros.  Co. 
Cambridge,  Mafis. 


•■EVERYTHING-/MJ/H 

importcil  negligees  to 
cotton  house  frocks,  can 
be  kept  like  new  so  much 
longer  with  Lux,"  clever 
tcomen  say.  You  don't 
have  to  replace  worn-outa 
so  often — so  you  can  af- 
ford more  pretty  clothes. 


ADR1.-\N. <o.«/ume  direc- 
tor for  Melro-Coldwyn- 
Muyer.  discusses  a  new 
costume  with  Anita  Page 
. .  ."Ife  can't  afford  to  risk 
using  anything  but  Lux," 
Adrian  say  s  ..."  Lux 
cleansing  keeps  clothes 
so  beautifully  neiv." 

Li;X  IS  MADE  by  a 
marvelous  special  proc- 
ess .  .  .  made  whiter  and 
thinner  and  purer  than 
ordinary  soap  . . .  that  is 
why  Lux  keeps  clothes 
like  new  so  much  longer! 
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Close-Ups  tf//^  Long-Shots 

By  James  R.  Quirk 


TAKE  away  our  wine  and  beer. 
Darken  the  movie  screen  and 
mufifle  the  talkies  on  Sundays, 
if  you  can.  Forbid  a  man  to  kiss  his 
own  wife  in  his  own  automobile. 
Snip  all  the  snap  out  of  motion  pic- 
tures with  censorial  shears. 

Come  on,  you  reform-mad  Southern 
bishops  and  Northern  deacons !  Take 
away  our  cigarettes.  Make  necking 
a  capital  offense.  Legislate  us  into 
your  own  privately  owned  heaven.  You  have 
made  the  Spirit  of  '76  as  old-fashioned  as 
Martha  Washington,  anyhow. 

Go  as  far  as  you  like — 

BUT— 

Be  careful  how  you  step  on  the  bunions  of  a 
great  public  idol.  You  may  wish  you'd  tickled 
the  mule's  hind  leg  instead.     For  instance: 

npRAFFIC  OFFICER  OLLIFFE  pinched  a 
-*-  blue-eyed,  blond  boy  for  speeding  over  a 
New  York  bridge  the  other  day.  Now  he 
wishes  he  hadn't,  for  the  pinchee  was  Rudy 
Yallee,  the  crooning  band-leader  who  is  a 
Gotham  god  and  will  soon  smite  the  girls  from 
the  screen. 

"All  the  girls  are  writing  to  bawl  me  out  for 
giving  their  Rudy  a  ticket,"  moans  Officer 
Olliffe.  "  My  phone  rings  day  and  night.  My 
own  girl  friends  are  giving  me  the  air!" 

That's  what  they  think  of  Vallee  in  New 
York.  Look  out  for  him  when  he  hits  the 
screen  in  a  forthcoming  film  called  "The  Vaga- 
bond Lover."  In  Rudy,  a  New  England  boy, 
the  blond  type  comes  into  its  own.  He's  mur- 
derous to  the  girls.    They  adore  him — mob  him 


at  stage  doors.  When  the  men  be- 
gin making  nasty  cracks  about  a 
stage  or  screen  actor  you  can  be  sure 
he's  an  enormous  success  among  the 
women  fans.  And  what  New  York 
men  say  about  the  pretty  Vallee 
would  take  the  kink  out  of  his  marcel ! 

"  OO  and  so  is  the  best  composer  in 
^America  for  that  sort  of  music," 
said  the  chief  executive  of  one  of  the 
Hollywood  studios  during  a  high-powered  con- 
ference on  a  new  picture. 

"Yes- Yes- Yes- Yes- Yes,"  came  the  chorus. 
"Then  get  him,"  ordered  the  chief. 
Wires  to  New  York,  long  distance  telephones 
to  the  composer's  Long  Island  country  house. 
This  went  on  for  eight  weeks. 

Then  someone  found  him  tapping  the  piano 
in  one  of  the  little  studio  bungalows.  He  had 
been  right  there,  on  the  payroll,  for  two  months. 

A  S  this  is  written,  The  Actors'  Equity 
■^  ^-attempt  to  unionize  the  screen  players  in 
Hollywood  has  foozled.  President  Gillmore 
has  issued  a  statement  saying  that  Equity's 
defeat  is  due  to  remarks  by  Honorary  Vice- 
President  Ethel  Barrymore  and  has  retreated  to 
his  New  York  trenches.  Probably  this  is  only  an 
Armistice.  It's  been  a  great  war,  with  much 
smoke  and  screaming,  but  few  dead  and  dying. 
A  few  bulletins  from  the  war  area: 
The  veteran  TuUy  Marshall  being  denounced 
as  "The  Judas  of  Equity"  because  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  said,  "I'll  follow  Equity  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  but  I  wouldn't  follow  Frank 
Gillmore  (Equity's  czar)  around  the  block!" 
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Jetta  Goudal,  the  foreign  actress  who  has  had 
grief  getting  any  work  since  she  won  $31,000  in 
a  suit  against  Cecil  De  Mille,  being  called  "The 
Joan  of  Arc  of  Equity,"  and  shouting,  at  a  pub- 
lic meeting: 

"As  for  quitters,  as  for  scabs,  I  say their 

souls!" 

SMALL  riots.  Suspensions  of  actors  by  the 
union.  Great  open  air  meetings  at  the 
Hollywood  Bowl,  addressed  by  Equity  leaders. 
Worry. 

Conferences  between  producers  and  union 
officers.  Strange  sights  and  sounds  for  work- 
when-you-can  Hollywood. 

And  one  wise  old  man.  When  the  ruckus 
began,  and  shells  began  falling  on  friend  and 
foe,  the  venerable  and  revered  Robert  Edeson 
quietly  retired  to  his  ranch  in  Nevada.  He  has 
friends  in  both  camps.  There,  while  men  and 
women  scream  and  fight,  old  Bob  loafs  in  the 
sun,  speculating  on  the  state  of  his  avocado 
crop. 

Traitor?    No — just  smart! 

THIS  seems  to  be  what  Queen  Ethel,  of  the 
great  House  of  Barrymore,  thinks  of  the 
talking  screen. 

In  a  Hollywood  interview,  she  said:  "I 
could  not  endure  having  these  young  men  in  the 
studios  tell  me  what  to  do.  My  experience  is  so 
much  greater  than  theirs.  Therefore  I  will  not 
appear  in  a  talkie." 

Well,  it's  an  idea.  But  Queen  Ethel  should 
remember  that  there  is  more  than  one  kind  of 
experience. 

UNIVERSAL  PICTURES  paid,  it  is  said, 
$75,000  for  the  screen  rights  to  "All  Quiet 
on  the  Western  Front."  Why  not?  Isn't  it  a 
best  seller?  Won't  the  title  pack  them  in  at  the 
box  office? 

Then  it  was  discovered  that  a  few  slight 
changes  would  have  to  be  made  in  it.  The  hero 
is  not  a  handsome  dog,  just  a  pathetically  in- 
consequential little  German  lad. 

So,  the  report  comes,  the  first  step  is  to 
select  the  husky,  handsome  Norman  Kerry  for 
the  role. 

NOW  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  inject  a 
romance,  a  heroine,  the  necessary  dash 
of  sex  appeal,  a  theme  song,  a  few  German 
villains,  a  plot  or  two,  and  a  few  aeroplane 
crashes. 

Then  throw  all  the  poignant  and  human 
episodes  out  the  window,  and  make  another 
war  story. 

Simple,  this  motion  picture  business. 

I  suggest  as  the  title  of  the  theme  song, 
"  Money,  come  back  to  me." 
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TEN  long  years  have  passed  since  "The 
Miracle  Man"  made  her  a  star,  but  The 
Miracle  Woman  surges  right  on  to  fresh  fame 
and  glory. 

I'm  writing  about  Betty  Compson,  the  great 
picture-saver,  the  eternal  blonde,  the  ever  faith- 
ful and  the  old  reliable — the  wonder  woman  of 
pictures  in  1929. 

Have  you  a  puny,  weak-kneed  little  story  you 
want  to  pep  up  and  invigorate?  Send  for 
Betty. 

Have  you  a  feeble,  experimental  troupe  of 
newcomers  that  need  a  good,  reliable  wheel- 
horse  to  steady  them  before  the  camera?  Just 
give  Betty  a  buzz. 

FOR  Betty  Compson  never  fails.  Ten  years 
a  trouper  before  the  camera,  through  good 
pictures  and  bad,  she  has  touched  nothing  she 
has  failed  to  adorn.  There  should  be  some  sort 
of  a  ten  year  marathon  prize  for  Betty,  this  year 
that  marks  the  tenth  anniversary  of  "The 
Miracle  Man"  that  made  The  Miracle  Woman. 

Ten  years  seem  only  to  have  ripened  Betty 
Compson's  beauty.  Ten  years  have  certainly 
matured  her  talent. 

She  now  reigns  supreme  as  the  greatest 
trouble-shooter  in  pictures — the  one  sure  film- 
saver,  in  these  days  of  mad  microphones  and 
madder  men. 

ECONOMIC  note  on  the  talking  picture: 
Merchants  of  Temple,  Texas,  found  that 
their  Saturday  night  business  had  gone  to  pot, 
or  rather  it  had  moved  to  Paris,  Texas,  about  an 
hour  away  in  a  motor  car.  The  motion  picture 
house  in  Paris  was  showing  talking  and  sound 
pictures.    The  home  town  theater  was  silent. 

Desperate,  the  local  merchants  went  to  the 
theater  owner  and  urged  him  to  put  in  sound 
equipment,  and  when  told. that  he  couldn't 
afford  it  they  not  only  offered  to  finance  him, 
but  at  their  own  expense  rushed  him  to  New 
York  to  avoid  delay  in  getting  his  house 
"wired,"  as  the  trade  calls  it. 

One  month  later  all  was  normal  in  the  Temple 
shops.  The  audience  stayed  in  town  to  see, 
hear  and  buy. 

BY  the  way,  have  you  seen  "The  Cock  Eyed 
World"?  No  story,  just  a  lot  of  hilarious 
episodes.  But  I  enjoyed  it  so  thoroughly  that  I 
sat  through  it  three  times.  It  busted  all  the 
records  of  the  biggest  motion  picture  theater 
in  New  York  sky-high. 

And,  sh-h-h,  it  has  no  theme  song.  Take 
your  grouchy  friend  along. 

If  that  doesn't  make  him  laugh  in  spite  of 
himself,  take  him  to  a  doctor — better  still,  put 
him  out  of  his  misery  by  hitting  him  over  the 
head  with  a  chair. 


Clara  Bow  has  been  engaged  many  times.    The  list  of  loved  and  left  is  staggering.    Now  she 

is  engaged  again,  and  this  time  the  name  is  Harry  Richman.    Clara  believes  he  is  the  right 

man.    But  is  he?    Or  is  he  just  another  playboy? 

Ampty  Hearted 


By 

Lois  Shirley 


Harry  Richman  arrived  at  the  psycho- 
logical moment  in  Clara  Bow 's  life 


r 


Someone  who  would 


'F  I  could  only  find  the  right  \x 
give  ME  something!" 

"I'm  unhappy,  desolate.  My  mind  goes  on  even  when 
"my  body  sleeps.  I've  always  given.  I've  had  no  child- 
hood. My  mother's. illness.  Her  horrible  death.  The  demands 
that  have  always,  alwaxs  been  made  upon  me.  But  I  could  be 
happy,  I  believe,  if  I  could  find  the  right  man. " 

Just  a  few  weeks  after  Clara  Bow  made  these  remarks  the 
papers  announced  that  she  had  found  the  right  man.  Gay 
photographs  of  the  couple  showed  a  smiling,  vivacious  Clara 
and  an  entranced  young  man  called  Harry  Richman. 

In  New  York  and  the  other  large  cities  Richman  is  known. 
The  owner  of  a  night  club.  Radio  and  phonograph  singer. 
Co-respondent  in  the  Bill  Hayworth  divorce.  One  time 
rumored  engaged  to  Ann  Pennington.  And  again  to  Lily 
Damita. 

But  Clara  is  world  famous.  Clara  is  known  wherever  motion 
pictures  are  shown.  She  typifies  every  woman's  suppressed 
desire.  And  her  amours  are  discussed  as  fluently  in  Medicine 
Hat  as  they  are  in  Beverly  Hills. 

Well,  here  is  Clara  with  a  new  boy  friend.  There  have 
already  been  \'ictor  Fleming,  Gary  Cooper,  Gilbert  Roland, 
the  MuUer  brothers,  Morley  Drury  and  a  number  of  others. 
Now  it's  Harry  Richman.  Heigh-ho,  Clara  has  another  boy 
friend. 

But  Clara  needs  more  than  a  bo)'  friend.  She  needs,  in  her 
own  words,  a  man  "who  can  give  ME  something." 

Clara  running  restless  fingers  through  her  flame  colored  hair 
(You've  never  seen  such  hair.  It's  red.  Just  red  red).  Miserable 
as  a  caged  tigress.    Discontented  as  a  cowboy  on  Broadway. 


Unhappy  Clara.    Clara  who  has  given  too  much  of  herself  to 
her  father,  to  her  friends  and  to  the  camera  she  serves. 

On  the  little  table  by  her  bed  stand  rows  of  bottles  of  sed- 
atives put  there  to  lull  her  active,  restless,  undisciplined  brain. 
Maybe  Clara  has  worked  too  hard.  jNIaybe  she  has  lived  too 
hard.  She  thinks  too  much,  undoubtedly,  yet  she  knows 
nothing  actually  of  the  art  of  thinking.  She  strives  for  some 
vague,  far  off  tftopia  where  her  mind  may  be  lulled  and  her 
tired  little  body  may  rest. 

SHE  wants  much  in  a  strange,  groping  fashion.  Some  indefin- 
able Eros,  perhaps.  Cheated  by  life,  a  slave  to  work,  a  slave 
to  desire,  she  knows  that  there  is  more  to  fife  than  work  and 
play,  but  she  doesn't  know  what  it  is.  Clara  has  dissipated 
her  energies,  given  too  much. 

Clara  Bow  is  not  wealthy.  Her  salary  has  never  been  what 
her  magnetism  at  the  box  ofiice  warranted.  She  now  earns 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars  a  week  while  other  stars,  not  half 
as  popular  as  she,  make  from  five  to  ten  thousand.  Of  material 
things  she  wants  very  little.  A  slight  measure  of  happiness  is 
all  she  wants,  so  she  says. 

"I  always  want  to  cry,"  she  said  (her  hands  never  still, 
her  lean  sen;iti\is  fingers  running  through  her  hair).  "I  could 
cry  any  minute.  It  all  seems  so  silh'.  I  don't  want  much — 
God  knows!  I  don't  spend  anything  on  my  clothes.  I  haven't 
any  imposing  mansions.  Just  a  simple  house  in  Beverly  Hills 
and  a  little  shack  at  Malibou.  I  can  take  my  friends  down 
there.  I  take  the  people  I  like.  E.xtra  girls.  Prop  boys.  Kids 
I  used  to  know.    They're  regular. 

"Everybody  criticizes  me  for   [please  turn  to  p.age  128] 
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y^hey  Must  Suffer 


Esther  Ralston  peddles  her  way  to  slenderness 
on  a  stationary  bicycle,  but  Carol  Lombard 
prefers  to  have  Sylvia,  the  famed  masseuse, 
pinch  her  to  perfection.  Whether  you  take  your 
punishment  sitting  up  or  lying  down  matters 
not,  so  long  as  the  fat  goes 


Sylvia  can  put  you  to  sleep  quicker  than  a  shot 
of  Hollywood  gin.  She  works  first  on  the 
nerves,  and  after  that  tackles  the  fatty  tissue. 
But  you  can  see  by  Alice  White's  face  that  it's 
no  laughing  matter.  Sylvia's  deft  fingers 
mean  business  and  no  foolin' ! 
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It  takes  twenty-four 
hours  a  day — every  day 
— to  keep  that  school- 
girl complexion  from 
growing  up! 


BEAUTY! 
To  you  and  me  the  word  conjures  up  a  delightful 
picture  of  a  slim,  lovely  girl,  in  an  organdie  frock  and 
a  picture  hat,  seated  in  a  sunlit  garden. 

But  to  the  cinema  stars  who  have  capitalized  their  charms 
it  means  vital  hours  slashed  out  of  their  lives,  hours  of 
torture,  hours  of  both  mental  and  physical  agony.  Long, 
important  hours! 

Beauty  is  a  jealous,  demanding  goddess  with  her  three 
handmaidens,  iloney,  Courage  and  Time. 

Shining,  wavy  hair,  well  kept  hands  with  slim,  long 
fingernails,  trim  ankles,  well  shod  feet,  rounded,  firm  cheeks, 
lithe  bodies,  bright  expressions,  long  lashes,  eyebrows  like 
swallows'  wings.  And  more.  Much,  much  more.  To  these 
the  stars  are  slaves.  It  is  all  for  the  sake  of  beauty.  You 
see  the  finished  result.  The  stars  must  consider  every 
minute  detail. 

You  see  the  stars  on  the  screen.  Lovely,  charming, 
gracious,  beautiful.  But  how  do  they  get  that  way?  How 
do  they  remain  beautiful?  They  give  to  the  goddess  days 
of  their  lives,  thousands  of  dollars  of  their  income  and  rare, 
fine  courage,  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 

Lack  lustre  eyes,  a  lumpy  figure,  sagging  face  muscles 
and  tiny  mouth  wrinkles  are  the  frightful  gargoyles  that 
haunt  their  dreams. 

Beauty!    The  stars  must  hate  the  very  word. 

Beauty!    Before  the  camera,  dining  in  public,  making 


To  Be  Beautiful 


By 

Katherine  Albert 


David  Mir  has  installed  this  complicated  elec- 
tric facial  machine  in  his  Hollywood  shop. 
Here  you  see  Mr.  Mir,  Julia  Dorrance  and 
Gesta  Berg,  Mir's  partner,  making  lovely  Edna 
Murphy  lovelier  than  ever 


Make-up  is  of  vital  importance.  Cecil  Holland, 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  makeup  expert,  is  work- 
ing on  Dorothy  Sebastian,  blending  her  under- 
eye  shading  into  the  rest  of  her  complexion  with 
a  chamois  pencil 


YOU  see  the  stars  on  the  screen — charm- 
ing, gracious,  beautiful.  But  how  do 
they  get  that  way?  How  do  they  remain 
beautiful? 

The  daily  task  of  keeping  beautiful  in 
Hollywood  is  never  finished.  And  for  each 
advancing  year,  beauty  demands  more  time, 
more  courage  and  more  money. 

Any  woman  can  be  beautiful  if  she  has 
these  three  essentials — money,  courage,  and 
time.  They  have  the  first  two.  They  make 
the  third. 


personal  appearances,  even  chatting  with  their  friends,  the 
stars  must  be  beautiful — ever  beautiful. 

A  round,  firm  face  is  essential,  since  the  camera  really  lies. 
It  exaggerates.  The  average  close-up  magnifies  the  subject 
fifty  times.  That  means  that  every  tiny  wrinkle  appears 
on  the  screen  fifty  times  deeper  than  it  is! 

Do  the  stars  ever  long  to  lead  normal  lives?  Do  they  ever 
yearn  to  relax,  to  become  just  ordinary  plain  women  for  a 
week?  But  one  week  of  carelessness  might  leave  a  brilliant 
career  a  dull,  ugly,  blighted  thing. 

Massages,  facials,  diets,  manicures,  marcels.  Ever  demand- 
ing. Ever  constant.  A  star  must  be  lovely  every  day,  every 
hour.  She  must  face  the  continual  grind  and  give  to  it  money, 
courage  and  time.  And,  by  the  way,  any  woman  can  be  beautiful 
if  she  has  these  three  essentials. 

Alice  White  took  a  six  weeks'  course  of  massages  from  the 


You  don't  have  to  bake  for  hours  in  the  sun  to 
lose  that  old-fashioned  lily  white  skin.  Raquel 
Torres  covers  her  skin  with  sun-tan  makeup 
before  going  for  a  swim  in  the  Pacific.  But  even 
this  takes  time 
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There   can   be  no  stop-over  in   the  search 


ipni 


Esther  Ralston  considers  crew  training  an  invaluable  asset,  figurative- 
ly speaking.     No  gym  is  complete  without  a  rowing  machine.    And 
the  chic  costume  does  a  lot  for  the  mental  attitude!  * 


famous  Sylvia.  A  treatment  a  day.  A  two-hour  treatment. 
Ten  dollars  a  massage.  And  she  had  to  grin  and  bear  it  when 
the  tlesh  was  literally  pinched  from  her  body.  The  hours  she 
spent  were  taken  from  her  recreation  time  because  she  was 
working  at  the  studio  from  eight  in  the  morning  until  seven 
or  eight  at  night. 

Money,  courage  and  time. 

Lila  Lee,  in  an  attempt  to  become  modishly  tanned,  was 
sun-burned  and  blistered  instead.  She  had  to  work  the  ne.xt 
da\'.  Make-up  could  not  cover  up  the  blisters,  so  the  skin  was 
literally  peeled  off  her  face,  leaving  it  raw  and  tender. 

OXE  lovely  star  has  crooked  teeth  that  cannot  be  perma- 
nently straightened  by  a  dentist.  Before  she  appears  before 
the  camera  she  wears  a  brace  back  of  them  all  night.  Few 
hardy  men  would  be  courageous  enough  to  suffer  the  torture 
of  it. 

Another  w'orld  famous  star  had  a  scar  on  her  left  cheek. 
Every  scene  had  to  be  played  so  that  the  scar  would  not  show. 
She  was  constantl}'  on  the  alert,  ever  watchful  to  conce;il  the 
defect. 

A  certain  beauty  is  lovely  in  spite  of  a  slight  cast  in  one 
eye.  She  must  never  relax  her  eyes  except  in  sleep.  She  has 
learned  the  trick  of  keeping  them  straight  by  thinking  of  them 
every  waking  second!    Literally! 

Another  favorite  has  thick  ankles.  She  wears  heavy  leather 
braces  while  she  is  asleep. 

It  is  a  constant  source  of  mental  and  physical  worr>'  and  work. 

The  stars  actually  average  three  hours  a  day  for  beauty's 
sake.  I  say  average,  for  some  days  they  devote  union  hours 
to  their  cause.  Three  hours  a  day  is  a  conservative  estimate. 
But  three  hours  a  day  is  about  six  weeks  out  of  the  year.  Six 
weeks  a  year  devoted  to  the  grim  goddess  of  charm! 

It  is  true  that  many  society  women  spend  an  equal  amount 
of  time  in  order  to  appear  w"eU  groomed.  But  these  women 
have  nothing  else  to  do.  The  picture  star  must  steal  her 
beauty  moments  away  from  a  day  crowded  with  tedious  work 
on  the  sets. 

The  expense  is  impossible  to  estimate.  It  runs  into  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  Even  the  ordinary  treatments  in  Hollywood 
are  costly.  A  marcel  or  a  finger  wave  is  a  dollar  and  a  half  or 
two-fifty  with  a  shampoo.  And  two  of  these  a  week  are  neces- 
sary. Manicures  are  a  dollar  at  the  shops,  although  most  of 
the  picture  girls  have  their  own  manicurists  who  come  to 


their  homes.  A  manicure  a  day 
is  essential.  An  eyebrow  pluck 
is  a  dollar.  Ordinary  facials  are 
five  dollars.  Steam  baths  and 
mud  packs  run  from  ten  to  fifteen 
dollars.  And  this  is  only  the 
everyday  grind  of  beauty.  This 
does  not  include  the  "special" 
treatments. 

David  Mir,  whose  mother  was 
the  cousin  of  the  ill-fated  Rus- 
sian Empress,  has  grown  tired  of 
acting  and  opened  a  shop  in 
Hollywood  that  specializes  in  elec- 
tric facials  that  do  away  with  the 
need  of  the  plastic  surgeon's 
knife.  Most  of  the  stars  in  his 
care  take  three  treatments  a 
week.  They  cost  ten  dollars  a 
treatment. 

Hollywood  is  a  small  town  with 
its  lazy  boulevards  and  its  low- 
flung  buildings  open  to  the  sun, 
but  it  supports,  and  supports 
well,  one  hundred  and  twenty-, 
five  beauty  parlors! 

The  plastic  surgeons  are  as 
thick  as  their  operations  are  pain- 
ful. The  world  knows  what 
Molly  O'Day  suffered  from  an 
operation  that  slashes  off  pounds 
of  flesh.  It  is  no  secret  that  Helen 
Ferguson,  Ruth  Taylor,  Adamae 
Vaughan,  Mrs.  Sydney  Chaplin, 
JMrs.  Tom  Mix  and  others  have  had  their  noses  altered. 

But  a  plastic  operation  is  done  once  and  is  over.  Torturous 
at  the  time,  often  fringing  on  distressing  after  eft'ects,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  something  that  may  be  done  and  completed. 
The  daily  task  of  keeping  beautiful  in  Hollywood  is  never 
finished.  ,\nd  for  each  advancing  year  beauty  demands  more 
time,   more  courage  and  more  money. 

After  a  survev  of  all  the  studios  w-hich  included  more  than 


The  business  of  acquiring  a  tan  should  be  gone 
about  carefully  and  systematically,  according 
to  Evelyn  Brent.  Cover  the  skin  with  a  film  of 
olive  oil  and  expose  for  only  a  few  minutes  at 
first 


for  beauty.    Every  pause  means  a  wrinkle 


Mary  Brian  brings  back  the  sparkle  to  tired  eyes  by  applying  cotton  moistened  with  witch  hazel  and  resting  for 
fifteen  minutes.     She  follows  this  with  a  gentle  massage  and  rotary  exercises 


a  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  prominent  women  stars  I  discovered 
that  eighty-eight  "touch  up"  their  hair.  These  are  mostly 
blondes.  True,  there  are  natural  blondes  in  Hollywood  as 
there  are  in  Keokuk  but  their  lovely  tresses  do  not  register 
with  the  fiendish  camera.  There  is  too  much  red  in  a  blonde's 
hair.  The  camera  decides  to  make  red  go  black,  therefore 
golden  hair  must  be  an  almost  white  gold  to  look  as  beautiful 
as  it  should  on  the  screen. 

If  you  have  ever  just  once  "touched  up"  your  hair  a  bit 
you  know  what  the  continual  keeping  at  it  means.  But  you 
may  let  the  roots  grow  out  half  an  inch  or  so  without  bothering. 
Not  a  picture  star!  Every  week  demands  an  e.vpert  coiffeur 
with  his  dyes  and  tiny  brushes. 

Comparatively  few  of  the  stars  have  permanent  waves 
(there  are,  of  course,  ex'ceptions)  but  they  don't  know  when 
they  might  be  called  upon  to  play  a  role  that  requires  straight 
hair,  so  they  have  a  daily  marcel  instead  of  a  permanent. 
The  constant  use  of  the  iron 
makes  regidar  hot  oil  treatments 
necessary. 

I  could  go  on  for  pages  about 
the  little  things,  the  little  con- 
stant gestures  that  you  and  I  do 
bu  t  that  you  and  I  may  stop  doing 
whenever  we  choose.  A  star 
can't  stop.  When  she  gives  up 
minute  personal  care  she  might 
as  well  tear  up  her  contract. 


IN  Hollywood  there  are  famous 
specialists  whose  duty  it  is 
to  give  treatments  almost  prohi- 
bitive to  the  average  person. 

I  have  mentioned  Sylvia  Ul- 
beck  before.  You  remember  her 
famous  court  entanglement  with 
Mae  Murray.  And  I'll  wager 
that  without  Sylvia,  Mae  would 
not  have  as  beautiful  a  figure  as 
now  characterizes  her. 

Sjdvia  is  at  present  under  con- 
tract to  Pathe.  Each  week  the 
same  fingers  that  pinch  off  flesh 
tear  open  a  pay  envelope  which 
contains  a  check  for  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  and  she  still  has 
the  right  to  take  outside  patients. 

Although  a  Scandinavian, 
Sylvia  is  no  ordinary  Swedish 
masseuse.  She  has  taken  de- 
grees abroad  and  has  worked 
with  world  famous  doctors.  She 
is    young    and    attractive,    al- 


Anita  Page  keeps  her  skin  fresh  and 
youthful  by  applying  ice  daily.  Here 
she  shows  you  the  best  way  to  smooth 
out  the  wrinkles  and  get  rid  of  that 
tired  feeling 


though  the  mother  of  a  twenty-five  year  old  boy.  Her  face  is 
vivacious  and  her  fingers  are  magic.  The  greatest  stars  in  the 
business  have  known  her  electric  touch. 

Among  the  women  (and  she  takes  men,  too)  there  are 
Norma  Shearer,  Mae  Murray,  Ina  Claire,  Alice  White,  Colleen 
Moore,  Ruth  Chatterton,  Norma  Talmadge,  Gloria  Swanson, 
Sue  Carol,  Marie  Dressier,  Laura  Hope  Crews,  Hedda  Hopper, 
\'irginia  Valli,  Laura  La  Plante,  Anna  Q.  Nilsson,  Carol  Lom- 
bard and  Mary  Duncan.    And  every  star  sings  her  praises. 

Her  office  at  Pathe  is  filled  with  flowers.  Photographs  with 
enthusiastic  messages  scrawled  across  them  paper  her  walls, 
and  by  the  time  you  read  this  Sylvia  will  be  in  Europe  devoting 
her  entire  time  to  Gloria  Swanson. 

Sylvia,  by  her  miracles  of  touch,  can  put  you  to  sleep  quicker 
than  a  shot  of  Hollywood  gin. 

"The  picture  girls  need  more  attention  than  anj'one  else," 
she  said.    "They  work  under  such  a  terrific  nervous  strain. 

Their  eyes  are  always  open  and 
alert.  Their  ears  are  tense  with 
listening  for  every  word  from 
the  director.  Their  mouths  are 
contorted  in  their  emotional 
scenes. 

"Therefore,  I  first  work  on 
their  nerves.  For  excess  fat,  I  go 
straight  to  the  glands.  First,  I 
attempt  to  calm  them,  to  bring 
them  rest  during  busy  days. 

"  A  RE  the  treatments  pain- 
./Vful?"  Sylvia  shrugged  her 
shoulders.  "Well,  my  dear,  fat 
has  to  be  pinched  off.  There's  no 
other  way.  But  what  woman 
wouldn't  suffer  a  bit  for 
beauty?" 

Yes,  you  and  I  would  suffer 
a  BIT  for  beauty.  But  our  suf- 
fering is  optional.  A  star  MUST 
sufl'er  for  beauty.    It  is  her  job. 

"I  tell  you,  darling,"  Sylvia 
went  on.  "I  can  build  bodies. 
I  take  off  a  little  here  and  put 
it  on  there.  Look  what  I  did 
with  Alice  White. " 

The  story  of  the  ugly  duckling 
who  makes  one  trip  to  the 
beauty  parlor,  suddenly  blos- 
soms out  in  new  clothes  and 
leaves  masculine  hearts  quiver- 
ing in  her  well-shod  wake  is  not 
as  ridiculous  as  it  sounds.  The 
[please  turn  to   page    135] 
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rHE   first  camera  appearance  of   Doug  and  Mary  in  William 
Shakespeare's  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew."    United  Artists  is 
billing  it  as  "the  original  sheik  story."    Petruchio,  mad  gentle- 
man of  Verona,  still  tames  Katharina,  beautiful  shrew  of  Padua 
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More  and  Bigger  Masterpieces!''  the  cry  as  geniuses 

lock-step  from  cell  to  cell 

By 

Leonard   Hall 


IN  the  mass  production  of  standartlized  goods  Hollywood 
has  it  all  over  Detroit  like  a  tent.     It  produces  more  gas  and 
hot  air  than  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland  and  the  rest  of  the  Soot- 
and-Clinker  Belt  combined. 
Let  those  soft  and  gullible  souls  who  think  of  the  film  colony 
as  the  haunt  of  the  dreamer  and  the  Mecca  of  the  great  artists 
draw  another  card.    They  are  holding  a  soiled  deuce. 

In  the  dear,  dead  days,  they  tell  me,  Hollywood  was  a  sunny, 
languid  town,  day-dreaming  near  the  sapphire  sea.  Pictures 
were  lazily  planned  and  produced  by  the  pose-and-knock-off, 
or  \'awn-and-stretch,  method. 

But  that's  all  over  now.    Big  Business  and  its  hired  men.  The 
Organized  Talents,  have  come  to  filmland.     And  the  whistle 
blows,    and    the    time    clock    is    punched,    and    the    hands 
lock-step  into  the   big 
foundries,  just  as  though 
they  were  making  gadgets 
and   widgets   instead   of 
your  entertainment   and 
mine. 

Wall  Street  has  helped. 
The  talkies  have  pushed 
competition  to  the  point 
where  it  is  root,  hog,  or 
die. 


SO,  at  eight  o'clock  every 
morning,  ten  thousand 
alarm  clocks  clang  and  the 
writers  faU  out  of  bed. 
Kneeling,  they  pray  that 
their  options  will  be  taken 
up.  At  eight-thirty  they 
are  squirting  grape  fruit 
passed  by  the  National 
Board  of  Citrus  Censors. 
And  at  nine  o'clock, 
dressed  in  the  prescribed 
costume  of  ice  cream 
pants,  blue  coats  and  white 
carnations,  they  are  in 
their  cubby  holes — pencils 
poised  for  the  whistle  that 
starts  the  day's  llow  of 
commercial  genius. 

Did  I  say  genius?  I 
take  it  back.  Hollywood 
doesn't  want  or  need  it 
just  now,  unless  it  can  be 
converted  into  the  great 
cry  of  the  hour  —  Usable 
Stufi. 

Illustrated    by 

Ken  Chamberlain 
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This  Handsome  Gentleman  used  to  be  a  Big  Shot  in 

the  Writing  Racket.    Now,  in  his  Hollywood  cell,  he 

grinds  out  Usable  Stuff  for  the  movie  mills.    Here 

he  is,  badly  stuck  for  an  Idea 


The  demand  for  talkie  dialogue  has  done  funny  things.  Take 
one  mighty  foundry,  for  instance.  In  its  penal  colony  of  pla\  - 
Wrights  are  such  ill-assorted  fish  as  John  Howard  Lawson,  most 
radical  of  dramatists;  Willard  Mack,  cleverest  of  hack  writers 
for  the  .\merican  theater;  Crane  Wilbur,  who  specializes  in 
melodramas  and  shockers  for  the  popular  trade,  and  Edwin 
Justus  i\Iayer,  the  most  brilliant  writer  of  dialogue  in  active 
practice  in  America.  And  they  all  look,  act  and  talk  alike. 
The  factory  spirit  has  them — they  are  just  four  more  hands 
in  the  mammoth  rolling  mill  that  grinds  fast,  but  very  small. 

IN  the  New  Hollywood,  its  sunlight  filtered  through  factorj' 
smoke  and  its  peace  shattered  by  the  clanking  of  the  Talent 
Mills,  the  laborers  move  in  herds. 

If  you  fans  have  an  idea 
that  the  artist  who  writes 
your  movies  sits  dreaming, 
alone,  in  a  picturesque 
shack  high  above  the 
Pacific,  and  woos  the  Muse 
in  sacred  solitude,  you'll 
just  have  to  take  another 
aspirin. 

And  the  same  goes  for 
the  inspired  geniuses  who 
bat  out  those  classic  gems 
of  musical  art  known  as 
"theme  songs." 

On  the  contrary,  the 
bosses  herd  them. 

They  live  and  work  in 
studio  colonies,  like  con- 
victs, diet  faddists  and 
half-cracked  radicals  in 
the  ways  of  life  and  love. 

No  matter  if  they  work 
best  in  a  quiet  room  away 
from  the  heart  of  the 
world.  What  boots  it  if 
their  talent  flowers  finest 
looking  at  an  ocean,  or  a 
tree,  or  a  Bull  Durham 
sign?  When  they  report 
for  duty  at  the  studios, 
they  are  issued  a  pencil, 
a  dozen  sheets  of  white 
paper,  and  a  typewriter, 
and  are  assigned  cells  in 
the  writers'  corral  of  the 
place. 

Each  cubicle  bears  a 
name  on  the  door  —  that 
of  its  present  inmate. 
With  the  trick  short-term 

[  PLEASE  TURN  TO 
PAGE  140  ] 
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Looking  across  the  gates  of  Bill  Hart's  ranch  at  Newhall.    Here,  but  for  domestic  tribulations, 
Bill's  little  boy.  Bill,  Jr.,  now  seven,  would  be  playing  happily 


W: 


"ILL  you  kiss  your  daddy  goodbye,  son?"  Bill  Hart 
asked  his  boy. 

"I  will  if  you  don't  cry  again,"  said  the  little 
fellow.  He  was  only  three  then,  but  he  knew  that 
something  pretty  terrible  was  tearing  the  heartstrings  of  the 
gaunt,  thin-lipped  man  who  was  on  his  knees  before  him.  Bill 
Hart  clasped  the  little  son  he  had  not  held  in  his  arms  since  the 
sixth  day  of  the  boy's  life,  and  composed  his  features  with  all 
the  strength  he  could  summon.  "Goodbye,  son,"  he  said.  "Be 
a  good  boy." 

That  meeting  was  hail  and  farewell,  for  William  S.  Hart  has 
never  seen  his  boy  since. 
That  was  four  years  ago.  It 
was  Bill  Hart,  Jr.'s  third 
birthday.  I  took  the  baby 
from  his  party  to  make  a 
brief  call  on  his  father.  I 
tremble  now  when  I  think 
of  my  boldness,  for  at  that 
time  I  was  not  acquainted 
with  Bill  Hart. 

I  came  forth  shaken  to 
the  soul.  There  was  a  feel- 
ing that  I  had  trespassed  in 
the  sanctuary  of  a  human 
heart,  a  heart  wounded  al- 
most unto  death.  Like 
others,  I  had  wondered 
what  lay  behind  the  silence 
and  mystery  of  this  man. 

No  accusation  had  ever 
drawn  forth  an  answer,  only 
silence.  Now  the  reason  be- 
came clear.  There  was  that 
little  golden -haired  boy  with 
his  father's  face.  He  would 
grow  up  to  bear  an  honored 
name.  Bill  Hart  was  seeing 
to  that  in  his  own  way  .  .  . 
and  I  understood  for  the 
first  time  that  a  great  heart 
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Bill   Hart  and   his  wife,   Winifred   Westover,   in 

happier  days,  before  they  separated.  Little  did  they 

dream  then  of  trouble.    It  broke  Bill's  heart  to 

part  with  his  son 


in  its  wisdom  had  seen  beyond  selfishness  to  renunciation. 
Two  years  later,  in  a  windswept  pass  in  the  mountains  beyond 
Truckee,  I  met  Bill  Hart  again.  It  was  bitter  cold,  for  it  was 
February  in  the  Sierras.  The  deputies  seeking  to  serve  Hart 
with  his  wife's  divorce  papers  had  consented  to  take  a  rather 
frozen  but  ambitious  female  reporter  from  Reno  along. 

"We  just  didn't  hitch, "saidBill  .  .  .  and  the  world  wondered 
and  did  not  understand  why  he  gave  no  sign.  Bill  Hart  went 
home  to  a  sickbed  and  lay  in  danger  of  his  life.  It  was  not  all 
cold  weather  that  did  that.  There  was  something  in  that  face 
that  was  not  the  cold,  that  day  in  the  mountain  pass.  There  are 

some  riddles  in  life  that  two 
guns  are  powerless  against. 
Brokendreams,  forinstance. 

YO  U  see  there  was  a  group 
of  trees  on  a  hillside  that 
would  never  see  a  little  boy 
playing  Indian  with  his  tipi 
pitched  under  their  shade, 
as  the  little  boy's  father  had 
dreamed.  There  is  the  little 
boy,  but  he  lives  in  an 
apartment  in  Hollywood, 
and  his  father  walks  alone 
under  those  trees.  The 
apartment  is  luxurious,  due 
to  the  father's  generosity, 
but  there  are  only  women 
there — not  any  father,  not 
tipis,  and  trees  and  God's 
great  outdoors,  where  a  lit  tie 
boy  can  play  Indian  and 
listen  to  his  father's  stories 
of  his  own  boyhood,  and  his 
Indian  friends. 

Somewhere  in  the  Divine 
Weaver's  plan,  is  the  reason 
that  domestic  tragedy  had 
to  come  to  BiU  Hart.  A 
dream  of  a  home  had  sus- 


Bill  Hart,  the  lonely 
star,  wants  to  return 
to  the  screen  after 
his  long  absence. 
And  fans  want  him 
back 

By 

Rosalind 
Shaffer 


tained  him  through  all  the  years  when  he 
had  been  battling  his  way  towards  recogni- 
tion on  the  stage,  and  again  on  the  screen. 
He  had  his  little  family,  his  mother  and  sis- 
ters, who  battled  poverty  with  him  and 
helped  hearten  him  to  win  the  great  fame 
that  is  his  today.  A  home  of  his  own  had  to 
wait  for  material  success;  a  home  that  he  had 
visioned  through  the  years,  with  children, 
and  a  wife  and  mother  who  would  hold  the 
sacred  trust  of  building  a  home  higher  than 
any  passing  glorj'  of  career  or  fame. 

THERE  were  plenty  of  women  ready  to 
help  Bill  Hart  make  that  dream  come 
true.  Nothing  of  a  gallant  about  him,  yet 
Hart's  charm  was  so  potent  that  one  society 
woman  of  prominence,  who  had  never  seen 
him  except  on  the  screen,  was  willing  to  give 
up  her  home  and  her  husband,  if  she  could 
have  gained  the  slightest  hearing  with  Hart.  This  case  is 
known  to  me  personally;  there  were  others  as  well. 

When  Pola  Negri  came  to  Hollywood  it  was  not  long  before 
the  exotic  and  beautiful  cyclone  was  telling  reporters,  "JNly 
beeg  strong  he-man  of  the  Wes',  he  will  protec'  little  Pola." 

Before  this  time.  Norma  Talmadge  had  become  aware  of  the 
inscrutable  charm  of  the  strong  silent  man,  and  blushingly  ad- 
mitted tointimates  that  she  was  going  to  marry  William  S.  Hart. 

Years  before  that,  a  lovers'  quarrel  had  separated  Bill  Hart 
and  Louise  Dresser.  If  you  question  Bill  about  all  the  lovely 
women  who  have  cared  for  him,  he  looks  embarrassed,  tugs  at  a 
tuft  of  his  hair  and  says  laughingly,  "Well,  you  see,  they  all  got 
wise  to  me,  I  just  didn't  measure  up,  I  reckon."  He  kept 
steadily  searching  for  one  who  would  put  aside  ambition  for 
him,  and  be  a  wife  and  mother. 

Prince  Charming  married  Cinderella,  lea\dng  all  the  prin- 
cesses and  ladies  of  the  court  to  weep,  but  something  went 
wrong,  for  the  golden  coach  changed  back  to  a  pumpkin,  the 
glass  slipper  was  broken  and  the  ashes  were  cold.  Five  months 
found  the  ends  of  the  rainbow  together. 

Shortly  after  this,  business  troubles  arose.  Methods  were 
shifting  in  the  rapidly  growing  picture  industry.  Can  you 
imagine  Bill  Hart  wearing  white  kid  and  patent  leather  riding 
boots?  .And  white  serge  tailored  riding  clothes  with  black  satin 
piping?  And  a  white  sombrero  with  white  kid  gauntlets?  No 
— and  neither  could  he.  That  was  why  Bill  Hart  did  not  go  on 
with  his  film  work.  His  producers  demanded  that  Bill,  who  was 
then  a  producer,  give  up  all  say  about  his  pictures,  his  stories, 
and  his  work,  and  become  simply  an  actor,  subject  to  dictates 
from  folks  in  New  York  who  never  saw  an  Indian  nor  a  cowboy. 

"I  have  faith  to  keep  with  the  public,"  said  Bill.  "Do you 


A  brand  new  picture  of  Bill  Hart  himself.    The  two-gun 
man  of  the  films  hasn't  changed 


think  I  could  do  fake  stuff  for  all  those  little  boys,  and  the  big 
ones  too,  who  have  learned  to  love  my  pictures?  No,  I'll  quit 
first.  Do  you  think  I  could  go  among  my  Indian  friends  with- 
out hanging  my  head  in  shame,  if  I  presented  them  falsely  to 
the  public?  They  could  never  understand  my  doing  such  a 
thing,  because  they  know  that  I  know  better." 

WITH  his  dreams  of  a  home  gone  glimmering  and  the  con- 
flict between  Hart's  ideals  of  sincerity  in  his  work  and  the 
new  efticiency  methods  of  the  industry.  Hart  sought  retirement. 

Only  his  most  intimate  friends  at  small  gatherings  saw  the  stal- 
wart, silent  man.  Hollywood  first  nights  and  the  public  func- 
tions, at  which  he  had  always  been  greeted  with  almost  hysterical 
applause  from  the  fans,  saw  him  no  more.  He  preferred  to 
spend  more  and  more  of  his  time  at  the  Horseshoe  Ranch,  out 
past  Newhall  on  the  edge  of  the  desert.  Fritz,  the  little  pinto, 
and  Cactus  Kate,  and  Lisbeth,  the  mule,  understood  in  their 
dumb  way  the  hurt  and  sorrow  of  it  all.  Perhaps  they  under- 
stood better  than  most  folks,  because  their  beloved  master 
couldn't  talk  to  people  about  things  ver>'  well. 

There  is  sometimes  more  comfort  for  the  wounds  given  by 
one  human  being  to  another  in  fingering  the  soft  ear  of  a  faith- 
ful dog  whose  eyes  speak  the  comfort  he  can't  tell.  The 
velvety  soft  nose  of  a  horse  brushing  one's  cheek  can  be  a  power- 
ful comfort  when  all  the  world  seems  wrong  and  mixed  up. 

Four  years  of  retirement,  of  absence  from  the  screen,  and  the 
fan  letters  are  still  coming  to  Bill,  to  the  tune  of  two  hundred  a 
day.  Rudolph  Valentino  was  absent  from  the  screen  for  two 
vcars  after  his  differences  with  those  same  producers  and 
his  backers  were  very  worried  over  the  possibility  of  that  great 
lover  making  a  comeback.     As  for     [  please  turn  to  page  96  ] 
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C'7)UDY  VALLEE — Yale's  gift  to  girls.    Ladies  cry  for  him  and  strong 

^/V  men  curse  his  name.    With  no  other  weapons  than  a  saxophone  and  a 

>v_^  come-hither  voice,  Rudy  stepped  from  the  cloistered  halls  of  his 

alma  mater  and  broke  more  hearts  than  the  income  tax.    Now,  the  Great 

Vallee  is  to  be  heard  in  the  talkies 
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kFilms  Go 
Baby    Talk 


Ooo!     Helen  Kane  is  just 

turrible  glad  to  be  cooing  and 

singing  in  the  Talkies! 


By 
Helen    Huston 


Wi 


'ON'T  you  pu-lease  come  in  and  sit  down?    Aw 

gee,  it's  nice  of  you.    And  pu-Iease  don't  say  I'm 

a  stylish  stout  like  'ey  said  in  New  York.    Aw 

gee,  I'm  on  'e  eighteen  day  diet. " 

It  isn't  done  with  mirrors.   It's  right  there  before  you.  Helen 

Kane  on  or  off  is  Helen  Kane.    With  that  baby  talk  voice  and 

that  baby  stare  and  those  baby  hands.    Yessir,  that's  Miss 

Kane.   Aw,  gee,  bu-lieve  me.   That's  just  the  way  she  is. 

If  Helen  Kane  had  chatted  on  in  a  low,  cultured  tone  about 
the  future  of  the  art  of  talking  pictures— if  the  dopiest  little 
dumb  Dora  who  ever  crooned  a  blue  ditty  had  been  a  grand 


Helen  Kane,  the  baby 
talk  girl  who  founded 
the  "Poo-poo-poo- 
doo"  school  of  spicy 
songs  that  sound 
sweet  the  way  she 
sings  them.  Now,  isn't 
this  a  pitty  'ittle 
pitcher? 


The  famous  Helen  Kane  Pout.      This 

sort  of  maneuver  can  turn  a  strong, 

silent  man  into  a  bowl  of  mush 


lady  with  a  withering  glance,  I'd  believe  Doug  Fairbanks  uses 
a  double.  And  Jack  Gilbert  isn't  crazy  about  Ina  Claire.  And 
Tom  Mix  was  born  in  London.    Honest,  I  would.    Aw,  gee! 

"  Init  silly?  "  Helen  went  on.  (Aw,  gee,  she's  the  only  person 
in  the  wurruld  can  do  it  and  get  away  with  it.)  "I've  heard 
girls  talk  'iss  baby  talk  and  it  sounds  turribly  silly.  I  guess 
I  don't  mind  it  in  me  becus'  it's  just  me.  It's  natural.  Why, 
I  always  talked  'iss  way.  Baby  talk.  I  can't  help  it.  I  can't 
help  it  the  teenciest-weenciest  'ittle  bit. 

"But  I  don't  sing  baby  songs.  Aw,  gee,  no.  Why,  I  sing 
sophisticated  songs.  And  say  sophisticated  things.  But  I  can 
get  away  with  it  becus' — well,  becus'  this  talk — it's  natural." 

In  case  you  never,  never  heard  Helen  Kane  on  the  phono- 
graph or  on  the  radio  or  in  person  and  in  case  you  were  one  of 
those  turribly  unlucky  persons  who  didn't  see  "Nothing  But 
the  Truth, "  let  me  explain.  Aw,  gee,  I  gotta  e.xplain.  Honest 
I  have. 

SHE'D  been  doing  everything  in  show  business.  Vaudeville 
and  cabarets  and  bits  in  musical  comedies  and  things,  .^nd 
all  the  time  she'd  been  talking  baby  talk  and  making  those 
great  big  goo-goo  eyes.  But  it  didn't  seem  to  get  her  anywhere. 
Aw,  gee.  And  then  she  got  a  job  singing  in  the  prologues  at  the 
Paramount  Theater.  Most  everybody  accepts  prologues  as  a 
necessary  evil.  A  short  prologue  is  just  a  little  bit  worse  than 
no  prologue  at  all. 

But  people  listened  when  Helen  Kane  sang.  Could  that  gal 
be-dut?  I'll  say  she  could.  And  those  bored  sophisticates  who 
had  kept  looking  at  their  watches  to  see  when  the  prologue 
would  be  over  and  the  picture  begin,  threw  their  watches  right 
out  in  the  aisles  and  didn't  give  a  hang  how  much  tempus 
insisted  upon  fugiting. 

Somebody  saw  and  heard  Helen  Kane  besides  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Public.  Arthur  Hammerstein 
saw  her  and  gave  her  a  big  part 
in  one  of  his  swellest  musical 
comedies.  And  the  smartest 
night  club  hostesses  saw  her 
and  craved  her  baby  ways. 
And  Paramount  officials  saw 
her  and  she  just  had  to  play 
that  grand  comedy  role  in 
Richard  Dix's  "Nothing  But 
the  Truth"  and  walk  away 
with  all  the  feminine  honors 
of  the  picture.  And  all  the 
time  she  kept  on  making  the 
house -slipper  brigade  glad — ■ 
just  plain  glad — they  were 
[please  turn  to  page  126] 
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>^NN  HARDING  is  now  of  and  in  pictures  and  prefers  to  stay. 
Q^,/j^    Pathe  has  placed  tlie  "million-dollar  voice"  under  contract  — 
and  the  million-dollar  hair,  too.     Not  to  mention  the  million- 
dollar  eyes! 
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Ann  Harding  Speaks 
and  You  Get 

"Thurilled" 

By 
Marquis  Busby 


kARDON  me  for  a  moment.     I  have  to  leave  the  opera 
'house  long  enough  to  drop  into  a  man's  apartment  and 
kill  him." 

The  next  second  Ann  Harding  was  on  the  set  at  Pathe 
in  the  midst  of  a  tense  dramatic  scene  of  "  Her  Private  Affair," 
her  second  starring  picture  following  "Paris  Bound." 

I've  no  idea  of   what   the  plot  is  about  but   the  dialogue 
may  give  vou  some  notion  of  what's  going  on. 

Ann— "Well,  do  I  get  the 
letters  or  must  I  pay  cash  on 
deliverv?" 

The 'Man  — "You  needn't 
make  me  out  quite  a  black- 
mailer." 

Ann — "Oh,  you're  low. 
It's  written  all  over  your 
face.  How  could  I  have  been 
so  infatuated  in  Pizaro?" 

.^nd  so  on  far  into  the 
night.  Just  the  kind  of  a 
plot  Al  Woods  would  love. 
Ann  Harding  speaks  in  a  low, 
dramatic,  insistent  voice.  At 
Pathe  they  call  it  the  voice 
with  the  sex  appeal.  Well, 
perhaps  that  is  true.  At  least 
you  will  agree,  when  you  hear 
"Paris  Bound,"  that  she  has 
one  of  the  loveliest  voices  on 
the  screen.  The  sex  appeal 
speech  will  next  stir  Ronald 
Colman  to  bigger  and  better 
amours  in  "Condemned  to 
Devil's  Island."  Then  Ann 
resumes  her  starring  contract 
with  Pathe. 

The  scene  was  completed. 


Marriage  has  taken  nothing  from  the  romance 

of  Ann   Harding  and   Harry   Bannister.     They 

still  hold  bands — on  and  off  the  screen 


Ann  is  an  exquisite  sort  of  young  person, 
small  and  slender  and  very  blonde 

\  man  with  a  broad  grin  stepped  in  front  of  the  camera,  an- 
nouncing "Scene  20.  Retake  2."  Ann  forgot  acting  imme- 
diately. She  patted  the  assistant's  head,  while  he  grinned 
abashed. 

"Tell  me  you  love  me,"  she  demanded  in  that  million  dollar 
voice. 

Waiting  for  a  new  set  up  on  the  stage  she  perched  on  a  suit 
case  and  chatted  with  me. 

"  I  love  it  out  here.  Harry 
Bannister,  my  husband,  and 
I  have  the  same  kind  of  a 
contract  with  Pathe.  We  can 
have  a  home  with  a  front 
yard  with  grass  in  it.  The 
baby  plays  out  there  in  the 
mornings.  It  s  hell  to  go  to 
the  studio.  I'll  never  worry 
about  leaving  the  stage  or 
screen.  I'll  be  just  a  wife  and 
mother.  Harry  says  I'm  a 
very  good  one.  Isn't  that 
sweet?  But  he's  a  sweet  per- 
son. Can  I  bum  a  cigarette 
from  some  one?  Oh,  there 
you  are  (toanother assistant). 
We  smoke  the  same  brand. 
He's  such  a  comfort. 

HE.WENS,  yes.  The 
screen  is  ever  so  differ- 
ent from  the  stage.  On  the 
stage  it  is  all  vocal.  Idotricks 
with  my  voice  to  get  over  an 
emotion.  Back  of  the  third 
row  the  audience  can't  see 
your  face.   On  the  screen  a  lot 

[    PLEASE  TUR.N'  TO  PAGE  98    ] 


Nowadays   the  list  of  celebrities  at  a   Hollywood 

first-night  reads  like  the  program  for  an   Equity 

benefit.    The  Celluloid  City  has  become  more  like 

New  York  than  New  York  itself 


BROADWAY?  Oh,  yes,  it  was  a  grand  old  street,  and 
really  it  was  quite  gay  before  it  packed  its  tooth  brush  and 
pajamas  and  trekked  to  Hollywood. 
They  used  to  write  songs  about  that  street.  It  must  be 
desolate  now.  A  sort  of  cross  between  "  The  Deserted  \'iUage  " 
and  the  Sargasso  Sea. 

There  must  be  cobwebs  at  Broadway  ajid 
42nd  Street,  and  the  Lambs  and  Friars 
clubs  probably  take  in  non-theatrical 
boarders  to  meet  expenses. 

The  bellhops  at  the  Algonquin  surely  are 
dejected,  and  the  waiters  at  the  Rilz  are 
crying  into  the  soup. 

Wonder  what  the  New  Amsterdam 
Theater  is  doing  now?  Quite  likely  it  is 
offering  a  revival  of  "The  Perils  of  Pauline,", 
or  an  Indian  medicine  show.  And  Sardi's 
restaurant.  Quaint  place.  Sardi  is  prob- 
ably serving  tea  and  lettuce  sandwiches  to 
women  who  spend  the  morning  shopping  at 
Wanamaker's. 

In  just  such  a  manner  would  the  average 
HoUywoodian  describe  Broadway  today. 
The  fdm  capital  doesn't  see  how  anyone  can 
be  left  on  New  York's  main  stem;  despite 
the  fact  a  prominent  producer  said  that  the 
people  who  had  deserted  Manhattan  for  the 

Just  another  Hollywood  opening,  sun-arcs, 
radio,  and  all.  Hollywood  Boulevard  is  the 
new  Broadway — whether  it  will  or  no.  The 
placid  street,  accustomed  to  dozing  in  the 
summer  sun,  and  going  shut-eye  long 
before  midnight,  is  doing  its  best  to  be  big 
time 


Hollywood  Boulevard  is 

doing  its  best  to  be  a  Big 

Time  Street  during  the 

latest  Gold  Rush 


West  left  no  more  impression  than  a  drop  of  iodine  in 
the  Atlantic.  But  maybe  that  remark  could  be  classi- 
fied as  sour  grapes. 

Broadway  can  scarcely  help  missing  Lenore  Ulric, 
JNIarilyn  Miller,  Irene  Bordoni,  Basil  Rathbone, 
Charles  King,  Fanny  Brice,  Al  Jolson,  Dennis  King, 
and  Laura  Hope  Crews — to  mention  a  very  few. 

With  every  train  pulling  into  Los  Angeles,  several 
carloads  of  New  York  stage  people,  actors,  play- 
wrights, directors,  song  writers,  or  what  can  you  offer, 
shake  the  dust  of  the  Mojave  from  Fifth  Avenue 
habiliments,  hop  into  a  taxi  and  start  for  Hollywood. 
There  are  more  than  two  thousand  Broadwayites 
here  now,  and  every  day  brings  a  new  invasion.  Now 
Hollywood,  after  all,  isn't  a  big  town,  and  two  thousand  people 
cannot  fail  to  make  a  marked  impression.  It  is  still  a  bit 
bewildered  with  its  streets  swarming  with  new  faces,  new  auto- 
mobiles, and  with  broad  a's  dropping  into  your  coffee  at  the 
cafes. 

The  new  gold  rush  is  on.  Not  since  the  days  of  '49  has  there 
been  such  a  rush  to  the  Coast.  The  precious  metal  does  not 
come  out  of  them  thar  hills,  however. 


h^ 


Pioneer  days  are  with  us  again.  Hollywood  Boule- 
vard is  the  new  Broadway.  The  placid  street,  ac- 
customed to  dozing  in  the  summer  sun,  is  doing  its 
best  to  be  big  time.  Of  course  it  felt  a  bit  hurt,  that's 
all,  when  some  actor  said  that  the  only  thing  it  lacked 
to  become  Surf  .Avenue  in  Coney  Island  was  a  roller 
coaster  and  a  "hot  dog"  stand. 

The  Boulevard  isn't  at  all  sure  that  it  wants  to  be 
the  new  Broadway.  Hollywood  today  is  a  bit  like  the 
mother  hen  with  a  brood  of  ducklings.  She  is  doing 
her  best  to  raise  her  ducklings  into  good,  little  motion 
picture  chickens — and  more  than  likely  she  will  suc- 
ceed. The  Broadway  invaders  are  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  doing  in  Hollywood  as  the  Hollywoodians 
do.  New  York  habits  of  life  are  completely  out  of  focus  in  these 
more  or  less  wide  open  spaces  of  real  estate  subdivisions. 

Hollywood  goes  to  bed  at  night  and  gets  up  earlv  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  New  Yorker  is  now  getting  his  first  introduction  to 
8a.m.  Hollywood, for  the  mostpart.livesinhomes.  NewYork- 
ers  usually  have  apartments.  Hollywood  makes  whoopee  in  its 
homes.     The  New  Yorker  goes  to  night  clubs  and  speakies. 

They  do  tell  some  priceless  stories  about  the  New  York  stage 


This  is  how  the  Hollywoodians  picture  Broadway 
now — a  cross  between  the  Deserted  Village  and  the 
Sargasso  Sea.  In  their  eyes  old  Bagdad-on-the- 
Subway  has  become  an  empty  shell.  Well,  a  few 
of  us  old  timers  stick  to  the  ghosts  of  yesterday 


people,  having  their  first  e.xperience  at  bona  fide  home  life. 
Helen  Kane,  the  baby  talk  girl  from  the  revues,  leased  a  house 
in  Hollywood  for  no  other  reason  than  a  fig  tree  in  the  back 
yard.  Helen  had  never  seen  a  fig  tree.  In  fact  she  had  a 
vague  idea  that  figs  grew  like  potatoes,  beneath  the  ground. 
But  to  have  a  house  with  a  real  live  tree. 
She  couldn't  resist  it.  Her  little  nephew 
eyed  the  tree  with  speculative  interest. 

". Auntie  Helen,"  he  queried,  "do  Fig 
Newtons  grow  on  it?" 

After  eighteen  }ears  on  the  road,  Hal 
Skelly,  now  under  contract  to  Paramount, 
has  a  house.  He's  all  for  the  idea.  When 
he  runs  out  of  ginger  ale  he  can  just  drop 
out  in  the  back  yard  and  pluck  a  few 
oranges.  Charles  Mack,  the  Black  Crow 
with  the  tired  voice,  has  purchased  .a 
swankv  mansion  in  Beverly  Hills — the  only 
typically  modern  art  structure  in  Southern 
California.  Whereas  he  used  to  buy  the 
missus  "  jools"  on  events  like  anniversaries 
he  now  buys  her  peacocks,  live  ones.  Just 
little  ornaments  for  the  garden. 

Eddie  Buzzell,  star  of  many  musical 
shows,  wanted  to  buy  a  house  and  have  a 
garden.    First  [  ple.\se  turn  to  page  138  ] 


The  little  white  arrow  points  westward,  and 
dozens  of  Broadwayites  have  taken  the 
hint.  But  New  York  has  not  yet  become  the 
Lost  City.  Two  or  three  taxis  ply  their 
trade  as  of  old,  and  white  men  may  still  be 
seen   in   the  wastelands   of  Times   Square 
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By 
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Christine 

Johnston 


IT  was  the  most  extraor- 
dinary document  that  had 
ever  come  up  for  a  studio 
manager's  okay.  And 
Eddie  M  alien  had  seen  some 
pretty  wild  ones  too.  He  had 
been  comptroller  for  two  Von 
Stroheim  pictures;  counter- 
signed checks  through  the  two 
year  vicissitudes  of  "Ben 
Hur";  and  that  very  after- 
noon had  okayed  a  ten  thou- 
sand dollar  bead  bill  for  a 
certain-to-be-censored  King 
Solomon  dissolve;  tacked  the 
railroad  accommodations  of  a 
New  York  jaunt  by  an  ex- 
ecutive's family  onto  the  cost 
sheet  of  a  dog  picture;  and 
paid  the  rental  of  an  alley  cat 
equivalent  to  the  cost  of  a 

hundred  cats,  because  someone  had  forgotten  to  send  the  animal 
back  after  one  day's  use! 

But  this — this  mauve  enveloped,  violet  scented  bill  from 
Jerry  Wilton's  office!  "Debtor,  Eileen  O'Hara" — whoever  the 
hell  she  was!  Eddie  scratched  his  broken,  prize  fighter  nose,  as 
he  always  scratched  it  before  engaging  in  battle  with  a  big 
director,  and  swung  off  for  Jerry  Wilton  s  office. 

But  he  did  not  find  Jerry  there,  or  any  place  in  the  studio,  for 
that  matter.  In  fact,  it  was  almost  three  days  before  Eddie 
was  able  to  piece  the  story  together  from  the  gossip  that  so  ably 
supplements  the  news  sheets  of  Hollywood. 

A  WOODEN  horse  was  responsible  for  the  fall  of  Troy.  The 
downfall  of  Eileen  took  place  because  of  a  rubber  one.  A 
strange,  striped  creature  whose  coloring  and  physiognomy  bore 
no  resemblance  to  reality.  A  sea-horse  that  gamboled  and 
hobbled  upon  the  waves  with  a  serene  impudence. 

-Apparently  alone  and  unattached,  it  challenged  to  adventure. 
Eileen,  weary  of  her  aimless  troubled  stroU  down  the  Santa 


Jerry  Wilton  Made  One  to  Eileen  O'Hara 

Love  to  Make 


INIonica  beach,  flung  down  her  yellow  flannel  bathing  cape,  and 
crashed  into  the  curling  surf,  her  slender  arms  cutting  the 
breakers  in  a  long  graceful  crawl. 

Cresting  a  wave,  she  captured  the  saucy  creature  and  tried  to 
mount  it.  It  turned.  It  spun.  It  dumped  her  backwards  into 
the  sea.  When  she  came  up  through  swirling  greenness,  she 
heard  a  voice,  a  throaty  masculine  voice. 

"I  can't  ride  the  darned  thing  either.  But  maybe  if  I  hold 
his  ears  for  you — " 

She  became  aware  of  a  smiling  bronzed  face  and  curly  red 
hair  close  beside  her.  Even  in  the  water,  she  could  feel  the 
magnetism  of  the  stranger's  personality.  He  held  the  bouncing 
steed.    She  tried  again  and  flopped  back  into  his  arms. 

"Now  give  me  a  chance,"  he  said. 

She  gave  him  not  only  one,  but  two  and  three,  until  finally  he 
mastered  the  art,  and  sitting  far  forward,  legs  spread  as  widely 
as  possible,  he  paddled  triumphantly  to  shore  with  Eileen  hang- 
ing on  behind  and  balancing  in  moments  of  peril. 

As  they  dropped  exhausted  on  the  beach,  he  cast  an  admirmg 
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— But  It  Took  Much  Persistence,  Time  and 
Him  Keep  It! 


To  Eileen  O'Hara, 
fresh  from  Illi- 
nois, Margalo 
Thompson's 
party  at  her 
beach  shack  was 
fairyland. 
Famous  film 
stars  laughed, 
flirted,  plunged 
in  the  jade-green 
pool.  And  her 
cup  of  wonder 
was  full  when 
Jerry  Wilton,  her 
director  escort, 
led  her  to  a  hand- 
some figure  on 
the  sand  and  said, 
"Eileen,  this  is 
Jack  Gilbert" 


Illustrated    by 

Everett 
Shinn 


glance  at  Eileen's  trig  figure  in  its  smart  peacock-blue  bathing 
suit — the  suit  she  had  won  at  the  High  School  aquatic  iheet. 

"I  didn't  know  there  was  anyone  who  could  swim  as  well  as 
that  at  Margalo's  party,"  he  said. 

"  But  I'm  not  at  Margalo's  party,"  laughed  Eileen.  "  I  don't 
even  know  who  Margalo  is." 

"Tie  that!"  he  said.  "Do  you  mean  to  say  you  don't  know 
who  Margalo  Thompson  is?" 

"Oh,  the  picture  star!"  breathed  Eileen  reverently,  for  to 
her,  as  to  most  people  in  the  United  States,  the  shadowy 
luminaries  of  the  screen  were  a  world  apart.  "Do  you  actually 
know  Margalo  Thompson?" 

"Sure.  Didn't  I  tell  you  I  was  at  her  party?  That's  her 
beach  shack  over  there." 

"Shack!  Why  that's  a  palace!"  exclaimed  Eileen,  gazing  at 
the  huge  white  affair,  Moorish  with  burnt  red  tiles  and  multi- 
colored awnings. 

"Say,  if  you  think  that's  swell,  you  ought  to  see  Marion 
Davies'  or  Bebe  Daniels'." 


"You  know  them  too?"  breathed  Eileen. 

"  I  ought  to.  I've  directed  their  best  pictures.  I — "  here  he 
paused  and  spoke  with  the  air  of  making  an  important  an- 
nouncement, "/ — am  Jerry  Wilton." 

"Not  Jerome  Wilton,  the  great  director?" 

"Tell  that  to  the  critics,"  he  laughed. 

""^"OU  certainly  are.    I  go  to  every  one  of  your  pictures  and 
i  think  they're  wonderful.    I  saw  'Love's  Wings'  six  times. 
How  do  you  do  it  ?  " 

"It's  knowing  life,  I  guess,"  said  Jerry  soberly.  "I  may  not 
be  much  on  books  or  theories,  but  I've  had  a  bit  more  than  my 
share  of  bumps  and  knocks.  It's  sort  of  taught  me  to  feel 
things.  Yes,  I  may  not  put  in  some  of  the  stunts  the  foreign 
directors  do,  but  as  Louella  Parsons  says,  I  know  Life." 

Eileen  looked  at  the  handsome  stalwart  young  figure  beside 
her.  Yes,  there  were  traces  of  pain  in  those  sparkling  eyes  and 
strange  furrows  etched  on  the  ruddy  skin  of  his  cheeks  and 

brow.  [  PLEASE  TURN  TO  PAGE  118  ] 
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Gossip  of  AW 


Canadian  Pacific 


Ten  million  breakfasts  halted — ■ 

Ten  million  grapefruit  waited — • 
Ten  million  voices  luhispered — 

Ten  million  breaths  were  bated. 
The  mightiest  words  of  tongue  or  pen 

Were  "Clara  Bow's  engaged  again!" 

IF  there  is  one  thing  old  Cal  hates,  it's  a  cynic,  but  he  can't 
help  remarking,  under  his  breath,  that  Clara  Bow,  our  little 
Clara,  has  been  celebrating  Help-the-Boy-Friend  Week. 

The  announcement  of  her  engagement  to  Harry  Richman 
didn't  send  many  people  into  hysterics. 

Richman,  while  well  known  to  New  York  playgoers  and 
night  club  hounds,  doesn't  mean  a  thing  to  picture  audiences 
anywhere,  and  he  certainly  could  use  a  good  push  ahead  now 
that  he  is  making  a  picture  for  United  Artists.  What  harder 
shove  to  the  front  pages  could  he  get  than  a  betrothal  to 
The  Brooklyn  Bonfire,  except  by  taking  a  pot  shot  at  the 
President? 

BUT  enough  of  cj'nicism.  Clara  and  Harry,  who  recentl)' 
had  his  nose  bobbed,  are  really  good  friends,  and  they  were 
seen  a  lot  of  places  when  Bow  last  visited  New  York. 

It  may  be  all  True  and  Beautiful  and  Sweet.  Perhaps  the 
bells  will  ring  out,  and  the  turtle  doves  coo,  and  the  cameras 
grind. 

And  at  the  same  time  Harry  Richman  is  trying  to  get  a  toe 
hold  in  the  film  world,  and  Clara  keeps  making  new  movies. 

So  let's  just  say  the  romance  was  the  sweetest  little  coin- 
cidence that  ever  united  a  bounding  broth  of  a  Broad- 
way boy  and  a  little  red-head  with  a  rolling  eye  and  a  way 
with  her! 

LON  CHANEY  is  a  mighty  sick  man,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
troupers  of  them  all  has  been  forced  to  step  out  of  a  picture! 
Lon  has  been  ordered  to  the  Yellowstone  to  rest  up  after  a 
siege  of  pneumonia  and  a  tonsil  operation,  and  Wally  Beery  has 
been  hurled  into  the  breech  to  play  in  Lon's  ne.Kt  scheduled 
production,  "The  Bugle  Sounds."  Where  Lon  would  have 
made  it  silent,  Wally  will  do  it  as  an  all-talker. 

Our  Hero  may  be  out  of  pictures  for  several  months,  for  he's 
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A  posy  for  Maurice  from  the  fair 
white  paddy  of  his  little  bride. 
Under  the  wide  skies  and  among  the 
lakes  and  mountains  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Rockies,  May  McAvoy  and 
Maurice  Cleary  spent  their  honey- 
moon, after  one  of  Hollywood's 
largest  weddings.  "Love  and  career 
for  me,"  says  May.  "I'll  stick  to  the 
screen  and  Maury,  too!" 


Cosmo  News 


Million  candle  power  smiles  alight,  French  pol- 
ished up  and  ninety-four  trunks  crammed,  the 
Gilberts  are  Europe-bound!  Here  are  Jack  and 
Ina  as  they  stepped  from  a  train  in  New  York. 
They'll  be  back  in  the  film  foundries  some  time 
early  in  October 

in  bad  shape.  Here's  hoping  he  has  a  grand  rest  in  the  sun  and 
shade  of  the  open  spaces,  and  makes  a  quick  return  to  us.  Wc 
can't  spare  Lon  for  long.  He  has  no  substitute  in  pictures,  or 
our  hearts. 

THE  John  Gilberts — plus  ninety-four  trunks,  a  maid   and 
two  big  smiles — sailed  away  for  Europe  in  midsummer. 
It  is  Jack's  first  trip  abroad,  and  a  small  boy  on  circus  day 


TUDIOS 


The  small,  wrinkled  object  in  the 
center  of  this  little  family  party  is 
distinctly  camera-shy.  It  is  too 
little  and  too  new  to  the  ways  of  the 
world  to  care  to  look  at  a  birdie  or 
even  a  flock  of  purple-crested  rhi- 
noceroses. It  is  the  first  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Raymond  Hackett,  Ray 
being    the    fine    M.-G.-M.    juvenile 


scrapping  was  going  on  in  the  new  family.  They  certainly 
looked  happy  enough  as  they  held  hands  and  posed  for  an 
army  of  photographers. 

Jack  and  Ina  made  one  of  these  forty-eight  hour  trips  across 
the  country,  and  Ina  was  amazed  at  the  throngs  of  women  who 
came  to  station  and  airport  for  a  look  at  her  husband. 

"You  should  have  seen  the  women  at  Columbus,"  said  Ina. 
"Thousands  of  them,  and  they  all  looked  at  me  as  much  as  to 
say, '  Well,  he  could  have  done  better!'  " 

At  this  point  Jack  broke  in  to  say,  "E.xcuse  me,  but  I'm 
blushing." 

And  darned  if  he  wasn't ! 


usual    midnight 


International 

"Bathe  me.  bathe  my  dog!"  says  the  superb 
Dolores  Del  Rio,  as  she  heads  for  the  pool  at 
Wardman  Park  Hotel,  Washington.  This  is  a 
rare  view  of  The  Mexican  Masterpiece,  made 
during  her  triumphal  personal  appearance  tour 
with  "Evangeline" 

would  be  considered  bored  to  death  beside  Gilbert's  excitement 
over  the  jaunt  to  the  old  world. 

New  York  newspapermen  gave  the  beaming  couple  a  pretty 
bad  time  of  it.  They  insisted  on  pestering  the  honeymooners 
with  questions  about  Garbo,  and  about  the  rumors  of  discord 
in  the  Gilbert  home. 

Jack  had  nothing  to  say  on  the  Greta  matter,  and  both  he 
and  Ina  Claire  absolutely  denied  the  widespread  reports  that 


QHARLIE  CHAPLIN  was  having 
^^ snack  at  Henry's  noted  beanery. 

A  writer,  nosing  for  news,  asked,  "Started  work  again, 
CharUe?" 

"Not  yet,"  said  the  little  buffoon.    "At  the  moment  I  am 
just  between  scandals." 

ALICE  WHITE  has  a  new  boy  friend! 
The  peppery  little  blonde  is  buzzing  about,  these  days, 
with  Sid  Bartlett,  a  young  New  York  actor  who  is  a  protege 
of  Sophie  Tucker's. 

Take  this,  then,  as  the  Alice  White  Bulletin  for  October. 

AFFAIRS  move  fast  in  the  life  of  Stepin  Fetchit,  the  dark 
three-Cadillac  boy  who  went  famous  in  "Hearts  in 
Dixie."  No  sooner  had  he  taken  himself  a  wife  than  one 
Yvonne  Butler,  who  appears  to  be  a  woman  scorned,  slapped  a 
hundred  thousand  dollar  breach  of  promise  suit  squarely  on 
Step's  beetling  brow. 

The  fair  Yvonne  deposes  and  says  that  Fetchit  allowed  as 
how  he'd  like  to  marry  her,  'way  back  last  November,  and 
then  marched  off  to  the  altar  with  another  gal. 

Stepin  Fetchit,  the  dark  cloud,  is  looking  right  now  for  a 
silver  lining,  and  finding  nothing  but  storms. 


: 


ERBERT    BRENON    was    making    a    very    important 
scene,  recently,  and  everything  v.'as  turning  sour. 
A  young  player  didn't  seem  to  get  the  hang  of  the  situation, 
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Nancy  Carroll,  as  usual  with  few  clothes 
and  plenty  of  charm,  the  way  she  looks 
in  "Illusion,"  her  next  picture  with 
Buddy  Rogers.  Watch  for  a  fascinat- 
ing life  story  of  Nancy  in  the  next 
Photoplay 


and  Brenon  was  beginning  to  turn  purple  just  above  the  collar, 
and  his  staff  was  getting  ready  to  dive  for  the  cxclone  cellar. 

At  last  the  breaking  point  was  reached.  With  a  noble  effort 
at  restraint,  Brenon  walked  over  to  his  chair  with  bowed  head. 
Then,  raising  his  hands  dramatically  toward  Heaven,  he  ex- 
claimed: 

"  Oh,  God !    Why  did  you  give  ME  all  the  brains?" 

"\A7HAT  do  you  consider  your  two  greatest  achieve- 
ments?" an  inquiring  reporter  asked  Wally  Beery  the 
other  day. 

Wally,  who  knows  practically  all  the  answers,  didn't  even 
stop  to  take  a  deep  breath. 

"Being  an  elephant  trainer,"  he  fired  back,  "and  the 
husband  of  Gloria  Swanson." 

YOU  know  how  we  all  have  our  blue  days,  our  unlucky  days 
and  our  rent  days.  So  you'll  be  amused  to  know  that  Greta 
Garbo  has  her  Swedish  days. 

When  the  glamorous  one  makes  an  effort,  she  can  speak 
English  with  almost  no  accent,  but  very  often  she  just  doesn't 
care  a  darn. 

On  her  Scandinavian  days  she  walks  into  her  dressing  room 
and  says,  "Alma,  bring  me  dot  comb  and  giff  me  dot  powder, 
joost  behind  de  mirror." 

But  on  her  careful  American  days,  she  says,  as  prettily  as  you 
please,  "Alma,  where  is  my  comb?  And  bring  me  that  powder, 
please." 

But  Greta  the  Great  is  getting  more  careful  all  the  time,  for  it 
won't  be  long  until  she  faces  the  microphone  for  her  first  phono- 
play,  "Anna  Christie."  And  her  favorite  reading  these  days  is 
a  well-thumbed  English-Swedish  grammar. 


International 


Do  you  see  any  resemblance,  in  this  family  group,  to 
a  much-mourned  film  star?  The  14-year  old  lad  in 
the  center  is  Jean  Valentino,  nephew  to  the  late 
Rudolph,  With  him  are  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Albert  Guglielmi,  who  do.    Jean  has  been  in  Italy 


CUPID  seems  to  have  taken  a  pot  shot  at  Gwen  Lee,  and  to 
have  winged  her  very  neatly. 
The  beauteous  blonde  seems  sorely  smitten  with  the  charms 
of  Jack  Oakie,  some  of  our  very  best  comedy  relief,  and  the 
couple  is  visible  almost  nightly  making  merrj'  conversation  at 
one  or  another  of  the  Hollywood  lunch  counters. 

Well,  happy  daj's,  and  may  all  your  troubles  be  wisecracks! 

A  THOUSAND  dollars  an  hour!  Do  you  suppose  you 
■^^  could  stand  off  the  installment  collector  with  a  fee  like 
that? 

That's  what  Marilyn  Miller  collected  for  her  camera 
labors  in  "Sally."  The  queen  of  the  Ziegfeld  girls  received 
$100,000  for  the  picture,  and  she  put  in  an  even  hundred 
working  hours.  Truly,  Heaven  has  protected  the  working 
girl! 

LIVING  ghosts  come  to  Hollywood  functions. 
We  and  the  screen  forget  so  fast. 

A  pretty  young  matron  entered  the  church  for  the  May 
IVIcAvoy-Maurice  Cleary  wedding.  No  camera  shutters 
snapped.  No  small  boys  cheered.  Few,  if  any,  recognized  her. 
Years  ago  her  name  was  on  everybody's  lips.  It  was  Mae 
Marsh,  one  of  Griffith's  great  developments  of  the  Biograph  era 
and  afterward. 

Mae  lives  quietly  in  Altadena,  a  hilly  suburb  of  Pasadena, 
devoting  all  her  time  to  her  three  children.  She  says  she  has 
almost  lost  track  of  movie  developments — just  as  we  have 
almost  lost  track  of  her.    So  it  seems  to  be  a  pretty  even  break. 

CL.ANG,  clang!    More  wedding  bells. 
After  all  these  months,  Merna  Kennedy  and  James  Hall 
are  going  to  do  it.     The  wedding  is  set  for  mid-October,  and 
Jimmy  is  whitewashing  and  primping  up  the  old  HaLl  homestead 
to  receive  the  fair  young  bride. 

P.  S.  The  wedding  will  be  a  quiet  one.  That  means,  proba- 
bly, that  there  won't  be  more  than  a  thousand  guests. 

JOAN  CRAWFORD  is  going  to  be  every  inch  a  Fairbanks, 
if  it  kills  her,  and  her  serious  minded  young  spouse,  Junior 
Fairbanks,  is  going  to  help  her  all  he  can. 

With  the  wedding  bells  still  vibrating,  young  Doug  thinks 
it  is  time  he  clamped  down  on  undignified  publicity  for  Joan,  so 


Who's  the  pretty  little  dark-eyed  blonde?  Three 
guesses,  and  you're  still  wrong.  It's  Colleen  Moore, 
wearing  a  yellow  wig  in  "Footlights  and  Fools,"  her 
next  and  last  First  National  talkie-singie.  With  her 
is  Max  Scheck,  a  famous  director  of  musical  numbers 


you'd  better  save  up  your  pictures  of  Joan's  pretty  legs,  and 
preserve  the  precious  specimens  in  back  numbers  of  Photo- 
play. If  dashing  Douggie  can  help  it,  the  superb  Crawford 
stems  will  no  longer  twinkle  from  the  pages  of  the  nation's 
press. 

Old  Cal,  therefore,  proposes  to  start  a  bureau  lo  bootleg  this 
sort  of  Crawford  publicity,  which  may  be  undignified,  but  is 
certainly  elegant  and  exciting. 

Some  players  fail  to  win  the  throng 

By  letting  words  run  riot, 
While  Garbo  conquers  every  heart 

By  merely  keeping  quiet. 

EVERY  Sunday  nioining,  rain  or  shine  and  hot  or  cold,  Nick 
Stuart  drives  over  lo  Sue  Carol's  tepee  for  breakfast. 
Sue  shows  her  love  for  Nick  by  dishing  up  a  big  mess  of  hot 
cakes. 

And  Nick  shows  his  love  for  Sue  by  eating  them. 

Greater  love  hath  no  handsome  leading  man  with  dimples! 

■pUGS  BAER,  the  perennial  wit,  views  all  this  dieting 
•^with  a  jaundiced  eye. 

"If  this  keeps  up,"  said  Bugs  the  other  day,  "we  won't 
be  eating  at  all.  We'll  be  playing  tiddly-winks  with  water- 
melon seeds!" 

EVERYONE  is  rooting  for  Harry  Langdon,  the  grand  little 
comic  whose  star  has  been  clouded  too  long. 
He  has  a  job,  again,  and  on  July  27  he  took  himself  a  pretty 
little  wife  in  the  person  of  Helen  Walton  of  Toledo,  O.,  a  sister 
to  Alice  Calhoun. 

Harry's  had  too  many  bad  breaks  in  the  last  few  years.  We 
all  hope  that  with  plenty  of  happy  work  to  do  and  a  nice  wife 
to  get  out  the  carpet  slippers  and  pipe  when  the  day's  over, 
Langdon  will  come  back  in  a  very  big  way. 

THE  film  fans  of  the  world  would  be  a  happy  lot  if  all  their 
favorites  were  as  thoughtful  of  them  as  .^nita  Page. 
Metro's  blonde  beautv  has  a  carefully  kept  file  of  all  her  fan 
mail,  which  is  carefully  tended  by  her  adoring  and  vigilant  dad. 
A  tremendous  lot  of  it  is  answered  personally. 

And  on  quiet  evenings  at  home  Anita  does  a  lot  of  tele- 


Cuties  come  and  cuties  go,  but  Clara 
Bow-de-o-do  never  has  a  serious  rival  as 
belle  of  the  California  beaches.  Here 
she  is  giving  the  camera  a  full  blast  of 
It.  Her  next— "The  Saturday  Night 
Kid" 


phoning  to  her  local  admirers, 
addicts! 


What  a  thrill  for  the  Page 


HOLLYWOOD  is  beholding  a  new  and  fascinating  Aileen 
Pringle. 
The  handsome  Aileen  has  dyed  her  hair  a  beautiful  reddish 
blonde  and  has  bathed  in  the  sun  until  she  now  sports  one  of  the 
finest  coats  of  tan  to  be  found  in  the  tanful  film  colony. 

The  effect  is  amazing,  and  the  always  interesting  Aileen  is 
now  more  engrossing  than  ever. 

JACK  DEMPSEY  was  submitting  to  an  interview. 
"Are  you  a  self-made  man,  Jack?"  asked  one  of  the 
bright  young  pressman. 

This  was  the  wife's  cue,  and  EsteUe  spoke  right  up. 
"Just  say  he  is  a  Taylor-made  man!"  she  suggested, 
helpfully. 

YOU  can  get  away  with  almost  anything  in  picturewise  old 
Hollywood. 
One  bright  and  sunny  morning  a  group  of  jolly  thugs  held  up 
Mr.    Sid    Grauman's   Chinese   Theater   and   trotted   off   with 
$14,000,  American  money. 

Guests  at  the  Roosevelt  Hotel,  across  the  street,  watched  idly 
from  their  windows,  remarking,  "Just  another  movie!"  But 
it  wasn't  stage  money. 

CLAR.'V  BOW  may  soon  be  paying  alimony.     But  not    to 
Harry  Richman! 
Robert  Bow,  Clara's  papa,  has  recently  been  divorced  by  his 
youthful   wife,   Tui   Lorraine,   and   Clara,   who   has   dutifully 
shared  in  her  father's  business      [  please  turn  to  page  70  ] 


PhONOPLAY  Wms-but 

Talkie  Stays  On 

It  may  not  be  off  with  the  old  and  on  with 

the  new  this  time,  for  "Talkie"  has  a  strong 

hold  on  the  public 


JA^  response  to  Photoplay's 
request  Jar  a  new  name  for  the 
talkies,  between  15,000  and 
16,000  suggestions  were  received. 
Letters  poured  in  from  all  over  the 
world.  There  were  names  of 
every  variety:  technical  and  non- 
technical, complex  and  simple, 
dignified  and  flippant. 

One  word,  in  particular,  stood 
out  in  all  this  deluge  as  appro- 
priate, euphonious  and  simple. 
That  word  was  "  phonoplay." 
So,  to  Howard  B.  Knight,  who 
wrote  the  most  lucid  and  compre- 
hensive letter  advocating  "phono- 
play"  as  a  name  for  the  talking 
picture,  goes  Photoplay's 
award  of  $500. 

In  all  probability  "talkies'' 
will  contimie  to  be  the  familiar 
and  commonly  accepted  name — 


This    Letter  Wins 
$500  Prize 


w  ^« 


i% 

Howard  B. 
Knight 


/  Suggest  the 
Word 

PHONOPLAY 


'T'HE  word  "phone"  has  come  to  be  a  popu- 
-*-  lar  word  associated  with  the  human  voice. 
Telephone,  phonograph,  etc.,  need  no  ex- 
planation to  convey  their  meaning  to  the 
masses. 

The  word  "photoplay"  is  so  indeUbly  im- 
pressed upon  the  mind  of  the  general  public 
that  the  changing  of  one  letter  will  convey  the 
new  meaning  of  the  moving  picture  and  at  the 
same  time  retain  the  valuable  parts  of  this 
popular  designation  without  the  need  of  an 
artificial  or  explanatory  campaign  to  establish 
this  as  the  new  name  for  the  talkies. 

Howard  B.  Knight 
127  Amersfort  Place, 
Brooklyn,  New  York 


for  the  word  has  taken  too  strong 
a  hold  on  the  popular  mind  to  be 
easily  supplanted.  Nevertheless, 
"Phonoplay"  seems  the  best  sub- 
stitute brought  to  light  by  the  New- 
Name-for-the-Talkies  contest. 

Unfortunately,  the  contest  had 
one  tragic  result.  One  day,  when 
the  flood  of  letters  had  swamped 
the  entire  office,  the  postman  en- 
tered with  a  new  load.  The  Con- 
test Editor,  who  had  been  looking 
not  at  all  well,  gazed  at  him 
wanly,  threw  up  her  hands  and 
collapsed. 

She  was  removed  to  Dr.  Zilch' s 
Sanitarium  where  she  has  been 
confined  ever  since.  Thinking 
that  it  would  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers,  we  have  prevailed  upon 
her  to  write  an  account  of  her 
sad  experience.    Read  on. 


WHEN  people  enter  contests 
(and   if   you   don't   believe 
people  enter  contests  just 
come  to  see  me  in  my  private  padded  room  at  Dr. 
Zilch's  Sanitarium)  they  think  of  the  prizes,  of  the  fame  to  be 
achieved,  of  the  subject — and  even  occasionally  of  the  rules. 
But  does  anyone  ever  think  of  the  Contest  Editor?    Humph! 

When  I  stepped  up  to  receive  my  diploma  at  College,  old  Pro- 
fessor Snitch  looked  at  me  piercingly.  All  students  at  old  Confetti 
know  that  merciless  Snitch  gaze.  It  bores  into  thevery  brainof  the 
undergraduate  and  there  nine  times  out  of  eight  finds  a  vacuum. 

Said  Professor  Snitch:  "My  child"  (he  always  called  me 
"my  child"),  "what  is  your  ambition?" 

"Professor,"  I  said,  "I  want  to  be  a  Contest  Editor." 

The  kindly  old  monologist  looked  into  my  clear,  young  eyes. 

"Comme  ci.  comme  ca.  So  it  goes! "  he  said  in  a  husky  voice. 
"Freud  be  with  you!" 

1  was  too  young  then  to  understand  what  he  meant.  Now, 
alas!  it  is  all  clear  to  me.  I  know  now  why  the  ancient  and 
eminent  gramophone  looked  startled.     I  know  now  why  he 
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tore  my  diploma  in  half  and  said :  "  This 
cannot  help  you."   I  know — for  I  hav'e 
become  a  Contest  Editor. 
.At  the  moment  of  writing  I  am  sitting  in  the  Louis  Quinze 
(pronounced  Katz  after  Balaban  and  Katz)  room  at  the  Zilch 
Sanitarium  for  Homicidal  Maniacs.     They  brought  me  here 
after  I  was  discovered  wandering  about  the  Photoplay  office 
■with  a  goofy  look  in  my  eyes.    In  ray  right  hand  I  bore  a  slip 
of  paper,  which,  when  taken  away  from  me  by  force,  was  found 
to  bear  the  cr\'ptic   inscription   " Sonolocaphonitonalogopho- 
teagraph. "    I  was  crooning  softly: 
"Phono,  sono,  tono, 
Voca,  loca,  phote, 
Ta-tata,      ta-tata,     ta-tata, 
A-hunting  we  will  go!" 
In  the  quiet  and  peace  of  Dr.  Zilch's  institution,  in  my  cosy 
straight-jacket,  I  have  compiled  the  following  statistics  of  the 
New  Name  for  the  Talkies  Contest.    These  statistics  will  ex- 
plain w'hy  I  did  not  even  resist  when  Dr.  Zilch's  attendants 
came  to  lead  me  away.   They  will  [please  tltrn  to  page  130] 


Vamping 


By 
Leonard    Hall 
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Regarding  Kay  Francis, 

the  First  Menace  of  the 

Talkies 


NOT  so  long  ago  a  long-legged,  short-haired, 
frank-eyed  girl  stepped  boldly  upon  a  big 
sound  stage  at  the  Long  Island  studio  of 
Paramount  pictures. 

Her  name  was  Kay  Francis  (Katherine  for  short), 
and  for  three  brief  years  she  had  strutted  upon  the 
speaking  stage.  Never  in  her  life  had  she  stood  un- 
armed before  a  snarling  motion  picture  camera. 

Director  Millard  Webb  said,  "One,  two,  three,  go!" 
She  went!     The  next  day  two  things  had  happened. 

First,  Kay  Francis,  as  the  snaky  secretary  in 
"Gentlemen  of  the  Press,"  had  given  one  of  the  most 
astonishing  first  performances  in  the  history  of  motion 
pictures. 

Second,  she  had  appeared,  in  a  blaze  of  glory,  as  the 
first  great  vamp  of  the  audible  pictures,  using  a  type 
of  male-killing  technique  that  is  perfection  itself  for 
the  new  form  of  entertainment. 

Movies  go  and  talkies  come,  but  screen  sirens  must  and  will 
go  on  forever.  Sound  or  silent,  there  is  always  a  menace  in 
skirts  that  must  stand  between  the  fine  young  hero  and  the 
sweet  young  heroine  somewhere  before  the  last  reel. 

The  styles  in  screen  vamping  have  changed  with  the  times, 
hats  and  skirt  lengths. 

The  old  school  of  cinema  siren,  incarnate  in  Theda  Bara,  is  no 
more.  Its  rough  and  tumble,  catch-as-catch-can  style  of  at- 
tack will  never  do  for  talking  pictures,  for  its  physical  and  vocal 
acrobatics  would  sound  like  a  fox  in  ahen-yard  in  the  ears  of  the 
demon  microphone. 

The  modern,  up-to-date  man-killer  of  the  screen  must  be  a 
far  smoother  and  more  seductive  article.  A  come-hither  look 
and  a  provocative  rolling  of  the  eyes  and  hips  must  do  the  work 
that  the  half-nelson  and  strangle  hold  performed  in  the  dear 
old  days. 

AS  the  first  great  practitioner  of  this  new  school,  as  shown  by 
her  work  in  "  Gentlemen  of  the  Press,"  Kay  Francis  stands 
alone. 

Others  will  come,  do  their  dirty  deeds,  and  pass,  but'  as  the 
pioneer  of  the  clan.  Miss  Francis  will  occupy  a  sizable  place  in 
the  yet  unwritten  history  of  the  talkies. 

If  you  have  already  seen  her  first  picture,  you  are  acquainted 
with  Kay's  methods.  If  you  aren't,  here's  a  brief  exposition  of 
vamping  technique,  1929  model. 

Instead  of  circling  her  male  prey  looking  for  a  punishing  hold, 
she  stands  still,  fixing  the  victim  with  a  steady  gaze  that  half 


Run,  boys,  do  not  walk,  to  the  nearest  exit!    This  is  Kay 

Francis,  who  vamped  'Walter  Huston  and  her  way  to 

fame  in  "Gentlemen  of  the  Press."     Kay  employs  the 

Snaky,  or  Come-Hither,  Method 


repels,  half  commands.  As  she  takes  her  stance  close  to  the  un- 
happy male,  there  is  an  air  about  her  that  says,  "Well, 
you  fool,  take  it  or  leave  it, — but  if  you  leave  it  you're 
an  idiot!" 

Fascinated  by  the  attitude  of  the  siren  and  utterly  undone  by 
her  compelling  charm,  the  poor  fellow  has  no  more  chance  than 
a  rabbit  transfixed  by  the  eye  of  a  cobra.  Unless  he  falls  dead 
of  heart  failure,  or  the  house  is  struck  by  lightning,  he  is  a  gone 
coon. 

KAY  FRANCIS'  work  in  "Gentlemen  of  the  Press"  was 
great,  not  so  much  for  what  she  did  as  for  what  she  left  un- 
done. She  made  no  passes  at  the  unlucky  Walter  Huston — she 
merely  exerted  every  cubic  ounce  of  her  fascination,  and  let  na  I  ure 
take  its  course.  And  so  she  stands  forth  as  the  forerunner  of  the 
perfect  vamping  technique  for  the  talkies. 

It  didn't  take  the  smart  talent  at  Paramount  long  to  see  what 
they  had  in  Kay  Francis  when  they  looked  at  the  first  rushes  of 
her  scenes. 

The  projection  machine  had  hardly  stopped  whirring  before 
they  had  her  Jane  Hancock  on  the  dotted  line  of  a  long  term  con- 
tract. Before  she  had  caught  her  breath  she  was  aboard  a  fast 
train  bound  for  the  Hollywood  foundry  of  Paramount.  Still 
gray  with  desert  dust,  she  was  hurled  into  the  latest  Clara  Bow 
production,  "Dangerous  Curves,"  and  what  she  did  to  the  un- 
suspecting young  Dick  Aden,  in  that  JDicture,  will  be  everybody  s 
business  when  the  world  sees  it. 

Even  while  the  cameras  were  [please  turn  to  page  126] 
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y^    THE  LAST  OF  MRS.  CHEYNEY—M.-G.-M. 

NORMA  SHEARER  takes  over  the  role  of  the  cele- 
brated Mrs.  Chcyiiey,  made  famous  by  Ina  Claire,  and 
gets  away  with  it  neatly.  Which  is  no  small  triumph  for 
Miss  Shearer,  since  Miss  Claire  is  rated  one  of  the  best  co- 
mediennes on  our  late  lamented  footlight  stage.  Miss 
Shearer's  performance  of  the  smart  lady  crook  who  sets 
British  society  agog  has  poise,  charm  and  genuine  assurance. 
Maybe  you  saw  Miss  Claire  in  "The  Last  of  Mrs. 
Cheyney."  If  so,  you  know  that  the  lady  was  the  belle  of  a 
select  coterie  of  high-toned  crooks.  B  ut  Mrs.  Cheyney  loses  her 
heart  to  the  handsome  Lord  Arthur  Dilling  and — but  why 
tell  the  story?  Basil  Rathbone,  direct  from  the  Broadway 
stage,  lends  e.xcellent  assistance  as  Lord  .Arthur.  Sidney 
Franklin's  direction  is  excellent.    All  Talkie. 


y^  LUCKY  star—Fox 

A  GENTLE  and  charming  little  story  this — of  a  boy  who 
comes  back  from  Flanders  a  cripple  and  of  a  farm  slavey 
who  never  has  known  love  or  kindness.  She  hurls  a  stone 
through  the  window  of  his  lonely  and  desolate  house.  But, 
from  his  wheel  chair,  he  wins  her  love.  Under  his  guidance, 
she  becomes  understanding  and  lovely.  Then  a  tough 
sergeant  comes  from  France  and  demands  the  girl  from 
her  mercenary  mother. 

What  happens?  What  can  the  helpless  cripple  boy  do 
against  the  brute?  Go  see  "Lucky  Star"  for  yourself  and 
you  will  know.  Moreover,  you  will  be  won  over  completely  by 
the  playing  of  Janet  Gaynor  and  Charles  Farrell.  The  direc- 
tion of  Frank  Borzageis  tender  and  sympathetic.  The  Photo- 
play Gold  Medal  trio  wins  new  laurels  here.     Part  Talkie. 
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^    THE  COCK  EYED  WORLD— Fox 

THOSE  two  hard-boiled  marines,  Sergeants  Flagg  and 
Quirt,  are  back  again.  Remember  them  in  "What  Price 
Glory  "?  Flagg  was  a  captain  then,  but  peace  times  demote 
him  back  to  the  post  of  top  sergeant. 

"  The  Cock  Eyed  World  "  takes  up  the  further  adventures 
of  the  two  leathernecks:  in  Russia,  in  Central  America,  in 
and  about  the  Brooklyn  Na\'j'  Yard  and  at  that  playground 
of  civilian  and  soldier,  Coney  Island.  The  immortal  quarrel 
of  Flagg  and  Quirt  goes  on  endlessly  whether  the  cause  is  the 
sweetie  of  a  tough  Russian  or  the  sweetheart  of  a  timid 
Spanish-American.  Between  policing  the  world,  Flagg  and 
Quirt  are  eternally  plotting  to  outwit  the  other. 

There  is  less  of  war  in  "The  Cock  Eyed  World"  than  in 
its  predecessor,  although  the  sequel  carries  the  marines 
through  a  campaign  against  rebels  in  Central  America. 
Victor  McLaglen,  it  seems  to  us,  has  a  shade  the  best  of  it 
as  Flagg  in  "What  Price  Glory."  In  "The  Cock  Eyed 
World  "  the  edge  goes  to  Edmund  Lowe  as  the  crafty  Quirt. 
And  Lily  Damita  stands  out  brightly  as  a  peppy  Central 
American  jungle  belle. 

Bear  in  mind  that  "The  Cock  Eyed  World"  is  not  a 
family  picture.  It  is  a  little  rough  and  profane.  Remember 
that  the  microphone  records  everything — and  the  repartee 
between  the  two  marines  is  not  Sunday  School  conversation. 

Raoul  Walsh's  direction  has  a  fine  gusto.  "  The  Cock  Eyed 
World"  was  written  by  Laurence  Stallings  and  Maxwell 
Anderson,  authors,  as  you  know,  of  "What  Price  Glory." 
It  lacks  none  of  the  flavor  of  that  war  epic.    All  Talkie. 


SAVES    YOUR    PICTURE    TIME    AND    MONEY 


The  Best  Pictures  of  the  Month 

THE  COCK  EYED  WORLD  HALLELUJAH 

THE  LAST  OF  MRS.  CHEYNEY      LUCKY  STAR 
DYNAMITE  THE  VIRGINIAN 

WOMAN  TRAP  THE  AWFUL  TRUTH 

The  Best  Performances  of  the  Month 

Victor  McLaglen  in  "The  Cock  Eyed  World" 

Edmund  Lowe  in  "The  Cock  Eyed  World" 

Norma  Shearer  in  "The  Last  of  Mrs.  Cheyney" 

Basil  Rathbone  in  "The  Last  of  Mrs.  Cheyney" 

Gary  Cooper  in  "The  Virginian" 

Richard  Arlen  in  "The  Virginian" 

Anna  May  Wong  in  "Piccadilly" 

Chester  Morris  in  "Woman  Trap" 

Evelyn  Brent  in  "Woman  Trap" 

Ina  Claire  in  "The  Awful  Truth" 

Casts  of  all  photoplays  reviewed  will  be  found  on  page  ISO 


^    HALLELVJAH~M.-G.-M. 

KING  ^'IDOR  has  a  number  of  notable  motion  pictures  to 
his  credit.  "The  Big  Parade,"  for  instance.  That  in- 
teresting experiment  of  last  year,  "The  Crowd."  And,  back 
of  those  two  films,  were  many  pictures  revealing  a  fine  under- 
standing of  humanity,  along  with  a  superb  sympathy. 

His  new  photoplay,  "Hallelujah,"  is  another  experiment 
— and  a  striking  one.  His  hero  is  a  harum-scarum  negro  lad 
who  gets  involved  in  a  gambling  house  brawl.  His  younger 
brother  is  killed  in  the  fight  and  the  boy,  his  world  turned 
upside  down  by  the  tragedy,  becomes  an  evangelist.  But  he 
can  not  stand  up  against  all  temptation.  He  backslides, 
serves  a  year  on  a  chain  gang — and  then  comes  back  to  the 
little  plantation  of  his  father. 

The  story  is  told  with  a  fine  appreciation  of  the  negro  race. 
Indeed,  the  picture  is  something  of  a  racial  epic.  Vidor's 
camera  wanders  into  the  little  cabin  after  the  boy's  death 
and  records  the  lamentations  of  the  lad's  family  with 
startling  emotional  effect.  Later,  Vidor  shows  the  negro 
evangelist  upon  his  mission,  and  he  pictures  a  great  revival 
and  a  river  baptism.  Behind  the  simply  written  dialogue,  is 
a  colorful  background  of  negro  spirituals. 

Every  member  of  Vidor's  cast  is  excellent.  Although  none 
of  them  ever  worked  before  a  camera  or  a  microphone 
before,  they  give  unstudied  and  remarkably  spontaneous 
performances.  That  speaks  a  lot  for  Vidor's  direction.  A 
word  for  the  excellence  of  Daniel  Haynes'  Zeke,  Nina  Mae 
McKinney's  Chick  and  Fannie  Belle  DeKnight's  Mainmy. 
All  three  are  great.    All  Talkie. 


y^    DYNAMITE~M.-G.-M. 

THIS  picture  has  some  fme  touches  that  Cecil  De  Mille 
should  be  proud  of,  but  it  is  too  long.  While  there  is 
delightful  comedy  relief,  in  the  sophisticated  handling  of 
some  of  the  domestic  relations,  the  story  is  stark  drama, 
with  several  exceptionally  tense  scenes. 

Cynthia  Crothers,  to  save  her  fortune,  bargains  with  a 
murderer  to  marry  her  a  few  hours  before  his  execution.  She 
plans  to  marry  another  man  whom  she  has  bought  from  his 
present  wife.  The  big  surprise  is  Charles  Bickford  who  wins 
all  the  female  hearts  by  his  first  screen  role — a  he-man.  Kay 
Johnson,  also  new,  delights  with  her  work.  \  harrowing 
mine  explosion,  a  weep}'  court  room  scene,  love  scenes  a  la 
Glyn,  beautiful  sports  events,  a  whoopee  party  de  luxe,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  a  new  De  Mille  bath  tub.    .\U  Talkie. 


yr    THE  VIRGINIAN— Paramount 

OWEN  WISTER'S  novel  is  due  for  a  revival  after  this 
picture  is  released.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Dustin 
Farnum  (who  made  a  very  creditable  silent  version  of  this 
story  in  1923)  did  not  live  to  see  the  present  talking  version. 

AH  the  atmosphere  of  the  range  is  here,  with  Gary  Cooper, 
The  Virginian,  in  his  first  fuU-dialogue  picture,  delivering 
that  famous  line:  "When  you  call  me  that,  smile!" 

For  the  first  time,  a  thousand  bellowing  cattle,  with 
dozens  of  yelling  cowboys,  are  filmed  with  sound,  in  a  thrill- 
ing roundup. 

Walter  Huston,  as  Trampas,  equals  his  work  in  "Gentle- 
men of  the  Press,"  and  Dick  Arlen  has  another  role  very  like 
that  in  "Wings,"  and  again  he  gets  from  it  tremendous 
sympathetic  response.    All  Talkie. 
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Sound  or   Silent,  You  Will   Find   the 


WOMAN 

TRAP— 

Paramount 

* 

All  Talkie 


THE  AWFUL 

TRUTH— 

Pathe 

* 

All  Talkie 


FOR  two  years  the  crime  wave  has  flooded  the  film  market, 
yet  this  production  rises  above  the  hackneyed  and  com- 
mands attention.  It  is  the  story  of  two  East  Side  families. 
Chester  Morris,  as  a  vicious  kid  criminal,  quite  upholds  the 
standard  he  set  for  himself  in  "Alibi."  Evelyn  Brent  is  really 
splendid  as  the  sacrificing  sister  and  Hal  Skelley  gives  a  credit- 
able characterization  of  the  detective. 


THE  world  is  eagerly  awaiting  the  first  screen  appearance  of 
Jack  Gilbert's  new  wife.  It  wiU  not  be  disappointed.  She 
is  earnest,  vibrant,  delightful.  "The  Awful  Truth"  had  a  long, 
successful  stage  run.  A  dramatic  story  of  love,  marriage,  mis- 
understandings, divorce.  Situations  liandled  in  an  extremely 
sophisticated  style.  JNIiss  Claire  is  supported  by  two  fine  stage 
actors,  Henry  Daniels  and  Paul  Harvey.     The  latter  is  perfect. 


STREET 

GIRL— 

RKO 

All  Talkie 


TWIN 
BEDS— 
First  National 

All  Talkie 


WESLEY  RUGGLES  has  established  a  reputation  for 
making  consistently  good  pictures  at  minimum  cost. 
He  keeps  the  present  picture  well  up  to  his  fine  standard.  Story 
hinges  around  a  girl  violinist  and  a  group  of  musicians  who 
befriend  her.  Betty  Compson,  Jack  Oakie,  John  Harron  and 
others  appear  to  advantage.  Incidentally,  Miss  Compsou,  who 
used  to  be  a  vaudeville  violinist,  really  plays. 


FROTHY  bedroom  farce  always  lands  on  the  screen  with 
something  of  a  dull  thud.  This  example  isn't  bad.  Neither 
is  it  very  good.  Ail  about  folks  in  negligee  and  pajamas  who 
get  into  the  wrong  apartments.  This  sort  of  thing  used  to  be 
considered  very  naughty  behind  the  footlights  not  so  many 
>ears  ago.  Jack  Mulhall  and  Patsy  Ruth  MiUer  do  their  best 
to  help. 


PICCADILLY 
—World  Wide 

Sound 


THE 

UNHOLY 
NIGHT— 
M.-G.-M. 

All  Talkie 


THE  age  of  wonders  has  dawned!  A  British  picture,  a  silent 
picture,  and  an  unusually  fine  picture!  True,  the  brilliant 
job  of  directing  was  done  by  A.  E.  Dupont,  of  "Variety"  fame. 
Anna  May  Wong,  Hollywood's  little  Chinese  girl,  steals  the 
picture  from  Gilda  Gray,  its  star.  A  fine  story  by  Arnold 
Bennett,  set  in  London's  Limehouse  and  cabaret  night  life,  and 
good  acting  by  Jameson  Thomas.    A  credit  to  British  studios. 
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A  RIPPING  good  mystery  story  done  with  more  sincenty 
and  artistic  touch  than  the  average.  Reason?  It  was 
directed  by  Lionel  Barr\'more.  Even  if  you  don't  hke  baffling 
yarns,  you'll  enjoy  this  for  the  charming  English  atmosphere. 
Roland  Young,  from  the  stage,  brings  all  his  whimsical  charm 
to  the  screen.  And  Dorothy  Sebastian  is  devastatingly  beauti- 
ful and  does  fine  work  as  the  mysterious  Eurasian.    See  it! 


First  and  Best  Screen  Reviews  Here 


SPEEDWAY— 
M.-G.-M. 

Part  Talkie 


KEMPY— 
M.-G.-M. 

All  Talkie 


THERE  is  nothing  new  in  this  race-track,  story  nor  the 
method  of  handling,  though  the  background  is  authentic. 
It  was  made  at  the  seventeenth  annual  race  at  Indianapolis. 
Billy  Haines'  great  following  will  hardly  like  him  in  such  slap- 
stick. His  characterization  is  less  subtle  than  in  former  pic- 
tures but,  likely,  the  younger  folks  will  roar  gleefully.  Ernest 
Torrence,  Anita  Page  and  Karl  Dane  render  capable  support. 


EUREKA!  A  delightful  stage  comedy  has  been  made  into  an 
even  more  pleasant  picture.  "Kempy"  represents  a  high 
water  mark  in  talking  comedies.  It  is  unpretentious.  No 
cabaret  sets,  mobs  or  marble  bathtubs.  Kempy  is  the  very 
youthful  plumber  who  stays  to  marry  the  literary  daughter  of 
the  Bents  and  then  finds  out  that  he  is  really  in  love  with  the 
youngest  girl.     "Kempy"  belongs  on  your  must  list. 


RIVER  OF 

ROMANCE- 

Paramount 

All  Talkie 


WHY  BRING 
THAT  UP?— 
Paramount 

All  Talkie 


IF  you  can  accept  Charles  Rogers  as  a  mild-tempered  boy  who 
turns  into  a  roistering  bad  man,  "River  of  Romance"  is  a 
grand  picture.  Several  years  ago  it  was  produced  with  Cullen 
Landis  as  "The  Fighting  Coward."  It  is  a  humorous  romance 
of  crinoline  days  in  the  South.  Dialogue  is  well  handled  and 
screen  values  have  not  been  sacrificed.  Rogers  and  Mary  Brian 
are  splendid.    And  superb  comedy  by  WaUace  Beery. 


GEORGE  MORAN  and  Charles  Mack,  the  famous  Black 
Crows,  are  black  only  part  of  the  time  in  "  Why  Bring  That 
Up?"  their  flicker  debut.  The  two  idols  of  the  phonograph 
records  are  at  their  best  in  burnt  cork.  Without  the  shellac  it 
is  evident  that  they  aren't  such  a  much  at  heavy  emoting. 
When  they  get  going  about  the  early  bird  and  the  worm  and 
other  comedy  skits  they  are  superb. 


PLEASURE 
CRAZED— 
Fox 

All  Talkie 


'^ 

lv!^MB 

l^^l 

WONDER  OF 

WOMEN— 

M.-G.-M. 

Pari  Talkie 


:s 


^i/.' 


A  TALKIE  played  entirely  by  actors  fresh  from  the  stage, 
with  British  accents  so  thick  they  get  in  your  hair.  But  it 
has  a  good  enough  story,  concerning  a  girl  who  was  smuggled 
into  a  smart  country  house  by  a  gang  of  thieves  in  order  to  lift 
the  family  jools.  Among  the  actors  in  the  piece  are  Marguerite 
Churchill,  Kenneth  McKenna,  Dorothy  Burgess  and  Henry 
Kolker.    This  picture  should  draw  a  lot  of  trade  in  Lunnon. 


PEGGY  WOOD,  late  of  the  legitimate,  makes  her  bow  as  a 
dramatic  actress  of  rare  ability  with  a  Hcdda  Gabler  type  of 
personality.  She  plays  the  dutiful  wife  of  the  concert  pianist, 
admirably  done  by  Lewis  Stone.  Leila  Hyams  is  the  decorative 
"other  woman."  A  Sudermann  theme  of  misunderstood  genius. 
Beautiful  direction,  delightful  acting,  remarkable  emotional 
undercurrent.  Go  prepared  to  think,  [please  turn  to  page  107] 
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"j^e Wisecracker  Reveals 


Mr.  William  Haines,  1929  Model.  Here  you  see 
the  completed  product,  graduate  of  the  Pola 
Negri  Finishing  School  for  Young  Actors,  as  he 
looks    in    his    latest    comedy,    "Navy    Blues" 


T  AST  month  Bill  Haines  told  of  his  childhood  and  his  adven- 
■'-'turous  boyhood.  He  was  born  in  Staunton,  Virginia.  There 
were  Jive  children  in  the  family:  three  boys  and  two  girls.  Bill 
was  the  oldest. 

Bill  startled  the  family  by  running  away  from  home.  He 
worked  for  a  time  in  a  powder  factory  on  the  James  River.  Then 
he  ran  a  dance  hall  for  a  brief  period — until  fire  wiped  it  out. 

Meandering  to  New  York,  Haines  worked  in  a  department  store 
and  with  a  bond  house. 
Then  he  was  selected  as 
one  of  the  two  winners 
in  a  contest  conducted 
by  the  Goldwyn  Com- 
pany. Eleanor  Board- 
man  was  the  other 
winner. 


THE  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of 
Commerce 
doesn't  exactly 
send  bands  to  the  train 
to  meet  contest  win- 
ners. They're  as  com- 
mon as  coal  miners  in 
Pennsylvania.  I  was 
lonely  and  poor  in  a 
strange,  confusing  busi- 
ness. But  I  made  up 
my  mind  that  I  would 
succeed. 

In  the  first  few  years 
when  things  were  going 
so  badly  for  me  I  used 
to  think  I  would  die 
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William  Haines  stroking  for  God,  for  Country  and  for 

"Brown  of  Harvard,"  his  first  big  film  success,  which 

he  stole  completely  from  Jack  Pickford,  its  star,  and 

turned  into  a  Haines  hit 


William  Haines  tells  of  his 
life  in  Hollywood  and  a  ca- 
reer which  at  first  promised 
little.  And  of  his  romances, 
philosophy  and  friends 


gladly  just  to  make  one  good  picture.  It's  obvious  that  I  didn't 
die.  It  was  a  long  time  before  I  made  that  good  picture,  and 
when  I  did  I  had  no  wish  to  die,  gladly  or  otherwise. 

Someone  had  made  the  discovery  of  sex  appeal  about  this 
time,  and  apparently  it  was  something  that  William  Haines 
lacked.  They  wouldn't  give  me  a  break  on  that  account,  and 
it  followed  me  around  like  a  curse. 

Elinor  Glyn  went  a  bit  further  and  said  I  didn't  have  IT, 
and  moreover,  I  was  a  big  ham.  I  replied  that  the  best  hams 
in  the  world  came  from  Virginia.  I  was  beginning  to  wise- 
crack a  bit.    God  knows  I  had  to  do  something. 

EVENTUALLY  they  found  a  role  that  could  be  played  by 
a  young  fellow  who  didn't  have  any  sex  appeal.  I  was  to  be 
given  a  chance  in  ''Three  Wise  Fools,"  with  Eleanor  Board- 
man  playing  the  leading  feminine  role. 

I  had  to  wear  a  high  silk  hat,  and  I  had  to  wear  it  while 
I  did  my  most  dramatic  scene.  I'd  never  had  one  on  before 
and  it  takes  a  good  actor  to  be  emotional  in  a  top  hat.  I  was 
just  as  conscious  of  it  as  I  would  have  been  without  my 
pants.    I  was  terrible,  awful. 

After  that  I  played  the  heavy  in  a  picture  in  which  Lew 
Cody  was  the  hero.  That  was  funny  because  I  had  a  round 
babyish  face  and  my  dirty  work  couldn't  have  impressed  any- 
body. I  wore  a  high  hat  in  that  one,  too,  but  this  time  it  came 
easier.  I  had  spent  several  evenings  in  front  of  the  mirror 
trying  to  become  friendly  with  it. 

I  played  the  cornfed  man-with-the-hoe  country  lover  in 
"The  Tower  of  Lies."  This  was  Norma  Shearer's  first  big 
dramatic  picture.  I  felt  that  everything  depended  on  it.  This 
time  it  was  do  or  die.   I  worked  myself  to  such  a  nervous  pitch 

that  one  day  in  the 
midst  of  a  love  scene 
with  Norma  I  became 
violently  sick  at  my 
stomach  and  had  to  re- 
tire in  a  hurry  to  the 
sidelines. 

I  told  the  director 
that  it  was  just  a  touch 
of  ptomaine.  I  couldn't 
tell  him  the  real  truth. 
They  sent  me  home, 
and  I  spent  the  rest  of 
the  day  in  bed  crying. 
Then  I  argued  the 
thing  out  with  myself. 
Why  should  I  be  afraid 
of  the  camera?  It  was 
an  inanimate  object 
and  couldn't  reach  out 
and  bite  me  on  the 
chin.  It  had. the  fac- 
ulty of  photographing 
thought  as  well  as  fea- 
tures. I  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  would 
think  more  of  what  I 


Himself 

As  told  to 
Marquis  Busby 


was  doing,  to  try  and  live  the  role.  It  was  a  good  phi- 
losophy and  I  stuck  to  it,  for  I  was  never  afraid  or 
nervous  again. 

But  a  philosophy  isn't  much  good  if  you  don't  get  a 
chance  to  practice  what  you  preach.  After  that  I 
played  bits  without  screen  credit.  It  came  to  me  in- 
directly that  the  M.-G.-M.  organization  had  made  up 
its  mind  to  worry  along  without  me. 

At  that  time  I  was  earning  $5,000  a  year.  It  seemed 
like  an  awful  lot  of  mone\',  but  then  I  had  to  buy 
clothes,  and  pay  rent  on  a  little  two  by  four  apartment 
in  Los  Angeles.  In  addition,  I  was  sending  money 
home.  I  hadn't  saved  a  sou,  and  wouldn't  even  be 
able  to  get  back  to  New  York. 

Harry  Cohn,  the  Columbia  producer,  was  a  life-saver 
to  me.  He  asked  M.-G.-II.  to  borrow  a  leading  man 
for  a  series  of  four  pictures.  They  must  have  been  glad 
to  get  me  off  their  hands  for  they  fell  joyfully  on  his  neck. 
My  first  picture  at  Columbia  was  "The  ^lidnght  Ex- 
press. "     Elaine  Hammerstein  was  the  star. 

I  had  one  of  those  actor  proof  roles,  a  young  engineer 
who  races  to  the  rescue  of  something  or  other.  The 
picture  was  made  for  a  dill  pickle  and  a  cold  fried  egg, 
but  it  was  my  first  success.  Se.x  appeal  or  no  sex 
appeal,  I  was  popular.  Naturally  I  was  happy.  I 
remember  that  Harr\'  Cohn  gave  us  all  gifts  at  Christ- 
mas. I  got  a  bathrobe.  The  gift  business  was  good. 
It  created  a  friendly  spirit. 

Columbia  tried  to  buy  my  contract  option,  but  when 
my  studio  found  out  that  somebody  else  wanted  me 
they  became  coy.  They  asked  S20,000,  but  Cohn 
didn't  think  I  was  worth  that  much.  So  W.-G.-M. 
had  me  back  on  its  hands.  But  the  Columbia  experi- 
ence was  valuable.  It  was  through  "The  Midnight 
Express"  that  Mary  Pickford  chose  me  for  her  leading 
man  in  "Little  Annie  Rooney.  " 

IT  was  at  this  time  that  "Brown  of  Harvard"'  was 
scheduled  to  go  into  production.  I  determined  that 
nobody  but  William  Haines  would  play  the  role  of 
Tom  Brown.  The  executives  were  just  as  determined 
that  anybody  but  William  Haines  would  play  it.  Jack 
Conway  thought  I  would  be  terrible,  but  Irving  Thal- 
berg  stood  by  me  through  thick  and  thin.  Jack  Pick- 
ford  was  to  be  starred  and  Conway  told  me  that,  of 
course,  he  would  steal  the  picture.  Pickford  was 
getting  §3,000  a  week.  I  made  S250.  Finally  I  was 
given  the  role,  chiefly,  I  suppose,  because  it  wasn't 
suitable  to  Lon  Chane)-,  Lillian  Gish  or  Conrad  Nagel. 

I  thought  and  planned  for  that  role.  People  had  told 
me  many  times  that  I  looked  like  Charles  Ray.  I  can 
see  the  resemblance,  so  I  determined  to  take  a  Charles 
Ray  character,  turn  him  inside  out  and  make  of  him 
the  freshest  punk  that  ever  drew  breath.  I  did  the 
best  I  could  for  Tom  Brown.  Gave  him  everything 
that  was  in  me. 

One  day  the  supervisor  was  on  the  set.  I  overheard 
Jack  Conway  tell  him  to  watch  "  that  fresh  punk  put 
the  scene  over."  At  first  I  thought  he  meant  Pickford. 
Then  I  realized  he  meant  me — Pickford  was  in  bed 
asleep  and  couldn't  be  doing  much  emoting.  That  was 
the  first  I  realized  that  I  was  good.  Boy,  didn't  I  take 
that  scene  big! 

When  the  picture  was  completed  I  forgot  all  about  it. 
I  didn't  e.xpect  anything     [  please  turn  to  p.\ge  127  ] 


A  shot  from   "Three   Wise   Fools,"   in   which 

Haines  stunned  the  art  world  by  making  love 

to  F.Ieiinor  Roardman,  in  a  plug  hat 


In    "Circe,    the    Enchantress,"    Mae    Murray 

works  her  wicked  will  on  Bill  Haines,   soggy 

with  puppy  love  and  very  wet  water 


Willie  Haines  grows  up.  Slick  and  self- 
possessed,  he  plays  a  scene  in  "A  Slave  of 
Fashion"    with    that    lovely    Norma    Shearer 
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ye  mperamental? 


Jetta  Goudal  recently  was  awarded 
$31,000  in  her  suit  against  Cecil  B.  De 
Mille.  She  alleged  a  broken  contract. 
De  Mille  countered  with  charges  of  tem- 
perament. The  decision  for  Miss  Goudal 
was  a  triumph  for  temperament 

PICTURE  me  upon  a  snow  white  charger,  in  a  suit  of 
glittering  silver  armor  and  mail,  with  a  tempered  Damas- 
cus blade  circling  agitatedly  above  my  head.  I  have  the 
crusader's  spirit.  I  perfectly  adore  a  cause. 
I've  just  taken  one  up — the  cause  of  temperament.  I  think 
it  a  bit  pathetic  that  the  actors  can't  answer  back  when  every- 
body from  the  prop  boy  to  the  most  high  executive  accuses 
them  of  throwing  fits,  of  tearing  their  clothes  to  bits  and  jumping 
up  and  down  on  directors'  hats. 

And  so  I,  in  royal  raiment  and  a  high  dudgeon,  am  going 
to  let  the  stars  speak  their 
little  pieces.  I'm  going  to 
question  a  lot  of  them  who 
have  been  accused  of  being 
hard  to  manage,  and  discover 
just  what  the  vitriolic  re- 
marks they  have  to  cast  in 
the  teeth  of  the  producers 
who  have  called  them  tem- 
peramental. 

Just  what  have  the  stars  to 
say  about  temperament? 
Plenty,  my  good  reader, 
plenty! 

Of  course,  they  all  stood 
up  and  cheered  when  Judge 
Leon  R.  Yankwich  gave 
Jetta  Goudal  $31,000  of 
Cecil  B.  De  Mille's  gold  and 
the  right  to  throw  a  fit  when 
she  chose.  When  her  trial,  in 
which  she  demanded  back 
salary  and  De  Mille  de- 
manded the  right  to  break 
her  contract  because  she  was 
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"I'm  not  tempera- 
mental," says  Regi- 
nald Denny.  "I'm 
just  fighting  for  exist- 
ence on  the  screen" 


Besides,  say  the  movie  actors, 
moods,  ideals  and  general 
worries  are  distorted  into  the 
bugbear  called   temperament 

By  Katherine  Albert 


unmanageable,  had  ended,  the  judge  said,  in  substance,  that 
Jetta's  value  was  not  "in  her  ability  to  obey  slavishly — for  the 
humblest  extra  can  do  that — but  in  her  ability  to  inject  the 
force  of  her  personality,  experience  and  intelligence  into  the 
acting." 

It  was  a  great  triumph  for  the  actors. 

It  gave  temperament  a  fresh  start  at  all  the  studios.  Jetta 
became  something  of  a  crusader  herself.  And  what  was  her 
defense?     What  did  she  have  to  say  about  it? 

LOOKING  as  inexplicable  as  ever  in  a  pale  green  frock  with 
flowing  lines,  set  oft  by  the  exotic  surroundings  of  her  remark- 
able apartment,  she  sighed,  "But  I  was  never  temperamental. 
I  was  always  nice.  I  worked  on  the  set  when  I  was  ill.  A 
nurse  stood  in  calling  distance  from  morning  until  night. 
And  I  stayed  up  for  hours  and  hours  to  work  on  my  clothes — 
clothes  that  the  wardrobe  department  had  ruined. 

".\h,  I  was  always  nice.  I  alwaj's  have  good  wiU.  And  don't 
you  think  that  if  I  had  ever  displayed  what  you  call  fits  of 
temperament  that  the  studio  powers  would  have  told  all  about 
it  at  the  trial  when  their  money  was  going,  when  they  saw  they 
were  losing  the  case? 

"But  they  couldn't  recall  one  incident  when  I  had  given 
way  to  a  burst  of  temperament." 

"Well,  then,"  said  I,  "how  did  you  get  the  reputation  for 
being  that  way?" 

Jetta  smiled,  her  dark  smile.  "That — oh,  that's  so  easy 
to  explain,"  she  said.  "I  came  here  a  foreigner.  I  had  not 
been  married,  nor  divorced.  There  was  no  scandal  attached 
to  my  name.  But  I  looked  like  a  person  who  should  have  a 
scandal.     They    had    to   have   something    to   say    about   me. 

Their  own  publicity  depart- 
ment wrote  a  story  and 
called  me  temperamental  and 
hard  to  manage.  They  kept 
adding  to  it. 

"They  used  to  show  me  a 
lot  of  articles  in  the  papers 
about  how  temperamental  I 
was  and  they  seemed  very 
proud  of  them.  Eventually 
they  came  to  believe  that  I 
was  really  temperamental. 
That  was  all.  They  just  be- 
lieved their  own  publicity. 

"Of  course,"  she  went  on, 
her  slanting  Oriental  eyes 
narrowing  down  into  horizon- 
tal slits,  "of  course,  they 
could  not  stop  me  from  think- 
ing. Do  you  know  what 
they  did?  A  certain  man  re- 
ported me  to  the  front  office 
for  this:  Simply  because  he 
said  I  looked  as  if  I  thought  he 
■was  damn  fool." 


Jean  Hersholt  was 
rented  to  other  firms 
for  more  than  his 
salary.  He  kicked  and 
was  called  moody 
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.    They're  temperamental — and  proud  of  it 


"And  did  you?"  I  asked. 

"Of  course,"  said  Jetta,  "he  was  a  damn'  fool,  but  I  said 
not  a  word.  I  showed  no  display  of  either  temper  or  tempera- 
ment. I  was  always  nice  to  him.  I  always  said  kind  words. 
One  can't  be  called  temperamental  simply  for  what  one  thinks. 

"Another  time  the  director  wanted  me  to  do  a  scene  a 
certain  way.  I  thought  it  best  done  another  way,  but  I  said, 
'Very  well,  you  are  the  director.     We  do  it  your  way.' 

"  'But  don't  you  agree  that  I'm  right?' 

"  'No,'  I  said,  'I  don't.  I  will  never  agree,  but  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  do  it  your  way.' 

""pOR  two  days — for  two  whole  days — he  held  up  production 
JL  trying  to  make  me  agree  with  him.     Now  was  he  tempera- 
mental or  was  I?     I  was  willing  to  do  the  scene  as  he  thought 
best.     But  he  wanted  me  to  agree  with  him!" 

I  can  well  imagine  that  Jetta  drove  directors  and  executives 
into  spasms  of  ineffectual  temper.  I  can  imagine  that  her 
calm,  cynical  eyes  that  mirrored  the  fact  that  she  thought 
them  all  "damn'  fools"  sent  them  around  the  lot  talking  to 
themselves.  Fits  of  temper  they  could  stand.  They  are  used, 
to  that.  But  as  for  temperament — in  that  Jetta  is  lacking.  Surely, 
as  she  said,  had  she  ever  indulged  in  hectic  emotional  seizures 
all  the  lurid  details  would  have  been  recounted  in  court. 

What  is  dubbed  temperament  in  Hollywood,  seldom  is. 
The  Christian  martyrs  were  not  accused  of  it  because  they 
held  out  for  their  ideals.  Poor  old  Nero  might  have  yelled 
"temperament"  as  loudly  as  any  Hollywood  tilm  magnate. 

Then  why,  pray,  give  that  title  to  Jack  Gilbert  because  he 
knows  what  he  can  do  best  and  how  to  do  it? 

Jack  has  fought  his  w;iy  through  almost  every  picture  he 
has  ever  made  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  Jack  has  been  right. 
-Artistically  right,  I  mean.  The  happiest,  calmest  period  of 
his  life  was  when  he  was  making  "The  Big  Parade"  and  that 
picture  still  remains  his  best. 

But  he  does  say  this:  "Honestly — and  I  try  to  be  honest 
with  myself — I  believe  I'm  not  temperamental,  but  if  I  am 
and  if  any  actor  is,  it's  natural.  We  live  under  a  high  nervous 
tension.  We  are  always  under  a  strain.  We  are  continually 
playing  parts.     Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  play  parts  off  screen?" 

HIS  wife,  Ina  Claire,  says  in  substance,  "I  hope  I'm  tem- 
peramental. I've  never  seen  an  actress  worthy  of  the  name 
who  wasn't  to  some  degree.  Unless  a  player  has  a  sensitive 
nature,  keenly  tuned,  she  is  incapable  of  portraying  the 
emotions  that  are  called  for  in  a  dramatic  role,  and  an  occa- 
sional overflowing  of  these  emotions  must  be  expected." 

But  time  over  and  again  what  has  been  called  temperament 
is  really  not  at  all.     It's  only  smoke  from  the  fire  of  rumor. 

Word  sped  about  the  Paramount  lot  that  Evelyn  Brent  had 
"gone  actress"  on  the  JMoran  and  Mack  set,  when  she  refused 
to  stand  on  a  trapeze  only  ten  feet  high.  It  is  an  actual  fact 
(and,  if  you  don't  believe  it,  her  doctor's  name  will  be  furnished 
upon  request)  that  Betty  suffers  from  vertigo  and  cannot  look 


out  of  a  second  story  window  without  becoming  dizzy.  She 
did,  at  last,  because  of  the  keen  criticism,  stand  on  the  trapeze. 
She  was  iU  and  had  to  come  down. 

"Temperament,"  said  the  studio  gossips,  "just  plain  tem- 
perament." 

.  Again  they  called  her  temperamental  when  she  refused  to 
attend  the  opening  of  "Broadway."  She  had  gone  to  Universal 
in  the  first  place  against  her  will.  She  had  taken  the  role  in 
the  picture  against  her  better  judgment.  She  thought  she 
gave  a  bad  performance  and  for  that  reason  did  not  want  to 
take  her  bow  at  the  opening. 

"I  didn't  do  anything  to  bow  for,"  she  said. 

She  refuses  to  do  gag  publicity  pictures  because  she  believes 
that  she  isn't  the  type  to  wear  hand  painted  socks  with  rabbits 
skipping  over  the  cuffs.  And  they  called  May  McAvoy  tem- 
peramental when  she  worked  in  a  tank  of  ice  cold  water  from 
two  o'clock  one  morning  until  six  the  next  and  refused  to  come 
back  the  next  day  and  do  it  again.  She  spent  the  next  few 
weeks  in  the  hospital,  having  a  first  class  case  of  pneumonia. 

THEY  called  Jean  Hersholt  impossible  when  he  complained 
because  he  was  under  contract  to  Universal  and  was  loaned  to 
other  companies  at  a  sum  reported  to  be  three  times  his  salary. 

Reginald  Denny  stoutly  maintains,  "I'm  not  temperamental. 
I'm  just  fighting  for  existence  on  the  screen.  You  might  call 
it  English  stubbornness,  but  I  hate  to  stand  by  and  get  hit  on 
the  head  with  a  mallet  without  offering  some  resistance." 
Denny  has  fought  for  proper  stories  and  proper  directors. 
He's  simply  working  toward  an  ideal. 

The  strangest  case  of  mistaken  temperament  is  that  of 
Greta  Garbo.  Melancholy,  lonely  Greta,  who  actually  did  not 
understand  Americans  and  American  ways.  Greta  who  was 
and  is  the  most  brutally  frank  actress  who  ever  set  thirty 
dollar  pumps  in  the  land  of  the  kleigs. 

She  used  to  sit  in  front  of  the  mirror  while  agitated  hair 
dressers  fluttered  about  her.  She  knew  but  little  English. 
She  knew  she  didn't  like  her  coiffure.  She  said  it.  "Garbo 
does  not  like!"     She  said  it  in  the  only  words  she  knew. 

The  fire  that  is  the  chief  ingredient  of  temperament  is 
lacking  in  the  Garbo.  She  is  slow  moving,  slow  thinking, 
Scandinavian.  She  has  never  thrown  things,  nor  has  she,  like 
Goudal,  looked  as  if  she  thought  her  director  a  "damn'  fool." 
She  has  looked  mostly  as  if  she  didn't  think  at  all.  And  she 
didn't,  .'\nyhow,  not  in  English.  She  simply  answered  ques- 
tions without  dissembling.  Her  reputation  for  being  mysteri- 
ous is  as  mysterious  to  her  as  her  popularity. 

The  other  day  her  publicity  man  told  her  that  he  kept 
people  off  her  set  by  telling  them  she'd  throw  them  off. 

"Oh,  but  you  mustn't  say  that,"  said  Greta,  "they  will 
'  t'ink  I'm  a  terrible  person.  And  I  do  not  want  people  to  t'ink 
I'm  a  terrible  person." 

Genuinely  she  does  not.  She  knows  she  has  no  tempera- 
ment. 

Her  frankness  has  given  her  the  reputation,  [turn  to  page  117] 
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Eddie  McCorkle  started  to  climb  to  his  dressing  room,  only  to 
draw  back  as  a  pair  of  excellently  turned  pink  silk  legs  barred  his 
progress.  Above  glowed  a  piquant,  angry  little  face  crowned  by 
a  mop  of  unruly  chestnut  hair.  "Ditched  me  again,  hey?" 
accused  the  owner  of  the  legs 


MR.  EDDIE  McCORKLE,  otherwise  known  as  "The 
Smiling  Singer  of  Sad  Songs,"  trickled  out  of  his 
modest  hotel  and  began  slouching  moodily  through 
the  streets  of  Los  Angeles  on  his  way  to  the  ]Metro- 
politan  Theater.  The  cool,  blue  dusk  felt  refreshing  after  a 
blazing  day,  the  early  moon  swung  low  like  a  gong  of  burnished 
copper,  a  nearby  window  revealed  a  pleasantly  curved  young 
woman  in  a  stepin  being  joggled  by  a  reducing  machine;  but 
Mr.  McCorkle,  eyes  on  the  pavement,  continued  to  scowl  and 
mumble  to  himself.  Braving  the  bristling  toothpicks  of  the 
cafeteria  belt,  he  finally  turned  up  Sixth  Street,  halted  at  an 
alley  and  peered  along  its  dimness  as  though  it  were  the  mouth 
of  a  cave. 

"Nothing  but  a  slave!"  he  muttered  unhappily.  "What 
good  is  California  to  a  guy  such  as  me,  I'd  Like  to  know.  Tor- 
ture, that's  all!  The  unit  jumps  here  from  Denver,  plays  a 
week,  and  just  as  I'm  beginning  to  get  a  sniff  of  the  place,  we 
breeze  out  on  Saturday  for  the  death  trail  in  Texas.  I  s'pose 
that's  Fate,  but  it  ain't  right." 

Then,  mindful  of  his  artistic  standing,  he  cocked  his  Panama 
to  a  precarious  angle  and  strutted  toward  the  stage  door  with 
his  customary  swagger.  Mr.  McCorkle,  who  was  a  ginger- 
haired,  sharp-featured  youth  with  the  slaty  complexion  of  the 
true  vaudevillian,  had  read  somewhere  that  actors  always  hid 
the  tears  behind  a  smile,  and  belief  in  this  popular  fallacy  en- 
abled him  to  enter  the  theater  as  haughtily  as  a  Schubert  gren- 
adier. Not,  however,  without  an  inward  qualm,  for,  like  most 
of  his  species,  he  wasn't  as  wise  as  he  looked.  That  would  have 
been  impossible. 

Most  of  the  members  belonging  to  the  "Dark  Brown  Blues" 
unit  were  lounging  about  in  various  states  of  preparedness,  and 
a  few  hailed  him  listlessly.  Nineteen  weeks  on  the  road  had 
robbed  them  of  any  particular  interest  in  one  another;  all  the 
dirty  linen  had  been  washed  and  dried  to  a  chaste  white,  and 
nothing  short  of  death  or  depravity  would  have  raised  even 
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an  eyebrow   in    the   entire  troupe. 
Mr.    McCorkle  glanced   furtively 
around,  noticed  that  the  feature  pic- 
ture was  already  on  and  commenced 
to  climb  to  his  dressing  room,  only 
to  draw  back  as  a  pair  of  excellently 
turned    pink    silk    legs    barred    his 
progress.    The  legs  flowed  smoothly 
into   a  tantalizing   pink   silk    torso, 
and    above    it    glowed    a    piquant, 
angry  little  face  crowned  by  a  mop 
of  unruly  chestnut  hair. 
"Ditched  me  again,  hey?"  accused  the  owner  of  the  legs. 
Mr.  McCorkle  swallowed  hard.     "I  didn't  see  you  after 
'matinee,  so  .  .  .  ,"  he  began  feebly. 
"  You  didn't  wait,  that's  why." 
".\w,  Molly,  I— I'm  sorr>'." 

"Save  your  sorrow,"  said  Miss  Molly  O'Meara,  her  eyes 
glinting  icily.  "Listen,  Eddie,  this  is  Friday,  and  ever  since  the 
first  of  the  week  you've  been  sneaking  out  on  me.  I'm  asking 
you — is  that  the'way  to  behave,  with  us  practically  engaged? 
Of  course,  maybe  the  sw^ellest  tap  dancer  on  the  circuit  isn't 
good  enough  for  you,  so  ..." 

"Lay  off,"  groaned  Mr.  McCorkle.  "The  unit's  booked  for 
thirty  weeks  and  I've  got  plenty  of  time  to  look  at  you,  ain't  I? 
It's  like  this,  honey :  all  my  life  I've  been  aching  to  get  a  slant  at 
California  and  the  movies,  and  now  I'm  here  what  chance  do  I 
have?  We  blow  in  and  blow  out  before  I  can  even  wangle  an 
admission  card  from  a  studio;  so  why  kick  if  I  put  in  my  spare 
time  trying  to  recognize  a  few  stars  on  the  Boulevard?  Even  at 
that  it's  agony — just  like  peeking  in  a  side  door  of  the  Mint  and 
then  getting  the  bum's  rush  from  a  cop." 

MOLLY  remained  unimpressed.  "  Why  don't  you  admit  to 
the  real  reason?" 

"  Huh?"  sparred  Eddie. 

"You  heard  me.  Why  don't  you  break  down  and  confess 
that  all  this  sob  stuff  is  about  Rosie  Redpath?" 

"Because  she's  no  more  important  than  a  flute  player,  that's 
why.  She's  a  darb,  all  right,  but  it's  the  business  itself  that 
appeals  to  me.  The  big  money ;  the  chance  to  live  where  it's  aU 
clean  and  sunny." 

"  Change  your  act,"  scoffed  Miss  O'Meara.  "  That's  the  way 
with  all  you  warblers;  you  can't  talk  without  sidetracking  into 
punk  verse.  Well,  take  your  choice,  Eddie;  it's  me  or  the 
movies." 

"Gee,"  said  the  little  singer  miserably.  "A  fat  chance  I'd 
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have  in  them  with  this  face.    They  don't  even  know  I'm  alive. 
But — but  it  would  be  you,  anyhow,  honey." 

Miss  O'Meara  kissed  him  generously.  "You'll  come  out  of 
your  trance  next  week  when  we  play  Dallas,"  she  comforted. 
"  Better  put  your  makeup  on  now  and  for  heaven's  sake  try  to 
get  your  eyebrows  even  for  once."  Her  face  softened  as  she 
watched  him  disappear  up  the  circular  staircase  and  then,  walk- 
ing stageward,  she  snapped  her  fingers  at  the  screen  on  which 
the  dreaded  Miss  Redpath  was  wrestling  with  a  summer 
widower. 

HALF  an  hour  later  the  cavernous  theater  sprang  into  a 
glare  of  light  as  soon  as  the  picture  had  unreeled  to  the 
inevitable  sappy  ending.  Three  thousand  fans  blinked,  sighed, 
and  then  started  scrambling  either  for  the  doors  or  better  seats, 
while  in  a  specially  reserved  bo.x  a  vivid  brunette  in  burnt 
orange  foulard  rose  languidly  to  her  feet  and  tossed  a  seductive 
smile  at  her  three  companions. 

"I  hope  my  sad  fate  will  be  a  lesson  to  you,"  she  drawled. 
"Come  on,  Abie,  let's  get  away  now  that  the  best  is 
over." 

The  pudgy  little  man  beside  her  patted  his  stomach,  and 
shrugged  e.xpressively.  "My  dinner  ain't  digested  yet,"  he 
chirped.  "The  doctor,  he  says  I  should  sit  still  for  two  hours 
after  meals.  'Be  placid  at  all  costs,  Mr.  Zoop,'  he  says  to  me, 
and  placid  I'U  be  if  it  kills  me,  or  at  least  maybe  until  I  get  the 
robber's  bill.    Am  I  a  liar.  Momma?" 

A  mountainous,  beetle-browed  lady  fanned  herself  with  a 
heavily  beringed  hand,  and  regarded  him 
suspiciously.  "Sermons  you're  givink,  ha? 
Never  did  I  see  you  do  anythink  but  gulp 
and  run  for  fear  Ignatz — ,  I  mean  Irving 
Yolk,  of  Amazement  Films,  should  slip  one 
over  on  you.  Somethink  listens  loose, 
Abie!  It'sthevawdvil,ha?  All  them  hussies 
as  naked  as  a  new  potato  is  what's  holdink 
you.    A  pastime!" 

Mr.  Zoop  maintained  a  stubborn  silence. 
The  truth  was  that  he  took  a  childlike 
pleasure  in  the  forthcoming  act.  As  presi- 
dent of  Stupefaction  Pictures  he  had  re- 
cently acquired  not  only  a  chain  of  theaters 
in  which  to  exhibit  his  wares,  but  also  a 
string  of  theatrical  units  used  to  bolster  the 
bill,  so  that  patrons  would  think  they  \vere 
getting  their  money's  worth.  It  gave  Abie 
a  decided  thrill  to  get  his  first  look  at  these 
new  possessions  that  filtered  across  to  him 
all  the  way  from  New  York,  and  the  fact 
that  they  were  mostly  duU  and  mediocre 
worried  him  not  at  aU.  He  settled  deeper 
in  his  chair,  and  Rosie,  more  psychic  than 
the  bulbous  Momma,  winked  understand- 
ingly,  and  sat  down  again. 

A  crashing  overture,  and  then  the  cur- 
tain ascended  on  the  "Dark  Brown  Blues." 


Mr.  McCorkle  finished  his  song  for 
Rosle  Redpath.  "You're  such  a  com- 
fort with  that  velvet  voice,  Eddie," 
she  sighed.  "You've  certainly  got  a 
weepy  blend  to  your  notes  tonight. 
I  feel  all  smoothed  down  already." 
Rosie  closed  her  pansy  eyes  and  lay 
there  serenely 


Out  pranced  sixteen  damsels  trained  to  a  colorless  perfection, 
and  tastefully  draped  in  wisps  of  tulle  which  revealed  a  liberal 
amount  of  clavicle  and  tibia  as  they  wiggled  through  an  un- 
imaginative routine.  Then  a  pompous  nonentity — the  master 
of  ceremonies,  with  a  supply  of  wisecracks  culled  carefuUy 
from  the  fan  magazines  and  humorous  weeklies.  A  cross  fire 
talking  duo.  Acrobats.  A  juggler.  Miss  Molly  O'Meara, 
dancing  on  the  stage  apron  as  daintily  as  the  tick  of  a  watch, 
or  unrolling  her  triple  taps  with  the  smoothness  of  a  military 
drummer.    The  first  genuine  applause.    More  girls. 

Then  darkness,  and  a  molten  spotlight  thrown  to  the  foot  of 
the  right  proscenium,  and  into  its  center  walked  Eddie  Mc- 
Corkle, a  bashful  grin  on  his  pinched  countenance.  A  chord 
from  the  orchestra,  and  for  the  next  two  minutes  a  mellow 
tenor  reigned  supreme  in  the  cathedral-like  dimness. 

APPLAUSE  rushed  swiftly  across  the  theater  and  broke 
like  surf  against  the  footlights.  A  shamefaced  bow  and 
more  melody.  No  jazz  for  Mr.  McCorkle,  and  likewise,  no 
grand  opera.  He  gave  them  "Roses  of  Picardy,"  "Long, 
Long  Trail,"  "Duna"  and  other  homely  favorites,  in  tones  that 
throbljed,  caressed  and  awakened  memories,  and,  after  holding 
a  final  top  note  with  effortless  ease,  he  vanished  into  the  wings 
pursued  by  salvos  of  appreciation. 

"Ooy,"  sniffed  Momma.     "Such  a  feelink  he  gives  you!" 

Rosie,  her  eyes  closed,  nodded  rapturously. 

"Sweet  like  honey,"  agreed  Abie,  squinting  speculatively  as 
he  watched  Eddie  take  his        [please  turn  to  page  113] 
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The  Arlens  find 
housebuilding  a 
good  foundation 
for  marital  bliss. 
A  kiss  is  nice  but 
a  concrete  drive- 
way lasts  forever! 


By 
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Jobyna  herself  made  the  drapes  and  bed-spread,  and  even  up- 
holstered the  chairs  in  this  delightful  bedroom 


OH,  but  they  are  a  couple  of  practical  youngsters, 
Richard  Arlen  and  Jobyna  Ralston,  who,  since  their 
marriage  a  trifle  over  two  years  ago,  have  been  stead- 
ily, industriously,  joyously  "feathering  their  nest." 

To  begin  with  they  eschewed  the  fashionable  Beverly  Hills, 
■where  fearful  standards  of  style  and  cchit  must  be  lived  up  to, 
and  bought  a  large,  wooded  acre-lot  for  sS8,000  in  Burbank. 
It  is  within  four  blocks  of  the  First  National  Studio,  but  that 
doesn't  mean  that  lovely  surroundings  have  been  ignored.  On 
the  contrary.  For  here,  tucked  in  the  middle  of  a  wooded  glen, 
stands  Toluca  Lake,  fed  by  underground  springs  .  .  .  precious, 
precious  water  in  California.  Other  original  souls  have  bought 
here,  too.  .  .  .  Charlie  Farrell  has  a  stylish  bachelor  establish- 
ment here;  so  has  Eva  Tanguay,  so  has  Belle  Bennett.  Twelve 
minutes  runs  them  into  Hollywood,  across  a  pretty  bridge, 
between  picturesque  hills. 

That  same  lot  in  Beverly  Hills  would  have  cost  S25,000. 
The  Spanish  adobe  house  they  have  erected  on  it  cost  $12,000 
to  build  .  .  .  ("not  quite  all  paid  for  yet,  but  it  won't  be 
long,"  confides  Dick)  where  the  same  house  in  the  more 
distingue  district  would  represent  thrice  that. 

For  here,  you  see,  Dick  and  Jobyna  had  no  fear  of  shocking 
the  neighbors  by  getting  into  overalls  and  working  like  young 
trojans  to  beautify  that  home.  Real  work,  I  mean,  not  the 
dainty  frillings.  You  should  see  their  handsome,  red-tiled  patios, 
porches,  driveways — every  tile  laid  and  cemented  by  their  own 
capable  hands,  over  concrete  foundations  mixed  and  laid  by 
themselves. 

You  should  see  the  huge  velvety  young  lawn  which  surrounds 
two  sides  of  their  spacious  corner  lot — dug  up  and  seeded, 
rolled,  weeded  and  mowed  by  their  very  own  selves.  And  two  out- 
door fireplaces,  built  of  cement  by  jobyna  and  Dick  without 
any  hired  help. 

A  dozen  enormous  walnut  trees  provide  lovely  shade — a  bit 
too  much  shade  sometimes,  so  that  young  Jobyna  climbs  aloft 
and  saws  off  branches  here  and  there,  that  her  precious  flower 
beds  may  mature  to  beauty  in  the  sunshine.    Under  these  trees 


stand  garden  furniture  in  gay  hues,  painted,  decorated,  can- 
vassed by  the  owners.  A  clever  little  table  with  an  inlaid  tile 
top — Jobyna's  job.  A  cypress  hedge  planted  round  three  sides 
and  doing  handsomely — Dick's  pride.  Seats  built  into  the  old 
trees,  ferns  planted  to  droop  from  tree-holes,  water  jars  hanging 
from  branches — Dick's  skilled  labor. 

And  in  a  snug  patio,  a  lily  pond  and  fountain  of  concrete, 
building  and  plumbing  all  their  own.  This  pond  is  soon  to  be  a 
swimming  pool.  .  .  .  "But  we  may  have  that  done  pro- 
fessionally, "  confides  Dick,  "  as  it  requires  some  engineering." 

At  this  writing  a  guest-house  is  being  added  .  .  .  one  lovely 
room  facing  the  swimming  pool,  with  bath  and  dressing  room 
all  complete.  Jobyna's  dad  was  working  on  that  when  I  called, 
but  they  are  all  in  on  it.  Every  bit  of  the  paint  work  was 
done  by  Jobyna  and  Dick  .  .  .  and  beUeve  me,  it  doesn't  look- 
the  least  bit  amateurish. 

ANOTHER  window  seemed  desirable  in  the  little  hall  of  the 
main  house.  Dick  cut  out  the  wall,  Jobyna  put  the  win- 
dow in  and  painted  the  wood-work.  When  Jobyna  works, 
whether  it's  house-painting,  gardening,  cementing,  she  wears 
overalls  and  gets  her  hands  dirty — no  dainty  gloves  for  this  prac- 
tical maid.  "I  always  loved  doing  men's  jobs,"  she  says.  "I 
like  sewing,  too  .  .  .  and  I  am  really  a  pretty  good  cook,  but  I 
don't  like  to  cook.    I'd  rather  dig.  or  plaster,  or  saw." 

Still,  I  felt  that  perhaps  upholstering  was  her  chief  talent. 
For  inside  that  adorable  house  are  chairs  and  lounges  galore 
that  were  purchased  in  the  crude  wood — painted  and  up- 
holstered by  Jobyna's  own  capable  little  hands — which  you 
would  certainly  suppose  were  e.xpensive  pieces  made  by  ex- 
perts. There  are  a  few  bought  pieces,  but  actually  Jobyna's 
jobs  shine  by  comparison,  because  of  their  unusual  shapes, 
their  comfort,  and  the  lovely  scheme  of  colors  applied  in  the 
upholstering.  Proudly  Dick  brags  of  this  handiwork  and  tells 
how  Jobyna  cuts  her  patterns,  plans  the  seams,  drives  the  tiny 
tacks  in,  pads  the  seats  .  .  .  and  turns  out  masterpieces. 

Then,  too,  Jobyna  has  made  every  curtain  and  drape  in  the 


It  is  a  home  of  handsome,  red-tiled  patios,  porches,  driveways — and  every  tile  has  been  laid 
and  cemented  by  the  capable  hands  of  the  Arlens  themselves 


house,  exquisitely.  Some  of  costly  material,  gorgeously  lined, 
some  of  dainty,  inexpensive  goods,  crisp  and  fairylike.  One 
gazes  at  this  little  girl  in  astonishment — she  is  so  petite,  so  gay 
and  boyish,  so  pretty  to  be  so  versatilely  capable. 

"Did  Dick  win  you  to  this  matriarchal  applied  domestic- 
ity?" I  asked,  wondering. 

''Oh,  no,  I  was  a  farm  girl,  you  know.  It  was  I  who  won  Dick 
to  making  and  doing  things  ourselves.  It's  much  more  fim,  " 
says  Jobyna,  while  Dick  grins  assent. 

The  big  living  room,  with  French  windows  leading  out  on  to 
lawns  and  patios,  has  a  beamed  ceiling  which,  with  the  walls, 
is  all  painted  a  creamy  white.  Dick  can  tell  you  just  how  many 
coats  of  oil  it  takes  to  make  that  sort  of  a  perfect  job.  The 
floor  is  carpeted  in  a  soft  blue  green  of  expensive  texture.     A 


Dick  and  Jobyna  are  practical  youngsters,  but  they  are  also 

artistic.     Not  only  have  they  bought  a  home,  but  they   have 

beautified  it  with  their  own  hands.     And  what  an  excellent 

recipe  for  happiness  that  seems  to  be! 


grand  piano  stands  at  one  end,  with  numerous  silver 
trophy  cups  tilled  with  home-grown  flowers.  These,  together 
with  fifty  more  in  the  cellar,  were  won  by  Jobyna  for  dancing. 
.  .  .  "No,  not  with  me  .  .  .  with  her  former  beaux,  "laughs  Dick. 

A  CANDELABRA  with  seven  red  candles  also  decks  the  piano, 
and  this  red  candelabra  idea  is  carried  out  around  the  walls 
and  in  the  center  from  a  ceiling  beam.  Standard  lamps  galore,  in 
lovely  shades,  also  dot  the  room — parchment  shades  made  by 
Jobyna.  A  big  fireplace  adorns  one  corner,  old  brass  and  cop- 
per vessels  gleaming  on  its  mantel.  .  .  .  "  We  picked  up  some 
bargains  there,"  they  confide.  .  .  .  "And  that  shield  and 
assegai  from  North  Africa  were  given  to  me  by  the  studio  .  .  . 
used  in  'Four  Feathers,'  you  remember,"  adds  Dick. 

A  large  bookcase  covers  one  end 
wall.  .  .  one  notices  that  their  taste 
is  rather  Frenchy  .  .  .  Rabelais, 
Daudet,  Gautier,  Balzac,  Boccac- 
cio, rather  crowding  O.  Henry, 
Scott,  Lytton,  Conrad  and  Bret 
Harte.  On  a  table  .  .  .  obviously 
current  reading,  were  "Dream 
Life,"  "Sons  and  Lovers,"  "Essays 
of  Oscar  Wilde,"  "Reveries  of  a 
Bachelor"  ...  so  you  never  can  tell 
what  a  practical  industrious  couple 
will  read  these  days.  "We  have 
lost  over  100  books  through  bor- 
rowers, "  they  sighed. 

Over  the  bookcase  is  a  lovely 
crucifix  of  ebony  and  ivory  .  .  .  and 
in  a  niche  in  the  patio,  a  statuette 
of  the  Madonna.  Jobj'na,  you  see, 
is  a  Catholic. 

On  another  low  table  stands  a 
huge,  precious  oriental  China  bowl, 
filled  with  flowers,  and  near  it  an 
ancient  desk  that  belongs  to  that 
raftered  room.  "I  don't  think  it's  a 
valuable  antique,"  says  Jobyna, 
"I  got  it  too  cheap,  but  I  love  it." 
Here  stands  a  picture  of  Dick  in 
"Wings,"  inscribed  "To  my  Babee, 
the  most  precious  thing  I  have!" 

A  large  painting, in  excellent  taste, 
adorns  one  wall.  "We  just  like 
it,  but  neither  of  us  knows  a  thing 
about  art,"  grins  Dick. 
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The  eighteen  day 

diet  makes  the  great 

famine  look  like  a 
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THE  most  burning  issue  of  the  day  is  this  18-day  diet 
crisis.  Beside  it  the  Kellogg  Pact  and  the  Russo- 
Chinese  War  fade  into  insignilicance.  There  have  been 
opinions,  statements,  criticisms  and  raves  issued  by 
doctors,  lawyers,  actors,  bootleggers,  society  women,  columnists 
and  plain  fools.  Everyone,  from  the  Siamese  Twins  to  the 
Mayo  Brothers,  has  had  a  hand  in  the  matter. 

At  a  first  glance,  the  situation  seems  somewhat  hopeless.  A 
tabloid's-eye  view  leaves  one  with  the  general  impression  that: 

The  Mayo  Brothers  created  the  18-day  diet  for  Ethel  Barry- 
more. 

Ethel  Barrymore  created  the  18-day  diet  for  the  Mayo 
Brothers. 

Neither  Ethel  Barrymore  nor  the  Mayo  Brothers  ever  heard 
of  the  18-day  diet. 

People  who  go  on  the  18-day  diet  thrive  and  grow  slim. 

People  who  go  on  the  18-day  diet  develop  t.  b.  and  die  like 
flies. 

People  who  go  on  the  18-day  diet  take  on  a  rabbity  look  after 
the  tenth  bale  of  lettuce. 

It  is  all  very  confusing.  There  is  even  a  divergence  of  opinion 
as  to  the  correct  name  for  the  new  rage.  Many  have  dubbed  it 
the  18-day  diet  because  it  consists  of  special  menus  for  a  period 
of  eighteen  days.  At  the  end  of  which  period,  if  you  have  been 
conscientious,  you  are  either  sylph-like  or  dead — or  both.  It 
has  been  called  the  Hollywood  diet  because  of  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  well-known  screen  personalities  have  taken  it  up. 

The  tale  which  has  gained  most  credence,  however,  has  to  do 
with  Miss  Ethel  Barrymore  and  the  Mayo  clinic.  Someone 
somewhere  started  the  rumor  that  Miss  Barrymore,  alarmed 
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Polly  Moran  got  plenty  thin 
after  a  few  days  on  the  Holly- 
wood diet.  Then  her  dentist 
finished  a  nice  new  set  of  teeth 
for  her  and  Polly  felt  that  she 
ought  to  use  'em  frequently. 
She  did  and  here's  what  hap- 
pened! Reverse  the  pictures 
and  you  see  Polly  before  and 
after  dieting.  Or  maybe  the 
camera  man  was  in  a  waggish 
mood 


b}'  what  her  mirror  told  her  and  her  scales  corroborated,  had 
paid  the  Mayo  Brothers  five  hundred  dollars  to  create  a  special 
diet  for  her. 

One  had  only  to  look  at  Ethel  to  see  that  she  had  been 
trimmed  down  to  half-size  by  fair  means  or  foul — and  the  story 
was  one  with  plenty  of  appeal  to  the  over-sized  ladies  of  the 
nation.  Followed  the  deluge.  Copies  of  the  diet  swarmed  over 
the  countn,'  like  a  liock  of  locusts.  In  everv'  meeting  place,  from 
Hollywood's  i\Iontmartre  to  the  Ladies'  Room  of  the  Medicine 
Hat  Elks'  Club,  women  could  be  seen  putting  their  heads  to- 
gether and  exchanging  slips  of  paper.  The  reading  material  on 
these  slips  sounded  like  the  annual  report  of  a  Big  Fruit  and 
N'egetable  Man  from  Orange. 

The  country  rapidly  became  cucumber-minded,  and  in  no 
time  at  all  enough  lettuce  was  consumed  to  feed  all  the  pet 
animals  in  the  land,  including  Lupe  V'elez'  eagles.  The  grape- 
fruit consumption  was  terrific,  and  the  list  of  those  wounded  by 
squirting  grapefruit  juice  grew  longer  every  day.  The  general 
effect — on  dispositions  and  otherwise — was  slightly  acid. 

Nor  was  it  the  women  of  America  alone  who  were  responsible 
for  the  Great  Diet  Era.  Doctors,  lawyers,  merchants  and  chiefs 
surreptitiously  compared  waistlines  and  grabbed  at  bootlegged 
copies  of  the  diet  which  went  the  rounds  more  or  less  suh  rosa. 
They  were  less  frank  in  their  pursuit  of  the  occult  mysteries  of 
dietism,  but  they  were  bitten  by  the  deadly  grapefruit  and  let- 
tuce virus,  none  the  less. 

But  nowhere  did  the  new  cult  flourish  as  in  Hollywood. 
Every  day  the  sum  of  pounds  lost  by  the  weigh-side  grew  more 
imposing,  and  the  battle-cry  of  the  hour  was: 
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'Amateur  Movies 

By  Frederick  James  Smith 

Ambitious  cinematographic  activities  planned 
by  photographic  clubs  for  Fall  and  Winter 


ANNOUNCEMENT  of  the 
winners  in  Photoplay's 
$2,000  Amateur  Movie  Con- 
test holds  over  for  one  more 
month. 

It  was  impossible  to  present  the 
films  winning  their  way  into  the 
finals  to  all  of  the  jud.^es  in  time 
for  a  complete  announcement  of 
awards  in  this  issue.  Photoplay 
readers  and  amateur  enthusiasts 
generally  can  count  upon  full  de- 
tails in  the  November  number  of 
this  magazine. 

THE  Stanford  Studios,  of  Stan- 
ford University,  Calif.,  plan  a 
production  of  Hawthorne's 
"  Birthmark"  this  fall.  Ernest  W. 
Page,  director  of  the  Stanford 
Studios,  is  scenarizing  the  screen 
version.  The  club  believes  that 
the  Hawthorne  story  provides  a 
remarkable  opportunity  for  the 
interpretation  of  a  single  mood 
and  experiments  in  advanced  cine- 
matic technique. 

The  Stanford  Studios'  produc- 
tion of  "The  Fast  Male,"  in  1,200 
feet  of  16-millimeter  film,  gave 
high  promise.  Consequently,  the 
organization's  forthcoming  pres- 
entation film  will  be  watched  with 
high  interest. 


An  exciting  scene  from  "Muddy  Waters," 

current   production   of   the    Hawthorne 

Photographic  Club  of  Chicago 


A  YOUTHFUL  amateur  group  at  Grosse  Point  Park,  Mich., 
under  the  leadershio  of  Jack  Navin,  has  four  productions 
to  its  credit  to  date.  One  of  these  productions,  "Sophistica- 
tion," was  entered  in  Photoplay's  contest  and  was  an  interest- 
ing satire  upon  tabloid 
newspapers  and  tabloid 
thinking.  The  leading 
role  was  played  by 
Elizabeth  Sutherland. 

This  group  is  now 
producing  "Alimony 
Mary,"  with  Catherine 
Anne  Currie  in  the 
leading  role.  The  plot 
concerns  the  back  stage 
life  of  a  dance  team. 


AT  a  recent  meeting 
of  amateurs  in  Wil- 
mington,  Del.,  the 
Amateur  Cinema  Club 
of  Delaware  was  organ- 
ized. 

The  Cine  Club  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  re- 
cently completed  its 
first  film  production, 
"Reel  Golf,"  in  320 
feet  of  16-millimeter 
film.  Scenes  were  made 


"Ed's   Co-Ed"   in   the   making   on   the   University  of 

Oregon  campus.     Vera  Elliot  and  Dorothy  Burke  have 

the  lead  roles  in  this  comedy  of  college  life 


at  the  Glendover  Golf  Club  at 
Portland. 

The  first  showing  of  "A  Race 
for  Ties,"  made  by  the  Amateur 
Cinema  Society  of  Port  Arthur, 
Canada,  attracted  much  attention 
recently  in  one  of  the  Port  Arthur 
theaters,  drawing  a  capacity  audi- 
ence. The  film  was  the  first  pro- 
duction of  the  club.  The  scenario, 
written  by  Dorothea  Mitchell, 
was  developed  around  North 
Woods  lumbering  activities  and 
the  bitter  competition  between 
small  lumbermen  and  big  con- 
cerns. Harold  Harcourt  directed 
"A  Race  for  Ties." 

Movie  Makers  of  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  have  organized  under  the 
leadership  of  W.  H.  Pamplin  and 
George  W.  Mack.  The  first  pro- 
duction, "Uncle  Duggett,"  a 
comedy  running  300  feet  in  16- 
millimeter  film,  has  been  com- 
pleted.   King  Beal  directed. 

THE  Orleans  Cinema  Club  has 
been  organized  in  New  Orleans, 
La.      This   is   the   first    amateur 
club  to  be  formed  in  Louisiana. 
The   premiere  of  the  club's  first 
two  productions,'' Bayou 
d'.'^mour"  and  "Air  Buddies,"  each 
running    400    feet    in    16    milli- 
meters, was  held  recently  at  the 
club's  studio.    "Air  Buddies"  is  an  ambitious  story  of  the  World 
War,  while  "  Bayou  d'Amour"  is  the  romance  of  an  artist  and  a 
country  girl. 

The  Movie  Division  of  the  Cleveland  Photographic  Society 

is  working  on  a  mys- 
tery story  involving  a 
number  of  special 
effects  and  illusions. 


THE  Amateur  Movie 
Club  of  Rochester 
is  planning  the  produc- 
tion of  a  film  illustrat- 
ing the  methods  used 
in  selling  fake  stock. 
This  picture  will  be 
made  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Rochester 
Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  Better  Busi- 
ness Bureau.  Another 
instance  of  amateur 
cinemalographers  co- 
operating in  an  im- 
portant civic  project. 

Filming  of  "Trust- 
worthy," by  the  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  Ama- 
teur Movie  Association, 
has  been  completed. 
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Reeling  Around 


tth  Leonard   Hall 


Hollywood 
Rewrites 

the 

Nation 's 

Songs 
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TALKIE-MAD  WIFE— "John!    John!    Wake  up!     With  you  snoring 

there  like  a  buzz  saw,  how  can  you  expect  me  to  hear  Hector  Eclair's 

assistant  voice  double  singing  the  theme  song?" 


A  bunch  of  the  boys  was  hitting  it  up 

In  the  Malamute  Saloon, 
And  the  kid  who  rattles  the  music  box 

Was  punching  a  ragtime  tune  by  Snitkin,  O'Brien 
And  Jones,  Jrom  "The  Hollywood  Revue  of  Follies.' 

Between  the  dark  and  the  daylight. 

When  the  night  is  beginning  to  lower, 
Comes  a  pause  in  the  day's  occupations 

That  is  known  as  the  children's  hour,  featuring 
Helen  Kane,  poo-poo-pa-doo! 

If  the  Army  and  the  Navy 

Ever  look  on  Heaven's  scenes, 
They  will  find  the  streets  are  guarded 

By  United  States  Marines  and  Lon  Chanev. 


A  Laugh  or  Nothing 

It  was  so  hot  on  Broadway  in  July  that  a  cop  was  chasing 
George  Bancroft  across  the  screen  of  the  Rivoli  Theater  and 
both  were  crawling.  .  .  .  Customer  Neal  Smith  of  Florida 
sends  in  an  ad  from  the  Alcazar  Theater,  Dothan,  Alabama, 
advertising  "The  Letter,"  and  starring  "Jeanne  Eagels,  the 
Al  Jolson  of  France."  Any  comment  would  be  carrying 
cigarette  lighters  to  a  movie  critic.  .  .  .  Fox  is  taking  sound 
equipment  up  in  planes  to  film  "The  Sky  Hawk"  and  all  the 
actors  are  studying  Harp.  .  .  .  Columnist  IMedbury  states  that 
si.\  and  six  make  twelve  and  sex  and  sex  make  a  movie.  .  .  . 
The  Coolidge  Theater,  in  New  Hampshire,  has  been  wired  for 
talking  pictures,  and  now  all  my  heart  craves  is  a  talking  short 
of  the  ex-president  playing  chess  on  the  top  of  the  White 
Mountains  at  midnight.  .  .  .  From  England  comes  the  cry 
"Eat,  drink  and  be  merry,  for  tomorrow  we  dialog!"  .  .  . 
Warners  are  reported  to  have  offered  Jolson  8100,000  to  appear 
in  "The  Show  of  Shows,"  with  Al  kiddingly  asking  8200,000. 
What  a  sense  of  humor!  Maybe  for  850,000  he'd  bow  to  Jack 
Warner!  .  .  .  Actors  Equity  members  in  HoU^-wood  sent  the 
longest  telegram  in  history  to  Marion  Davies.  It  totalled 
1,350  words.  I  will  bet  five  hundred  shares  of  Technicolor 
against  a  Kansas  censor  that  the  1,350th  word  was  "Regards." 
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The  Gag  of  the  Month  Club 

Our  monthly  prize  of  a  cancelled  invitation  to  Clara  Bow's 
wedding  goes  once  more  to  Dr.  Bugs  Baer,  the  wit  who 
began  paragraphing  during  the  Hayes-Tilden  controversy 
and  has  never  let  up. 

He  says  that  Lon  Chaney  is  on  the  18-day  Hollywood 
diet  and  has  already  lost  seven  faces. 


Getting  Personal 

Stewart  Robertson,  who  writes  the  swell  short  stories  that 
Photoplay  publishes  as  fast  as  they  come  in,  is  an  engineer  by 
trade  and  specializes  in  bridge  building.  ...  It  is  reported 
that  some  of  the  sound  pictures  Ma\-  McAvoy  had  taken  of  her 
recent  wedding  had  to  be  cut  because  some  of  the  guests  talked 
personalstufif  right  in  the  "mike's"  ear.  .  .  .  The  first  Mrs.  Doug 
Fairbanks  was  recently  married  to  Jack  Whiting,  popular 
stage  juvenile,  in  New  York.  The  bride's  age  was  given  as  40 
and  that  of  the  groom  as  28.  ...  A  lighted  plane  advertising 
"Thunderbolt"  in  the  sky  above  New  York  charges  81,500  a 
night  for  the  job.  .  .  .  Reports  come  in  stating  that  hundreds 
of  women  who  have  ser\'ed  the  18-day,  grape-fruity  diet  are 
reporting  to  their  doctors  with  cases  of  acidosis.  .  .  .  Hoot 
Gibson  has  received  his  pilot's  license  and  made  a  340  mile  solo 
flight  to  celebrate.  .  .  .  Ronald  Colman  is  said  to  sign  25,000 
pictures  of  himself  a  year,  but  I  care  not  who  signs  the  nation's 
photographs  if  I  could  sign  its  checks.  .  .  .  Sad  rumors  say 
that  Dorothy  Gish  and  James  Rennie  are  not  getting  on  so 
well,  with  Greta  Nissen  mentioned  as  .\ngle  Three  of  the 
Infernal  Triangle.  .  .  .  Johnny  !Mack  Brown  and  spouse  are  the 
parents  of  Jane  Harriet  Brown,  weight  six  pounds  and  six 
ounces,  father  doing  exceptionally  well.  .  .  .  Hedda  Hopper, 
between  pictures,  is  selling  real  estate.  .  .  .  Camilla  Horn, 
the  little  German  girl,  instead  of  going  abroad  for  a  holiday  in 
the  Beer  and  Pretzel  Belt,  is  studying  English  at  a  New  York 
public  school.  Her  teacher's  name  is  ^Irs.  il.  J.  Peterson,  who 
says  that  Camilla  is  one  of  the  better  behaved  youngsters.  .  .  . 
Old  Hank  Walthall,  who  has  been  in  pictures  since  epics  were 
one-reelers,  has  bought  a  Ford  station  truck  holding  eight 
passengers  and  has  lit  out  for  a  camping  trip  in  the  high 
Sierras.  Smart  feller.  Hank.  If  the  pictures  die  under  him  he 
can  always  meet  the  trains.  .  .  .  Gary  Cooper  and  Lupe  Velez 
reported  house  hunting  in  Beverly  Hills. 
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Miss  Helen  Choate,  brilliant  young 
favorite  in  New  York  society,  inherits 
the  distinction  and  charm  of  her  fa- 
mous grandfather,  who  was  so  long  our 
Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St.  James. 


YOUNG  as  she  is.  Miss  Helen  Choate 
is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  person- 
alities in  New  York  society.  She  be- 
longs to  a  family  so  distinguished  that  her 
name  admits  her  to  the  most  exclusive 
circles  of  America  and  Europe.  And  she 
herself  is  so  gifted,  so  delightful  that  she 
is  a  favorite  everywhere. 

This  vivacious  girl  can  sparkle  through 
a  dinner  party  and  dance  till  dawn,  yet 
turn  out  fresh  and  crisp  for  her  morning 
ride  in  Central  Park,  or  for  a  round  of 
golf  at  her  country  home  at  Mt.  Kisco.  She 
is  an  accomplished  pianist,  and  speaks 
French  and  German  admirably. 

Miss  Choate  is  slim  and  tall,  with  a  cool 
nonchalant  grace.  Her  shining  red-gold 
curls,  bright  brown  eyes  and  clear  fresh 
coloring  make  her  a  vivid  figure.  She  has 
that  precious  gift,  a  beautiful  skin,  and 
takes  great  care  to  keep  it  satin-smooth 
and  fine  of  texture. 

She  believes  whole-heartedly  in  Pond's 
Creams,  saying,  "I've  used  them  ever 
since  I  can  remember.  They  are  tried  and 
true— I  like  them  best  of  all.  Sometimes 
I  experiment  with  others,  but  I  always 
come  back  to  Pond's.  Pond's  Cold  Cream 
cleanses  divinely !  And  the  silky  Tissues 
for  removing  cold  cream  make  old  methods 
seem  as  extinct  as  the  Dodo." 

Pond's  new  Skin  Freshener  has  equally 
won  Miss  Choate's  approval.  "It  does 
away  with  that  oily,  shiny  look,"  is  her 
comment,  "and  makes  your  skin  feel  fresh 
as  a  morning  breeze.  And  use  Pond's  de- 
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Pond's  four  preparations— famous  Two 
Creams,  neiv  Cleansing  Tissues  and  Skin 
Freshener  for  the  exquisite  care  of  the  skiru 


Since  she  ivas  a  girl  at  boarding-school 
her  poems  have  been  appearing  in 
the  leading  magazines.  They  reveal 
true  talent.  This  gifted  young  fa- 
vorite is  also  an  accomplished  pianist. 


licious  Vanishing  Cream  before  you  pow- 
der. You'll  look  cool  and  nonchalant  no 
matter  how  long  you  dance  or  ride  or  golf." 

For  unfailing  results   use    Pond's  as 
follows : 

During  the  day— first,  for  complete 
cleansing  apply  Pond's  Cold  Cream  over 
face  and  neck,  patting  with  upward  and 
outward  strokes.  The  fine  oils  penetrate 
every  pore  and  float  the  dirt  to  the  sur- 
face. Do  this  several  times  and  always 
after  exposure. 

Secon'D- wipe  away  all  cream  and  dirt 
with  Pond's  Cleansing  Tissues— so  much 
softer,  more  absorbent. 

Repeat  these  two  steps. 

Third— soak  cotton  with  Pond's  Skin 
Freshener  and  briskly  dab  your  skin  to 
banish  oiliness,  close  pores,  tone  and  firm. 
Last— smooth  on  Pond's  Vanishing 
Cream  for  powder  base  and  exquisite  finish. 
At  bedtime— cleanse  your  skin  thorough- 
ly with  Cold  Cream  and  wipe  away  with 
Tissues.  The  coupon  brings  trial  sizes  for 
all  four  preparations.  Try  them ! 

Send    lOf*   fop    Pond's   4   prcparolions 

Pond's  Extract  Company,  Dept.  X 
111  Hudson  Street  New  York  City 

Name 

Street 


City_ 


_^State. 


Copyright  1939.  Pond's  Entract  Company 
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up  badly  last  week — so  a  gate  will  soon  protect 
it,  through  two  mighty  gate-posts  built  by 
Jobyna.  An  old  gate  from  the  original  Lasky 
studio  mil  fill  the  biU. 

Dick  loves  this  old  gate,  which  he  proudly 
exhibits.  You  see,  he  has  been  vnih  Lasky 
ever  since  he  returned  from  serving  with  the 
British  army  in  the  war.  But  at  first  he  was 
just  a  film  messenger  boy.  Then  he  broke  a 
leg  and  got  $13.50  a  week  compensation.  To 
help  him  out  they  let  him  play  "extra"  and 
later  gave  him  "bits"  as  his  leg  improved. 
"And  that's  how  I  became  an  actor,"  grins 
Dick,  who  has  since  risen  to  starry  heights — 
especially  since  "Wings." 

Now  we  come  to  the  kitchen,  all  soft,  red 
tiling  and  white  paint.  Here  presides  Mar- 
guerita,  a  young  German  girl,  the  only  help 
they  keep.  Marguerita  is  blonde,  bu.xom, 
cheerful  and  does  the  housework,  cooking,  and 
washes  Dick's  shirts  and  Jobyna's  silk  undies. 
She  gets  $75  a  month  .  .  .  and  is  evidently  a 
first  class  housekeeper.  On  her  days  out 
Jobyna  does  the  cooking — and  just  now  her 
dad  and  one  of  Dick's  brothers  are  staying 
with  them,  too,  so  it's  no  sinecure. 

The  rest  of  the  laundry  goes  out,  and  costs 
about  $11  a  month.  "But  that  doesn't  in- 
clude cleaner's  bills  for  the  white  pants  I  ruin 


The  dining  room  is  of  dark  oak 
with  the  chairs  upholstered  by 
Jobyna  to  match  the  drapes,  and 
a  saucy  tablecloth  showing  off 
some  bright  flowers 


Maybe  not,  but  an  expert  interior  deco- 
rator could  have  done  no  better.  That  dainty 
little  dining  room,  for  instance,  of  dark  oak, 
with  chairs  upholstered  by  Jobyna  to  match 
the  drapes,  and  a  saucy  plaid  tablecloth 
showing  off  some  bright  flowers.  Shelves 
galore,  loaded  with  gay  but  inexpensive 
china  and  glass. 

THERE  are  only  two  bedrooms  at  present. 
Their  own  is  carpeted  with  a  rich  dove- 
grey  rug,  which  sets  off  the  very  wide  low  bed 
handsomely.  A  draped  canopy  at  the  head 
of  the  bed  and  the  quilt  of  old  gold  damask 
were  both  made  by  Jobyna.  More  book 
shelves  in  the  bedroom  and  little  desks  and 
side  tables  .  .  .  and  a  big  fireplace,  with  invit- 
ing cretonne-covered  chairs  to  match  the 
window  drapes — also  Jobyna's  handiAvork. 
A  huge  white  bearskin  rug  adorns  the  center 
of  the  room. 

From  this  through  wrought  iron  gates, 
their  bath-dressing  room — all  pretty  tiles, 
and  two  built-in  dressing  tables.  Jobyna 
had  tiles  arranged  on  these,  all  ready  to  be 
cemented  in.  They  are  old  Spanish  tiles 
brought  o\'er  by  a  friend  .  .  .  and  some 
adorn  the  outside  walls  of  the  house  as  well. 
The  bath  is  sunken  and  a  shower  is  tucked 
in  a  corner.  Cute  little  upholstered  chairs 
here  too — made  by  Jobyna. 

The  guest  room  has  twin  beds  and  dainty 
painted  furniture.  "When  our  guest  house 
is  finished  this  will  be  our  library,"  ex-plains 
Dick,  who  has  vast  plans  for  building  some 
more  French  doors  instead  of  walls,  to  get 
the  full  benefit  of  that  swimming  pool  view 
when  it's  built  in  the  fish-pond  patio.  And 
when  you  remember  that  all  the  walls  are 
two  feet  thick  you  will  see  Dick  has  under- 
taken quite  a  job. 
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Dick  does  occasionally  put  down  the  hammer  and  saw  and  pause  to 
enjoy  the  beauty  which  he  and  Jobyna  have  created 


These  two  have  never  hired  a  gardener  for  a 
single  day — yet  they  have  a  show  garden. 
The  sprinkling  system  is  magical,  doing  pro- 
digious things  on  the  turning  of  a  handle.  'This 
Toluca  Lake  district  is  reaUy  a  little  wooded 
oasis  in  a  rather  deserty-looking  valley — and 
beyond  it  stands  a  charming  country  club  and 
golf  course.  On  the  lake  itself  are  swans  and 
boats — and  Dick  is  playfully  called  Mayor 
of  this  little  community,  with  Charlie  Farrell 
as  fire-chief.  They  are  bursting  with  proposed 
civic  improvements,  and  are  raising  subscrip- 
tions to  improve  the  charms  of  the  lake  and 
to  plant  trees  down  the  nearby  boulevard. 

Dick  is  worried  because  the  badminton 
spoils  his  lawn,  so  a  badminton  court  is  to  be 
added  this  winter.  It  is  one  of  their  pet  recre- 
ations. Dick  fusses  a  good  deal  about  that 
laAvn — a  horrid  boy  on  a  motor-bike  scraped  it 


working  in  the  garden, "  says  Dick,  who  always 
forgets  to  don  his  overalls  until  it  is  too  late. 
However,  it  does  include  Jobyna's  white  duck 
pants  and  sweat  shirt — her  usual  home  attire 
when  there  is  no  company. 

"Our  groceries  come  to  about  $65  a  month," 
says  Jobyna.  "I  do  all  the  ordering  myself  and 
plan  the  meals.  That  includes  everything  but 
ice  and  milk.  We  drink  a  lot  of  milk — at  least 
ten  dollars'  worth  a  month.  The  ice  costs 
about  S4  a  month. 

"I  haven't  learned  how  to  economize  on 
telephone  bills  yet,"  complains  Jobyna.  "You 
see,  we  are  outside  the  city  and  it  costs  us  10 
cents  a  call  for  five  minutes  .  .  .  and  people 
hang  on  so  long.  Our  bill  is  about  $18  a  month 
I  must  do  some  agitating  about  that." 

Jobyna   simply    adores   housekeeping  .  . 

[please  TtTRN  TO  PAGE  134] 
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me ... 


Jean  Carroll's 
Page  on  Tiair  IBeauty 


Two  simple  rules  for  oily  hair 

Dear  Miss  Carroll:  I  listened  in  on  part  of 
your  radio  talk  Friday,  and  you  were  talk- 
ing about  just  my  trouble!  My  hair  is 
coal  black  and  in  the  last  few  years  has 
become  very  oily,  and  is  falling  out  terribly. 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do.  I 
have  always  been  told  I  had  beautiful 
hair,  but  at  the  rate  it  is  leaving  me,  I 
wonder  what  it  will  soon  become.  Friends 
tell  me  washing  it  will  aggravate  the  oily 
trouble.  Please  send  me  some  instructions 
about  its  care,  and  I  promise  to  carry 
them  out. — Mrs.  C.  L.  P.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Maybe  I'll  sound  rude,  but  I  do 
want  to  say — don't  believe  "Wash- 
l"»r|i   ing  is  bad  for  your  hair."    When 

™  hair  is  very  oily,  it  is  very  neces- 
sary to  shampoo  frequently.  If  the  oil  is 
not  removed  it  clogs  the  gland  openings 
and  leads  to  undue  falling  of  the  hair. 

'But  you  should  have  a  shampoo  suited 
to  your  hair.  And  I'd  suggest  Packer  s 
Pine  Tar  Shampoo — especially  made  for 
oily  hair  by  the  makers  of  the  famous 
Packer's  Tar  Soap.  This  is  really  a  won- 
derful shampoo — made  of  pure  vegetable 
oils  and  healthful  pine  tar.  It  is  very 
slightly  astringent — enough  to  start 
tightening  up  the  relaxed  oil  glands  and 
coaxing  them  back  to  normal.  Use  this 
shampoo  eveni'  four  or  five  days  at  first. 
Then  massage  your  scalp  a  little  every 
day  to  bring  the  blood  up  to  nourish  the 
hair  roots.  (If  the  massage  at  first  seems 
to  increase  the  oil,  massage  with  a  little 
bay  rum.)  Your  hair  and  scalp  will  im- 
prove, I  know.  Do  let  me  hear  from 
you  again,  after  you've  tried  these  two 
simple  rules  for  about  a  month. 


An  outdoor  remedy  for  dandruflf 

Dear  Miss  Carroll:  What  shall  I  do  for 
dandruff?  Until  a  month  ago,  I  never 
noticed  it.  But  you  should  see  it  now — 
and  my  hair  is  falling  out.  And  I  do  want 
to  keep  my  hair  nice^it  is  dark  brown, 
thick,  and  naturally  wavy.  I  have  used 
Packer's  Tar  Soap  several  times  but  I 
probably  don't  use  it  often  enough. — Mrs. 
C.  K.  M.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Dear  Mrs.  C.  K.  M.:  You've 
made  a  good  start.  Physicians 
have  prescribed  Packer's  Tar 
Soap  for  years  in  cases  of  dandruff.  But 
you  can't  expect  one  or  two  shampoos 
to  work  miracles.  If  your  dandruff  is 
rather  serious — and  it  sounds  like  it — you 
should  shampoo  every  few  days  at  first. 
Massage  the  rich,  thick,  piney  lather 
well  into  your  scalp.  Let  the  good  pine 
tar  and  the  gentle  antiseptic  properties 
of  the  soap  get  after  those  little  dandruff 
germs.  Think  of  your  shampoos  as  a 
treatment — not  as  just  something  to  clean 
your  hair  when  it  needs  it.  And  keep 
your  brush  and  comb  clean  so  you  don't 
put  germs  back  on  your  nice  clean  scalp. 
Then,  after  you've  checked  the  dan- 
druff, shampoo  once  a  week  or  every 
ten  days. 


A  shampoo  for  dry  hair 

Dear  Jean  Carroll:  My  hair  is  a  very  dead 
color  (as  you  can  see  from  the  wisp  I  have 
enclosed)  and  very  brittle.  I  have  dark 
brown  sparkling  eyes — my  only  attractive 
feature.  And  I  should  like  to  have  nice- 
looking  hair. — E.  G..  Westmont,  N.  J. 


^^  Nonsense,  my  dear,  there's  noth- 
'-— "  ing  unattractive  about  that  hair  of 
yours.  The  color  is  really  a  nice 
brown  and  if  it  were  shining  with 
life,  it  would  be  very  pretty. 

I'm  going  to  advise  you  to  use  a  spe- 
cial shampoo — made  just  for  dry  hair  like 
yours.  This  is  Packer's  Olive  Oil  Shampoo 
— made  of  pure  vegetable  oils.  It  leaves 
dry  hair  softer  and  shinier  than  usual 
because  it  contains  softening,  soothing 
glycerine.  It  brings  out  the  color  and 
natural  lights  that  all  hair  has  when  it's 
healthy. 

Then  will  you  massage  your  scalp  a 
little  every  day  to  bring  the  blood  rush- 
ing up  to  feed  the  hair  roots?  And  use 
your  hair  brush.    You'll  see  new  life  in 


your  hair,  I'm  sure,  to  match  your  eyes. 
And  haven't  you  noticed  how  sparkling 
eyes  and  lovely  hair  do  create  an  impres- 
sion of  beauty? 

JEAN     CARROLL 

Tune  in:  Radio  talks  by  Miss  Carroll 
on  hair-beauty,  every  Friday  11:45  a.  m. 
(Eastern  Standard  Time)  over  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System's  Radio 
Beauty  School. 

f      f      f 

If  any  of  the  letters  above  describes  the 
condition  of  your  hair,  one  of  the  packer 
products  will  help.  Full  size  packages 
are  available  at  almost  all  drug  and  de- 
partment stores.  The  coupon  below  is  for 
your  convenience  in  ordering  samples. 
(If  you  have  some  special  problem,  write 
Miss  Carroll  personally.) 


Send  for  samples 

(lOc  for  one;  25c  for  all  3) 

JEAN  CARROLL,  The  Packer  Mfg. 
Co.,  Inc.  (Dept.  i6-J),  loi  W.  }ist 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Please 
send  me  your  Packer  Manual  on  the 
Care  of  the  Hair,  and  sample  of  the 
Packer  Shampoo   I   have  checked. 

I  enclose  cents  (enclose  loc 

for  I  sample;  ijc  for  all  3). 

n  Packer's  Pine  Tar  Shampoo 
(Oily  Hair) 

D  Packer's  Tar  Soap  (Dandruff) 

n  Packer's  Olive  Oil  Shampoo 
(Dry  Hair) 
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Anita  Page  is  all  for  wearing 
a  sills  polo  shirt  at  her  tennis 
orgies,  either  with  these 
shorts  or  a  pleated  skirt.  It's 
in  apple-green 


ventures  in  the  past,  now 
faces  the  prospect  of  sharing 
in  payment  for  his  marital 
ventures,  also. 

Tui,  who  came  over  from 
New  Zealand  in  1926  as 
Clara's  secretary,  and  re- 
mained to  become  her  step- 
mama,  married  Bow  on  the 
eve  of  her  threatened  depor- 
tation from  this  country. 

It  was  a  cosy  arrangement 
all  around,  for  it  gave  Tui 
American  citizenship;  Robert 
Bow,  a  wife;  and  Clara,  a 
pal. 

But! — just  how  Clara  will 
feel  about  it  all  now  is  some- 
thing else  again! 

y/'OV  can  see  almost  any- 
■'•  thing  at  Malibu  Beach  on 
a  Sunday  or  holiday.  For 
instance — 

Conrad  Nagel  out  for  a 
constitutional,  dressed  in 
swimming  trunlcs  and  a 
broad-brimmed  panama  hat. 

Billie  Dove,  in  a  red  bath- 


ing suit,  turning  the  crank  of  a  portable 
phonograph. 

Lilyan  Tashman,  sporting  a  particularly 
deep  tan,  with  her  hair  looking  bright  yellow 
in  contrast. 

Lois  Wilson  giving  a  bath  to  Clive  Brook, 
Jr.  Don't  worry,  folks,  Clive,  Jr.,  is  aged 
two. 

Gladys  Unger,  the  play%\Tight  and  sce- 
narist,'moving  into  a  cottage  with  green  walls 
and  yeUow  wicker  furniture. 

Herbert  Brenon  giving  a  huge  party.  Per 
usual. 

Al  Santell  giving  a  ditto. 

Carlotta  King  and  Edmund  Lowe  separat- 
ing their  respective  \\ire-haired  pooches. 

Harrj'  Rapf,  M.-G.-M.  producer,  chatting 
over  the  fence  to  B.  P.  Schulberg,  high- 
mogul  at  Paramount. 

George  O'Brien  displaying  all  his  muscles 
in  scanty  swimming  trunks  sans  upper. 

Catherine  Dale  Owen  diving  into  the 
breakers  with  Prince  Youcca  Troubetskoi. 

Ruth  Chatterton  and  Ralph  Forbes  on  the 
sand  in  front  of  Ramona  Cottage,  the  Del 
Rio  house. 

V\  7ELL,  well!  If  the  talkies  haven't 
''^  brought  us  another  old  friend! 

Remember  Alice  Lake,  who  used  to  deco- 
rate the  old  Metro  pictures?  After  some  years 
in  vaudeville,  she's  back  on  the  lots  with  a 
fine  microphone  voice,  and  at  present  is  plac- 
ing in  "Frozen  Justice,"  with  Lenore  Ulric. 

Glad  to  hear  and  see  you  back,  Alice ! 

nrilE  contract  of  Esther  Ralston,  one  of  the 
-'-  best  liked  girls  ever  at  Paramount,  has 
not  been  renewed.  It  seems  that  her  hu.sband 
manager,  George  Webb,  is  not  too  wflcome 
on  the  big  Lasky  lot. 

The  legend  goes  that  the  Ralston -Webb 
marriage  is  a  beauty,  safe  through  storm  and 
sunshine,  and  that  it  makes  Esther  happy 
to  do  what  husband  says.  Thus  his  word,  in 
her  affairs,  is  final. 

This  makes  people  wonder  whether  his 
managership  has  been  all  for  the  best.  They 
opine  that  if  George  had  not  been  so  stern 


• — While  Bessie  Love,  ready  for  a 
typical  Love  set,  prefers  a  linen 
outfit,  with  a  jumper  and  shorts 
that  match.  Surely,  it  has  a 
skirt,  if  you  like ! 


about  terms,  and  if  Esther's  sweet  charm  had  been 
allowed  to  negotiate  a  new  contract,  the  blonde 
beauty  might  be  allowed  to  scatter  radiance  at 
Paramount  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

npHE  best  of  everything  is  Avished  for  Anita 
■*•  Stewart,  embarking  on  a  second  matrimonial 
career. 

Nothing  if  not  hopeful  was  Anita,  as  she  went  to 
the  altar  with  George  P.  Converse. 

"I  do  hope  this         [  please  turn  to  page  89  ] 


I 


Not  all  Hollywood's  beach  hounds  are  sun-tanned  beauts  and  big  he-men.  Here's 
Our  Gang  in  the  surf,  with  Pete  the  Pup  having  fun,  too 
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offer  you  a  smooth,  translucent  skin 
— free  from  blemish — and  a  healthful 
glow  to  grace  your  cheeks. 

Far  from  being  a  rival  to  your  creams 
and  lotions,  I  am,  in  truth,  their  most 
potent  helper.  For  I  am  Sal  Hepatica,and 
I  keep  your  skin  pure  because  I  free  your 
bloodstream  from  the  poisons  of  waste. 

But  though  my  blessings  are  great, 
the  price  I  demand  is  trifling — 30c — 
60c— $1.20.  Use  me  for  a  week.  Your 
complexion  and  your  health  will  be 
better,  yet  the  cost  will  be  infinitesimal. 

i  he  saline  method — with  Sal  Hepatica 
— is  remarkable  for  the  way  it  keeps  the 
system  internally  pure.  It  clears  the  com- 
plexion of  defects,  and  banishes  lassitude 
and  dullness.  By  gentle  cleansing  it 
routs  constipation  —  the  arch  foe  of 
beauty  and  buoyant  spirits. 

The  fashionable  women  of  Europe 
have  for  years  known  the  great  advan- 


tages of  salines  as  internal  cleansers  and 
bringers  of  clear  cheeks.  Regularly  do 
they  visit  the  saline  springs  of  the 
Continent,  not  only  to  freshen  their 
complexions  by  drinking  daily  of  the 
sparkling  waters,  but  to  combat  a  host 


^Nal  Hepatica 

^"    ^  ■  ■  I  ^  1929 


of  minor,  every-day  ills,  brought  on  by 
failure  to  correctly  eliminate  acidity  and 
poisons  of  waste. 

Colds  and  acidosis,  rheumatism, 
headaches,  and  auto-intoxication  give 
way.  Digestions  are  regulated.  Sluggish 
livers  respond.  Complexions  bloom! 
For  salines,  because  they  purify  the 
bloodstream,  are  generous  doers  of 
good  to  the  entire  body. 

Get  a  bottle  of  Sal  Hepatica  today. 
Keep  internally  clean  for  one  whole 
week.  See  how  much  better  you  feel, 
how  your  complexion  improves.  Send 
the  coupon  for  the  free  booklet,  "To 
Clarice  in  quest  of  her  youth"  which 
tells  in  detail  how  to  follow  the  saline 
path  to  health  and  beauty. 


Bristol-Myers  Co.,  Dept.G-lOO,  71  West  St.,  N.  Y. 
Kindly  send  me  the  Free  Booklet,  "To  Clarice  in  quest 
of  her  youth,"  which  explains  the  many  benefits  of 
Sal  Hepatica. 

Name 


Street_ 


Cily^ 


.State_ 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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guard  their  lovely 


AiLEEN  Pringle,  famous  star,  in  the 
charming  bathroom — with  its  impressive 
stained  glass  window — built  in  Hollywood 
especially  for  her.  She  says:  "Smooth 
exquisite  skin  is  a  screen  star's  most  price- 
less possession.  Lux  Toilet  Soap  keeps 
mine  petal-smooth." 


Photo  by  C.  S.  Bull, 


(Right)  Louise  Brooks,  at- 
tractive brunette  star,  uses  Lux 
Toilet  Soap  both  in  her  own 
bathroom  and  in  her  studio 
dressing  room  on  location.  She 
says:  "Lu.x  Toilet  Soap  gives  the 
skin  the  lovely  satin  smoothness 
a  screen  star's  skin  must  have." 


Thelma  Todd,  First  National's 
striking  blonde  star,  says:  "A 
star's  skin  must  be  utterly  smooth. 
Lux  Toilet  Soap's  gentle  lather  is 
lovely  for  my  skin." 


LiLVAN  Tashman,  lovely  screen 
star,  says:  "You  must  have  a 
beautiful  skin  for  the  screen.  Lux 
Toilet  Soap  is  a  wonderful  help  in 
keeping  the  skin  blooming." 


Photo  by  O.  Dyar,  Hollywood 


Lux 
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of  10  Screen  Stars 
skin  this  way  '  ' 


''Without  beautiful  skin^ 
no  girl  attains  success  on  the  screen^"* 
say  39  Hollywood  directors 


HOLLYWOOD  has  come  to  be  the  surest 
judge  in  the  world  of  what  a  girl  must 
have  to  be  genuinely  attractive — and  Holly- 
wood's experience  has  been  that  the  most 
vital  of  all  appeals  is  a  charming  skin. 

"Smooth,  flawless  skin  is  more  important 
to  a  girl  than  beautiful  features,"  says  Fred 
Niblo,  director  for  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
■ — and  sums  up  the  experience  of  39  leading 
movie  directors. 

"This  is  especially  true  of  the  motion 
picture  star,"  he  goes  on  to  say.  "Her  skin 
must  be  perfect — no  make-up  can  deceive 
the  eye  of  the  camera  when  a  close-up  is 
being  taken.  I  believe  there  are  more  rarely 
lovely  skins  in  Hollywood  than  anywhere 
in  the  world." 

Under  the  searching  brilliancy  of  the  new 
incandescent  "sun-spot"  lights  used  for  the 
close-up,  any  smallest  skin  defect  would  be 
registered  on  the  film. 

This  is  why  nine  out  of  ten  screen  stars  use 
Lux  Toilet  Soap,  and  why  it  has  been  made 
the  official  soap  in  the  dressing  rooms  of  all 
the  great  film  studios. 

Of  the  451  important  actresses  in  Holly- 
wood, including  all  stars,  442  use  this  white, 
daintily  fragrant  soap.  Hollywood  has  found 
that  it  keeps  the  skin  exquisitely  smooth 
and  soft. 

Are  you  using  Lux  Toilet  Soap?  Buy 
several  cakes — today.  You'll  be  delighted 
with  it.  Use  it  for  the  bath,  too,  as  so  many 
lovely  screen  stars  do — and  for  the  shampoo. 


Photo  by  C.  Hewitt,  Hollywood 
Lois  Moran,  charming  Fox  star— beloved  wherever  motion  pic- 
tures are  shown— says:  "Even  the  finest  French  soaps  could  not 
leave  my  skin  more  wonderfully  smooth  than  Lux  Toilet  Soap 
does.    It's  delightful." 


Jacqueline 
Logan,  beautiful 
star,  is  another  of 
the  +42  important 
Hollywood  ac- 
tresses who  use 
Lux  Toilet  Soap. 
She  says:  "A 
close-up  is  the 
cruelest  test  a  skin 
can  meet.  The  sat- 
iny smoothness  of 
my  skin  after  Lux 
Toilet  Soap  is  de- 
lightful." 


Toilet  Soap 


Luxury  such  as  you  have  Joun 
only  in  T rencJi  soaps  at  oOr 
and  $1.00  the  cake  .  .  .  now 


10 
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DEAUVILLE,  noi'able  among  French  seaside  re- 
sorts, show  place  ojjashlon.  Glittering  sands,  tea 
dances  .  .  .  dinners  starting  al  midnight  .  .  .  cos- 
tumes. Financiers  making  holiday  .  .  .  diplomats 
forgetllng  staiecraj i .  .  .  royally  at  play  .  .  .  mag- 
nificent women,  perfectly  gowned.  Whether  you 
have  visited  DeauvllU  as  guestjrom  one  oj  the 
palatial  homes  nearby  .  .  .  or  have  entered  directly 
Into  Its  whirl .  .  .  you  know  how  utter  smartness 
Interprets  lis  spirit  completely. 


(T. 


^hat  supreme  note  of 
what  is  smart  perfectly  expresses 
DEAUVILLE  .  .  .  and  quite  as  perfectly 
describes  this  new  community  design. 
Richly  bevelled  planes  .  .  .  relieved  by 
the  ebony  glow  of  platinum  surfaces  .  . . 
outlines  at  once  elegant  and  substan- 
tial .  .  .  that  is  DEAUVILLE  interpreted 
in  COMMUNITY  PLATE.  Truly  a  design 
that  appeals  to  those  persons  of  taste 
and  position,  who  make  ...  as  the 
French  say  . . .  "the  world."  As  you  ex- 
amine the  DEAUVILLE  at  your  jeweler's, 
you  will  recognize  at  once  its  style,  and 
feeling   for    smartness,   for  modernity. 

Deauville  teaspoons,  six  for. . .  $4.00 
Complete  service,  six  places  .  .  .  $3b.50 
Complete  service,  eight  places,  .?4S.OO 

Also  an  assortment  of  lovely  Service  Ware  in 
the  DEAUVILLE  design.  .  ,  .  Three  piece  tea  set 
(illustrated  below)  is  $40.00.   Jl  Your  JtwcUr's. 

ONEIDA    COMMUNITY,    LTD.     •     ONEIDA    ■    N.    Y. 

oeauviLLe 
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communiTY  PLore 


ALSO     MAKEFCS     OF    TUDOR.    PLATE 
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cy~'HE  smartest  silhouette  of  the 
-*■  season  comes  straight  from 
Hollywood.  Dark  and  slim,  this 
charming  gown  of  black  tulle,  worn 
by  Kay  Francis,  illustrates  Holly- 
wood's dominant  influence  on  the 
mode.  For  this  evening  frock  with 
its  cleverly  lengthened  skirts,  its 
chic  dignity  and  molded  figure  out- 
line shows  the  Hollywood  touch 
pre-eminent.  Paris  fashions  have 
been  mannish  for  several  seasons, 
during  which  Hollywood  clothes 
have  stressed  elegance  and  grace. 
Paris  models  were  almost  cruel  in 
their  simplicity.  Hollywood's 
models  were  like  a  caress.  The  re- 
sult is  that  this  fall  sees  Paris,  the 
proud,  bowing  to  young  Hollywood; 
Paris  turning  back  to  femininity; 
Paris  fashions  gratefully  copying 
the  romantic  quality  Hollywood 
fashions  long  ago  created 


Now- in  smart  skops^ 
Finer  Frocks 


Skinner's 

Crepe  Satin 


V-y'REPE  Satins  by  Skinner!  A  lovely, 
heavy,  distinctive  quality,  woven  for  finer 
frocks  ...  by  the  mills  that  stand  supreme 
in  silks  and  satins. 

Exquisite  evening  tints  or  daytime  shades 
await  you.  The  reds  of  cardinal  .  .  the 
purples  of  kings  .  .  sportsman's  green  and 
autumn  browns  . .  or  dainty  pastel  pinks  and 
blues  .  .  all  with  Skinner  wearing  quality. 

Dresses  made  of  Skinner's  are  on  display  at  smart  shops.  Identify 
them  by  the  Skinner  ticket  or  label,  or  "Look  for  the  Name 
in  the  Selvage."     Write  and  we  will  tell  you  of  store  near  you. 

WILLIAM  SKINNER  6?  SONS,  Established  1848 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  Philadelphia  San  Francisco 

Mills:  Holyoke,  Mass. 


''LOOK     FOR     THE     NAME     IN     THE 


SELVAGE'' 
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rHE  modernistic  mood  is  reflected 
in  this  gown  of  nude  crepe  satin, 
worn  by  Esther  Ralston.  Unrelenting 
hnes  are  followed  in  skirt  and  neck- 
line, with  chic  results.  The  uneven 
rectangular  panels  and  triple  neckline 
are  bordered  with  crystals 


rHIS  amusing  black  and  white  satin  frock 
is  equally  attractive  with  or  without  the 
cape.    The  severe,  molded  lines  of  the  dress  are 
slenderizing — not    that    Mary    Nolan    need 
worry  about  that!    The  cape  lends  a  note  of 
military  trimness 


/T  BLACK  satin  vestee,  piped  with  blue  and 
^-^  finished  with  gun-metal  buttons;  a  knee- 
length  coat  of  black,  trimmed  with  blue;  trousers 
of  blue,  slashed  and  patterned  in  black;  the  result — 
a  smart  pajama  ensemble,  and  Leila  Hyams  is  ready 
for  beach  or  boudoir 


LOV  ELY     ANKLES 

look  only  lovelier^  clad  in  flattering  Shuglovs 

Shuglovs  by  Miller  offer  your  choice  of  two 
fabrics:  dainty  moire  rubber  lightly  but  warmly 
lined,  and  smartly  tailored  cloth.  Two  styles: 
button-over  and  concealed  Talon  Hookless 
Fastener  with  distinctive  buckle  and  strap. 
Easily  cleaned,  both  inside  and  out. 

§[H]QJ(Bl0V 
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SHUGLOVS  are  appreciated  most  by  those  who  will  never  relax  their 
standards  of  appearance,  however  inclement  the  weather. 
Shuglovs  are,  indeed,  an  entirely  new  conception  of  protective  foot-gear. 
They  are  feather-light.    Perfect  fitting.    Flexible  ...  as  an  imported  glove. 
Cut  as  gracefully  as  an  e%'ening  slipper.    Colors  follow  closely  the  smart 
ensemble  shades. 

And  Shuglovs  offer  perfect  protection  from  cold,  rain  and  snow.  Every 
pair  is  waterproof.  They  are  lined  for  added  warmth— but  so  very  lightly 
that  there's  not  one  added  bit  of  bulk. 

Smart  shops  everywhere  have  Shuglovs.  Look  for  the  name  "Shuglov" 
(pronounced  shoe-glove)  which  stamps  the  original  creation  by  Miller. 


THE  MILLER  RUBBER  COMPANY  ofN.Y.,  AKRON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


TIRES         .        TUBES         .  ACCESSORIES    AND     REPAIR     MATERIALS 

SHUGLOV      FOOT-GEAR  RUBBER      BALLS      AND      TOYS 


DRUG    SUNDRIES        .        BATHING    WEAR 
MOLDED      RUBBER      GOOD S 
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/3  EILA  HYAMS  has  turned  up  the  cuffs 
''N^^of  her  overshoes  to  protect  her  hose 
from  spattering  mud.  Yet  so  trimly  do  they 
hug  the  graceful  line  of  her  ankles  that -there 
is  none  of  the  clumsiness  which  characterizes 
most  overshoes 


r-^ATHRYN  CRAWFORD  is 
•^\^_^not  afraid  of  rain.    She  has 

found  a  form-fitting  overshoe  which 
both  flatters  and  protects.  It  is 
made  of  the  lightest  rubber,  in  a 
tan  which  blends  with  hat  and  hose 


FOR  more  formal  wear  Mary  Philbin  has 
selected  a  neatly  tailored  overshoe  of  the 
gaiter  type.    It  is  of  light-weight  cloth,  and  so 
smart  that  it  harmonizes  admirably  with  the 
softest  of  furs    . 


li 
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Irom  Paris  and  the  sketching-pencil  o£  Paul 
Poiret,  himself,  comes  this  entirely  new  style 
of  Costume  Bag.  You  may  have  them  now  in 
many  tempting  patterns  .  .  .  sparkling  with  coral 
shades  and  other  favored  colors  of  the  season, 
or  in  glistening  black-and-white  which  again 
rivals  colors  in  the  ensembles  of  carefully  cos- 
tumed women. 


Rare  gifts!  They  all  have  that  precious  quality 
of  jeweler-craftsmanship  which  has  long  made 
each  Whiting  &  Davis  Costume  Bag  a  flattering 
and  enviable  possession.  Whiting  &  Davis  Cos- 
tume Bags  for  Fall  and  Winter  are  made  in  our 
famous  enameled  Beadlite,  Petite  Armor,  Armor 
and  Dresden-enameled  mesh  and  in  the  sheer 
beauty  of  gold  and  silver,  woven  to  sUken  fine- 
ness. 


WHITING    &    DAVIS    COMPANY 

World's  Largesl  Manufacturers  of  Costume  Bags  —  Makers  of  Costume  Jewelry  for  Everyone 
Plainville  (Norfolk  County),  Mass.    In  Canada:  Sherbrooke,  Quebec. 


hook  for  this  trade-mnrk  in  miniature 
stamped  on  the  frame  of  each  genuine  Whit- 
ing 1$  Davis  Costume  Bag.  It  is  ttie  flail- 
mark  of  excellenee  which  stands  for  more 
than  50  years  of  creative   craftsmanship. 

For  Gifts  That  Last  Consult  Your  Jeweler 

Ask  for  Wliidng  &  Davis  Costume  Bags  at  costume  jewelry 
departments.  Wrile  to  us  for  free  folder  showing  the  latest  Paul 
Poiret  pouch-shape  patterns  in  full  color. 


Bag  illustrated  is  No.  3271-ACFS,  Beadlite 
enameled  Poiret  pouch-shape  Costume  Bag, 
silk  lined  with  mirror,  5  in.  frame,  $18.  Others 

§4  to  $75. 

Hand  in  Hand  with  Fashion 
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OMART  for  fall  wear  is 
(2y  this  tailored  ensemble 
with  coat  of  flat  fur  and 
gay  dress  and  lining  of  the 
same  material.  Billie  Dove 
has  selected  shoes,  gloves, 
hat  and  exquisite  bag  of 
baby  scale  mesh  with  an 
eye  to  creating  a  perfect 
whole 


nr)UTH  ELDER, 
-^\^_,  with  this  very 
smart  street  costume  and 
close-fitting,  cap-like  hat, 
carries  a  bag  of  beadlike 
mesh,  colorfully  enamelled 
in  a  striking  modernistic  de- 
sign. The  geometrical 
frame  and  clasp  are  also 
frankly  modernistic  in  tone 


/^OWN  and  wrap 
y^arecompleteonly 
when  accompanied 
by  smart  accessories. 
That  is  why  Laura 
LaPlante  has  chosen 
this  dainty  bag  of 
baby  mesh.  Its  del' 
icate  colors  blend 
with  her  gown,  and 
the  white  back' 
ground  echoes  the 
creamy  fur  of  her 
wrap 


eive 


SUEDE  CALF 

Portrays  the  vogue  of  fashioni5,ble  gAtherinss. 
Observe  Joan  CrAwford's  choice  of  shoes 
and  bas  . . .  both  ebony  black  Velvetta  Suede 
of  rich  soft  lustre  .  .  .  and  so  color=fast  it's  a\= 
ways  fastidious.  Remember,  too,  that  Velvetta 
Suede  will  not  crock.  In  a  nearby  shop  you 
will  find  a  variety  of  unusual  motifs  in  this 
beautiful  leather. 

Please  write  for  your  free  copy  of  our  beauli- 
fuHv   colored  fall  and  winter  stvlc   booklet. 

HUNT=RANK1N  LEATHER  CO 

to9  Beach  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


pi 
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IvettA  suede  will  not  crock 
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70AN  CRAWFORD  casts 
her  vote  for  suede  as  the 
ideal  material  for  fall  shoes. 
For  street  wear  Miss  Crawford 
chooses  a  trim,  tailored  strap- 
pump  with  a  Cuban  heel.  The 
pump  is  of  suede,  trimmed  with 
calf,  and  harmonises  admirably 
with  the  severely  tailored  hat 
and    fur-trimmed    coat 


TpOK  afternoon  or  informal 
-'  evening  wear  Miss  Craw- 
ford, Mrs.  Douglas  Fairbanks, 
Jr.,  selects  a  suede  opera  pump, 
distinguished  by  its  simplicity. 
The  pump  boasts  no  trimming 
save  a  seam  across  the  instep. 
The  shoe  adds  the  finishing 
touch  to  the  wrap-around  coat 
with  shawl  collar  and  the  flat- 
tering  cloche   bonnet 


TpO^  sport  wear  Joan  chooses  a  shoe 
-^  which  is  very  tailored.  It  is  again  the 
popular  strap-pump,ofsuede,  trimmed  with 
calf.  The  toe-caps  are  brogued.  A  tweed 
suit  with  scarf  collar  completes  the  costume 


you 


ARE  AN  AMERICAN 
AND   YOUNG  I 


You  need  not  fear  the  bright  light  of  the  sun. 
You  do  not  want  the  disguise  of  lines  that 
"soften"—  colors  that  "flatter."  For  you  are 
an  American,  and  young! 

You  can  wear  a  hat  of  the  most  daring  line, 
the  most  vivid  hue — and  it  will  but  accentu- 
ate the  charm  of  your  own  vivid  personality: 
a  personality  which  every  Paris  modiste 
regards  with  a  sigh ! 

A  Startling  Revelation 

For  there  is  an  unwritten  law  among  Euro- 
pean designers  that  the  truly  young  woman 
must  not  be  considered  in  the  field  of 
fashion.  This  startling  fact  was  recently  re- 
vealed by  the  Paris  Fashion  Editor  of  an 
international  magazine.  We  are  permitted 
to  disclose  what  she  said  only  on  the  condi- 
tion we  do  not  mention  her  name: 

"In  Europe  the  young  woman  doesn't 
count  in  the  mode.  The  women  who  influ- 
ence fashion  are  older  women.  Not  one  is  un- 
der thirty.  Many  are  over  forty — some  are  in 
their  fifties,  and  even  older." 

In  short:  Paris  styles  are  for  the  older 


woman.  But  what  of  the  Young  American? 
What  of  you.'  You,  whom  the  great  modistes 
of  Paris  ignore?  You,  who  do  not  need  their 
ciuming  art,  since  you  have  nothing  to  dis- 
guise or  conceal?  Must  you  wear  mediocre 
copies  of  their  models  —  designed  for  a 
woman  old  enough  to  be  yovur  grandmother? 

No! 

America's  most  distinguished  milliners 
—  the  House  of  Gage — have  realized  the 
need  of  an  individual  mode  for  the  Young 
American! 

The  Young  American  Idea 

For  that  purpose  they  have  been  quietly 
training  a  designer,  Jackie  Starr  by  name — 
herself  a  Young  American,  not  yet  twen'.y 
years  old.  For  two  years  she  has  been  work- 
ing side  by  side  with  the  Chief  Designer  of 
the  famous  Gage  Hats.  There  she  has  been 
watching,  studying,  learning  the  secrets  of 
fine  hat-making.  And  the  Chief  Designer  of 
the  House  of  Gage  has  beeu  watching  her — 
observing  with  pride  the  adventurous  little 
hats  which  she  has  made,  now  and  then,  for 


herself.  Little  daring  things — bravely  sim- 
ple things  —  that  only  a  Young  American 
could  wear! 

Now  her  years  of  study  and  experiment 
are  over.  Gage  presents  her  creations  to  you. 

Look  for  the  Bote  and  Arrow 

In  order  that  you  may  have  one  to  wear  with 
every  costume.  Young  American  hats  are 
priced  extremely  low.  Each  carries  in  its  lin- 
ing the  modern  symbols  of  the  Young 
American:  the  bow  for  supple  grace;  the 
arrow  for  unswerving  speed.  And  each  hat 
is  sold  to  you  in  a  gay  red-white-and-blue 
box  carrying  the  same  symbols.  You'll  find 
them  awaiting  your  selection  in  leading 
shops  and  department  stores. 

If  your  favorite  shop  or  store  has  not  re- 
ceived them,  won't  you  write  to  Jackie  Starr, 
Dept.  PO,  Gage  Brothers  &  Company,  18 
South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago?  Write  to 
Jackie,  anyway!  She'll  be  delighted  to  have 
you  consult  her  about  your  clothes-prob- 
lems, or  to  hear  any  suggestions  that  you 
make  concerning  her  designs. 


fourYOUN 


MERICAN 

DESIGNED   FOR   YOU 
BY  JACKIE   STARR 
MADE  FOR  YOU 

BY  GAGE 

EACH    IS    $5  (BOX   INCLUDED) 


HATS 
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Photoplay's  Style  Forecast 


CT)AQUEL  TORRES'  newest 
-'V^^is  a  chic  black  hat,  particu' 
larly  smart  for  informal  evening 
wear.  The  felt  is  cleverly  cut,  re- 
veaiing  velvet  ribbon  which  passes 
through  it  at  one  side,  is  drawn 
across  the  back  through  a  loop  of 
felt  again  and  ends  in  a  flaring  point 


/^WEN  LEE  looks  naughty  but 
^^nice  in  this  sophisticated  felt. 
It  has  a  band  across  the  back,  ending 
in  devilish  points  like  horns,  and 
two  more  points,  folded  back  on 
themselves,  at  each  side.  The  hat 
is  nut  brown,  and  the  horn  points 
are  faced  in  beige 


TJ/"^  might  call  Anita  Page  nautical 
'  '  but  nice,  for  a  gob's  cap  inspired  her 
hat.  The  crown  is  of  sections  of  velvet 
and  the  cuff  brim  of  felt.  The  lacing  on 
the  side  and  the  saucy  bow  on  top  are 
novel  touches 
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OHARON  LYNN  slips  her 
Q_j  silk  clad  toes  into  a  pair  of 
dainty,  black  crepe  de  Chine 
mules,  lined  with  a  contrasting 
shade  of  crepe  de  Chine.  The 
flower  ornament  is  of  crepe  and 
the  heels  are  of  the  half  Louis 
variety,  both  graceful  and  com' 
fortable 


"^/'O  high-heeled  mules  for 

\^_,Raquel  Torres  after  a 

long,  hard  day  at  the  studio.   Her 

tired  feet  slide  into  comfy  house 

slippers  of  soft  leather  in  two 

contrasting  colors 


TJ/'ITH  negligee  and  lingerie  of  the  sheerest 

^'^    lace  and  crepe  de  Chine,  Dixie  Lee  wears 

mules  of  Chinese  print  material,  lined  with  crepe 

de  Chine  and  having  a  full  Louis  heel 
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SLIPPER 


SMART 


lo   b^ 


/     »7 


The  femininity  of  this 

crepe  de  chine  Mule  rs 

enhanced  by  a  crepe 

flower  ornament. 


<^in  these  glorious  slippers 
by  Daniel  Green 

Would  you  like  a  swagger  little  pajama 
boot  to  accentuate  smartly  the  domi- 
nant color  in  your  lounging  suit .... 
or  an  exquisite  crepe  de  chine  mule 
to  complement  the  pastel  tones  of 
your  favorite,  filmy  negligee .... 

You  may  have  such  slippers,  de- 
signed by  distinguished  stylists, 
on  a  fashion  plane  worthy  of  the 
most  fascinating  Parisian  negligee  or 
pajama  ensemble. 

Daniel  Green,  slipper  maker  to 
the  world  for  47  years,  offers  this 
captivating  array — gleaming  satins, 


The  clever  hack-strap  gives 
a  graceful  line  and  snug  fit 
to  this  attractive  kid  Mule. 


*4 


A  velvet  bow  provides 

a  smart  finish  to  this 

embroidered  satin 

bridge  slipper. 


rich  leathers,  velvets,  crepes  and  metal 
brocades. 

Here  are  soft  quilted  Boudoir  slip- 
pers into  which  to  curl  your   toes 
before  the  bath,  smart  D'Orsays  for 
a   comfortable    morning;  sophisti- 
cated,   semi -formal    Bridge    and 
Hostess  slippers  in  a  wealth  of 
colors  to   harmonize   with   any 
daytime  frock. 

Daniel  Green  Slippers  retain 
their  dainty  shape,  look  better, 
and  are  more  comfortable  because  they 
fit  so  well.  Only  these  slippers,  style- 
marked  with  the  name  of  Daniel  Green, 
give  such  assurance  of  unusual  value. 
Daniel  Green  Slippers,  Dolgeville,N.Y. 


$2.50  to  $6.50 
and  upwards 


Guaranteed 


Sold  in  every  country 
in  the  world 


\ 


/ 


CRISP    AIR^^^<ASUAL    CROPPERS  ♦♦♦  COOLER    SMOKE 

A  long  run  and  a  fast  fox . . .  then  back  for  coffee  and  bacon,  talk  and  cigarettes !   Spud  is  a  great  cigarette  when 

the  talk  is  high ...  a  clean-mouth,  nimble-tongue  smoke the  cigarette  for  swift  smart  banter  and  lengthy 

alibi.  Thus  Spud  is  accepted  by  the  casual  world  by  means  and  mode.  Spud's  refreshing  cooling  effect  serves 
to  sustain  and  heighten  your  enjoyment  of  Spud's  full  tobacco  flavor.  Spud  is  the  modern  freedom  in  old- 
fashioned  tobacco  enjoyment.  At  better  stands,  20  for  20c.  The  Axton-Fisher  Tobacco  Co.,  Inc.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


MENTHOL-COOLED 


^^M^ 


CICARETTES 


Gossip  of  All  the  Studios 


[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  70  ] 


marriage  will  stick,"  Anita  told  the  Associated  Press.  "You  know  I  was 
just  a  girl  of  eighteen  when  I  eloped  and  married  before,  and  I  didn't 
have  much  sense.     But  I'm  so  happy  now!" 

She  gave  her  age  as  twenty-eight,  and  the  groom  confessed  to  twenty- 
nine.  They  went  merrily  off  on  a  Honolulu  honeymoon,  and  a  shipload 
of  good  wishes  from  the  whole  film  colony  went  with  them. 

How  drolly  dolh  llic  microphone 

Improve  each  shining  hour! 
It  turns  the  sourest  voices  sweet — ■ 

And  then  a  sweet  one  sour! 

■pjUSIXESS  note  of  the  month. 

^    Clara  Bow  has  bought  herself  a  gold  mine  located  near  Alleghan)', 

CaUfornia. 

Added  comment  would  be  superfluous.  Please  don't  say  the  obvious 
thing,  or  we'U  all  scu-ream! 


A  little  plumper,  but 
at  peace  and  very 
happy,  Alice  Terry  re- 
cently came  home 
from  France  and  hus- 
band Rex  Ingram  for 
a  short  business  and 
pleasure  visit.  Alice 
says  she  is  through 
with  the  picture  thing 


The  late  Gladys 
Brockwell  as  she  ap- 
pears in  her  last 
movie,  "The  Drake 
Case,"  a  Universal  all- 
talker.  Death  took 
this  beautiful  woman 
and  fine  artist  just  as 
her  work  on  the 
audible  screen  was 
bringing  fortune  and 
fame 


Director  George  Fitzmaurice,  an  astute  picker,  says  these  are  the 

ten  most  beautiful  extras  in  the  talkies.     Well,   maybe.     They 

appear  in  his  next  picture,  "The  Locked  Door" 


TVAN  LEBEDEFF,  the  handsome  Russian 
-••actor,  has  always  been  mentioned  in  Holly- 
wood as  one  of  the  leading  social  hand 
kissers  in  the  mad  and  merry  business  of 
making  mox'ies. 

That  is,  where  an  ordinary  crude  Amer- 
icano walks  up  to  the  girl  friend  and  says, 
"Hi,  kid!",  Ivan  is  apt  to  bend  over  her 
paddy  with  the  quintessence  of  Continental 
grace  and  kiss  the  hand,  madame.  And  it  has 
always  gone  big  in  Hollywood. 

So  imagine  our  hilarity  when  in  "Street 
Girl,"  Betty  Compson's  new  picture,  we  see 
Betty  kneel  down  and  kiss  Lebedeff 's  hand — ■ 
perhaps  saying,  under  her  breath,  "See  how 
you  like  it!" 

Well,  it's  a  poor  hand-kiss  that  won't  work 
two  ways. 

"LJER  Hollywood  woes  seemingly  forgotten, 
-'■  -'•Pola  Negri  is  busy  and  happy  at  work  in 
a  British  picture  for  Charles  "Whittaker  Pro- 
ductions. 

Paul  Czinner,  an  Austrian  director,  is  mak- 
ing it,  and  the  film  wUl  be  part  talkie,  with 
Pola  singing. 

It  opens  in  a  Marseilles  dive  on  the  water- 
front, and  Pola,  her  producer  and  her 
director  roamed  those  vilest  of  all  slums  in 
search  of  local  color.  Pola  wore  a  long 
mackintosh,  a   [  please  turn  to  page  104  1 
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These  New  Faces 

Watch  for  This  Each  Month 

IRENE  BORDONl  ("Paris,"  First  National)  has  been  for  years  the  leading 
oo-la-la  French  girl  on  the  American  stage,  and  successor  to 
Anna  Held  as  owner  of  misbehaving  eyes.  She  sings  naughty 
little  songs.  Her  husband,  at  present,  is  E.  Ray  Goetz,  stage 
producer.    It  is  reported  that  there's  a  divorce  on. 


EATHER 


HANDBAGS 


MEEKER-MADE 

your    assurance    of 
QUALITY  and  STYLE 

MEEKER  designers  and  crafts- 
men have  created  a  number 
of  strikingly  effective  bags  for  the 
Fall  and  Winter  season.  The 
modern  woman  appreciates  and 
knows  that  the  hanJbag  she 
carries  must  be  more  than  a 
dainty  trinket.  With  all  of  her 
personal  accessories,  such  as 
powder  compact,  lipstick,  and 
many  others,  she  needs  a  bag 
to  hold  them  convenientl.\-  and 
she  wants  sometliing  beautiful  as 
well  as  practical.  Meeker-Made 
Steerhide  bags  are  her  choice  for 
utility,  quality  and  style.  Meeker- 
Made  Steerhide  billfolds  and 
other  articles  are  equally  high 
grade  and  stylish.  Made  by  The 
Meeker  Co.,  Inc.,  Joplin. 
Missouri,  the  largest  manufac- 
turers of  Steerhide  leather  goods 
in  the  U.  S.  A. 


a  decidfd  touch  of 
M'iractfr  to  anv  Fall  oul- 
fit,  Utnuine  SUtr  hide 
oo.-e  leather  Uned. 
DtfOraCivt,  gold  finUked 
turn  lock  frame. 
Maderiiirticallt/,  arttJti- 
eali  u  looUd  nrid  ha  nd- 
colorrd.  Hand-iaced 
len!her  tdgts  and  atrap. 
A  icide  range  of  Mtyles 
and  mod'tt  thown  bif 
btUer  dcateri  evtrymhere. 


M 


ANN  HARDING  ("Paris  Bound,"  Pathe)  is  the  most  beautiful  ash- 
blonde  in  the  American  theater.  Her  first  great  hit  was  in  Gilbert 
Emery's  "Tarnish,"  and  her  outstanding  success  was  "The 
Trial  of  Mary  Dugan,"  which  Norma  Shearer  screened.  Her 
husband  is  Harry  C.  Bannister,  leading  man,  who  wiU  appear  in 
a  film  with  her. 

PAUL   MUNI     ("The  Valiant,"  Fox)  was  famous  in  the  Yiddish  theater  in 
New  York  as  Muni  Weisenfreund.    Though  in  his  twenties,  he 
has  always  specialized  in  bizarre  character  roles.    His  one  stage 
^3*  #Bfl  role  on  the  English-speaking  stage,  which  made  him  famous,  was 

in  "  Four  Walls." 


HELEN  KANE  ("Pointed  Heels,"  Paramount)  is  the  most  imitated  baby- 
talk  singer  in  America  just  now.  Paul  Ash  discovered  her  in 
New  York,  and  she  scored  at  the  Paramount  Theater.  In  the 
musical  comedy,"  Good  Boy,  "she  was  a  tremendous  hit  singing 
"I  Want  to  Be  Loved  by  You,"  and  founded  the  "poo-poo- 
poo-doo"  school.    Pretty,  plump,  big-eyed. 

KENNETH  McKENNA  ("Pleasure  Crazed,"  Fox)  is  one  of  the  best 
known  young  leading  men  on  the  American  stage.  He  has  played 
in  dozens  of  Broadway  hits,  and  won  fresh  fame  opposite  Helen 
Hayes  in  revival  of  Barrie's  "  What  Every  Woman  Knows."  Good 
looking,  with  a  fine  talkie  voice. 


EDDIE  LEONARD  ("Melody  Lane,"  Universal)  is  about  the  last  of  the 
great  minstrel  men,  though  for  the  last  ten  years  he  has  been 
headlining  in  vaudeville.  Still  sings  his  famous  hits,  "Ida"  and 
"RolyBolyEyes." 


EEKED 
IVIADErl 

Senuine  <Stee7'kide 
cJ{andba(js 


FRANK  FAY    ("Under  the  Texas  Moon,"  Warners)  is  one  of  the  greatest 


vaudeville  favorites  in  New  York,  often  playing  one  theater  for 
three  and  four  weeks  at  a  stretch.  Has  a  mop  of  reddish  hair, 
blue  eyes,  affects  a  drawling  style.  His  greatest  achievement  was 
marrying  Barbara  Stanwyck. 


•■'£*»>■ 


J^^^m^  ft^3? 


VANITIES 


BILLFOLDS 


BARBARA  STANWYCK  (-The  Locked  Door,"  United  Artists)  who 
became  famous  on  the  stage  as  leading  woman  of  "Burlesque" 
opposite  Hal  Skelly.  Before  that  she  had  been  a  little  night  club 
entertainer  at  Texas  Guinan's  places.  A  remarkably  beautiful 
girl,  with  a  lovely  voice. 

Addilioiial  new  faces  will  be  found  on  page  102 
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Beautiful  teeth,  firm  and  white 

—with  a  minimum  of  brushing 


BEGIN  today  using  Listerine  Tooth 
Paste  and  see  how  quickly  it  rids 
teeth  of  discoloration  and  deposits  and 
makes  them  white  and  lustrous.  Brushing 
is  reduced  to  minimum. 

That  is  because  we  have  included  in  this 
paste,  modern  polishing  agents.  They  are 
Larder  than  tartar  but  softer  than  enamel. 

So  they  quickly  remove  the  former  and 
polish  the  latter  without  damage. 

Carried  by  your  brush,  they  pene- 
trate and  cleanse  tiny  crevices  between 
the  teeth  where  decay  so  often  gets  the 
'upper  hand. 


After  you    have    used    Listerine  Tooth  It  must  be  evident  to  you  that  ListerineTooth 

Paste  note  how  clean,  fresh,   healthy,  and  Paste  is  exceptional  else  it  would  not  have 

invigorated   your  entire  mouth  feels —  leaped  from  obscurity   to   leadership   in   4. 

something  like  the  sensation  given  you  by  years.  Try  it  yourself.   Lambert  Pharmacal 

Listerine,  itself.  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A, 

Buy  a  hat  with 
what  it  saves  you 

Buy  yourself  a  new  hat  with  what  you  save 
by  using  Listerine  Tooth  Paste  instead  of 
dentifrices  in  the  50)^  class. 

The  saving  averages  about  J3  per  year  per 
person,  assuming  you  use  a  tube  a  month. 


LISTERINE    TOOTH    PASTE  ...  25^ 


When  you  trrite  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 


QUESTIONS  £5"  ANSWERS  < 


Read  This  Before 
Asking  Questions 

You  do  not  have  to  be  a 
reader  of  Photoplay  to  have 
questions  answered  in  this  De- 
partment. It  is  only  necessary 
that  you  avoid  questions  that 
would  call  for  unduly  long  an- 
swers, such  as  synopses  of  plays 
or  casts.  Do  not  inquire  con- 
cerning religion,  scenario  writ- 
ing, or  studio  employment. 
Write  on  only  one  side  of  the 
paper.  Sign  your  full  name  and 
address:  only  initials  will  be 
published  if  requested. 


Casts  and  Addresses 

As  these  often  take  up  much 
space  and  are  not  always  of  in- 
terest to  others  than  the  in- 
quirer, we  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  treat  such  subjects  in  a 
different  way  than  other  ques- 
tions. For  this  kind  of  informa- 
tion, a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope  must  be  sent.  It  is 
imperative  that  these  rules  be 
complied  with  in  order  to  insure 
your  receiving  the  information 
you  want.  Address  all  inquiries 
to  Questions  and  Answers, 
Photoplay  Magazine,  221  W. 
57th  St.,  New  York  City. 


I.  M.  C,  New  Durham,  N.  Y. — 
Sue  Carol  is  five  feet,  two  inches,  tall 
and  weighs  105  pounds.  Lupe  is  the 
same  height  but  is  seven  pounds 
heavier.  Nancy  Carroll'  is  five  feet, 
four  inches,  tall  and  weighs  si.x  pounds 
morethanLupe.  Now  figure  that  out. 

Helen  of  Troy  and  Points 
East. — Arthur  Rankin  played  the 
part  of  Tom  Ford,  Jr.,  in  "The  Fall 
of  Eve. "  He  was  born  in  New  York 
City  on  August  30,  1900,  is  five  feet, 
ten  inches,  tall,  weighs  150  pounds 
and  has  black  hair  and  green  eyes. 
He  is  a  nephew  of  John,  Ethel  and 
Lionel  Barrymore.  Someone  has 
been  kidding  the  old  Answer  Man. 
Bessie  Love  is  really  only  five  feet 
tall.  Anita  Page  is  three  inches  taller. 


Marion  Sarrels,  Tucson,  Ariz. — I  won't 
hold  out  on  you.  Charles  Delaney  was  born 
in  New  York  City  on  August  9,  1897.  He  is 
five  feet,  eleven  inches,  tall,  weighs  162  pounds 
and  has  dark  brown  hair  and  brown  eyes. 
Yep,  he's  married. 

Mrs.  Harold  Young,  Ashemlle,  N.  C. — 
Marion  Davies  hails  from  Brooklyn,  New 
York;  Anita  Page  from  Flushing,  L.  L,  New 
York;  BUUe  Dove  from  New  York  City  and 
Florence  Vidor  from  Houston,  Te.xas.  Not  a 
bad  record  for  I'il  Old  New  York. 

J.  G.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. — Marceline 
Day  and  Betty  Compson  played  \vith  Lon 
Chaney  in  "The  Big  City." 

Geo.  McAllister,  Chicago,  III. — George 
O'Brien  was  born  in  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
about  twenty-nine  years  ago.  He  is  five  feet, 
eleven  inches,  tall  and  weighs  176  pounds. 

Marie  H.,  Belleville,  Ont.,  Canad.-v — .\ 
rather  large  order,  but  here  goes — The  heroes 
in  the  following  pictures  were — William  Bake- 
well  in  "Hot  Stuff";  Kenneth  Harlan  in  "The 
Ice  Flood";  Francis  X.  Bushman,  Jr.,  in  "The 
Understanding  Heart";  Donald  Reed  in 
"Naughty  But  Nice " ;  Ivan  Petrovitch in  "The 
Magician"  and  Einar  Hanson  in  "Fashions 
for  Women."  Norman  Kerry  and  Claire 
Windsor  had  the  leads  in  "The  Claw."  Nils 
Asther  is  twenty-seven  years  old  and  divorced. 

Irene  Martin,  TAtmioN,  Mass. — Sue 
Carol's  real  name  is  Evelyn  Lederer  and  Nancy 
Carroll's  is  La  Hiff.  You  win.  Conrad  Nagel 
is  married  to  Ruth  Helms. 

E.  F.  K.,  Michigan  City,  Ind.— Welcome 
to  our  midst.  Marion  Davies  is  twenty-nine 
years  old.  Antonio  Moreno  was  her  leading 
man  in  "Beverly  of  Graustark. "  For  a  photo, 
write  her  at  the  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  Stu- 
dios, Culver  City,  Calif.,  and  enclose  twenty- 
five  cents  to  cover  cost  of  mailing. 
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printing  a  list  of  studio 
the  names  of  the  stars 
located  at  each  one. 

Don't  forget  to  read  over  the  list  on  page  142 
before  writing  to  this  department. 

In  writing  to  the  stars  for  photographs 
Photoplay  advises  you  to  enclose  twenty- 
five  cents,  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  picture  and 
postage.  The  stars,  who  receive  hundreds  of 
such  requests,  cannot  afford  to  comply  with 
them  unless  you  do  your  share. 


Mrs.  L.  R.  R.,  Providence,  R.  I. — Richard 
Barthelmess  is  five  feet,  seven  inches,  tall, 
weighs  140  pounds  and  has  brown  hair  and 
brown  eyes.  He  was  married  to  Mrs.  Jessica 
Sargent  on  April  20,  1928.  Mary  Hay  was  his 
first  wife. 

Louis  V.  Pick,  D.^llas,  Texas — Charles 
Girard  played  the  part  of  Silk  Sliirl  Harry  in 
"  Caught  in  the  Fog, "  and  John  Miljan  played 
the  part  of  Paul  Fontaine,  in  "The  Desert 
Song. " 

V.  D.,  Detroit,  Mich. — Gary  Cooper 
played  the  part  of  Abe  Lee  in  "The  W'inning 
of  Barbara  Worth. " 

Mrs.  Florenze  Derbyshire,  Waterloo, 
Iowa — You  and  your  husband  are  both  wrong. 
Sally  O'Neil  was  born  on  October  23,  1908. 

Mickey  of  Cixcy — If  you  pop  in  here  with 
a  twenty  page  letter,  I'll  pop  out  there  with 
my  little  shotgun.  Arthur  Lake  was  born  in 
Corbin,  Kentucky,  about  twenty-four  years 
ago.  He  is  si.x  feet  tall  and  has  light  hair  and 
blue  eyes.  Before  going  into  the  movies  he 
appeared  in  vaudeville  and  musical  comedy. 
Some  of  the  pictures  he  has  appeared  in  are 
"Walking  Back,"  "Harold  Teen,"  "Lilac 
Time"  and  "On  with  the  Show." 

Diana  Cherwood,  Caldwvell,  N.  J.  — 
Thanks  for  all  the  lovely  compliments  on 
Photoplay'.  Dolores  Del  Rio  was  born  on 
August  3,  1905,  and  Nils  Asther  was  born  on 
January  17,  1902.  "Lady  Divine"  is  the 
name  of  the  theme  song  from  "The  Divine 
Lady. " 

Gen'e  D.,  M.aplew'OOd,  N.  J. — Lily  Damita 
was  born  in  Paris,  France,  on  July  10,  1906. 
She  is  five  feet,  one  and  a  half  inches,  tall, 
weighs  112  pounds  and  has  blonde  hair  and 
blue  eyes.  Betty  Bronson  is  five  feet  tall  and 
weighs  100  pounds.  Ben  Lyon  is  six  feet  tall 
and  weighs  160  pounds.  Buddy  Rogers  is  the 
same  height  but  weighs  five  pounds  more. 


Pauxine  Ostrin,  Charleston, 
W.  Va. — Walter  Byron  played  the 
part  of  Lien  I.  Karl  Von  Hagen  in 
"The  Awakening." 

E.  L.  W.,  Tasmania,  Australia 
— It  is  sad  but  true.  .Arnold  Kent 
passed  away  on  September  30,  1928. 
He  was  thirty  years  old,  five  feet, 
eleven  inches,  tall,  weighed  155 
pounds  and  had  black  hair  and  blue 
eyes.  He  was  a  nati\e  of  Florence, 
Italy.  Some  of  his  pictures  were 
"Hula,"  "The  Showdown,"  "Beau 
Sabreur, "  "Easy  Come,  Easy  Go" 
and  "The  Woman  Disputed." 

Mary  Peck,  Mountain  Lakes, 
N.  J.— Here's  your  R.  S.  V.  P.  Rex 
Bell  was  born  in  Chicago,  111.,  on 

October    16,    1905,    and    christened    George 

Beldam.   He  is  still  single. 

Ella  Mae,  Detroit,  Mich. — I  won't  tell 
you  my  name,  but  I  assure  you  it  is  not 
Horatio  Ignatius.  With  a  name  like  that  how 
could  I  keep  my  mind  on  my  work?  Fanst 
was  played  by  Gosta  Ekman  and  Mcphislo 
was  played  by  Emil  Jannings.  Ah!  The 
weekly  allowance  is  sa\'ed. 

E.  H.,  Natchez,  Miss. — Joseph  Schildkraut 
was  born  in  'Vienna,  Austria,  on  October  9, 
1896.  He  is  five  feet,  eleven  inches,  tall  and 
is  married  to  Elsie  Bartlett.  He  has  appeared 
in  "The  Blue  Danube,"  "His  Dog,"  "Tenth 
Avenue"  and  "Show  Boat."  That's  his  real 
monicker. 

B.  Ulmer,  S.^ranac  Lake,  N.  Y. — The  cast 
of  "The  Wedding  March"  consisted  of  Eric 
Von  StroheLm,  Fay  Wray,  George  Fawcett, 
Maude  George,  ZaSu  Pitts,  George  Nichols, 
Hughie  Mack,  Slathew  Betz,  Cesare  Gravina, 
Dale  Fuller  and  Syd  Bracey. 

J.  H.  Lyon,  Cajipbells\tlle,  Ky. — I  see 
3'ou  are  quite  a  cowboy  fan.  Ken  Maynard 
was  born  in  Mission,  Texas.  He  is  five  feet, 
eleven  and  three-quarter  inches,  tall,  weighs 
180  pounds  and  has  black  hair  and  gray  eyes. 
Hoot  Gibson  is  five  feet,  ten  inches,  tall, 
weighs  160  pounds  and  has  light  brown  hair 
and  blue  eyes.  He  hails  from  Tekemob,  Neb. 
Tim  McCoy  is  five  feet,  eleven  inches,  tall, 
weighs  170  pounds  and  has  light  brown  hair 
and  blue  eyes.  He  claims  Saginaw,  Michigan, 
as  his  home  town.  Phyllis  Haver  was  born  in 
Douglas,- Kansas.  She  is  five  feet,  six  inches, 
tall,  weighs  125  pounds  and  has  blonde  hair 
and  blue  eyes. 

I.  S.,  Arnold,  Pa. — Lina  Basquette  was 
born  in  San  Mateo,  Calif.,  on  April  19,  1907. 
She  is  married  to  Peverell  Marley.  Jacqueline 
Logan  is  twenty-seven  years  old  and  Charles 
Delaney  is  five  years  older. 

[  please  turn  to  page  152  ] 
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"VT'OU  could  read  hundreds  of  books 
-*■  and  spend  thousands  of  dollars,  but, 
with  all  your  study  and  expense,  you 
could  never,  never  learn  a  more  impor- 
tant rule  than  to  take  care  of  the  health  of 
your  skin. 

You,  yourself,  know  that  your  health 
has  much  to  do  with  your  spirits  from 
one  day  to  another.  And  it  is  the  same 
with  your  skin  —  its  loveliness  or  lack 
of  it  is  an  excellent  indicator  of  the 
care  it  receives  and  the  health  it  enjoys. 
I  have  starred  on  my  mannequin  the 
six  places  where  the  health  of  your  skin 
is  most  quickly  evidenced.  These  are 
the  places  where  imperfections  come 
first— where  lines  trace  on  the  skin 
untruthful  testimonials  of  the  years. 
Protea  these  places — guard  well  their 
health— and  year  in,  year  out,  you  can 
face  your  mirror  with  joy. 

Milkweed  Cream  will  help  you  marvel- 
ously  in  caring  for  your  skin.  It  is  slightly 
therapeutic,  and  does  things  for  your 
skin  that  no  other  cream,  however 
expensive,  can  possibly  do.  It  is  a 
splendid  cleanser  but  to  me  its  most 
appealing  virtue  is  the  way  it  brings 
smoothness  to  the  skin.  Roughness 
vanishes  — blemishes  and  tiny  wrinkles 
disappear.  Your  skin  becomes  incredibly 
smooth,  clear  and  lovely. 

You  will  find  Milkweed  Cream  at  any 
drug  or  department  store.  But  I  wish  you 
would  send  the  coupon  for  my  booklet 
on  skin  care.  Also,  if  you  have  any  special 
beauty  questions,  write  me  for  advice. 


P.  S.  If  yoii  are  weary  of  your  suntan  or  if 
exposure  to  the  stimmer  sun  has  left  your 
skin  a  little  thickened  and  rough.  Milkweed 
Cream  will  help  you  wonderfully  in  restor- 
ing your  complexion  to  its  natural  smooth- 
ness and  creamy  whiteness. 


Jk.  The  Forehead.. Lines  and  wrinkles  are  all  ^  TheNeck..Finely  etched,  circular  lines  are 
«    foo  likelv  to  form  here  prematurely  unless   X  signs  of  accumulating  birthdays.    Be  taith 


too  likely  to  form  here  prematurely  unless 
the  skin  is  kept  soft  and  pliable— and  this 
Ingram's  does  with  marvelous  effect. 


ful  to  your  use  of  Milkweed  Cream.  It 
wafts  well-established  lines  to  obscurity 
and  guards  against  new  ones. 


_A_  The  Eyes  .  .  Puffiness  and  crows'  feet  are  ,  ,  r^  u       „  u 

W  so  very  aging  and  unbecoming-so  traitor-     a    The  Shoulders  . .  Every  woman  who  would 


^ 


I'ery  aging  and  unbecoming— so  traitor-     JL    1  he  btiou.- -■-,  

ous.  To  kee;  the  skin  smooth  and  supple,  ^f  proudly  wear  evening  gowns  or  sleeveless 
turn  to  the  soothing  and  softening  services  dresses  ^^ould  cleanse  her  arms   and 

oflngram's  Milkweed  Cream.  shoulders    and  keep    them    blemish-free 

with  Ingram  s. 

The  Mouth  . .  To  prevent  drooping  lines  at 
corners  of  the  lips,  tone  the  skin  and  keep 
the  muscles  firm  by  using  Ingram's.  It  is 
amazingly  helpful  for  invigorating  circu- 
lation. 


ix 


The  Throat . .  Guard  against  a  crepey  throat 
if  you  value  your  youth.  Ingram's,  with 
its  trace  of  medication,  keeps  it  lovely, 
smooth  and  rounded  and  without  a  trace 
of  flabbiness. 


Frances  Ingram,  Consultant  on  Care  of  the  Skin, 
Dept.  A-I09.  ]08  Washington  St.,  N.  Y.C. 
Please  send  me  your  free  booklet,  -Only  a  Healthy 
Skin  Can  Stay  Young"  which  tells  in  complete  detai 
how  to  care  for  the  skin  and  to  gujid  the  six  vital 
spots  of  youth. 
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How  do  ijoti 
choose  your 

There  are  several  things  to  consider 
in  selecting  a  face  powder — -purity, 
merit,  odor,  texture,  tint,  clinging  qual- 
ity, and  price.  Elaborate  packages  and 
foreign  labels  may  induce  you  to  spend 
more  money  than  is  necessary,  but  such 
things  have  nothing  to  do  with  com- 
plexion beauty — and  the  real  object  of 
a  face  powder  is  to  beautify  your 
complexion. 

Plough's  Black  and  White  Face  Pow- 
der is  made  of  the  finest  ingredients  and 
is  soothing  and  beneficial  to  t  h  e  skin. 
Soft  and  smooth  in  texture,  appealingly 
fragrant,  tinted  with  an  artistry  that 
accents  Nature's  loveliest  flesh-tones,  it 
clings  for  hours  without  renewing ;  and 
keeps  the  complexion  youthfully  smooth, 
clear  and  beautiful. 

We  ask  j^ou  to  try  this  fine  face  pow- 
der because  we  believe  you  will  like  it. 
It  comes  in  two  sizes,  each  having  a  dis- 
tinctive odor  and  texture,  and  available 
at  popular  prices. 

BLACK^WHITE 

QkcdPowder 


Ten  Years  Ago  in  Photoplay 


THIS  is  Envy -the -Editor  Month,  this 
October  of  1919. 
Because  this  month  the  learned  editor 
of  Photoplay  has  the  privilege  of  sitting  down 
in  his  sanctum,  pulling  reflectively  at  his  fa- 
vorite pipe,  and  writing  an  inspired  and  inspir- 
ing review  of  George  Loane  Tucker's  "The 
Miracle  Man,",  star-maker  and  grand 
photoplay. 

.•\s  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation"  signalized  the 
first  growth  of  the  movie,  "The  Miracle  Man" 
brought  it  to  maturity  as  a  separate  and  great 
art.    It  made  Lon  Chaney,  Thomas  Meighan 


Kay  Laurel,  the  most  beautiful 
girl  ever  glorified  by  Ziegfeld,  was 
in  pictures  in  1919.  She  died  in 
Paris  a  few  years  ago,  her  stage  and 
screen   careers   almost   forgotten 

and  Betty  Compson  stars — and  such  sound 
stars  that  all  three,  ten  years  later,  still  have 
firm  and  enviable  places  in  the  picture  world. 

And  the  Editor  goes  at  his  piece  with 
all  stops  pulled  out,  the  muffler  cut  and  36 
cylinders  roaring.  He  is  thrilled  by  the  picture, 
and  he  gets  the  whole  throb  into  his  review. 
And  as  usual  he  is  the  inspired  prophet.  He 
says,  "If  any  picture  ever  made  stars,  this  one 
uiU." 

And  look  what  happened. 

Any  month  that  brought  such  a  film  goes 
clanging  into  history.  The  untimely  death  of 
Director  Tucker,  some  years  later,  was  prob- 
ably the  greatest  single  loss  the  shadow  world 
has  ever  suffered. 

CO  important  was  the-Tucker  lilm  that  Grif- 
'-'fith's  chopped-up  masterpiece,  or  that  sec- 
tion of  it  called  "The  Fall  of  Babylon,"  has 
to  be  content  to  scrape  second  fiddle. 

TheEditor,  however,  pays  it  his  respects.  He 
names,  in  that  colossal  cast,  Connie  Talmadge, 
the  late  George  Siegmann,  Elmo  Lincoln — and, 


in  one  harem  scene,  Ahna  Rubens,  Mildred 
Harris  and  Pauline  Starke. 

T  OIS  WEBER,  in  1919  our  only  lady  di- 
•'-'rector,  has  trotted  over  to  Paramount,  ac- 
companied by  husband  Phillips  Smalley  .  .  . 
Helen  Holmes,  the  railroad  girl  of  so  many 
Kalem  serials  (gosh,  she  was  pretty!)  is  about 
to  start  another  15-chapter  thriller  .  .  .  James 
Young  is  directing  Elsie  Janis  in  her  picture, 
"Everybody's  Sweetheart"  .  .  .  David 
Powell  in  "The  Teeth  of  the  Tiger."  Of 
course  you  remember  that  handsome  young 
EngUshman  who  died  several  years  ago  .  .  . 
The  veteran  Kathlyn  Williams,  Sehg's  old 
lion-taming  star,  makes  a  reappearance  in  a 
Bessie  Barriscale  picture  .  .  .  Florence  Tur- 
ner, the  old  Vitagraph  Girl,  turns  up  on  the 
Universal  lot.  They  were  "remembering 
when"  back  in  1919.  What  would  they  say 
of  us  1929  greybeards? 

/^UR  featured  fiction  story  this  month  is 
^^made  from  the  picture  called  "John  Petti- 
coats," starring  nobody  but  that  stern  old, 
clean-souled  son  of  the  sunburned  West,  Wil- 
ham  S.  Hart  himself. 

Good  old  Bill  is  playing  an  honest  lumber- 
man who  inherits  a  trick  modiste  shop  in 
N'Orleans,  forcing  him  to  wear  a  hard-boiled 
collar  and  be  tarnal  uncomfortable  in  his  store 
clothes. 

And  the  leading  lady?  A  pretty  little  blonde 
critter  named  Winifred  Westover. 

Yep — little  Winifred,  who  was  to  be  his 
squaw,  the  mother  of  his  papoose,  then  his 
ex-squaw,  and  now  the  leading  player  in  the 
filming  of  Fanny  Hurst's  "Lummox,"  by 
Herbert  Brecon — one  of  the  big  shots  of  the 
coming  fall. 

And  Tempus  goes  Fugiting  all  over  the 
scenery. 

HERE'S  a  pretty  picture  of  Kay  Laurel, 
the  most  beautiful  girl  Ziegfeld  ever  glori- 
fied in  his  "Follies."  then  a  mild  picture 
actress,  to  die  of  pneumonia  in  Paris,  with 
few  friends  standing  by  ...  An  interview 
with  one  Ralph  Graves,  aged  19,  and  a  leading 
boy  for  Grifiith.  Another  Cleveland  boy  who 
made  good  .  .  .  Inter\'iew  %vith  Tommy 
Meighan,  the  new  star,  and  a  picture  of  Tom 
and  his  wife,  Frances  Ring,  looking  across  the 
high  buildings  of  Los  Angeles  .  .  .  Frank 
Woods,  grand  pioneer  of  picture  reviewing  and 
wTiting,  writes  a  piece  on  "Why  Is  a  Star?" 
Frank  says  public  curiosity  created  the  star 
system. 

BROTHER    PAUL    MILLS    of    Yoakum, 
Texas,  digs  up  a  "Why  Do  They  Do  It?' 
this  month. 

"In  'Peggy  Does  Her  Darndest,'  "  says 
Brother  Mills,  "the  'Blinkum  Detective 
School'  uses  Metro  Fihn  Company  envelopes." 

F.  W.,  SAN  JOSE— Vtarl  White's  hair  is  red 
— I  think.  Yes,  Bushman  and  Bayne  are 
really  and  truly  married.  No,  Theda  is  NOT 
dead.  Rose  Tapley  isn't  playing  now.  Yes, 
I  am  really  an  old  man  mth  white  whiskers  so 
long  that  I  trip  over  them.  I  am  two  thousand 
years  old. 


S'XaiJ/lh.Jnc. 

N  EW  VOR.K      Mt£M^Hl/'     yAN    FRANCIVCO 


Cut  Picture  Puzzle  Fans 

Solutions  in  Photoplay''s  popular  contest  are  pouring  into  PhotO' 
play's  ofHce  and  the  judges  are  ready  to  start  their  work  after 
midnight,  September  20,  the  deadline  for  entries. 
Winners  will  be  announced  in  the  January,  1930,  issue  of  PhotO' 
play,  on  sale  on  or  about  December  10. 


Every  advertisement  in  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 
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into  every  tiny  tooth  crevice  and 
washes  out  decaying  impurities— 
thus  Colgate  s  cleans  teeth  better 


Greatly  magnified 
picture  of  tiny  tooth 
crevice.  Note  how 
ordinary,  sluggish 
toothpaste  (having 
high  "surface-ten- 
Gion'*)  fails  to  pene- 
trate deep  down 
where  the  causes  of 
decay  lurk. 


Thisdiapram  shows 
how  Colgate's  ac- 
tive foam  <having 
low  "surf  ace- ten- 
sion") penetrates 
deep  down  into  the 
crevice,  cleansing  it 
completely  where 
the  toothbrush  can- 
not reach. 


When  you  brush  your  teeth  with 
Colgate's,  you  do  more  than  safely 
polish  the  outer  surface. 

Colgate 's  penetrating  foam  possesses 
a  remarkable  property  (low  "sur- 
face-tension"). This  means  that  it 
penetrates  into  every  tiny  crevice.* 
There  it  softens  and  dislodges  the 
impurities,  which  may  hasten  decay, 
washing  them  away  in  a  detergent 
wave. 

In  this  foam  is  carried  a  fine  chalk 
powder,  a  polishing  material  used  by 
dentists  as  safe  yet  effective  in  keep- 
ino-  teeth  white  and  attractive. 

Thus  Colgate's  is  a  double  cleans- 
iiiff  dentifrice,  not  a  cure-all.  Col- 
gate's  has  never  claimed  to  cure 
pyorrhea,  to  correct  an  acid  con- 
dition of  the  mouth — things  nu  tooth- 
paste can  do.  Colgate  does  claim  to 
clean  teeth  better. 

ConsiderColgate' s  two  superiorities. 
It  not  only  polishes  the  surface 
thoroughly  but  because  it  contains 
the  world's  greatest  cleansing  agent, 
it  cleans  where  ordinary  brushing 
can't.  Really  clean  teeth  help  to  pro- 
tect against  premature  decay. 

If  you  have  not  yet  become  ac- 
quainted with  Colgate's,  may  we 
send  you  a  generous  trial  tube  and 
an  interesting  booklet  on  the  care 
of  the  teeth  and  mouth?  Just  mail 
the  coupon. 


COLGATE.  Dept.  B-254S,  FRFF 

P.O.  Box  375  ±    iva^i^ 

Grand  Central  Post  Office, 

New  York  City. 

PleaBB  Bend  a  free  trial  tube   of   Colgate's 

Ribbon  Dental  Cream,  with  booklet  "How  to 

Keep  Teeth  and  Mouth  Healthy." 

Name 

Address 
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LOVELY  HAIR 

always  more  lovely 
by  combing 


FOR  combing  enhances  its  smooth 
silky  texture  by  stimulating  the 
flow  of  natural  oil  and  gently  exer- 
cising the  delicate  scalp  muscles.  It 
has  the  added  feature  of  softening 
the  lines  of  the  wave. 

Ace  Combs  have  certain  very  defi- 
nite advantages.  Made  of  pure  grade 
hard  rubber,  they  are  impervious  to 
tonics,  oils  and  soap,  or  any  prepar- 
ations used  for  cleaning  or  dressing 
the  hair.  All  surfaces,  even  those  be- 
tween the  teeth,  are  smoothly  finished. 

Ace  Combs  are  made  in  a  wide  range 
of  sizes  and  patterns — large  8  or  9 
inch  dressing  combs  to  use  at  home, 
small  pocket  or  purse  combs  to  take 
along  with  you,  and  the  fine-tooth 
or  "dry  shampoo"  combs.  These  arc 
sold  by  drug  stores  and  department 
stores  everywhere. 

From  this  Cabinet,  as  illustrated,  on 
display  in  leading  stores  every- 
where, you  may 
select  those 
styles  of  Ace 
Combs  most 
suitable  to  your 
personal  needs. 


ACE 
COMBS 


After  Four  Years 


AMERICAN  HARD  RUBBER  CO. 
11  MERCER  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Enclosed  find  25c  (stamps  preferred)  for  booklet 

find  sample  comb.  I  have  written  my  name  and 

address  plainly  in  margin. 
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Bill  Hart's  fans,  for  them  he  never  has  been 
away.    There  never  will  be  but  one  Bill  Hart. 

This  popular  demand  was  recognized  by  the 
Victor  Phonograph  Company  when  last  spring 
they  invited  Hart  to  make  se\-eral  talking 
records.  They  got  the  best  talking  records 
they  ever  made.  Incidentally,  they  re- 
discovered a  glorious  golden  voice  that  the  film 
fans  had  never  suspected. 

Dion  Boucicault  and  such  men  of  the  theater 
had  trained  it.  Audiences  had  thrilled  to  that 
\oice  when  Bill  Hart  played  Jolm  Storm  in 
"The  Christian";  when  the  stage's  first  Mes- 
sala  in  "Ben-Hur"  was  played  by  Hart;  Julia 
.\rthur  chose  him  for  her  Sir  Jolm  Oxen  in  "A 
Lady  of  Quality,"  and  for  Romeo  to  her 
Juliet;  Madame  Helena  Modjeska  employed 
Hart  as  leading  man,  and  liked  his  Armand 
to  her  Camille  better  than  any  other  actor's  she 
ever  played  with.  Robert  Mantell,  assembling 
a  Shakespearean  company,  selected  Bill  Hart 
for  prominent  roles  vnih  him. 

TT  is  amazing  the  number  of  unfortunates 
-•■that  have  turned  to  Bill  Hart's  great  heart  for 
aid.  I  know  personally  of  cases  where  Hart 
furnished  money  to  aid  girls  he  had  never  seen. 
Bill  just  trusts  folks  .  .  .  and  believes  in  them. 
No  man  can  boast  a  more  loyal  and  distin- 
guished circle  of  friends  than  Bill  Hart. 

Hollywood  was  as  excited  as  the  fan  public 
when  Hal  Roach  sent  out  word  that  Hart  was 
to  return  to  the  screen,  with  a  talking  picture. 
Then  came  the  incredible  news  that  the  re- 
leasing company  did  not  think  the  public 
wanted  a  Western  talkie. 

This  opinion  hardly  seems  based  on  facts  as 
reflected  in  the  flood  of  fan  mail.  The  public's 
feeling  is  still  more  clearly  shown  towards  Bill 
Hart  in  the  enormous  sales  of  his  recently  pub- 
lished autobiography,  "My  Life  East  and 
West."  This  book  not  only  has  enjoyed  a 
large  sale,  but  it  has  elicited  letters  from  sen- 
ators, judges,  and  people  of  prominence  all 
over  the  country. 


The  millions  of  dollars  that  would  have  been 
earned  for  the  motion  picture  industry  during 
the  years  that  he  has  been  allowed  to  be  idle, 
are  now  gone  into  oblivion.  That  is  no  reason, 
however,  that  the  same  state  of  affairs  should 
be  allowed  to  go  on  indefinitely.  Bill  Hart's 
appeal  is  ageless;  he  never  was  a  juvenile  on  the 
screen,  and  his  sturdy  manhood  is  as  appeal- 
ing to  fans  today  as  it  was  at  the  height  of  his 
screen  career.  'W'ith  the  coming  of  the  talkies, 
and  Hart's  demonstration  that  he  has  some- 
thing unusual  to  offer  in  his  voice,  it  seems  in- 
comprehensible that  such  a  bet  will  be  ignored 
indefinitely  because  of  the  old  business  feuds 
of  the  past. 

"D  ILL  HART  does  not  need  to  come  back  to 
■'-'films  for  his  own  sake.  He  has  a  beautiful 
home,  filled  with  material  comforts.  He  has 
his  writing,  at  which  he  has  scored  success;  his 
horses,  and  all  the  little  concerns  of  his  small 
world  on  the  ranch.  He  has  his  friends.  The 
reason  that  Bill  Hart  should  come  back  is 
because  the  fans  want  him  back,  and  the  in- 
dustry needs  him  back. 

Bill  and  I  had  along  talk  about  all  this  up  at 
the  ranch  at  Newhall  just  after  the  cancellation 
of  the  contract  with  Roach.  Pictures  taken  of 
Hart  at  that  time  show  him  as  good  a  photo- 
graphic subject  as  he  ever  was;  he  is  fit  physi-. 
cally,  with  the  daily  activity  of  his  life  as 
gentleman  rancher. 

It  was  late  afternoon  of  a  hot  summer's  day 
whenlleft  the  Horseshoe  Ranch  and  its  hilltop 
hacienda.  The  car,  with  its  gears  grinding, 
rolled  protestingly  down  the  hill.  Over  my 
shoulder  I  could  see  the  gentle,  stalwart  figure 
of  Bill  Hart  outlined  against  the  Western  sky. 
Maybe  it  was  a  fantasy  born  of  the  heat;  per- 
haps it  was  the  magic  of  the  souls  of  those 
brave  men  and  true  of  the  Old  West,  who  have 
lived  again  in  Hart's  characterizations;  but  the 
figure  seemed  to  become  taut,  thin  lipped, 
grim,  cold  and  narrow  eyed,  with  two  guns 
slung  at  the  side. 


Dustin  Farnum  and  Bill  Hart — when  they  both  were  starring  in 

'Western  dramas.    Farnum  died  a  few  weeks  ago  after  a  year's 

illness  and  a  long  retirement  from  pictures 
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he  smart  new  Liquid    rolish   that  women 
witn   lamous    lianas    are  using 


c>40x  //me  Gistle  MiJkur/ilin 
-^du  (//eath 

cnnna  (Paviowci 


* 


^thel  JBarruinore 
'*>^  jBlllie  JBurke 

cMrs.cf/oward  GranJIer  0iristy^ 
c/\ei/sa  cAl^'cMein 


Irene  Castle  McLaughlin  says,  "Wom- 
en don't  realize  what  a  lovely  asset  their 
hands  can  be  made.  It  is  so  simple — in  less 
than  two  minutes  Cutex  Liquid  Polish  gives 
my  nails  the  accent  I  like  them  to  have." 


The  way  you  care  Jor  your  nails  can  change  the  whole 
expression  of  your  hands. 


THIS  gossamer-thin,  translucent  polish 
is  giving  an  added  beauty  to  celebrated 
hands.  Actress  —  artist  —  aviatrix  —  dancer 
—  society  woman  —  writer — their  graceful, 
self-possessed  hands  have  the  poise  that 
comes  from  being  always  at  their  exqui- 
site, well-groomed  best. 

Their  hands,  like  yours,  are  busy  ones— 
whether  at  work  with  crayon  and  paint, 
with  pencil  or  typewriter,  grimy  with 
motor  grease,  or  subject  to  the  hard 
water  that  traveling  necessitates! 

That  is  why  they  are  so  pleased  with 
this  softly  lustrous  Liquid  Polish  that 
keeps  their  nails  lovely  for  days  and 
days  at  a  time. 

No  matter  how  active  your  hands — 

busy  at  home  or  at  your  favorite  sport, 

or  at  an  office  desk,  Cutex  Liquid  Polish 

will  give  your  nails  a  crystalline  sheen 

J       that  stays  and  stays. 

A  generous  sized  bottle  of  Cutex 
Liquid  Polish  or  Polish  Remover 
costsjust35f5.  L^nperfumedPolishand 
Remover  together,  50?!.  Perfumed 
Polish  and  Remover  together  6ofi, 
Other  Cutex  preparations  35^  each. 


For  well-groomed  nails,   do  these 
three  simple  things: 

First — Cuticle  Remover  to  remove  dead 
cuticle,  whiten  tips  and  sh.-ipe  cuticle. 
Second — the   Polish   Remover,   followed 
by  the  flattering  Cutex  Liquid  Polish. 
Third— Cutex    Cuticle    Cream    or    Oil 

around  the  cuticle  and  under  tips  to  keep 

the  cuticle  soft. 

No  rthamWarren.NewYork.London, Paris 


Ethel  Barrymore,  beautiful  and  beloved 
actress,  declares,   "I  find  the   new   Cutex 
Liquid  Polish  keeps  7ny  finger  tips  radiantly 
fresh  and  crisp — gives  them  just  the  neces- 
sary touch  of  flattering  sparkle!" 
• 
Special  Introductory  Offer — 12^ 

I  enclose  zii  for  the  Cutex  Manicure  Set 
containing  sufficient  preparations  for  six 
complete  manicures.    In  Canada,  address 
Post  Office  Box  1054,  Montreal. 
NoRTHAM  Warren,  Dept.  9-Q-lO 
191  Hudson  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Mrs.  Cynthia  Blackburn  Gillmore,  daughter  of  former 
Representative  and  Mrs.  Spencer  Blackburn  of  North 
Carolina,  is  constantly  being  complimented  on  the 
petfection  of  her  skin. 


Miss  Dorothy  McMaster,  daughter  of  Senator  and  Mrs. 
\V.  H.  McMaster  of  South  Dakota,  possesses  the  ex- 
quisitely clear  skin  natural  to  her  type  of  patrician 
beauty. 

Photos  by 

Harris  &.  Ewing. 


No  More  Shiny  Nose/ 

Mello-Glo  Stays  onLonger, 

Vrevents  Large  Pores. 


Ic  is  a  positive  sensation  in  the  exclusive 
Washington  social  set  .  .  .  this  wonderful  face 
powder  that  keeps  ugly  shine  away  and  pre- 
vents large  pores  because  of  its  purity. 

MELLO-GLO  Face  Powder  is  created 
according  to  a  new  French  process  from 
delicate  imported  ingredients  and  color  that 
is  passed  by  the  U.  S.  Government.  It  is  sifted 
over  and  over  again  through  silk.  MELLO- 
GLO  Face  Powder  spreads  more  smoothly 
and  never  gives  a  pasty  or  flaky  look. 

Over  two  million  of  America's  most  beautiful 
women  depend  on  MELLO-GLO'S  youthful 
bloom  to  enhance  the  natural  loveliness  of 
their  complexions.  You,  too,  will  cherish  its 
velvety  texture. 

In  its  distinguished  square  gold  box,  MELLO- 
GLO  Face  Powder  awaits  at  your  favorite 
shop,  or  they  will  get  it  for  you. 

Each  hox  contains  a  discriplive  hoo)^et  on  [he  new 
wondffr/ut  French  Beauty  Treatment — Mello-Gio. 


That  Sex  Appeal  Voice 
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dependsonpantomime, despite  the  fact  that  we 
also  talk. 

"At  iirst  I  had  a  hard  time  getting  my  voice 
on  the  right  level  and  keeping  it  there. 

"Sometimes  I  must  speak  softly,  and  yet, 
keep  on  the  same  level.  A  sound  track  is  a 
funny  thing. 

"I  lost  my  voice  once,  you  know.  It  was 
placed  incorrectly.  I  talked  from  the  throat. 
One  of  those  student  voices  that  drive  you 
crazy.  When  I  finished  a  long  stock  season  I 
couldn't  talk  above  a  whisper.  Every  cent  I 
had  I  spent  on  voice  lessons.  My  instructor 
said  I  might  hope  f(ir  three  tones.  Well,  it  took 
a  long  time  and  a  lot  of  money  but  I  fooled  him. 
There  are  more  than  three  tones  now." 

"Mees  Harding,"  called  Paul  Stein,  the 
Hungarian  director — on  second  thought  it  may 
be  Viennese. 

A  NN  was  back  on  the  set  in  another  scene. 
■'"■The  villain  gave  a  dirty  laugh  and  went  into 
a  wrestling  match  with  the  star.  She  pulled  a 
gun. 

The  Man — "  You  won't  shoot." 

Ann — "  No,  I  won't  shoot.  I'll  drop  it  when 
I  get  outside." 

But  shoot  she  did.  There  was  an  ineffectual 
pop. 

A  man-sized  bullet  would  have  blown  out 
the  tubes  at  M.-O.-M.,  a  mile  down  the  street. 

"Sound  ees  all  right,"  Stein  announced. 

"The  smell  isn't,"  Ann  proclaimed,  wrinkhng 
her  nose.  "Ah,  there  you  are  again  (to  the  as- 
sistant who  began  his  '  Scene  20.  Take  1 ' 
speech).  This  is  the  last  night  on  the  picture 
and  you  haven't  told  me  j'ou  love  mc." 

She  dropped  in  a  chair  on  the  set  while  Stein 
discussed  a  bit  of  action  with  Lawford  David- 
son, the  heavy. 

She  eyed  a  sprawling  youth  in  front  of  the 
sound-proof  camera  booth. 

"Johnny,  what  do  you  do?  I've  wondered 
for  weeks." 

The  scene  was  taken  again, andMiss Harding 
took  up  the  threads  of  a  badly  interrupted 
interview. 

"I  came  out  here  to  rest,  you  know.  Never 
gave  a  thought  to  the  screen.  I  had  my  baby 
while  I  was  playing  in  'The  Trial  of  Mary 
Dugan'  in  New  York.  Five  weeks  later  I  was 
back  in  the  cast  and  went  to  Chicago  with  the 
play.  It  was  too  soon  and  I  was  feeUng 
wretched.  I  e.xpected  a  long  rest  in  Pasadena. 
Then  I  was  going  into  'Strange  Interlude.' 
Harry  was  in  that,  you  know.  I'm  glad  I 
didn't.    It  was  an  awful  ordeal  for  the  actors. 

"Toward  the  end  of  the  run  Pauhne  Lord 
would  give  a  long  speech  and  then  sigh, '  Thank 
God,  that's  over.'  When  the  show  closed  in 
New  York,  Tom  Powers  finished  his  last  speech, 
walked  off  the  stage,  let  out  an  awful  scream 
and  fainted. 

"Where  is  Harry?  Sitting  for  portraits? 
How  can  you  keep  him  still  long  enough?" 

TLJARRY  finally  returned,  unruffled  from  his 
-'^sittings.  He  is  tall,  and  good  looking,  and 
the  leading  man  of  "  Her  Private  Affair ' '  as  well 
as  Ann's  real  life  domestic  affairs.  Several  years 
of  married  life  have  taken  nothing  from  their 
romance.  They  hold  hands  and  kiss  and  ap- 
parently enjoy  it,  after  acting  love  scenes  to- 
gether all  day  for  the  screen.  Ann  sees  nothing 
strange  in  husband  and  wife  playing  together  in 
films. 

It  is  quite  common  on  the  stage,  but  it  is 
flying  in  the  face  of  tradition  in  Hollyivood. 

An  unheard-of  event.  The  average  screen 
husband  would  probably  want  to  beat  his  wife 
at  night  after  making  love  to  her  all  day  in  the 
studios. 

"Now  don't  leave  me,"  she  warned  him. 
"Harry  is  mad  about  flying.  I  can't  keep  him 
away  from  that  field  where  they  are  having 


the  endurance  event.  When  he  finished 
'Strange  Interlude,'  he  flew  from  Salt  Lake 
'  City  to  Los  Angeles.  I  was  e.xpecting  to  meet 
him  in  the  afternoon  and  was  prepared  to  spend 
the  day  worrying.  At  nine  in  the  morning 
Vail  Field  telephoned  me  that  my  husband 
would  arrive  in  an  hour.  He  deceived  me  pur- 
posely so  I  wouldn't  worry.  I  jumped  into 
street  clothes  and  drove  about  sixty  miles  an 
hour.  I  got  there  just  one  minute  before  he 
arrived  and  drove  out  on  the  field.  Sirens 
shrieked  and  men  yelled.  I  got  off  the  field 
just  in  the  nick  of  time.  Pardon  me.  I  must 
shoot  that  nice  villain  again." 

This  time  the  scene  met  with  the  full  ap- 
proval of  Paul  Stein. 

""NTOW,  yust  once  more, "  he  beamed. 

■'-^  "It  was  so  funny  yesterday  when  we 
heard  the  playbacks,"  Ann  laughed.  "Some- 
one hid  behind  the  screen  and  in  the  midst  of 
every  sequence  called  softly  'coo-coo.'  Mr. 
Stein  was  frantic.  He  had  heard  'wa-wahs' 
and  'wees'  and  'booms,'  but  never  a  'coo-coo.' 
'Vas  ees  dees?   Gott!     All  to  do  over.'  " 

And  now  Harry  Bannister  was  back.  Ann 
was  in  his  arms.  He  presented  her  with  an 
unappetizing  looking  popcorn  ball,  wrapped  in 
bright  red  paper.  Of  course,  an  interview  was 
an  impossibihty  after  that.  One  can't  talk 
with  a  mouthful  of  popcorn. 

Ann  Harding  has  a  different  status  from  the 
usual  stage  star.  In  Hollywood  for  one  pic- 
ture, and  tlien  back  to  Broadway  and  the  foot- 
lights. She  is  under  a  long  term  contract  to 
Pathe.  She  is  now  of  and  in  pictures,  and  pre- 
fers to  stay.  A  wise  move  on  the  part  of  the 
studio. 

Ann  is  an  exquisite  sort  of  young  person, 
small  and  slender  and  blonde  with  expressive, 
wide,  blue  eyes.  Her  hair  is  particularly  beau- 
tiful— almost  straw-colored.  It  has  never  been 
introduced  to  pero.xide  or  a  curling  iron. 

She  wears  it  back  from  her  face  and  with  a 
loose  knot  in  the  back.  She  is  unbobbed  and 
the  despair  of  the  studio  milliner.  Ann  says 
people  look  at  her  hair  curiously.  She  knows 
what  is  going  on  in  their  minds.  Pero.xide? 
No.  It  must  be  a  wig.  But  the  hair,  shade  and 
style  of  wearing,  are  definitely  Ann  Harding. 
She  will  never  change  them. 

Ann,  as  a  young  girl,  knew  the  society  of 
army  posts.  Her  father  was  a  general  and 
promptly  disowned  her  when  she  went  on  the 
stage.  She  began  her  acting  career  with  the 
Provincetown  Players  in  Greenwich  Village, 
after  some  desultory  work  as  a  reader  at 
Lasky's  New  York  studios  (can  you  imagine 
Mr.  Lasky's  embarrassment  now  at  his  lack 
of  Columbus  deductions?).  She  scored  a 
Broadway  hit  in  "Tarnish"  and  followed  it 
with  "The  Woman  Disputed."  Of  course  her 
greatest  success  was  in  the  two  seasons  run  of 
"  The  Trial  of  Mary  Dugan." 

SHE  had  no  time  for  romance  in  her  busy  life 
until,  paradoxically  enough,  the  very  busiest 
period  of  her  life — when  she  owned  her  own 
stock  company  in  Detroit.  Her  leading  man 
left  suddenly,  and  Harry  Bannister  was  sent 
for. 

Ann  thought  he  wanted  too  much  money, 
but  when  she  saw  him  there  was  no  question  of 
finances.  Two  months  later  they  were  married. 
It  has  been  her  ambition  to  play  with  Harry  on 
the  stage  or  the  screen.  Now  that  ambition 
has  been  realized  in  "Her  Private  Life." 

Ann  has  a  gorgeous  sense  of  humor  and  the 
friendliest  spirit  in  the  world.  They  say  at  the 
studio  that  she  refuses  to  take  herself  seriously. 
Perhaps  not.  Neither  docs  she  take  interviews 
seriously.  I  waited  from  7:30  P.  M.  to  mid- 
night on  her  set  for  the  pri\'ilege  of  twenty 
minutes'  conversation  with  her  —  and  almost 
forgave  her  entirely. 
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SNAPSHOTS 


do  fit 


0row  up 


^L 


Q>ov  l)t 


^^Mc 


len  your  Jsoy  oecoines  a  yvian 
ana  your  Girl  becomes  a  Ottoman 
ydii Lb  ivisk  for  more  reminders  of 
their  ckilaiwod  days 


1ATER  on,  when  they  step  out  for  them- 
U  selves,  snapshots  of  their  early  years 
will  become  your  most  precious  possession. 

Today  you  are  looking  ahead.  Tomor- 
row you'll  want  to  look  back,  to  see  them 
as  they  are  now,  as  they  never  will  be 
again. 

This  is  the  time  when  your  Kodak  can 
be  of  greatest  help,  the  time  to  take  more 
snapshots  than  you  have  ever  taken  before. 

Children  Today — Adults 
Tomorrow 

They  change  so  quickly.  You  can  almost 
see  them  getting  taller,  broader,  more  ma- 
ture. Perhaps  now  you're  tucking  them 
into  bed,  buttoning  up  their  clothes,  cut- 
ting up  their  meat  in  little  pieces,  and 
keeping  them  away  from  open  windows. 
But  in  only  a  few  years  more  they'll  be 
telling  ^oa  what  to  do  and  looking  the  part. 
When  your  Boy  becomes  a  Man  and 
your  Girl  becomes  a  Woman  you'll  wish 
for  more  reminders  of  their  childhood  days. 
Don't  leave  this  wonderful  period  to  the 
fickleness  of  memory.  Keep  your  Kodak 
next   to   your    hat    and    coat.     Then    you 

When 


won't   miss   any   picture   chances   because  And  when  you've  obtained  your  Kodak 

you  meant  to  bring  it  with  you  but  forgot.  you   can   rely   on   Kodak   Film   to  record 

your  subjects  the  way  you  see  them  in  the 

Don't  W^ ait  for  finder.   Kodak   Film   has  speed   and  wide 

Sunshine  latitude,  both  of  which  minimize  the  dan- 
ger of  under-  and  over-exposure.  //  gets 

Then,  too,  snapshots  are  fun  to  take.  That  ,                     _,           i       j        i      •             j 

'                ^        ,                              .  the  picture.   Then   the   developing  and 

is    another    reason    for    the    extraordinary  .     .         ,.            „,           .,,  ,          ■  , ,          , 

'  pnntmg  of  your  nlms  will  be  quickly  and 

popularitv  of  Kodaks.    They  are  on  sale  ,  .,,-  n     ,       ,,    ,  ,                r  .u     .u           j 

'    r           -                                   /  skilfully  handled  by  any  of  the  thousands 

everywhere  and  at  prices  that  do  their  bit  ,                  i_   .      £   •  u            i.           .  .• 

'                                     ,  of  expert  photo   finishers  whose  stations 

toward   bringing  down    the    high    cost  of  ,           ,    ,          u     ^  .u             .        v     'it 

^    ^       ,                  .  ^  are  located  throughout  the  country.   You  II 

living.    The  Brownie,  a  genuine  Eastman  ^    ,               .  .•     r                  u  _ 

°                                    °  hnd  one  not  far  from  your  tiome. 

camera,  sells   for   as    little   as   $z,    and 

,,    ,  ,          ,              ,  Thus  not  a  single  real  excuse  has  been 

Kodaks  as  low  as  ^5.  ° 

left  you  I    Remember   that   your   children 

What's  more,  your  dealer  can  show  you  ,                 ,                  .       , 

'  grow  up,  but  snapshots  remam  the  same 

Eastman  cameras  that  actually  increase  your  ,                       ,. 

.  .  as  long  as  you  live, 
picture-taking  opportunities.  These  are  the 

Modern  Kodaks.   Many  have  lenses  so  fast  •           •           • 

that  you  don't  have  to  wait  for  sunshine.  „,„„,-,.,  ^r^^.^  r<r^     r.    . 

'                                                          .  EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  Dept.    249 

Everyone  can  take  good  pictures  indoors,  Rochester    N.  Y. 

outdoors,    on    cloudy    days    and    brilliant  „,              ,          c-ncc      j     -.u    .    ur    .• 

'                          -'          '  Please  send  me,   FREE  and  without  obligation, 

ones,    with   these   marvelous   new    Kodaks.  the  booklet  telling  me  about  the  Modern  Kodaks. 

Ask  to  see  them. 

Name 

•KODAK  •  -- 

ONLY     EASTMAN     MAKES     THE     KODAK  City istate 29 
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AT  LAST  ' "  the 

TRUTH 


';  ,   \\  IT  is  frightening  when 

•  '"  '  I  '  at  last  a  woman  has 

'  to  face  the  proof  that 

her    love    is    being — 

desecrated. 

And  yet,  pity  her  as 
friends  may,  too  often 
the  truth  is  she  has  no 
one  but  herself  to 
blame. 

You   see   men,    the 
best    of    them,    have 
their — memories. 
And  their — ideals. 
And  there  is  nothing  that  more  quickly 
steals  the  appeal  from  a  woman  than  a 
neglected  unhealthy  complexion. 

To  those  from  whose  skins  the  softness, 
the  smoothness,  the  freshness  are  beginning 
to  vanish — who  are  becoming  unattractive 
because  of  oily  noses,  enlarged  pores,  black- 
heads, little  lines,  extraordinary  dryness, 
pimples  and  similar  eruptions — we  offer  this 
suggestion: 

DO  as  virtually  every  great  personage  of 
stage  and  screen,  and  each  famous 
beauty  of  some  52  countries,  has  been  doing 
for  the  past  nine  years — 

Place  the  responsibility  for  complexion 
cure  —  and  correction  • —  not  on  muscle- 
stretching  massage,  not  on  temporarily  con- 
cealing cosmetics — but  on  the  one  complete 
and  unique  treatment  of  its  kind  that  the 
world  has  ever  known — 

Boncilla  Clasmic  Pack. 

Not  a  fad,  not  a  disappointing  "clay," 
Boncilla  Clasmic  Pack  is  spread  on  face, 
shoulders  and  neck,  and — at  once — begins 
to  draw  out  from  the  skin  all  that  mars  it. 

Gently  but  positively  it  cleanses  the  pores 
to  their  depths,  removes  all  the  impurities — 
leaves  one  tingling  with  a  convincing  rejuve- 
nation— a  complexion  that  glows  like  a  rose 
without  the  aid  of  rouge  or  other  artifices. 

SO  certain  are  Boncilla  Clasmic  Pack's 
results  its  makers  positively  guarantee 
them  on  a  money  refund  basis.  A  guarantee 
that  millions  have  never  had  to  take  ad- 
vantage of. 

Smart  beauty  shops  and  barber  shops  give 
professional  treatments.  But  for  home  use  go 
to  a  drug  store  or  toiletry  counter  and  obtain 
Boncilla  Clasmic  Pack  in  tubes,  50c  and  $1 ; 
in  jars,  $3.50.  Spread  it  on  and  let  it  work 
while  you  are  in  your  tub — while  resting — • 
or  reading.  Your  skin's  improvement  will  be 
a  revelation — to  yourself — and  to  all  who 
know  you. 

Americans,  'world  traveling,  <iuill  find  Bon- 
cilla Clasmic  Pack  in  original  iradcmarkcd 
packages,  in  smart  simps  and  beauty  salons 
in  all  princif>al  cities  of  Europe,  South  Amer- 
ica, South  Africa  and  tite  Orient.  Boncilla 
Laboratories,  Inc.,  lo^  Park  Ave.,  iXevj 
York,     Branches   in   Paris,   London,    Toronto. 


Music  of  the  Films 

Photoplay's  Record  Review  Department 


Now  thai  the  day  of  the  theme  song  is 
upon  us,  now  that  Tin  Pan  Alley  has 
taken  up  its  resilience  in  Hollywood,  there 
is  a  new  angle  of  pictures  to  be  considered, 
studied  and  reported  on. 

Fans  all  over  the  country  arc-  dancing  to 
tunes  from  "Fox  Movietone  Follies,"  "On 
With  the  Show,"  and  "Hollywood  Revue 
of  1929.'  Out  in  Gering,  Nebraska,  and 
up  in  Thctford,  Vermont,  they  are  singing 
"Hang  on  to  Me"  from  "Marianne" — 
and  other  numbers  from  other  talkie  hits. 

Daily,  the  makers  of  phonograph  records 
and  piano  rolls  are  adding  more  numbers 
from  current  talking  pictures  to  their  bulle- 
tins. Daily,  movie-goers — and  non-movie- 
goers for  that  matter — are  demanding  their 
favorite  songs  from  the  talkies  recorded  for 
their  phonographs  and  player  pianos. 


As  a  matter  of  service  to  readers.  Photo- 
play will  from  now  on  review  all  such 
records  and  music  rolls.  Just  as  we  try 
each  month  to  give  you  a  complete  and  fair 
estimate  of  all  pictures  which  have  been 
released  to  date,  we  will  try  to  give  you  a 
summary  of  all  recorded  versions  of  tunes 
from  these  pictures. 

We  want  this  department  to  serve  as  a 
guide — to  enable  you  more  easily  to  find 
melodies  which  you  like,  played  and  sung  by 
artists  who  please  you. 

When  you  want  to  know  whether  your 
favorite  dance  tune  has  been  recorded  by 
Victor  or  Brunswick  or  Columbia,  or 
whether  Ampico  or  Duo- Art  has  included 
your  pet  sentimental  ditty  among  its  newest 
numbers,  turn  to  the  Record  Review  Depart- 
ment of  Photoplay. 


Brunswick  4445.    Fox  trot 

"Am    I    Blue"    from    "On    with    the 
Show" 

This  is  one  of  the  most  popular  numbers  yet 
produced  b\'  the  talkies.  Libby  Holman  sings 
it  and — \\ell — this  reviewer  confesses  to  an  un- 
conquerable weakness  for  Miss  Hohnan's  par- 
ticular vocal  idiosyncrasies!  We're  "that 
way"  about  Aliss  Hohnan's  voice,  that's  all. 

The  other  side  of  the  record  presents  "  Moan- 
in'  Low,''  another  of  Libby  Holman's  torrid 
tunes — and  not  to  be  sniffed  at  either. 

Columbia  194091  and  148569 

"Just   You,    Just   Me,"    from    "Mar- 
ianne" 

Cliff  Edwards  proves  that  he  can  discard  his 
bag  of  vocal  tricks  and  still  be  a  headliner. 
E.\cept  for  one  brief  passage  where  he  out- 


moans  the  saxophone,  Ukulele  Ike  sings  this 
"straight"  in  a  sweet  and  insinuating  tenor. 
You'll  want  to  play  this  one  often. 

"Hang  on  to  Me"  from  "Marianne" 
A  clever  number  with  a  patter  chorus  that  is 
going  to  be  sung  with  innovations  wherever  three 
or  four  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  get  together. 
This  is  a  more  typical  Ukulele  Ike  number,  and 
Cliff  romps  through  it  in  great  style.  No  one 
knows  better  than  Mrs.  Edwards'  boy.  Cliff, 
just  how  and  when  to  take  liberties  with  the 
rhythm  of  a  song. 

Columbia  148788  and  148789 

"Am    I    Blue"    from    "On    with    the 
Show" 

Played  by  Ben  Selvin  and  his  orchestra  this 
makes  a  verra,  verra  warm   dance  number. 

I  PLEASE  TURN  TO  PAGE  108  ] 


Herb  Nacio  Brown  and  Anita  Page  are  "Singin'  in  the  Rain"  in 
M.-G.-M.'s  "Hollywood  Revue."  Herb  can  sing  in  the  bathtub  or 
any  place  else  that  suits  his  fancy  and  there'll  be  no  complaints^ 
for  he  authored  "Wedding  of  the  Painted  Doll"  the  smash  hit  from 
"The  Broadway  Melody,"  and  "Singin'  in  the  Rain"  from  the 
"Hollywood  Revue" 
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^acn  Ljear 

strengthens  this 
<StLjLe  leadership 

Wliat  Iiave  you  a  riglit  to  expect  in  your  engagesr 
ment  and  wedding  rings?  Finest  workmanship, 
of  course  ...  skillful  fiand=chasing  in  precious 
metals  of  superior  wearing  quality!  But  equally 
important,  the  style  leadership  established  a 
generation  ago  with  the  original  Orange  Blossom 
.  .  .  and  strengthened  each  year  with  superb  new 
creations  in  the  same  exquisite  pattern!  Naturally, 
other  manufacturers  have  paid  Traub  the  tribute 
of  imitation  . . .  but  for  protection  against  inferior 
substitutes,  you  need  only  purchase  from  a  jeweler 
of  unquestioned  reputation,  and  insist  upon 
^'rings  styled  by  Traub^'. 

Our  delightful  booklet,  "Wedding  Ritig 
Sentiment",  free  on  request. 

TRAUB   MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
New  York,  576  Fifth  Ave.  Walkervillc,  Ontario 

TRAUB 

ine  (Jn/if   Qenuine  Orange  TBlossom 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PUOTOrL,VY  MAGAZINE. 


More  than  400  ring  styles  are  offered  for  your  selection;  iridio- 
platinum  or  gold,  jeweled  or  unjeweled.    Priced  as  low  as  $12. 
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Now. . .  subtly  tinted 

NATURAL    GLEAM 

.  ...  is  the  newest, 
smartest  nail  fashion! 


WELL-GROOMED,  fastidious  women  now 
avoid  franlily  artificial-looking  nail  tints 
and  adopt,  instead,  the  ntw  nail  beauty — faint- 
hued  natural gUam,  given  in  an  instant  by  Glazo. 
The  lovely  glimmer  given  to  the  nails  by 
Glazo  is  neither  too  deeply  pink  nor  too  pale- 
just  cleverly  in-between — a  natural,  soft  radi- 
ance that  is  subtly  sophisticated— that  is  utterly 
new  and  correct. 

A  silk-thin  nail  finish — jor  a  week 

With  a  few  flicks  of  the  brush,  Glazo  gi%-es  the 
nails  a  silk-thin  nail  finish,  mirror-smooth, 
glinting. 

And  this  silken  finish  lasts  a  week.  Glazo 
never  peels  or  dims,  never  discolors.  It  goes  on 
evenly,  instantly — without  a  hint  of  that  "var- 
nishy"  look.  And  for  seven  days  its  shimmering 
beauty  remains — adorning  the  nails,  giving  new 
eloquence  to  the  whole  hand.  At  all  toilet  goods 
counters.  Plain  Glazo  and  Remover,  50)*.  Per- 
fumed Glazo  and  Remover,  6o(i.  Or  send  six 
cents  for  generous  sample— use  thecoupon  below. 


The  Glazo  Company,  Idc,  Dcpt.  410-9 
igi  Hudson  Scrcct, 
New  York,  N.y. 

I  enclose  6  cents.  Please  send  mc  Glazo  Samples 
CpoHsh  and  polish  remover).  Also  book  Ice  of  complete 
manicuring  instructions.  (Iiyou  live  in  Canada  address 
P.  O.  Box  1054,  Montreal.) 

Name 

Street 

Ci'v      State 


GLAZO 


These  New  Faces 


H.AL  oKELL  1  ("The Dance  of  Life,"  Paramount)  will  be  seen  in  the  same  role 
he  made  famous  on  Broadway  in  "Burlesque,"  the  name  having 
been  changed.  Nancy  Carroll  has  the  Stanwyck  role.  This  was 
his  iirst  dramatic  role,  and  a  sensational  success.  For  many 
years  Hal  has  been  in  musical  comedy. 


FLORENCE  ELDRIDGE  ("The  Greene  Murder  Case,"  Paramount)  is 
one  of  the  best  of  the  stage's. younger  leading  women.  Her  first 
stage  hit  came  in  "The  Cat  and  the  Canary,"  famous  mystery 
show.    She  is  blonde,  pretty  and  is  the  wife  of  Frederic  March. 


FREDERIC  MARCH  ("The  wild  Party,"  Paramount)  who  made  his 
talkie  debut  opposite  Clara  Bow  in  this  picture.  He  is  a  well 
known  stage  leading  man.     This  couple  is  a  big  addition  to  the 

^  M  *         picture  world. 


HELEN  MORGAN  ("Applause,"  Paramount)  was  first  noticed  as  prima 
donna  of  one  of  George  White's  "  Scandals."  She  became  famous 
singing  "Bill"  and  other  hits  in  Ziegf eld's  musical  comedy  smash, 
"Show  Boat."  She  has  also  headed  the  entertainment  in  he,r 
own  New  York  night  club. 


SOPHIE  TUCKER  ("Honky  Tonk,"  Warners)  has  been  well  known 
for  a  great  many  years  as  a  vaudeville  headliner  singing  hot 
songs.  She  is  one  of  the  survivors  of  the  royal  line  of  Nora 
Bayes,  Belle  Baker  and  others.  Now  billed  as  "The  Last  of  the 
Red  Hot  Mammas." 

*\ 

GERTRUDE  LAWRENCE  ("  The  Battle  of  Paris,"  Paramount;  came  to 
.\merica  with  a  "  Chariot's  Revue"  a  few  years  ago,  and  since  has 
starred  in  several  musical  comedies  as  a  singer  and  comedienne. 
English,  tall,  slender,  very  pretty  and  packed  with  plenty  of 
charm. 


SALLY    STARR    ("Happy  Days,"  M.-G.-JL)  was  first  noted  in  a  "Scandals" 

mm^ ^^H        revue.     All  she  did  was  come  out,  announce  scenes  and  say 

f  4g|H        "Thank  you!"    Little,  plumpish,  pretty  and  cute,  and  seems  to 

^  ^m        ^^''^^^  S''"*  "^P  '"^  '•^^  world  via  talkies. 

ELLIOTT  NUGENT  ("Happy  Days,"  M.-G.-M.)  is  a  member  of  the 
famous  writing  and  acting  family  of  Nugents  of  Canal  Dover, 
Ohio.  Father  J.  C.  Nugent  and  son  Elliott  wrote  and  played 
in  "Kempy,"  and  Elliott  wrote  and  played  in  "The  Poor  Nut." 
A  daughter,  Ruth,  also  acts . 
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~AprxL  Skowers  laic  =25  i  «C<ccc<:<:< 

'April  Sl^owei^s  Dustmq  Powdep  I.OO 


to  imprison  in  this,  the  finest  of 
Tdlcs — d  filmy  powder  of  deli- 


PariS/  dreaming  only  of  love  and 
romance,  thrilling  to  the  perfume 
of  her  floral  Springtime,  has 
yielded  an  unforgettable  fra- 
grance-APRIL  SHOWERS 
(Ondeesd'Avnl)-forCheramy      ^  |~|   E!  F\  A  M  \^ 


This   fragrance   of   attraction   also    lends 
Cate     texture,     caressing     in     its    i^3,|f    ^o    a    luxurious    Dusting    Powder, 

soft,  rich  smoothness,  like  gentle    '"^^^^ibly  suave  and  soothing-to  Face 

Powder,  Rouge,  Bath  Salts,  and  to  the  Per- 

balm  to  delicate  feminine  skin,  fume,  exquisitely  naconed  at  $i  to  $16. 


380  Rue   St.   Honore 
PARIS 


When  jou  wrilt  to  advertisers  please  mention  rllOTOPLAT  MAGAZIN'E. 


Gossip  of  All  the  Studios 


[  CONTINUED  FKOM  PAGE  89  ] 


WOULD  you  believe  it? 
No?  WeU,  don't  then.  But 
it's  a  fact  that  Nils  Asther  and 
Greta  Garbo  take  the  afternoon  ofif 
to  go  to  Venice  (Holljrwood's  Coney 
Island)  and  ride  the  roller  coasters 
and  merry-go-rounds. 

WHAT  somber  Rule  of  Three  seems 
always  to  work  in  the  matter  of  un- 
timely deaths,  whether  in  the  picture  world 
or  the  bigger  world  outside  the  studios! 

Following  the  death  of  Gladys  BrockweU, 
picture  fans  were  sorry  to  learn  of  the  passing 
of  Dustin  Farnum,  brother  of  William,  and 
for  many  years  a  vital  figure  on  stage  and 
screen. 

Dustin  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Winifred 
Kingston,  who  ten  years  ago  was  his  leading 
woman  in  many  a  picture. 

He  was  buried  from  The  Little  Church 
'Round  the  Corner,  New  York's  beloved 
shrine  of  stage  and  photoplay  worlds,  and 
old  DeWolf  Hopper  delivered  a  beautiful  and 
touching  eulogy. 

npHE  third  death  in  a  fortnight  was  that  of 
•'-  John  Griffith  Wray,  director,  who  learned 
his  trade  in  the  great  Thomas  H.  Ince  school, 
and  had  been  highly  successful.  He  had  just 
finished  directing  Leatrice  Joy  in  a  picture 
for  First  National  when  he  was  rushed  to  the 
hospital  for  an  appendicitis  operation  that 
resulted  fatally. 


"D  AYMOND  HACKETT  was  acting  away 
■•-Mn  "Footlights  and  Fools"  when  the  phone 
rang. 

"  Santa  Monica  calling,"  said  the  ^^^re.  "  It's 
a  boy!" 

Hackett  turned  a  handspring  back  onto  the 
set.  And  the  first  Une  of  dialogue  called  for 
from  his  lips  was — 

"Everything's  going  to  be  all  right!" 

The  coincidence  broke  up  the  rest  of  the 
troupe. 

Thereupon  Hackett  knocked  off  for  the  day 
and  went  down  to  Santa  Monica  to  run  the 
new  actor  through  his  squalls. 

TTHIS  is  Dick  Arlen's  big  year. 
■*-      The  handsome  husband  of  Job)Tia  Ral- 
ston is  now  a  full-fledged  star  at  Paramount. 

And  one  week,  not  long  ago,  saw  Dick's 
name  in  lights  over  the  doors  of  no  less  than 
three  of  Broadway's  biggest  film  theaters. 

He  was  at  the  Criterion  in  '"  Four  Feathers," 
at  the  Rialto  in  "Thunderbolt"  and  at  the 
Paramount  in  "Dangerous  Curves." 

Looks  as  though  Jobyna  can  go  right  ahead 
and  order  a  new  hooked  rug  for  the  little  tepee 
at  Toluca  Lake,  and  perhaps  lay  down  a  few 
dollars  on  a  new  Ford. 

/~\N  one  of  his  between  pictures  vacations 
^"'Lon  Chaney  caught  more  trout  than  the 
law  allowed.  A  few  hours  later  he  met  up  with 
a  party  of  fishermen  and  boasled  about  it. 
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Ruth  Harriet  Louise 


The  new  Dorothy 
Sebastian,  look- 
ing lovely  and 
malicious.  This 
is  the  cloth  of 
gold  film  she 
wears  wel  1  in 
"The  Single 
Standard" 


Constance  Bennett 
promises  a  dress 
treat  as  well  as  a 
good  movie  in  her 
next  picture,  "Rich 
People."  She  is 
proud  of  this  Pa- 
risian veil 


pair  of  dark  glasses  and  a  hat  well  pulled  down,  but  even  so,  the  men 
were  astonished  at  her  courage, 

TN  midsummer  Gloria  Swanson  had  a  happy  reunion  with  her  Mar- 
-•■quis,  "Hank." 

While  abroad  she  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  the  world  premiere,  in 
London,  of  her  first  talkie,  "The  Trespasser."  Her  Paris  visit  was  a 
happy  orgy  of  clothes  buying. 

And  she  mil  soon  start  her  second  phonoplay,  which  has  been 
titled  "Clothes." 

A  ND  they  do  say  that  Gloria  vnW  make  another  attempt  to  save  the 
-^  ^-shelved  picture,  "Queen  Kelly,"  that  has  caused  so  much  heartache 
and  such  a  heavy  financial  loss. 
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Three  reasons  why  Charlie  King  sings  and  sings 

and   sings!     The   male   hit   of    "The   Broadway 

Melody"  on  the  sand  with  his  three  cute  children, 

Helen,  Lila  and  J.  Charles 


LITTLE     STORIES    FROM     REAL     LIFE-    ■    ■    POSED     BY     FAMOUS     SCREEN     STARS 

AhL  THE  (JW6'.!A(^  Flocked 

AROUND 


I  Had  Discovered 

A  Charm  More 

Powerful  Than 

Mere  Good  Looks 

.  .  .  The  Charm  of  an 

Elusive  Delicious  Fragrance 


Posed  by 
Laura  La  Plante 


I  HAVE  just  average  good  looks.    I  can't  spend  a  lot  of 
money  on  my  clothes.   And  I'm  not  any  more  clever  or 
charming  than  most  of  the  girls  I  know. 
In  fact,  no  one  ever  used  to  notice  me  in  a  group — there 
was  nothing  sufficiently  unusual  or  outstanding  about  me. 

How  I  used  to  envy  the  girls  whom  the  men  all  singled  out 
at  parties!  Used  to  wonder  how  it  felt  to  be  the  center  of  an 
admiring  group.   How  did  one  learn  the  secret  of  allure? 

ONE  MORNING  I  found  in  my  mail  an  invitation  which 
thrilled  me.  It  was  for  a  dance  at  Mary  Lee's  lovely 
new  house.  New  friends  and  old  would  be  there.  I  wrote 
that  I  would  surely  come. 

How  could  I  dream  that  the  night  of  that  party  would  be  a 
turning  point  in  my  social  life — would  disclose  a  secret  having 
power  to  affect  my  whole  future  happiness?  Of  course  I 
couldn't,  but  that  is  just  what  happened. 

I  was  dressing  for  the  evening  in  Mary's  room,  and  when  I 
got  to  the 'last  minute  touches"  I  discovered  I  had  brought 
no  perfume  with  me. 

My  eye  singled  out,  from  the  array  of  bottles  on  Mary's 
dressing  table,  one  gay,  dainty  little  perfume  vial — all  un- 
opened. I  asked  if  I  might 
trv  a  bit  of  its  contents. 
Mary  replied:  "Certainly.  I 
haven't   used   it   yet,   but    I 


Ben  Hur  Perfume  Bou- 
doir Stand.  A  charming 
gift  paclcage  for  the 
dressing  table. 


bought  it  because  someone  told  me  it  was  simply  delicious." 
It  did  strike  me  as  being  particularly  delightful.  I  applied  it 
carefully  and  went  downstairs  to  be  ready  to  meet  the  people 
who  were  arriving  for  the  party. 

I  knew  that  several  of  the  guests  were  to  be  people  with 
whom  I  was  already  acquainted.  What  I  was  not  prepared  for 
was  my  sudden  rise  to  popularity — both  with  the  men  I  had 
known  before,  and  with  those  I  was  meeting  for  the  first  time. 

Several  girls  in  the  room  were  prettier  than  I,  but  tonight 
that  did  not  seem  to  matter.  To  my  amazement  and  delight, 
all  the  men  flocked  about  me!  For  the  first  time  in  my  life, 
the  other  girls  stared  at  me  with  envy  and  wonder. 

At  first,  I  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  my  new  good  fortune, 
but  as  I  stood  there  with  the  men  crowding  eagerly  'round 
me,  I  caught  a  little  whiff  of  enticing  perfume — was  conscious 
for  the  first  time  that  ever  since  I  had  put  it  on,  up  in  Mary's 
room,  I  had  been  excited,  happy-hearted  in  a  new  way. 

All  the  sweetness  and  glamour  of  summer  twilights  seemed 
to  swirl  'round  me  in  this  perfume-  -so  deliciously  fragrant, 
so  delightfully  elusive,  as  to  make  one  altogether  distinctive 
and  charming. 

There  was  no  doubt  about  it — I  had  discovered  a  magic 
secret.  I  had  become  distinctive — "different" — through  the 
use  of  an  alluring  fragrance  having  power  to  weave  a  spell. 

THIS  wonderful  perfume  is  Ben  Hur.  Send  for  a  free  trial 
bottle.  You'll  love  it!  Learn  to  know  and  use  it,  so  that 
you,  too,  can  have  this  charm,  this  power  to  fascinate.  And  of 
course,  once  you've  discovered  anything  so  amazingly  potent, 
you  will  want  to  make  it  unvaryingly  your  own. 

FREE  — Mail  coupon  today  for  trial  bottle 

The  Andrew  Jergens  Co.,  5010  Alfred  St  .  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Please  send  me— free—a  trial  bottle  of  Ben  Hur  Perfume 


Name_ 
Strcet_ 
City 


.  State— 


IS    niy    tiiosl    chenshea  possession 


>Vedding  icene  in  "Our  Modern  Maidens"  produced  hj  Metro^oIduiyn'Mdyrr  StudtoJ 


In  choosing  a  Priscilla  Wedding  Ring  as  the  symbol 
of  her  marriage,  Joan  Crawford,  "Our  Modern 
Maiden"  emphatically  expressed  the  popular  pref- 
erence for  Priscilla  Jewelry.  A  preference  created 
by  the  exquisite  beauty  of  design,  distinctive  quality 
and  modern  style  that  distinguishes  Priscilla  Wedding 
Rings  and  Priscilla  Standardized  Diamond  Rings. 

y>riscUla 
^QWQlry 


Priscida  Wedding  Rings,  platinum  encased  by 
the  famous  Bel<  process,  have  all  of  the  quali- 
ty appearance  of  pure  platinum  and  yet  re- 
tail at  only  $16.00. 

Priscilla  Standardized  Diamond  Rings  reflect 
the  finest  craftsmanship  in  creation  of  design 
and  supreme  quality.  Set  with  gems  of  flash- 
ing fire  of  the  first  water.  These  quality  rings 
are  shown  in  a  selection  to  suit  every  purse. 
Go  to  your  jeweler  and  ask  to  be  shown 
Priscilla  Wedding  Rings  and  Priscilla  Diamond 
Rings.  In  choosing  either  you  ixz  assured  of  su- 
preme quality  by  the  name  that  identifies  them. 


ElSENSTADT  MANUFACTURING  CO 

Manufacturers   to   the   retailer   jeweler    exc 


ST.  LOUIS 


MISSOUR 


The  Shadow  Stage 
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SMILING  IRISH  EYES— First  National 

ANOTHER  boy  makes  good  as  a  Broadway 
song  \\Titer!  This  time  he  comes  from  old 
Ireland,  aided  by  money  won  by  his  fair  colleen 
who  captures  a  greased  pig  at  the  fair.  The 
girl  is  Colleen  Moore  and  the  boy  is  James  Hall, 
having  a  little  difficulty  with  a  brogue.  Medi- 
ocre story — but  Miss  Moore  gains  personality 
and  charm  in  the  talkies.  And  she  sings 
pleasantly.    All  Talkie. 

THE  VERY  IDEA—RKO 

AREX'T  eugenics,  with  which  this  story  is 
concerned,  a  trifle  old-fashioned?  Didn't 
they — or  it — have  their  vogue  along  with 
rough  riders  and  Dutch  lunches?  Frank 
Craven  plays  the  role  which  he  created  on  the 
stage  a  mmiber  of  years  ago  and  he  is  good. 
Hugh  Trevor,  in  chauffeur's  uniform,  and  Sally 
Blane,  as  a  smart  parlor  maid,  are  the  hand- 
some juveniles.  The  farce  is  broad,  the 
comedy  obvious,  but  if  you're  in  the  right  mood 
you'll  think  it's  a  scream.    All  Talkie. 

TRIAL  MARRIAGE— Columbia 

HOW  to  hold  a  wife  overnight,  in  seven  reels. 
It's  one  of  the  most  sophisticated  marriage 
pictures  yet.  Four  young  things  simply  can't 
stick  it  out  "untU  death  do  us  part,"  and  shift 
spouses  all  over  the  place.  Entertaining  and 
really  instructive.  Sally  Eilers,  as  the  petite 
wife  of  a  serious-minded  doctor,  gets  over  some 
hot  dancing.  Thehna  Todd  is  effective  as  a 
cold,  statuesque,  blonde  cat,  and  Norman 
Kerry  is  priceless  as  the  insouciant  husband  of 
first  one,  then  the  other.    Racy.    Sound. 

SALUTE— Fox 

GEORGE  O'BRIEN  and  William  Janney, 
an  obscure  but  clever  kid,  in  a  talkie-singie- 
marchie  about  a  West  Point  cadet  with  a  kid 
brother  at  Annapolis.  There's  a  little  too  much 
training  and  football.  Except  for  the  necking 
sequences  and  an  occasional  flash  of  Stepin 
Fetchit,  the  whole  picture  might  be  a  newsreel 
All  Talkie. 

MELODY  LANE— Universal 

"DEING  Eddie  Leonard's  first  organized  at- 
■'-'tack  against  the  microphone,  this  picture  is 
expected  to  cut  a  lot  of  ice.  It  will,  but  not  the 
kind  the  studio  thinks.  Diversion-seekers,  fed 
to  the  teeth  with  "Singin'  Fool"  themes,  will 
turn  a  cold  shoulder,  and  Eddie's  lyrics  and 
hoofing  will  undoubtedly  be  received  in  frigid 
disdain.  The  maudlin  Pagliacci  yarn  is  about 
as  dramatic  and  sophisticated  as  a  mono- 
syUabic   nursery  rhyme.     All   Talkie. 

KITTY—  World-  Wide 

A  FTER  Warwick  Deeping  wrote  "Sorrell 
•'•■and  Son,"  he  started  another  post-war 
novel  about  an  arrogant  Englishwoman's 
strategic  campaign  to  keep  separated  her 
wounded  son  and  his  cigar-clerk  bride.  And 
here  it  is,  the  first  foreign-made  picture  to  be 
synchronized  with  talking  sequences  and 
music.  Made  in  London  and  on  the  Thames, 
the  scenes  are  both  beautiful  and  authentic, 
and  though  the  story  isn't  much,  the  way  in 
which  it  is  presented  is  vastly  entertaining. 
Part  Talkie. 

HALF  MARRIAGE— RKO 

^^LIVE  BORDEN  sHthers  sensuously 
^^through  a  very  dull  companionate  mar- 
riage theme,  and  now  and  then  she  displays  an 


animation  which  somehow  keeps  the  picture 
going  until  it  stops  of  its  own  accord.  An  heir- 
ess marries  her  father's  clerk  on  the  sly,  but 
mother's  choice  for  baby  is  still  on  deck.  Some- 
thing simply  has  to  happen.  It  does,  but  it's 
pretty  awful.  They  may  decide  to  make  this  a 
talkie,  but  that  would  only  add  insult  to  injury. 
Souiul. 

SAILOR'S  HOLIDAY— Pat  he 

TF  all  the  sailors  got  their  business  into  such 
-'-jams  as  our  hero  does  in  this,  there  wouldn't 
be  officers  enough  to  take  care  of  them.    The 


P.  &  A. 

One  of  the  happiest  of  Hollywood 
couples — Anita  Stewart  and  her 
new  husband,  George  P.  Con- 
verse, snapped  right  after  the 
ceremony.  Well,  lots  of  luck  and 
love,  Anita! 


title  only  half  indicates  the  humorous  situa- 
tions ahead.  Sally  Eilers  is  "just  adorable"  as 
the  young  girl  in  search  of  her  brother  in  the 
na\'y.  Alan  Hale  is  all  but  perfect  as  the  sailor 
on  a  vacation,  attempting  to  dehver  a  parrot  to 
his  mother.  The  picture  is  a  riot  of  fun  from 
start  to  finish.    All  Talkie. 

CHASING  THROUGH  EUROPE— Fox 

CUE  CAROL  and  Nick  Stuart,  having  at  last 
'"'completed  their  tour  through  Europe  with 
lipstick  and  camera,  offer  this  verj'  romantic 
but  authentic  newsreel  for  your  diversion.  Sue 
hasn't  much  to  do  but  wave  adicux  to  the 
debonair  Nick  as  he  goes  to  his  photographic 
daredevfltries.  It's  the  boy's  picture.  He  uses 
aU  fours,  wings,  and  iron  nerve  getting  some 
almost  unbelievable  shots  from  Eiffel,  Vesuvius 
and  .  .  .  Lcs  Folics  Bergcrc!  These  movie 
chaps  get  aU  the  breaks!    Sound. 


BLACK  MAGIC— Fox 

A  TASTLY  disappointing  after  one  has  medi- 
^  tated  upon  the  unlimited  possibilities  of  the 
very  intriguing  title.  But  what  could  have 
been  magnificent  is  merely  insignificant.  Por- 
traying South  Sea  life,  a  la  cinema,  the  most 
s>'mpathetically  sordid  events  occur  one  after 
the  other.  The  incoherent  story  leaves  one 
feeling  that  nothing  has  been  accomplished, 
except  the  junking  of  another  priceless  title. 
Sound. 

THE  WAGON  MASTER— 
Universal 

"NTOW  the  Westerns  grow  up.  "The  Wagon 
■'-^  Master"  is  synchronized  throughout  with 
songs  and  dialogue  sequences.  The  first  of  the 
kind.  Ken  Maynard  is  the  stalwart  hero  who 
brings  the  caravan  across  the  perilous  desert. 
Ken  scores  with  his  cowboy  songs  and  although 
a  bit  embarrassed  about  it,  possesses  an  excel- 
lent voice.  Tom  Santschi  is  the  bad  man. 
The  picture  is  magnificently  photographed  and 
there  is  rugged  grandeur  in  scenes  of  the  tug- 
ging wagon-train.    All  Talkie. 

LUCKY  LARKIN— Universal 

KEN  MAYNARD  sa\'es  the  gal  from  the 
plump  villain,  the  horses  from  a  fire,  wins 
the  derby  and  pays  off  the  mortgage  on  the  old 
homestead.  "Lucky  Larkin  "  is  silent,  with  no 
good  reason  for  being  otherwise.  Typical, 
active  Western  and  not  bad,  although  it  does 
seem  a  trifle  too  far-fetched.  Nora  Lane  is  a 
gal  any  hero  would  rescue.  A  trick  horse  wiU 
entertain  the  kiddies.  For  young  people  of  all 
ages.    Silent. 

THE  GIRL  IN  THE  GLASS  CAGE— 
First  National 

A  POLICE  siren  is  introduced  just  as  the 
audience  settles  down  for  its  second  sleep. 
Therefore,  you  are  aware  that  this  is  a  bad 
picture.  Its  only  redeeming  feature  is  the 
accurate  portrayal  of  sordid  small  town  life. 
.\lthough  there  are  murders  and  trials  ("pris- 
oner face  the  jury,  jury  face  the  prisoner" — do 
you  groan,  too?)  it  is  not  a  mystery  story.  The 
girl  in  the  glass  cage  (Loretta  Young)  is  a 
theater  ticket  seUer.    Part  Talkie. 

HOOF  BEATS  OF  VENGEANCE— 
Universal 

SOUNDS  like  a  dime  novel,  doesn't  it?  But 
really,  it's  worse.  It's  this  sort  of  thing  that 
makes  the  world  unsafe  for  good  Westerns. 
Rex,  Universal's  gorgeous  black  horse,  is  al- 
ways good,  but  one  pony  can't  make  a  picture. 
Especially  when  a  sap  hero  does  the  impossible 
for  a  shrieking  damsel  in  distress.  The  plot 
and  action  are  full  of  holes.  It's  enough  to 
give  a  horse  feathers!    Silent. 

THE  OPPRESSED— William  Elliott 
Production 

A  TIRESOME  tale  of  the  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion during  the  Sixteenth  Century,  with 
mobs,  riots  and  prisons.  Raquel  Meller  as 
Conccpcion,  daughter  of  the  Spanish  high  con- 
stable, faUs  in  love  with  a  Flemish  patriot  who 
defies  the  governor.  Through  his  stubborn- 
ness he  is  sentenced  to  be  beheaded.  After 
much  weeping,  fainting  and  pleading  on  the 
part  of  Conccpcion,  he  is  pardoned.  Raquel 
frequently  overacts  and  is  often  lost  in  the  poor 
photography.    Silent. 
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The  world's  most 


I 


famous  lipstick: 

The  modern  woman  runs  a  little  stick  of 
magic  gently  over  her  lips.  Gradually 
they  begin  to  glow — not  with  the  color 
of  the  lipstick —  but  blush-rose !  Nature's 
own  youthful  bloom ! 

Once  more  she  applies  the  lipstick  . .  . 
the  color  deepens,  becomes  richer.  No 
trace  of  grease  or  pigment.  Nothing 
except  a  lovely  glow,  so  beautiful,  so 
natural  it  seems  part  of  her  own  lips  . . . 
and,  indeed,  it  is  —  for  Tangee  is  per- 
manent as  the  day  is  long. 

PRICES — Tangee  Lipstick  in  gun-metal  case  Si,  in 
superb  gold  and  black  enamel  case  S2.50,  Tangee  Rouge 
Compact  75*,  Tarigee  Creme  Rouge  Si,  Tangee  Day 
Cream  $1,  Tangee  Night  Cream  Si,  and  Tangee  Face 
Powder  (including  the  smart  new  shade,  Tangee  Tan) 
Si.  2'ytmote  in  Canada.  Ask  for  TANGEE,  and  be 
iure yoHsee  the  name  TANGEE. 


Beauty 


for  20  Cents! 


Twenty  cents  brings  the  miniature  Tangee  Beauty  Set 
— all  six  items  and  the  "Art  of  Make-Up"  Address 
Dept.  P.  P.  10.  The  George  W.  Lufc.  Co.,  417  Fifth 
Ave. ,  New  York. 


Name- . . 
Address- 


Music  of  the  Films 
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There  is  some  mean  saxophone  and  brass  work 
which  raises  it  out  of  the  average  dance  record 
class.  A  vocal  retrain  by  a  gentleman  \rith 
nice  diction  but  not  much  temperature. 
"My  Song  of  the  NUe"  from  "Drag" 
Not  much  could  be  done  with  this  song,  any- 
way. It's  one  of  those  one-two-three  waltzes 
that  simply  won't  be  jogged  out  of  the  even 
tempo  of  its  ways.  Ben  Selvin  does  his  best 
with  an  undistinguished  tune — and  the  vocal 
soloist  enunciates  even  more  clearly — but  all  to 
no  a\ail.  Incidentally,  it  comes  as  a  shock  to 
be  able  to  understand  the  words  of  a  song 
without  putting  one's  head  inside  the  machine 
and  repeating  the  record  three  times. 

Columbia  148672  and  148673 

"Do  I  Know  'What  I'm  Doing"  from 
"Why  Bring  That  Up" 

This  is  not  a  Waters  song — there's  not  a 
blush  in  the  whole  thing — but  it's  a  tuneful 
ditty  with  a  come-hither  rhythm.  Anyway, 
Ethel  Waters  could  sing  the  "  Pilgrims'  Chorus" 
and  make  it  sound  hotter  than  "Shake  That 
Thing"  if  she  took  a  notion.  Besides  Ethel, 
there's  a  tricky  accompaniment  which,  alone, 
would  put  this  on  the  prize  list. 

"She  -  Sbo  -  Bogie  -  Boo"  from  "'Why 
Bring  That  Up" 

This  is  in  the  coon-shouter  idiom  and  right 
up  Waters'  alley.  .\nd  there's  a  saxophone 
break  that  shakes  your  shoulders  and  prickles 
your  scalp. 

Ampico  70213F 

"Fox  Movietone  Follies":    Selections: 
Fox  trot 

Featuring  the  four  best  numbers  from  the 
Fox  Follies;  "That's  'V'ou,  Baby,"  "Break- 
away," "W'alking  With  Susie,"  "Big  City 
Blues."  A  well-arranged  medley  played  by 
those  two  exceedingly  popular  young  men, 
X'ictor  Arden  and  .Adam  Carroll.  You  can 
dance  to  this. 

Ampico  211941E.    Fox  trot 

"Do   Something"  from  "Nothing  But 
the  Truth" 

Helen  Kane's  first  talkie  number,  divorced 
from  Helen  and  recorded  for  the  .\mpico  by 
Harrj'  Shipman  and  \'ictor  Lane.  There  is  not 
enough  variety  in  the  Lane  and  Shipman  piano 
recording  and  it  registers  as  decidedly  mo- 
notonous after  the  snappy  Fox  Follies  medley 

Duo-Art  0655.    'Waltz 

"I'll   Always   Be  In  Love   'With  "you" 
from  "Syncopation" 

A  number  with  a  swinging  rhythm  and  a 
catchy  melody,  played  with  nice  shading  by 
Frank  Milne.  It's  a  good  dance  and  song  roU 
and  will  make  both  the  hoofers  and  the 
crooners  of  the  family  happy. 

Duo-Art  104335.    Song  roll  with  words 

"Pagan  Love  Song"  from  "The  Pagan" 

Watch  out — we're  going  to  get  excited!  This 
re%iewer  listened  to  a  Duo-.\rt  organ  recording 
of  the  overworked  waltz  ballad  from  "The 
Pagan" — and  almost  bought  an  organ  just 
for  this  one  number.  But  we  couldn't  fool  the 
Duo-.\rt  people  into  accepting  cigar  coupons 
for  new  bills.  Lew  White  plays  it — and  in  our 
opinion  Lew  can  lick  both  the  Jesse  Crawfords 
with  one  hand  tied  behind  his  back. 

Duo-Art  0654.    Fox  trot 

"Breakaway"    from    "Fox   Movietone 
Follies" 

This  fast-rhythm  fox  trot  is  played  by  Gene 
Kerwin  in  a  snappy  manner  with  plenty  of 
variety.  If  you  like  the  piece  you'll  like  this 
recording. 


Duo-Art  104355.    Song  roll  with  words 

"■Walkin'    with     Susie"     from    "Fox 
Movietone  Follies" 

One  of  those  slow,  lazy  fox  trots  for  the  boys 
and  girls  who  like  to  take  their  dancing  easy. 
Gene  W'aldron  gets  some  no\-el  effects,  includ- 
ing a  nice  change  of  key  in  the  last  chorus. 

Duo-Art  0656.    Fox  trot 

"That's  You,  Baby"  from  "Fox  Movie- 
tone Follies" 

To  our  mind,  this  is  the  catchiest  of  the  three 
Fox  Follies  numbers  recorded  by  Duo-Art.  It 
has  more  lilt  than  the  others.  As  plaj'ed  by 
Ralph  Addison  it  makes  a  danceable  dance  and 
a  singable  song — and  that's  about  as  much  as 
you  can  ask  of  a  music  roll.  .Addison  pounds  a 
mean  piano  and  knows  his  Broadway  idiom. 

Duo-Art  104365.    Ballad 

"Little  Pal"  from  "Little  Pal" 

A  typical  Jolson  heartbreaker  and  "Sonny 
Boy's"  successor.  Gene  W'aldron  does  well  by 
this  ballad — but  to  us  a  Jolson  song  without 
Jolson  is  just  so  much  misguided  emotion. 

Duo-Art  104375.    Ballad 

"'Why  Can't  You?"  from  "Little  Pal" 

This  recording  by  Thompson  Kerr  is  not 
quite  up  to  the  preceding  one — it  rather  drags 
in  spots.  However,  there  is  a  nice  variation  in 
tempo,  which  helps.  We  liked  especially  the 
parts  where  Kerr  double-times. 

Duo-Art  0659.    Fox  trot 

"Do  Something"  from  "Nothing  But 
the  Truth" 
A  corking  arrangement  and  a  snappy  rendi- 
tion by  Frank  Milne.  MUne  gets  the  most  out 
of  the  rhythm  of  the  piece  and  adds  a  little  of 
his  own.  There  are  some  swell  breaks.  Noth- 
ing we  like  so  much  as  a  good  break,  rhythmical 
or  otherwise — -but  most  good  little  breaks — 
rhythmical  or  otherwise — have  gone  to  Holly- 
wood. 

Victor  22041-A  and  22041-B 

"Low-Down    Rhythm"    from   "Holly- 
wood Revue  of  1929" 

This  is  not  so  low-down.  In  fact  it  rates  as 
one  of  the  best  canned  tunes  made  in  Holly- 
wood so  far.  It's  one  of  those  irresistible  fast- 
time  fox  trots  with  a  mad  and  misbehaving 
rhythm.  Played  by  the  High  Hatters  who  are 
about  as  hot  a  jazz  factory  as  you  can  find  any- 
where. We  Uked  the  saxophone,  banjo,  piano 
and  Mr.  Frank  Luther,  who  bursts  into  song. 
"Got  a  FeeUn'  for  You"  from  "HoUy- 
wood  Revue  of  1929" 

.Another  prize  number  from  M.-G.-M.'s 
super-revue  snappily  recorded  by  the  High 
Hatters  and  Frank  Luther.  There's  more  of 
that  banjo  in  this  one,  and  a  muted  saxophone. 
Waiter,  bring  me  a  muted  saxophone — double 
portion. 

Victor  22057-A  and  22057-B 

"Orange  Blossom  Time"  from  "Holly- 
wood Revue  of  1929" 

Sung  by  Johnny  Marvin,  with  a  saxophone 
solo  by  .Andy  Sannella.  The  combination  of 
Marvin's  voice  and  Sannella's  sax  (sax,  we 
said)  deserves  a  better  vehicle  than  this  sickly 
sweet  melody. 

"Singin'  in  the  Rain"  from  "Hollywood 
Revue  of  1929" 

Marvin  is  interrupted  this  time  by  the 
Frohne  Sisters  Quartet. 

\\'hether  it's  the  piece,  which  is  pretty  tin- 
panny  or  the  Sisters  Frohne  themselves,  we 
don't  know,  but  they  reminded  us  a  lot  of  the 
old  man  who  used  to  cry"Ragsoliron"  up  and 
down  the  street  in  piercing  and  monotonous 
tones. 
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Clara  BoVs 


S  e  ere t 


II 


''YoM  either  love  her  or  you  hate 

her"  men  all  say — and  then 

fall  in   love   with  her 


THE  secret's  out— Clara  Bow's   secret— the 
secret    something   that     brought    her    up 
from   obscurity  to  stardom  in  a  few  short 
months,  and  kept  her  there. 

For  Qara  Bow  iloes  have  something.  It's  just 
as  real  off  the  screen  as  on  it,  and  it's  the  big 
reason  why  Hollywood  herself  has  taken  Miss 
Bow  into  her  arms. 

Elinor  Glyn  calls  that  something  "IT." 
Others  call  it  personality.  Clara  Bow,  in  the 
October  issue  of  Screen  Book  Magazine,  de- 
fines "IT,"  describes  "IT,"  classifies  "IT,"  and 
even  tells  you  how  to  get  "IT" ! 

It  wasn't  easy  to  get  Miss  Bow  to  WTite  her 
story.  For  after  all,  "IT"  is  an  intimate  part  of 
her  being.  She  knew  she'd  have  to  boldly  con- 
fess a  good  deal  of  her  intimate  and  private  life 
that  screen  stars  don't  usually  talk  about. 

But  she  knew  the  secret,  and  she  knew  it  wasn't 
fair  to  keep  it.  For  her  simple,  clear  explanation 
of  how  and  why  she 
has  "IT"  and  how 
Others  can  obtain 
"IT"  -is  something 
everyone  should 
know  and  profit  by. 

It  was  on  this  argu- 
ment that  we  finally 
prevailed  upon  Miss 
Bow    to    write    this 


\0^    iv 


story.  Read  "Clara  Bow's  Secret"  in  the  October 
issue  of  Screen  Book  Magazine.  It's  on  the  news- 
stands everywhere  for  only  15c.  For  the  woman 
who  knows  she's  lacking— for  the  wise  woman 
who  wants  to  improve  and  develop  "IT,"  Clara 
Bow's  story  is  bound  to  be  of  great  help. 

Screen  Book  is  the  newest  idea  in  movie  maga- 
zines. Everything  every  movie  lover  demands  in 
a  motion  picture  magazine  is  in  Screen  Book^ 
mid  morel  Each  issue  of  Screen  Book,  in  addition 
to  Studio  Gossip;  News;  Movie  Reviews;  Full- 
Size  Gravure  Portraits  of  the  Stars;  and  personal 
stories  written  by  the  stars  themselves,  contains 
the  equivalent  of  a  $1  book-length  novel  com- 
plett  in  each  issue.  The  October  number  of  Screen 
Book  contains  the  complete,  fully  illustrated 
novel  "Madame  X,"  the  movie  of  which  is  now 
sweeping  the  country  by  storm. 

"Clara  Bow's  Secret"  is  only  the  first  of  ?, 
series  of  stories  by  prominent  stars  designed  to 
help  women  improve  their  charms.  In  the  No- 
vember issue  of  Screen  Book,  Lupe  Velez  writes 
"How  to  Attract  the  Man,"  and  following  issues 
all  through  the  year  bring  you  equally  informa- 
tive, intimate  stories  by  other  famous  screen 
stars. 

If  your  newsdealer  is  sold  out  of  the  October 
issue  of  Screen  Book,  take  advantage  of  the  big 
bargain  offer  described  at  the  right. 


FREE! 

24  Famous  Screen  Stars 

Teach  You 

How  to  Make  Love 


French    Stars    show    you    French 
Spanish    Stars    show    you    Spanish 


technique; 
technique; 
American  Stars  show  vou  American  technique — 
all  in  Our  Exclusive'  Private  Collection  of  ii 
Real  Photographs  showing  2.4  Famous  Screen 
Stars  in  the  Act  of  Making  Love.  These  we  will 
send  you  ABSOLUTELY  FREE! 

Among  the  14  Stars  who  demonstrate  their 
individual  methods  of  kissing  and  embracing  in 
this  Exclusive  Collection  are  GRETA  GARBO, 
JOHN  GILBERT,  JOAN  CRAWFORD,  JOHN 
MACK  BROWN,  MARY  DUNCAN,  RAMON 
NAVARRO,  BILLIE  DOVE,  CLIVE  BROOK, 
ANITA  PAGE  and  NILS  ASTHER!  The  photo- 
graphs are  S  by  10  inches  in  size  and  are  excellent 
for  framing. 

All  you  have  to  do  to  get  this  Exclusive  How- 
to-Make-Love  Collection  of  Real  Photographs 
is  to  send  us  your  subscription  for  the  next  5 
issues  of  Screen  Book  at  the  special  reduced 
price  of  $1. 

Simplv  pin  a  dollar  bill  or  your  check  or  money 
order  for  a  dollar  to  the  coupon  below  and  mail 
it  back  to  us.  The  October  Screen  Book  with 
"Clara  Bow's  Secret"  and  the  Complete  How- 
to-Make-Love  Collection  will  be  sent  postpaid 
by  return  mail,  and  each  month  for  the  next  four 
months  an  entirely  new  Screen  Book  will  be  for- 
warded postpaid.     Simply  Mail  Coupon  ! 


,  New  York  C!lv,  N.  Y. 


SCREEN  BOOK. 

Dept.  3110,381  Fourth  Ave., 

Gentlemen:  PUasc  send  mt  FREE  and  postpaid,  your  Ptivatc  How-to-Makc-Lovc  Col- 
lection o(  II  Real  Photographs  showing  14  Famous  Screen  Stars  in  the  Act  of  Mating 
Love  and  enter  my  subscription  for  the  next  s  issues  of  Screen  Book ,  beginnmg  with  the 
October  issue.  I  enclose  $1  which  saves  me  15c  on  the  regular  newsstand  price,  and  covers 
the  complete  cost  of  everything. 
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"How  I  wish  I  had  that 

child's  lovely  eyelashes!" 
Haven'c  you  heard  this  said  many,  many 
times     by    attractive    women?    Perhaps 
you  have  made. some  such  exclamation 
yourself. 

But,  do  you  not  know  that  eyelashes 
— your  own,  for  instance — can  be  nour- 
ished and  made  to  grow  luxuriously? 
Medical  authorities,  dermatologists, 
beauty  specialists,  all  assert  this  faa. 

Cream  Winx  Eyelash  Grower  has 
proved  its  growth-producing  powers  in 
thousands  ot  cases,  and  has  the  unstinted 
endoisement  of  those  who  have  used  it. 

Your  eyelashes  are  dependent  upon  a 
group  of  very  fine  cells  within  the  eyelids 
for  their  nourishment.  Lack  of  intelligent 
care  of  the  lids  tends  to  starve  these  cells. 
Consequently,  lashes  are  not  sufficiently 
fed  to  grow  and  become  richly  colorful. 

Cream  Winx  Eyelash  Grower  (color- 
less) should  be  applied  morning  and  night 
— a  few  minutes  each  time.  It  is  made  of 
the  purest,  finest  ingredients.  Stroke  it  on 
the  lashes  gently  with  the  fingertips.  A 
small  amount  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Im- 
mediately, your  lashes  will  acquire  a  new 
sheen  and  softness.  In  a  little  while,  scanty 
lashes  will  be  luxuriant  and  rich  again. 
Cream  Winx  Eyelash  Grower  comes  in 
black  and  brown  for  daytime  use. 

At  all  Drug  and  Department  Stores. 

CREAM 

WINX 

CAKE    WINX    BEAUTIFIER 

Have  you  seen  the 
new    Cake   Winx 
package?   Ii  is  an 
attractive  nickel- 
plated  compact 
—  smaller  in 
size     and     un- 
breakable; 
handy  to  carry  in 
your  pocketbook. 
it  comes  in  black 
and  brown. 

ROSS   COMPANY       ^^x%^ 
243  W.  17th  St..  New  York       ^>i 


Gossip  of  All  the  Studios 


[  CONTI.NXTED  FROM  PAGE  104  ] 


''It's  just  too  bad  you  happened  to  mention 
it,"  said  one  of  the  party.  "Do  you  know  who 
I  am?" 

"  No,"  admitted  Lon. 

"Well,  I'm  the  game  warden." 

Lon  thought  wixh  all  the  thousand  minds  of 
his  thousand  faces. 

"  I  see,"  he  said.    "  Do  you  know  who  I  am?" 

"  No,"  said  the  warden. 

"Well,  I'm  the  biggest  liar  in  the  world." 

CLIFF  EDWARDS,  better  known 
as  Ukulele  Ike,  was  having  his 
five  cents'  worth  about  the  diet  fad 
at  the  studio  luncheon  round  table. 

"A  pal  of  mine  started  on  the  18- 
day  diet,"  said  Cliff,  "but  he  got  a 
job  directing  a  quickie  and  had  to 
rush  the  diet  through  in  six  days." 

JUST  try  to  keep  this  boy  Mickey  Neilan 
J  from  having  his  little  joke.  The  Boul'  Holly- 
wood is  buzzing  with  his  latest.  They  do  say 
that  Jim  Kirkwood  wanted  to  have  a  test 
made.  Neilan  let  him  speak  into  the  micro- 
phone. When  he  had  left  the  lot  the  director 
got  a  very  effeminate  young  man  to  speak 
Kirkwood's  Hnes  and  doubled  this  on  the  fihn. 
The  creat  day  arri\-ed.  Kirkwood  invited 
all  his  friends  to  hear  him  speak  on  the  screen. 
Fancy  his  complete  mortification  when  the 
lisping,  falsetto  voice  filled  the  projection 
room.  It  is  further  rumored  that  Mr.  Kirk- 
wood is  none  too  hilarious  about  the  situation. 

A  N  old  friend  of  the  screen  may  leave  us  for 
■*   *-the  stage. 

Irene  Ivich,  now  married  to  a  millionaire  real 
estate  man,  and  last  year  enormously  success- 
ful in  vaudeville,  may  be  starred  in  a  stage  play 
by  manager  W  Woods  during  the  1929  season. 
Right  now,  however,  she  is  filming  away 
opposite  Will  Rogers  in  the  Fox  picture, 
"They  Had  to  See  Paris." 

■p  OBERT  ARMSTRONG  is  work- 
■*-^  ing  in  three  pictures  at  once, 
doing  scenes,  rehearsing  and  learn- 
ing lines.  His  hours  number  about 
twenty  out  of  the  twenty-four.  The 
other  morning  Helen,  his  wife,  called 
him  to  get  out  of  bed. 

"It's  eleven  o'clock,  dear,"  she 
said  cheerily. 

"Never  mind  the  details," 
mumbled  Bob,  "what  month  is  it?" 

TLJOW  can  Irene  Bordoni,  the  oo-la-la  lady  of 
-•-  -^the  stage,  peg  along  on  the  SIO.OOO  she  is 
said  to  rate  from  Warners  each  week  she  works 
in  "The  Show  of  Shows"? 

That's  a  mere  bag  o'  shells!  Safety-pin 
money!  John  McCormack.  the  silver  tongued 
tenor  who  hits  High  K  with  ease,  is  to  get 
8500,000  for  ten  weeks'  work  in  a  Fo.x  picture. 

TTHE  clouds  have  gone  from  the  usually 
-'-  happy  face  of  little  George  K.  Arthur. 

He  and  his  missus  have  kissed  and  made  up. 

"We're  happy  again,"  says  George,  all 
a-beam.  "And  I've  moved  my  clothes  back 
home." 

Hurrah,  huzza  and  a  heigh-ho ! 

Oh,  to  be  in  Paris 

Now  that  Gilbcrl's  there! 
Oh,  to  roam  the  boulevards 

With  JacI;  and  Iiia  Claire! 
Paris  must  grow  high  and  wide 
To  hold  that  bridegroom  and  that  bride! 

T  EATRICE  JOY  plans  to  adopt  another 
■'—'child  for  a  companion  to  Leatrice,  Jr. 

Little  Leatrice  insists  that  boys  are  verj' 
fussy  and  push  her  down  so  she  doesn't  want 


any  brother.  It  looks  now  as  if  the  stage  is  all 
set  for  a  sister  as  soon  as  one  of  proper  quaUfi- 
cations  and  about  six  years  can  be  found. 

Baby  Leatrice,  at  the  moment,  is  only  "four 
and  three  quarters  years  old,"  as  she  expresses 
it  and  since  she  is  to  be  kept  the  baby  of  the 
two,  the  addition  to  the  Joy  household  will 
have  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  six. 

■DACLANOVA,  the  Russian  tigress  Para- 
■'-'mount  was  building  up  as  Negri's  successor 
in  the  foreign-menace  Une,  is  leaving  the  big 
company  in  November. 

Grand  artist  though  she  is,  the  mechanics  of 
the  talking  picture  whipped  her.  So  Baclano\a 
will  probably  go  on  a  vaudeville  tour,  another 
film  victim  of  that  harmless  looking  httlc 
"mike." 

A  NOTHER  Blue  Monday  Musing 
**-by  the  irrepressible  Bugs  Baer — 
"Funny  place,  this  Holl3rwood.  I 
went  out  to  rent  a  swell  Spanish 
hacienda  I'd  been  looking  at  and  it 
turned  out  to  be  a  gas  station." 

■pQUITY  is  the  word  of  the  moment  in 
•'-'HoLlywood,  and  being  rather  a  prolonged 
moment,  perhaps  this  is  still  timely.  The 
Legion  Stadium  was  packed  to  the  rafters  ^^^th 
members  of  the  .\ctors  Equity  Association, 
assembled  there  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man  to 
discuss  the  problems  of  the  day. 

.■^s  one  speaker  stepped  to  the  "mike"  he 
stopped  to  publicly  apologize  to  Gloria  Gray, 
whom  he  had  professionally  compromised  in  no 
uncertain  terms  at  the  melee  a  week  before. 
.At  this  meeting  she  had  been  reinstated  with 
due  honor.  "At  the  last  meeting,  Miss  Gray," 
he  began,  "I  made  some  rather  bald  statements 
about  you.  Equity  is  always  glad  to  admit  its  • 
wrongs,  and  I  know  I  have  wronged  you 
deeply.    I'm  sorrj'." 

They  shook  hands.  Then  turning  to  the 
audience,  the  speaker  continued:  "Now,  are 
there  any  other  ladies  here  whom  I  have 
wronjied?" 

"j_JOLL\'WOOD  has  been  saying  that  when 
-*•  -'Colleen  Moore  winds  up  her  present 
picture  and  her  contract  at  First  National  that 
she  and  spouse,  John  McCormick,  will  tour 
Europe  for  months. 

Xe%er  was  Hollywood  wetter  around  the 
edges. 

The  pair  can't  be  pried  away  from  the  new 
shack  in  Bel-.Air.  Colleen  and  John  eat  it, 
dream  it  and  talk  it.  John  is  so  proud  of  it 
that  he  gets  up  early  on  Sunday  mornings  and 
rnassages  walks  and  tennis  courts.  A  misplaced 
cigarette  butt  may  send  him  into  dangerous 
tantrums. 

Europe?  McCormick  doesn't  care  if  it's 
hub-deep  in  matchsticks  and  old  milk  bottles, 
as  long  as  there's  the  estate  at  Bel-Air. 

'TPHE  current  great  neckers  of  the 
^  colony  are  Joan  Crawford  and 
Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr. 

Down  at  the  Beach  Club  the 
youngsters  have  discovered  a  grand 
new  game  of  counting  the  times 
Doug  smacks  his  bride  on  the  lips. 

Each  osculation  is  greeted  with 
lust>'  cheers  and  applause.  Apparent- 
ly Joan  and  her  "Dodo"  have  no 
objections. 

T  EAVE  it  to  Jetta,  queen  of  all  the  Goudals, 
-'-'to  spring  the  latest  bizarre  note  in  himian 
get-up. 

At  a  recent  Hollywood  opening  La  Jetta 
arrived  wearing  a  gardenia  corsage  hitched  to 
her  wrist,  and  so  long  that  it  cramped  the 
elbow-joint.  [  please  turn  to  page  112  ] 
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^^Me  and  the  boy  friend'' 

You  know  them,  bless  their  hearts.  A  pair  of  youngsters, 
really,  in  spite  of  their  self-reliant  air  and  their  fast-van- 
ishing teens.  The  girl — slim,  clear-eyed,  merry;  the 
boy — flippant,  a  bit  arrogant,  full  of  secret,  earnest 
plans. 

They  like  each  other.  They  go  to  the  movies  together, 
dance,  quarrel  a  bit.  They  don't  believe  in  early  mar- 
riages. But  her  eyes  shine  when  she  speaks  of  him.  "Me 
and  the  boy  friend." 

One  of  these  days,  suddenly,  they'll  be  grown  up. 
Man  and  wife,  those  fearless  youngsters.  A  home  to  plan, 
life  to  face.  A  budget,  a  savings  account,  economies. 

They'll  make  mistakes,  but  they'll  learn  quickly. 
She'll  begin  to  be  canny  in  the  spending  of  money — to 
question  prices  and  values.  She'll  begin  to  read  about 
the  things  she  plans  to  buy,  to  find  out  all  she  can  about 
them.  She'll  become  a  regular  reader  of  advertisements. 

They'll  help  her  to  become  the  capable,  wise  house- 
wife she  wants  so  much  to  be.  They'll  tell  her  what 
clothes  are  best  and  what  prices  to  pay  for  them.  They'll 
tell  her  about  the  foods  to  buy,  the  electric  appliances, 
and  correct  furnishings  for  her  home.  They'll  help  her,  as 
the  advertisements  in  this  magazine  can  help  you. 

And  she'll  meet  her  responsibilities  and  fulfill  her 
duties  easily  and  well.  She  won't  become  a  tired,  flus- 
tered, inefficient  drudge.  Because  her  home  will  be  mod- 
ern, attractive,  well-run,  she'll  keep  young^ — through 
the  speedy  years  she'll  retain  much  of  that  shining-eyed, 
merry  freshness.  She  and  the  "boy  friend." 


Advertisements  are  unse  counselors  for 
housewives,  young  and  old 
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She  looked  so 
exquisite .  but  the 

evening    betrayed    her 


Unconsciously  you  may  offend 

unless  you  have  this 

continuous  protection 

ODORONO,  which  a  physician 
developed  to  check  perspiration, 
gives  you  continuous  protectio7j.  Its 
regular  use  frees  you  forever  from 
the  haunting  worry  of  offending  by 
unpleasant  perspiration  odor.  The 
regular  use  of  Odorono  keeps  the  un- 
derarm dry  and  fresh  at  all  times  by 
checking  perspiration  in  a  safe  way. 

Odorono  Regular  Strength  for 
twice  a  week  use,  and  the  new 
Odorono  No.  j  Mild  (colorless)  for 
sensitive  skins  and  frequent  use,  356, 
6off,  and  Ji.oo.  Creme  Odorono  (de- 
odorant) 25ff. 

V  Odorono    No.     3    Mild 

(colorless)  for  sensitive 
skins  and  for  frequent 
use.  Use  daily  or  every 
other  day.  Night  or 
morning. 

Odorono  Regular 
Strength  (ruby  col- 
ored) keeps  the  under- 
arm dry  with  two  ap- 
plications a  week,  used 
the  last  thing  at  night. 


New  10^  OFFER:  Mail  coupon  and  lOf  for 
thecomplete  underarm  toilette;  samples  of  Odorono 
Regular  Strength,  the  new  Odorono  No.  3  Mild 
and  Creme  Odorono.  (If  you  live  inCanada  address 
P.  O.  Box  2054.  Montreal.  Canada.) 
The  Odorono  Company.  Inc..  Dept.  G-JQ 
191  Hudson  St-,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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It  was  all  very  elegant,  but  the  big  bouquet 
forced  Goudal  to  lay  that  arm  on  the  back  of 
the  seat  in  front  for  two  hours  and  a  half,  as 
though  the  fin  were  in  a  plaster  cast.  And  such 
is  the  price  we  pay  for  the  priceless  diilerence 
that  makes  some  people  Joe  Doakes  and  others 
Jetta  Goudal! 

PRODUCTION  activity  never  prevents 
-'-  Douglas  Fairbanks  from  having  a  good  time. 
For  years  he  has  kept  one  or  two  assistants 
about  who  are  tickhsh. 

It  just  brightens  Doug's  day  to  poke  a  finger 
in  the  ribs  of  a  ticklish  person.  The  big  sport 
during  the  making  of  "The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew"  is  the  secret  wiring  of  chairs  on  the  set. 
The  "sitees"  receive  a  slight  but  quite  efifective 
electric  shock.  Doug  was  wary  for  several 
days  and  refused  to  be  caught  in  his  own  trap. 

The  other  day  he  fell,  however.  He  let  out 
a  yell  that  blew  out  the  talkie  tubes,  and 
jumped  higher  and  farther  than  he  did  in 
"Robin  Hood." 

RUTH  and  Arthur  Rankin  have 
come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways. 
Arthur  is  on  his  way  to  Reno  to  start 
divorce  proceedings.  The  couple 
has  been  married  for  about  eight 
years. 

Many  little  tiffs  and  minor  separa- 
tions finally  resulted  in  the  gesture 
of  divorce. 

nPHEY  were  discussing  a  new  picture  for 
-'■  John  Barrj-more  at  United  .Artists,  and 
were  considering  a  talking  version  of  "  Hamlet" 
or  some  other  classic  for  The  Great  Profile. 

It  came  to  nothing,  however,  when  they 
found  that  under  the  terms  of  John's  Warner 
Brothers  contract,  that  concern  has  the  ex- 
clusive rights  to  the  golden  voice  of  the  star. 

Which  gave  John  the  chance  to  say,  "My 
profile  may  belong  to  United  .Artists,  but  my 
voice  belongs  to  Warner  Brothers." 

DID  you  ever  hear  of  a  film  actress  being  so 
tempestuously  good  that  her  work  danger- 
ously overshadowed  that  of  her  leading  man 
and  forced  the  shelving  of  the  picture? 

Well,  you're  hearing  of  it  now.  The  news 
seeped  out  when  Frederic  JIarch  arrived  in 
Xew  York  to  play  opposite  Jeanne  Eagels,  the 
stormy  petrel  of  Paramount,  in  "Jealousy." 
Eagels  made  a  version  of  it  recently  with 
.Anthony  Bushell  as  leading  man,  but  when  the 
production  was  finished  executives  held  up  its 
release,  and  finally  decided  to  make  a  new 
version  with  another  leading  man. 

So  young  Mr.  March  stepped  into  the 
picture.  He  made  his  film  debut  opposite 
Clara  Bow  in  "The  Wild  Party,"  and  is  the 
happy  aijd  lucky  husband  of  that  pretty  girl 
and  delightful  actress,  Florence  Eldridge. 

THE  dapper  Georgie  Jessel  was  strolling 
across  the  lot  the  other  day,  twirling  his 
smart  malacca,  when  a  large  man  slapped  him 
on  the  back  and  said,  "Hello,  Epstein!  Well, 
well!    How  goes  it  with  you,  Epstein?" 

Georgie  drew  up  his  five  feet  very  little  and 
said,  cuttingly,  "I'm  not  Epstein,  and  what  do 
you  mean  going  around  banging  people  on  the 
back  like  that?" 

To  which  the  other  gentleman  answered, 
"Well,  what's  it  to  you  how  I  treat  my  friend 
Epstein?" 

JUST  another  day  on  the  set  where  they  are 
shooting  John  Gilbert's  latest,  "His  Glorious 
xNight." 

A  summer  house  on  an  open  air  stage.    Jack 
is  cooing  sweet  nothings  into  the  pink  ear  of 
his  leading  woman,  Catherine  Dale  Owen. 
"Bang!    Bang!    Bang!" 


A  carpenter  is  nailing  merrily  away  on  a 
nearby  house. 

"I'll  stop  if  you  give  me  a  day's  pay,"  he 
tells  a  steaming  production  manager.  He  gets 
it. 

The  "mike"  again  picks  up  tender  gobs  of 
living  words. 

Overhead  go  a  couple  of  tri-motored  planes, 
and  out  go  a  couple  of  high-priced  tubes. 
Clang  go  a  couple  of  beach-bound  street  cars. 
And  onto  a  closed  sound  stage  go  the  summer- 
house  and  the  lovers. 

Net  result — grief,  woe,  bad  language  and  the 
loss  of  time  and  money.  Onlj'  gainer — the 
carpenter,  who  is  in  a  whole  day's  pay  and  can 
go  on  hammering  till  his  wrist  wears'  out. 

A  LOCAL  writer  reviewing  "East  Is  West" 
-'  »■  remarked,  "As  compared  to  Estelle  Taylor, 
Lupe  Velez'  work  is  like  a  candle  beside  a 
1000- watt  light." 

Hearing  of  this,  Estelle  called  the  writer. 
"I  wouldn't  say  things  like  that  if  I  were  in 
your  place.  You  know,  Lupe  might  come  down 
and  show  you  just  how  hot  a  candle  can  be." 

TT  has  been  persistently  rumored  that  Nazim- 
J-ova  was  going  to  make  a  talkie  for  Co- 
lumbia. .\s  yet,  she  has  not  put  in  her  appear- 
ance in  Hollywood,  but  the  late  unpleasantness 
between  her  and  Eva  La  Gallienne  over  the 
Civic  Repertory  Theater  in  New  York  might 
bring  her  to  the  film  center. 

A'ears  ago  she  was  the  most  dramatic,  most 
glamorous  woman  on  the  old  Metro  lot.  She 
surrounded  herself  with  mystery  as  Garbo  does 
now.  She  refused  to  gi\'e  out  interviews.  Her 
sets  were  barred  even  to  the  other  workers  in 
the  studio. 

Such  a  great  artist  she  was  considered  that 
the  kids  in  the  stock  company  used  to  cut 
holes  in  the  canvas  flaps  and  take  turns  peeping 
al  her,  while  the  electricians  and  prop  boys 
from  other  sets  used  to  climb  on  the  overhead 
parallels  to  watch  her. 

ERNST  LUBITSCH  was  directing 
"The  Love  Parade,"  Viennese 
operetta,  at  Paramount.  Suddenly 
he  began  yanking  out  hair  by  the 
handful. 

"Gott!"  screamed  Kerr  Lubitsch. 
"The  moosician  iss  shooing  gum, 
and  he  is  shooing  against  the  rhythm! 
I  am  going  crazee  I" 

COME  of  his  fellow  workers  at  the  studio 
'"'played  a  dirty  trick  on  Karl  Dane.  Karl  has 
an  interest  in  a  beauty  shop  in  Hollywood,  and 
he  also  has  an  interest  in  the  girl  that  runs  it. 

The  boys  at  the  studio  collected  a  lot  of  his 
advertising  cards,  wTote  "O.  K.  Karl  Dane" 
on  the  back,  and  distributed  them  among  about 
twenty  extra  girls. 

Karl  has  been  explaining  to  the  pretty  man- 
ager of  the  shop  ever  since. 

/CASUALTY  note.  Little  David  Rollins, 
^— 'fair  haired  boy  of  the  Fox  lot,  has  gone 
Hollywood,  and  his  perspective  is  lost  like  a 
little  fuzzy  dog. 

Last  week  a  writer  tried  to  get  hold  of  Da\y, 
phoning  all  over  the  landscape.  At  last  a  per- 
sonal friend  broke  the  cordon  of  guards  to  say 
that  an  inter\iew  was  wanted. 

"Well,  he  knows  me,"  was  Davy's  com- 
placent reply.  "How  many  times  do  I  have  to 
see  him  to  give  him  a  storj'?" 

That's  the  sort  of  smug  high-hattedness  that 
very  soon  relieves  an  actor  of  all  annoj'ance  by 
the  press.  And  little  David  Rollins  isn't  quite 
a  big  enough  shot  to  tell  space  givers  to  go  roll 
a  hoop.  So  he  had  better  wake  up  and  look 
about. 
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Sing  a  Soothin'  Song 
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sixth  bow.  Scribbling  hastily  on  a  card,  he 
beckoned  an  usher,  and  handed  it  to  him. 
"Bring  that  liid  up  here  right  away,"  he 
ordered,  and  then  turned  his  attention  to  the 
fourth  member  of  the  party,  who  had  remained 
in  a  self-centered  silence. 

"Hey,  handsome,"  he  demanded,  "does  that 
little  guy  suggest  anythinlc  to  you?" 

Mr.  Hubert  Mountstephen  came  to  life  and 
smiled  knowingly  at  his  employer.  His  collar- 
ad  features  blended  e.xcellently  with  a  likable 
manner,  and  a  slightly  eiTeminate  droop  to  his 
mouth  had  brought  him  fame  as  a  sympathetic 
hero  and  the  \-icarious  love  of  about  half  a 
million  sweethearts. 

"He's  got  the  kind  of  a  voice  I  ought  to 
have,"  he  declared. 

MR.  ZOOP  winced  as  the  unit  came  to  an 
end  ^^^th  much  clashing  of  cymbals,  and 
leaned  forward  portentously.  "Vou'n  me 
both,"  he  stated,  tapping  Mr.  Mountstephen 
on  the  knee.  "He  puts  a  camelflaged  sob  in 
every  line  and  that  always  gets  the  women. 
Just  give  a  glance  around  you — they're  all 
weepink  with  real  enjoyment!" 

"Exactly  what  I  need  to  rejuvenate  my  fan 
mail,"  agreed  Hubert,  who  had  begun  to  slip  a 
trifle  with  the  advent  of  talkies.  "Lucky 
thing  we  happened  to  wait  o\'er,  eh,  what? 
That  poor  little  chap  will  be  astonished 
when — hello,  here  he  comes  now." 

Eddie  advanced  timorously  and  ducked  his 
head  toward  Mr.  Zoop,  then  his  eyes  strayed  to 
the  lustrous  Rosie,  who  treated  him  to  a 
dreamy  stare. 

"Have  a  couple  seats,"  said  Abie,  concealing 
his  interest  behind  an  oily  business  front.  "If 
you  didn't  know  who  I  am,  I  shouldn't  be 
embarrassed." 

"Have  I  heard  of  Lindbergh?"  blarneyed 
the  singer. 

"  Listen,"  said  Mr.  Zoop,  smirking  inwardly, 
"  that  voice  of  yours  is  pretty  near  as  soothink 
as  silence  at  an  exhibitor's  convention,  and  a 
test  we'll  give  it." 

Mr.  McCorkle  stopped  breathing.  "You — 
you  mean  the  talkies?"  he  quavered. 

"I  said  a  test,"  said  the  cagy  Abie.  "If  you 
make  the  grade  I  can  use  you  in  a  talkie.  How 
much  do  you  grab  off  a  week?" 

SEVENTY-FIVE." 
"  You'll  draw  three  hundred  if  you  get  by. 
Quit  this  bunch  of  tramps  tomorrow  night, 
y'understand,  and  report  to  me  at  Culver  City 
on  Monday.  You  can  rejoin  the  unit  when  I'm 
through  with  you,and  that,"  said  Mr.Zoop,  as 
his  quick  eyes  noted  the  leaden  glaze  of  the 
theater  under  the  makeup,  "will  be  not  less 
than  four  weeks.  A  month  in  California  won't 
do  you  no  harm,  hey?" 

"A  month  in  the  sun!  Gee,  Mr.  Zoop, 
I  .  .  .  " 

"'Sail  right,"  said  the  president,  suddenly 
overcome  by  his  own  generosity.  "Well,  I  got 
to  go,  but  I'll  see  you  at  the  studio.  S'lonk." 
And  trailed  by  his  party,  he  waddled  down  the 
ramp  leading  to  the  mezzanine. 

"You're  wonderful,"  he  breathed  softly, 
and  was  gone. 

The  dazed  Mr.  McCorkle  managed  to  totter 
backstage  and  hunted  up  Molly,  to  whom  he 
broke  the  news  with  stuttering  eagerness. 
"It  isn't  like  leaving  you  altogether,"  he 
finished.  "I'll  hit  the  troupe  in  New  Orleans, 
or  thereabouts." 

"But  just  what  do  they  want  you  for?" 
asked  the  girl.  She  was  still  panting  a  bit  from 
the  exertion  of  dancing  and  her  curls  clustered 
damply  on  her  forehead.  "  I'm  so  glad,  Eddie, 
and  I  was  only  kidding  when  I  made  that  kick 
about  me  or  the  movies.  Tell  me  what  kind 
of  a  part  you'll  have." 

"I  didn't  have  time  to  ask  him,"  confessed 
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<ni  ^ODERN  women  are  fascinated  by  this  remarkably 
ZyVl.  inexpensive  beauty  aid  that  produces  such 
amazing  results. 

After  a  LINIT  Beauty  Bath,  there  is  left  on  the  skin  an 
even,  invisible  "coating"  of  LINIT  which  takes  the  place 
of  dusting  with  talcum  by  making  the  skin  smooth  and 
soft  immediately  after  drying  off.  This  light  LINIT 
powder  is  absolutely  harmless — does  not  clog  the  pores 
but  absorbs  perspiration  and  has  a  most  soothing 
effect  on  irritated  parts  of  the  skin. 

Cl^ERELY  dissolve  half  a  package  of 
QyVL  UNIT  in  the  tub,  bathe  in  the 
usual  way,  using  your  favorite  soap  —  and 
then  note  the  remarkable  effect  on  your  skin. 

Starch  from  Corn  is  the  main  ingredient  of  LINIT. 
Being  a  pure  vegetable  product,  it  contains  none  of  the 
mineral  properties  found  in  many  cosmetics  today. 
Doctors  and  dermatologists  who  realize  the  purity  and 
soothing  qualities  of  Starch  from  Corn  generally  rec- 
ommend it  for  the  tender  and  super-sensitive  skin  of 
young  babies. 

LINIT  is  sold  by  your  Grocer 
THE    BATHWAY    TO    A    SOFT,    SMOOTH    SKIX 
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used  now  the  world  over 

EVERY  day  over  a  million 
Feen-a-mints  are  sold  to 
ex-users  of  pills  and  salts — to 
men  and  women  everywhere 
who  have  come  to  trust  this 
marvelous  cleansing  method  of. 
relieving  constipation. 

Chew  it  like  delicious  mint 
gum.  By  chewing  you  release 
a  tasteless  new  laxative— nat- 
urally, gradually.  This  laxa- 
tive is  not  absorbed  by  the 
system,  like  ordinary  laxa- 
tives, but  passes  unchanged 
from  the  body  after  its  work 
is  done.  There  is  no  drugging 
of  the  system  or  habit-forming 
after-effect.  Laxative  action 
.  is  gentle,  thorough  and  re- 
freshing. 

Keep  Feen-a-mint  on  hand 
for  the  entire  family.  Chil- 
dren especially  enjoy  its  flavor. 
You  cannot  find  a  druggist 
who  does  not  sell  Feen-a- 
mint — with  full  approval,  too ! 

FEEN-A-MINT 

The  chewing  laxative 

HEALTH  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION    P-10 
113  N.  13th  St.,  Newark,  N.J. 
Please  send  free  samples  and  free  copy  of  "The 
Mysterious  35  Feet." 

Name— 


Address- 


Eddie,  "but  it  must  be  a  talking  short — you 
know,  those  entertaining  subjects  they  run 
before  the  feature.  I — I  guess  I  must  be  kind 
of  famous  for  them  to  want  me,  eh,  Molly?" 

"Why  not,  with  you  laying  them  in  the 
aisles  every  show?"  said  the  girl  loyally.  "A 
real  panic  if  e^•er  there  was  one!  Gosh,  I'll 
miss  you  worse  than  the  unit,  if  that's  possible." 

"They've  got  the  sweetest  tapper  in  the 
business  to  hold  'em  up,"  boasted  Mr.  Mc- 
Corkle,  kissing  her.  "And  what's  four 
weeks?" 

Outside  the  theater  Momma  struggled  into 
a  capacious  limousine  and  flopped  heavily  on 
the  cushions.  "So  that  niftick  tenor  you're 
goink  to  use  for  a  ringer,  ha?  Mark  mine 
words,  Abie,  double  rhymes  with  trouble." 

"Was  your  father  a  weather  forecaster," 
inquired  Mr.  Zoop,  "that  you  should  be  such 
a  pess — ,  a  pessi — ,  well,  anyhow,  a  sorehead?" 
He  dodged  a  blow,  then  groaned  with  anguish 
as  a  French  heel  ground  mercilessly  against  his 
little  toe.    "Ouch,  Momma;  not  in  public!" 

/^N  Monday  morning  the  taut  and  nervous 
^— 'Mr.  McCorkle  faced  a  microphone  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  and  favored  his  hearers 
with  a  cascade  of  golden  music.  The  monitor 
man  and  the  recording  engineer  showed 
cautious  enthusiasm,  waiting  for  the  verdict  of 
that  wrecker  of  hopes,  the  playback.  For 
seven  minutes  Eddie  gave  an  excellent  imita- 
tion of  the  well-known  lark  and  then  stopped,  a 
trifle  dismayed  at  the  unaccustomed  silence 
all  around  him.  The  monitor  man  called  the 
recording  chamber,  demanding  the  playback, 
and  a  moment  later  the  warm  tenor  was  issuing 
in  perfect  reproduction  from  a  loud  speaker. 
No  gasping,  none  of  the  "eeyah"  at  the  end  of 
every  line  so  beloved  of  the  mammy  singer  to 
hide  faulty  breathing;  nothing  but  a  sterUng 
performance. 

"Fine  work,  McCorkle,"  said  the  monitor 
man.    "I  never  heard  a  truer  job." 

"Thanks,"  murmured  Eddie  absently,  his 
mind  full  of  the  cheering  Saturday  night 
audiences.  This  picture  racket  certainly  was  a 
cold-blooded  one,  he  told  himself.  Perhaps 
that  was  why  he  felt  no  particular  sense  of 
triumph  as  he  was  escorted  to  Mr.  Zoop's 
office.    Well,  three  hundred  a  week  and — 

"This  boy  clicks  in  grand  style,  chief,"  said 
the  e.xpert  as  he  shoved  Eddie  ahead  of  him. 
"He's  the  big  shot  we've  been  waiting^for." 

"So  maybe  I'm  not  a  picker!"  beamed  Abie. 
"A  seat,  McCorkle,  and  give  me  a  listen.  We 
just  got  through  makink  Hubert  Mount- 
stephen's  latest  picture,  and  believe  me,  it's  a 
tear  jerker.  All  it  needs  is  you  to  make  it  his 
biggest  success." 

"  But  if  it's  finished,"  said  the  puzzled  Eddie, 
"how—?" 

Mr.  Zoop  leered  roguishly.  "The  action 
calls  for  Hubert  to  sink  four  sonks.  Ain't  that 
comical?" 

"Why?" 

"Because  he  can't  sink,"  chuckled  Abie, 
"and  until  you  popped  up  we  couldn't  find  a 
voice  to  suit  his  actink.  V'see,  we  held  out  the 
scenes  where  Hubert  is  supposed  to  sink,  but 
now  we  can  make  'em  as  soon  as  you  learn  the 
words.  Hubert  will  warble  in  dumb  show  and 
you'll  be  just  out  of  camera  range,  sinkink  into 
a  mike  with  that  classy  style  of  yours." 

"/"^OSH,"  faltered  Eddie,  "  I  had  an  idea  you 
^^wanted  me  to  make  a  talking  short. " 
"Later  you  can  make  a  couple,"  promised 
Mr.  Zoop,  who  had  overlooked  this  angle,  "but 
first,  we  got  to  shoot  in  them  sonks  so  as  we 
can  release  tliis  month.  It's  a  super  picture, 
see,  all  about  a  ballad  %\Titer  who  tears  off 
teary  tunes  even  without  beink  solicited. 
Beiiik  an  artist  he's  naturally  a  little  loose, 
y'understand,  but  no  matter  if  it's  bigamy, 
petty  larceny  or  stalling  the  landlord,  he  sinks 
his  way  out  of  it,  and  you  feel  really  sorry  for 
him,  he  smiles  so  pretty.  The  big  punch  comes 
when  he's  sittink  in  the  electric  chair  for 
chokink  his  third  wife,  when  what  does  he  do 
but  bust  out  with  a  heart  render,  and  the  at- 
tendants get  shaky.     The  governor,  who  is 


listenink  in  on  the  execution,  starts  sniffiink 
and — " 

"That's  powerful  stuff,"  enthused  Eddie. 
"I  can  see  why  you  want  a  voice  that'll  panic 
Mountstephen's  fans,  and  I'm  here  to  give  it 
to  you,  Mr.  Zoop." 

"The  stor>'  kind  of  grips  you,  hey?"  shouted 
Abie.  "Fine!  Well,  this  governor  is  played  by 
old  Grosvenor  Hoople,  and  Hoople  says, 
in  them  undertaker  tones  of  his,  'Who  am 
I  to  deprive  this  world  of  sonk?'  he  says, 
and  he  grabs  a  pen  and  writes  a  pardon. 
Then  Hubert  is  freed  to  find  the  girl  waitink, 
and  by  that  time  the  audience  a\t11  be  satu- 
rated." 

"Which  girl  is  it?"  asked  Eddie. 

"His  first  one — the  one  he  treated  the  worst, 
of  course,"  replied  Mr.  Zoop,  registering  sur- 
prise.   "That's  life." 

"WeU,"  said  the  little  tenor,  "where  can  I 
get  hold  of  these  songs?  I'd  like  to  get  my 
teeth  into  them  right  away." 

""DEGIN  tomorrow,"  advised  the  president. 
■'-'"Take  the  day  off  and  look  around  a  bit. 
Leave  the  sun  shine  on  you,  kid,  and  get  to 
sleep  early.  I  wish  I  could  go  with  you,  but 
I  got  to  watch  out  that  loafer  Ignatz  Yolk 
don't  beat  me  to  shakink  hands  with  some 
visitink  prince." 

Mr.  McCorkle  spent  the  afternoon  toasting 
himself  on  the  beach  at  Venice  and  wondering 
what  kind  of  a  liar  called  the  human  form 
divine.  In  the  evening  he  trotted  up  and  down 
Hollywood  Boulevard,  gawking  at  innocent 
tourists  and  peering  up  mysterious,  badly  lit 
side  streets.  Then,  having  engaged  a  room  at 
a  pea  green  hotel  of  Spanish  architecture,  he 
started  snoring  by  eleven  p.  m. 

The  remainder  of  the  week  was  devoted  to 
learning  the  songs,  working  with  Hubert 
Mountstephen's  excellent  pantomime  in  order 
to  get  the  proper  tempo,  and  the  making  of 
several  trial  records. 

Under  the  goading  of  the  director,  Eddie, 
whose  emotions  were  close  to  the  surface, 
began  to  feel  like  a  blood  brother  of  the  scape- 
grace hero,  and  his  work  improved  untU  one 
sunshiny  afternoon  he  put  over  the  first  three 
numbers  in  a  superlative  fashion  that  won  him 
salty  praise. 

"You're  making  the  part  sit  up  and  beg," 
beamed  Adams,  Ihe  director.  "What  you've 
got,  kid,  is  intuition,  and  for  the  love  of  Mike, 
don't  lose  it  over  night.  You're  in  character, 
so  stay  that  way !" 

"T  ISTEN, "  said  Eddie,  quivering  with  ex- 

•*— 'citement.  "Let  me  get  some  supper  and 
a  little  rest,  and  if  Hubert  is  willing  to  stay  on, 
I'll  finish  the  works  for  you  tonight." 

"You're  on!"  shouted  Adams,  and  two  hours 
later,  with  everything  ready,  he  threw  an  arm 
over  Eddie's  shoulders,  and  spoke  in  reverent 
tones.  "This  is  your  purple  moment,"  he  ad- 
vised. "The  big  scene  in  the  electric  chair,  and 
the  ballad  that  gives  the  picture  its  name: 
'Sing  a  Soothin'  Song.'  Stark,  raw  drama, 
my  boy.  I'll  probably  have  to  threaten  Hubert 
with  a  punch  in  the  nose  to  get  him  properly 
steamed  up,  but  not  you,  kid.  Keep  your  eye 
on  Hubert's  lips,  and  think  of  the  stemfaced 
warden,  the  twenty-four  witnesses  and  the 
light  slanting  through  the  barred  ■svindows. 
Tragedy!   Away  you  go!" 

The  stuffy  room  went  deathly  quiet  as  Mr. 
McCorkle  began  to  sing.  Several  stars,  drawn 
by  rumors  of  his  magic,  were  ranged  around 
the  walls,  watching  him  tensely.  Twenty  feet 
away  the  mournful  Mountstephen  WTithed  on 
the  little  black  chair,  mouthing  the  w-ords  as 
the  air  was  filled  with  a  passionate  lilt  that 
appealed  to  the  senses.  The  first  half  streamed 
into  the  microphone,  and  Eddie,  his  freckled 
face  twisted  into  a  mask  of  anxiety,  ended  his 
plea: 

"  When  the  darkness  falls  and  your  soft  voice  calls, 
Hclpin'  me  be  strong 
As  I  plod  along. 

Never  mind  the  hymns  as  the  tmlight  dims, 
Sing  a  soothin'  song 

For  me." 
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Silence.  The  listeners  stared  curiously  and 
coughed  uneasily.  Then  fervent  congratula- 
tions from  the  delighted  Hubert,  followed  by  a 
hoarse  croak  from  Rosie  Redpath.  "He  may 
be  funny  looking,  and  all  that,"  she  husked, 
"but  he's  an  artist.     A  real  one!" 

The  artist  turned  to  his  director  and  nego- 
tiated his  bashful  grin.  "It  sure  takes  it  out 
of  a  guy,  this  creative  racket,"  he  said  wist- 
fully. "How's  chances  for  a  hamburger 
sandwich?" 

"NTINE  blinding  searchlights  streaked  into 
■'■^  thevioletexpanseof  sky  directly  above  the 
Javanese  Theater  in  an  effort  to  notify  the 
cosmos  that  the  world  premie're  of  "Sing  a 
Soothin'  Song"  was  about  to  take  place. 
Inside  the  courtyard  stood  the  gladhanding 
manager,  flanked  by  a  brass  lunged  individual 
whose  duty  was  to  announce  the  stars  as  they 
were  uncrated  from  their  shining  motors.  Each 
luminary  expressed  his,  or  her,  individuality  by 
going  through  precisely  the  same  maneu\'ers, 
which  consisted  of  waving  coyly  at  the  crowd- 
ing Hollywood  peasants,  posing  awkwardly  for 
the  cameramen  in  the  lobby,  and  lisping 
gibberish  into  a  microphone  under  the  delu- 
sion that  the  world  was  flapping  an  attentive 
ear.  On  this  particular  night  the  radio  man 
had  forgotten  to  connect  the  wires,  but  nobody 
knew  the  difference. 

Into  the  theater  marched  Eddie  McCorkle, 
tanned,  tu.xedoed  and  with  the  wrinkles  ironed 
out  of  his  stomach  by  thirty  days  of  Imperial 
Valley  fruit  and  vegetables.  His  ticket  called 
for  a  seat  right  behind  the  famous  Carlos 
Cabrillo  and  his  wife,  whereupon  Mr.  Mc- 
Corkle swelled  pridefuUy  and  leaned  back  to 
watch  the  house  fill  up. 

Always  in  step  with  etiquette,  Mr.  Zoop  had 
reserved  sections  for  the  despised  Ignatz  Yolk 
and  the  ubiquitous  Blotts  Brothers  in  order 
that  they  should  swallow  a  full  portion  of 
Stupefaction's  newest  triumph.  The  orchestra 
was  jammed  with  screen  personahties. 

After  much  "impromptu"  ballyhoo,  all  of 
which  had  been  carefully  rehearsed,  the  picture 
unwound  its  talkative  story,  and  two  hours 
afterward  a  lachrymose  audience  bore  mute 
testimony  to  its  success.  On  went  the  lights 
and  out  ambled  Mr.  Zoop  to  begin  an  orgy  of 
introductions  that  were  as  unnecessary  as 
parsley. 

Hubert  Mountstephen,  summoned  from  the 
front  row,  mumbled  his  thanks  after  crackling 
applause,  to  which  Eddie  listened  knowingly. 
Too  polite,  he  decided;  none  of  the  steady 
undertone  he  was  accustomed  to  being 
awarded.  Joyce  Cleary,  the  victorious.  Rosie 
Redpath,  the  vanquished.  More  machine- 
made  appreciation.  Grosvenor  Hoople,  starchy 
with  dignity.  Some  minor  characters.  Director 
Adams  wearing  the  benign  smile  he'd  prac- 
ticed all  morning.  And  then  Mr.  McCorkle 
half  rose,  the  horrible  truth  transparent  as  a 
flapper  with  the  sun  behind  her.  They  were 
giving  him  the  runaround!  Anger  replaced 
astonishment  as  he  bounded  into  the  aisle. 


Ac 


[EY!"  he  yelled,  gesturing  frenziedly  at 
Voie.  "How  about  me?"  He  swung 
around  to  face  the  crowded  house.  "Listen, 
everybod}',  I'm  the  fellow — " 

A  sinewy  hand  sealed  his  mouth  as  Carlos 
Cabrillo,  absorbing  the  situation,  went  into 
action  to  save  the  sacred  name  of  Zoop.  Eddie 
felt  himself  propelled  to  the  deserted  lobby  and 
out  into  the  Boulevard. 

"Crab  the  show,  will  you?"  asked  Carlos, 
kicking  him  smartly  in  the  shins.  "Come  on, 
hop  into  that  cab  and  not  a  squawk  out  of  you, 
either.  You'll  camp  at  my  place  until  I  phone 
Abie."  He  bundled  his  quarry  into  a  cruising 
taxi,  gave  the  driver  a  Beverly  Hills  address 
and  settled  back  amusedly  as  his  cargo  stared 
morosely  at  the  floor. 

Later,  Mr.  Zoop,  in  a  lather  of  worry,  con- 
fronted his  singing  phantom.  "  For  why  did 
you  have  to  go  screechink  in  the  theayter?" 
he  demanded.  "Ain't  I  treated  you  good 
enough?  E.xplanations  we'll  have,  and  not 
next  week,  neither." 
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Quickly,  Easily,  at  a  few  cents  cost — you  can  have 
a  Real  Beauty  Shampoo  that  will  give  Your  Hair  a 
Loveliness,  quite  unobtainable  by  Ordinary  Washing. 


OU  CAN  SAVE  TIME,  expense  and 
_  inconvenience  by  adopting  this  simple 
method  of  beauty  shampooing  which  gives 
truly  professional  results  at  home. 

The  beauty  of  your  hair,  its  sparkle 
.  .  .  its  gloss  and  lustre  .  .  .  depends,  almost 
entirely,  upon  the  way  you  shampoo  it. 

A  thin,  oily  film,  or  coating,  is  constantly 
forming  on  the  hair.  If  allowed  to  remain, 
it  catches  the  dust  and  dirt — hides  the  life 
and  lustre — and  the  hair  then  becomes  dull 
and  unattractive. 

Only  thorough  shampooing  will  ...  re- 
move this  film  .  .  .  and  let  the  sparkle,  and 
rich,  natural .  .  .  color  tones  ...  of  the  hair 
show. 

Ordinary  washing  fails  to  satisfactorily 
remoN'e   this   film,  because  —  it  does  not 


clean  the  hair  properly. 

Besides — the  hair  cannot  stand  the 
harsh  effect  of  ordinary  soaps.  The  free 
alkali,  in  ordinary  soaps,  soon  dries  the 
scalp,  makes  the  hair  brittle  and  ruins  it. 

That  is  why  women,  by  the  thousands, 
who  value  beautiful  hair,  are  using 
Mulsified  Cocoanut  Oil  Shampoo.  It 
cleanses  so  thoroughly,  is  so  mild  and  so 
pure,  that  it  cannot  possibly  injure,  no 
matter  how  often  you  use  it. 

"^'ou  will  notice  the  difference  in  the 
appearance  of  your  hair  the  very  first  time 
you  use  Mulsified,  for  it  will  feel  so  de- 
lightfully clean,  and  be  so  soft,  silky,  and 
fresh-looking. 

Try  a  Mulsified  "Beauty  Shampoo"  and 
just  see  how  quickly  it  is  done.  See  how 
easy  your  hair  is  to  manage  and  how  lovely 
it  will  look.  See  it  sparkle — with  new  life, 
gloss  and  lustre. 

You  can  get  Mulsified  Cocoanut  Oil 
Shampoo  at  any  drug  store,  or  toilet  goods 
counter,  .  .  .  anywhere  in  the  world. 

—         Try  it  FREE 


Two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  of  Mulsified  in  a  glass  or 
pitcher  zvith  a  little  warm  water  added,  makes  an 
abundance  of.  . .  soft,  rich,  creamy  lather. .  .  which 
cleanses  thoroughly  and  rinses  out  easily,  removing 
with  it  every  particle  of  dust,  dirt  and  dandru^. 


THE  R.  L.  WATKINS  COMPANY 
1276  West  3rd  Street,  Cleveland 


29-M-7 


Please  send  me 
charges  paid. 


a   supply  of  "Mulsified'*   FREE,  all 
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iONIC 

for  the 

Inferiority 
^omplex^' 

T 

J.O  men  and  women 
who  overwork  and  worry,  there  comes 
a  time  when  nerves  rebel,  when  physi- 
cal energy  wanes,  when  enthusiasm 
and  "lovc'of-living"  fade.  Mental  de- 
pression is  then  pronounced  as  en- 
durance and  vigor  grow  less.  Even  a 
dangerous  "inferiority  complex"  may 
develop. 

Since  this  feeling  of  inability  is  a 
mental  state,  medicines  cannot  help 
directly.  Yet  scores  of  doctors  have 
recorded  clinical  experience  in  which 
FELLOWS' Syrup  has  been  of  marked 
service.  Replenishing  the  body's  vital 
mineral  elements,  it  has  quickened 
appetite,  eased  nerves,  and  restored 
the  chemical  balance  of  the  blood. 
Thus  it  has  induced  a  feeling  of  well- 
being  and  health  which  has  increased 
the  patient's  confidence  in  his  physi- 
cal power  and  mental  ability.  Such 
are  the  rewardsof  taking  this  fine  old 
tonic;  the  reasons  why  physicians  in 
58  countries  regularly  prescribe  it. 

FELLOWS'  Laxative  Tablets,  a  vege- 
table compound,  are  mild  and  effective. 


FELLOWS 
SYRUP 


"All  I  want  is  recognition!"  bawled  Mr. 
McCorkle.  "Me,  I'm  an  artist,  see?  So 
where  do  you  get  off  not  to  drag  me  up  on  the 
stage  with  the  rest  of  'em?  Why,  you  admit 
the  picture  was  a  flop  until  you  found  me." 

"A  skull  like  ivory,"  lamented  Abie,  "and 
not  so  good  lookink.  Listen,  diimhkopf,  did  I 
wise  up  the  public  on  this  double  racket  they'd 
laugh  instead  of  cry.  And  can  you  imagine 
how  phony  Wountstephen  would  seem  to  his 
admirers.  And  the  crickets!  Y'see,  Eddie, 
you'n  me,  we  got  a  sneakcret  between  us  for 
the  good  of  the  business." 

"TT  makes  rne  nothing  but  a  slave,"  com- 
-^plained  the  tenor.  "  Xo  justice  at  all.  It 
certainly  is  a  tough  break  for  me." 

Mr.  Zoop  eyed  him  an.xiously.  "When  you 
jumped  up,"  he  said,  "somebody  told  me  that 
bummer  Ignatz  Yolk  looked  pretty  inquisitive, 
and  I  can't  afford  to  have  him  makink  you  a 
proposition  to  squeal,  because  he'd  wire  the 
news  to  every  cricket  in  the  country.  You 
like  it  out  here,  don't  you?" 

"It's  heaven  on  earth,"  said  Mr.  McCorkle, 
with  the  blandness  of  a  real  estate  agent. 

"Then  I'll  let  you  make  two  talfcink  shorts, 
even  in  spite  of  that  mug  you  got,  and  besides 
that  you  can  stay  in  California  for  two  months 
longer  at  five  hundred  per  week.  It's  hush 
money,  but  it's  worth  it,  or  may  the  Watch 
and  Ward  Society  put  the  blocks  to  me.  Now 
tell  me  I'm  bighearted  or  yet  a  sucker." 

"You're  a  white  man,"  said  Eddie  earnestly. 
"I'm  not  thinking  of  gouging  you,  and  I  see 
your  angle,  all  right.  It  just  set  me  crazy  to 
hear  the  applause  and  not  get  any  of  it  myself. 
I'll  be  glad  to  do  the  shorts,  but  outside  of  that 
I  don't  want  a  thing,  although  it  wouldn't  be  a 
hardship  to  settle  out  here." 

"You  saved  the  picture,"  insisted  the  presi- 
dent, "and  I  guess  a  little  holidaywon't  break 
me.  Also,  maybe  I  can  use  you  in  the  future 
because  I  got  now  a  couple  composers  on  the 
staff,  and  who  can  tell  when  they'll  turn  a 
snatch  of  opera  into  a  popular  song." 

SO  Mr.  McCorkle,  after  writing  his  weekly 
letter  to  the  now  far  distant  Molly,  remained 
in  the  enchanted  suburb  to  pursue  the  life  of 
the  legendary  Riley.  His  first  day  at  the 
studio  consisted  of  two  hours'  practice  for  the 
shorts  and  then,  ambling  into  the  sunshine,  he 
collided  with  the  perfumed  person  of  Rosie 
Redpath. 

"I  was  just  on  my  way  to  you,"  she 
throbbed.  "Oh,  Mr.  McCorkle,  will  you 
please  help  rae?" 

"There's  only  one  answer,"  said  the  tenor, 
noting  the  shadows  under  her  well  publicized 
eyes.    "What  can  I  do?" 

"I  want  to  be  soothed,"  murmured  Rosie, 
drawing  closer. 

"G — Gee,"  stuttered  the  amazed  Eddie,  "I 
— I'm  one  of  your  admirers,  all  right,  but 
I've  got  a  girl  of  my  own.  It  wouldn't  be 
fair  to — " 

Rosie  flashed  him  an  amused  glance. 
"You've  been  reading  too  many  tabloids,"  she 
tinkled.  "I've  been  allotted  a  new  picture, 
Mr.  McCorkle,  and  I've  got  to  do  a  lot  of 
dancing  in  it  because  I'm  supposed  to  be  a 
Broadway  soubrette.    It's  got  me  worried." 

"What  for?  You're  three  times  more  alive 
than  those  washed-out  stage  people." 

"But  I  can't  hoof  worth  a  cent,"  pouted 
Rosie,  "and  I'll  have  to  take  lessons  every  day 
until  I'm  good  enough.  That's  going  to  be 
nerve  racking,  let  alone  doing  the  ordinary 
picture  work,  so  what  I  want  is  for  you  to  sing 
to  me  in  the  evenings.  I'll  pay  you  a  hundred 
a  week,  and  it'll  do  me  more  good  than  any 
doctor,  because  your  voice  is  a  positive  cure. 
Besides,  you're  a  homely  little  chap  and  I'd 
feel  safe  with  you." 

Eddie  drew  an  ecstatic  breath.  "Leaving 
my  girl  aside,  Miss  Redpath,  you  always  were 
my  weakness,  but  it  won't  be  my  fault  if  I 
don't  strengthen  you." 

One  month  later  the  blase  Mr.  McCorkle 
entered  the  Redpath  mansion  in  Beverly  Hills, 
strolled  through  to  the  cool  patio  and  gloomily 


contemplated  the  glittering  little  fountain  in 
the  center. 

California  had  done  well  by  "The  Smiling 
Singer  of  Sad  Songs."  Ten  pounds  in  weight 
and  si.K  hundred  weekly  had  given  him  a  poise 
hitherto  lacking.  A  full  measure  of  artistry  had 
been  given  to  the  creation  of  two  talking  epics, 
whose  only  handicap  lay  in  his  peculiar  style  of 
beauty.  The  rest  of  the  time  had  been  spent 
inhahng  the  fragrance  of  the  lotus.  Long, 
languorous  days  at  the  shore  or  on  the  cliffs  at 
Catalina.  Gazing  down  on  mile  deep  orange 
groves,  from  a  cleft  in  the  high  Sierras  or  watch- 
ing ( he  sunset  vanish  into  Asia,  from  a  Monterey 
garden.  Yet,  like  the  individual  who  imbibes 
recklessly  of  Tia  Juana  beer,  he  was  conscious 
of  a  vague  unrest. 

"  I  thought  you'd  never  get  here,"  said  Rosie 
plaintively,  from  where  she  reclined  in  shim- 
mering blue  chiffon.  "It's  been  an  awful  day, 
Eddie,  and  .A.dams  has  about  decided  that  my 
dancing's  too  slipshod.  Damn  all  sound  pic- 
tures, anyhow !  I'm  an  actress,  not  a  hard  shoe 
peace  disturber." 

"S'too  bad,"  muttered  Eddie.  "Well, 
what'llitbe?" 

"Let's  have  'Don't  You  Mind  It,  Honey'," 
breathed  Rosie,  "and  then  any  you  like,  pro- 
viding you  finish  with  'Soothin'  Song.'  You're 
such  a  comfort  with  that  velvet  voice,  Eddie." 

"Yeah?"  said  the  tenor  with  sudden  irrita- 
bility. "Then  why  couldn't  you  give  a  guy  a 
little  applause  once  in  a  while?" 

"Don't  you  shout  at  me,"  flared  Miss  Red- 
path.  "I'm  not  paying  you  for  that."  Then 
she  smiled  placatingly.  "You  want  to  remem- 
ber I'm  pretty  nearly  as  jumpy  as  a  week-ender 
in  Montreal,  and  when  this  tintype  is  finished 
I'm  going  home  to  St.  Louis  for  a  rest." 

CT.  LOUIS!  Mr.  McCorkle  embarked  upon  a 
'-'dreamy  voyage  as  mechanically  he  began  to 
sing.  A  good  town  if  you  didn't  strike  it  in 
summer — and  this  was  October.  The  Ambas- 
sador was  a  swell  house.  Good  audiences, 
too,  who  weren't  afraid  to  let  a  fellow  know 
when  they  liked  him.  Nobody  sat  on  their 
hands  in  St.  Louis.  .  .  . 

"  You've  certainly  got  a  weepy  blend  to  your 
notes  this  evening,"  remarked  Rosie,  yawning 
with  inelegant  comfort.  "I  feel  all  smoothed 
down  already."  She  closed  her  pansy  eyes  and 
lay  there  serenely,  a  perfectly  rounded, 
fastidious  bit  of  loveliness,  cool  and  aloof  as  the 
Montana  Rockies. 

Mr.  McCorkle  regarded  her  with  the  detach- 
ment of  a  connoisseur.  Rosie  was  a  queen,  he 
told  himself,  but  she  was  too  much  like  Cali- 
fornia. Too  soft  and  colorful.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  Molly,  who  was  bowing  off 
at  the  Hippodrome  in  Buffalo.  She'd  be  tired 
and  overheated,  and  maybe  that  tendon  in 
her  left  ankle  needed  rubbing  again.     She — 

SUDDENLY  he  heard  himself  addressing 
the  star.  "I'll  bet  you've  never  perspired 
in  your  life,"  said  his  accusing  voice. 

jliss  Redpath  sat  bolt  upright.  "Have  you 
gone  crazy?"  she  said  sharply,  "or  are  you  just 
cracking  wise,  like  all  the  rest  of  thegiligaloos?" 

"It  just  slipped  out,"  apologized  Eddie, 
instantly  contrite.  "You  wouldn't  under- 
stand, even  if  I  told  you,  but  on  the  level,  I 
didn't  mean  anything  fresh.  Listen,  Rosie, 
when  you  hear  'Soothin'  Song'  now,  it's  going 
to  be  for  the  last  time.  I — I'm  leaving  to- 
morrow." 

"As  suddenly  as  that.  I'll  miss  you  a  lot, 
Eddie." 

"That's  the  way  things  grip  a  guy,"  says 
Mr.  McCorkle.  ".\11  at  once,  like  the  barber's 
itch.  Perhaps  Abie  will  bring  me  back  if 
Hubert  has  to  do  any  more  warbUng,  but  it's  so 
long  for  a  while."  .And  lifting  his  head  happily 
toward  the  east,  his  voice  swelled  softly  into 
the  melody  that  had  saved  the  skidding  Hubert 
from  the  discard. 

Fi\e  days  later  he  threaded  his  way  through 
Boston's  crooked  thoroughfares,  emerged  on 
Tremont  Street  and  galloped  eagerly  along  to 
the  Metropolitan,  just  in  time  for  Monday 
morning  rehearsal.    Electricians  were  stacking 
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letters  in  the  canopy  announcing  the  arrival 
of  "Dark  Brown  Blues."  The  October  air  had 
a  bracing  tang  to  it  and  the  shadowy  alley 
looked  like  the  passageway  to  heart's  desire. 

Inside  the  theater  he  buttonholed  the  unit 
manager.  "Joe,"  he  whispered,  "has  Molly 
come  in  yet?  I  wired  her  to  Buffalo  that  I'd 
join  the  troupe  here  and — " 

"Well,  I'llbeanuncouthname!"  shouted  the 
manager.  "  So  it  was  you  who  wired  her,  hey? 
I  just  turned  it  back  to  the  Western  Union  and 
told  'em  to  forward  it.  Haw,  haw.  This  is  rich !" 

Eddie  began  to  tremble.  "Why,  Joe,"  he 
quavered.    "Is  Molly  ill?    Is — " 

"She  never  was  better,"  boomed  the  man- 
ager. "Why,  you  dizzy  ape,  you  passed  one 
another  somewhere  in  the  West!  She's  gone 
out  to  these  here  Stupefaction  Pictures  to 
double  for  some  dumbbell  star's  dancing  legs. 
And  maybe  Molly's  triple  taps  won't  come 
through  the  old  'mike'  like  a  bailiff  rapping  for 
order.    Boy,  she'll  panic  'em !" 

■\yf R.  McCORKLE  walked  absently  to  the 
■^ ''■^center  of  the  stage  and  gazed  interestedly 
at  the  barren  house.  Four  thousand  seats,  he 
mused.  Four  shows  a  day.  The  sense  of  power 
to  sway  those  dim,  white  blurs  of  upturned 
faces;  then  the  applause,  coming  across  to  him 
with  that  deep,  steady  thrumming  that  sounds 
like  nothing  else  on  earth.  Food  and  drink! 
He  grinned  nerx-ously,  restless  for  the  matinee. 

"Say,"  remarked  Joe,  "for  a  guy  who'slost 
his  giri,  I  must  say  you  certainly  take  it  easy. 
Did  you  grab  off  something  you  liked  better 
out  in  California?" 

Eddie's  smile  grew  broader  as  he  shook  his 
carroty  head.  "All  I  did  was  sing  soothin' 
songs  in  dear  old  HoUyAvood."  he  said,  "and 
that's  why  I'm  not  worrying  about  Molly. 
She'll  be  back,  Joe.  Us  artists — we've  got  our 
pride." 


Temperamental  ? 
Yes!   What  of  It? 

1  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  59  ] 

She  is  not  like  volatile  Mae  Murray.  Mae, 
who  has  driven  e.xecutives  to  cutting  paper 
dolls  in  an  hour! 

"Temperament  is  spirit,"  says  Mae.  "It 
is  like  the  sea.  And  W-ho  knows  when  the  sea 
will  be  angry,  when  gay,  when  quiet?  Who 
knows  when  an  actress  will  be  all  of  these 
things  and  more? 

"I  know  what  the  public  wants  of  me.  I 
know  they  want  illusion  and  brilliance  and 
tinsel.  During  the  making  of  'The  Merry 
Widow'  they  wanted  to  put  me  in  horrid 
clothes.  After  arguing  to  no  avail,  I  used  the 
only  whip  I  had,  which  was,  'Very  well,  then, 
I  won't  come  to  the  studio.  Then  I  won't  do 
my  work  for  you.'  But  I  ha\-e  real  tempera- 
ment and  am  glad  of  it.  In  Europe  they  want 
their  actors  to  have  it.  It  is  that  very  thing 
that  has  made  the  pubhc  like  me." 

JOSEPH  SCHILDKRAUT  is  another  who 
•'admits  the  charge. 

"Certainly  I'm  full  of  temperament,"  he 
said.  "I  display  it  whenever  the  occasion 
demands  and  it's  worked  out  to  my  advantage. 
All  artists  have  it.  I'm  conceited,  too.  All 
artists  are,  whether  they  admit  it  or  not. 
Temperament  is  needed  in  one's  work;  other- 
wise the  fire  and  vivacity  that  stamp  a  screen 
star's  performance  would  be  lacking.  The 
pubhc  understands  temperament,  so  do  the 
producers,  but  the  latter  are  unwilling  to 
admit  it." 

On  the  whole,  temperament  is  a  term  applied 
to  any  poor  actor  who  gets  into  a  mood  (as 
we  all  do)  or  who  has  ideals  (as  most  of  us 
have)  or  who  grows  cross  simply  because  it's 
loo  hot  or  too  cold  or  not  hot  enough  or  not 
cold  enough.     And  don't  we  all? 


WHAT    IS    THE    VITAL    NEED 
OF    LOVELY    SKINS    TODAY? 


PRACTICALLY  everyone,  sooner  or 
later,  is  troubled  by  enlarged 
pores  and  coarse-textured  skin,  yet 
until  recently  no  one  preparation  had 
been  evolved  which  could  be  used 
on  e^'ery  type  of  skin  for  refining  its 
te.xture.  There  were  preparations  in- 
tended for  that  purpose,  but  if  used 
often  enough  to  be  effective  they 
were  entirely  too  drying  except  for 
very  oily  skins.  Moreover,  they  con- 
tained no  cleansing  properties,  and 
perfect  cleanjiness  is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  refining  the  skin  .  .  .  partic- 
ularly in  these  dusty  modern  days. 
Exquisite  cleanliness,  freshness 
and  clear  line  texture  are  the  greatest 
beauties  any  complexion  can  pos- 
sess—  and  yet  no  one  preparation 
had   been   created    that   would    as- 


sure this  loveliness  to  every  woman. 

But  now  there  /.$  such  a  prepa- 
ration! It  is  called  Texture  Lotion. 

Dorothy  Gray  Te.xture  Lotion 
will  actually  refine  the  te.xture  of 
even  the  coarsest  skin,  and  it  can 
be  used  daily  on  every  type  of  skin. 
Moreover,  it  cleanses  superbly.  Be- 
sides that,  it  removes  the  last  lin- 
gering suggestion  of  greasiness  after 
any  sort  of  facial  cream  has  been 
used.  It  leaves  your  skin  cool,  re- 
freshed, tingling  and  gloriously  alive! 

Texture  lotion  is  a  lightly  scented 
liipiid,  in  color  the  faint  orchid  of 
young  lilacs. You  will  lind  it  at  smart 
shops  everywhere  and  at  the  Dorothy 
Gray  salons.  Its  price  is  surprisingly 
moderate;  there  is  a  one  dollar  size 
and  a  much  larger  two  dollar  bottle. 
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'  I'm  SO  thrilled!"  she  exclaimed.  "You  see 
I  never  met  anybody  before,  who  had  anything 
to  do  with  pictures." 

"You  don't  live  around  here  then?" 

"No,  I'm  from  Illinois — just  out  here  for  a 
motor  trip  with  some  friends." 

"Oh,  I  see — a  society  girl." 

"You  might  call  it  that,"  answered  Eileen. 

".Are  you  nith  anybody  this  afternoon?" 

"No.  The  Kingston-Smiths — those  are  the 
friends  who  brought  me  on  the  motor  trip — 
were  tired  today,  so  they  got  me  a  card  to  the 
Beach  Club.  They're  so  sweet  and  polite  and 
I  am  too — we  really  needed  an  afternoon  off 
from  each  other." 

"C.'^Y,"  cried  Jerry  suddenly,  "would  you 

'-'mind  awfully  going  back  to  Margalo's  with 
me  for  a  bit?  You  don't  know  what  a  relief  it 
is  to  be  with  someone  who  doesn't  know  a 
thing  about  pictures.  I've  got  a  lot  on  my 
mind  this  afternoon — that's  why  I  left  the 
party  to  go  out  swimming  by  myself.  If  I  had 
to  talk  shop  with  anyone,  I'd  bust  right  up  in 
smoke." 

"But  Margalo — would  she  want  me,  a  per- 
fect stranger?" 

"Jly  dear  girl,  half  the  guests  at  her  party 
are  perfect  strangers  to  her.  She's  got  a  yen 
for  society  people  any%vay.  Come  on.  You 
can  help  me  carry  the  horse  back." 

So  in  tandem  formation,  bearing  the  horse 
like  a  corpse  rescued  from  the  sea,  they  marched 
across  the  sands  and  up  a  little  staircase  that 
surmounted  the  great  white  wall  of  Margalo's 
beach  shack. 

Inside  was  Paradise!  A  dainty  jewel  of  a 
green  marble  swimming  pool  was  spanned  by 
an  ornate  sculptured  bridge.  There  were  gaily 
colored  beach  umbrellas  and  wicker  chairs  of 
marvelous  size,  shaped  to  fit  every  possible 
angle  of  a  fatigued  body.  Strewn  around  the 
pool  were  two  or  three  more  rubber  horses, 
huge  bright  colored  balls  and  a  tiny  inflated 
boat  with  a  carved  paddle. 

.\nd  the  guests!     Eileen  decided  she  had 


never  seen  so  many  beautiful  girls  and  hand- 
some men.  She  recognized  many  of  them — ■ 
idols,  whose  romantic  struggles  to  fame  and 
riches  she  had  followed  in  fan  magazines. 

.\  golden  blonde  in  bright  blue  beach  pajamas 
disengaged  herself  from  the  crowd. 

"Jerry  Wilton!  We'd  begun  to  think  you'd 
been  drowned.  Jack  Gilbert  was  all  for  getting 
up  a  party  to  keep  anyone  from  rescuing  you. 
How  about  it,  Jack?" 

A  lithe  back,  stretched  on  the  sand,  wriggled 
slightly. 

"Nothing  to  it.  Browning's  too  good  for 
any  director." 

Jerry  picked  up  a  huge  rubber  ball  and 
bounced  it  accurately  off  the  curly  black  head, 
then  turned  to  his  hostess — 

"Margalo,  want  you  to  meet  a  great  friend 
of  mine.    Miss — " 

"O'Hara,"  prompted  Eileen. 

"Miss  O'Hara.  She's  a  society  girl,"  he 
added  in  explanation. 

Margalo  held  out  a  warm  and  friendly  hand. 
"  So  glad  to  see  you.  The  party's  sort  of  dying 
on  its  feet,"  she  added  apologetically.  "But 
I'll  leave  it  to  Jerry  to  give  you  a  good  time." 

A  ND  Jerry  did.  Why,  it  made  Eileen  happy 
■^  *-just  to  be  with  him.  He  was  such  a  big, 
overgrown  boy.  And  yet  how  dominating! 
How  he  teased,  flattered,  strutted!  Eileen 
could  see  that  he  was  a  leader,  even  in  this 
gathering  of  leaders.  Then  suddenly,  in  the 
midst  of  a  hilarious  game  of  progressive  ping 
pong,  he  took  her  hand. 

"Come  here,"  he  said.  "I  w^ant  to  talk  to 
you,"  as  he  led  her  to  a  little  balcony,  hung  mi- 
raculously out  over  the  sea,  its  framework  a 
wonderful  piece  of  intricate  carving  that  Jerry 
said  Margalo  had  imported  from  some  Venetian 
palace.  Before  them  was  flung  the  Pacific, 
blue  and  translucent,  embraced  in  the  curving 
arm  of  Santa  Monica  Bay. 

A  tray  with  two  frosted  glasses  and  a  bowi  of 
freshly  cut  limes  was  brought  by  a  silent 
servant,  who  silently  departed.    They  drank. 


Gary  Cooper,  as  "The  Virginian,"  is  a-swingin'   along  the  lonely 

trail  singing  a  range  song  to  his  little  pinto  boss,  and  the  faithful 

outdoor  microphone,  swung  on  a  crane  above  bis  head,  catches  it 

all — even  the  protests  of  the  little  pinto  boss 
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Then  Jerry  came  very  close  to  her.  She 
thought  he  was  Koinn  to  make  love  and  ^vith  a 
Httle  shiver  of  fear  she  suddenly  realized  that 
if  he  did,  she  would  let  him. 

But  instead,  he  just  tool;  her  hand  and  began 
to  tallc.  If  Eileen  had  only  known  it,  this  was 
the  real  reason  he  had  brought  her  to  the  party. 
He  was  in  that  frame  of  mind,  known  to  all 
creative  workers,  where  it  was  desperately 
necessary  for  him  to  talk  about  himself. 

.■\nd  talking  about  yourself  is  just  the  one 
thing  you  mustn't  do  in  a  gathering  of  picture 
people,  that  is,  if  you  «ish  to  keep  the  reputa- 
tion and  popularity  that  Jerry  Wilton  had.  So 
when  on  the  beach  she  had  listened  so  sweetly 
with  her  wide,  admiring  blue  eyes,  she  had 
seemed  what  a  not  too  educated  producer  once 
called  "Moma  from  Heaven." 

"pOR  a  solid  hour  Jerry  talked.  By  the  time 
■*-  he  was  through,  Eileen  had  heard  all  about 
his  achievements,  past  and  present,  his  plans 
for  the  future,  his  first  talkie  that  he  was  start- 
ing production  on  tomorrow — the  talkie  that 
was  to  make  him  a  leader  of  the  new  art  as  he 
had  been  of  the  old. 

There  was  no  guile  behind  her  admiring  in- 
terest. It  was  all  so  new,  so  fascinating 
to  her.  She  couldn't  help  comparing  Jerry 
Wilton  with  the  men  she  had  known,  nice  men, 
always  doing  the  expected  things,  following  the 
furrows  that  someone  else  had  plowed  out  for 
themi.  Gary  Owens,  for  instance,  the  banker's 
son,  whom  everybody,  including  Eileen,  ex- 
pected would  some  day  marry  her. 

No,  Eileen  had  never  met  such  a  man  and 
Jerry  had  never  encountered  such  a  listener. 
Finally,  the  hard  knots  smoothed  out  of  his 
mind,  his  soul  at  ease,  he  heaved  a  great  sigh 
and  stopped  talking.  Lazily,  he  reached  for 
Eileen's  hand  and  patted  it.  "  Eileen  O'Donald, 
you're  wonderful,"  he  murmured. 

"My  name's  O'Hara,"  she  corrected  gently. 

"I  don't  care  what  your  name  is.  You're 
wonderful,  Eileen,  and  I've  fallen  for  yoy — 
hard.  You're  the  first  man  or  woman  I've 
been  able  to  stand  around  me  for  more  than 
five  minutes.  I've  been  so  nervous  and  jumpy. 
You're  like  those  purple  mountains  I  often 
motor  out  to  whenlget  theheebe-jeebes — lying 
in  quiet  stateliness  under  the  sun." 

He  paused  and  held  up  his  hand  for  silence 
as  he  searched  for  similes.  He  liked  to  invent 
them.  Some  critic  had  said  he  had  a  genius  for 
them.  "You're  like  a  stained  glass  window  in 
a  cathedral — cool  and  beautiful  and  soothing. 
You  rest  me  like  that  line  of  Kipling's, 'Asleep 
in  the  arms  of  the  slow  swinging  seas.'  " 

She  made  a  grimace.  "I  make  you  sleepy? 
That's  a  doubtful  compliment." 


"■TNON'T  be  fresh, 
-'-^her.    "I  mean  it. 


His  arm  curved  around 
Eileen  darling.  Good 
Lordy,  you  don't  know  what  a  director  has  to 
put  up  with  from  girls  out  here!  They're 
always  making  a  play  for  you.  Oh,  they're 
beautiful  and  smart  all  right,  but  you  get  to 
know  all  the  tricks  in  time.  Beneath  all  their 
vamping,  flirting,  kidding,  there's  always  the 
same  refrain,  I-want-a-job — I-want-a-job!" 

"But  suppose  I  wanted  a  job?"  A  daring, 
incredible  idea  had  suddenly  come  to  Eileen. 
Jerry  glanced  up.  A  faint,  almost  impercepti- 
ble shadow  crossed  his  face.  A  second  later  it 
was  gone  and  he  was  smiting  with  his  old 
exuberance. 

"  You'd  get  it,  of  course!  But  what's  the  use 
of  talking?  You  society  girls  are  always  raving 
about  going  into  pictures,  but  you  never  mean 
it." 

"Well,  I  mean  it,"  said  Eileen.  She  was  sur- 
prised at  her  own  earnestness.  "I  really  mean 
it.    Do  you  think  I'd  screen?" 

"Like  a  million  dollars!  That  sleek  curl  of 
your  black  hair — it's  like  carved  ebony — your 
profile's  pure  aristocrat — and  your  voice,  so 
cool  and  deep!  Why  you  were  just  made  for 
the  talkies!" 

"Will  you  give  me  a  chance?" 

"  Say,  will  I !  That  part  of  Lisbeth — you 
know,  in  the  story  I  was  telling  you.  It  might 
have  been  written  for  you!"    Jerry's  voice  was 
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TUSST 


Forest  greens,  Venetian  reds, 
and  browns  from  taffy  Han  to  rich  tobacco  shades — these  are  the  autumn  colors 
important  to  the  Parisian  couturier  and  the  smart  American  woman.  And  she 
who  is  truly  wise  knows  that  the  perfect  ensemble  is  one  where  clothes  and 
cosmetiques  make  subtle  color  harmony.  She  chooses  the  lipstick  for  her  costume  as 
carefully  as  she  chooses  the  hat.  Most  often  she  selects  Lipstick  Tussyjor  it 
may  be  had  in  different  shades  for  different  frocks . .  .for  every  time  of  day.  It 
is  a  miracle  of  smoothness  and  delicacy,  of  fragile  fragrance.  And  its  case  of 
colorful  galalithe  makes  it  a  proud  accessory  for  the  smartest  handbag.  Besides 
. . .  Lipstick  Tussy  comes  from  France,  from  Lesquendieu  —  Europe's  greatest 
maker  of  cosmetiques  for  more  than  a  century. 


LIPSTICK  TUSSY  may  be  obtained  at  your  favorite 
i  shop.  There,  too,  you  will  find  the  imported  creams, 
lotions,  paste  rouges  and  cream  rouges  that  have  made 
famous  the  name  of  Lesquendieu.  Won't  you  let  us  send 
you  die  fascinating  booklet  on  make-up,  "Cosmetiques 
Lesquendieu";  Just  write  to  J.  Lesquendieu,  Inc.,  68 j 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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so  hearty  and  reassuring.  It  made  you  feel 
good  just  to  listen  to  him — gave  you  confidence 
and  courage.    Eileen  leaned  toward  him. 

"Oh,  it's  all  too  wonderful!"  she  cried. 

"You're  the  wonderful  one.  Great  luck  my 
m^eeting  you."  He  caught  her  hand,  pressed 
it  and  pulled  her  to  her  feet.  "  Toughluck  that 
I  have  to  tear  myself  away.  Tennis  date  with 
Silvermarsh,  my  producer.  In  the  picture 
game,  it's  always  business  before  pleasure,  you 
know." 


BATHASWEET 


Make  your  Bath 
a  Beauty 
Treatment 


TRY  IT  FREE 

There  was  a  time  wKen  a  bath  was  just  a 
bath.  Now  it  is  much  more.  Just  a  sprinkle 
of  Bathasweet  and  your  daily  tubbing  be- 
comes a  veritable  beauty  treatment.  Not 
only  is  the  water  made  fragrant  as  a  flower 
garden,  but  it  gains  a  delightful  softness. 
It  washes  deep  into  the  pores,  dissolves 
the  secretions  of  the  skin  and  leaves  about 
you  an  indefinable,  almost  scentless  fra- 
grance that  lingers  all  day  long.  Your 
skin  is  stimulated  to  more  radiant  health; 
many  blemishes  disappear;  and  an  air  of 
springtime  daintiness  becomes  an  insep- 
arable part  of  your  personality.  No  charm 
is  more  in  keeping  with  modern  ideas  of 
femininity. 

The  best  indication  of  how  Bathasweet  ac- 
complishes its  remarkable  results  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that,  if  properly  used,  the 
Bathasweet  bath  leaves  no  sticky  "ring" 
around  the  tub.  Instead  it  holds  soap  and 
dirt  in  solution,  so  that  they  cannot  wash 
back  into  the  pores. 

BATHASWEET  is  so  inexpensive.  25c,  50c, 
$1.00  and  $1.50  at  all  drug  and  department  stores. 


FREE 


A  can  sent  free  if  you  mail 
this    coupon    with    name 

and  address  to  C.  S.  Welch  Co.,  Dept. 

P.  J.  1907  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 


"T'VE  got  to  be  going  myself, 

.*-miirklv_      **Thp     l\in(r<;ton-Rrr 


said  Eileen 

quickly.  "The  Kingston-Smiths  will  be 
wondering  what  has  become  of  me.  You  really 
meant  what  you  said  about  the  job?  It's  a 
promise?" 

"Sure!"  he  boomed.  "It'sapromise.  Come 
around  to  see  me  at  the  studio." 

"Tomorrow?" 

"Any  time.  Just  say  you're  a  friend  of 
Jerry  Wilton's."  Then  as  he  looked  down  at 
lier  uplifted  face  and  eyes  moist  with  speech- 
less gratitude,  his  voice  became  more  tender, 
"Gee,  you're  a  sweet  kid,  Eileen  O'Neil — " 

"My  name's  not — "  she  began,  but  was  sud- 
denly checked,  because  he  pulled  her  towards 
him  and  kissed  her  on  the  lips — a  kiss,  such  as 
she  had  never  received  in  all  her  life — so 
impersonal  it  was  and  yet  so  vibrant  with  the 
warm  surging  vitality  of  the  man. 

Eileen  bade  adieu  to  her  hostess,  climbed 
back  onto  the  sands  and  strode  happily  towards 
the  Beach  Club.  What  a  contrast  to  her  bored, 
aimless  stroll  along  the  selfsame  sands  before 
she  had  encountered  that  horse!  Now  her 
heart  was  leaping  high,  like  the  charging  waves 
themselves. 

Now  that  she  saw  escape  before  her,  she 
realized  what  a  bound,  depressing  life  hers  had 
been.  Trj'ing  with  her  lady  mother  to  stretch 
that  most  inelastic  of  all  inelasticities, — a 
govenm:ient  pension.  Living  on  the  wTong 
side  of  the  railroad  tracks.  Having  people  nice 
to  her  when  she  could  never  be  sure  whether  it 
was  due  to  her  own  charm  or  the  memorj'  of 
her  revered  soldier  father. 

Well,  that  was  all  over.  She  would  never 
have  to  go  to  another  party  where  she  felt 
she  was  invited  only  because  the  hostess  was 
anxious  to  do  something  "nice  for  Col. 
O'Hara's  daughter."  She  would  be  free  and 
rich  like  those  girls  at  Margalo's  party.  She 
would  be  able  to  do  things  for  her  mother.  And 
— she  blushed  as  she  realized  how  much  it 
meant  to  her — she  would  be  living  in  the  same 
town  with  Jerrj'  Wilton. 

After  dinner,  she  had  it  out  with  the  King- 
ston-Smiths. They  were  perfectly  polite  about 
it.  Of  course,  if  Eileen  did  not  wish  to  con- 
tinue the  trip  with  them — ?  Oh,  it  wasn't  that, 
Eileen  assured  them,  but  this  marvelous  oppor- 
tunity to  break  into  pictures.  Mrs.  Kingston- 
Smith's  thin  lips  compressed  themselves  into  a 
line  still  thinner. 

Marvelous  opportunity,  indeed!  What  would 
Eileen's  mother  say?  And  Gary  Owens? 
Would  he  approve? 

"T  DON'T  give  a  dam  whether  he  does  or 
-*•  not,' '  was  on  the  tip  of  Eileen's  tongue,  but 
she  only  breathed  gently  that  Gary  Owens 
really  had  no  claim  on  her  and  as  for  her 
mother,  why  she  was  thinking  mostly  of  her 
mother — the  things  she  could  do  for  her. 
Surely  the  Kingston-Smiths  could  understand? 

But  the  Kingston-Smiths  could  not  or  would 
not  and  after  a  frosty  interval,  it  was  finally 
arranged  that  they  should  continue  their  tour 
the  next  day  while  Eileen  remained  in  some 
comfortable  and  respectable  apartment  which 
Mrs.  Kingston-Smith  would  look  up  for  her  in 
the  morning. 

The  next  day,  when  the  big  limousine  finally 
rolled  away,  Eileen  experienced  a  Uttle  sinking 
of  the  heart.  The  month's  rent  in  advance  for 
the  apartment  in  which  Mrs.  Kingston-Smith 
had  installed  her,  had  absorbed  most  of  her 
"P.P." 

The  "P.  P.,"  or  Pride  Fund,  had  been 
Eileen's  most  precious  possession.  Through 
long  years,  by  the  most  brilliant  economies,  by 


DANDRUFF 

A  Sure  Way  to  End  It 

There  is  one  sure  way  that  never  fails  to  re- 
move dandruff  completely,  and  that  is  to  dissolve 
it.  Then  you  destroy  it  entirely.  To  do  this, 
just  apply  a  little  Liquid  Arvon  at  night  before 
retiring;  use  enough  to  moisten  the  scalp  and 
rub  it  in  gently  with  the  finger  tips. 

By  morning,  most,  if  not  all,  of  your  dandruff 
will  be  gone,  and  two  or  three  more  apphcations 
will  completely  dissolve  and  entirely  destroy 
every  single  sign  and  trace  of  it,  no  matter  how 
much  dandruff  you  may  have. 

You  will  find,  too,  that  all  itching  of  the  scalp 
will  stop  instantly  and  your  hair  will  be  lustrous, 
glossy,  silky  and  soft,  and  look  and  feel  a  hun- 
dred times  better. 

■You  can  get  Liquid  Arvon  at  any  drug  store, 
and  a  four  ounce  bottle  is  all  you  will  need. 

This  simple  remedy  has  never  been  known  to 
fail. 


You  Need  This- 

COMPLETE  HOME  GYMNASIUM.  It  gives  you  facili- 
ties at  home  for  playful,  health-building  exercise — to 
strengthen  weak  muscles— to  reduce  flesh — to  keep 
children  contented  while  indoors.  Fits  in  spare  space 
— it  is  90  compact. 

Qeffome  Gymnasium 


f  durable  tubolar  metal  con- 

etruciion.  attractively  finished. 

UiinilredB  have  been  purchased 

for  homes,    clube,   ottic*    . 

pitals.  hotels,  etc.  Reasonably 
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Punching  Bag 
Rowing  Machine 
Chest  Weights 
Parallel  Bars 
Wrist  Developer 
Massager 
Wall  Ladder 
Chinning  Bar 
Swimming  Machine" 


Weehawken,    N.  «i. 


BE  A  JAZZ  MUSIC  MASTER 


^Play  Piano  By  Ear 

PiBr  popalar  soriK  hits  perfectly.  Ham 
tbe  tuQe.  piay  it  by  ear.  No  teacber-- 
eelf-lDStxnclioD,  No  tedious  dlns-dontf 
dally  pract.ce--jnst  20  brief,  eotcrtalo- 
li^  leaaODS,  easily  mastered. 

At  Home  in  Your  Spare  Time 

for  FREE  BOOK.  Learn  many  styles 

of  bas9  and  syncopal  ion-- trick  cnd- 

Inrs.     If  10c  (cola  or  stamps) 

la  enclosed,  yoa  alej),recelve 

wonderful  booklet       Hovi  to 

Entertain  at  /'»ano""and 

many  Dew  tricks,  etonta,  etc, 

Niagara  School  of  Music 

iept.386.nia^ra  Falls,  N.Y. 
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this  Free  Book 


Iton^t  forget  to  Shampoo 
yottr  hair  to-night  tcilh 

Cuticiira  Soap 

YoQ  will  be  delighted  -with  its  fragrance  and 
efficiency  Stnd  for  samples  and  direSions  for  using. 
Addnss!  "Cutictira,"  Dept.  L,  Maiden,  Mass 
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the  careful  hoarding  of  bridge  winnings,  she 
had  managed  to  save  it,  dime  by  dime,  and 
quarter  by  quarter.  With  the  "P.  F."  in  her 
pocket,  Eileen  had  always  been  able  to  argue 
with  at  least  some  degree  of  conviction,  about 
paying  her  share  of  expenses;  and  when  a  house 
party  or  a  tour  like  that  wth  the  Kingston- 
Smiths  became  almost  more  than  her  polite- 
ness could  bear,  she  had  always  been  ible  to 
comfort  herself  with  the  thought  that  should 
worst  come  to  worst,  the  pride  fund  would  pay 
her  way  home. 

VWELL,  the  old  "  P.  F. "  was  practically  shot 

*''  now.  Eileen  could  count  two  five  dollar 
drafts  in  her  American  Bankers'  Association 
check  book  and  some  seventeen  dollars  in  cash 
in  her  little  alligator  skin  traveling  bag.  But 
the  movies — the  golden  movies!  She  wondered 
if  Jerry  would  think  three  hundred  a  week  too 
much  for  playing  the  part  of  Lisbeth. 

She  was  a  little  tired  with  moving  and  she 
decided  it  would  be  rushing  matters  to  look 
him  up  too  early  in  the  day.  Late  afternoon 
would  probably  be  best. 

In  the  'phone  book  she  found  the  number  of 
a  beauty  shop  she  had  heard  Corinne  Griffith 
casually  mention,  so  she  called  a  taxi  and  spent 
the  next  hours  in  a  half  somnambulant  state, 
soothed  by  fragrant  creams,  and  dexterous 
manipulations  with  lotions,  steam  and  ice. 

When  the  last  curl  was  sleeked  into  place, 
the  last  rosy  finger  nail  polished,  she  called 
another  taxi  and  hurried  to  the  studio. 

The  mention  of  Jerry  Wilton's  name  and  the 
assertion  that  she  had  an  appointment  got  her 
past  the  gate-keeper,  doorman  and  two  secre- 
taries. Her  heart  was  leaping  high  when  she 
finally  came  upon  a  frosted  glass  door  with 
"Jerome  Wilton,  Director"  stencUed  in  large 
gold  letters. 

But  Jerry  wasn't  there.  Instead,  a  cool 
blonde  creature  with  the  manners  of  a  grand 
duchess,  yet  somehow  exuding  efficiency,  an- 
nounced herself  as  Jerry's  secretary. 

"I  had  you  sent  up  because  I  wanted  to  tell 
you  Mr.  Wilton's  not  in  town." 

""NTOT  in  town?"  gasped  Eileen. 

••-^  "No.  They  had  a  little  fire  on  the  sound 
stage  last  night.  Upset  the  whole  schedule,  so 
he's  taking  the  principals  of  his  cast  up  to  the 
High  Sierras  to  get  some  snow  stuff  for  the 
Siberian  sequences.  No,  I  haven't  the  least 
idea  when  they'll  be  back." 

Then  seeing  the  stricken  deer  expression  on 
Eileen's  face,  she  relented  a  little.  "You  might 
call  him  up  in  a  week,  dearie." 

Eileen  could  hear  the  crisp  clicking  of  the 
typewriter  keys  as  she  hurried  down  the  cor- 
ridor. Outside  the  studio  she  decided  she  had 
best  walk  back  to  her  apartment.  That  night 
she  had  her  first  experience  of  a  Hollywood 
cafeteria,  bearing  before  her  a  tray  meagrely 
arrayed  with  a  dinner  that  cost  her  thirty-nine 
cents. 

Five  days  later,  when  walking  to  the  drug 
store  where  she  usually  purchased  her  cup  of 
coffee  breakfast,  she  noticed  headlines  in  the 
paper  at  the  news  stand. 

DIRECTOR'S  PARTY  SNOWBOUND 

UNUSUAL  STORM   SHOWS   RANGE 

CALIFORNIA  CLIMATE 

From  the  paper,  which  cost  her  a  nickel,  she 
gathered  that  Jerry  and  his  cast  were  safe, 
but  sufltering  horrible  hardships.  That  it 
might  take  a  week  before  rescuers  could  bra\ely 
battle  to  their  release. 

But  whatever  hardships  the  marooned  com- 
pany suffered,  were  mild  compared  to  those 
of  Eileen.  Though  she  lived  on  one  meal  a 
day  and  that  at  a  cafeteria,  the  precious 
"P.F. "  was  soon  reduced  to  a  minus.  The 
minus  representing  debt  due  one  Solemn 
Marcus  and  secured  by  the  leather  traveling 
coat  Mrs.  Kingston-Smith  had  given  her  at 
the  start  of  their  tour. 

Nevertheless,  she  was  really  as  cheerful  as 
the  cheerful  letters  she  wrote  home,  and  when 
she  read  that  the  Jerome  Wilton  company  had 
finally  returned,  she  made  another  trip  to  Mr. 
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WHY  9  OUT  OF  10 
SMART  WOMEN 

instinctively  prefer  this  new 
sanitary  protection 


KOTEX  IS  SOFT 


Not  a  deceptive  softness,  that 
soon  packs  into  chafing  hard- 
ness. But  a  delicate,  fleecy 
softness  that  lasts  for  hours. 

SAFE,  SECURE  .  .  .  keeps 
your  mind  at  ease. 

KOTEX  FILLER  is  far 
lighter  than  cotton,  yet  ab- 
sorbs 5  times  as  much. 

IN  HOSPITALS  — Kotex  is 
the  identical  material  used 
practically  exclusively  by 
surgeons  in  85%  of  the 
country's  leading  hospitals. 

DEODORIZES  .  .  .  safely, 
thoroughly,  by  a  patented 
process. 

Kotex— 45c  for  12— at  any  drug,  dry 

goods  or  department  store;  singly 

in  vending  cabinets,  ihtough  West 

Disinfecting  Co. 

Kotex  Super-Size- 65c  for  12 

KOTe  X 

The  New  Sanitary  Pad  which 
deodorizes 


When  you  write  to  adrertisers  please  mention  PITOTOPLAT  MAGAZINE. 


IT  is  easy  to  see  why  the  use  of  Kotex  has  become 
a  habit  among  women  who  set  the  standard 
of  good  taste.  For  such  women  have  young  ideas, 
young  minds. 

Often,  it  is  the  young  women  of  a  household 
who  introduce  Kotex.  Or  a  doctor,  a  nurse  .  .  . 
recommending  it  to  safeguard  health.  But,  in  any 
case,  once  it  is  used  no  substitutes  will  ever  do. 

Today,  Kotex  is  so  inexpensive  that  home- 
made cheese-cloth  and  cotton  pads  actually  cost 
more  .  .  .  one  need  not  bother  to  make  them. 

Why,  think  of  it !  Kotex  filler  is  used  by  sur- 
geons in  85  %  of  the  country's  hospitals,  not  only 
for  sanitary  pads  but  for  all  surgical  dressings!  Can 
you  imagine  a  more  eloquent  tribute  to  Kotex .-' 

"I  started  to  use  Kotex  because  of  my  children," 
said  a  smart  woman  recently.  "Now  I  wouldn't 
go  back  to  the  old  way.  This  is  so  much  more 
civilized— how  did  we  ever  get  along  without  it.'" 

You  will  ask  that  same  question,  once  you've 
tried  Kotex.  Study  its  features,  listed  right  here. 
Thea  buy  a  box  and  try  it. 

Kotex  Co.,  180  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago- 
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RIGAUD 

PARFUMEUR 

PARIS 


FREE 


e  ParFum  Used 

Million  Dollar 

Vanderbilt  Wedding 


UN  AIR  EMBAUME 

THAT  you  may  know,  by  per- 
sonal trial,  why  Mrs.  Vander- 
bilt  selected  this  rare  Rigaud  odeur 
for  use  at  the  %vedding  of  her 
daughter  Consuelo,  Rigaiid' Paris 
will  send  you  a  delightful  purse 
size  flacon  of  Un  Air  Embaume. 

The  moment  you  remove  the 
stopper  you  will  kno%v  why  the 
smartest  women  of  New  York  and 
Paris  have  adopted  it  for  its  ravish- 
ing appeal — and  ■why  Rigaud  has 
been  appointed  Parfumeur  to  his 
Majesty,  King  Alfonso  XTTT  of 
Spain,  by  Royal  Decree. 

And  -when  you  touch  Un  Air 
Embaume  to  your  ears,  neck  and 
fingertips,  you  -will  at  once  sense 
how  it  youthfully  enhances  your 
charm  and  attractiveness. 

Send  coupon  with  25ji  merely  to 
cover  cost  of  mailing,  customsduty, 
etc.  Only  one  flacon  to  a  person. 

XJn  Air  Embaume  Parfum  is  reasonably 
priced  at  $1.  to  $10.  at  smart  shops  every- 
where; also  Poudre,  Creams,  Rouge,  Lip- 
stick, Bath  Salts,  Talcum,  etc. 

RIGAUD,  >lciv  Tor-^  Salon,  79  Bedford  St.,  N.Y. 
Please  send  me  the  purse-si:e  flacon  (about  two 
■weeks'  supply) .  I  enclose  25  cents,  as  per  offer* 
I  will  purchase  in  future  at  my  favorite  shop. 

Name, .  .^ 

810 

Address 


EA$y  PLEASANT  WORK 
T/iATPA^S  WELL 


Take  orders  for  Famous  RosecUff 
shirts  and  ties  at  direct  Irom 
maker  prices.  Sold  with  a  one 
year  guarantee.  No  experience 
needed.  We  show  you  how  and 
supply  everything  to  start  you. 
Spare  time  or  full  time  will  bring 
you  many  extra  dollars  lor  those 
things  you  have  always  wanted. 
Write     TO-DAY    lor    com  plete 

Free  eolline  outfit.    .Address  Dept.  P-Y  10. 

ROSECLIFF  SHIRT  CORP. 
1237  Broadway  New  York 


SKIN  SMOOTH  — 

SOFT-RADIANT 

NO  BANDAGES 


Face  Lifting  *5 

WITHOUT  COSMETICS  — ENDORSED  BY  PHYSICIANS 

Broadway  Actresses  Learn  Lillian's  Face  Lifting  Method. 
Men  and  Women  get  rid  of  Double  Chin.  Scrawny  Neck. 
Why  not  you?  Only  one  method.  Only  So:  why  pay 
more?  Write  today.  Cut  this  ad  out.  Lillian  Pyms, 
Hotel  Manger,  771  7th  Ave..  New  York  City, 


Marcus  and  parted  with  the  brooch  Gary 
Owens  had  given  her  the  past  Christmas. 
With  the  proceeds,  she  purchased  a  good  meal 
and  the  requisite  beauty  treatments  to  efface 
the  marks  of  her  fasting.  But  this  time  she 
took  a  bus  to  the  studio  instead  of  a  taxi. 

Here  she  was  informed  that  Jerry  was  shoot- 
ing on  the  sound  stages. 

From  the  secretary's  manner,  Eileen  gath- 
ered that  he  might  as  well  be  in  Darkest  Africa 
as  far  as  any  possibility  of  communicating  with 
him  was  concerned. 

No,  the  secretary  wouldn't  give  his  address 
or  'phone  number.  It  was  forbidden  by  the 
rules  of  the  studio.  But  Eileen  might  try  com- 
ing back  tomorrow. 

nrOIVIORROW,  after  a  light  breakfast  and  a 
-'-  finger  wave,  Eileen  returned. 

"No,"  the  secretary  told  her.  "Mr.  Wilton 
isn't  on  the  sound  stage,  but  he  can't  possibly 
see  anyone.  Can't  for  days — "  The  secretary's 
\'oice  sunk  to  a  horrified  whisper.  "He's  ten 
days  behind  schedule." 

Eileen  did  not  quite  understand  what  being 
behind  schedule  meant,  but  she  gathered  it 
was  something  rather  worse  than  being  sus- 
pected of  having  murdered  your  own  mother. 

She  waited  three  days.  Then  sought  out 
a  cheaper  beauty  shop.  By  guiding  the 
inexpert  operator,  she  achieved  a  finger  wave 
that  would  at  least  be  attractive  under  her 
smart  French  toque.  Jerry  would  be  pleased 
with  her  appearance,  if  he  would  only  see  her. 
.\nd  she  knew  he  wanted  to  see  her.  Any 
furtive  thought  that  he  might  not  have  meant 
all  he  promised  she  quickly  banished  from  her 
mind.  It  was  just  up  to  her  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  nonsense. 

So  when  the  secretary  told  her  "Mr.  Wilton 
is  in  conference,"  she  sat  down  and  wrote  him 
a  note.  It  took  a  week  to  get  an  answer,  in 
which  time  she  found  a  place  where  she  could 
sell  her  clothes  and  she  propped  her  head  up 
on  pillows  at  night  to  keep  her  precious  finger 
wa\'e  in  place.  Then  the  secretary'  told  Eileen 
th^t  Jerry  had  left  word  she  was  to  see  the 
casting  director. 

This  illustrious  personage  referred  her  to  the 
second  assistant,  who  referred  her  to  the  first. 
He  sent  her  to  the  scenario-\mter,  who  con- 
fided a  long  list  of  his  own  troubles  and  made 
an  appointment  for  her  mth  the  supervisor, 
who  said  she  had  better  see  Jerrj*  \\ilton  after 
all.  seeing  she  had  discussed  the  part  with  him. 
Thus,  after  two  days,  she  found  herself  right 
back  where  she  started  from,  in  Jerry  Wilton's 
outer  office  and  the  secretar>-  informed  her 
that  he  was  home  asleep,  after  "shooting" 
until  dawn. 

npH.AT  night  Eileen  took  stock  of  herself  and 
^  the  situation.  She  must  see  Jerry  Wilton. 
It  was  so  depressingly  necessarj*  to  her  pride! 
Her  scant)'  meals  and  the  necessary  beauty 
treatments  for  her  daily  trips  to  the  studio  had 
left  her  with  exactly  S2.65.  Ever>-thing  pawn- 
able  had  been  pawned,  and  every  dress,  except 
the  dark  green  one  that  she  thought  most 
becoming,  had  been  sold.  And  to  whom  could 
she  iWre  for  money?  The  Kingston-Smiths? 
Gary  Owens?  The  very  thought  made  her 
pride  curl  up  and  die.  Her  mother,  her  darling 
mother,  who  was  always  at  least  fifty  dollars 
behind  by  pension  day?  No,  that  was  un- 
thinkable also. 

She  would  go  to  the  studio.  She  would  just 
wait  and  wait  and  wait  until  somehow  she 
saw  Jerry  Wilton.  Then  they  would  laugh 
over  her  troubles.  He  would  take  her  in  his 
arms  and  kiss  her  once  more.  She  wondered 
if  hunger  was  making  her  light  headed. 

The  next  morning  there  was  the  problem  of 
how  best  to  employ  her  remaining  funds. 
Fifteen  cents  she  spent  for  breakfast, — her  first 
meal  in  twenty-four  hours^the  remaining  two- 
fifty  at  her  cheap  beauty  shop.  Then  she 
walked  to  the  studio. 

She  was  very  serene  when  the  secretary 
announced  that  Mr.  Wilton  was  busy  and 
couldn't  see  her. 


"Very  well  then,"  she  said,  "I'll  wait  'till  he 
can." 

The  secretary  shrugged  her  best  grand 
duchess  shrug.  "It's  up  to  you,  dearie,  if  you 
care  to  wait.  I  can't  promise  anything.  He's 
in  an  important  conference." 

Eileen  waited.  One  hour,  two,  three.  The 
grand  duchess  secretary  went  to  lunch  and 
was  replaced  by  a  dark,  nervous  one. 

A  delicious  avocado  salad  and  iced  tea  tray 
went  tinkling  in  to  Jerry  Wilton's  private 
ofiSce.  The  first  secretary  came  back,  confiding 
the  raptures  of  Baked  Alaska  at  the  Mont- 
marte.  Eileen  got  herself  a  paper  cup  of  water 
from  the  lukewarm  container  in  a  corner. 

The  secretary  sat  in  the  shade,  directly  in 
front  of  an  electric  fan,  which  wafted  the 
draperies  of  her  apple  green  print  coolly  about 
her.  The  afternoon  sun  found  its  way  to 
Eileen's  chair  and  bathed  her  with  its  parching 
dryness.  It  seemed  that  she  waited  years — 
years  composed  entirely  of  hot,  sizzling  sum- 
mers. The  floor  began  to  sway  up  and  down 
like  the  razzle-dazzle  at  the  amusement  park. 
She  felt  strange  and  far  away,  when  the 
secretary  at  last  disappeared  into  Jerry's 
office  to  emerge  a  moment  later  with  the 
message, 

"Mr.  Wilton  says  he  can't  see  anyone  today. 
He's  been  called  away  to  look  at  a  location." 

"But  he's  got  to — it's  desperate — "  there 
was  panic  in  Eileen's  eyes. 

"Well  he's  coming  out  now — you  can  ask 
him  yourself,"  the  secretary  said  sourly. 

Eileen  rose  unsteadily  to  her  feet.  The  door 
opened  and  there  came  toward  her  a  mountain 
of  goldish  tweed — a  rumpled  red  haired  crest 
and  beneath  it  that  friendly  contagious  smile. 
Eileen  took  it  for  a  look  of  glad  greeting.  She 
started  forward. 

"■X>fR.  WILTON,"  she  began  and  then 
■'■'■'•stopped,  as  with  a  shock  she  realized  he 
was  not  smiling  at  her  at  all.  He  was  laughing 
at  a  joke  told  to  him  by  one  of  the  men  who 
followed  him  out.  He  looked  straight  through 
Eileen. 

"  Don't  you  remember  me — Eileen  O'Hara?  " 
she  begged. 

His  eyes  were  as  vacant  as  ever.  Eileen 
might  as  well  have  been  a  piece  of  furniture  in 
his  way.  He  spoke  rather  sharply  to  his 
secretary. 

"Can't  see  anyone  today — going  out  to  look 
for  a  location.  Back  here  in  an  hour.  Im- 
portant conference  wth  Silvermarsh. "  Then 
the  great  outer  door  banged  behind  him. 

Eileen  stared  at  it  unbelievingly.  Then  she 
cried,  "He  must  know  who  I  am.  He  promised 
— I  stayed  on  here,  spent  all  my  money.  I 
wouldn't  have  stayed  if  he  hadn't  promised." 

"Promised  what?"  demanded  the  metallic 
voice  of  the  secretar)'. 

' '  Promised  me  a  part .   The  part  of  Lisbeth. " 

"Lisbeth!  Why  Ruth  Hale  got  that  part 
three  weeks  ago.  She  always  plays  those 
types  in  his  pictures." 

"Wha — t?"  gasped  Eileen.  For  a  moment 
she  stood  there  swaying.  The  pent  up  resent- 
ment of  her  weeks  of  waiting,  the  high  white 
heat  of  anger  paralyzed  her  body,  mind  and 
soul.  The  "slow  swinging  sea"  Jerry  had 
spoken  of  rose  in  a  whirlpool  of  wrath,  the 
peaceful  mountain  broke  forth  in  volcanic  fires, 
the  stained  glass  -nindow  cracked  and  shattered 
on  the  cathedral  floor. 

T\  THEN  Eileen  came  to,  she  was  lying  on 
''*  the  leather  couch  in  the  office.  Someone 
was  dabbing  wetness  on  her  forehead.  And  the 
voice  of  the  grand  duchess  had  become  warm 
and  human.  "There,  there,  dearie.  I  was 
afraid  this  was  going  to  happen.  It's  fierce  the 
way  these  directors  give  girls  the  run-aroimd." 

"The  run-around?" 

"Yes,  kid  'em  along  and  then  refuse  to  see 
them  when  it   comes  to  a  show-do^\'n. " 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  Mr.  Wilton  was 
giving  me  the  run-around  all  the  time  I  was 
waiting  for  him?" 

"I'm  afraid  he  was,  dearie." 
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"And  he  deliberately  lied  when  he  offered 
me  that  job?  " 

"No,  it  was  just  a  Hollywood  promise. 
You  asked  him  for  a  job,  didn't  you?  Well, 
if  he'd  refused,  said  you  wouldn't  do,  it  would 
have  meant  explanation,  argument.  Good 
Lord,  they  get  enough  of  that  around  the 
studio!" 

"But  I  wouldn't  have  argued,"  quavered 
Eileen. 

"T\  TELL,  ninety-nine  girls  out  of  a  hundred 
»*  would.  That's  why  the  big  directors 
and  executives  will  promise  almost  anything — 
outside  a  studio.  It  costs  too  much  in  time  and 
energy  to  say  'no'." 

"But  don't  they  ever  think  how  much  it 
might  cost  the  others — the  people  who  believe 
them?" 

"A  lot  they  care.  They're  so  big  and  im- 
portant they  know  they  can  get  away  with  it, 
all  right,  all  right." 

"Run-around."  "Get  away  with  it!"  The 
phrases  hummed  through  EUeen's  brain  as  she 
left  the  studio. 

And  she  had  been  so  darned  nice  to  Jerry 
Wilton. 

Listened  to  him  all  that  time,  and  not  only 
listened,   but   believed. 

Thought  him  too  sure  and  strong  and 
powerful  ever  to  stoop  to  petty  deceits,  the 
meannesses  of  life. 

Now  she  realized  that  he  had  deliberately 
used  her  to  ease  a  restless  moment  of  his 
mind.  Used  and  discarded  her  as  one  might 
pick  up  a  rag  to  flick  a  bit  of  dust  from  a  pair 
of  shoes.  The  fighting  spirit  of  her  soldier 
father  took  possession  of  her.    He  hadn't  let 


This  year's  prize  for  the  wildest 
beach  pajamas  goes,  without  a 
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ENERGINE-the  Favorite  Cleaner 

of  World's  Greatest  Studios 


DAY  in,  day  out,  there's  a  never- 
ending  cleaning  job  to  be  done  in 
the  wardrobes  of  the  world's 
great  studios.  Jeweled  court  gowns 
for  queens !  Pinafores  for  a  country 
lass!  And  everything  imaginable  in 
between.  No  ordinary  cleaning  fluid 
is  acceptable  to  the  experts  responsible 
for  these  million  dollar  wardrobes. 
Energine  is  the  BIG  favorite — be- 
cause it  cleans  quicker,  better,  leaves 
no  odor. 

Energine  is  absolutely  harmless  to 
the    most    delicate    skin    or    daintiest 
fabric    be- 
cause it  con- 
tains     no 
harmful    sul- 
phur,   paraf- 
fin,     caustic, 
acid  or  alkali. 
Chemists 
A  agree     that 
Energine  is 
the   most 
perfect   sol- 
V  e  n  t     of 
grease.      It 
is  grease 
that    a  t- 
tracts   and 
holds  dirt. 
E  ne  r  gine 
removes  dirt 


and  grease  spots  quickly,  thoroughly, 
from  every  kind  of  fabric — froin 
dresses,  hats,  scarfs,  suits,  coats,  neck- 
ties, gloves,  shoes,  curtains,  carpets, 
drapes,  upholstery. 

Preferred  by  Millions 

FOR  a  quarter-century  Energine  has 
been  the  preferred  cleaning  fluid 
of  millions  —  people  who  will  take 
no  chances  with  unknown  substitutes. 
They  believe  that  nothing  can  take  the 
place  of  Energine. 

A  small  amount  of  Energine  will  do 
a  big  cleaning  job.  Large,  handy  can 
35c.  Double  size  60c.  Slightly  higher 
in  foreign  countries.  Sold  by  druggists 
throughout  the  world. 

Important 

When  a  garment  is  generally  soiled, 
send  it  to  the  "Energine  Dry  Clean- 
er" in  your  community.  Look  liim 
up  in  the  telephone  book.  There's 
nothing  in  Energine  to  take  the  life 
out  of  your  clothes — they  are  re- 
turned to  you  completely  cleaned 
and  odorless. 


A  useful  booklet  telling  how  to  remove  spota  and 
staina  at  home,  gladly  sent  on  receipt  of  2c  in  stampa 
to  cover  mailing  cost. 

THE    CUMMER   PRODUCTS   CO. 

Dppartment    P 
2150  West  ISth  Street     •     Cleveland,  Ohio 


World's  Largest  Selling  Dry  Cleaning  Fluid 


TH E  PERFECTCLEANING  FLUID 
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MBabyEmbarroff'-you 
WHEN  TEtTIIING 
(AN  Bf  SO  PAINLESS 

Don't  let  neighbors  and  friends 
pity  you  for  having  a  cross,  teething 
baby — and  avoid  you  for  the  same 
reason. 

You  can  keep  baby  happy  and  smil- 
ing all  thru  teething  time  if  at  the 
first  sign  of  tooth  cutting  you  rub  the 
gums  with  Dr.  Hand's  and  apply  it 
every  day, as  often  as  needed,  until 
teething  is  over.  Cooling  and  heal- 
ing, it  stops  pain  within  one  minute. 

DR.HANP*S 

Teeth inq  Lotion 

is  approved  by  doctors  and  used  by 
thousands  of  mothers.  It  is  the  actual 
prescription  of  a  famous  baby  special- 
ist, contains  no  narcotics,  and  is  far 
superior  to  germ -carrying  teething 
rings  that  may  spoil  baby's  mouth 
and  cause  crooked  teeth. 
Sriid  for  FRKRTRIAIi  KOTTI.R. 

rHand  Medicine  Co.,  ^ 

105  No.  5th  St..  Dept.  316,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
I  am  enclosinB  2  cents  for  postage,  with 
tbe  name  of  my  druggist.  Please  send 
scJnple  of  Dr.  Hand's  Teething  Lotion. 

Druggist's  Name 

Name ^ 

Street 


City_ 

State 


$600 


won  by 

Palmer  Students 
In  DeMille  "Talkie"  Contest 

Both  second  and  third  prizes  in  the  recent  Cecil  DeMillc  con- 
test for  the  best  "talkie"  idea  'were  awarded  to  Palmer-train- 
ed writers. 

"...  7  have  won  the  second  prixe  of  $400.00  in  the  Cecil  DeMille 
com  e  it  for  the  belt  idea  for  a  '^talkie"  ...  I  owe  my  success  in  win- 
ning this  prixe  entirely  to  Palmer  Institute.** 

Harry  M.  Lawley 
".  .  .  Jw  the  Cecil  DeMille  Screen  Book  Motion  Picture  Contest^ 
which  just  closed,  I  won  third  prixe  ,  ,  ,  a  matter  of  S^OO.OO." 

Heather  McCleery 
Such  testimonials  speak  for  themselves.  Under  Palmer  Train- 
ing you  can  learn  the  professional  touch  in  writing — either 
photoplays  or  short  stories.  The  Palmer  Institute  can  lake 
that  talent  of  yours  and  make  it  produce  its  utmost. 
Mail  the  coupon  below  for  booklet  describing  other  Palmer 
successes  and  for  full  information  on  Palmer  Courses. 

PALMER    INSTITUTE    OF   AUTHORSHIP 

CLAYTON  HAMILTON...  PRESIDENT 

Dept.   I2-X,  Palmer  Building,  Hollywood,  Calif. 
I  am  interested  in: 

D  Photoplay  Writing       Name . 

G  Short  Story  Writing 

D  English  and     _  j^^^       

Selt-Expression 
nWrilers'  Criticism  ^11  corresfondcnct  stritth   conpdential. 

Service  NoSitlismnnviillcaU. 


that  party  of  raiding  Germans  get  away  with 
it. 

It  had  cost  him  his  life.  Well,  Jerry  Wilton 
couldn't  do  any  worse  to  her. 

When  Jerry  returned  to  his  office,  it  was 
dusk.  He  sought  his  sanctum  sanctorum,  a 
twenty  thousand  dollar  affair  of  Art-Moderne 
furniture  and  antique  tapestry. 

The  lighting  was  "moderne"  too — long 
shafts  and  blobs  of  brilliancy  cutting  into 
contrasting  blackness. 

Under  the  gargoyle  lamp  that  illuminated  his 
desk,  lay  a  square  of  mauve  colored  paper. 
Idly,  he  picked  it  up,  glanced  through  it,  as 
a  restless  mind  will. 

Then  of  a  sudden,  as  its  purport  struck  him, 
the  hea^y  muscles  of  his  throat  swelled.  He 
crushed  the  paper  in  his  fist  and  flung  it  down 
on  the  desk. 

"  VWHAT  the— hell ! "  he  shouted  through  the 

''V  dictaphone  to  his  secretary.  "Haven't 
I  got  enough  on  my  mind  without  someone 
playing  rotten  jokes?  Haven't  I  told  you  to 
keep  everything  from  me  tiU  the  picture's 
finished?  Can't  I  get  any  co-operation  in  this 
lousy  studio?  " 

Eileen  hiding  behind  the  curtain  of  the  fire- 
escape  window  through  which  she  had  insin- 
uated herself  into  the  office,  watched  him, 
frightened.  This  was  not  at  all  the  reaction 
she  had  expected. 

Why  she  had  thought  he  would  greet  the 
little  missive  with  a  smile  in  appreciation  of 
her  humor  and  daring! 

She  was  about  to  step  forward  rebeUiously, 
when  a  low  door  near  Jerry's  desk  burst  open 
and  a  small  stocky  man  entered.  Instantly, 
the  director's  frenzy  subsided. 

"Why,  hello,  Little  One!"  he  purred  in  a 
gruff,  good-natured  voice.  "I  was  just  telling 
my  secretary  what  a  lousy  studio  you  run 
here." 

The  Little  One  smiled  as  though  the  insult 
were  a  compliment.  Then  his  face  clouded 
again. 

"Maybe  we  won't  have  no  studio  at  all 
unless  you  cut  the  castle  sequence  from  out 
of  your  picture. " 

"Now,  Mister  SUvermarsh — don't  kid  me!" 
There  was  subtle  menace  and  determination 
beneath  Jerry's  throaty  good  nature. 

"No,  I  ain't  kidding  at  all,  Jerry.  Imeanit. 
I  was  just  talking  with  Eddie  JIallen.  He 
says  he  can't  figure  you  to  do  it  for  less  than 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars." 

"Well,  what  of  it?  I  didn't  promise  to  do 
it  for  any  less,  did  I?  The  castle  is  where  the 
heavy  takes  the  girl  to  tempt  her.  It's  the 
punch  of  the  story.  Without  it  where  are 
you?" 

"I  know  where  I  am.  Already  eleven  days 
behind  schedule  and  a  hundred  thousand  over- 
cost  on  a  picture  I  don't  know  will  gross  me  a 
nickel." 

JERRY  drew  himself  up  imperiously.  "Just 
what  do  you  mean  by  that,  Mr.  SUvermarsh? 
Are  you  forgetting  it's  the  first  Jerome  Wilton 
all-talking  special?  " 

SUvermarsh  shrugged  as  he  lit  a  cigar. 
"That  don't  tell  me  a  thing,  Jerry.  'Eve's 
Alibi'  didn't  draw  so  well  at  the  Capitol  last 
week." 

"  And  why  should  it?  It  was  a  silent  picture 
and  besides  these  fellows  don't  know  ho%v  to 
exploit  my  stuff.  It's  all  over  their  heads. 
That's  why  I  left  'em  and  signed  with  you." 

"That's  good  trade  talk,  Jerry,  but  how  do 
I  know  you  can  make  talkies?"  snarled 
Silvermarsh. 

"If  you  didn't  think  so,  I  wonder  why  you 
signed  me  up  at  four  thousand  a  week?" 

"Yes,  and  my  backers,  they  wonder  that 
too,  when  I  can  get  the  stage  director  of  any 
big  New  York  hit  for  seven  fifty.  I  got  you 
because  you  talked  well  and  brought  me  what 
I  thought  was  a  good  story.  But  every  day 
when  I  read  that  story  over  again,  it  seems 
worser  and  worser.  Supposin'  the  picture 
ain't  any  good?  Supposin'  the  public  is  fed 
up  with  Russian  stories?     Supposin'  I  lose. 


Jerry — five  hundred  thousand  dollars — ?" 
His  voice  sunk  to  a  frightened  whine  and  he 
spilled  the  ashes  of  his  cigar  onto  the  shining 
expanse  of  black  desk. 

From  behind  her  curtain,  Eileen  saw  Jerry's 
hands  clutch  the  edge  of  his  desk.  There  was 
an  electrically  charged  moment; — it  was  al- 
most as  though  EUeen  could  feci  the  thought 
waves  sent  out  from  his  brain,  the  call  on 
every  fibre  of  his  body  for  assistance  in  this 
crisis.  She  watched,  fascinated,  ashisfacetook 
on  an  ex-pression  of  controlled,  yet  dominating 
rage._ 

With  a  sudden  sweep  of  his  arm,  he  sent  the 
ebony  cigar  box  crashing  to  the  floor.  One 
swift  stride  and  he  stood  over  the  cowering 
Silvermarsh. 

"T  ISTEN,  Sam!  Listen,  jl/J5/fr  Silvermarsh! 
■'-'.Ml  you  producers  make  me  sick.  Losing 
whatever  brains  you've  got  over  this  talkie 
racket.  Dragging  in  a  lot  of  old  stage  directors, 
vaudeville  gag-men,  who  don't  know  the  first 
thing  about  pictures.  Who  haven't  got  imagi- 
nation enough  to  realize  that  what's  made 
pictures  popular  is  their  beauty — their  visual 
appeal. 

"That's  the  secret  of  my  success.  I  give 
the  public  more  than  their  money's  worth  in 
beauty  and  emotion.  Do  you  suppose  a 
little  thing  like  a  microphone's  going  to  stump 
me?  Do  you  suppose  I  haven't  got  ears  as 
well  as  eyes?" 

Silvermarsh  put  up  a  hand  to  stop  him,  but 
Jerry  waved  it  away  and  continued,  "Yes,  and 
you,  Sam — why  did  I  turn  down  three  other 
offers  and  sign  with  you?  Because  I  thought 
you  had  imagination  and  brains  and  courage — 
weren't  like  the  rest  of  the  other  baa-baa 
sheep.  Now  on  the  first  picture  you  start  baa- 
baaing.  By  God,  I  won't  go  on!  You  can't 
make  me.  I'll  get  my  contracts  and  you  can 
help  me  tear  'em  up!  We'll  have  a  nice  little 
tearing-up  party  and  use  the  bits  to  stage  a 
paper  chase — the  chase  I'm  going  to  take  out 
of  this  dumb  baa-baa  studio.  I'll  ring  for  the 
contracts  right  now — " 

His  arm  thrust  out  toward  the  bell.  But  he 
couldn't  ring  it,  because  Silvermarsh  had  hold 
of  his  arm  and  was  hugging  it. 

"Jerry  boy,  I  didn't  mean  it.  I've  got  com- 
plete faith  in  you,  Jerry.  The  trouble  with  the 
other  baa-baa  producers  is  they  don't  know 
that  what's  made  pictures  popular  is  their 
beauty — their  visual  appeal. 

"I  should  let  you  tear  up  your  contract !  Not 
on  your  life.  Go  ahead  with  your  picture. 
I'll  teU  Eddie  to  okay  anything  you  want 
on  that  castle.  Oh  boy,  what  a  punch!  We'll 
show  'em,  Jerry!" 

But  in  spite  of  Silvermarsh's  repentance,  it 
took  him  five  minutes  to  persuade  Jerry  not 
to  tear  up  the  contracts. 

Finally,  the  director  deigned  to  fling  a  golden 
tweed  arm  across  Silvermarsh's  dark  blue 
shoulder  and  usher  him  toward  the  door.  As 
Silvermarsh  retreated  down  the  hallway, 
Eileen  could  hear  Jerry  making  golden 
promises: 

"Shoot  every  night." 

"Catch  up  with  the  schedule  in  two  weeks." 

"Beat  the  estimate  by  at  least  twenty 
thousand." 

WHO  could  doubt  that  self-confident, 
w^orld-confident  voice,  those  hearty  re- 
assuring tones? 

With  a  start,  Eileen  realized  Jerry  was  using 
the  same  intonations  she  had  heard  that 
afternoon  so  long  ago,  when  he  had  promised 
her  a  job. 

Angrily,  she  started  forward  from  her 
curtain. 

But  Jerry,  returning,  did  not  see  her.  There 
was  a  strange  frozen  expression  on  his  face. 
The  face  of  a  child,  who  has  seen  the  bugaboo 
man  in  his  dreams. 

He  staggered  to  the  desk  and  plopped  down 
in  the  great  easy  chair. 

He  buried  his  face  in  his  arms.  The  broad 
shoulders  heaved.  EUeen  stood  and  stared  in 
amazement. 
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The  great  Jerry  Wilton  was  sobbing  like  a 
baby! 

Eileen  started  to  tiptoe  from  the  room. 
Jerry  raised  a  tousled  head. 

"Why  you! — who  the  devil  are  you?" 

"I'm  the  girl  you  met  on  the  beach.  The 
girl  you  took  to  Margalo's  party  and  talked 
to  on  the  balcony. " 

"But  what  are  you  doing  here?" 

"You  wouldn't  see  me,  so  I  sneaked  in  by 
the  fire-escape.  I  hid  when  Silvermarsh 
came — " 

"  So  you  heard  that  fracas,  did  you?  Well 
do  you  blame  me  for  blubbering?  God,  what 
a  grind  this  picture's  been!  Everything  from 
fire  to  snowstorms  to  hold  me  up.  And  Silver- 
marsh!  Why  Silvermarsh  was  mild  today. 
He's  been  hectoring  me  ever  since  we  started. 
Butting  in,  offering  fool  suggestions,  whining 
about  whether  I  can  do  talkies  or  not.  It's 
driving  me  crazy!  Look!" — he  stretched  out  a 
bronzed  hand.  "Look  at  the  way  my  arm 
shakes.  I'm  beginning  to  doubt  myself. 
Maybe  I'm  not  any  good.  Maybe  I  caifl  do 
talkies.    Oh,  I'm  scared — scared  to  death!" 

■JLJE  flopped  down  on  the  desk  again.  Eileen 
-•■  -'■forgot  her  own  troubles,  her  own  wrongs. 
.\11  she  knew  was  that  she  yearned  to  comfort 
thisyoung  Atlas,  who  seemed  to  be  carrying  the 
world  on  his  shoulders — a  world  that  might 
cost  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  never 
earn  any  profits. 

She  reached  forward  a  hand  to  stroke  the 
curly  hair.  She  gently  turned  the  bowed  head 
until  Jerry's  bloodshot  eyes  stared  right  into 
her  cool  blue  ones. 

"Why  you  big  silly!  To  be  afraid  after  all 
you've  done!  Don't  you  know  nothing  can 
stop  you?  Why  you  ha\-e  power!  Power  to 
stir  people.  Just  as  you  stirred  Silvermarsh. 
And  me — a  few  moments  ago  I  was  waiting 
behind  that  curtain  angry  enough  to  kill  you — . 
And  now,  I — I  want  you  to  succeed  more  than 
I  ever  wanted  anything  in  my  life.  You've 
got  a  message,  Jerry  Wilton,  a  message  for 
everyone — not  just  sophisticated  New  York 
audiences,  but  people  all  over  the  country,  all 
over  the  world.  You  know  Life,  and  that's 
what  counts  in  silence  or  in  sound." 

Yes,  Jerry  Wilton  knew  Life  and  knowing  it, 
he  realized  that  standing  before  him  was  one 
girl  who  would  always  believe  in  him,  match 
his  strength  with  her  strength,  soothe  and 
calm,  comfort  and  understand.  Being  a  man 
quick  on  decisions,  he  pushed  aside  the  great 
curved  desk  with  one  mighty  heave  and  took 
her  in  his  arms. 

The  mauve  colored  missive  fluttered  un- 
noticed from  the  desk. 

pOUR  weeks  later,  the  grand  duchess  found 
-•-  it  where  it  had  lodged  in  a  half  opened 
drawer.  Always  efficient,  she  sent  it  down  to 
Eddie  Mallen. 

Pretty  soon  Eddie  came  storming  in  and 
planked  the  scented  sheet  upon  her  desk. 

"Read  that  aloud,"  he  roared.  "I  want  to 
see  if  it  says  what  I  think  it  does  or  if  I've 
gone  nutty." 

In  tones  as  precise  as  her  coiffure,  the  grand 
duchess  read: 

"DUE EILEEN  O'H.ARA 

FOR  ONE  HOLLYWOOD  PROMISE 

Complete  with  Run-around $221.15 

ITEMS 

Rent  Apartment $  75.00 

Meals 31.85 

Beauty  Treatments 16.65 

Ticket  Home 97.65 

S221.15 

When  she  had  finished,  she  yawned  slightly. 
"Now  it's  no  use  getting  hot  and  bothered, 
Eddie.  Don't  you  know  since  Jerry's  picture 
is  finished  and  looks  so  good  in  the  cutting 
room,  anything  he  says  goes.  You'll  pay  off 
on  this  and  like  it.  Or  have  a  hell  of  a  row 
with  Jerry. 

"You  see,  heand  MissO'Hara  are  spending  the 
week-end  at  Agua  Cahente  getting  married." 
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'^they're  cute,  mother 
^  a  cotton  nightie  is  primitive 
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MODERNIZING   MOTHER  . .  .  Episode  Number  Nine 


Old-fashioned  ways  cannot  with- 
stand the  merry  onslaught  of  the 
modern  girl.  Her  enthusiasm  is  so 
sane  and  contagious,  she  is  so  ever- 
lastingly right  in  refusing  the 
drudgeries  and  repressions  of  her 
mother's  girlhood  that  the  whole 
world  is  approving  her  gay  phi- 
losophy, which  demands  the  best 
and  nothing  but  the  best. 

Her  quick  appreciation  encour- 
ages manufacturers  to  strive  for  im- 
provements. Two  years  of  research 
in  the  largest  laboratory  in  the 
world  devoted  to  surgical  dressings 
produced  Modess.  Modess  is  amaz- 
ingly better.  It  is  really  and  truly 
comfortable.  It  is  deodorizing. 

The  gracious  softness  of  Modess 
is  due  to  an  entirely  new  substance 
for  the  filler.  It  is  not  in  layers  but 


is  a  fluffy  mass  like  cotton,  yielding, 
conforming,  yet  highly  absorbent 
and,  of  course,  disposable. 

For  still  greater  comfort  and  to 
prevent  irritation,  the  gauze  is 
cushioned  with  a  film  of  cotton  and 
the  sides  are  smoothly  rounded. 

Modess  possesses  deodorizing 
properties.  Laboratory  tests  prove 
it  to  be  superior  in  this  respect. 

Modess  is  made  in  one  size  only 
because  its  greater  efficiency  meets 
all  normal  requirements  without 
readjusting  size  of  pad.  A  box  lasts 
longer. 

You  are  sure  to  prefer  Modess. 
Since  it  costs  no  more,  why  not 
try  it? 


MoJi 


NEW  BRUNSWICK.    (/      N.  J.  U.  S  A. 

World's  largest  makers  of  surgical  dressings, 
bandages,  Red  Cross  absorbent  cotton,  etc. 


ess 


(Pronounced  Mo-dess') 
SO    INFINITELY    FINER 
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■rr>jp  NEW 


tPRONA 


LOWEST  PRICE  EVER  OFFERED 


ERE'S  your 

chance  to  own 

that  brand  new  Genuine 

Model  3  Corona  you've 

wanted — on   the  easiest 

terms  ever  offered  —  at 

LOWEST  PRICE  ever  offered! 
Complete  in  every  detail;  back 
spacer,  etc.,  MANUFACTUR- 
ER'S GUARANTEE.  Recog- 
nized the  world  over  as  the  finest,  strongest, 
sturdiest,  portable  built.  Only  a  limited  number 
of  these  splendid  machines  available.  To  get 
one,  you  must  act  now! 

Yours  for  lO  Days  FREE— 
Send  No  Money 

Elxperlence  the  joy  thia  personal  writlna:  portable 
typewriter  can  give  youl  Uee  it  10  days  freel  See  how 
easy  It  is  to  run  and  the  splendidly  typed  letters  it 
turns  out.  Ideal  for  the  office  desk,  home,  traveling. 
Small,  compact,  light,  convenient.  Don't  send  out  let- 
ters, reports,  bills  in  poor  handwriting  when  you  can 
have  this  Corona  at  each  a  low  price  or  on  each  easy 
terms.  Remember  theae  are  brand  new  machines  right 
out  of  the  Corona  factory. 

Carrying  Case  Included 
—If  You  Act  Now 

Leatherold  carrying  case,  oiler,  Instractlona  free  on 
this  offer.  Send  no  money — just  the  coupon.  Without 
delay  or  red  tape  we  will  send  you  the  Corona.  Tr?  it 
10  days.  If  you  decide  to  keep  it,  send  us  only  $2— then 
$3  a  month  until  our  special  price  of  $39.90  is  paid. 
Now  is  the  time  to  buy.  This  offer  may  Dever  be 
repeated.    Mail  coupon  now. 


MONEY  SAVED 

By  Using  This  Coupon 


Smith  Type-writer  Sales  Corp* 

[Corona  Division} 
469  E*  Ohio  St.,  Chicago*  Dept,  40A 

Ship  me  the  Corona.  F.  O.  B.  Chlcaao.  On  arrival  IMl  deDOslt  W 
I  with  express  BKent.  If  I  kecD  tnachlne,  I'll  eend  yoa  tS  m  month 
until  thaS37.9()  balance  orS39.90  price  ia  paid;  the  title  to  remain 
witfa^ouantll  tlien.  1  em  to  have  lOdara  to  try  the  typewriter.  If 
I  decide  not  to  keep  It,  I  will  rei)ack  and  retam  to  expresa  ajteot, 
nbo  will  retom  my  £2.  You  u«  to  giro  yoor  Btaod&ro  ffu«ruitee. 


Name 

Addret*.. 


Ernployed  hy. 


Instant  Foot  Relief 


Keeps 
Shoes 
Shapely 


Hides 

Large 

Joints 


DischerProtector 


Gives  INSTANT  relief  to  bunions  and  large 
joints.  Wear  in  any  style  shoe — in  your  recular  size 
— outside  or  understocking.  Sold  for  over  20  years  by 
shoe  dealers*  druggists,  and  department  stores. 
Free  Trial  Offer:  Money  back  if  not  instantly  re- 
lieved. Write,  giving  shoe  size  and  for  which  foot* 

FISCHER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
P.  O.  Box  383  Dept.  35  Milwaukee,    Wis. 


The  Films  Go  Baby  Talk 
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alive  and  had  their  hearing  and  a  phonograph. 
Well,  more  Paramount  officials  saw  and 
heard  her  in  "Nothing  But  the  Truth"  and 
nothing  would  do  but  that  she  sign  her  name 
right  there  on  that  dotted  line  and  pack  her 
teency-weency  ittle  bag  and  come  to  Cali- 
fornia and  make  more  people  glad  they're 
alive. 

CO  here  she  is  curled  up  in  a  great  big  suite 
^of  rooms  at  the  Beverly  Wilshire  with  her 
sister  and  her  sister's  little  son  (Aw,  gee, 
Junior,  sit  still  for  Aunty  Helen.  Aw,  gee,  is 
'at  nice?). 

But  they're  going  to  move  to  a  great  big 
house  in  Beverly. 

"Now  we're  here  in  CaUfornia,"  said  Helen, 
"we  should  live  like  'e  other  picture  people, 
now  shouldn't  we?  We  gotta  great  big  house 
with  trees,  fig  trees  and  lots — oo — lots  of 
fresh  air.  We  should  have  it,  shouldn't  we 
now?  " 

I  REALLY  thought  they  should  now.  In  fact, 
you  just  gotta  agree  with  Helen  Kane.  Per- 
sonally, I  think  she  isn't  too  fat,  but  I've 
always  been  a  trifle  Turkish  in  my  tastes. 
I  said  so. 

"Aw,  gee,  'at's  nice,"  said  Helen,  "but 
honest,  I'm  too  big.  I  thought  I  looked  turri- 
ble  in  'Nothing  But  the  Truth.'  I  cried  when 
I  saw  it." 

I  hadn't  contemplated  Helen's  crying,  but 


now  that  I  think  of  it,  it  must  be  an  amazing 
performance. 

npHOSE  big  goo-goo  eyes  all  welling  up  with 
■'•  tears. 

Is  there  a  sugar  daddy  with  heart  strong 
enough  to  resist? 

Is  there  man  alive  who  could  deny  that 
baby  talk  baby  anything? 

I  can  imagine  her  going  into  B.  P.  Schul- 
berg's  office  at  Paramount  and  saying: 

"Aw,  gee,  Mr.  Schulberg,  you  shoulda  seen 
what  'ey  did  to  my  nice  part.  I  just  know  if 
you  knew  you  woun't  let  'em  cut  out  all  my 
nice  scenes. " 

A  ND  I  can  imagine  Schulberg,  the  great  high 
-'  ^-dignitary  of  Paramount,  floating  away  on  a 
saccharine  sea  of  big  heartedness  and  sending 
out  an  order  that  all  those  nice  scenes — even 
the  weeniest  one — be  put  right  back  into  the 
story. 

If  you  had  thought  of  it  before  you  might 
have  been  depressed  at  the  possibility  of  baby 
talk  in  the  audibles. 

But  you  wouldn't  be  after  you  have  seen 
Helen  Kane. 

She  is  the  cutest  little  bit  of  femininity  come 
to  our  dull  shores  in  many — oh  many — a 
movie  moon. 

If  she  doesn't  leave  her  audiences  out  in  the 
aisles  talking  to  themselves — talking  baby 
talk  at  that — I  miss  my  guess! 


Vamping  with  Sound 
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grinding  on  the  Bow  film.  Paramount  was 
planning  to  shoot  its  newest  find  into  another 
picture  called  "Youth  Has  Its  Fling."  The 
"Youth"  referred  to  is  a  handsome  young 
newcomer  named  PhiUips  Holmes,  twenty  and 
new  to  the  ways  of  the  world.  And  he  uill  fling 
into  those  scenes  in  which  he  runs  head  on  into 
the  terrific,  demanding  fascination  of  the  tall, 
handsome  Francis  Girl. 

And  then  Heaven  help  young  Mr.  Holmes, 
for  only  Heaven  can! 

WHEN  I  talked  to  Kay  Francis,  she  was 
sitting  in  the  Uxing  room  of  her  little 
Hollywood  bungalow — and  I  kept  my  distance, 
too. 

I  remembered  only  too  well  what  had  hap- 
pened to  poor  Walter  Huston  when  he  came 
within  that  fatal  radius  of  her  charm. 

She  had  just  finished  the  long,  horrible  grind 
of  the  Bow  picture.  Night  shooting,  to  avoid 
off-stage  noises — often  until  three  or  four  in  the 
morning. 

She  hadn't  seen  Holly^vood,  she  hadn't  had 
any  fun. 

But  she  was  in  her  second  big  film,  her  third 
was  planned,  and  she  was  happily  hotfooting 
it  for  fame  and  fortune. 

npIMID  as  I  was,  I  thought  I  could  manage 
-*-  a  question  or  two. 

" Do  the  camera  and  'mike'  scare  you? "  I 
asked. 

"No,"  said  Miss  Francis,  "what  is  there  in  a 
'mike'  to  scare  you  after  you  are  used  to  1,500 
people? 

"And  once  you  get  used  to  obsendng  the 
camera  lines  by  instinct,  there  isn't  anything 
to  worry  about. " 

At  that,  I  couldn't  imagine  a  silly  old  camera 
scaring  this  big,  self-possessed  gal.  She  is  the 
type  that  frightens  the  old  guard  of  silent  pic- 
ture actors  into  fits. 


No  wonder,  when,  after  they  have  made  a 
Great  Mystery  of  the  .\rt  of  Acting  before  the 
Camera,  they  see  this  untried  girl  step  before 
one  and  give  a  motion  picture  performance  of 
the  very  first  rate! 

"Do  you  miss  the  theater?"' 

"Yes,  I  miss  it  some,  but  this  is  a  great 
chance  for  me,  and  everyone  at  Paramount  is 
swell  to  me,  and  I'm  happy.  Will  you  have 
a  dash  more  of  that  ginger  ale?" 

"I  will.  .\nd  do  you  enjoy  knocking  over 
helpless  members  of  my  poor  sex?'' 

"I've  played  menaces  right  along,  and  I 
suppose  I'll  have  to,  for  a  whUe.  But  I'd  like 
to  do  sophisticated  heroines." 

Sure — and  she  probably  will,  too.  But  the 
world  reeks  with  heroines,  while  there  are  only 
a  few  superb  demons  like  Kay  Francis.  What 
could  Eddie  Foy  have  gotten  by  playing 
Hamlet? 

But  this  had  gone  far  enough.  Again  I 
thought  of  Walter  Huston  and  Dick  Arlen  and 
young  Holmes,  and  shivered. 


W; 


ELL,  thank  you.  Miss  Francis,"  I  stut- 
tered.   "I  guess  I'U  have  to  be  going 


"Do  have  just  a  touch  more  of  this  ginger 
ale,"  she  said,  leaning  forward. 

"No,  thanks!  I  really  must  be  moving,"  I 
said,  and  rushed  out  the  door,  falling  the  last 
two  steps  and  pursued  by  a  gust  of  merry 
laughter,  but  no  applause. 

That  was  the  Jinalc  of  my  inter\-iew  ^^•ith 
Kay  Francis,  the  first  great  vamp  of  the  talking 
pictures,  and  standard  bearer  of  the  new  come- 
hither  school. 

If  you  come  ■n'ithin  gunshot  of  her  tremen- 
dous fascination,  take  my  advice  and  follow 
my  example — get  on  your  bicycle  and  pedal 
away  with  no  back  looks. 

Run,  do  not  walk,  to  the  nearest  exit. 

Remember  what  happened  to  Walter  Huston  I 
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The  Wisecracker 
Reveals  Himself 
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great  from  it.  Jack  Pickford  was  the  star. 
There  was  just  a  small  credit  line  saying, 
"William  Haines  as  Tom  Brown."  One  day  a 
friend  said  he  had  seen  a  preview  of  the  iilm. 
He  said  that  I  was  a  sensation,  and  that  I  had 
the  audience  lying  in  the  aisles.  I  thought  he 
was  kidding  me,  and  I  told  him  that  it  was  a 
vaudeville  expression,  anyway.  I  was  more 
surprised  than  anybody  when  my  characteriza- 
tion attracted  attention. 

T  I-OVED  that  picture.  I  followed  it  around, 
-'•  like  Mary's  lamb,  from  theater  to  theater. 
One  night  in  a  little  neighborhood  house  some- 
one behind  me  started  giving  Tom  Bro-d<n  the 
razzberries.  The  fellow  said,  "Look  at  that  big 
ox,  crying.  .\in't  he  funny  looking?"  I  turned 
around,  gave  him  plenty  of  time  to  recognize 
the  pan,  and  said,  "You're  no  Helen  of  Troy 
yourself." 

I  got  the  swelled  head,  an  awful  case.  I  was 
good  and,  boy!  no  one  knew  that  better  than 
William  Haines.  Right  after  "Brown  of  Har- 
vard" I  had  to  go  back  to  Columbia  to  com- 
plete my  agreement.  This  time  I  thought  I 
was  too  good  for  them.  What,  a  big  shot  work- 
ing over  on  Poverty  Row? 

I  was  upstage  and  nobody  could  tell  me  a 
thing.  When  they  wanted  me  to  work  at  night 
I  said  that  I  had  to  go  to  choir  practice  with 
Ramon  Novarro — that  we  sang  in  a  Catholic 
church  on  Sundays.  They  gave  me  a  funny 
look,  but  I  got  away  with  it.  It  must  have  been 
a  great  day  for  them  when  I  returned  to  my 
own  studio. 

And  then  M.-G.-M.  did  a  wise  thing  with  me. 
They  put  me  in  a  little  picture  called  "  Lovely 
Mary,"  with  Bessie  Love  as  the  star.  I  played 
a  sort  of  musical  comedy  milkman.  I  still  put 
my  fingers  to  my  nose  when  I  think  of  myself 
in  that  one.  It  took  the  wind  out  of  my  sails 
completely. 

I  couldn't  be  conceited  as  long  as  that  pic- 
ture was  in  circulation. 

The  rest  of  my  picture  career  is  pretty  well 
known.    I  played  "Brown  of  Harvard"  seven 
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A  very  young  and  earnest  looking 

Bill   Haines,    taken   early   in   his 

Metro  -   Goldwyn   -   Mayer  film 

career 
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This 
JMajestic 

-King 
of  ebony  in- 
laid with  sil- 
ver, is  worn 
only  by 
Majestic 
dealers  and 
their  salesmen.  Every  ring  and  its 
owner  is  checked  and  registered  for 
your  protection.  The  Majestic  man 
whocallson  you  is  your  ownneighbor, 
possibly  a  friend  or  acquaintance.  You 
may  have  full  confidence  in  him. 


Ihis  ring  is  the  Majestic  man's 
badge  of  identification  —  so  that 
you  may  know  him  when  he  calls. 
He  lives  in  your  conmiunity.  He 
represents  a  store  in  your  own 
neighborhood.  Hecomes  to  help  you 
discover  a  new  world  of  entertain- 
ment—music,  drama,  laughter,  song. 
Hedoes  not  wait  for  you  to  call  on 
him.  He  calls  on  you — to  urge  you 
to  hear  the  Majestic  before  you  are 
hastened  into  buying  some  radio  set 
you  do  not  want.  He  knows  the  set 
you  do  want.  He  can  give  you  in  five 
minutes  all  the  essential  facts  on 
modern  radio.  He  will  tell  you  why 
Majestic  is  the  leader — pouring 
forth continuousenjoyment  in  more 
than  a  million  homes. 

He  will  tell  you  why  Majestic 
long  ago  passed  the  experimental 
stages  with  which  many  manufac- 
turers are  still  battling  today.  Why 
Majestic  is  the  very  last  word  in 
modern  radio.  He  will  tell  you  why 
the  most  talked  o{ modern  advance- 
ment in  radio  today,  is  Majeslic's 
ability  to  bring  you  beauty  of  tone 
at  any  volume. 

Welcome  the  Majestic  man  when 
he  calls — give  him  your  confidence. 
He  comes  to  render  a  genuine 
service.  Better  still,  do  not  wait  — 
call  his  store  today. 


Grigsby-Grunow   Company,  Chicago,   U.    S.   A. 
wobld's  largest   manufacturers  of  complete  radio  receivers 


Lie^n»ed  under  patents  and  appli- 

catiotu,  uf  H.C.A.  and  R.F.L..  also 

by  Ijnktipfutne,  Lowell  &  Dunmare 

and  Hot/on  Licenae  Atsociatev. 
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Saxoph(Hie 


Increase  Your 


The  modern  orchestra  wants  men  who  can  play  more 
than  one  instrument  and  especially  those  who  can 
play  that  most  popular  instrument — the  Saxophone. 
In  just  a  few  weeks  you  can  increase  your  oppor- 
tunities zmd  income  with  a 


^rueTone  SaxOphonC 

Easiest  of  all  instruments  to  learn — easiest  to  fin- 
ger rapidly — its  tones  are  true,  clear  and  full.  1 1  har- 
monizes beautifully  with  other  instruments.  Many  of 
the  best  known  soloists  and  orchestra  leaders,  such  as 
Clyde  Doerr.  Tom  Brown.  Jack  Crawford  and  Bennie 
Krueger  use  and  recommend  Buescher  Saxophones. 

Only  a  Buescher 

Gives  You  All  These  Features 

Patented  Snap-on  Pads  —  the  greatest  improve- 
ment for  beauty  of  tone — easy  to  replace — no  more 
cementing.  Found  only  on  the  Buescher. 

Patented  Automatic  Octave  Key— always  positive. 

Perfect  scale  accuracy  — every  tone  always  full, 
clear  and  true. 

Hands  never  moved  from  one  playing  position. 

Convenient  key  arrangement,  simplifies  lingering 
of  rapid  passages. 

Six  Days'  Trial — Easy  Terms 

Try  any  Buescher  Saxophone.  Comet,  Trumpet, 
Trombone  or  other  instrument  in  your  own  home 
for  six  days.  If  you  like  the  instrument,  pay  a  little 
each  month.  Play  as  you  pay.  Mail  the  coupon  for 
beautiful  literature  and  details  of  this  wonderful 
trial  plan.  Mention  instrument  in  which  interested. 

BUESCHER  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 
2853    Buescher  Block  Elkhart,  Indiana 


Easy  to  Play  -  Easy  to  Pay 


BUESCEER  B/VND  INSTRUMENT  CO.  (524)   | 

2S53   Buescher  Block.  Elkhart.  Ind.  | 

Gentlemen:    Without  obligating  me  in  any  way  please  | 

Bend  me  your  free  literature.  1 


I  nm  interested  in  the 
following  inatrument  . 


I    Name 


Thin  Women!!  Gain!! 

Three  to  five  pounds  a  week 


Beautiful,  6rni 
flesh  which  will 
stay  on  pro- 
duced health- 
fully and  rapid- 
ly. Neither  ex- 
ercise nor  medi- 
cine is  used  for 
the  gain.  You 
willcertainly  be 
amazed  and  de- 
lighted with  re- 
sults. Write, 
being  sure  to  en- 
close a  two  cent 
stamp,  to 


The  Star  Developing  System  *"S,uM""n"" 


times.  Doolilile  in  successive  pictures  was  a 
horse,  a  niblick,  a  baseball  bat  and  William 
Bakewell in  "West  Point."  I  cried  over  some- 
thing in  all  of  them. 

I  didn't  mind  the  niblick  so  much,  for  at 
least  it  was  harmless,  but  it  was  pretty  tough 
getting  sentimental  over  the  polo  pony  in 
"The  Smart  Set." 

People  invariably  expect  me  to  be  athletic  on 
account  of  the  roles  I  have  played.  I  am  not. 
I  loathe  golf  and  riding.  I  do  like  to  swim  and 
play  tennis. 

TpHE  woman  who  meant  the  most  to  me 
•*■  during  my  years  in  Hollywood  was  Barbara 
La  Marr.  I  met  her  when  I  was  discouraged 
and  most  unhappy.  She  encouraged  me  and 
made  me  beheve  in  myself.  She  was  a  wonder- 
ful woman.  Of  all  the  screen  sirens  I  think 
she  was  the  greatest — she  was  always  so  much 
the  real  woman. 

Our  friendship  ended  in  a  quarrel,  and  three 
days  later  she  married.  I  never  saw  her  after 
that.  Perhaps  it  is  strange  that  we  did  not 
meet.  But  then  it  is  strange,  too,  that  I  have 
worked  for  several  years  on  the  same  lot  with 
Greta  Garbo,  and  have  never  met  her. 

I  was  attracted  to  Pola  Negri.  I  met  her 
first  in  the  Cocoanut  Grove  at  the  Ambassador. 
Pola  wfas  a  great  scout.  I  call  myself  an 
alumnus  of  the  Pola  Negri  Finishing  School  for 
Young  Actors.  Another  very  interesting 
woman  was  Peggy  Hopkins  Joyce.  What  a 
technique!  No  wonder  she  has  a  million 
dollars  in  diamonds.  Once  we  came  West  on 
the  same  train.  I  can  understand  how  she 
fascinates  so  many  men.  She  makes  a  life 
work  of  keeping  them  interested.  I  remember 
she  bought  all  the  fan  magazines  to  read  up  on 
the  things  that  would  interest  me. 

The  woman  who  played  so  great  a  part  in  my 
life  in  New  York  also  came  West  to  see  me  at 
one  time.  It  was  a  most  unhappy  association. 
We  got  on  one  another's  nerves.  She  took  a 
house  on  Alvarado  Street  in  Los  .'\ngeles. 
Although  she  didn't  know  it,thiswasthe  house 
in  which  William  Desmond  Taylor  was  mur- 
dered. She  was  terribly  superstitious  and  when 
she  found  out  about  it  she  packed  and  left  town 
the  same  day.  I've  never  seen  her  since,  but 
I  know  that  she  has  married  and  is  living  in 
Europe. 

Romances  are  interesting,  but  friendships 
are  better.  They  seem  to  last  longer.  Of  my 
friends,  Polly  Moran  is  one  of  the  best.  I  hke 
her  because  she  says  what  she  thinks,  makes  no 
pretenses  and  has  a  sparkling  Irish  wit.  If 
people  who  come  to  my  house  don't  like  Polly 
they  needn't  come  back.  We've  had  some 
grand  laughs  together.  Eleanor  Boardman  has 
been  another  of  the  best  of  friends  ever  since 
our  first  meeting  in  New  York. 

Parties  don't  interest  me.  I  do  like  to  give 
them,  and  how  I  mi.x  crowds!  I  remember  one 
party  at  which  I  entertained  some  very  down- 
at-the-nose  society  people.  Polly  was  there 
and  she  had  a  swell  time  horrifying  the  proper 
dames.  I  had  an  ex-pugilist  valet,  probably 
the  world's  worst  valet,  but  he  was  funny.   He 


called  me  Bill.  Well,  I  had  the  valet  serving 
the  hors  d'oeuvres.  Polly  always  called  him 
Meadows.  "Meadows,"  she  said  in  a  broad 
English  accent,  "  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  pass 
me  some  of  those  little  sandwiches?  Why, 
Meadows,  I  cawn't  take  that  one.  It  looks  as 
if  someone  had  nibbled  on  it  and  put  it  back." 
And  she  glared  suspiciously  at  everyone. 

One  of  the  best  laughs  Polly  and  I  ever  had 
came  about  through  an  interview.  A  woman 
interviewer  asked  me  for  a  hot  news  item  for 
her  story — something  that  hadn't  been  printed. 
I  thought  for  a  moment,  and  told  her  that  I  was 
going  to  marry  Polly  Moran.  The  interviewer 
took  it  big.  She  was  new  to  Hollywood  and 
knew  very  little  about  picture  people.  I  said 
that  Polly  belonged  to  a  fine  old  Virginia  family 
of  fox-hunters.  The  Morans  of  Virginia. 
They're  famous.  The  wedding  was  to  be  quite 
an  event,  with  Polly  wearing  a  duclicssc  lace 
veil  that  every  Moran  bride  had  worn  for  gen- 
erations. It  was  a  terrible  blow  to  both  of  us 
when  the  studio  publicity  department  ex- 
plained to  the  interviewer  that  she  had  been 
taken  in. 

Before  I  die  I  would  like  to  do  a  picture  with 
Polly  in  which  she  is  the  leader  of  a  woman's 
orchestra.  You  know  the  sort  of  thing.  A 
thin-lipped  piccolo  player,  a  stout  lady  who 
holds  the  bass  viol  in  that  funny  position,  and 
with  Polly  playing  the  sHde  trombone.  I'd  sit 
in  the  front  row  and  eat  a  lemon,  and  the  trom- 
bone would  get  filled  up. 

I  never  go  to  premieres  any  more.  I  avoid 
them  like  the  measles.  One  night  I  was  behind 
all  the  mobs  of  people  at  the  Chinese  Theater. 
I  heard  some  of  the  cracks  made  about  the 
stars.  That  cured  me  of  wanting  to  go. 
Neither  do  I  believe  in  personal  appearances. 
It  destroys  an  illusion.  The  public  may  find 
out  that  you  have  liver  spots  and  halitosis. 
Not  that  I  have  either,  as  far  as  I  know,  but 
they  say  that  your  best  friend  won't  tell  you. 

T  HA\''E  never  married.  Perhaps  I  never  shall. 
•*■  The  marrying  age  for  a  man  is  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five.  After  that  he  becomes  a  little 
more  "picky,"  less  inclined  to  compromise 
between  sheets  and  blankets  and  take  sheets. 
From  twenty  to  twenty-five  the  heart  rules  the 
head  and  a  man  spouts  Walt  Whitman  and  gets 
thrills  in  the  moonlight.  After  that  age  the 
head  rules  the  heart,  if  he  has  a  head.  Youth  is 
ahvays  intolerant.  If  I  marry  I  could  be  happier 
with  a  woman  of  my  own  age,  one  who  has 
known  the  world.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
star  should  marry. 

Stardom  was  what  I  set  out  to  win.  It 
makes  me  happy  to  know  that  I  have  achieved 
it.  The  money  that  I  have  earned  enables  me 
to  live  in  the  manner  I  Uke.  I  can  buy  antiques. 
Stardom  is  a  shield,  too.  Gossip  doesn't  sting 
as  it  did  a  few  years  ago,  and  there  is  bound  to 
be  a  certain  amount  of  gossip  in  HoUjwood. 
You  have  to  talk  about  something,  so  why  not 
about  each  other? 

What  will  I  do  when  the  time  comes  for  me 
to  leave  the  screen?  I  don't  know.  I  will  be 
too  old  to  learn  anything  else. 


Empty  Hearted 


I  CONTINUED  FROM  P.-\CE  29  1 


that.  They  yell  at  me  to  be  dignified.  But 
what  are  the  dignified  people  like?  The  people 
who  are  held  up  as  examples  to  me?  They're 
snobs.  Frightful  snobs.  They  didn't  pay  any 
attention  to  me  when  I  was  just  a  kid  around 
the  lot,  but  now  I'm  Clara  Bow — now  they 
think  I  am  somebody — they  invite  me  to  their 
homes  just  out  of  curiosity. 

"I'm  a  curiosity  in  Hollywood.  I'm  a  big 
freak  because  I'm  myself! 

"  God — I  hate  a  pose.  When  I  first  moved 
into  Pola  Negri's  dressing  room  on  the  lot,  a 
newspaper  man  came  to  talk  to  me.  He  evi- 
dently thought  that  because  I  was  using  Pola's 


bungalow  that  I'd  act  like  her,  so  he  was  very 
grand.  He  called  me  'Miss  Bow'  and  said  he 
w^as  paying  tribute  or  something  to  a  great 
artist.  I  just  turned  and  looked  at  him  and 
said,  'Aw,  be  yourself!' 

"Nobody  is  ever  himself.  I  don't  know 
why.  I  don't  really  know  about  anything. 
But  I  know  that  this  isn't  Hving. 

"Listen — I've  worked  like  a  dog  all  my  life. 
I  go  from  one  picture  to  another.  Soon  as  I 
finish  acting  in  one  opera  there's  another  one 
for  me.  And  they're  all  alike,  yet  I  get  en- 
thused over  each  new  one. 

"I've  never  been  any\vhere.  Last  year  New 
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York  for  six  weeks.  First  time  I'd  been  there 
since  I  was  a  kid  living  in  Brooklyn,  A  couple 
of  weeks  ago  a  trip  to  Agua  Caliente.  I  had 
fun  gambling.  Won  a  lot  of  money,  too,  until 
people  recognized  me  and  I  had  to  be  on 
parade  and  couldn't  be  myself. 

"Well  that's  all.  Those  are  the  only  places 
I've  been.  Get  up  in  the  morning — go  to 
work.  Work,  work,  work.  Go  home  at  night. 
Can't  sleep.  Think  too  much.  Think  about 
everything.  Mind  goes  on  and  on  and  on. 
Think  about  my  Hfe,  about  the  new  picture, 
about  my  lines. 

"Is  that  living?   To  h with  it!   What's 

life?   THIS  isn't  it!" 

She  perched  her  feet  on  a  desk.  She  kept 
running  her  hands — hot,  restless  hands — 
through  that  amazing  tumble  of  hair,  somehow 
like  herself,  flaming,  turbulent  and  mad. 

"V\  TELL,  where  am  I  going  to  find  life? 

*»  Listen — do  you  suppose  it  might  be  in 
Europe?  Somewhere  away  from  Hollywood 
and  all  the  familiar  scenes  and  well  known 
faces?  Do  you  suppose  life  is  in  Europe,  in 
some  quiet  little  house  in  the  south  of  France 
with  some  man  who  could  give  me  something? 

"I'm  getting  maudlin.  It's  because  I've 
worked  too  hard.  My  nerves  are  all  shot — 
honestly.  Really,  I'm  at  the  breaking  point. 
My  contract  has  two  more  years  to  go.  Maybe 
— after  that.  Maybe,  I  might  resign.  Maybe 
I  might  have  enough  money  to  go  away  and 
stay  away. " 

And  now  there's  Harry  Richman.  But  I'm 
afraid  he  isn't  what  Clara  Bow  is  seeking. 
He's  just  another  playboy.  I'm  afraid  he's 
only  an  antidote  for  Clara's  suffering. 

Clara  really  suffers  and  who  is  to  say  that 
it's  any  the  less  acute  because  she  hasn't  the 
fundamental  background  necessary  for  com- 
plete and  thorough  introspection?  If  ever 
there  was  a  Prometheus  spirit,  Clara  Bow  has 
it. 

She  hates  her  flapper  roles — all  cut  to  the 
same  pattern.  She  has  the  power  to  do  great 
dramatic  work.  Paul  Bern,  whose  critical 
judgment  I  revere  more  than  that  of  almost 
any  man  in  Hollywood,  says  Clara  has  possi- 
bilities of  being  the  greatest  dramatic  actress 
on  the  screen  today.  He  says  that  she  could 
do  Zaza  or  Catherine  the  Great,  or  any  other 
highly  emotional  part. 

And  Clara  knows  she  could.  She  doesn't 
know  how  she  knows  it,  but  she  does. 

Harry  Richman?  I'm  afraid  he  doesn't 
mean  the  final  answer  to  the  riddle  of  the 
universe  for  Clara. 

They  met  in  New  York  when  Clara  went 
back  last  year.  He  was  nice  to  her.  He  could 
sing.  She  loves  music — both  gay  and  grave. 
He  took  her  around  a  bit,  like  the  other  boys 
she  met  there  and  when  she  returned  to 
Hollywood  they  corresponded. 

""PHEY  met  again  a  few  weeks  ago  at  Joseph 
•*•  Schenck's  home.  Harry,  you  know,  is  doing 
a  picture  for  United  Artists,  of  which  Mr. 
Schenck  is  president.  And  Clara,  ever  search- 
ing, ever  restless,  ever  miserable,  liked  him  as 
well  in  Hollywood  as  she  had  in  New  York. 

An  engagement  was  announced.  Clara  has 
been  engaged  many  limes.  This  time  the  name 
is  Harry  Richman.  The  colony  is  rather  skep- 
tical and  inclined  to  say  "  Richman  needs  the 
publicity."    But  Hollywood  is  hke  that. 

But  Clara  needs  more  than  gayety  and  jazz 
music.  Clara  needs  rest — if  she  can  rest — and 
a  different  background.  New  scenes.  New 
faces.    New  hopes  and  ambitions. 

She  has  worn  herself  out  with  giving.  Her 
money,  her  time,  her  energy,  her  love — each  is 
a  blank  check  on  which  she  scrawls  her  name. 
You  can  make  out  your  own  ticket  if  Clara 
likes  you. 

She  doesn't  go  about  much.  She  leads  her 
own  life  away  from  the  studio.  The  gossips 
have  hurt  her  deeply.  She  has  been  goaded  by 
circumstance. 

One  of  the  most  famous  women  in  pictures 
is  a  pitiful,  tired  child  who  has  called  to  hfe 
and  heard  only  her  own  echo. 
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A  Unique  Discovery  In 
Removing  Arm  or  Leg  Hair 

Utterly  without  fostering  bristly  re^growth 


Rtappeajance  of  hair  is  slowed  amazingly  wilhoulfosleting  coarsened  re-growlh. 


A  New  Way   That  Not   Only  Removes  Hair  In- 
stantly But  Delays  Its  Reappearance  Remarkably 


ANEW  way  of  removing  arm  and  leg 
hair  has  been  found  that  not  only 
removes  every  vestige  of  hair  instantly, 
but  that  banishes  the  stimulated  hair 
growth  thousands  of  women  are  charg- 
ing to  less  modem  ways.  A  way  that 
not  only  removes  hair  but  delays  its 
reappearance  remarkably ! 
It  is  changing  previous  conceptions  of 
cosmeticians  about  hair  removing. 
Women  are  flocking  to  its  use.  The 
discovery  of  R.  C.  Lawry,  noted  beauty 
scientist,  it  is  different  from  any  other 
hair  remover  known. 

WHAT  IT  IS 
It  is  an  exquisite  toilet  creme,  resem- 
bling a  superior  beauty  clay  in  texture. 
You  simply  spread  it  on  where  hair  is 
to  be  removed.  Then  rinse  off  with 
water. 

That  is  all.   Every  vestige  of  hair  is 


Neet 


Cream 

Hair  Remover 


gone;  so  completely  that  even  by  run- 
ning your  hand  across  the  skin  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  stubble  can  be  felt. 

Aiiif — //le  reappearance  of  that  hair  is 

delayed  surprisingly! 

When  re-growth  finally  does  come,  it 
is  utterly  unlike  the  re-growth  follow- 
ing old  ways.  You  can  feel  the  differ- 
ence. No  sharp  stubble.  No  coarsened 
growth. 

The  skin,  too,  is  left  soft  as  a  child's. 
No  skin  roughness,  no  enlarged  pores. 
You  feel  freer  than  probably  ever  be- 
fore in  your  life  of  annoying  hair  growth. 

WHERE  TO  OBTAIN 
It  is  called  Neet — a  preparation  long 
on  the  market,  but  recently  changed 
in  compounding  to  embody  the  new 
Lawry  discovery. 

It  is  on  sale  at  practically  all  drug  and 
department  stores  and  in  beauty  parlors. 
In  both  $1  and  60c  sizes.  The  $1  size 
contains  3  times  the  quantity  of  the 
60c   size. 


here  60%  9f  Market  Prices 

10IargeloanfirmBcombined{worId'BoIdeBt,lftrge9taBBociationoflta  kind— rated  over  $1,000, 000. 00), 
loans  money  on  diamonds.  A  few  such  loans  not  repaid.  Diamonda  originally  sold  by  outstanding 
jewelers.  Of  courae  wp  can  loan  but  a  fracticD  of  real  valuer.  You  Kft  the  advantage  in  Unpaid  Loaort  at  cash 
pricen  you  can  try  to  match  at  full  rii-t%  tnuri.-.    Every  liberal  privilt-Ke.  — Kxamination  free— No  obligation  to  buy. 

Free  List  of  Unpaid  Loan  Diamond  Bargains  ^^^Zi''^£t.?S"\T'ir?^ 

for  any  quality,  any  size.  Written  guaranteed  amounts  you  can  borrow  (liko  Insurance  Policy 
loan  guarantee).  Get  full  details  of  free  examination  offers.  You  don't  risk  a  penny.  %  century 
old  house  (references:  Bank  of  Fgh.,  Union  Trudt  Co.,  3rd  Nat'I  Bank).  Lists  limited  — send  now. 
For  free  list  write  today  to  Jos.  DeRoy&Sons,  Opp.P.0. 3565  DeRoy  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh, Pa« 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mentioa  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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Tan^Freckles 

Can  Be  Secretly  Removed! 

YOU  can  remove  that  coat  of  tan, 
those  annoying,  embarrassing 
freckles,  secretly  and  quickly  in  the 
privacy  of  your  own  home.  Your 
friends    will    wonder   how    you    did   it. 

BLEACHES 

To  a  Natural  Loveliness!  Enthusiastic 
daily  letters  from  users  say  there  is 
no  bleach  like  it,  no  other  that 
smooths,  softens,  and  so  ef^ciently 
whitens.  Stillman's  Freckle  Cream 
bleaches  your  skin  while  you  sleep. 
The  first  jar  proves  its  magic  worth. 
At  all  druggists. 


Stillman*s 

'SO' 


Freckle  Cream 


Removes  T  Whitens 
Freckles 


The  Skin 


k 


STILLMAN  CO. 
32  Rosemary  Lane 
Aurora,  Illinois 
Please  send  me  Free  book- 
et   "Beauty"    for  Everyone. 


State 


!<J!l.l.'U7.Vi!I.I.M3 


Kany,  new  method  ot  oil  colonnR  over  photoerauiis  and 
'prinLi.  Bisdtimand.  No  talent  needed.  PaaciDatlnp  work 
for  anyone.  S:i5-J100  weekly  and  more.  Free  Employment 
.  Service.  Eain  while  Icarningat home.  Complete  artist's  outfit 
irlven  Writ©  for  free  book 
NATIONAL  ART  SCHOOL.  D«pt.  22-10.  1008  N.  Dearborn,  Chicago 


outfit 


"  ""111  '    U'**"" 

Gray  Hair 


TODAYgrayhairisgivenyoutMulcolor.  y 
This  -way  is  clear,  colorless  as  water.  ^^' 
Just  comb  Mary  T.  Goldman's  through  ^^^ 
hair.     Imparts  color  that  ■will  not  A^     / 
wash  nor  nib  off.  Make  amazing ^^^' 
test.  Get  full-size  bottle  from  y^'     /     /^ 
druggist.  Every  penny  back^-^       ,.-•'     / 
if  not  delighted.    Or  send^^^    .         /    / 
coupon  for  free  "single^<5>      ...-'      ./     / 
lock"  test  package  --.^      ^'     /       .--'^ 
(Zivecolorofhair).  /^'    -^     ■^'     /'C> 


Phonoplay  Wins 
But  Talkie  Stays  On 

[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  50  ] 


also  explain  how  I  came  to  be  called  the  First 
of  the  Wad  Parsonses.  Here  we  go!  Hold 
tight  to  your  seats! 

3000  people  didn't  read  the  contest  rules. 

200  people  suggested  'oUapIionc  and  other 
established  trade  names. 

10  employees  of  Warner  Bros,  suggested 
rilaphoiic,  on  purpose. 

7  people  suggested  speakeasy — 6  out  of  sheer 
sentimentality  and  1  by  mistake. 

3  people  with  hangovers  suggested  sayshow 
(shay  it  over  to  yourself  and  shee). 

2  had  read  Walter  Winchell  and  suggested 
hoomoom  and  smolion  picliire. 

3  had  read  Elinor  Glyn  and  sent  in  alhirc- 
tone,  loitelure  and  toncappeal. 

1  spoke  baby  talk  and  sent  in  andipliolie. 
(Helen  Kane?) 

1  sneezed,  liked  the  sound  and  sent  in  oeofo. 

I  saw  "Rain"  and  "White  Cargo"  and  sent 
in  soiiopingo.  (Me  Sonopingo — me  like  white 
man.) 

QUITE  a  few  had  been  to  school  and  sent 
-in  logophotollica,  tlieopcrascope,  and  realilc- 
vocatone. 

Quite  a  few  hadn't  but  knew  a  man  who 
had  a  dictionary.  They  sent  in  sonocineograph, 
pliololoqiiiplay  and  ecopictograph. 

Then  there  were  the  linguists — ah,  the  lin- 
guists!— parlandorine,  siniliypdiiarl,  and  others 
including  the  Milt  Grosscse. 

1  man  had  met  an  Indian  and  sent  in  Ukoni- 
chear  (pronounced  likccomeseehear  if  anybody 
cares). 

Several  suggested  Pickfordlonc,  Valenliiw- 
tone  and  the  like.  (Xobody  thought  of  Btill 
Moiilanalone.) 

The  coy  sex  favored  sqnealies,  cliallics,  gab- 
bles, gossipies  and  itwviegahsces. 

.\nd  someone  sent  in  phodio,  to  which  we 
can  only  answer — phododeeodo  yourself  and 
see  how  you  like  it. 


FURJt-J'tZt 


This  Dainty 

MUFTI 

CLEATVmG  COMPACT 

New!  A  complete  cleaning  outfit — purse  size. 
Removes  any  spot  instantly  no  matter  where  you 
are.  Protects  you  from  embarrassment  at  parties 
— dances — when  dining  out — or  traveling.  At- 
tractive compact  contains  vial  of  Mufti  and  in- 
dividual cleaning  pads.  Given  to  you  as  evidence 
that  Mufti  should  be  your  home  cleaner. 

MUFTI  NEVER  FAILS ! 

The    unusual    dependability    of    this    mar- 
velous   cleaner    is   made    possible   by    the  skill- 
ful combmation  of  its  eleven  ingredients. 
No     spot     is     able     to     withstand    its    at- 
tack—delicate   fabrics    are    never    harmed 
— and  Mufti   leaves  no  ring  or   odor. 

FREE  Offer! 

We  will  send  you  the  Mufti 
Cleaning  Compact  free  on  receipt 
of  10c  to  cover  postage  and  mail- 
ing. Or,  the  compact  is  given 
with  each  purchase  of  a  regular 
60c  bottle  of  Mufti  at  any  Drug 
or   Department   Store. 

MUFTI  COMPANY 

2702  McMidiea  Ave.,  CtnoDnati,  Ohio 


Compact   Given  With    Each   60c   Bottle! 


PRETTY  ANKLES  $J.X? 

AND    CALVI/Sr      pej^poLt- 

r^R.    WALTER'S    ypeci:il    extra 
*-^  Btronff  Anklo  Bands  of  live  Para 
Rubber  will  support  and  shape  the 
ankle    and    ealf    while    reducing 
them.     Made  of  pure  Para  rubber. 
They   fit   like  a   glove.     They    can 
be  worn  under  stnckings.     Relieves 
rheumatism  and  varicose  veins.  Y<iu 
can  note  the  dlfTercnce  In  shape  o( 
ankle  at  once.     Can  be  worn  at 
nic''t  and  reduce  while  you  sleep, 
or  durinc  the  day  deriving  then  ex- 
tra benefit  of  the  support. 

Writ«  for  Dr.  Walter's  Special 
Ankle    Bands  for  $3.76.   hay  bjr 
check  or  money  order  (do  casbj  or 
pa;  postnuui. 

Stnd  Ankle  and  Coif  measure  to 

DR.  JEANNE  P.  H.  WALTER 
389  Fifth  Aveniie  New  York 


Stop  the  press !  Gwen  Lee  goes  in 
for  the  longer  bob,  and  decides  to 
expose  the  long-hidden  ear  to  the 
gaze  of  her  public.  Note  the 
cunning  curlicues  at  the  nape  of 
the  neck 

Every  advertisement  in  PIIOTOPLAT  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 


'C%-t    BEAUTIFUL' 
Xl  CARDS, 


■Ja 


?50aWeeki 

a  for  your  Spare  hours! r. 


Make  money  easily,  quickly  with 
Jane  Morden  Box  Assortments 

Sell  21  beautiful  greeting  cards, 
with  fancy  envelopes  for  only  $1. 
World's  preatest  Chriatmaa  card 
value;  actual  worth  $2,50.  Show  bcatt- 
tifut  eamplea  we  nend  you— your  friends 
asd  ceisbbors  will  buy  like*boC  cakea. 

NO  EXPERIENCE  NEEDED 

Just  an  hoarortwoa  day  ijaya  y^u  £50 
weekly.    Make  up   to  $12o  weekly    for 
full  time.     CiialoTTitrs   Bui/ing  Ntno— 
gL-t  startfd  at  once?.  Write 
Jane  Morden  Studios,  Deirt.1610 
1  Commercial  St..  Rochester,  N.Y. 


PORES 


non-irritant  soap.     Thousands  use  only 

Resinol 


ELOCUTION,   MUSICAL  COMEDY, 
GE   DANCING,  TALKING   PICTURES 

Arlof  SINGING.  Elective  Courses  for Slagc 
Tcachinf,  Directing,  and  Pergonal  Culture 
(.\ppcar&ncc9  while  l^-arninc)  Student  Stocit 
Co.  4  Art  Thea're  Strc<«  Pcrooimlity.  Art- 
istry. Debuts  »nd  PLiccmenta.  -  Diplomaft. 
Pupils — Mary  Pickford,  The  Astoirs,  Lee 
J.  J.  ^nuMTi  Tracy,  Dolly  SLiiers.  Laurctte  Taylor.    For 

Alan  Datt,  Jr.         free  catalogue  addrcM  secretary 
ALVIENE  UNIVERSITY.  66  W.  85th  St.,  N.  Y.      (Ejit.16) 


Directors 
nt.  A.  Brady 
r  John 
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Girls'  Problems 


[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  16  ] 

and  the  wisdom  of  meeting  a  serious  situation 
with  the  most  direct  and  sure  means  at  her 
command,  she  is  able  to  save  her  husband  from 
his  own  waywardness  and  lack  of  stability, 
from  the  self  that  is  not  a  great  artist  but  a 
spoiled  little  boy.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  she 
realizes  she  may  have  to  meet  similar  situa- 
tions over  and  over  again,  she  can  do  all  this 
because  she  sincerely  loves  and  believes  in  him. 

FEELING  as  you  do,  I  am  sure  no  words 
of  mine  would  deter  you  from  marrying  this 
man.  And  I  am  not  at  all  sure  I  would  speak 
them,  if  I  thought  they  might.  As  you  say, 
you  may  not  find  complete  happiness  with  him, 
but  neither  will  you  be  happy  without  him. 

You  may  have  the  ingenuity  and  wit  to 
avert  serious  situations,  to  recognize  the  first 
hint  of  danger.  But  I  warn  you  that  you  will 
get  nowhere  by  constantly  asserting  your 
authority  as  a  wife,  by  watching  too  closely 
where  he  goes  and  with  whom,  by  checking  up 
on  the  things  he  does  and  his  reasons  for  doing 
them.  No  one  likes  to  be  kept  under  surveil- 
lance, even  when  love  prompts  it. 

The  whole  situation  is  squarely  up  to  you 
It  is  not  likely  he  will  change  much,  and  you 
must  make  up  your  mind  to  accept  him  as  he  is 
now  and  to  look  upon  marriage  with  him  as  a 
sporting  proposition.  When  you  have  to 
accept  failure  at  times  you  can  console  your- 
self with  the  thought  that  you  often  succeed  in 
working  things  out  your  own  way. 

Don't  misunderstand  me  when  I  say  that 
your  marriage  will  have  to  be  "a  sporting 
proposition."  I  emphatically  don't  mean  that 
you  should  enter  it  as  you  would  into  a  game 
in  which  you  may  be  quickly  defeated  and 
withdraw.  Quite  the  contrary.  If  you  decide 
to  marry,  you  must  also  decide  to  bend  e\'cry 
energy  to  making  your  lives  together  happy 
and  successful.  You  will  have  to  be  satisfied  to 
be  the  buiJer  between  your  husband  and  the 
world,  to  meet  his  irritability  with  calmness 
and  to  refrain  from  too  much  censure,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  he  may  seem  to  deserve  it. 
You  will  have  to  content  yourself  with  the 
reward  of  having  won  the  man  you  love  and  of 
having  the  opportunity,  as  his  wife,  of  remain- 
ing preeminent  in  his  affections. 

TF  you  are  not  financially  independent  of  him, 
-'-you  should  learn  some  profession  or  busi- 
ness that  will  make  you  so.  If  he  knows  that 
at  any  time  your  marriage  falters  you  can  go 
out  and  earn  your  own  living,  or  if  you  have 
an  income  that  will  cover  your  needs,  then  he 
will  be  careful  not  to  go  too  far  and  run  the  risk 
of  losing  you.  And  you  will  be  able  to  keep 
your  self-respect  and  know  that  it  is  love  which 
holds  you,  and  not  financial  dependence. 
Such  dependence  may  often  save  a  woman 
from  breaking  up  her  home  too  impetuously, 
but  it  also  keeps  many  couples  together  who 
should  never  have  married  and  who  would  be 
much  happier  apart. 

My  sincerest  wishes  for  your  happiness  go 
with  this  letter,  Ann. 

Barbara  K.: 

I  am  sure  your  slight  limp  will  not  interfere 
with  learning  to  dance,  especially  since  you  do 
so  much  swimming.  Among  my  friends  is  a 
girl  who  walks  with  a  decided  limp,  yet  I  am 
told  she  dances  gracefully,  and  I  know  she 
dances  a  great  deal.  A  few  lessons  and  some 
good  partners  are  probably  aU  you  need  to  get 
started.  Then  you  will  be  invited  to  the  school 
dances  and  in  that  way  meet  some  of  the  boj's 
you  want  to  know.  I  am  so  happy  to  know 
my  articles  have  been  helpful  to  you. 

Evelyn  S.: 

If  I  were  you  I  would  not  give  up  s\vimming 
just  because  of  an  undeveloped  figure.   Swim- 


Famous  Feet 


now  they're  kept 
Tree  irom  corns 

Mary  La'wlor'S 

Yamous  Yeet 

"You  couldn't  "trip  the  light  fan- 
tastic' with  a  corn.  The  fantastic 
thing  would  be  to  keep  the  corn, 
with  Blue=jay  so  easy  to  get," 
says  the  lovely  dancing  star, 
Mary  Lawlor. 


Blue-jay  is  the  safe,  sane  and  painless 
way  to  end  corns.  Self-paring  invites 
infection.  With  Blue-jay  you  take  no 
chances.  There  is  just  the  right 
amount  of  medication  to  safely  and 
surely  remove  the  corn.  The  soft  and 
downy  pad  stops  shoe-pressure  and 
pain  at  once.  One  Blue=jay  usually 
ends  the  corn;  but  even  the  deep- 
seated  corn  seldom  requires  more 
than  a  second  or  third.  At  all  drug 
stores.  For  calluses  and  bunions,  ask 
for  the  larger  size  Blue=jay. 

Bluejay 


THE   SAFE   AND   GENTLE   WAY   TO   END 


CORN 


DEIL*/\-TGNE 


Removes  Hair  in  3  Minutes 


iuL      ^^^J^^^KhAds  that  touch  of  daintiness  so 
^^pr\^  "^^^^^^   \  essential  to  feminine  charm.  The 

W^^      ,^_y    , y  standard  depilatory  for  20  years. 

Del-a-tone    Cream  is   snow- 

■wliite,  fragrant,  and  ready  for 

immediate  use. 

VndeT'arm_daintinee9      Removes  hair  iQ  only  3  minute* 

from  arms,  under  arms,  legs,  back  of 

neck  or  face.  Leaves  skin  smooth, 

white,  dainty. 

Del-a-tone  Cream  or  Powder  is  sold 
by  drug  and  dept.  stores,  or  sent  pre- 
paid, in  plain  wrapper,  in  U.  S.  for 
Sl.OO.  Money  back  if  desired.  Forgen- 
erous  sample  send  10c  to  Miss  Mildred 
HadIey,c/oTheDelatoneCo.,Dept.SlO. 
Hair-frte  Ua»    233  E.  Ontario  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


The  richest  child 

i>  poor  witboat 

^^  ^    Mosical  Traioins. 

'fentury 

Smeet  Music 

Say  "CENTURY"  and  get  the  world's  Best 
Edition  of  the  world's  Best  Music  by  the 
world's  Best  Composers.  It's  16c  (20c  in 
Canada).  2500  selections  for  Piano,  Piano 
Duos,  Violin  and  E^'ano,  Saxophone.  Mando- 
lin, Guitar  and  Vocal.  Get  free  catalogue  at 
your  dealers,  or  write  as. 

Century  Music  Publishing  Co. 
248  West  40th  Street 
New  York  City 


'i5^ 


The  richest  child  io  poor  without  Musical  Training 


}^ommlMdMbneii  Quick 


Begin  Right  Away! 

Wo  send  you  BIG  COM- 
PUETE  OENERODS  KIT 
WITHOUT  EXTRA  COST. 
Tbousands  of  women,  many 
promint-nt  socially,  are  happy 
in  this  delightful  pastime  — 
making     from     hundreds     to 


Given  You  To 
Decorate! 


In  Your  Own  Home! 

An  easy,  pleasant,  dig- 
nified way  !  No  canyass- 
ing,  no  soliciting.  No 
previous  training  need- 
ed. No  tedious  study  nor 
memorizing.  Decorate 
lovely  giftwares  in  your 
spare  moments.  WE 
SHOW  YOU  HOW. 
With  Blonsieur  Petit's 
Secret  of  Tliree  Simple 
Steps  yon  can  start  at 
once,  for  fine  cash  in- 
come. We  g  u  a  r  a  n  tee 
your  success.  We  wantbooK  sho^in'l. 
women    in    ^very    com-;j;!;,«-oi»,-,„^«Pii|5|«v"„'Z. , 

munity.     Be  the  first  !       pon.  Wooblleatlon.  ««  newl  j  ^°"res8 


thousands   of   dol- 
lars. AneasvwaytoJ 

brini!  In  money  of  "FIRESIDE  INDUSTRIES, 
your  owtl.  No  inter-  J  Dept.  4-P.  Adrian,  Mich. 

worfSr  diues"""   «Send  me  Free  Book.     This  does 
worn  or  auucs.       j^^j  ^^  ^^  y^^^^  ^j  ohllBation. 


.FREE!;, 

Beautiful    Fireside  |^ 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PIIOTOPLAT  MAGAZINE. 
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clear 


Every  woman  longs  for  clear,  bright 
eyes ...  and  here  is  the  way  to  have 
them!  Just  apply  Murine  each 
night  and  morning.  It  removes  the 
irritating  particles  which  cause  a 
bloodshot  condition  and  imparts 
an  alluring  sparkle  to  the  eyes. 

This  beautif  yinglotion  is  the  for- 
mula of  a  veteran  eye  specialist. 
Many  millions  of  bottles  have  been 
used  during  the  past  32  years.  A 
month's  supply  costs  but  60c  at 
drug  and  department  stores. 

#-'I3  JP  'MP  Ask  at  any  beauty  parlor 
P  j[\.J_jM_J  or  barber  shop  for  a  free 
^^i^_^^.^M   application   of   Murine* 


f-oR  Your 


ARE  YOU  A 
BLONDE? 
...do  this!  , 

GET  Blondex,  the  f 
special  shampoo  for  t 
blondes  only.  Try  it  just 
once  and  see  how  much 
prettier  your  hair  is  — 
softer,  silkier,  brighter, 
with  a  lovely  golden  radi- 
ance. Blondex  prevents 
darkening— lightens  dull, 
faded  hair  M/e/y.  No  dyes 
or  harsh  chemicals.  A 
million  users.  At  all  good 
drug  and  dept.  stores. 


RADIO  CATALOG 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 


Write  for  thi9  143-pac-e  radio  book  of  bar- 
gains in  The  New,  Humless,  Screen  Grid, 
A.  C.  all -electric  and  battery  operated  seta 
at  wholesale  prices.    Everything  in  radio. 

CHICAGO  SALVAGE  STOCK  STORE 

SOS  So.  State  St..  Dept.    109.  Chicago 


MAKE  BIG  MONEY  SELLING  PERSONAL 

Clirlstinas  Greeting  Cards.  Handsome  sample 
book  free.  Highest  commission.  Lowest  prices.  Unus- 
ual imported  novelties.  Also  beautiful  box  assortments. 
Write  immediately.  Rocbester  Art  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ming  may  be  the  means  of  correcting  a  too-slow 
dcrelopment.  Why  don't  you  consult  your 
family  physician  and  get  his  advice? 

Betty  C.  : 

Yes,  Betty,  every  girl  goes  through  a  period 
of  unrest  and  confusion,  when  she  realizes  she 
is  no  longer  a  child  and  yet  has  not  acquired  the 
poise  and  philosophy  of  a  woman.  Keep  your 
mind  receptive  and  learn  to  reject  what  is  in- 
sincere. If  your  family  and  friends  think  you 
are  a  jolly,  good-natured  girl,  as  you  say,  then 
try  to  cultivate  that  side  of  your  nature. 
The  world  needs  people  like  you,  to  offset  all 
the  sad  hearts  and  grouchy  dispositions. 

Be\tirly  G.: 

My  article  on  self-consciousness  in  the  Au- 
gust issue  of  Photoplay  -inll  give  you  some 
helpful  suggestions.  If  you  haven't  saved  your 
copy,  send  a  reciuest  for  it  and  25c  to  Photo- 
play, 750  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago, 
111. 

Tot: 

I  wouldn't  advise  having  the  offending  teeth 
pulled,  but  that  is  a  question  for  a  good  dentist 
to  decide.  From  your  description  of  the 
trouble  I  think  it  could  be  cured  by  wearing  a 
brace  for  a  while.  The  dentist  who  examines 
your  teeth  can  give  you  the  best  advice  about 
that. 

Rachel: 

If  the  boy  is  trjnng  to  make  good  I  think  he 
should  be  encouraged,  but  you  are  too  young 
to  depend  on  your  own  judgment  in  a  matter  of 
this  kind  and  to  run  counter  to  your  parents' 
wishes.  If  his  folks  are  considered  "  no 
account"  you  will  want  to  be  sure  he  has  risen 
above  their  le\'cl  before  you  think  of  him 
seriously. 

Ruth  F.  C: 

If  you  must  choose  between  love  and  a 
career  you  will  have  to  make  the  decision  for 
yourself.  No  one  else  can  do  that  for  you.  If 
you  are  really  in  love  I  don't  believe  you  will 
hesitate  long,  unless  the  man  is  willing  to  wait 
a  few  years  and  let  you  first  have  a  fling  at  the 
work  you  like. 

BEXrERLY: 

My,  my,  you  are  certainly  afraid  to  be 
natural.    Of  course  we  can't  wear  our  feelings 


on  our  sleeves  and  we  can't  too  obviously  pur- 
sue the  men  we  admire.  But  when  a  man 
shows  a  girl  he  is  really  interested  in  her,  and 
she  admits  to  herself  she  likes  him  very  much, 
doesn't  it  seem  foolish  for  her  to  act  as  though 
she  were  totally  indifferent,  to  ignore  his 
letters  for  months,  and  to  take  an  injured  atti- 
tude when  he  resents  it?  You  had  better 
change  your  methods,  Beverly.  I  hope  the 
estrangement  will  not  be  a  permanent  one, 
but  it  has  taught  you  a  lesson  and  you  won't 
make  the  same  mistake  again. 

BiLLLE : 

No,  I  don't  think  you  are  a  bit  too  tall,  but 
you  might  gain  a  few  pounds.  Your  weight 
is  a  little  less  that  it  should  be  for  your  height. 
All  blues  will  look  well  on  you,  and  so  will 
golden  brown,  dark  purple,  pale  pinks  and  soft 
rose  tints.  Black  should  be  becoming,  especially 
if  relieved  with  white  or  cream  at  the  neck. 

R.  K.O.: 

If  you  will  send  ten  cents  and  a  stamped, 
self-addressed  envelope  I  shall  be  glad  to  send 
you  my  booklet  on  sane  reducing.  Those  extra 
pounds  are  probably  making  you  self-conscious 
and  over-sensitive. 

Dolly: 

No,  you  are  not  overweight  for  a  growing 
girl.  Part  your  hair  rather  high  on  one  side, 
draw  it  softly  over  your  ears,  and  coil  in  a  soft 
knot  at  the  back  of  your  head.  That's  a 
girlish,  stylish  coiffure  and  is  almost  univer- 
sally becoming. 

MoLLiE  G.  ;M.: 

You  forgot  to  send  a  stamped,  self-addressed 
envelope  and  to  enclose  ten  cents  for  a  reducing 
booklet.  If  you  will  write  me  again  and  follow 
instructions  I  shall  be  glad  to  reply  with  a 
personal  letter. 

Jackie  A.: 

The  May  issue  of  Photoplay  contained  an 
article  describing  the  correct  color  combina- 
tions for  your  type,  the  brown-haired  girl. 
If  you  will  send  25c  to  Photoplay,  750 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  with  a  note  request- 
ing a  copy  of  that  issue,  it  will  be  sent  you 
promptly.  If  you  are  thin  I  suggest  that  you 
wear  the  pleated  skirts  that  are  so  popular. 
Gracefully  draped  skirts  are  also  flattering  to 
the  figure,  and  are  lovely  for  more  formal  wear. 


Joplin,  Mo. 

I  am  one  of  those  among  "many 
thousands  of  afflicted  souls  to  whom 
the  passing  of  the  silent  picture  is  a 
genuine  tragedy" — quoting  from  Mr. 
Quirk's  editorial  in  tiie  June  issue  of 
Photoplay. 

I  desire  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion of  his  genuine  imderstanding  of 
us  who  have  lost  their  hearing  and 
also  to  assure  him  and  his  readers 
that  there  are  compensations,  after 
all. 

To  have  Uved  in  the  age  of  the  fine 
growth  of  the  motion  picture  industry 
is  a  privilege  in  itself.  It  is  true  that 
the  silent  pictures,  with  their  clever 
sub-titles,  were  easier  to  imderstand 
— but  I  am  fast  learning  to  read  the 


lips  through  attending  talking  pic- 
tures! 

Can  you  imagine  anything  more 
wonderful  than  to  learn  to  read  the 
lips  by  means  of  the  talking  pictures? 

It  is  my  belief  that  more  people 
afflicted  as  I  am  will  learn  lip  move- 
ment through  talking  pictures  than  in 
any  other  manner,  as  time  goes  on. 
People  that  were  not  bom  deaf  but 
were  afflicted  later  on  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  study  the  art,  and  now  it  is 
brought  to  us  through  talkies,  and 
can  be  studied  while  at  pleasure,  not 
at  work. 

There  is  always  so  much  to  be 
thankful  for  if  we  but  look  around 
for  it,  and  I  am  grateful  for  this 
opportimity.  Mrs.  J.  D.  Tousley. 
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RIO  RIT4  ^^^^^^^  STREET  GIUL 


Florenz  Ziegfeld's  Most  Glorious  Musical  Com' 
edy.  Now  Glorified  for  the  Screen 


A    Star-Sprayed    Romance    of    Life    and    Love 
Beneath  the  Glitter  of  Broadway's  Night  Clubs 


At  last  the  screen  does  justice  to  the 
name  of  Ziegfeld  .  .  .  The  master 
producer's  greatest  musical  comedy 
success,  staged  on  a  scale  that 
dwarfs  all  other  screen  musical  at- 
tractions in  beauty  and  magnifi- 
cence...Exquisite  color  sequences, 
gorgeous  girls,  glittering  costumes, 
Rio  Rita's  lilting  melodies,  and  new, 
interpolated  numbers,  and  the  su- 
perb singing  ami  playing  of  the 
title  role  by  Bebe  Daniels,  make 
this  production  even  greater  than 
the  original. 


The  story  of  a  Broadway  Cinderella 
and  a  Prince,  who  was  not  her  Prince 
Charming. . .  Music  that  creeps  into 
your  heart  and  sets  your  feet  atap- 
ping . . .  Sentiment,  comedy,  action, 
drama  form  the  background  for  a 
characterization  of  unusual  appeal 
by  Betty  Compson,  aided  and  abet- 
ted by  a  Radio  beauty  chorus,  Gus 
Arnheim's  Cocoanut  Grove  Band, 
John  Harron,  and  a  fast-cracking 
comedy  trio,  Jack  Oakie,  Ned  Sparks 
and  Joseph  Cawthorn. 


Betty  Compson,  as  the  cabaret  violin  girl,  scores 
the  greatest  triumph  of  her  career  in  "Street  Girl.'" 


COMING  RADIO  PICTURES  THAT  FORECAST  THE  SCREEN  OF  TOMORROW 


"HIT  THE  DECK"— A  lavish 

Radio  Pictures  presentatioQ  of 
Vincent  Youman^e  round-lhe- 
world  nautical  musical  drama. 
with  the  popular  songhits/'Some- 
times  Vtn  Happy,*^  and  "Halle- 
lujah." 


''HIGH  RIVER"— A  Herbert 
Brenon  production  from  the 
play,  "High  River  House."... 
A  majestic  etory  of  conflicting 
wills  and  passions  in  the  river- 
threatened  levee  country  of  the 
Mississippi. 


Elaborate  production  plana 
await  the  arrival  of  Rudy 
Vallee  in  Hollywood  where 
he  will  make  ''The  Vagabond 
Lover"  for  Radio   Pictures, 


RKO  DISTRIBUTING 
CORPORATION 

Subsidiary  of  the  Radio  Corporation 
of  America 


Richard  Dix,  newest  Radio 
Rtar,  who  is  now  completing 
the  first  of  bis  three  starring 

vehicles  for  ihis  organiza- 
lion. 


"RADIO  REVELS  OF  1930" — 
An  all-dancing,  all-wincing,  all- 
star,  all-novelty  extravaganza. 
rhe  first  annual  screen  revue,  to 
be  presented  yearly  by  Radio 
Pictures. 


"THE  VAGABOND  LOVER"— 
Starring  the  inimitable  Rudy 
Vallee  and  his  "Conneclicat  Van- 
kees". .  .A  romantic  musical  com- 
edy, with  color,  action,  comedy 
and  Rudy's  "come  hither"  voice. 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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Velvet  Revived 

with 
new  color 
and 
lustre  ^^^J^<}if^M 


Velvet,  fashion's  smartest  fabric,  looks 
new  when  dyed  with  Putnam  Fadeless 
Dyes.  A  wonderful  awakening  takes 
place  in  the  material.  The  new  color 
is  as  rich  and  lustrous  as  in  a  new 
fabric.  Any  kind  except  transparent 
velvet  can  be  handled  successfully. 
Same  package  of  Putnam  tints  or  dyes 
all  materials.  15jS  at  your  druggist's. 
To  change  a  color,  remove  old  color 
with  Putnam  No-Kolor  Bleach  before 
re-dyeing. 

PUTNAM 

FADELESS 

DYES 


Ar  Tinting  or  Dyeing 


Send  fornewRevised  Edition, 
"The  Charm  of  Color,"  a 
beautifully  illustrated  guide 
to  Dyeing,  Tinting,  Bleach- 
ing,  Dry  Cleaning,  etc. 


IKIE 


Monroe  Chemical  Co., 
Dept.  O-IO.  Quincy,  111. 

Please  send  your  free  booklet  to 

Name 

Address 


as 


Subscribe  to  Photoplay.  Use 
convenient  subscription  blank 
provided  on  Page  139  this  issue. 

PORTRAIT 

ENLARGEMENTS 

FROMANYPHOm 
or  SNAP-SHOT'" 
SIZE  16x20  INCH 

(or  smaller  if  desired) 
The  usual  price  of  this  work 
is  $5.00  but  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  this  Special 
Offer  yoa  can  get  a  beautiful  life-like  enlarge- 
ment of  that  favorite  picture  of  mother,  dad, 
sweetheart,  baby  or  any  friend  for  only  98  cents. 
SEND  NO  MONEY— Just  mail  D3  the  photo — any  size  (Full 
figure,  bust  or  group)  and  in  about  a  week  you  will  have  your 
enlargement  (luaranteed  never  to  fade.  It  cornea  to  yoa 
C.O.D.  On  arrival  pay  pogtman  98c  plus  a  few  cents  postage, 
or  send  onedollarcash  with  order  and  we  pay  postage.  Money 
back  if  not  delighted.  You  can  aend  us  your  most  treasured 
pbotograph,  it  will  be  returned  to  you  unharmed. 

A|%/FM  In  order  fo  advertise  this  remarkable  offer  wo  will  »end  with 
^M     w       ■«  p^^j.^  cnlarcemcnt  ordered,  a  HiEhly-Glszad  Hand  Painted 

mminture  reprodiiprion  of  the  photo  sent.  These  mini;iriirc»  alone  uro 
worth  tin-  whf)lr?  prii-o  (rlmrsed  for  the  onlnritcmnnt.  Take  ndvantage  of  thiB 
really  Amasins  Offer  and  acnd  your  order  loduy.     DO  IT  NOW. 


ALTON  ART  STUDIO,   Dept.  49 
56S4  West  Lake  St.,  Chicago.  III. 

Pleaeo    cnlaree    arlintically  the  encloRcd  pholo. 
Rotiirn    cnhirKcmcnt    and     send     Iliind    Puintnd 
niini.'tturo.C.O.  D.98c  pliia  i><><<t:>Rc-       (If  Sl.UO 
iaL-ucloBcd  you  are  to  scud  poaHise  paid.) 

Check  Size 
Wanted 
a    16x20  In. 
G    10x16  In. 
D    11x141(1. 
ri      BxlO  In. 

k^A.^.. 

Town                                                                       St,.- 

How  They  Manage  Their  Homes 

I  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  68  1 


and  managing.  "I  may  make  just  one  talkie 
for  the  e.x'perience, "  she  confides,  "but  after 
that  I  think  I  will  retire  and  leave  the  field  to 
Dick." 

"I'm  a  pretty  good  economist  myself," 
laughs  Dick.  "You  should  see  our  car.  It  is 
a  Chrysler  and  has  run  78,000  miles  in  four 
years  and  has  only  cost  me  S40  for  repairs. 
Sure,  I'm  my  own  chauffeur  and  mechanic. 
We  shall  not  need  a  new  car  for  ages  yet." 

"Who  darns  the  socks  and  stockings?"  I 
wanted  to  know. 

"T  DO  mostly,  but  Marguerita  helps,"  said 
-*-  Jobyna.  "I  like  darning,  it  rests  me." 
Whereupon  Dick  beams  proudly — how  men 
do  love  sock  darners ! 

"You  know,  we  have  been  promising  to  have 
a  house-warming  party  for  ages — when  the 
house  is  finished.  But  I  guess  it  never  will  be 
finished,  we  think  of  new  improvements  every 
day.  I  guess  we  had  better  have  that  party 
soon,  and  show  off  our  work.  It'spretty  good, 
isn't  it? 

"Dick  made  all  that  gravel  drive,  you  know. 
Look  at  this  tUcd  patio — can't  you  see  about 
when  we  began  to  get  tired?  See  how  straight 
and  neat  all  this  is  here — and  it  gets  a  bit 
wobbly  over  yonder.  .  .  . 

"No,  we  don't  go  out  very  much,  there  is  so 
much  to  do  at  home. 

"But  we  had  to  go  up  to  San  Francisco  for 
some  personal  appearances.  I  don't  like  doing 
that  very  much." 

"But  they  don't  want  me  without  Jobyna," 
adds  Dick.  "Of  course,  that  sort  of  thing 
seems  foolish  in  big  towns,  but  it  really  means 
a  lot  in  the  smaller  cities,  you  know.  We 
dropped  into  San  Quentin  to  see  Paul  Kelley 
on  the  way  home,  just  before  his  release  for 
good  beha\ior.  You  know  he  was  in  a  picture 
uith  Jobyna  just  before  the  tragedy.  He 
looked  fine.  San  Quentin  did  wonders  for  that 
boy.    He  had  charge  of  the  h'brarj-  there." 


I  am  telling  this  because  it  shows  what  loj'a! 
friends  this  sensible,  practical  young  couple 
can  be — not  forgetting  friends  in  trouble, 
lending  the  helping  hand,  the  encouragement. 

One  is  impressed  with  the  utterly  charming, 
natural  simplicity  of  this  famous  young  couple 
— success  has  not  turned  their  heads  one  iota. 
Style,  sophistication,  show  have  no  attraction 
for  them.  In  spite  of  the  hectic  glamour  of  their 
profession,  they  are  Uving  normal,  natural, 
sensible  lives. 

They  put  on  absolutely  no  airs  and  neither 
has  an  ounce  of  snobbery. 

Dick  loves  to  make  fun  of  actors,  including 
himself,  and  deplores  that  sometimes  Holly- 
wood can  take  itself  much  too  seriously.  He 
loves  to  tell  of  his  early  struggles,  the  kindness 
of  friends,  the  excitement  of  being  a  "double," 
which  he  did  for  many  seasons,  and  the  joy  of 
home-building. 

But  when  he  does  talk  of  his  work,  it  is  with 
respect.  He  is  the  hero  of  a  picture  long  in  the 
making,  to  be  called  "Oxford" — a  story  of  an 
American  Rhodes  scholar  and  athlete  who  goes 
to  England. 

"V\  7E  are  taking  a  long  time  to  m'  ic  it 

**  because  it  must  be  authentic  i.i  every 
detail,"  he  says.  "We  tried  to  be  careful  in 
'The  Four  Feathers'  and  it  was  well-received 
in  England." 

Dick  likes  the  English.  You  see,  when  he 
was  considered  too  young  at  17  to  enter  the 
American  army,  he  joined  the  British  and 
came  to  understand  and  love  them.  His  two 
brothers  also  served  through  the  war — with 
the  Americans. 

"If  ever  w-e  build  another  house,  it  will  be 
English  type  and  I  want  lots  of  English  shrub- 
bery and  flowers  in  the  garden,"  he  dreams. 

Yes,  if  the  present  house  is  ever  finished  to 
their  liking,  this  energetic  young  couple  will 
surely  sell  it  and  start  all  over  again — just  for 
the  lo\e  of  creating  things. 


&  A. 


George  Lewis  speeding  through  the  open  sea  at  fifty  miles  an  hour, 
in  a  thrilling  race  scene  from  Universal's  "Excuse  My  Spray."  Air 
hoses  and  a  wind  machine  are  whipping  the  old  studio  tank  into 
foam,  and  Director  Holmes,  with  the  megaphone,  is  cautioning 
George  not  to  knock  the  concrete  down 
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OTmNE 

Removes  This  U^ly  Mask 

There's  no  longer  the  slightest  need  of 
feeling  ashamed  of  your  freckles,  as  Othine 
— double  strength — is  guaranteed  to  remove 
these  homely  spots. 

Simply  get  an  ounce  of  Othine  from  any 
drug  or  department  store  and  apply  a  little 
of  it  night  and  morning  and  you  should  soon 
see  that  even  the  worst  freckles  have  begun 
to  disappear,  while  the  lighter  ones  have 
vanished  entirely.  It  is  seldom  that  more 
than  an  ounce  is  needed  to  completely  clear 
the  skin  and  gain  a  beautiful  complexion. 

Be  sure  to  ask  for  double  strength  Othine 
as  this  is  sold  under  guarantee  of  money 
back  if  it  fails  to  remove  your  freckles. 


LUCKY 
SAM 

No.  1309.  ^v^lite 

China  Good 
Luck   Elephant 
from    Europe, 
4^4  in.  tall.   An  ash  tray 
on  his  back,  match  safe 
and  cigarette  holder  on 
either  side.    Imported  exclusively  by  us. 
Special  at  $1.00  postpaid. 

THE  NEW  1930  KELLOGG  „ 

CATALOGUE  IS  READY  ,fO)P 

It  is  full  of  unusual  Gifts  for  Men,         ff^ 
Women    and    Children;    gifts  .tf'      ^ 

from   the  four  corners  of       _   .,tO^ 
the  earth,  all  at  mod- 
erate  prices,    well 
within  your  gift        .^W'^    .^.  .tl '   ■  ■A,'' 

"budget."     ^.r/,t^'^.^t)«^/.,rJ'^v. 

SU    5P  13  Park  St 


"Don't  Shout 


f> 


"I  heat  you.      I  can  heat 
now  at  well  ai  anybody. 
'How?    mh  (he  MORLEY 
PHONE.  I've  a  pair  in  mv  eats 
now,  but  they  are  invisible. I 
wnijld  not  know  I  had  (hem  in 

myselF,  only  that  I  hear  all  liaht. 

The  MORLEY  PHONE  fot  the 


DEAF 


,  to  the  eats  what  slasses 
are  lo  the  eyes.       In- 
visible, comfortable. weitzhl- 
less  and  harmless.     Anyone 
canatljustit    Ofcr  100,000  sold.     Wtile  for  booklet  and  testimoaials. 
THE  MORLEY  CO.,  Dept.789.  IPS. 18th  St.Phila. 


CATALOG 


AT  wholesaIjE;  prices 

196  pagrea  of  radio  barg-ains.  New  Screen  Grid,  all- 
electric,  A.  C.  Seta  in  beautiful  consoles— also  battery 
operated  seta  as  low  as  $15.95.  Write  today. 

ALLIED  RADIO  CORPORATION 

71 1  W,  LAKE  ST.,  DEPT-  64  CHICAGO 


They  Must  Suffer  to 
Be  Beautiful 


[  CONTINLTED  FROM  PAGE  33  \ 

only  inaccUiacy  is  the  ONE  trip  to  the  beauty 
parlor.  It  is  not  one  secret  but  many.  It  is 
not  one  hour,  but  the  payment  of  days  that 
beauty  demands.  You  can't  do  just  one  thins 
to  be  beautiful.  My  grandmother  used  lo  tell 
me  that  if  I  swallowed  a  chicken  gizzard  whole, 
standing  on  my  head  behind  the  kitchen  door, 
I'd  be  as  beautiful  as  the  Queen  of  Sheba. 
Would  it  were  as  easy  as  that !  You  must  make 
many,  many  gestures  to  appease  the  surly 
goddess. 

OVER  on  Sunset  Boulevard  is  a  luxurious 
beauty  establishment  called  Czarina's 
Charm.  This  is  the  shop  owned  by  Da\-id 
Mir,  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken,  and 
(jesta  Berg. 

The  soft,  padded,  grey  carpets  of  Czarina's 
Charm  lead  the  beauty  seeker  to  a  back  room 
where  an  imposing  electric  machine  is  to  be 
found. 

This  instrument,  invented  by  a  plastic  sur- 
geon, is  supposed  to  do  away  with  face  lifting 
if  the  treatments  are  taken  soon  enough. 

A  brisk  operator  gives  a  facial  de  luxe. 
After  being  softened  with  cold  cream,  the  face 
is  given  a  strenuous  treatment  with  a  small, 
wooden  electric  patter  that  works  faster  than 
the  most  skillful  fingers  could.  Next,  the  oper- 
ator places  on  her  forearms  plates  through 
which  the  electricity  from  the  complicated 
machine  passes  from  her  fingers  to  the  patient's 
face. 

Many  of  the  stars  surround  their  visits  to 
the  shops  with  mystery.  They  often  go  se- 
cretly, in  heavy  veils,  fearful  of  admitting  that 
theirs  is  not  a  perfectly  natural  loveliness.  The 
truth  is  that  a  modern  Helen  of  Troy  could  not 
remain  beautiful  mthout  caring  for  herself. 
Those  who  are  frank  about  paying  constant 
\-isits  to  Mir's  shop  are  Norma  Talmadge, 
Virginia  Valli,  Agnes  Ayers,  Julia  Faye  and 
ICdna  Murphy,  wife  of  young  Mervyn  LeRoy. 
These  women  are  so  beautiful  that  they  do 
not  fear  giving  away  their  secrets. 

When  I  say  that  the  stars  average  three 
hours  a  day  in  beautifying  themselves,  I  do 
not  count  the  hours  and  hours  they  spend  on 
sun  baths. 

The  fad  for  tanned  backs,  faces  and  legs 
lias  swept  the  film  colony  like  the  eighteen-day 
diet. 

Half  of  feminine  Hollywood  is  as  brown  as 
the   morning  after   taste. 

Evelyn  Brent,  Lilyan  Tashman,  Joan  Craw- 
ford and  dozens  of  others  have  allowed  the 
sun  to  give  them  the  fashionable  shade.  The 
most  approved  method  consists  of  applying  a 
generous  amount  of  olive  oil  to  the  body  and 
l_ving  in  the  sun  for  hours. 

Our  fair  cinema  stars  end  up  by  smelhng 
like  Italian  dinners. 

NOT  only  do  they  give  hours  to  beauty  but 
they  deny  themselves  many  pleasures  as 
well.  Dorothy  Mackaill's  skin  is  so  tender  that 
she  cannot  sunburn.  She  has  a  home  at  the 
beach  and  while  others  may  loll  happily  on  the 
sands  she  must  stay  indoors  and  watch  them 
through  a  window. 

Of  course,  rich  foods  are  taboo  and  while 
they  are  working  they  must  give  up  parties 
and  other  social  events  for  the  necessary 
beauty  sleep.  Eyes  that  have  been  closed  for 
only  four  or  five  hours  won't  sparkle  for  the 
camera. 

No  beauty  stone  has  been  left  unturned  by 
Hollyivood.  There  are  the  quacks,  of  course. 
There  are  the  fly-by-night  "speciahsts"  whose 
shingles  gleam  in  the  sun  for  a  week  or  two 
and  are  suddenly  seen  no  more.  But  the 
stars  are  leery  of  these.   They  are  sure  before 
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IN  the  theatre  and  the  movies  beauty  walks 
hand  in  hand  with  success.  So  naturally 
no  star  would  divulge  her  personal  beauty 
secrets.  But  today  the  sponsors  of  these  fa- 
mous beauty  aids  used  by  nearly  all  stars  are 
free  to  announce  to  American  women 
. . .  Stein's  Beauty  Preparations  now  available 
for  personal  use. 

Five  wonder  preparations... Stein's  Cold 
Cream,  Face  Powder,  Liquid  Powder,  Lip 
Stick  and  Eyebrow  Pencil  are  on  sale  this 
very  minute  at  your  favorite  store.  Each 
is  the  same  magical  beautifier  that  the  great- 
est stars  are  using  every  day  in  their  private 
boudoirs.  If  you  want  to  remove  all  chance 
from  your  make-up...  if  you  want  to  possess 
the  easy,  fascinating  way  to  vibrant  beauty, 
follow  the  lead  of  these  lovely  women.  Go 
to  any  Toilet  Goods  Counter  today,  and  ask 
for  Stein's  Beauty  Preparations. 

Unquestioned  Purity  for  Over  Haifa  Century 
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Secrpta  Revealed 
in  Free  Booklet* 

Peek  into  the  very  dresBing  rooms  of  fa- 
mous Broadway  beauties  and  Hollywood 
elara.  Send  for  your  free  copy  of  "From 
Behind   Guarded  Stage  Doors,"  today. 


Stein  Cosmetic  Co.,  Depl.  P 

51  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Please  send  my  free  booklet  "  From  Behind  Guarded 
Stage  Doors"  to 

Name 

Address 

City Stale 

A  Unit  of  Stein  Cosmetics  Company,  Inc. 
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GIFTS 

REMEMBRANCES  that  combine 
novelty  and  the  personal  sentiment 
that  goes  with  Christmas  giving.  Many 
as  low  as  50c  and  $1.00,  all  packaged  in 
the  clever  Pohlson  way. 
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Then  offer  the  cigar- 
ettes in  this  attractive 

Server 

Made  of  wood,^and- 
decorated.  Holds 
just  20. 

Postpaid,  $X.OO 


Cigarette 
SnufSers 

5816  — Quaint 
characters,  brass- 
footed,  to  step  on 
the  ever-smolder- 
ing cigarette. 


Skyline  Package 
Bath  Po-wder  and  Salts 

292 — Packages,  cellophane  wrapped,  in 
unique  skyline  effect,  surrounding  box  of 
powder.     Complete  with  puff.      $I,00 

Send  {or  64-pase  Catalogue   FREE 

Gifts  for  children,  for  women  and  for  men- 
folk— young  and  old.        Established  1895. 

POHLSON'S  House  of  Gifts 

Department  80  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
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pictures  of  movie  stars  and  actu- 
al illustrations  of  their  work, 
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Canada  $3.00  —  Foreign  $3.50 
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they  go  to  a  shop,  for  one  wrong  beauty 
treatment  might  ruin  their  chances  of  future 
success  on  the  screen. 

Legitimate  specialists,  however,  invariably 
do  a  big  business.  But  the  specialists  cannot 
do  everything.  The  stars  themselves  must 
give  daily  care  and  time  to  the  nails,  the  neck, 
the  hair,  the  body  (exercises  with  machines 
and  rolling  pins  if  necessary)  and  the  com- 
plexion. 

pSTHER  RALSTON'S  tender  skin  is  so  thin 
■'—'that  it  requires  the  most  minute  care  with 
creams  and  lotions.  Billy  Dove  brushes  her 
hair  night  and  morning  forty  strokes.  Mary 
Brian  gix'es  her  eyes  an  especial  treatment 
every  night  to  stimulate  the  muscles  and  make 
them  lustrous. 

Dorothy  Dwan  uses  a  thick  tissue  cream  on 
her  face  before  retiring  and  wears  out  a  large 
cake  of  ice  on  her  face  every  morning.  Anita 
Page  keeps  her  skin  firm  with  ice.  Aileen 
Pringle  removes  the  make-up  with  cold  cream, 
followed  by  a  witch  hazel  rub  to  thoroughly 
cleanse  the  pores. 

Joan  Cra^rford  uses  a  good  soap  and  soft 
water  on  her  face  and  gives  the  skin  three 
rinsings  in  lukewarm  water. 

Each  star  has  her  pet  beauty  theorj-.  Each 
one  has  discovered  the  method  that  is  most 
effective  for  her.  We  all  do  these  things,  but 
you  and  I  may  neglect  them.  You  and  I  may 
drop  into  bed  just  one  night  without  taking 
ofif  the  powder  and  rouge.    You  and  I  may 


neglect  the  daily  dozen  for  a  week  and  it 
doesn't  matter. 

But  the  girls  who  work  in  pictures  can  never 
once  rela.x  from  their  task  of  remaining 
beautiful. 

Sadye  Nathan,  Frederickson,  Weaver- Jack- 
son, Betty  and  Bill,  Hepner,  Jim — these  are 
some  of  the  favorite  shops.  The  stars  spend 
hours  of  their  lives  at  them.  And  there  are 
hundreds  of  women  who  visit  the  actresses  in 
the  evenings  and  in  the  mornings  to  administer 
beauty  treatments. 

Money  and  courage  and  time  are  spent  in 
Hollywood  for  beauty's  sake. 

Beauty  is  a  taskmaster  whose  whip  never 
rests. 

A  ND  beauty  is  demanded  by  the  fans.  The 
-*  ^-picture  goers  find  on  the  screen  idealized 
women.  They  discover  women  of  charm  and 
grace  and  distinction  with  every  hair  in  place 
and  every  fingernail  properly  gleaming.  The 
women  of  the  films  are  the  loveliest  women  in 
the  world. 

But  the  stars  pay  for  their  beauty.  They 
pay  in  energy  and  thought  and  suffering. 
They  do  not  murmur  when  the  treatments 
are  agonizing,  when  the  hours  are  long  and  the 
bills  longer. 

Be  glad  you  don't  HAVE  to  be  beautiful. 

The  stars  are  lovely. 

They  should  be. 

They  pay  a  spectacular  price  for  their 
beauty. 


The  George  Lewises  at  home,  and  come  right  in,  folks.     The  popu- 
lar Universal  star,  his  wife  and  their  wire  haired  terrier  in  a  corner 
of  the  Lewis  residence  in  Los  Angeles 
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I      -^       ^^^— ^  /  (Presented  by  Carl  Laemmie) 

^  \Dm  last  cword  in  Clflotion  cPicture 
(bntertainment  comes  from  Universal/ 

<-J  The  ONE  and  ONLY  • 


If  ever  there  was  DRAA^ATIC  DYNAMITE  this  is  it— with  a  glorious 
musical  background.  For  two  years  the  stage  play  stood  out  as  the 
greatest  of  the  era. ..and  NOW  all  the  thunderous  drama,  the  grace- 
ful romance,  the  thrilling  situations,  the  magnetic  climaxes  of  this 
wonderful  stage  play  have  been  transferred  to  the  screen  with  the 
original  play  dialog.  With  Glenn  Tryon — Evelyn  Brent — Merna  Kennedy 
— T.E.  Jackson — Otis  Harlan — Robert  Ellis — Paul  Porcasi — Leslie  Fenton 
—Betty  Francisco — Arthur  Housman.  A  Paul  Fejos  Production. 
Associate  Producer,  Carl  Laemmie,  Jr. 

ioo%  TALKING— SINGING— DANCING 


RED-HOT  youth  aflame  on  the  campus!  A  football  game 
that  v/ill  thrill  you  to  the  core!  Moaning  melodies  put  over 
by  the  University  of  California  Glee  Club!  College  chatter 
that  will  surprise  you!  Sorority  parties,  fraternity  dances, 
roadhouse  affairs  that  will  amaze  you.  SEE  and  HEAR 
George  Lewis,Dorothy  Gulliver,Eddie  Phillips,Churchill  Ross, 
Hayden  Stevenson  and  others  of  the  original  Collegians  cast 
in  the  hottest  film  that  ever  sizzled  on  the  screen.  Directed 
by  Nat  Ross.  THE  FIRST  100%  TALKING,  SINGING 
COLLEGE  PICTURE.  Associate  producer,  Carl  Laemmie,  Jr. 
100?b  TALKING  and  SINGING 


THE  GREATEST  LOVE  STORY  EVER  TOLD 


Pictured  with  all  the  movement,  beauty,  thrills  and  grandeur 

of  the  colorful  floating  theatres  on  the  Mississippi  River.  That 

is  Edna  Ferber's  romance  of  the  ages  transferred  to  the 

screen.  SEE  and  HEAR  Laura  La  Plante,  Joseph  Schildkraut, 

Otis   Harlan,  Alma   Rubens,   Emily   Fitzroy,  Jane  La  Verne. 

including  the  musical  hits  from  the  Florenz  Ziegfeld  stage 

production.    Directed,  silent  and  in  movietone, 

by  Harry  Pollard. 

UNIVERSAL'S  TALKING  AND  SINGING  TRIUMPH! 


FORWARD  MARCH  -^^  UNIVERSAL  / 


Universal  Pictures  Corporation 


730  Fifth  Ave.;  New  York 
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must  be  exceptionally 


....  only  genuine  Maybelline 
Eyelash  Beautifier  will  do;  for  Maybelline  not 
only  makes  the  lashes  appear  dark,  long  and  lux- 
uriant, as  they  must  be,  but  preserves  a  lovely 
note  of  naturalness  so  essential  to  real  charm. 
That  is  why  we  say  "only  genuine  Maybelline 
will  do,"  and  why  millions  of  beautiful  women 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  look  for  the  Maybelline 
Girl  on  the  box  when  purchasing  an  eyelash 
beautifier . . .  Maybelline  does  its  magic  beauty 
work  instantly,  and  is  perfectly  harmless,  of 
course.  You  will  be  agreeably  surprised  at  the 
manner  in  which  Maybelline  will  make  your 
eyes  appear  larger  and  more  brilliant. 

Solid  or  ^atsrproo^ 
Liquid  "MayheWme, 
hlackor  Brown,  75c 
at  ail  Todet  Goods 
Counters. 


Solid  Form 


MAYBELLINE   CO. 
CHICAGO 
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to  shop  in  the  pages  of  this  book. 
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The  New  Broadway 


[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  4,3  ) 


National  has  kept  him  so  busy  that  he  hasn't 
even  had  time  to  change  apartments.  The  Jap 
gardener  there  has  been  quite  tolerant  «ith 
him,  however. 

"He  told  me  I  might  water  the  lawn,"  Eddie 
explained,  "but  he  didn't  trust  me  to  hoe  the 
flowers.  It's  just  as  well.  I  didn't  have  any 
time.  I've  learned  that  a  summer  sun  rising 
over  the  eastern  rim  of  the  world  looks  different 
when  you've  just  gotten  up  from  seven  hours 
on  your  ear.  You  see,  I  used  to  see  it,  just 
before  deciding  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed.  What 
time  do  I  hit  the  hay,  now?  About  ten. 
Doesn't  seem  strange  at  all.  I'm  as  sleepy  by 
that  time  now  as  I  ever  was  in  New  York  early 
in  the  morning.  The  only  strange  thing  about 
it  is  having  to  undress  by  artificial  hght." 

•THE  Roosevelt  Hotel,  on  Hollywood  Boule- 
•'•  vard,  has  been  the  neck  of  the  bottle  for  the 
stage  people.  Wait  a  minute.  Don't  get  ahead 
of  the  story.  After  registering  at  this  hostelry 
they  later  spread  out  into  Los  Angeles,  Beverly 
Hills  and  Santa  Monica,  into  homes  and  apart- 
ments. The  Roosevelt  is  the  Claridge,  the 
Algonquin  and  the  Ritz  of  the  West. 

Home  life  appeals  to  these  people  of  the 
stage,  accustomed  to  apartments  in  New  York, 
and  rooms  and  baths  in  hotels  on  the  road. 

.Ann  Harding,  the  star  of  the  stage  produc- 
tion of  "Mary  Dugan,"  has  a  house,  and  won- 
der of  wonders,  there  is  grass  in  the  front  yard. 
.Ann's  baby  doesn't  have  to  have  a  sun  bath  on 
the  fire  escape. 

Irene  Bordoni  and  Lenore  Ulric,  both  arriv- 
ing in  the  West  with  huge  staffs  of  servants, 
have  taken  big  houses  in  Beverly  Hills.  Miss 
Bordoni  has  leased  Marie  Prevost's  re.sidcnce. 
Ina  Claire,  of  course,  the  moment  she  became 
Mrs.  John  Gilbert  moved  her  trunks  out  of  the 
smart  Beverly-Wilshire  into  John's  house  on 
Tower  Road,  overlooking  the  mountains,  the 
sea  and  the  Los  Angeles  plain. 

Others  among  the  Broadway  personalities 
who  lost  no  time  in  finding  houses  are  Charles 
Bickford,  Cliff  Edwards  (Ukulele  Ike),  Charles 
King,  Robert  Montgomery,  George  Arliss, 
Walter  Woolf,  Chester  Morris,  Fannie  Brice, 
Lillian  Roth,  Frederick  March,  Florence  Eld- 


ridge,  Mary  Eaton,  Kay  Francis,  and  Paul 
Muni.  Ruth  Chatterton,  Carlotta  King, 
Pauline  Frederick  and  Raymond  Hackett  are 
Uving  at  the  seashore.  Hackett  says  Holly- 
wood is  the  cleanest  place  he  knows.  Everyone 
goes  to  the  beach  from  May  to  October. 

Some  of  the  footUght  stars  couldn't  sleep 
unless  they  had  apartments.  Someone  snoring 
on  the  floor  below,  a  \\ild  party  on  the  floor 
above,  and  a  domestic  squabble  in  the  suite 
adjoining. 

The  Beverly-Wilshire,  built  with  the  inten- 
tion of  attracting  Los  Angeles  society  folk,  has 
become  a  very  fashionable  hotel  for  theatrical 
top-notchers.  The  Beverly  Hills  hotel,  until  a 
short  time  ago,  a  resort  for  over-upholstered 
Eastern  dowagers,  is  filled  with  the  big  names 
of  the  stage.  Apartment  and  hotel  life.  New 
York  or  Hollywood,  appeals  to  Jack  Buchanen, 
Pert  Kelton,  Marilyn  Miller,  Beatrice  LilUe, 
Charlotte  Greenwood,  Al  Jolson,  Bernice 
Claire,  Zita  Johann,  Catherine  Dale  Owen,  and 
most  of  the  song  writers. 

Things  are  still  a  bit  chaotic  along  the  new 
Broadway,  but  then  life's  like  that.  The  stage 
people  are  trying  to  become  accustomed  to 
Hollywood,  and  Hollywood  is  trying  to  become 
accustomed  to  the  New  Yorkers.  .'\t  first  the 
arrivals  from  the  legitimate  and  variety  stages 
rather  kept  to  themselves.  Now,  gradually, 
the  two  groups  are  beginning  to  merge. 
Particularly  is  this  true  of  Ann  Harding,  Ina 
Claire,  Marilyn  Miller,  the  Gleasons,  and  Basil 
Rathbone. 

"K  TAUDEVILLE  people  are  slower  to  venture 
^  out  of  their  own  circle  of  fellow  performers 
and  song  writers.  But  then  there  is  the  picture 
of  Fannie  Brice,  the  proud  possessor  of  a  house 
with  a  swimming  pool  in  the  back  yard,  enter- 
taining hordes  of  film  people  on  Sundays. 
Fannie,  however,  has  long  been  popular  with 
the  colony  during  her  many  visits  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Orpheum.  Sophie  Tucker  was  quite 
exclusive  while  she  was  here.  Tex  Guinan 
didn't  pal  around  much,  cither,  but  then  she 
couldn't  find  anyone  to  pal  with. 

At  times  there  have  been  some  hard  feelings 
between  the  old  line  motion  picture  stars  and 


Now,  says  Oliver  Hardy  to  Stan  Laurel,  for  a  hole  In  one,  or  one  and 

a  half.     The  popular  comedy  team  from  the  Roach  lot  hacking 

away  on  their  long  and  tough  private  golf  course 
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the  newcomers  to  flickerland.  There  is,  of 
course,  the  famous  motion  picture  star  who 
attended  a  party  where  most  of  the  guests 
were  from  the  stage.  He  was  introduced  to 
them  all  and  the  questions  directed  to  him  in- 
cluded: "What  is  the  name  again,  please?" 
and  ".-^re  you  in  pictures?"  The  film  people 
retaliate  by  asking  politely — "How  long  are 
you  going  to  stay?"  Just  as  politely  the  stage 
people  answer — "As  long  as  we  can." 

TTIE  HollyAvood  method  of  doing  things  has 
••-  been  puzzHng  to  most  of  the  footlighters. 
For  instance,  Carlotta  King  objected  to  singing 
her  most  difficult  arias  in  "The  Desert  Song" 
before  9  a.  m.  .\  singer  doesn't  get  going  that 
early.  Irene  Bordoni  makes  her  best  record- 
ings after  midnight.  Charlotte  Greenwood 
can't  imagine  what  is  happening  to  the  filmiza- 
tion  of  "So  Long  Letty,"  her  perennial  stage 
success.  It's  turning  into  a  sort  of  passion 
play.  Walter  Catlett,  after  spending  ten  years 
of  his  career  in  "So  Long  Letty,"  "Sally"  and 
"Rio  Rita"  isn't  in  any  of  the  picture  versions. 
IJut  this  is  all  as  Hollywoodian  as  the  eighteen 
day  diet.  And  since  we'\-e  brought  that  up, 
Helen  Kane  heard  about  the  diet  the  first 
day  she  arrived  and  started  on  it  immediately. 
The  real  acid  test  and  final  initiation  wiU 
come  when  they  start  giving  parties  for  twenty, 
with  sixty  guests  arriving.  Hollywood  is  used 
to  that  sort  of  thing.  Phyllis  Haver  always 
prepared  for  about  double  her  guest  list.  In 
New  York  small  parties  are  the  vogue.  A 
Manhattan  apartment  is  not  designed  for 
wholesale  entertaining. 

Basil  Rathbone  and  his  wife,  Ouida  Bergere, 
the  scenarist,  are  among  the  first  of  the  stage 
people  to  take  up  lavish  entertainment.  Their 
recent  fancy  dress  ball  was  fancy.  .Apparently 
no  one  appeared  that  wasn't  invited,  but  then 
Hollywood  is  thoughtful  about  that  sort  of 
thing. 

Rathbone  will  be  lulled  into  the  secure  feel- 
ing that  he  can  actually  give  parties  with  none 
but  invited  guests.  Then,  like  a  bolt  from  the 
blue,  he  will  have  a  party  and  exxTybody  will 
come,  including  fans  from  Oshkosh,  and  a  lady 
whose  cousin's  brother-in-law  went  to  school 
with  the  host  in  England. 

The  (Jleasons,  James  and  Lucille,  are  already 
well  entrenched  in  Hollywood.  They,  also, 
have  a  house  and  swimming  pool,  and  lots  of 
guests.  You'd  be  surprised  to  know  what  a 
swmming  pool  can  accomplish  in  the  film 
colony.  It  carries  as  much  distinction  as 
having  a  house  at  Newport.  Cliflf  Edw^ards  is 
very  proud  of  his  swimming  pool. 

"I  can't  afford  to  fill  it  with  water,"  he  said, 
"but  it's  a  great  place  to  throw  the  tin  cans 
and  the  empties." 

Edwards,  at  his  beach  house,  entertains 
many  of  the  melody  makers.  Ruth  Chatterton 
and  Carlotta  King  have  many  stage  guests 
at  their  Malibu  Beach  cottages,  and  Pauline 
Frederick  mixes  her  crowds,  stage  and  screen. 
Pauline,  for  years,  has  maintained  a  stately 
house  in  Beverly  Hills.  Strictly  speaking,  she 
is  not  a  Hollywood  newcomer.  She  is  instead 
one  of  the  Holly  wood  comebackers. 

'TTIE  bitterest  pill  to  swallow  for  the  Broad- 
-•■  wayites  is  the  fact  that  they  have  to  go  to 
bed  at  a  reasonable  hour.  There's  no  actual  law 
about  staying  up  late,  and  the  curfew  does  not 
ring  tonight.    Just  no  place  to  go. 

Joan  Bennett  moaned  at  first  about  the  lack 
of  night  fife  and  took  an  apartment  on  a  busy 
street  so  she  could  hear  the  street  cars  and 
automobiles.  Now  she  has  moved  to  the  top 
floor  where  noises  do  not  penetrate.  That's 
Hollywood  getting  in  its  work. 

Few  of  the  stage  people  are  habitues  at  the 
Montmartre  Cafe,  for  many  years  the  holy  of 
hoUes  of  the  film  colony.  They  go  once  hui 
they  do  not  like  the  crowds,  the  curious  tour- 
ists. The  stars  who  were  wont  to  visit  Sardi's 
restaurant  in  New  York,  with  its  collection  of 
caricatures  of  the  theatrically  famous,  go  a 
great  deal  in  Hollywood  to  Wilson  Jlizner's 
Brown  Derby.  The  other  night,  by  actual 
count,  there  were  thirty-five  glittering  person- 
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alities  from  the  "other"  Broadway  dining 
there. 

The  Russian  Eagle,  with  its  superb  music 
and  caviar,  is  another  favorite  dining  place. 
Farther  ondowntown  is  the  Victor  Hugo,  famed 
for  its  filet  mignons  and  chicken  under  glass. 
Arthur  Caesar,  king  wit,  says  that  if  the  Victor 
Hugo  went  out  of  business  in  Los  Angeles  he'd 
be  compelled  to  eat  at  a  lunch  wagon.  The 
song  writers  have  adopted  the  College  Inn  as 
official  rendezvous.  The  other  ..ight  one  of  the 
boys  asked  the  waitress  for  a  sturgeon  sand- 
wich. 

"What  is  it?"  she  asked.  "Is  it  anything 
like  tripe?" 

MOST  of  the  footlight  favorites  like  living  in 
Hollywood.  Certain  things  they  naturally 
miss  from  their  old  lives,  but  there  are  com- 
pensations. Charles  King  went  to  New  York 
expecting  to  stay  six  weeks.  He  hurried  back 
in  three.  Marilyn  Miller  is  most  enthusiastic 
about  it.  Ruth  Chatterton  says  she  never 
wants  to  go  back.  On  the  other  hand  Lillian 
Roth  finds  it  a  bit  too  quiet  for  her  taste. 
Margaret  Wycherly  isn't  too  happy  here ,  but 


she  says  it  is  more  like  New  York  than  New 
York  itself.  Now  what  can  you  do  in  a  case 
like  that? 

BUT,  hot  or  cold,  HoUysvood  Boulevard  is 
the  new  Broadway,  even  if  it  lacks  the  stim- 
ulus of  the  other  street.  It  can't  avoid  being 
the  king-pin  of  thoroughfares  with  all  the  new 
personalities.  In  addition  to  the  recent  con- 
tract players  at  the  various  studios,  there  is  an 
impressive  list  of  summer  visitors.  Ethel 
Barrymore,  Helen  Menken,  Katherine  Cornell, 
Helen  Hayes,  Fay  Bainter  and  Sylvia  Field  are 
all  here.  Maude  Adams  has  been  living  quietly 
here,  in  the  strictest  seclusion,  for  some  time. 
And  a  year  ago  Hollywood,  the  dear,  old  inno- 
cent, was  impressed  when  Ethel  Barrymore, 
Mary  Nash,  Basil  Rathbone,  Nora  Bayes, 
Elsie  Janis  and  Beatrice  Lillie  were  guests  at  a 
Mayfair  ball.  Now  these  presences  create 
scarcely  a  ripple  of  excitement. 

Still,  there  must  be  some  crumbs  of  comfort 
for  the  first  Broadway  in  the  Words  of  Robert 
Benchley:  "You  can  bring  polar  bears  and 
icebergs  to  Broadway  and,  even  then,  it  won't 
be  the  North  Pole." 
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The  Herds  of  Hollywood 

[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  35  ] 


contracts  now  in  vogue,  the  names  are  changed 
frequently,  and  washable  paints  are  popular 
among  the  studios.  Often  a  writer  sold  down 
the  river  meets  his  successor  coming  hopefully 
into  the  cell  he  called  home  for  six  months. 

One  studio  has  a  beautiful  block  of  these 
cells  in  its  downtown  Hollywood  studio.  The 
little  cells  are  prettily  decorated  with  trellises 
and  clinging  vines — there  are  growing  plants 
in  the  tiny  quadrangle,  and  one  lordly  goldfish 
sports  about  a  concrete  pool.  But  perhaps 
writers  don't  like  to  look  at  goldfish  and  are 
left  cold  by  a  begonia.    What  then? 

FOR  a  cell  in  a  colony  is  a  cell,  no  matter  how 
chintzy  it  may  be,  and  I  shudder  as  I  think 
of  the  soul-burnings  of  a  sensitive  %vriter  cooped 
up  with  a  dozen  of  his  fellow-hands. 

He  is  seated  before  his  tN^iewriter  in  his 
cubby-hole.  Not  an  idea  crackles  in  his  head. 
He  knows  he  is  expected  to  turn  in  a  story 
idea  by  day  after  tomorrow  and  his  mind  is 
paying  about  two  cents  on  the  dollar.  He 
worries  about  his  contract,  his  option,  his  new 
car  and  his  wife's  dentist  bill.  And  next  door, 
through  a  paper-thin  wall,  he  hears  the  type- 
writer of  a  fellow-convict  singing  merrily  as  it 
pounds  out  a  story.  He  goes  into  a  cold  sweat. 
Joe  has  an  idea,  and  here  I  sit  and  suffer.  Only 
two  things  loom  —  suicide  and  madness. 
Neither  is  particularly  pleasant. 

But,  the  factories  say,  writers  are  writers, 
and  should  be  colonized,  where  we  can  get  them 
coming  on  the  run  by  pressing  a  button. 

The  Hollywood  mills  have  had  a  little  more 
trouble  with  the  hundreds  of  song  writers  now 
infesting  the  town. 

Warner  Brothers  have  a  huge  herd  of  tune- 
smiths  under  lock  and  key,  bossed  by  the  clever 
Ray  Perkins.  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  tried 
colonizing  its  chain-gang  right  on  the  lot,  but 
they  made  so  much  racket  with  their  banging 
and  caterwauling  that  they  and  their  pianos 
were  moved  to  a  large  brick  building  about  a 
hundred  yards  outside  the  wall,  where  they  can 
plunk  and  scream  to  their  hearts'  content. 
Oddly  enough,  legend  says  that  the  building 
was  formerly  occupied  by  a  really  elegant 
bootlegger,  who  was  hurled  out  to  make  room 
for  the  geniuses  of  Tin  Pan  .■\lley. 

Yes — the  song  writers,  always  odd  birds, 
cause  a  little  more  grief. 

Of  all  the  herds,  the  tunesmiths  have  re- 
sisted the  most  this  practice  of  marcliing  them 
in  lockstep  to  their  stables  and  stalls. 

They  cause  their  foremen  untold  misery  by 
running  away  from  the  factory  entirely,  and 


turning  up  missing  at  roll  call.  They  are 
usually  found,  some  days  later,  hiding  aw-ay  in 
a  room  at  the  Roosevelt  Hotel.  Ankle  deep  in 
cigarette  ashes,  banging  away  at  a  hired  up- 
right piano,  the  room  littered  with  sheets  of 
manuscript  and  loose  half-notes,  the  song 
writers  are  happy  and  productive.  They  are 
always  marched  back  to  their  cells  on  the  lot, 
and  they  always  run  away  again,  for  all  the 
worid  like  bad  boys  A.W.O.  Loose  from 
school. 

With    this    mass    production.    Ford-parts 
method,  it  is  small  wonder  that  HoUyivood  is 
getting,  these  days,  just  what  it  seems  to  want  - 
— machine-made  stuff. 

The  writer,  musician,  creator  of  real  genius 
can  do  one  of  two  things. 

He  can  make  up  his  mind  to  give  in  and  sink 
his  individuality  for  the  common  good — to 
work  as  hard  as  ever  he  can  to  give  the  big 
bosses  in  the  front  oflSce  just  exactly  what  they 
want  in  the  way  of  Usable  Stuff.  It  is  a  cinch 
for  a  clever  writer  to  knock  out  just  what 
HoUyvvood  wants  in  the  way  of  stories.  This 
type  of  writer  decides  to  take  the  cash  and  let 
the  credit  go. 

OR  he  can  become  so  disgusted  with  his 
tierding  and  goosestepping  that  he  just 
doesn't  give  a  darn.  If  he  feels  this  way  about 
it,  he  reconciles  himself  to  a  mere  six  month 
job,  and  governs  liimself  accordingly.  He 
draws  pictures  on  his  scratch  pad.  He  tele- 
phones a  girl  or  two.  He  goes  to  an  occasional 
story  conference,  looks  wise,  and  sayshttle. 
Kt  the  end  of  his  six  months  he  takes  his  sav- 
ings, kisses  goodby  to  nothing,  and  goes  away 
where  he  can  write  the  way  he  dad-bunied 
pleases. 

Hollywood,  at  present,  is  ruled  by  the  twin 
demons.  Fear  and  Worry.  A  small  family,  if 
any,  and  a  sense  of  humor  are  the  only  saviours 
for  those  intent  on  selling  their  talents  to  the 
mo%ies. 

It's  the  law  of  the  herd  that  governs  the  New 
Holly\vood.  If  you  are  bound  and  determined 
to  go  there  to  peddle  your  genius  to  the 
movies,  don't  kid  yourself  that  you'll  be  a  free 
spirit  turning  out  works  of  genius  as  the  gods 
give  you  grace. 

You  may  think  you'll  be,  but  you  won't. 

You'll  be  herded  into  a  corral  just  like  your 
betters  before  you.  You'll  get  a  typewriter,  a 
pencil,  a  serial  number,  a  pair  of  white  pants, 
a  blue  coat  and  a  white  carnation. 

.And  you'll  wTite  Usable  Stuif,  a  la  metro- 
nome. And  what's  more,  you'll  do  it  and  Uke  it! 
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Vi  Can  Flaming  Yonth 
y    get    away    with 

Speed — speed — speed "Let"s  go!" 

"Step  on  it!"  "Fill  "em  up  again!" 

Fast  workersand  loose  women. .  .play- 
ing fast  and  loose  with  an  age-old 
code.  . .  SOMEONE  HAD  TO  P.A.Y! 

But  when  a  gunshot  writes  "paid  in 
full"  on  Patricia  Stratton's  debt  of 
honor,  the  astounding  thrills  of  "FAST 
LIFE"  are  just  beginning. 

"The  pace  that  kills"  had  killed 
Rodney  Hall.  'Was  his  life  too  much  to 
pay  for  Life?  Or  can  the  younger  gen- 
eration get  away  with  MURDER! 

You'll  face  the  facts  of  "Fast  Life" 
for  the  first  time  in  this  supreme  epic 
of  today's  unrest.  See  uhat  happens 
when  Flaming  Youth  burns  up...  This 
dramatic  dynamite  shook  Broadway 
to  its  night-club  foundations.  Watch 
out  for  it! 

Presented  by  First  National  Pictures, 
Inc.  A  John  Francis  Dillon  production. 
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Simply  "washing"  your  hair  may  keep  it 
clean,  after  a  fashion — but  it  won't  bring  you 
the  true  beauty  you  are  seeking!  Any  beauty 
specialist  will  tell  you  that  the  secret  of  hair 
loveliness  lies  in  proper  shampooing — in  the 
regular  use  of  a  shampoo  that  really  beauti- 
fies; one  created  especially  to  improve  dull 
hair  and  add  that  little  something  extra  so 
often  lacking. 

That's  why  Golden  Glint  Shampoo  is  so 
popular!  No  other  shampoo,  anywhere,  like 
it.  Does  more  than  merely  cleanse.  It  gives 
your  hair  a  "tiny-tint" — a  wee  little  l/it~~aot  much— 
hatdly  perceptible.  But  what  a  difference  it  makes  in 
one's  appearance;  that  exquisite  softness  of  tone  that 
everyone  admires!  Millions  use  regularly!  There's  a 
youth  imparting  touch  —  a  beauty  specialist's  secret  in 
its  formula.  At  your  dealers',  25c,  or  send  for  free 
sample. 

J. -W.  KOBICO 


630  Rainier  Ave..  Dept.  K,  Seattle,  'Wash. 
Please  send  a  free  sample. 

Name 


Address* 

City State- 


Color  of  my  hair: 


»€■ 


Make  monep  taklnir  ptctnrefl.  Photo- 
prnpha  id  big  demand,  Commencw 
PhotoCT^phy  bIbo  paya  biK  roone;. 
Learn  quickl7  at  home  iD  Bpar«  time. 
No  experience  necessary.  Write  today 
for  new  free  book,  Opportunitica  in 
Alodern  Photooraphy.  American 
S'~hootof  Photography, Dept.  1257 
3601   Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 


tke   lovely 


J  res er\^€/th^ 

IBIEAUT^YoT 
eKer/C€INT©ll)IR 

To  SMARTLY  accentuate 
curves  of  your  face  and  neck,  use 
La  Perle  Facial  Astringent  after  cleansing 
cream.  Stimulating  and  invigorating,  it 
firms  tired  muscles  and  tones  up  tKe  skin, 
keeping  it  radiant.  It  closes  tlie  pores, 
preventing  powder  and  tlie  impurities  oi 
tKe  air  from  enlarging  tnem.  Adopt 
La  Perle  Facial  As- 
tringent as  a  neces- 
sary part  of  your  _  _  -  _  ^^  - 
toiletry.  Two  sizes. -^/C^  M  fpAi>£'  *'*^ 
50c  and  $1.00.  ^^^A^y  i^^a^fy  A>d3 

( INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

I   Mcritol  I  aboratorics,  I 

i    1922  Grand.  Dea  Moines,  la.  [ 

I  1  enclose  ■ 

I  QlOc  for  La  Pf^rle  trial  size  Facial  Astringent  {suffi.-  \ 

Icientfor  30  to  60  days  )  i 

□50c  for  La  Perle  30-Day  Travel  Vanitee  of  Six  Beauty  | 
I  Requisites.     (Facial  Astringent  Included)  | 

N< — " 


Addresses  of  the  Stars 


At     Paramou 
Studios,  Hollywood, 

Richard  Arlen 
Jean  Arthur 
William  Austin 
Olga  Baclanova 
George  Bancroft 
Clara  Bow 
Evelyn  Brent 
Mary  Brian 
Clive  Brook 
Nancy  Carroll 
Kathryn  Carver 
Robert  Castle 
Lane  Chandler 
Ruth  Chatterton 
Maurice  Chevalier 
Chester  Conklin 
Gary  Cooper 
Richard  DLx 
Paul  Guertzman 
James  HaU 

At  Metro-Goldwyn 
ver  City,  Calif. 
Renee  Adoree 
George  K.  Arthur 
Nils  Asther 
Lionel  Barrymore 
Wallace  Beery 
John  Mack  Brown 
Lon  Chaney 
Joan  Crawford 
Karl  Dane 
Marion  Davies 
Josephine  Dunn 
Greta  Garbo 
John  Gilbert 
Rayn^ond  Hackett 
William  Haines 
Phyllis  Haver 
Leila  Hyams 


nt-Famous-Lasky 
Calif. 

Neil  Hamilton 
O.  P.  Heggie 
Doris  Hill 
Phillips  Holmes 
Emil  Jannings 
Jack  Luden 
Paul  Lukas 
John  Loder 
Frederic  March 
Adolphe  Menjou 
David  Newell 
Jack  Oakie 
Warner  Oland 
Guy  Oliver 
Wilham  Powell 
Esther  Ralston 
Charles  Rogers 
Ruth  Taylor 
Florence  Vidor 
Fay  Wray 


•Mayer  Studios,  Cul- 

Dorothy  Janis 
Buster  Keaton 
Charles  King 
Gwen  Lee 
Bessie  Love 
Tim  McCoy 
Conrad  Nagel 
Ramon  Novarro 
Edward  Nugent 
Anita  Page 
AUeen  Pringle 
Dorothy  Sebastian 
Norma  Shearer 
Lewis  Stone 
Ernest  Torrence 
Raquel  Torres 


I Address  . 


At    Fox    Studios, 
Avenue,  Hollywood, 

Frank  Albertson 
Mary  Astor 
Ben  Bard 
Warner  Baxter 
Marjorie  Beebe 
Rex  Bell 
Dorothy  Burgess 
Warren  Burke 
Sue  Carol 
Sammy  Cohen 
June  CoUyer 
Louise  Dresser 
Nancy  Drexel 
Mary  Duncan 
Charles  Eaton 
Charles  Farrell 
Earle  Foxe 
Janet  Gaynor 


1401     No.    Western 
Calif. 

George  Jessel 
Lola  Lane 
Ivan  Linow 
Edmund  Lowe 
Sharon  Lynn 
Farrell  MacDonald 
Victor  McLaglen 
Lois  Moran 
Charles  Morton 
Barry  Norton 
George  O'Brien 
Paul  Page 
Sally  Phipps 
David  Rollins 
Arthur  Stone 
Nick  Stuart 
Don  Terry 
Helen  Twelvetrees 


At  Warner  Brothers  Studios,  5842  Sunset 
Blvd.,  Hollywood,  Calif. 


John  BarrjTiiore 
Monte  Blue 
Betty  Bronson 
William  Collier,  Jr. 
Dolores  Costello 
Louise  Fazenda 
Audrey  Ferris 


Al  Jolson 
Davey  Lee 
Myrna  Loy 
May  McAvoy 
Edna  Murphy 
Lois  Wilson 
Grant  W'ithers 


At    Universal    Studios,    Universal    City, 
Calif. 


Lina  Basquette 
John  Boles 
Ethlyn  Claire 
Kathryn  Crawford 
Reginald  Denny 
Jack  Dougherty 
Lorayne  DuVal 
Ruth  Elder 
Hoot  Gibson 
Dorothy  Gulliver 
Otis  Harlan 


Raymond  Keane 
Merna  Kennedy 
Barbara  Kent 
Beth  Laemmle 
Arthur  Lake 
Laura  La  Plante 
George  Lewis 
Fred  Mackaye 
Ken  Maynard 
Mary  Nolan 
Mary  Philbin 


Eddie  Phillips 
Joseph  Schildkraut 


Glerm  Tryon 
Barbara  Worth 


At    RKO    Studios,    780    Gower    Street, 
Hollywood,  Calif. 


Buzz  Barton 
Sally  Blane 
Olive  Borden 
Betty  Compson 


Bebe  Daniels 
Frankie  Darro 
Bob  Steele 
Tom  Tyler 


At  Pathe  Studios,  Culver  City,  Calif. 

Robert  Armstrong  Alan  Hale 

William  Boyd  Jeanette  Loff 

Junior  Coghlan  Carol  Lombard 

Diane  Ellis  Eddie  Quillan 

At    First    National    Studios,    Burbank, 
Calif. 


Richard  Barthelmess 
Doris  Dawson 
BiUie  Dove 
Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr. 
Corinne  GrifiSth 
Lloyd  Hughes 
Doris  Kenyon 
Dorothy  Mackaill 


Colleen  Moore 
Antonio  Moreno 
Jack  Mulhall 
Donald  Reed 
MUton  Sills 
Thelma  Todd 
Alice  White 
Loretta  Young 


At    United    Artists    Studios,    1041    No. 
Formosa  Avenue,  Hollywood,  Calif. 


Don  Alvarado 
Fannie  Brice 
Douglas  Fairbanks 
Mary  Pickford 


Gilbert  Roland 
Norma  Talmadge 
Constance  Talmadge 
Lupe  Velez 


At  Columbia  Studios,  1438  Gower  Street, 
Hollywood,  Calif. 


Olive  Borden 
William  Collier,  Jr. 
Ralph  Gra\'es 
Jack  Holt 
Margaret  Livingston 


Jacqueline  Logan 
Ben  Lyon 
Shirley  Mason 
Dorothy  Revier 


In  care  of  Samuel  Goldwyn,  7210  Santa 
Monica  Blvd.,  Hollywood,  Calif. 


Vilma  Banky 
Walter  Byron 


Ronald  Colman 
Lily  Damita 


In  care  of  the  Edwin  Carewe  Productions, 
Tec-Art  Studios,  Hollywood,  Calif. 


Dolores  Del  Rio 
Roland  Drew 


Rita  Carewe 
LeRoy  Mason 


Robert  Agnew,  6357  La  Mirada  Avenue, 
Hollyivood,  Calif. 

Jackie  Coogan,  673  South  Oxford  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles,  CaUf. 

Virginia  Brown  Faire,  1212  Gower  Street, 
Hollywood,  Calif. 

Gilda  Gray,  22  East  60th  Street,  New  York 
City. 

William  S.  Hart,  6404  Sunset  Blvd.,  Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

Lloyd  Hughes,  616  Taft  Building,  HoUy- 
wood,  Calif. 

Harold  Lloyd,  6640  Santa  Monica  Blvd., 
Hollyivood,  Calif. 

Bert  Lytell,  P.  O.  Box  235,  Holly^vood,  Calif. 

Patsy  Ruth  Miller,  808  Crescent  Drive, 
Beverly  Hills,  Cahf. 

Pat  O'MaUey,  1832  Taft  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Herbert  Rawlinson,  1735  Highland  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Ruth  Roland,  3828  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los 
Angeles,  CaUf. 

EsteUe  Taylor,  5254  Los  Feliz  Blvd.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 


Erery  advertisement  in  PHOTOPLAY  JIAGAZINE  Is  BUManteed. 
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The  Weigh  of  All  Flesh 


1  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  64  ] 


Day  by  day,  in  every  weigh, 
Hollywood  is  getting  smaller! 

Molly  O'Day  lost  twelve  pounds  in  fourteen 
days.  Belle  Baker  parted  with  twenty-six 
pounds  and  Sam  Hardy  decreased  his  circum- 
ference by  eleven.  Polly  Moran  announced 
that  she  had  taken  off  ten  pounds,  but  that  she 
did  not  know  Avhether  it  was  the  diet  or  the 
strenuous  e.xercise  of  continually  wiping  the 
grapefruit  juice  off  her  glasses. 

Then  the  reports  began  to  grow  alarming. 
Bess  Meredyth,  after  being  on  a  diet  twelve 
days  and  losing  eight  pounds,  became  very  ill 
and  was  under  a  doctor's  care. 

From  Vienna  came  the  news  that  Marietta 
Millner,  Hollywood  film  actress,  was  dead  as 
the  result  of  following  a  starvation  diet.  It 
was  said  she  died  of  tuberculosis  as  an  after- 
math of  too  strenuous  dieting.  Friends  said 
she  reduced  to  get  under  the  weight  limit  set  by 
a  film  contract.  Paramount  officials  gave  out 
the  information  that  her  contract  with  them 
had  expired  and  nothing  was  known  of  any 
new  connection. 

■X^EANW'HILE,  the  Mayo  Brothers  grew 
■'•"■'■irked  at  the  unearned  notoriety  which  was 
being  thrust  upon  them,  and  each  day  they 
gave  out  a  longer  and  more  embittered  state- 
ment denying  the  authorship  of  the  new  craze. 
At  the  American  Medical  Association  conven- 
tion in  Portland  medical  men  were  decidedly 
against  the  diet,  and  daily  it  was  attacked  in 
the  newspapers  by  doctors  of  some  repute. 

When  questioned  as  to  their  attitude,  certain 
Hollywood  medicos  in  good  standing  refused 
absolutely  to  be  quoted.  Others  maintained 
that  the  diet  itself  was  all  right,  but  that  no 
diet,  however  good,  could  be  recommended 
wholesale.  The  statement  given  out  by  Dr. 
Louis  F.  X.  \Vilhelm,  one  of  the  best-known 
dermatologists  in  Hollywood,  is  representative 
of  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  medical  men. 

Dr.  Wilhelm  says:  "It  is  a  good  axiom  that 
whatever  is  good  for  one  individual  is  not 
necessarily  good  for  the  masses.  I  urge  the 
individual  to  accept  no  diet  unless  he  has  been 
thoroughly  examined  by  a  competent  physi- 
cian under  whose  close  supervision  the  diet 
best  for  this  individual's  condition  is  carried 
out." 

The  studios,  on  the  other  hand,  report  that 
they  have  writers,  directors,  technical  men, 
players  and  producers  on  the  diet,  and  that 
none  of  their  people  ha\-e  had  any  ill  effects 
from  it.  A  rumor  that  several  extra  girls  on  the 
"  Sally"  set  at  First  National  had  fallen  out  as 
a  result  of  the  18-day  regime  was  discovered 
to  be  unfounded,  for  a  check-up  revealed  that 
none  of  the  girls  were  on  the  diet.  They  had 
fainted  as  a  result  of  the  intense  heat  and  the 
unusual  number  of  lights  required  for  the  color 
photography  which  was  being  used  in  the 
making  of  the  picture. 

■n  ESTAURANTS  all  over  the  country  have 
■'•^  bowed  their  heads  before  the  onslaught  of 
the  Mayo-Hollywood  18-day  diet.  Mont- 
martre  in  Hollywood  has  the  18-day  special 
menu  printed  on  the  back  of  the  regular  menu 
cards.  There,  as  at  Sardi's  in  New  York,  one 
need  only  say  "Sixth  Day"  and  behold! — as 
if  by  magic  a  bright,  shiny  orange  and  a  cup 
of  tea  make  their  appearance. 

We  agree  with  Bugs  Baer,  however,  that 
eighteen  days  seem  like  a  long  time  to  stay  in 
any  restaurant! 

We  must  admit  that  the  18-day  diet  offers 
a  fair  variety  and  genuinely  appetizing  food, 
albeit  not  much  of  it.  In  that  respect  it  has  an 
edge  on  most  of  the  w.k.  recipes  for  torture — 
such  as  the  lambchop-pineapple  method. 

At  any  rate  it  has  a  stronger  hold  on  the 
country  than  ever  Coue,  mah  jongg  or  the 
crossword  puzzle  had.    It  is  running  neck  and 


neck    with    Lindbergh— and    Lindbergh    had 
better  look  to  his  laurels. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  been 
unable  to  beg,  borrow  or  steal  the  famous 
formula,  we  are  herewith  reprinting  it.  We 
warn  you  that  Lon  Chaney  is  reported  to  have 
lost  eleven  faces  and  Fanny  Brice  to  have  eaten 
the  whole  eighteen  days  in  five  minutes — but 
if  nothing  can  stop  you,  here  you  are: 

The  Day  by  Day  Menu 

(.Reprimed  from  The  Los  Angdes  Examiner. 
June  26,  1029') 


FIRST  DAY 

BREAKFAST 

One-half  grapefruit  Melba  toast 

CoflFee 

(Breakfast  the  same  every  day) 

LUNCH 

One-half  Erapcfruit  One  egg 

Six  slices  cucumber  One  slice  Melba  toast 

Tea  or  coffee 


DINNER 


Two  egKS 

One-half  head  lettuce 


Coffee 


One  tomato 
One-half  grapefruit 


One  orange 


SECOND  DAY 

LUNCH 

One  egg 

One  slice  Melba  toast 

Tea 


Lettuce 


DLN'NER 

Broiled  steak  (plain)  One-half  lettuce 

One  tomato  One  half  grapefruit 

Tea  or  coffee 


THIRD  DAY 

LUNCH 

One-half  grapefruit  One  eg 

Lettuce  Eight  slices  cucumber 

Tea  cr  Coffee 


One  lamb  chop  (trim  fat  before  cooking) 
One  egg  Three  radishes  Two  oli' 

One-half  grapefruit  Lettuce 

Tea  or  Coffee 


FOURTH  DAY 

LUNCH 

Pot  cheese  One  tomato 

One-lialf  grapefruit  One  Melba  toast 

Tea  or  Coffee 

DINNER 

Broiled  steak  Watercress 

One-hall  grapefruit 


FIFTH  DAY 

LUNCH 

Orange 

Lettuce 

DINXER 

One-half  grapefruit 
One  tomato  Two  eggs 


One  Iamb  chop 
Tea 

Lettuce 


Orange 

One  poached  egg 
Orange 


SIXTH  DAY 

LUNCH 
DINNER 


Tea 


One  slice  Melba  toast 
Tea 


have  you 

heard  the  news 


tor,  truly,  there  is  news — big  news. 
Only  once  in  years  is  a  scent  created  that 
starts  a  new  mode.    And  now — for  the 
first  time  in  a  long  while — it  is  happen- 
ing again. 

This  scent  is  called  Deja  le  Printemps — 
Breath  of  Spring.  Perfume  experts  at 
home  and  in  France  are  talking  about  it. 
Women  are  asking  one  another  what  it 
is.  And  even  the  great  big  he-man  who 
prides  himself  on  hating  perfumes  is  tak- 
ing one  whiff  and  murmuring,  "You 
were  never  so  lovely  as  ton  ight,  my  dear. ' ' 

It  is  so  simple,  so  innocent,  yet  so  en- 
chanting. 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  know  at  first  hand 
what  this  new  mode  is .''  To  make  that 
easy  and  convenient  for  you,  we  have 
prepared  a  special  purse-size  bottle, pack- 
aged and  sealed  in  France,  which  we  will 
send  you  for  only  50c.  It  is  ample  for  a 
month's  use  and  should  sell  for  much 
more,  so  we  can  send  only  one  to  a  cus- 
tomer (there  are  larger  bottles  in  the 
stores  at  S3. 50  and  up).  So  use  the  cou- 
pon and  learn  about  Deja  before  every- 
one else  knows  about  it,  too. 

IX  PRIMTJEZifPS 

oreath  of  spring" 

Made  In  Fraisce  By  Oriza  L.  Lecrand 

30-DAY  BOTTLE  ^^  J- 

MAURICE  LEVY,  Sole  U.  S.  Agents, 
120  West  41st  Street,  New  York. 

For  the  enclosed  50c,  send  me  the  30-day 
purse-size    bottle    of  Deja  le    Printemps. 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPL.\T  M.\G 
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NED^Ii^MByiSN 


One  of  America  s  best  Known 
theatrical  producers,  foremost  dance 
creator  and  Terpsichorean  authority, 
who  stajied  some  of  the  best  Editions 
of  the  Ziegfeld  Follies  and  over  600 
other  Musical  Shows — whose  in- 
spirational direction  and  guidance 
contributed  so  much  to  the  success 
of  MARILYN  MILLER,  ANN  PENN- 
INGTON, GILDA  GRAY,  EVELYN 
LAW.  FRED  AND  ADELE  ASTAIRE. 
ALJOLSON,  EDDIE  CANTOR,  WILL 
ROGERS   and   many  other  stars. 

STAGE  DANCING 

taught  The  Ned  Wayburn  ^vay  brings 

HEALTH-BEAUTY-FAME 
and  HIGHLY  PAID  CAREERS! 

WHY  allow  your  dancing  talents  to  remain  un- 
developed— -your  personality  to  lie  dormant? 
Let  Ned  Wayburn,  Maker  of  Stars,  help  you  get 
the  most  out  of  life^financially,  physically  and 
mentally.  Learn  Stage  Dancing  the  Ned  Wayburn 
way  that  covers  every  type  of  dancing  for  Stage, 
Talkies  or  Teaching  Careers; 
for  social  affairs. 

A  complete  daytime  or  eve- 
ning training  at  the  Ned  Way- 
burn     Institutes     of     Dancing 
means  that  you  are  thoroughly 
schooled  in  all  phases  of  stage 
deportment,     stagecraft     and 
showmanship — ready  to  fill  any 
professional    or    amateur    en- 
gagement acceptably. 
Here,   too,   you   can   reduce    or 
build  up — acquire  glowing  health 
and  beauty  of  figure  that  makes  for 
crace,  poise,  personal  charm  and  social 
popularity. 

Visit  one  of  tlie  Ned  Wayburn  In- 
stitutes of  dancinK.  Call  or  write  today 
for  our  beautiful  new  56-pape  illustrated 
booklet  UM.  which  describes  the  Ned 
VA'ayburn  method  and  courses  in  detail. 
This  booklet  is  free. 
IMPORTANT!    Many    who   find   it 
impossible  to  come  to  the  Ned  Wayburn 
Studios  in  New  York  and  Chicago  at  once, 
are  taking  advantage  of  Mr.   Wayburn's 
Home  Study   Course  in  Stage  Dancing— 
the  most  remarkable  course  of  its  kind  In 
the  world.     Write  for  Free  Home-Study 
Booklet  UHM. 

NEDWAVBURN 

institutes  of  Dancing 

Developed  from 
Ned  Wayburn  Studios  of  Stage  Dancing,  Inc. 
NEW  YORK  I  CHICAGO 

1841  BROADWAY  606  S.  MICHIGAN  BLVD. 

(Entrance  on  60lh  Street)    I        (Corner  H«rri«on  St.) 
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Play 

BANJO 


Let  the  sweet- 
voiced,  easy- 
playing  Gibson 
help  you  make 
your  dreams 
com  e  true. 
Gibson  ban- 
joists  play 
everywhere 
—on  therec- 
ords.  over 
the  radio,  on 
the  stage,  for 
dances  and 
parties.  The 
Gibson  is  easy 
tolearn.  Fran- 
CIS  Henry,  at 
left.withGuy  Lombardo.playsa 
Gibson.  You  learn  toplay  quickly. 

FREE  Trial,  Easy  Payments 

Send  coupon  for  informal ronand 
book '"The  Road  to  Happiness," 
Check  favorite  instrument. 


<&4hm 


LUNCH 

One-half  grapefruit  Two  eggs 

Lettuce  One  tomato  Two  olives 

Coffee 

DINNER 

Two  lamb  chops  Six  slices  cucumber 

Two  olives  One  tomato  Lettuce 

One-half  grapefruit  Tea  or  coffee 


One  egg 


THIRTEENTH  DAY 

LUNCH 

Grapefruit 


Broiled  steak 
Grapefruit 


DINNER 

Lettuce 


One  slice  toast 


Celery- 
Coffee 


EIGHTH  DAY 


One  broiled  lamb  [chop 
Giapefruit 

Two  eggs 
Four  stalks  asparagus 
Toast 


LUNCH 


One  egg 


DINNER 


Lettuce 
Coffee 

Plain  spinach 

One-half  grapefruit 

Tea 


FOURTEENTH  DAY 

LUNCH 

Toast 
Coffee 


Broiled  Steak 
Grapefruit 


Grapefruit 


Tomato 
Coffee 


FIFTEENTH  DAY 


NINTH  DAY 

LUNCH 

One  egg                              Tomato 

Grapefruit 

LUNCH 

One  slice  toast 

One  egg 

One  tomato 

DINNER 

One-half  grapefruit 

Tea 

Two  lamb  chops                                         One  slice  toast 
One-half  spoonful  tomato  catsup 

Grapefruit 

Any  meat  salad. 

SIXTEENTH  DAY 

TENTH  DAY 

LUNCH 

LUNCH 

One  egg                       One    tomato 

Grapefruit 

One-half  grapefruit                                O 

nc  lamb  chop 

Coffee 

Tea 

DINNER 

DINNER 

One-half  grapefruit                                One  lamb  chop 

Broiled  steak                 Plain  spinach 

Orange 

Lettuce 

Tea 

SEVENTEENTH  DAY 

ELEVENTH  DAY 

LUNCH 

LUNCH 

One  chop                             Lettuce 

Grapefruit 

Cinnamon  toast 

Tea 

DINNER 

DINNER 

Broil<-d  steak                      Celery 

Olives 

Broiled  steak              Tomato              Celei 

y         Olives 

Tomato 

Tea 

TWELFTH  DAY 


One-half  lobster 
Grapefruit 

DINNER 

Two  broiled  lamb  chops 
Tomato 


One  orange 


Crackers 

Coffee 


Cole  slaw 
Three  c  lives 


EIGHTEENTH  DAY 

LUNCH 

One  egg  Tomatoes  One-half  grapefruit 

Coffee 

DINNER 

One  broiled  fish  Plain  spinach 

One-half  giapefruit 


^  GIBSON.  Inc. ,1001  Parsons  St.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

•  Please  send  free  book  and  complete  information  about 
I  D  BANJO       D  GUITAR       D  MANDOLIN 

•  Name . ................ — ..... 


St.... 
City., 


ERVES? 

Are  You  Always  Excited?  Fatigued?  Worried? 
I  Gloomy?  Pessimistic?  Conatipation,  iodiKestion.  cold 
sweats,  dUi-.i'  apella  and  baghf't'ness  are  canBcd  by 
NERVE  EXHAUSTION.  Ih-uga.  tonics  and  mfrfi^Ties  eannoi  help 
tpeak.  aiek  it^rvesf  Lcaro  how  to  repain  Vluor.  CalamcBs  and  Self 
ConfideDce.  Send  25c  tor  this  amazing  book. 
RICHARD  BLACKSTOWE.  H-2210  FLATIRON  BUILPING.  NEW  YORK 

Particulars    of    Dr.  Esenwein's    famona   forty- 
I  lesson  course  in  writing  and  marketing  of  the 

Short-Story  and  sample  copy  of  The  Weitee's 

Monthly  free.    Write  today. 

„t  THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

grtsenwgJD   Dept  95.  Springtleld,  Mas*. 


Marion  Davies  is  wav,  way  out  in  the  studio  woods  with  Lawrence 
Gray,  the  staff  and  some  well  wishers.    Taking  a  scene  for     Mari- 
anne," Marion's  first  talkie 
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of  the   Screen's   Greatest 
SHEARER  Stars— Chorus  of  200— Amazingly 
Revolutionary  Motion  Picture! 

Surpassing  the  dreams  of  the  most  op- 
timistic, attaining  a  goal  that  was  deemed 
IRAWFORD  innpossible  only  a  few  months  ago,  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer  has  created  in  its  gigantic 
"Hollywood  Revue"  an  entertainment  that 
will  stand  as  a  landmark  in  the  annals  of  the 
talking  screen.  Every  important  resource  and 
talent  of  show  business  contributed  to  its  mak- 
ing. It  is  star-studded  with  names,  its  choruses 
are  picked  beauties,  its  voices  represent  the 
choice  of  experts,  its  songs  are  from  the  genius 
of  the  country's  most  famed,  its  dialogue  was 
conceived  by  the  leaders  of  their  craft,  its  set- 
tings and  costumes,  its  recording,  each  element 
of  this  mighty  entertainment  is  the  product  of 
the  top-notchers!   Now  playing  at  Grauman's 

Chinese    Theatre,   Los 

Angeles,  and  the  Astor 

Theatre,    New   York. 


"The 
Hollywood  Revue" 

with 

MARION  DAVIES 
JOHN  GILBERT 
NORMA  SHEARER 
WILLIAM  HAINES 
JOAN    CRAWFORD 
BUSTER    KEATON 
Bessie  Love 
Charles  King 
Conrad  Nagel 
Marie  Dressier 
Jack  Benny 
Gus  Edwards 
Dane  and  Arthur 
Laurel  and  Hardy 
Ukelele  Ike 
Anita  Page 
Polly  Moran 
Gwen  Lee 
Brox  Sisters 
Albertina  Rasch  Ballet 
Natacha  Nattova 

and  Company 
The  Rounders 

Danca  & Entemhlei  (>>  Sammy  Lee 

Direcud  by  Chatte,  F.  Rieincr 
A  MKTnO-COLDWYN-MAVER 


MarieDRESSIXR  AniidTAGE     ^  LAUREL  and  HARt)Y        *^ms  EDWARDS 
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You  never  lose  Ivory 
in  your  bath  — 
it  floats  ! 


Stop  itiasc 

sinus  Ueadaclieis: 

Get  at  the  cause!  While  local  applications  may 
give  temporary  relief,  you  must  reach  the  sinuses 
themselves  to  clear  up  the  trouble.  Hall's  Catarrh 
Medicine — the  one  scientific  2-in-l  treatment — 
penetrates  sinuses  and  other  closed-in  areas  as  no 
wash  or  spray  can.  Acts  through  the  blood  as  a 
tonic.  Relieves  the  inflammation. Tones  up  the  mem- 
branes. Restores  them  to  health.  Builds  up  bodily  re- 
sistance. Start  this  simple,  effective  treatment  today! 

HALL'S 

CATARRH    MEDICIIVE 

Successful  for  over  50  years 

Get  the  combined  treatment  at  vour  Druggist's.  If  he  hasn't 
it,  enclose  85c  to  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Dept.  3410,  Toledo, 
Ohio.     Write  for  Nciv  Radio  Log  Booh,  Free  to  Catarrh  Sufferers. 


The  onty 

2-in-1 
Treatment 


Tonic  and 
Ointment 


The  Secret  of  Making  Money 

in  Photography  and  Motion  Picture 
Projection 

THERE  are  wonderful  opportunities  for  mak- 
ing Money  in  Professional  Photography  if  you 
are  trained  in  the  modern,  artistic  methods. 
Personal,  practical  instruction  under  famous 
experts  fits  you  for  best  paying  positions  or 
'  your  own  business. 
Learn  in 

Our 
Studios 


The  New  York  Institute  Is  one  of  the 
world's  foremost  schools  of  photography 

and  the  only  one  offcrine  both  resident  nnd  Homo 
Study  Ronrflps  in  (ill  briinclica.  In  oiir  ercat  Now 
York  Htiidios  ynii  work  with  mont  comulpte  nnd  iip- 
to-dnto  equipment.      D.-iv  nr  ovoninc.      Trnininc  in- 

cludf!H    Motion    Pictore.    Portr 


New 


Plio 


■fTioiidrnc''  plnn 

•      mo.      C),r,i<:0 

__     __ raphy     (Por- 

trnil,  Commercial.  Newsl.  Amnteur  Fini-hinc.  Mohon 
Picture  Projection,  Profonsionnl  equipment  GIVEN 
with  eooh  couroe.    WriU;  for  Free  Booklet. 

New  York  Institute  of  Photography 

Depl.  B-1207, 10  WesI  33rd  Sireel.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


SUBSCRIBE  FOR  PHOTOPLAY  B?r.Tj;ea'r'st.pr»9 


Brickbats  and 
Bouquets 

[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  10  ] 

Look — We're  Turning  the  Other 
Cheek! 

New  York  City. 
Your  criticism  of  "The  Rainbow  Man"  is 
both  unjust  and  ridiculous. 

The  picture  is  well  acted  and  very  entertain- 
ing, without  one  dull  moment. 

Please  remember  that  not  everyone  has  seen 
"The  Singing  Fool."  To  me  "The  Rainbow 
Man"  was  a  real  treat. 

Therese  Acer. 

But  Even  Movie  Gods  Have 
Socks  to  Darn! 

Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Why  do  motion  picture  actors  get  married? 
It  spoils  all  when  you  know  that  your  fa\-orite 
actor,  John  Gilbert,  has  married  Ina  Claire! 

Why  say  that  a(  tors  have  a  right  to  get  mar- 
ried as  well  as  other  people?  Don't  they  know 
when  they  start  in  pictures  that  they  have  to 
dance  to  the  tune  the  fans  play  and  that  they 
can't  displease  their  public?  I  wish  something 
would  be  done  to  stop  them ! 

Violet  Hopwood. 

From  Overseas  Customers 

London,  Eng. 

The  first  British  talkie  has  made  its  bow. 
"Kitty"  came  as  a  great  relief  after  the  many 
American  talkies,  which,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, were  ordeals  rather  than  entertain- 
ments. 

The  voices  and  acting  were  most  refreshing, 
and  before  long  British  talkies  will  hold  the 
public  as  the  American  brand  is  now  doing. 
Hollywood — you're  up  against  it! 

J.  O.,  A  Voice  from  England. 

Burnie,  Tasmania. 

Just  to  voice  my  appreciation  of  Photoplay, 
as  one  of  many  thousands  living  in  obscure 
parts  of  the  world,  where  even  in  the  towns 
there  is  little  chance  to  see  any  of  the  big  films 
until  they  are  ancient  and  mutilated,  and  are 
endured  while  sitting  on  hard  benches. 

I  read  and  reread  Photoplay,  even  the  ads, 
and  only  loan  the  magazine  on  promises  of 
quick  return. 

As  one  \vho  rarely  has  the  chance  to  lose  him- 
self in  the  lu.\ury  of  a  modern  theater  with  a 
first  class  film  (I  dare  not  hope  to  see  and  hear 
a  talkie!),  I  am  grateful  for  the  magazine  which 
weaves  so  much  romance  into  the  lives  of  lonely 
people  in  a  new  country! 

Raoul  Isted. 

Bouquet?     It's  a  Garden! 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Hail  to  the  Talkies!  Admitting  defects  in- 
evitably attendant  upon  their  incipiency,  the 
combination  of  great  screen  acting  and  sound 
effect  is  rich,  stimulating,  captivating! 

"The  race  is  to  the  strong,"  and  this  new, 
virile,  vital  Art  will  some  day  write  its  name 
upon  the  pages  of  those  Annals  which  Man's 
all-conquering  skill  is  fashioning  into  a  History 
of  artistic  and  mechanical  prowess.  Silent, 
some  pictures  would  leave  but  an  evanescent, 
negligible  impression.  Under  the  spell  of 
Sound,  these  same  productions  are  Gorgeous 
Events  in  the  emotional  and  esthetic  conscious- 
ness of  thousands  of  ardent  lovers  of  Motion 
Pictures  who  are  watching  this  Bud  of  the 
Cinema  Hothouse  blossom  into  a  superb 
flower ! 

May  it  never  fade,  nor  its  petals  droop ! 

Mrs.  Roswell  H.  Cobb. 


Every  advertisement  in  PHOTOPLAT  MAGAZIXB  is  guaranteed. 
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CENTRAL  PAm^  VEST 
6157T0  62NDsrs.  N.y 

Convenient  to  Shopping 
and  Theatrical  District 

Suites  consisting  of  Parlor,  Bedroom 

and  Bath  with  serving  pantry 

$10  to  $16  per  day— Single  $5-Double  $8. 

Special  rates  for  one  month  or  longer 


M.  Nerlinger 

Vice-Pres. 


Reduce- at  reduced  cost  / 


The  new  Tower  Console 
within  the  price-range 
complete — ready  to  use. 
and  narrow  belts— with 
with  variable  speed. 


EXERCISED 
.njDEDUCEK 


Reducer  is  now  well 
of  everyone.  $59.50 
Equipped  with  wiue 
adjustable  stroke — 

*Denver  and  West 

$54.50 

Write  for  interesting 

booklet. 

TOWER  MFG: 

CORP. 

120  Brooklrne  Ave. 

Boston,  fvlass. 
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Stay  Frenchy,  Maurice! 

Winona,  Minn. 

I  was  born  and  brought  up  in  the  shadow  of 
the  Eiffel  Tower.  I  know  Paris — his  Paris,  my 
Paris — for  its  gaiety,  its  light,  love  and  laugh- 
ter. 

I  know  it  for  its  sorrow  and  its  heartaches, 
for,  after  all,  it  is  human,  this  pulsing,  throb- 
bing city. 

Last  night  I  saw  ]\Iaurice  Chevalier  in  "In- 
nocents of  Paris."  His  charming  voice  and 
personality  deserve  all  the  praise  he  has  re- 
ceived, but  may  he  stay  French! 

Please  don't  Americanize  him.  Don't  give 
him  American  roles  in  American  stories — there 
are  enough  fine  American  actors  for  that. 
Let  him  continue  to  play  roles  like  his  first — 
the  lives  of  the  French.    Merci. 

LoiSE  Bertolet. 

They'll  Die  for  That  Dear  Garbo! 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Well,  well!  For  once,  maybe,  you  have  told 
us  just  what  a  star  looks  like,  without  any 
ilattery.  In  August  Photopl.'W  there  was  an 
article  about  the  girl  who  played  Garbo.  In 
the  story  Garbo  gels  a  lot  of  socks,  while  the 
little  De  Vorak  is  cornplimented  on  every 
hand.  If  this  is  the  real  Garbo,  I  am  a  greater 
admirer  of  hers  than  ever,  and  that's  saying 
lots! 

Here's  a  star  that  doesn't  care  for  publicity 
or  beautiful  clothes,  and  she  is  criticized  for  it. 
She  is  just  herself  outside  the  studio,  and  not 
one  of  these  unreal  pieces  of  perfect  humanity. 
I  believe  that  Greta  Garbo  is  one  of  the  great- 
est actresses  the  screen  has  ever  seen  or  ever 
will  see ! 

Bernadine  Allen. 


Seattle,  Wash. 

On  Page  51  of  .August  Photoi'LAy  you  ha\c 
a  few  things  to  say  about  that  great  artist, 
Greta  Garbo,  which  are  not  true.  First,  the 
great  Garbo  does  not  dress  in  "a  careless  man- 
ner." Second,  it  is  neither  for  "solace"  nor 
for  "spite"  that  Greta  Garbo  has  been  chiun- 
mier  than  ever  with  Nils  Asther. 

Greta  Garbo  had  all  the  chance  in  the  world 
to  marry  John  Gilbert.  Of  the  two,  as  far  as 
love  is  concerned,  he  loved  her  most. 

Hereafter,  when  writing  about  the  "beauti- 
ful Garbo,"  please  be  a  Httle  more  considerate 
in  your  writings,  because  we  (all  the  fans)  who 
love  her,  like  to  see  nice  things  written  about 
her,  as  not  anything  to  the  contrary  is  true, 
anyway.  So  why  lie  about  that  famous, 
e.xotic  beauty,  Greta  Garbo — blonde,  statu- 
esque and  beautiful?  May  she  always  remain 
in  the  movies.    One  who  adores  her. 

H.  H. 


'  WRIST  WATCH, 

L'.'i\v.iiLase  Man'sSize 
I  Watch,  1^  t,i;.'nri  case.     Hawaiian 
ni,>iltl  Banjo  Uhe.     (Free  lesson 
l«Mik  i  Sell  \'l  boxes  MenthoNova 
Salve.  2Cca  bo.x  Select  Rift  accord- 
ing to  catalog  sent  with  salve. 
I  Send  no  money.    We  trust  you. 
U.  S.  SUPPLY  CO. 

I  Dept.H2l9  GREENVILLE,  PA. 


tJltra-modern  Piano  Jai*  tanrlit  by  mail.  Note  or 
c.-ir  Eftdy  rapid  lenaona  for  adult  bcEinnera.  Alao 
SeK-inatructioQ  ayatem  (ot  advanced  pianiata.  Learn 
;j58  Baaa  Stylea,  976  Jaii  Breaka.  hundreda  of  Trirk 
EndinEa.  Hot  Rhythma.  Sock.  Stomp  and  Dirt 
Efiecta:  Symptionic  and  Wicked  Harmony  in  lateat 
Radio  and  Record  Stylo.     Write  for  Free  Booklet. 

WATERMAN  PIANO  SCHOOL 

1834  W.  Ademe  St.  Los  AnEeles,  Calif. 


Brief  Reviews  of 
Current  Pictures 

[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  15  ] 

OUEEN  OF  THE  NIGHT  CLUBS— Warners.— 
Texas  Guinan  in  a  phoney  story  of  silly  revels.  Of 
Course,  if  vou  want  to  get  a  look  at  Tex.  here  she  is. 
Part  Talkie.     {June.) 

QUITTER,  THE— Columbia.— Rather  trite  story 
redeemed  by  an  effective  climax.    Silent.    {July.) 

RAINBOW  MAN,  THE— Sono-Art-Paramount.— 

In  which  Eddie  Dowhng  does  his  version  of  the  Jolson 
Ptorv.  But  he  has  an  attractive  personality.  All 
Talkie.    iJuly.) 

RED  SWORD,  THE— FBO.— Rough  old  Russia 
before  the  Revolution,  with  a  big  chance  for  our  old 
pal,  Carmel  Myers.    Silent.     {April.) 

ROARING  FIRES— EUbee.— Not  only  silent  but 
positively  dumb.     {July.) 

ROYAL  RIDER,  THE— First  National.— Ken 
Maynard  in  still  another  mytliical  kingdom.  Can't 
keep  cowboys  on  the  range.    Oli,  dear.   Silent.    (May.) 


H7 


"I  always  use  Betty  Lou,  because 
I  consider  quality  in  my  powder 
puffs  just  as  important  as  quality 
in  my  cosmetics." 


SALVAGE— Supreme.- 
be.    Silent.     {June.) 


■All  a  picture  should  not 


POWDER  PUFF 

10^ 


Four  generous  sizes-^in  White,  Pink,  Honey- 
dew,  Coral  and  Two-tone 
(In  Sanitary  Transparent  fVrappers) 


Tor  sale  exclusively  at 

F.W.WOOLWORTH  CO 

5  &  I0«   STORES 
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Smooth^Tdbite 
-^     skin- 

\     quicK 
^   safewayl 


The  alluring  beauty  of  clear, 
petal-smooth  skin  may  be 
yours,  quickly,  easily  and 
surely  I  No  more  tan  and 
freckles,  muddy  sallow  color. 
Not  a  trace  of  pimples,  blemishes,  roughness  to  mar 
your  natural  beauty. 

'  One  wonderful  beauty-aid,  Nadinola  Bleaching 
Cream,  will  transform  your  complexion  quickly  to 
radiant  healthy  loveliness.  Before  bedtime  tonight 
smooth  over  your  skin  a  little  of  this  pure  white,  deli- 
cately fragrant  cream.  Instantly  you  feel  its  tonic 
effect.  You  see  your  skin  growing  whiter,  smoother, 
more  lovely. 

Nadinola  Bleaching  Cream  works  mildly  and  gently 
yet  quickly  and  surely.  Positive  money-back  guaran- 
tee with  simple  directions  in  every  package.  Begin 
with  Nadinola  tonight.  See  how  quickly  it  restores 
yourskinto  exquisite  whiteness — clear  smooth  beauty. 
At  drug  and  toilet  counters,  50  cents.  Extra  large, 
money-saving  size  SI.  Or,  mail  the  coupon  below. 

DEPT.  210.  NATIONAL  TOILET  CO.,  Paris,  Tenn- 
Please  send  postpaid,  extra-large  jar  of  Nadinola 
Bleaching  Cream  with  directions  and  money-back 
guarantee.  I  will  pay  postman  SI  upon  receipt  of 
order. 


Name 

Address.. 


City  and  State.. 


fhvKanoEi 


-IN  90  DAYS! 

Play  anything— jazz  tn  claseicaU  Eveo  if 

y..u   know  nothine  atn.ut  piano  music— 

I'll  have  your  fintrtTB  d.mcinfr  ovi-r  the 

1/    '      1  keyboard  with  confidence    in  90  days, 

■<-7    ,'If  you  canhumorwhiytlcatuneyou  can 

picy  Itl  Myatudenta  are  broadcaatinR— 

makinir  money.    MAKE   ME  PROVE  ITI 

Without  puzzling  notes!    Without 

practicing  tedious  scales!  I've 

found  the  way  to  bring  out  your 

musical  instinct.  New  and  original 

syatcm  doea   awny  wiih   years    of 

work.    YOU  WANT  THE  PROOF] 

'U  send  it.  Write  me  now, 

D.  M.  SUTTLE,  Dlractor 

ILLINOIS  SCHOOL  OF   MUSIC 

lieOI  Byron. Depl. 1513. ChfcBEo.lll. 


SendNOW^PROOFI 


Vz  Price 


World's 
beat  miikea— 
tlnaerwood,  Reminfrtoa. 
Roral— also    new    portables 

prlceBBmaBhcdtobclowhalf  .(£'iLSv'crr7u 

>  SEND  NO  MONEY! 

Alll&tfl  ID  odelB  completely  rebuilt  and 

reBDiahed  brmnd   now.    Guaranteed 

for  ten  years.  Send  no  money— bijT 

Free  cataEos  ehowu  actual  machinea 

Id  full  colors.  Get  our  direct- to- you  eaiiy 

payment  plan  and   10  day  free  trial 

Amazing  values— send  at  once. 

.    .  ..  ._  -a.       p      ^     231  W.  Monroe  St. 

International  Typewriter  Exch.»  Dept.iooe,  chicaso 


Freo 
Trial 


Sold  at  a1 
Drug  Stores 


Refuse 
Substitutes 


Used  the  world  over  for  generations 
E.  S.  WELLS.  Chemist  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


Oa/y  Eyebrow  Beaufifier  I 


IVIADE    IN    9    SHADES.       Abaoiurely 
harmleas.NOTADYK.  Makes   Sample 
lashes    long    and    luxurious.    1  Or* 
Best  for  eOyeara.      Price  $1.    -"-V*-* 
CHABLES  MEYER-13  East  12th  St..  H.Y.C. 


SAP,  THE— Warners. — Good  comedy  with  lots  of 
laughs.    Ai!  Talkie.     {Aug.) 

SATURDAY'S    CHILDREN— First    National.— 
It  was  a  Pulitzer  prize  stage  play,  but  the  movie  ver- 
.  sion  is  slow.     And  Corinne  Griffith  is  miscast.     Part 
Talkie.    {July.) 

SCARLET  DAREDEVIL,  THE— World  Wide.— 
A  melodrama  of  the  French  Revolution  from 
England,  unusually  wcH  acted.    Silent,    {Sept.) 

SHANGHAI  ROSE— Rayart.— A  rewriting  of  the 
old  Madame  X  angle,  with  Irene  Rich,  as  the  mothah, 
fighting  vainly  to  save  it  all  from  the  bow-wows  of 
boredom.     Silent.     {May.) 

SHE  GOES  TO  WAR— United  Artists.- Eleanor 
Boardman  gives  a  superb  performance  of  a  society 
girl  who  turns  fighter.  And  the  battle  scenes  are 
wonderful.  An  excellent,  but  not  great,  picture. 
Sound.     {June.) 

SHIP  MATES— Educational.— In  the  Navy  with 
Lupino  Lane.  Plenty  of  laughs  as  the  pies  and  dishes 
go  whizzing  by.    All  talkie.    {July.) 

SHIPS  OF  THE  NIGHT— Rayart.— South  Sea 
life  seen  by  someone  never  off  Main  Street.  Just  too 
kiddish  for  anything.    Silent.     {April.) 

•     SHOW    BOAT— Universal. — Lavish    produc- 
tion  of  a   colorful   novel   that   deserved    less 
obvious  direction.    Part  Talkie.     {June.) 

SIDESHOW,  THE— Columbia.— Hold  on  to 
somethingi  An  original  circus  yarn!  Little  Billie 
plays  the  lead  in  this  story  of  a  midget's  battle  for 
success.    Silent.     {May.) 

•  SINGLE  STANDARD,  THE— M..G.-M.— 
Garbo  was  nr-ver  finer  than  in  this  story  of  a 
very  modern  woman.  Nils  Asther  and  Johnny  Mack 
Brown,  too.    Silent.     {Sept.) 

SIN  SISTER,  THE— Fox.— An  Alaskan  melo- 
drama that  has  good  suspense  and  excellent  acting. 
Sound.     {June.) 

SKIN  DEEP — Warners. — Pretty  good  crook  yarn. 
All  Talkie.     {Aug.) 

SOME  MOTHER'S  BOY— Rayart.— Quickie 
liokum.     Silent.     {June.) 

SONNY  BOY— Warners.— They've  put  poor 
little  Davey  Lee  in  a  bedroom  farce!  The  kid  is 
swell,  the  film  a  disappointment.  Part  Talkie.  (May.) 

SOPHOMORE,  THE— Pathe.— Proving  that  it  is 
possible  to  make  an  entertaining  college  picture  with- 
out necking  or  drinking.    All  Talkie.     {Aug.) 

•     SPEAKEASY- Fox.— The  talkies'  first  melo- 
drama of  the  prize  ring  and  the  under-cover 
barrooms.    Fast  entertainment.    All  Talkie.     (May.) 

SPITE  MARRIAGE— Metro-Gnldwyn-Mayer.  — 
One  of  the  best  that  Buster  Keaton  has  made, 
with  Dorothy  Sebastian  excellent.  Don't  miss. 
Sound.     {April.) 

SQUALL,  THE— First  National.— All  about  a  bad, 
bad  baljy  vamp.  The  film  doesn't  click.  All  Talkie. 
{July.) 

STRANGE  CARGO— Pathe.— Another  mystery, 
this  time  on  board  a  yacht,  with  an  all-stage  cast.  All 
Talkie.     {April.) 

•     STRONG  BOY— Fox.— Victor  McLaglen  in  a 
rattling  good  comedy  drama,  with  the  star  as 
head  man  of  the  baggage  smashers.    Sound.    {April.) 

•  STUDIO  MURDER  MYSTERY,  THE  — 
Paramount.  —  Photoplay's  thrilling  serial 
comes  to  the  screen  and  makes  a  corking  melodrama. 
All  Talkie.     (July.) 

SUNSET  PASS— Paramount.— Jack  Holt  in  one 
of  the  best  Westerns  in  months.  And  Jack's  a  sheriff. 
Dearie  me!    Silent.     (April.) 

SYNCOPATION— RKO.— Gay  and  jazzy  night 
club  entertainment  that  will  enliven  your  evening. 
All  Talkie.     {June.) 

THIS  IS  HEAVEN— Goldwyn-United  Artists.— 
Vilma  Banky  talks  and  it  is  charmingl  But  the 
storv— Cinderella.  No.  123456789.  Part  Talkie. 
{May.) 

THREE  PASSIONS,  THE— United  Artists.— 
Rex  Ingram  produces  an  old-fashioned  story  of 
English  high  life,  with  Alice  Terry  still  an  ice  cake. 
Sound.     {April.) 

THRU  DIFFERENT  EYES— Fox.— More  mur- 
ders and  more  courtrooms.  The  old  story  is  cleverly 
told.    All  Talkie.    {Jidy.) 

THUNDER  —  M.-G.-M.  —  Snow  storms,  train 
WTecks  and  floods,  with  Lon  Chaney  at  the  throttle  of 
the  locomotive.    Sound.     {Aug.) 


•     THUNDERBOLT— Paramount. — An  engross- 
ing and  well  acted  story.      One  of  the  best  of 
the  gangster  operas.    All  Talkie.     (Aug.) 

TIME.  THE  PLACE  AND  THE  GIRL,  THE— 

Warners. — Lively  comedy  of  what  happens  to  a  foot- 
ball hero  after  graduation.    All  Talkie.     {July.) 


TIP-OFF,      THE  —  Universal.  - 
Silent.     {Ajig.) 


■  Crooks  againi 


TOMMY  ATKINS— World  Wide.— English  made 
production  that  has  the  "Beau  Geste"  atmosphere. 
Silent.     {July.) 

TRAIL  OFTHE  HORSE  THIEVES. THE— FBO. 

— Easy-going  Western,  with  Tom  Tyler  just  lopin' 
along.  Tom  and  Frankie  Darro  together.  Silent. 
{May.) 

TRENT'S  LAST  CASE— Fox.— A  mystery  story, 
treated  like  a  farce.  And  very  good,  too.  Sound. 
{June.) 

•  TRIAL  OF  MARY  DUGAN— M.-G.-M.— A 
distinct  achievement,  in  that  it  is  a  literal 
translation  of  one  of  the  best  recent  plays.  And  a 
triumphant  talkie  debut  for  Norma  Shearer.  All 
Talkie.     {June.) 

TRUE  HEAVEN — Fox.— A  poky  story  of  love  in 
the  secret  service,  with  Lois  Moran  and  big  George 
O'Brien.    Sound.     (April.) 

TWO  MEN  AND  A  MAID— TifFany-Stahl.— Back 
to  tlie  Foreign  Legion,  mates,  witli  William  Collier, 
Jr.  and  Alma  Bennett.    Pait talkie.     (Sept.) 

TWO  SISTERS — Rayart.— Twin  sister  stuff. 
Silent.     (Aug.) 

TWO  WEEKS  OFF— First  National.— A  flufify 
little  yarn  ot  seaside  vacation  love,  with  Jack  Mul- 
hall  and  Dorothy  Mackaill.     Part  talkie.     (Sept,) 

VAGABOND  CUB,  THE— FBO.— Mostly  just 
cowboy  stunts.    Silent.    (July.) 

VOICE  IN  THE  STORM,  THE— FBO.— Just  be- 
fore the  hanging,  mother.  The  old  one  about  the 
innocent  boj',  tlie  noose,  the  reprieve!    Silent.    (May.) 

VOICE  OF  THE  CITY.  THE— M.-G.-M.— Old 

stuff,  written  and  directed  by  WiJlard  Mack  and 
acted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Mack.  All  Talkie. 
(June.) 

UNTAMED  JUSTICE— Biltmore  Productions.— 
Enough  animals — and  action — for  a  circus.  Not  bad. 
Silent.     (Aug.) 

•    WEARY  RIVER— First   National.— Barthel- 
mess'  first  talkie,  with  the  star  as  a  reformed 
convict.    A  popular  sensation.    Part  Talkie.    {April.) 

WHEEL  OF  LIFE,  THE— Paramount.— The 
romance  of  a  handsome  officer  and  his  Colonel's  lady 
in  India.     All  Talkie.     (Aug.) 

WHEN  DREAMS  COME  TRUE— Rayart.— This 
has  been  going  on  for  years.  Blue-grass  racing 
stor>'.  with  Helene  Costetlo  and  Rex  Lease.  Silent. 
(May.) 

WHERE  EAST  IS  EAST— M.-G.-M.— Another 
Chaney  bed-time  story,  with  a  touch  of  Kipling  and 
Poe.    Silent.     (June.) 

•    WHY  BE  GOOD?— First  National.— Colleen 
Moore  at  her  naughtiest  and  nicest.    Peppy  and 
entertaining.     Sound.    (April.) 

WILD  BLOOD— Universal. — Rex,  the  wonder 
horse,  gets  a  rough  deal  in  a  particularly  childish 
Western.    Silent.     (April.) 

•  WILD  PARTY,  THE— Paramount.— Clara 
Bow's  first  talkie.  Clara  is  a  smooth  contralto. 
It's  a  collegiate  story — and  that's  what  they  want. 
All  Talkie.     {June.) 

WINGEDHORSEMAN,THE— Universal.— Hoot 

Gibson  gives  up  his  pony  and  takes  the  air,  with  Ruth 
Elder  his  flying  partner.    Vague  plot.    Silent.    (May.) 

WOLVES  OF  THE  CITY— Universal.— Action 
thriller,  with  Bill  Cody  saving  Sally  Blane  from  the 
rascally  ransom-crooks.    Silent.     (April.) 

WOMAN  FROM  HELL,  THE— Fox.— Rather 
tame  drama  linked  to  a  wild  title.    Sound.    (Aug.) 

WOMAN  I  LOVE.  THE— FBO.— Mad  husband 
sets  out  to  murder  man  for  making  love  to  wife. 
Excited?    Neither  are  we.    Silent.     (May.) 

WOMAN  IN  THE  NIGHT,  A— World  Wide.— 
English  production  with  a  slow  and  sentimental 
story.     Silent.     {June.) 

YOU  CAN'T  BUY  LOVE— Universal.— An  orgy 
of  bad  gags.    Part  Talkie.   (July.) 
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lOLLYWOOD 

BRASSIERE 
98 


f^ 


"I  love  my  Holly- 
wood Brassiere,  It 
fits  and  holds  my 
flgare  wonderfully.  I 
am  proud  to  recom- 
mend it  highly." 

Vera  Reynolds 


You  too  can  have  the  trim,  stylish  figure  of 
the  stars  of  the  stage  and  screen.  The  Hollywood 
Brassiere  may  now  be  your  secret  of  beauty. 

The  Hollywood  Brassiere  is  made  entirely 
ol  fine  lace  or  Jihen  mesh.  The  cup  moulds  a  firm, 
graceful  form  without  binding.  Perfect  tailoring  assures 
a    comfortable   fit,    giving  a  youthful,  natural  contour. 

Be  the  first  in  your  neighborhood  to  have  a 
Hollywood  Brassiere.  Notice  the  amazement  of  your 
friends  as  they  observe  your  youthful  and  beautiful 
new  figure. 

SEND  NO  MONEY    Use  This  Coupon.  Taday 


Hollywood  Brassiere  Co.,  34  E.  30th  St,,  New  York 

Send  me  the  Hollywood  Brasrlere.    I  will  pay  the  post- 
man SI. 98  plus  a  few  cents'  postage  on  arrival. 


Mybustsizels inches.  Lace  D  LlnenMesh  D 

Check — Small  n  Medium  Q  Full  Q 


Address 

If  S1.98  is  Included  with  order,  we  pay  postage. 


lOFTIS 

BEBBROS.&CO.(rsg 


D*pt.E-502 

108 

N.Stit«St. 

Chlcaco, 


The  Old 

Reliable 

Credit 

Jewelers 

DIAMONDS 

GENUINE  DIAMONDS  GUARANTEED 

AT  IMPORTERS' PRICES 

i>^^^<^  Send  for  FREE  Catalog 

Ovor  21100  Barerslna  in  DUmond-s«t  Jaw 
eiry,  Wctches,  SIUerwar«  and  Gift  Ani- 
cl«»for  every  of  cuBion.  OatalnH  o.^ plains 
how  tn  have  any  itpma  ehippeil  f<ir  your 
FREE  EXAMINATION  willhoul  •■ndlng  us 
any  manoy  wrhatevarl  Write  now  for  thla 
bif.  valLiable  book  — do  oblisatioQ. 


Rectangular  Wrist  Watch 

No.  16— 14-k  white  ?ol<i,  16-J  .  $14.85 
An  exceptional  banraui.   $1,4B  a  mootb. 


)4*JS 


Wedding  Rings 

No.  824-The  "Elit«"  $ftOO  ' 
solid  18-k  white  gold  .  .  ** 
Set  with  3  Diamonds.  $22.50; 
5  Diamonda.  S32.50;  7  llia- 
monds,  S42.50:  9  Diamonfl'.. 
S52.50;  12  Diamonds. $67. 50 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 


How  I  Got  Rid  of 
Superfluous  Hair 

I  know  how — for  I  had  become  utterly 

discouraged  with  a  heavy  growth  of  hair  on  my  face 
lips,  arms,  etc.  Then  I  discovered  a  simple,  painless, 
harmless,  inexpensive  method.  It  succeeded  with  me 
and  thousands  of  others.  My  FREE  Book,  "Getting 
Rid  of  Every  Ugly,  Superfluous  Hair,"  explains 
theories  and  tells  actual  success.  Mniled  in  plain 
sealed  envelope.  Also  trial  offer.  No  obligation. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Address  Mile.  Annette 
Lanzette,  109  W.  Austin  Ave..  Dept.  340,  Chicago. 

"Woles 

How  to  banish  them 

A  simple,  eafe  home  treat- 
ment— 16  years*  success  in  niy 
practice.  Moles  (also  Big 
Growths)  dry  up  and  drop 
off.  Write  for  free  Booklet. 
WM.  DAVIS.  M.  0^  124-D  Grove  Ave«  Woodbrldge.  N.J. 


Casts  of  Current  Photoplays 

Complete  for  every  picture  reviewed  in  this  issue 


"AWFUL  TRUTH,  THE"— Pathe.— From  the 
story  by  Arthur  Richman.  Adapted  by  Arthur  Rich- 
man  and  Horace  Jackson.  Directed  by  Marshall 
Neilan.  The  cast:  Z,MO'H''a>'^i"tr.  Ina  Claire;A''orman 
Warriner,  Henry  Daniel;  Edgar  Trent.  Theodore  Von 
Eltz;  Dan  Lceson,  Paul  Harvey;  Mrs.  Leeson,  Blanche 
Frederick;  Josephine  Treril,  Judith  VosseUi;  Jimmy 
Kempster,  John  Roche. 

"BLACK  MAGIC"— Fox.— From  the  play  by 
Walter  Archer  Frost  and  Paul  Dickey,  Adapted  by 
Beulah  Marie  Dix.  Directed  by  George  B.  Seitz. 
The  cast;  Katherine  Bradbroke,  Josephine  Dunn; 
Hugh  Darrcll,  Earle  Foxc;  John  Ormsby.  John  Hol- 
land; Dr.  Bradbroke,  Henry  B.  Walthall;  Ann  Brad- 
broke,  Dorothy  Jordan;  James  Eraser,  Fritz  Feld; 
Wiich-Doclor.  Sheldon  Lewis;  Zelig,  Ivan  Linow; 
Unit,  Blue  WasliingLon. 

"CHASING  THROUGH  EUROPE"  —  Fox.  — 
From  the  story  by  Andrew  Bennison.  Directed  by 
David  Butler  and  Alfred  Wcrker.  The  cast:  LiJida 
Terry.  Sue  Carol;  Dick  Slallings.  NickStuart;  Phineas 
Merrill.  Gustav  V^on  Seyffcrtitz;  Don  Merrill,  Ga\in 
Gordon;  Louis  Herriott,  E.  Alyn  Warren. 

■'COCK  EYED  WORLD,   THE"— Fox.— From 

the  story  by  Laurence  Stallings  and  Max^vell  Ander- 
son. Scenario  by  Raoul  Walsh.  Directed  by  Raoul 
Walsh.  Tlie  cast:  Top  Sergeant  Flagg.  Victor 
McLaglen;  Sergeant  Harry  Quirt,  Edmund  Lowe; 
Eleniia,  Lily  Damita;  Olga.  Leiia  KarncUy;  Olson, 
El  Brendel;  Co7ino/s,  Bobby  Burns;  Katinka,  Jean- 
ette  Dagna;  Brmvnie,  Joe  Brown;  Buckley,  Stuart 
Erwn;  Sanovich,  Ivan  Linow;  Fanyiy.  Jean  Bary; 
Inn  Keeper.  Solidad  Jiminez;  O'SulHvan,  Albert 
Dresden;  Jacobs.  Joe  Rochay. 

"DYNAMITE"— M.-G.-M.— From  the  story  by 
Jeanie  MacPherson.  Directed  by  Cecil  B.  DeMille. 
Photography  by  Peverell  Marlcy.  The  cast:  Roger 
Towne.  Conrad  Nagch  Cynthia  Crothers.  Kay  John- 
son; Hagon  Derk,  the  '  Fire  Boss,"  Cliarles  Bickford; 
Marcia  Towne,  Julia  Favc;  Katie  Derk.  Muriel  Mc- 
Cormac;  Marco,  the  "Shetk."  Joel  McCrea;  Three 
Wise  Fools.  Robert  Edeson,  William  Holden,  Henry 
Stockbridge;  I'oMKg  Vtdtures,  Leslie  Fenton,  Barton 
Hepburn;  Good  Mi.xers,  Ernest  HiUiard,  June  Nash, 
Nancy  Dover,  Neely  Edwards,  Jerr>'  Zier,  Rita 
LeRoy;  The  Life  of  the  Party.  Tyler  Brooke;  Officers, 
Clarence  Burton.  James  Farley;  The  Judge.  Robert  T. 
Haines;  Bobby,  Douglas  Frazer  Scott;  His  Mother, 
Jane  Kecklcy;  Neighbors.  Blanche  Craig,  Mary  Gor- 
don; Ynes  Scaburv;  Radio  Announcer,  Scott  Kolk; 
The  Doctor.  Fred  Walton. 

^'GIRL  IN  THE  GLASS  CAGE,  THE"— First 
National. — From  the  story  by  George  Kibbe  Tur- 
ner. Screen  version  by  James  Gruen.  Directed  by 
Ralph  Dawson.  The  cast:  Gladys  Cosgrove,  Lorctta 
Young;  Terry  Pomfret,  Carroll  Nye;  Carlos.  George  E. 
Stone;  Doc  Striker,  Mathcw  Betz;  Sheik  Smith.  Lucien 
Littlefifld;  John  Cosgrove,  Ralph  Lewis;  Mrs.  Pom- 
fret,  Julia  Swayne  Gordon;  Dan  Jackson,  Charles 
Sellon;  Attoryiey  Fellcnues,  Robert  Haines;  The  Judge, 
William  Holden. 

"HALF  MARRIAGE"— RKO.— From  the  story 
by    George    Kibbe  Turner.       Directed    by    William 


Cowan.  The  cast:  Judy  Page,  Olive  Borden;  Dick 
Carroll.  Morgan  Farley;  Charles  Ttirjier,  Ken  Murray; 
Ann  Turner.  AnnGrcenway;  TomStribbling.  Anderson 
Lawler;  Sally,  Sally  Blane;  Mrs.  Page.  Hedda  Hopper; 
George  Page,  Richard  Tucker;  James  Bradbury,  Jr., 
Jack  Trent.  James  Eagle,  G.  Pat  Collins.  Will  Staun- 
ton, John  Beck  and  Gus  Arnheim's  Cocoanut  Grove 
Ambassadors. 

"HALLELUJAH"— M.-G.-M.— From  the  scena- 
rio by  Wanda  Tuchock.  Dialogue  by  Ransom  Ride- 
out.  Directed  by  King  Vidor.  The  cast:  Zeke, 
Daniel  L.  Haynes;  Chick.  Nina  Mae  McKenney; 
Hot  Shot,  William  Fountaine;  Parson,  Harry  Gray; 
Mammy.  Fannie  Belle  DeKnight;  Spunk,  Everett 
McGarrity;  Missy  Rose,  Victoria  Spivey;  Johnson 
Kids,  Milton  Dickerson.  Robert  Couch,  Walter  Tait; 
and  the  Dixie  Jubilee  Singers. 

"HOOFBEATS  OF  VENGEANCE"  —  Uni- 
versal.— From  the  story  by  George  H.  Plympton  and 
Wm.  L.  Wright.  Directed  by  Henry  MacRae.  The 
cast:  Rex.  the  King  of  Wild  Horses,  Rex;  Sergt.  Jack 
Cordoti,  Jack  Perrin;  Mary  Horlon.  Helen  Foster;  Jud 
Regan.  Al  Ferguson;  Starlight,  Starlight;  Markee, 
Markee. 

"KEMPY"— M.-G.-M.— From  the  story  by  J,  C. 
Nugent  and  Elliott  Nugent.  Directed  by  E.  Mason 
Hopper,  The  cast:  Kempy.  Elliott  Nugent;  Kate. 
Norma  Lee;  Duke  Merrill,  Roland  Young;  Mr.  Bence, 
J.  C.  Nugent;  Mrs.  Bence,  Clara  Blandick;  Rulh 
Bence,  Marion  Schilling;  Jane  Wade,  Leora  Spellman; 
Ben  Wade,  James  Donlan. 

"KITTY"— World  Wide. — From  the  novel  by 
Warwick  Deeping.  Directed  by  Victor  Saville.  The 
cast:  Kitty  Greenwood,  EstcUe  Brody;  Alex.  St, 
Georne,  John  Stuart;  Mrs.  St.  George,  Dorothy  Gum- 
ming; Sarah  Greenwood.  Marie  Ault;  Furnival,  Win- 
ter Hall;  Leaper,  Olaf  Hjtten;  Reuben.  Charles 
0"Shaughnessy;  Dr.  Dazeley,  E.  F.  Bostwick;  Dr. 
Drake,  Rex  Maurice;  The  Artist.  Jerrold  Robertshaw; 
The  Electrician,  Gibb.McLaughlin. 

"LAST  OF  MRS.  CHEYNEY.THE"— M.-G.-M. 
— From  the  stage  play  by  Frederick  Lonsdale.  Con- 
tinuity by  Hans  Kraly  and  Claudine  West.  Directed 
by  Sydney  Franklin.  The  cast:  Mrs.  Cheyncy^ 
Kormo.Shca.TQr;  Lord  Arthur  Ditling,  Basil  Rathbone; 
Charles,  George  Barraud;  Lord  Elton,  Herbert  Bun- 
ston;  Lady  Maria.  Hedda  Hopper;  Joan,  Moon 
Carroll;  Mrs.  Wynton,  Madeline  Seymour;  Willie 
Wynton,  Cyril  Cliadwick;  George,  George  K.  Arthur; 
William,  Finch  Smiles;  Mrs.  Webley,  Alaude  Turner. 

"LUCKY  LARKIN"— Universal.— From  the 
stor>*  by  Marion  Jackson.  Directed  by  Harry  J. 
Brown.  The  cast:  "Lucky"  Larkin,  Ken  Maynard; 
Emmy  Lou  Parkinson,  Nora  Lane;  Martin  Brierson, 
James  Farley;  Bill  Parkinson,  Harry  Todd;  Pete 
Brierson,  Paul  Hurst;  Colonel  Lee,  Charles  Clary; 
"Hambone,"  Blue  Washington;  Tarzan,  Tarzan. 

"LUCKY  STAR"— Fox.— From  the  story  by 
Tristram  Tupper.  Scenario  by  Sony  a  Levien. 
Directed  by  Frank  Borzagc.  The  cast:  Timothy 
Osborn,  Charles  Farrell;  Mary  Tucker,  Janet  Gaynor; 
Martin    Wrejin,   Guinn  "Big   Boy"   Williams;  Joe. 


Pauline  Frederick  found  that  next  to  the  site  of  her  beach  house 
was  one  resembHng  a  ship.  So  Polly  built  herself  one  in  the  form 
of  a  lighthouse,  which  she  calls  *'Strandlight/*  So  now  the  ship 
sails  safely  along  the  beach  past  the  Frederick  home,  for  a  light 
burns  in  the  forty  foot  tower 
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FURNISHED  SUITES 

"/b/-  occasional  or 
seasonal  residence 

UNFURNISHED  SUITES 
$l200-jb$5000 


* 

^     QOOroomsQOObaths 
Old-fashioned  UospHalHy 

in  a  Modern  Setting. 
Radio  in  Every  Room/ 

SINGLE  aOOMS 
$3Tfo$5PERDAy 

DOUBLE  ROOMS 
$4-fo$<5PER.DAY 


4-9T."-to50THSTS. 

AND  LEXINGTON  AVE 
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S.GREGORy  TAYLOR -Pres. 


Bunions  Are 
Unsightly 

Fashion  and  comfort  demand  that  leet  nt 

Bnugty   into    the    dainty   pumps   of  today. 

There  must  be  no  ugly  hump  to  bulge  the 

shoes    and  mar    shapely   feet  —  no  pain  to 

upset  comfort.  Pedodyne.  the  marvelous  new 

solvent,    stops  that    torturing    pain  of  the  most 

sensitive  bunion  almost    instantly  and  reduces 

the    enlarged,    disfiguring    growth    hke  magic. 

Your  next  pair  of  shoes  may  be  a  size  smaller. 

Try  It  On  Your  Own  Bunion 

Just  write  and  say,  "I  want  to  try  Pedodyne." 
so  we  can  arrange  for  you  to  prove  the  quick, 
ture  amazing  results.  No  obligations.  Address  Dept.  128-A 
KAY  LABORATORIES—  ISO  N.  Wacker  Dr.— Chicago,  III. 

THIN 

FLAT 
CHEST 

Beautifully  Developed 

The  Psycho-Expander  devel- 
Womtn     \  J      ops  the  cliest,  neck,  shoulders, 

arms  or  back  —  to  natural 
plumpness.  Promotes  deep  breathing— a  delightful 
exerciser  lliat  brings  surprising  development.  If  you 
have  a  thin,  flat  chest,  write  for  Physical  Beauty 
Book— sent  FREE. 
Psycho-Expander  Co. ,1905  So.  University,  Denver 


DIRECT  FROM 
IMPORTER,  SAVE  50 


orth  $12.00.  Lat- 

Style.    Jeweled. 

and  adjusted  imported 

•tarnnteed  movement.    Artistically  engraved  chromium 

_]f(;  Time  Case.    GoM   numeral  dial.    Send    no    money,  par  only 

f3  :i9  nn  arrival,  Wf  pay  [■nBtac".    Money  refuniied  if  n.it  satisfied. 
■^■■grir>*-i< >  11     o    kz — ;....   a.,-  '-•   ■■■  -■     —     -■ 


gitnr 
Life  1 


FEDCO"  U.  S.  Syrian  AtfU.,    661  li'way.  N. 


,  lJeBt.C-lU2l. 
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NEED  EXTRA  MONEY? 

Large,  old-<:stab1i.->)ied  company  w.ints  men  aiid 
women  at  once  to  help  witli  Npi-cial  ndvertising  ;ind 
introductory  work.  No  cnpitiil,  imininc  or  rxp.'- 
rience  needed.  $30  to  S.'M  a  week  part  time.  $6li  \" 
SlOO  full  time  e;i»ily  n-nde.  Uni>B>iul  opportiinitv 
Write  f.>r  full  pjiniculurw.  ALBERT  MILLS,  Pra». 
23B7  Monmouth  Ave.,  Cinclnoati,  Ohio 


I 


Paul    Fix;    Mrs.    Tucker,    Hcdwiga   Rcicher;    Milly, 
Gloria  Grey;  Pop  Fry,  Hector  V.  Sarno. 

"MELODY  L.ANE"— Unu-ersal.— From  the 
story  by  Joe  Swirling.  Adapted  by  J.  G.  Hawks, 
Directed  by  Robert  Hill.  The  cast:  Des  Dupree, 
Eddie  Leonard;  Dolores  Dupree,  Josephine  Dunn; 
Dantiy,  George  Stone;  Rinaldi,  Huntly  Gordon; 
Nurse,  Blanche  Carter;  Orchestra  Leader.  Jake 
Kern;  Stage  Manager.  Monte  Carter;  Conslatice 
Dupree.  Jane  LaVerne,  Rose  Coe. 

"OPPRESSED.  THE"— Wm.  Elliott  Produc- 
TioN. — From  the  stor>'  by  Henry  Asselin.  Directed 
by  Henry  Asselin.  The  cast;  Philip  of  Horn.  .Andre 
Roanne;  Don  Ztiniga  V.  Requesense.  Marcel  \'ibart; 
The  Duke  of  Alva,  M.  Shultz;  Don  Ruy.  Albert  Bias; 
Conception,  Raquel  Mcller. 

"  PICCADILLY  ■■—World  Wide.— From  the 
screen  play  by  Arnold  Bennett.  Directed  by  E.  A, 
Dupont.  Photography  by  Werner  Brandes.  The 
cast:  Mabel  Greenfield,  Gilda  Gray;  Valentine  Wil- 
mot,  Jameson  Thomas;  Shosho,  Anna  May  Wong; 
Jim.  King  Ho-Chang;  Victor  Smiles,  Cyril  Ritchard; 
Bessie,  Hannah  Jones;  A  Night  Club  Hawk,  Charles 
Laughton. 

"PLEASURE  CRAZED"— Fox.— From  the  play 
"Tlie  Scent  of  Sweet  Almonds'^  by  Monckton  Hoffe. 
Scenario  by  Douglas  Z.  Doty.  Directed  by  Donald 
Gallaher.  The  cast:  A^oro  Westhy,  Marguerite 
Churchill;  Capt.  Anthony  Dean,  Kenneth  MacKenna; 
Ahna  Dean.  Dorothy  Burgess;  Gilbert  Ferguson, 
Campbell  Gullan;  Nigel  Blain.  Douglas  Gilmore; 
Colonel  Farquar,  Henry  Kolker;  Holland.  Frederick 
Graham;  Peters.  Rex  Bell;  Maid.  Charlotte  Merriam. 

"RIVER  OF  ROMANCE"  —  Paramount.  — 
From  the  play  "Magnolia"  by  Booth  Tarkington. 
Adapted  by  Dan  Totheroh  and  John  V.  A.  Weaver. 
Screen  plav  by  Ethel  Doherty.  Directed  by  Richard 
Wallace.  The  cast:  Tom  Rumford.  Charles  "  Buddy" 
Rogers;  The  Notorious  Colonel  Blake,  Charles 
"  Buddy  ■'  Rogers;  Lucy  Jeffers,  Mary  Brian;  Elvtra 
Jeffers.  June  Collyer;  Gen.  Jeff  Rumford;  Henry  B. 
Waltliall;  Gen.  Orlando  Jackson,  Wallace  Beery; 
Captain  Blackie,  Fred  Kohler;  Mexico.  Natalie  Kings- 
ton; Major  Patterson.  Walter  McGrail;  Joe  Patterson. 
Anderson  Lawier;  Madame  Rumford,  Mrs.  George 
Fawcett ;  Rumbo,  George  Reed. 

"SAILOR'S  HOLIDAY"— Pathe.— From  the 
story  by  Joseph  Franklin  Poland.  Adapted  by  Joseph 
Franklin  Poland  and  Ray  Harris.  Directed  by  Fred 
Newmeyer.  The  cast:  Adam  Pike,  Alan  Hale; 
Molly  Jones,  Sally  Filers;  Shorty.  George  Cooper; 
Jimmylegs,  Paul  Hurst;  Mrs.  Pike,  Mary  Carr; 
Captain,  Charles  Clary. 

"SALUTE^"— Fox.— From  the  story  by  Tristam 
Tupper  and  John  Stone.  Screen|  play  by  James 
Kevin  McGuinness.  Directed  by  John  Ford.  The 
cast:  Cadet  John  Randall,  George  O'Brien;  Midship- 
man Paul  Randall.  William  Janney;  Midshipman 
Albert  Edivard  Price,  Frank  .Albertson;  Nancy  Wayne. 
Helen  Chandler;  Marion  Wilson,  Joyce  Compton; 
Mai.  Gen.  Somers,  U.  S.  A.,  Clifford  Dempsey;  Rear- 
.Admiral  Randall,  U.  S.  N.,  Lumsden  Hare;  Smoke 
Screen.  Stepin  Fetchit;  Navy  Coach,  David  Butler; 
Cadet,  Rex  Bell;  Midshipman,  John  Breeden. 

"SMILING  IRISH  EYES"— First  National. — 
From  the  scenario  by  Tom  J.  Geraglity.  Directed  by 
William  A.  Seiter.  Photography  by  Sid  Hickox  and 
Henry  FreuHch.  The  cast :  Kathleen  O'Connor.  Col- 
leen Moore;  Rory  O' More,  James  Hall;  Michael 
O'Connor,  Claude  Gillingwatcr;  Shamus  O'Connor, 
Robert  Homans;  Granny  O'More.  Agpie  Herring; 
Frankie  West,  Betty  Francisco;  Goldie  Devore, 
Julanne  Johnston;  Sir  Timothy,  Robert  Emmett 
O'Connor;  Sir  Timothy's  Butler,  Jolin  Beck;  Ralph 
Prescott,  Edward  Earl;  Black  Barney.  Tom  O'Brien; 
Max  North.  Oscar  .\pfel;  County  Fair  Manager,  Fred 
Kelsy;  His  Assistants.  Barney  Gimore,  Charles 
McHugh;  Izzy  Levi,  Otto  Lederer;  Moe  Levi,  William 
Strauss;  Scotch  Barker,  Dave  Thursby;  The  Trouble- 
Maker,  Dan  Crimmins;  Fortune  Teller.  Madam 
Bosocki;  Taxi  Driver,  George  Hayes;  Landlady,  Ann 
Schaefer, 

"SPEEDWAY" — M.-G.-M.— From  the  story  by 
Byron  Morgan.  Continuity  by  Byron  Morgan. 
Directed  by  Harry  Beaumont.  The  cast:  Bill. 
William  Haines;  Patricia,  Anita  Page;  Ralph  De 
Palma.  Ernest  Torrence;  Steve,  Karl  Dane;  Cliff 
Durant,  John  Miljan;  Mrs.  De  Palma,  Jane  Keckley. 

"STREET  GIRL"— RKO.— From  the  story 
"The  Viennese  Charmer"  by  W.  Carey  Wonderly. 
Adapted  by  Jane  M  urfin.  Directed  by  Wesley 
Ruggles.  The  cast :  "  Freddie "  Joyzelle,  Betty 
Compson;  Mike.  John  Harron;  Happy.  Ned  Sparks; 
Joe.  Jack  Oakie;  Pele,  Guy  Buccola;  Keppel,  Joseph 
Cawthorn;  Prince  Nicholaus,  Ivan  Lebedeff;  Club 
Manager,  Eddie  Kane. 

"TRIAL  MARRIAGE"— CoLtTMBiA.— From  the 
screen  story  by  Sonya  Levien.  Directed  bv  Erie  C. 
Kenton.  The  cast:  Oliver  Mcnvbray,  Norman  Kerry; 
Constance  Banjiister,  Sally  Filers;  Thorvald  Ware. 
Jason  Robards;  Grace,  Thelma  Todd;  George  Baniiis- 
ler,  Charles  Clary;  Mrs.  George  Bannister  1st,  Naomi 
Childers;  Mrs.  George  Bannister  4lh,  Rosemary 
Thcby;  Prudence.  Gertrude  Short. 

"TWIN  BEDS^' — First  National.— From  the 
play  by  Salisbury  Fields  and  Margaret  Mayo. 
Directed  by  Al  Santell.  The  cast:  Danny.  Jack 
Mulhall;  Elsie  Dolan.  Patsy  Ruth  Miller;  Ma  Dolan, 
Edj'the    Chapman;    Pa    Dolan,     Knute     Ericksen; 


GROW— 

Yes,  Grow  Eyelashes 

and  Eyebrows  like  this 

in  30  days 

'T'HE  most  marvelous  discovery  has  been  made— a 
•*■  way  to  make  eyelashes  and  eyebrows  actually 
grow.  Now  it"  you  want  long,  curling,  silken  lashes, 
you  can  have  them — and  beautiful,  wonderful  eye- 
brows. 

I  say  to  you  in  plain  English  that  no  matter  how 
scant  tlie  eyelashes  and  eyebrows,  I  will  increase 
their  length  and  thickness  in  30  days — or  not  accept 
a  single  penny.  No  "ifs,"  "ands,"  or  "maybes."  It 
is  new  growth,  startling  results,  or  no  pay.  And  you 
are  the  sole  judge. 

Proved  Beyond  the  Shadow  of  a  Doubt 

Over  ten  thousand  women  have  tried  my  amazing 
discovery,  proved  that  eyescan  now  be  fringed  with 
long,  curling  natural  lashes,  and  the  eyebrows  made 
intense,  strong  silken  linesl  Read  what  a  few  of 
them  say.  I  have  made  oath  before  a  notary  public 
that  these  letters  are  voluntary  and  genuine.  From 
Mile.  Hefflefinger,  240  W.  "B"  St..  Carlisle,  Pa.: 
"I  certainly  am  delighted  ,  , ,  I  notice  the  greatest 
difference  ...  people  I  come  in  contact  with  remark 
how  long  and  silky  my  evelashes  appear."  From 
Naomi  Otstot,  5437  Westminster  Ave.,  W.  Phila.. 
Pa.:  "I  am  greatly  pleased.  My  eyebrows  and 
lashes  are  beautiful  now."  From  Frances  Raviart, 
R.  D.  No.  2,  Box  179,  Jcanette.  Penn.:  "Your  eye- 
lash and  eyebrow  beautilier  is  simply  marvelous." 
From  Pearl  Provo,  2954  Taylor  St.,  N.  E.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.:  "I  have  been  using  your  eyebrow  and 
eyelash  l^Iethod.  It  is  surely  wonderful."  From 
Miss  Flora  J.  Corriveau,  8  Pinette  Ave.,  Biddeford, 
Me.:  "I  am  more  than  pleased  with  your  Method. 
My  eyelashes  are  growing  long  and  luxurious." 

Results  Noticeable  in  a  Week 

In  one  week — sometimes  in  a  day  or  two — you 
notice  the  effect.  The  eyelashes  become  more  beau- 
tiful— like  a  silken  fringe.  Tlie  darUng  little  upward 
curl  shows  itself.  The  eyebrows  become  sleek  and 
tractable — with  a  noticeable  appearance  of  growth 
and  thickness.  You  will  have  the  thrill  of  a  life- 
time— know  that  you  can  have  eyelashes  and  eye- 
brows as  beautiful  as  any  you  ever  saw. 

Remember  ...  in  30  days  I  guarantee  results  that 
will  not  only  delight,  but  amaze.  If  you  are  not 
absolutely  and  entirely  satisfied,  your  money  will 
be  returned  promptly.  I  meanjust  that — no  quibble, 
no  strings.  Introductory  price  $1.95.  Later  the 
price  will  bereguIarlySS. 00.  ^ 

Grower  wilt  be  sent  C.  O.  D.  or  you  can  send 
money  with  order.  If  money  accompanies  order 
postage  will  be  prepaid. 


LUCJLLE  YOUNG, 

856-A  Lucille  Young  Building.  Chicaeo.  III. 

Send  me  your  new  discovery  for  growing  eye- 
lashes and  eyebrows.  If  not  absolutely  and 
entirely  satisfied,  I  will  return  it  within  30  days 
and  you  -will  return  my  money  without  question. 

Price  C.  O.  E).  is  SI. 95  plus  few  cents  postage. 
If  money  sent  with  order  price  is  $1.95  and  post- 
age is  prepaid. 

State  whether  money  enclosed  or  you  want 
order  C.  O.  D 

Name 


City_ 


When  jou  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PIIOTOPLAT  MAGAZINE. 
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"My  Skin  Nearly 
Drove  Me  Mad!" 

■'I  had  pimples  and  blackheads  so  badly,  and 
used  to  squeeze  them  so  much  that  my  face 
looked  red  and  raw.  On  the  advice  of  a 
nurse  friend  I  got  a  jar  of  Rowles  Mentho 
Sulphur  and  used  it  faithfully  for  to  days. 
In  3  days'  time  there  was  a  big  difference  in 
my  skin  and  today  it  is  as  soft  and  clear  as 
my  lo-year-old  sister's." 

The  sulphur  in  Rowles  Mentho  Sulphur 
clears  the  skin  while  the  menthol  heals  the 
sore,  broken  tissue.  That's  the  twofold  action 
you  want  for  skin  troubles.  Try  Rowles 
Mentho  Sulphur  not  only  for  pimples  and 
blackheads,  but  for  dry,  scaly  skin,  rash,  and 
itching  eczema.  It  WORKS !  All  druggists 
sell  it  in  jars  ready  to  use.  Be  sure  it's 
Rowles. 

BUNIONS 

IMssclved-TBEE  TEST 


Pain  sfnp3  nlmnst  Instantly!  THEN  PERMANENT 
RELIi:r\  AiaaziiiK  Faipyfoot  gradually  dissolves  painful, 
Uffly  bunions.  Quickly  enables  ynu  to  ^^-ear  smaller  sboes. 
No  messy  salves.  No  cumbersome  appliances.  This  mar- 
Telous  discovery  entirely  different!  llsed  successfully  on 


606,606  feet.  Write  today  for  trial  treatment  absolute) 
hiuK  to  pay  —  no   C.  O.  D. — -no 
FAIRVFOOT  PRODUCTS  CO, 


free.    (NothiuK  to  pay- 
FAIRYFOO 
1223  S,  Wabash  Ave. 


j|y 

no  C.  O.  D. — -no  obligation.) 

PRODUCTS  CO. 
Dept.23         Chicago,  Illinois 


Irresistible  and  alluring  perfumes  were 
_first  used  by  the  great  Cleopatra  in  cap- 
tivating her  lovers.  She  knew  their 
power  and  magic  charm.  Now  you 
have  the  same  opportunity — for  with 
LOVE  CHARM  you  can  fascinate, 
and  win  the  affections  of  the  man 
you  love.  To  prove  to  you  the  supe- 
riority of  LOVE  CHARM  Perfume,  we  will  send  you 
a  generous  sample  of  this  costly  French  formula  free 
for  the  cost  of  mailing.  Just  send  lOe  today  to  cover 
cost  of  packing  and  postage.  LOVE  CHARM  CO., 
4865Easton  Avenue^  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Dept.  108-K. 

ASHFUL 

"Shame  on  yoaf"  Are  yoo  nervous,  emharraxscd  10  com- 
f  pans  of  the  other  s*i?  Stop  beiog?  shy  of  strangers.  Conquer 
'  th«  terrible /rar  of  your  auperiora.  Be  cheerful  and  con- 
fident of  your  future!  Your  fautti  easily  overcome  90 
yoQ  can  enjoy  life  to  the  fullest.  Send  25c  tor  this  amniinK  book. 
RICHARD  BLACK5TONE.    B.2210  FLATIRON    BLDG..   NEW  YORK 


When  Writing  Advertisers 
Please  Mention  PHOTOPLAY 


Maizie  Dolan,  Jocelyn  Lee;  Bobby  Dolan,  Nita  Mar- 
tan;  Monty  Solari,  Armand  Kaliz;  Mrs.  Solari, 
Gertrude  Astor;  Jason  Treejohn,  Carl  Levinus;  Mrs. 
Treejohn.  Alice  Lake;  Pete,  Ben  Hendricks,  Jr.;  Red, 
Eddie  Gribbon. 

"UNHOLY  NIGHT.  THE"— M.-G.-M.— From 
the  story  by  Ben  Hecht.  Adapted  by  Edwin  Justus 
Mayer.  Directed  by  Lionel  Barry  more.  The  cast: 
Dr.  Ballou,  Ernest  Torrence;  Lord  Montague,  Roland 
Young;  Lady  Efra,  Dorothy  Sebastian;  Lady  Vi, 
Natalie  Moorehead;  The  Butler,  Sydney  Jarvis;  The 
Maid,  Polly  Moran;  The  Orderly,  George  Cooper;  The 
Mystic,  Sojin;  Sir  James  Rtimsey,  Claude  Fleming; 
Inspector  Lewis,  Clarence  Geldert;  Major  Mallory, 
John  Miljan;  Col.  Davidson,  Richard  Tucker;  Capt, 
Dorchester,  John  Loder;  Lieut.  Williams,  Phillip 
Strange;  Lieut.  Savor,  John  Roche;  Major  Endicott, 
Lionel  Belmore;  Capt.  Bradley,  Gerald  Barry;  Major 
McDougal,  Richard  Travers. 

"VERY  IDEA.  THE"— RKO.— From  the  play  by 
William  Le  Baron.  Stage  direction  by  Frank  Craven. 
Pictorial  direction'^by  Richard  Rosson.  The  cast: 
Alan  Camp,  Frank  Craven;  Joe  Gavrin,  Hugh  Trevor; 
Nora,  Sally  Blane;  Marion  Green,  Olive  Tell;  George 
Green.  Theodore  Von  Eltz;  Gilbert  Goodhue,  Allen 
Kearns;  Edith  Goodhue,  Doris  Eaton;  Dorothy  Green, 
Jeanne  De  Bard;  Miss  Duncan,  Adele  Watson. 

"VIRGINIAN.  THE"— Paramount.— From  the 
novel  by  Own  Wister.  Play  by  Owen  Wister  and 
Kirk  LaShele.  Directed  by  Victor  Fleming.  The 
cast:  The  Virginian,  Gzry  Cooper;  Trampas.  Walter 
Huston;  Steve,  Richard  Arlen;  Molly  Wood,  Mary 
Brian;  Uncle  Hughey,  Chester  Conklin;  Honey  Wig- 
gin,  Eugene  Pallette;  Judge  Henry,  E.  H.  Calvert; 
"Ma"  Taylor,  Helen  Ware;  Nehrasky,  Victor  Potel; 
Shorty,  "Tex"  Young;  Pedro,  Charles  Stevens. 


"  WAGON  MASTER.THE"— Universal.— From 
the  story  by  Marion  Jackson.  Directed  by  Harry  J. 
Brown.  The  cast:  The  Rambler,  Ken  Maynard; 
Sue.  Edith  Roberts;  Bill  Hollister,  Frederick  Dana; 
Jake  Lynch,  Tom  Santschi;  Jacques  Frazslle,  Al  Fer- 
guson; Billie  Hollister,  Jack  Hanlon;  Buckeye  Pete, 
Bobby  Dunn;  Stuttering  Sam,  White  Horse;  Grass- 
hopper Jim,  Frank  Rice;  Tarza?i,  Tarzan. 

"WHY  BRING  THAT  UP?  "—Paramount. — 

From  the  story  by  Octavus  Roy  Cohen.  Directed  by 
George  Abbott.  The  cast:  Moran,  George  Moran; 
Alack,  Charles  Mack;  Betty,  Evelyn  Brent;  Irving^ 
Harry  Green;  Powell,  Freeman  S.  Wood;  Casey, 
Lawrence  Leslie;  Marie,  Helen  Lynch;  Eddie,  Selmer 
Jackson;  Treasurer,  Jack  Luden;  Sheets,  Monte  Col- 
lins, Jr.;  Doorman,  George  Thompson;  Manager, 
Eddie  Kane;  Tough,  Charles  Hall. 

"WOMAN  TRAP"— Paramount.— From  the 
play  "Brothers"  by  Edwin  Burke.  Screen  play  by 
Bartlett  Cormack.  Adapted  by  Louise  Long. 
Directed  by  William  Wellraan.  The  cast:  Dan 
Malone.  Hal  Skclly;  Kitty  Evans,  Evelyn  Brent;  Ray 
Malone.  Chester  Moriis;  Eddie  Evans,  Leslie  Fenton; 
Mrs.  Malone,  Effic  Ellsler;  Watts.  William  B,  David- 
son; Mr.  Evans,  Guy  Oliver;  Smith,  Charles  Giblyn; 
Detective  Captain,  Wilson  Hummell. 

"WONDER"  OF  WOMEN"— M.-G.-M.— From 
the  novel  "The  Wife  of  Stephen  Tromholt"  by  Her- 
mann Sudermann.  Continuity  by  Bess  Meredyth. 
Directed  by  Clarence  Brown.  The  cast:  Stephen 
Trombolt.  Lewis  Stone;  Karen,  Leila  Hyams;  Brigitte, 
Peggy  Wood;  Bruno  Heim,  Harry  Myers;  Anna, 
Sarah  Padden;  Doctor,  George  Fawcett;  Stephen 
Trombolt' s  Housekeeper,  Blanche  Frederici;  Wulle- 
Wulle,  Wally  Albright.  Jr.;  Lolli,  Carmencita  John- 
son, Anita  Louise  Fremault;  Kurt,  Dietrich  Haupt, 
Ullrich  Haupt,  Jr. 


Questions  and  Answers 


[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  92  ] 


M.  R.  B.,  San  Antonio,  Texas — Jacqueline 
Logan  played  the  part  of  Mary  Magdalene  in 
"The  King  of  Kings." 

Miss  J.  Grier,  Danbury,  Conn. — .Audrey 
Ferris  was  the  girl  who  played  with  Irene  Rich 
in  "The  Silver  Slave."  June  Nash  was  the 
girl  you  saw  in  "Daughters  of  Desire." 

Louise  Mont,  Botsford,  Conn. — Warner 
Ba.xter  was  born  on  March  29,  1891,  and  is 
married  to  Winifred  Bryson.  He  is  five  feet, 
eleven  inches  tall,  weighs  165  pounds  and  has 
dark  brown  hair.  He  has  been  in  pictures 
since  1921  and  claims  Columbus,  Ohio,  as  his 
home  town.  Johnny  Mack  Brown  is  twenty- 
five  years  old,  six  feet  tall  and  weighs  165 
pounds.  He  played  football  on  the  college 
team  in  Alabama. 

Y.  Del  Rossi,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Fred- 
erick INIarch  is  thirty-one  years  old,  si.\  feet 
tall  and  hails  from  Racine,  Wisconsin.  He  is 
married  to  Florence  Eldridge  and  his  ne.xt 
picture  will  be  "Paris  Bound." 

Rosemary  Lyng,  Elk  City,  Okla. — Al 
Jolson  is  forty-three  years  old  and  hails  from 
Washington,  D.  C.  In  "Coquette"  Dr.  Besanl 
was  played  by  John  Sainpolis;  Jimmy  was 
played  by  William  Janney  and  Stanley  was 
played  by  Matt  Moore. 

Jay,  Winchester,  Mass.- — The  man  you 
saw  in  "The  Glad  Rag  Doll"  was  Ra'lph 
Graves.  He  was  born  on  June  9,  1900,  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  six  feet,  one  inch  tall, 
weighs  170  pounds  and  has  brown  hair  and 
blue  eyes.  He  is  married  to  Virginia  Goodwin. 

Errola,  Harrisburg,  Pa. — John  David- 
son's latest  pictures  are  "Queen  of  the  Night 
Clubs,"  "Skin  Deep"  and  "The  Time,  The 
Place  and  The  Girl."  Conrad  Nagel's  latest 
picture  is  "Dynamite"  and  his  next  will  be 
"Evidence." 

Ruth  R.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. — Corinne 
Griffith  is  thirty-three  years  old,  five  feet, 
three  inches  tall,  weighs  120  pounds  and  has 
light  brown  hair  and  blue  eyes.  She  is  married 
to  Walter  Morosco.  Webster  Campbell  was 
her  first  husband. 


G.  T.,  Exeter,  Mo. — Marion  Nixon  was 
born  in  Superior,  \\'isc.,  on  October  20,  1904. 
That's  her  own  name. 

Pauline  Simmons,  ArrBiTRN,  Me. — Yes, 
Clara  Bow's  latest  picture,  "Dangerous 
Curves,"  is  a  talkie  and  Richard  Arlen  is  her 
leading  man.  Clara  is  five  feet,  three  and 
one-half  inches  tall  and  has  brown  eyes. 

Max  Goldman,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Harry 
Carey  is  forty-nine  years  old  and  Henry  B. 
Walthall  is  two  years  older. 

Edward,  Neenah,  Wis. — In  "Nothing  but 
the  Truth"  Dorothy  Hall  played  the  part  of 
Gwcn.  Richard  Dix's  next  picture  will  be ' '  The 
Love  Doctor." 

A.  E.  and  I.  L.  S.,  Wichita  Falls,  Tex.— 
Rex  Lease  and  Pauline  Garon  played  with 
Bobby  Agnew  in  "The  College  Hero." 

Two  iNQuisiTm;  Verduners  —  You're 
wrong.  I'm  not  a  Spanish  Desperado  and  I'm 
not  in  search  of  inspiring  novelties.  Your 
dashing  hero,  Ramon  Novarro,  is  back  in 
Hollywood  again.  He  is  scheduled  to  make  a 
picture  in  the  near  future;  title  not  yet  chosen. 

A.  S.,  Orlando,  Fla. — Buddy  Rogers'  next 
picture  will  be  "Illusion."  William  Boyd  was 
born  in  Cambridge,  Ohio,  on  June  5,  1898. 
He  is  six  feet,  one  inch  taU,  weighs  170  pounds 
and  has  light  brown  hair  and  blue  eyes.  He 
is  married  to  Ehnor  Faire. 

Dorothea  Sullivan,  Albany,  N.  Y. — 
Virginia  Bradford  and  Frank  Marion  played 
together  in  "The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus." 
Dolores  Costello  and  John  Barrymore  played 
the  leads  in  "The  Sea  Beast"  and  "When  a 
Man  Loves. " 

K.  B..  Cornwall,  Ont.,  Canada — Lon 
Chaney  did  not  appear  in  "The  Gorilla"  or 
"The  Cat  and  the  Canary."  "The  Four 
Horsemen"  was  released  by  Metro.  Florence 
Turner,  Helen  Foster,  Grant  Withers,  Charles 
Miller  and  Virginia  Roy  appeared  in  "The 
Road  to  Ruin."  The  other  cast  you  mention 
is  too  long  to  print  here.  Send  a  stamped 
envelope   for  it. 
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Broadwajr  has  burst 
Manhattan's  bounda- 
ries. The  world's  most 
famous  thoroughfare  is 
3,000  miles  long  now... 
No  longer  must  you 
travel  to  New  York 
to  sec  the  greatest 
stage  allraclions.  Just— 


Step  around 
the  eorner^^ 


^  ^  and  you^re 
on  Broadway! 


HERE  ARE  SOME  OF  THE 
SIGHTS  OF  BROADWAY  THAT 
VITAPHONE  HAS  BROUGHT 
"JUST  AROUND  THE  CORNER—" 


**Vttuphone'  U  the 
registered  trade- 
mark  t4  the  Vita' 
phoneCorporattoa 


^    ^    ^     Onec    Broadway    brought 
millions  to   New   York    .    .    .    Now 
Vitaphone   is   bringing    Broadway 
bodily  to  millions  throughout  the  land. 
^    ^^    ^    Thousands  of  theatres  show- 
ing Vitaphone  pictures  form  this  new  and 
greater   entertainment   highway  — run- 
ning through  hundreds  of  cities  —  carry- 
ing the  thrill   of  this   magic   main  street 
from  Times  Square  to  the  Golden  Gate. 
^tL    ^^    ^    For  Vitaphone  brings  you 
the  living  voices   of  headUoe  stars  who 
were  once  Broadway's  exclusive  prop- 
erty.    And  now  COLOR,  coupled  with 
Vitaphone,  breaks  the  last  barrier  be- 
tween yon  and  Broadway  at  its  best. 
—      —     ^k     With   the   introduction   of 
FULL  NATURAL  COLOR,  by  the  amazing 
Technicolor  process,  Warner  Bros,  and  First 
National  Vitaphone  produWlons  w  ill  give  you 


everything  the  stage  can  offer— its  cyclonic 
dancing  choruses,  the  flaming  color  of  its 
glorified  revues,  its  fabulous  beauty  ensem- 
bles in  all  theirglory  of  costumes  and  settings- 

^^  ^  ^  Comedowntown  tonight— 10' 
the  Vitaphone  theatre  nearest  you.  Get  all, 
the  thrills  of  a  night  on  Broadway— at  mo- 
tion picture  prices  .  .  .  Make  "going  to  a 
Broadway  show"  an  every.week  event .  .  . 

,«K  ^k.  ^  Look  forward  to  a  tcore  of 
celebrated  musical  comedy  hitt  uhich 
Warner  Bros,  and  First  Rational  icillfilm 
this  season  exactly  as  they  appeared  behind 
thefootli^hts  offamousNew  York  theatres. 

—  ^^  ^  Only  one  thing  to  make 
sure  of:— The  sign  outside  must  say  "VITA- 
PHONE"!  For  Viuphone  is  the  first  and 
foremost  of  all  talking  screen  devices.  It  is 
your  guarantee  of  perfect  tone,  perfect 
reproduction — perfect  entertainment! 


V I  TAP HO  N  E 

'^'^^^^^^^^^^  lOOK  FORTHIS  NAME  WHEN  YOU  RE  lOOKING  FOR  TALKING   Y;  ^^^t^^J;    f  T  ^^k?  A  I     PICTURES 

PICTURE  ENTERTAINMENT.    YOULl  FIND  IT  ONLY  ON  p  |  j^  5  J      NATIONAL  """"* 
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LLOYD  HAMILTON  TALKING  COI^EDY 


•  ^^We  swrely  did 

enjoy  that  Educational  Taiking 
Cotnedy  •  •  •  Put  us  on  your  maUing  list 
^ve  don't  ^i^ant  to  miss  any  of  tliem'^ 


Watch  for  these  newest  EDUCATIONAL  TALKING 
COMEDIES  —  they  are  playing  in  the  leading  picture 
theatres  now. 


MACK  SEXNETT 
TALKUWG    COMEDIES 

"JAZZ  MAMAS" 

(First  All-color  All-talking  Comedy) 

"GIRL  CRAZY" 

"THE  BARBER'S 

DAUGHTER" 

"THE  CONSTABULE" 

"THE  LUNKHEAD" 

LUPIXO  LAIVE 
TALKING    C031EDIES 

"BUYING  A  GUN" 
"FIRE  PROOF' 

TUXEDO 
TALKING    COMEDIES 

Jack  WTtite  Productions 

"SOCIAL  SINNERS" 


COROXET 
TALKING    COMEDIES 

tcith 

EDWARD  EVERETT 

HORTON 

"TRUSTING  WIVES" 

"PRINCE  GABBY" 

JACK  WHITE 
TALKING    COMEDIES 

"LOVERS'  DELIGHT' 
"LOOK  OUT  BELOW" 

MERMAID 
TALKING    COMEDIES 

Jack  White  Productions 

"THE  CRAZY  NUT" 
"TICKLISH  BUSINESS" 


EDUCATIONAL  FILM  EXCHANGES,  Inc. 

E.   W.  HAMMONS,  President 
Executive  Officer:  1501  Broadway ^  NewYorky  IV.  Y. 


Nowhere  is  the  sound  film  a  more 
spectacular  hit  than  in  EducationaVs 
short  talking  comedies.  Old  favorite 
stars  such  as  Lloyd  Hamilton  and  Lupino 
Lane  are  incomparably  more  funny 
than  ever  before;  whole  new  fields  of 
humor  are  opened  up  for  your  amuse- 
ment through  the  addition  of  talking 
and  sound. 

Public  demand  has  put  these  great  talk- 
ing comedies  in  the  best  theatres  every- 
where. Ask  the  manager  of  jour  favorite 
theatre  when  you  can  see  and  hear  them. 

With  sound.  Educational  Pictures  are 
more  than  ever  the  spice  of  the  program. 

U-OXD  HAMILTdN 

TALKING   COMEDIES 

"DON'T  BE  NERVOUS" 
"HIS  BABY  DAZE" 


Every  advertisement  in  PHOTOPLAY  5IAGAZIXE  is  euarantecd. 


Foi^  the  first  time  in 
lii9toi^^9  the  slreaitest 


deF'iiiatoioslists'^  in  i^monca 


S|i^e  scientific  appF*oval 


to  a  coinple:«:ion  soap 


I  was  sure  Camay  would  be 
a  v'DuderJnl  soap  tlie  niiuute 
I  kuew  Procter  aud  Gamble 
made  it.  And  then,  from  my 
own  complexion,  I  discov- 
ered it  was  so  mild  that  I  was 
convinced  it  nuist  be  the 
ideal  soap  for  even  the  most 
delicate  complexions! 

To  be  sure  my  opinion  was 
rigiit,  I  consulted  73  of  the 
most  eminent  dermatologists 
in  America.  These  |)hysicians 
examinetl  Camay's  chemical 
analysis.  They  tested  Caniaj's 
effect  on  various  kinds  of 
complexions.  They  used 
Camay  themselves.  So  did 
their  families. 

As  a  result,  Camay  has  the 
unanimous  approval  of  these 
great  scientists  —  something 
no  other  complexion  soap  ever 
received  before! 

Many  of  these  physicians 
went  much  further  than  a 
formal  approval.  A  ])rofessor 
of  dermatology  in  the  largest 
medical  school  west  of  the 
Rockies  says: 

"I  have  purchased  samples  of 
Camay  in  the  local  market  ami 
liave  tried  them  out  on  my  own 
skin  aud  that  of  several  members 
of  my  family,  all  of  whom  have 
sensitive  skins.  As  a  result  of 
these  experiences  I  can  state 
that  Camay  Soap  is  a  first  class 
toilet  soap  in  every  respect." 

A  Chicago  authority  says: 

"Camay  lathers  freely.  The 
sensation  produced  by  the  lather- 
ing process  is  one  of  blaiuhiess. 
It  cleanses  efficiently  witliout 
leaving  tlie  skin  feeling  drawn." 

AVill  ynii  try  Camay?  I 
am  sure,  before  you're  two 
weeks  older,  you'll  begin  to 


realize,  just  as  I  did,  that 
there  never  was  anything  like 
this  fragrant  new  soap  for 
helping  you  keep  your  com- 
plexion fresh  and  clear  aud 
outdoor-looking. 


Face  Your  World  With  Loveli- 
ness isa  free  booklet  of  advice 
from  America's  leading  der- 
matologists about  skin  care. 
Edited  by  a  former  president 
of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  Write  to  Miss 
Helen  Chase,  Dept.  YV-IOi), 
Box  1801,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


•^  What  19  :i  4leriiin(ologi»t  ? 

Tile  title  of  dermatologist 
rightfully  belongs  only  to  reg- 
istered physicians  who  have 
been  licensed  to  practice  medi- 
cine aud  who  have  adopted 
the  science  of  dermatology 
(the  care  of  the  skin)  as  their 
special  province. 

The  reputable  physician  is 
the  onlij  reliable  authority  for 
scientific  advice  upon  the  care 
and  treatment  of  the  skin. 

I  have  ix'rsonally  examined 
the  signed  comments  from  73 
leading  dermatologists  of 
America  who  have  ajiproved 
the  formula  and  cleansing 
action  of  Camay  Soap.  I 
certify  not  only  to  the  high 
standing  of  these  ])hysicians, 
but  also  to  the  accuracy  with 
which  their  approval  has  been 
stated  in  this  advertisement. 


JU.  D. 

(Dr.  Pusey  is  a  former  president 
of  tlie  .\nierican  Medical  .\ssoci- 
ation,  editor  of  The  .Archives  of 
Dermatology,  and  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Dermatology  at  the 
University  of  Illinois.) 


<:a.iu;«.y  is  ^  picocteik  ol  Oj^imbi-E  soak* 


On    pleasure     bent 


A  beautiful  woman  ...  a  beautiful 


car  .  .  .  and  a  glorious  world  to 
play   about  in!    And  for  the 


Modern  Girl  there's  more  in  the 


joy  of  the  Open  Road  than  the 
thrill   of   speed   and   motion. 


.    .    .    For  it  wouldn't  be  a  real 


pleasure  trip  without  that  pack- 


age of  fragrant,  mellow-mild 


Camels  in  the  side-door  pocket! 


c/^ 


i 


(^^^(^V 


ClGARETTSSi 


)  1929,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Winslon-Salem,  N.  C. 


Th  e    National    TTutde    to    Motion    Fic  tures 


^1^ 
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25   CENTS 
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h' 


arriage  i>Joose 
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ollywood  Leads 
Paris  in  Styles 


Unanimous  medical  approval 
comes  to  a  comple:v:ion  soap 
for  tbe  first  time  ^  ^  ^ 
from  73  of  tlie  most  eminent 
dermatoloslists^    in    ^^merica 


I'm  sure  we  all  know  from 
our  own  club  meetings  how 
next  to  impossible  it  is  to  get 
even  six  or  eiglit  people  to 
agree  on  anyih'mg  under  the 
sun. 

So  you'll  probably  be  sur- 
prised when  I  tell  you  that  73 
men  could  viianimonsli/  agree 
about  this  lovely  new  com- 
plexion soap,  Camay. 

But — these  men  are  scien- 
tists. They  are  the  foremost 
complexion  authorities  in 
America — teachers  of  derma- 
tology in  some  of  the  largest 
medical  schools  or  consult- 
ants at  some  of  the  greatest 
hospitals  and  clinics.  They 
examined  and  tested  Camay 
scientifically. 

And  this  was  their  verdict : 
"Camay  is  a  pure  and  un- 
usually mild  soap,  the  kind  we 
would  prescribe  for  even  the 
most  delicate  complexions." 

No  other  complexion  soap 
in  history  was  ever  honored 
with  such  scientific  approval. 

Many  of  the  doctors  added 
such  personal  commendation 
as  the  following  from  a  fa- 


■k  What  is  a  dermatologist  ? 

The  title  of  dermatologist  right- 
fully belongs  only  to  registered 
physicians  who  ha  ve  been  licensed 
to  practice  medicine  and  who  have 
adopted  the  science  of  dermatol- 
ogy (the  care  of  the  skin)  as  their 
special  province. 

The  reputable  physician  is  the 
only  reliable  authority  for  scien- 
tific advice  upon  the  care  and 
treatment  of  the  skin. 

I  have  personally  examined  the 
signed  comments  from  73  leading 
dermatologists  of  America  who 


have  approved  the  formula  and 
cleansing  action  of  Camay  Soap. 
I  certify  not  only  to  the  high 
standing  of  these  physicians,  but 
also  to  the  accuracy  with  which 
their  approval  has  been  stated 
in  this  advertisement. 


M.D. 

(The  73  leading  dermatologists  who 
approved  Camay  were  selected  by  Dr. 
Pusey  who,  for  10  years,  has  been  the 
editor  of  the  otficial  journal  of  the 
dermatologists  of  the  United  States.) 


iiious  New  York  City  derma- 
tologist: 

"I  have  induced  one  of  my 
patients  who  claimed  that  she 
could  not  stand  any  soap,  to  use 
Camay  for  her  face  without  caus- 
ing any  irritation." 

Another  practicing  in  a 
large  Southern  city  says: 

"My  skin  reacts  very  quickly 
and  unpleasantly  to  an  alkaline 
soap.  Even  during  this  change- 
able weather  f  find  that  Camay 
has  not  irritated  it." 

I  think  you'll  be  especially 
pleased  to  discover  that  the 
Camay  wliich  has  such  un- 
questioned medical  approval 
is  really  as  lovely  as  if  it  were 
a  frivolous  trifle!  And  there 
simply  never  was  anything 
like  Camay  for  helping  to 
keep  complexions  fresh  and 
outdoor-looking! 

Face  Your  World  Wilh  Love- 
liness—  is  a  free  booklet  of  com- 
plexion advice  from  73  of  Ameri- 
ca's leading  dermatologists.  Write 
to  Helen  Chase,  Dept.  YV-119, 
509  Fifth  .\ venue,  \ew  York  City. 
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If  you  neglect  your  gums 
expect  "PinkTootli  Brush  ! 


Ipana  defeats  gum  troubles 
while  it  cleans  your  teethe 

THE  modern  praaice  of  oral  hygiene  and  the  present- 
day  conception  of  what  a  tooth  paste  should  do,  is  far 
different  from  what  it  used  to  be! 

Ipana  and  massage  are  keeping  hundreds  of  thousands  of 

families  safe  from  gum  disorders,  free  from  dental  worries. 

Ipana  is  easy  to  use,  refreshing  in  taste.  With  it  your 

teeth  are  spotlessly  white.  And  your  gums  become  sound 

and  firm,  for  Ipana  tones  and  stimulates  the  gum  tissue! 

Watch  "pink  tooth  brush" 
and  prevent  it! 

In  spite  of  the  progress  made  in  dental  care,  many  people 
whose  teeth  are  sound  and  white  never  give  their  gums  a 
thought.  The  danger  lies  in  that  fact. 

Dentists  remove  good  teeth  in  thousands  of  cases— 
simply  because  thegums  have  grown  weak,  tender,inflamed. 

No  matter  how  perfect  they  are,  teeth  set  in  infected 
gums  are  endangered.  For  "pink  tooth  brush"  leads  to 
gingivitis,  Vincent's  disease . . .  even  the  dreaded  pyorrhea! 

Soft  foods  are  the  trouble.  Creamy  sauces,  delicious 
salads,  well-cooked  meats.  They  appeal  to  jaded  appetites 
but  they  rob  the  gums  of  needed  exercise. 

But  brushing  your  teeth  and  gums  with  Ipana  sends  the 
fresh,  clean  blood  speeding  through  the  millions  of  tiny 
gum  cells!  Wastes  and  poisons  are  carried  off.  Soon,  the 
gums  are  restored  to  health — to  firmness— to  vigor. 

i  housands  of  dentists  urge  the  use  of  Ipana.  It  is  scien- 
tifically compounded  to  care  for  the  gums  while  it  cleans 
the  teeth.  It  contains  ziratol,  a  hemostatic  and  antiseptic, 
used  by  dentists  in  treating  gum  disorders  at  the  chair. 

So  use  Ipana.  Insist  on  it.  Even  if  your  tooth  brush 
rarely  shows  a  tinge  of  "pink",  you  need  it.  Ipana  is  well 
worth  a  few  cents  more  because  of  its  double  proteaion. 

So  send  for  the  sample  today,  if  you  like — but  stop  at 
your  nearest  druggist's  and  get  a  large-size  tube  as  well 
Beginning  tonight,  test  Ipana  for  a  month.  Your  teeth 
will  be  whiter.  Your  gums  will  be  healthier,  firmer. 
In  this  day  of  gum  disorders,  it's  common  sense 
to  use  the  tooth  paste  that  insures  proteaion. 

IPANA 

Tooth  Paste 


73  West  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Kindly  send  me  a  trial  tube  of  IPANA 
PASTE.  Enclosed  is  a  two-cent  stamp 
partly  the  cost  ot  packing  and  mailing. 


TOOTH 

to  cover 


Name  -  ■ 
Address  ■ 
City- .  . . 


-  State 
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Now  HEAR 
Harold  Lloyd  in  his 
first  talking  picture! 

You'd  think  he  couldn't  possibly  be  any  funnier,  but  you'll 
hear  he  is  when  you  see  him  in  "Welcome  Danger,"  his 
first  sound  and  dialog  picture.  Twice  the  laughs  than  ever 
before,  if  you  can  imagine  that!  C.  You'U  be  all  eyes  and 
ears  when  you  see  it— it  has  laughs,  thrills,  romance,  youth, 
gayety,  everything!  And  what  a  treat  for  the  children  — 
more  fun  than  a  three-ringed  circus.  C.  Don't  miss  seeing 
and  hearing  Harold  Lloyd  in  "Welcome  Danger"  when  it 
comes  to  your  theatre.  You'll  laugh  at  every  minute  of  it, 
and  it  will  give  you  something  to  talk  about  for  weeks  after! 


HAROLD 
LLOYD 


?9 


WELCOME  DANGER 


Produced  by  the  Harold  Lloyd  Corporation.  A 
Paramount  Sound  and  Dialog  Release.  Also  pre- 
sented silent  for  theatres  not  yet  equipped  for 
sound.  "If  it's  a  Paramount  Picture  it's  the  best 
show  in  town!" 

PARAMOUNT  FAMOUS  LASKY  CORPORATION 
ADOLPH  ZUKOR,  PRES.,  PARAMOUNT  BLDG.,  N.Y.C 
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As  We  Go  to  PRESS' 


Last  Minute 

NEWS 

from 

East  and  West 


IT  looks  as  if  the  Barrymores  might  soon 
have  a  little  profile  in  their  home.    Dame 
Rumor  still  insists  that  Dolores  Costello 
is  expecting  the  stork. 

ANOTHER  Lon  Chaney  story  is  being 
made  without  Chaney.  "The  Bugle 
Sounds"  was  to  have  been  his  vehicle,  but 
his  illness  and  his  refusal  to  face  the  micro- 
phone caused  the  film  to  be  given  to  other 
players.  Now  "Brother  Officers"  is  to  be 
done  with  an  all-star  cast,  Niblo  directing. 
It  is  still  doubtful  when  Chaney  will  return 
to  work. 

RENEE  ADOREE  is  visiting  her  sister  in 
Mexico,  and  the  rumor  hounds  say  that 
her  heart  is  beating  double  time  for  an 
official  in  the  Mexican  Diplomatic  Service. 

WHEN  Mary  and  Doug  departed  for 
Europe  with  Mary's  niece,  a  valet,  a 
secretary,  a  maid,  three  batboys,  two  rub- 
bers, and  a  mysterious  gentleman  who  may 
have  been  Calvin  CooUdge  or  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  Fairbanks  suite  consisted  of 
only  seven  staterooms  and  three  bathrooms 
— which  is  almost  like  camping  out  for  Mary 
and  Doug. 

A  GOOD  many  sequences  of  Norma 
Talmadge's  picture  "New  York  Nights" 
are  being  retaken  by  George  Fitzmaurice. 
Norma's  first  talkie  was  one  of  the  most 
difficult  films  she  ever  made. 

EVELYN  LA  YE,  English  musical  comedy 
star,  will  receive  3ie  mere  pittance  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars  for  her  work  in  Sam 
Goldwyn's  revue  which  Flo  Ziegfeld  will 
direct. 

WHEN  Jack  Gilbert  returns  from  his 
European  honeymoon  he'll  find  plenty 
of  work  waiting  for  him.  "The  Tale  of  Two 
Cities"  is  a  prospective  story  for  him  and  he 
may  do  it  before  he  begins  work  on  "Way 
of  a  Sailor." 

WHEN  he  completes  "The  Rogue's 
Song,"  Lawrence  Tibbett  will  make 
another  picture  for  M-G-M,  probably  in 
New  York  where  he  must  be  by  October 
15th  to  keep  an  opera  engagement. 

THE  Duncan  sisters  have  also  won  out  on 
Old    Man    Option.      They   will   make 
another  film  after  "Cotton  and  Silk." 

LEn.A  HYAMS  will  have  the  only  femi- 
nine role  in  "The  Bugle  Sounds."  The 
part  is  only  a  bit  and  Director  George  Hill 
boasts  that  he's  making  the  only  picture 
without  a  kiss. 

GARY  COOPER  made  such  a  success  of 
"The  Virginian"  that  he  will  be  cast  in 
another  outdoor  drama,  "Fighting  Cara- 
vans." 


Ttey  Had  to  See  Paris — Fox 

V\  TELL — it's  an  unpretentious  and  sometimes  cheap  yarn,  and  the  Paris  shots  are 
obviously  interpolated  newsreels — and  yet  somehow  it  manages  to  be  a  knock- 
out. The  comedy  is  comedy  and  the  emotional  moments  are  sincere.  Will  Rogers 
is  gorgeous  as  the  unpolished  Oklahoma  garageman  who  gets  rich  overnight  and  whose 
ambitious  wife  drags  him  to  Paris  for  the  sake  of  culture  and  the  children.  Scrap  all 
your  John  Gilberts,  give  John  Boles  back  to  the  Indians  and  Gary  Cooper  to  anyone 
who  wants  him — and  let  me  have  Will  Rogers.  The  rest  of  the  cast  is  more  than 
adequate,  particularly  Irene  Rich,  Marguerite  Churchill  and  FiC  Dorsay,  who  play 
Vi'ill's  wife,  daughter  and — uh — a  girl  he  meets  in  Paris.    All  Talkie. 


BILL  HAINES  will  wisecrack  his  way 
through  "Get  Rich  Quick  Wallingford" 
before  he  does  "Fresh  from  College,"  sequel 
to  "Brown  of  Harvard."  After  the  latter 
Billy  will  take  a  long  vacation  in  Europe. 

HENRY  KING  has  at  last  found  a  name 
for  the  big  special  which  he  is  making 
from  "Out  of  the  Night."  It  will  be  called 
"Hell's  Harbor"  and  Lupe  Velez  and  Jean 
Hersholt  are  parked  there  for  a  time. 

GEORGE  BANCROFT  is  regarded  as  the 
greatest  male  box  office  magnet  on  the 
Paramount  program,  topping  Charles  Rog- 
ers and  Gary  Cooper.  Bancroft  and  Clara 
Bow  are  going  to  Europe  for  vacations — but 
not  together. 

THE    Olathe    Mirror    is    for    sale    and 
Charles  Rogers'   dad  will    retire  from 
the  newspaper  business.     Mr.   and    Mrs. 


Last  Minute  Revie\vs 

"Sunny  Side  Up"  —  Fox.  With 
Janet  Gaynor  and  Charles  Farrell. 
Wonderful. 

"The  Mighty"  —  Paramount. 
George  Bancroft's  first  war  picture 
and  his  nearest  approach  to  sex 
appeal.  Esther  Ralston  supports  with 
grace  and  beauty. 

"Untamed"  —  M-G-M.  When 
Joan  Cravirford  loves  'em  they  stay 
loved.  Fine  performances  from  Joan, 
Robert  Montgomery  and  Ernest  Tor- 
rence.  Good  sentimental  entertain- 
ment. 

"The  Saturday  Night  Kid"— Para- 
mount. A  Uttle  gal  named  Jean  Arthur 
steals  this  picture  from  right  under 
Clara  Bow's  double  chin.  Clara  should 
look  to  her  calories  and  her  laurels. 

"Welcome  Danger"  —  Paramount. 
Not  the  best  picture  Harold  Lloyd 
ever  made,  but  not  half  bad  for  his 
first  all  -  talkie.  There's  a  gag  to 
please  every  member  of  the  family 
from  the  four  year  old  to  the  octo- 
genarian. 

"Rio  Rita,"  with  Bebe 
Daniels.  See  Mr.  Quirk's 
editorial  on  Pages  27  and  28. 

"The  Trespasser,"  with 
Gloria  Swanson.  Consult 
Mr.  Quirk's  editorials,  and 
if  you  like  Gloria  get  a  thrill. 


Rogers  will  make  their  home  with  Buddy 
in  Hollywood — which  solves  the  problem 
of  that  big  house  which  young  Rogers 
is  building  in  the  outposts  of  the  film 
capital. 

THE  persistent  rumor  that  Clara  Bow's 
contract  would  not  be  renewed  at  Para- 
mount is  all  to  the  bad.  Clara  will  be  one  of 
Zukor's  children  until  1931  at  least.  She 
will  make  a  talking  version  of  "Man  Trap," 
her  most  popular  silent  picture. 

MORAN  AND  MACK  will  make  a 
second  Paramount  picture.  In  spite 
of  the  non-stop  contract  (87  pages!)  upon 
which  they  insisted,  they  have  been  ex- 
tremely tractable  gents. 

FOX  wanted  Edmund  Lowe  to  renew  his 
contract  without  the  called-for  raise  in 
salary.  There  were  fireworks  and  Eddie 
threatened  to  leave.  But  after  the  phenom- 
enal success  of  "The  Cock  Eyed  World" 
Fox  renewed  at  more  than  the  stipulated 
sum.  Another  Quirt-Flagg  epic  is  in  the 
cards. 

THE  big  Paul  Whiteman  set  at  Universal 
makes  the  colossal  "Broadway"  set  look 
like  a  telephone  booth.  After  months 
of  bloodshed  a  story  has  at  last  been 
agreed  upon  for  the  Jazz  King.  'Twill  be 
a  revue. 

OLIVE  BORDEN'S  option  has  been  re- 
newed and  her  fan  followers  will  see  her 
next  in  "Dance  Hall,"  the  Vina  Delmar 
story. 

RICHARD  BARTHELMESS  goes 
Chinese  again  in  "The  Son  of  the 
Gods,"  his  next  for  First  National.  Dick 
made  his  big  hit  as  the  wistful  Uttle  Oriental 
in  "Broken  Blossoms." 

FIRST  NATIONAL  goes  in  for  co-starring 
teams  in  a  big  way.  Lois  Wilson  and 
H.  B.  Warner  will  be  seen  together  again 
in  "Furies."  And  Alice  White  and  William 
Bakewell  will  team  up  again  in  "Playing 
Around." 

"'T^HE  Behavior  of  Mrs.  Crane,"  a  stage 
J-  play  by  Harry  Seegar,  will  be  Laura 
La  Plante's  next.  At  present  she  is  co- 
starring  with  Hollywood's  latest  wonder, 
John  Boles,  in  "Marseillaise." 

DON  TERRY,  leading  man  of  "Me, 
Gangster,"  and  Madge  Bellamy  are 
this,  that  and  the  other  way  about  each 
other.  They  got  the  habit  when  they 
played  together  in  "Exiles." 
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.  is  found  by  dental  research 
to  discolor  teeth  and  foster  seri- 
ous tooth  and  gum  disorders. 


r  rvri^ri^ .  .  .  a  10 -day  tube  to  everyone 
who  wants  white,  dazzling  teeth 


Will  you  try  the  tooth  paste  dentists  urge  so  widely? 
Prepared  especially  to  remove  the  film  that  discol- 
ors teeth  and  then  destroys  them.  Send  the  coupon. 


HERE  is  a  marvelous  scientific 
way  to  combat  the  beginning 
of  tooth  decay  and  pyorrhea  ...  to 
give  teeth  a  brilliant  whiteness  you 
have  never  dreamed  is  possible. 
Will  you  write  for  your  free  tube? 

Simply  try  it  for  10  days.  That 
is  long  enough  to  see  results.  You 
will  be  amazed  at  what  Pepsodent, 
the  special  film-removing  denti- 
frice, can  do. 

The  reason  for  the  change 

If  you  run  your  tongue  across  your 
teeth  you  will  feel  a  slippery  coat- 
ing.  That  is  film. 

It  clings  to  teeth  so  stubbornly 
that  brushing  alone  will  not  re- 
move it  successfully.    It  gets  into 


crevices  and  stays.  Stains  from 
food  and  smoking  lodge  in  film 
and  make  teeth  dingy. 

This  film  hardens  into  tartar. 
Germs  breed  in  it  by  the  millions. 
And  they,  with  tartar,  are  the  chief 
cause  of  pyorrhea  and  serious 
disorders. 

How  it  acts 

Based  on  exacting  scientific  study, 
a  special  film-removing  dentifrice, 
called  Pepsodent,  has  been  com- 
pounded. It  acts  to  curdle  film  and 
to  remove  it  in  gentle  safety  to 
enamel. 

In  this  development  the  world 
has  gained  a  new  conception  of 
what  a  dentifrice  should  be  and  do. 


Use  for  a  few  days 

Get  a  tube  at  your  druggist's  for  a 
few  cents,  or  write  to  nearest  address 
below  for  free  supply.  You'll  see  far 
whiter  teeth  and  firmer  gums  ten  days 
from  now.  Se'e  your  dentist  twice  a 
year.  Use  Pepsodent  twice  every  day. 


FREE-10-DAYTUBE 

Mail  coupon  to 
The  Pepsodent  Co.. 
Dept.    B4U,   1104   S.  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago,  111..  U.  S.  A. 


Name 

Address- 


City  _ 

Other  Offices:  The  Pepsodent  Co.,  191  George 
St..  Toronto  2.  Ont.,  Can.;  8  India  St..  I/On<lon. 
E.  C.  3.  Eng. ;  i  Australia).  Ltd..  72  Went- 
worth   Ave..   Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

Only  one  tube  to  a  family  3300 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  niOTOPLAT  MAGAZINE. 
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Brief  Reviews  of 

Current  Pictures 


•^Indicates  that  photoplay  was  named  as  one 
of  the  six  best  upon  its  month  of  review 


ALIBI — United  Artists. — An  almost  flawless 
talkie  about  a  young  gunman  who  marries  a  cop's 
daugiiter.    Elegant  melodrama.    All  Talkie.     {May.) 

ALOHA  HAWAII— All  Star.— Unusual  produc- 
tion based  on  Hawaiian  legend.  With  native  cast  in 
Hawaiian  settings.    Silent.     {Aitg.) 

ANNE     AGAINST     THE     WORLD— Rayart.— 

Story  of  the  terrible  life  of  a  misunderstood  musical 
comedy  queen.     Terrible  is  right.     Silent.     {June.) 

•     ARGYLE  CASE,  THE— Warners.— Fascinat- 
ing mysterv  story  with  a  swell  performance  by 
Thomas  Meighan.    All  Talkie.     {Aug.) 

•     AWFUL  TRUTH,  THE  —  Pathe.  —  Delight- 
ful Ina  Claire  in  a  sophisticated  drama.     Ex- 
cellent support  by  Paul  Harvey.    All  Talkie.    {Oct.) 

BACHELOR  GIRL,  THE— Columbia —Dull  love 
trianfile,  but  nicely  acted  b\'  Jacqueline  Logan  and 
Wilham  Collier.  Jr.    Part  Talkie.    {Sept.) 

BEHIND  CLOSED  DOORS— Columbia.— PsstI 
Secret  service  stuff  in  another  mythical  country. 
Virginia  Valli.    Silent.     {May.) 

BEHIND  THAT  CURTAIN— Fox.— Well  done 
but  rambling  my.stery  melodrama  well  acted  by  War- 
ner Baxter  and  Lois  Moran,    All  Talkie.     {Sept.) 

BELOW  THE  DEADLINE  —  Chesterfield.— 
Quickie  crook  stuff — and  sometliing  awful.  Silent. 
{June,) 

•     BETRAYAL- Paramount.- Not      a      pretty 
tale,  but  fine  dramatic  fare,  with  Emil  Jannings, 
Esther  Ralston,  Gary  Cooper.    Sound.     {May.) 

BIG  DIAMOND  ROBBERY,  THE— FBC— Cow- 

joy  Mix  in  a  fast  and  thrilling  one.    Silent.    {July.) 

BIG  NEWS— Pathe.— Another,  and  obvious, 
story  of  an  unhappy  young  reporter,  with  pleasing 
work  by  Bob  Armstrong  and  Carol  Lombard.  All 
Talkie.      {Sept.) 

BLACK  MAGIC— Fox.— Another  priceless  title 
gone  wrong.  South  Sea  life — and  very  dull,  too. 
Sound.     {Oct.) 

BLACK  WATCH,  THE  —  Fox.  —  Extravagant 
melodrama  of  India,  which  just  misses  being  one  of 
the  best.    All  Talkie.     {Aug.) 

BLACK  WATERS  —  World  Wide.— Thrilling, 
chilling  melodrama  with  mediocre  dialogue.  Silent. 
(June.) 

BLUE  SKIES — Fox. — An  orphanage  romance, 
beautifully  acted  and  charmingly  directed.  Sound. 
(June.) 

BONDMAN.  THE— World  Wide.— Foreign  ver- 
sion of  Hall  Caine's  novel,  messed  up  by  poor 
photography.    Silent.     {June.) 

BORN  TO  THE  SADDLE— Universal.— Three 
rousing  cheersi  A  real  good  Western,  with  action 
and  humor.    Ted  Wells  is  head  man.    Silent.    {May.) 

BRIDGE  OF  SAN  LUIS  REY,  THE— M-G-M.- 

To  the  astonishment  of  all,  a  good  picture  from  the 
Wilder  novel.  And,  oh,  zat  Lily  Damital  Patt 
Talkie.    {May,) 

•  BROADWAY- Universal.— The  original  and 
best  night  club  melodrama.  In  spite  of  its 
grandiose  settings,  the  story  will  get  you.  And  some 
good  acting.    All  Talkie.     {Aug.) 

BROADWAY  BABIES— First  National.— Alice 
White  as  a  chorus  cutie  at  her  best  to  date.  Fred 
Kohler  steals  it  as  a  big  beer  and  booze  man  from 
Detroit.    All  Talkie.     (Sept.) 

BROTHERS— Rayart.— A  good  brotherly  love 
yarn,  one  a  crook  and  one  a  nice  boy.  Barbara 
Bedford  dares  do  a  heavy.    Silent.     {May.) 

•  BULLDOG  DRUMMOND  —  Goldwvn- 
United  Artists. — Great  melodrama,  intelli- 
gently produced  and  with  a  fine  performance  by 
Ronald  Colman.    Don't  miss  it.    All  Talkie.    {July.) 

BYE-BYE  BUDDY— Supreme.— Did  you  know 
that  night  club  hostesses  have  hearts  of  gold?  This 
one  is  an  unintentionally  funny  sob  story.  Silent. 
(June.) 
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CAMPUS    KNIGHTS— Chesterfield.— Life    in    a 

fashionable  boarding-school — as  it  isn't.    Don't  waste 
your  money.    Silent.     {Aug.) 

CAREERS— First  National.— More  intrigue  and 
scandal  in  a  white  colony  in  Asia.  Pretty  good.  All 
Talkie.     (Aug.) 

CHARMING  SINNERS  —  Paramount.— WeU 
acted  and  intelligent  drama.     All  Talkie.     {Aug.) 

CHASING     THROUGH     EUROPE— Fox.— Sue 

Stuart  and  Nick  Carol  (our  error!)  seeing  Europe  with 
lipstick  and  camera.    Sound.    {Oct.) 

CHINA  BOUND  —  M-G-M.— Messieurs  Dane 
and  Arthur  in  a  Chinese  revolution.  Fairly  funny. 
Sound.     {June.) 

CHINATOWN  NIGHTS— Paramount.-Piping 
hot  melodrama  of  tong  wars  and  such,  with  Wallace 
Beery  and  Florence  Vidor  good.    All  Talkie.     (Jl/oy.) 

*CHRISTINA—Fox.— Slender  and  improbable 
story  made  beautiful  and  worth  seeing  by  the 
inspired  acting  of  Janet  Gaynor.  Part  Talkie.  {June.) 


Pictu  res   You 
Should  Not  Miss 

"The  Cock  Eyed  World" 

"Hallelujah" 

"Hollywood  Review  of  1929" 

"The  Dance  of  Life" 

"Bulldog  Drummond" 

"The  Broadway  Melody" 

"Alibi" 

As  a  service  to  its  readers,  Photo- 
play Magazine  presents  brief  critical 
comments  on  all  photoplays  of  the 
preceding  six  months.  By  consulting 
this  valuable  guide,  you  can  deter- 
mine at  a  glance  whether  or  not  your 
promised  evening's  entertainment  is 
worth  while.  Photoplay's  reviews 
have  always  been  the  most  author- 
itative published.  And  its  tabloid 
reviews  show  you  accurately  and  con- 
cisely how  to  save  your  motion  picture 
time  and  money.  The  month  at  the 
end  of  each  review  indicates  the  issue 
of  Photoplay  in  which  the  original 
review  appeared. 


CLEAN-UP,  THE— Excellent.— A  noble  news- 
paper fellow  cleans  up  the  bootleggers.  Not  bad. 
Silent.     {Aug.) 

CLIMAX,  THE— Universal.— Jean  Hersholt  good 
as  an  old  maestro  in  a  picture  of  music,  love  and  music 
lovers.    All  Talkie.     (SeH.) 

•  CLOSE  HARMONY— Paramount.— Brilliant 
talkie  of  backstage  vaudeville  life.  Fine  fun, 
with  Buddy  Rogers  and  Nancy  Carroll  aces.  All 
Talkie.     (May.) 

•  COCK  EYED  WORLD,  THE— Fox.— Fur- 
ther disagreements  of  Sergeants  Eddie  Lowe 
Quirt  and  Vic  McLaglen  Flagg.  with  Lily  Damita  the 
chief  trouble-maker.  Highly  seasoned.  All  Talkie. 
iOct.) 

COCOANUTS,  THE— Paramount.— Filmed  ver- 
sion of  the  Marx  Brothers'  musical  show.  Some 
hilarious  moments.    All  Talkie.     {Aug.) 


COLLEGE  LOVE— Universal.— "The  Collegians" 
elaborated  and  improved.  Lots  of  fun.  All  Talkie. 
(Aug.) 

COME  ACROSS— Universal.— Just  a  round-up  of 
discarded  movie  plots.    Part  Talkie.     (July.) 

CONSTANT  NYMPH,  THE— Gainsborough.— 
English  production  of  a  fine  novel,  told  with  taste  and 
intelligence  but  badly  photographed.     Silent.     (Aug.) 

•  COQUETTE  —  United  Artists.— Denatured 
version  of  the  stage  play  with  a  tine  perform- 
ance by  Mary  Pickford.  And  Mary's  voice  is  one  of 
the  best  in  the  talkies.  Of  course  you'll  want  to  see — 
and  hear — her.    All  Talkie.     (June.) 

•  DANCE  OF  LIFE,  THE— Paramount.- Hal 
Skclly  and  Nancy  Carroll  in  an  all- talkie  made 
from  the  famous  backstage  play,  "Burlesque." 
Grand.    (Setil.) 

•    DANGEROUS  CURVES— Paramount— Clara 
Bow  in  tiglits  in  a  love  story  of  a  small  circus. 
I^chard  Arlen  does  well.    All  Talkie.      (Sept.) 

DANGEROUS  WOMAN,'  THE— Paramount.— 
Reviewed  under  title  of  "The  Woman  Who  Needed 
Killing."  Tropical  and  torrid  drama  of  the  South 
Seas.    Not  for  children.     All  Talkie.     (June.) 

DAUGHTER  OF  HEAVEN— All  Star.— Nicely 
done  Chinese  picture,  with  Lad\'  Tsen  Mai,  promi- 
nent in  "The  Letter,"  in  lead.     Silent.   (Sept.) 

DESERT  SONG,  THE— Warners.— All-singing 
and  talking  operetta  that  is  a  bit  old-fashioned  and 
stagy.  Some  good  singing  by  Jolin  Boles.  Part 
Talkie.     (June.) 

DEVIL'S  CHAPLAIN,  THE— Rayart.— Adven- 
tures of  rovalty  in  .America.  Fairly  entertaining. 
Silent.     (July.) 

DONOVAN  AFFAIR,  THE— Columbia.— Mys- 
tery play  with  too  little  suspense  and  too  much 
forced  comedy.  Nevertheless,  it  has  a  good  cast. 
All  Talkie.     (June.) 

•    DRAG — First    National. — Dick    Barthelmess 
shines  in  a  quiet  domestic  story,  witli  Lila  Lee 
a  sensation  in  the  film.    All  Talkie.      (.Sept.) 

DUKE  STEPS  OUT,  THE— M-G-M.  —  Light- 
weight but  amusing  story  of  the  romance  of  a  cul- 
tured prize-iigliter.    Part  Talkie.     (July.) 

•  DYNAMITE— M-G-M.— Stark  drama,  full  of 
suspense,  bringing  to  the  screen  two  splendid 
plavers,  Charles  Bickford  and  ICay  Johnson.  All 
Talkie.     (Ocl.) 

EMBARRASSING  MOMENTS  —  Universal.  — 
Reginald  Denny  in  a  farce  that  manages  to  amuse  in 
spiteof  its  hoary  plot.    All  Talkie.    (Sept.) 

ETERNAL  WOMAN,  THE  —  Columbia.— 
Frenzied  society  melodrama  with  a  rubber  plot  that 
bounces  all  over  the  map.     Silent.     (June.) 

•     EVANGELI N  E— United      Artists.— Beautiful 
and  toucliing   film  version  of  one  of  America's 
best-loved  poems.     Worth  your  while.    Sound.  (^«g.) 

EXALTED  FLAPPER,  THE— Fox.— A  princess 
turns  flapper  and  upsets  royal  traditions.  Frothy  but 
funny.    Sound.    (July.) 

EYES  OF  THE  UNDERWORLD— Universal.— 

Old-fashioned  movie  thriller.     Silent.     (July.) 

FALL  OF  EVE,  THE— Columbia.— Rowdy  faree 
of  the  buyer  who  comes  to  the  big  town  to  make 
whoopee.  Ford  Sterling,  Patsy  Ruth  Miller.  All 
Talkie.     (Sept.) 

FAR  CALL,  THE — Fox.— Piracy  in  the  Bering 
Sea.    Plenty  of  action  for  your  money.  Sound.   (Aug.) 

•    FASHIONS  IN  LOVE— Paramount.— Adolphe 
Menjou  with  a  French  accent.     Amorous  and 
amusing  farce.    All  Talkie.     {.4Mg.) 

FATHER  AND  SON — Columbia.— Doing  right  by 
Dad.  With  the  ine^-itable  "sonny  boy"  motif.  Part 
Talkie.     (.4«s.) 

FLYING  FOOL,  THE  —  Pathe.  —  Hit-the-sky 
melodrama  with  Marie  Prevost  crooning  a  theme 
song — and  how!    All  Talkie.     (Aug.) 
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FRENCH 
LESSONS 
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If  you  are  incerestcd 
in  acquiring  a  usable 
knowledge  of  the  French 
language  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,  mail  the 
coupon  at  once!  This 
offer  cannot  be  held 
open  indefinitely.  The 
first  two  lessons  will  be 
free  only  for  the  dura- 
tion of  this  Special  In- 
troductory Otter.  If  you 
are  at  all  interested  ace 
now.  It  costs  nothing. 


Now  the  famous  house  of  Hugo  offers  to  prove  iinthout  cost  to 
you  that  you  can  learn  French  this  easy  way  in  record  time. 
Now  you  can  satisfy  that  craving  to  KNOW  whether  or  not 
the  most  valuable  second  language  in  the  world  can  be  mastered  in 
your  leisure  at  home  without  a  teacher. 

As  the  American  representatives  of  this  great  foreign  language  In- 
stitute, we  will  send  absolutely  free,  for  you  to  keep  for  all  time 
Tvithout  a  penny  of  cost,  the  first  two  lessons  of  Hugo's  FRENCH- 
AT-SIGHT  complete — just  as  you  would  receive  them  if  you  paid 
cash  in  full  for  the  course. 

For  years  this  system  of  foreign  language  instruction  has  aided 
European  and  American  business  and  professional  men.  Thousands 
have  acquired  a  facile  working  kno\vledgc  of  French  through  this 
easy,  rapid  method.  Thousands  have  paid  the  original  price — much 
more  than  is  now  asked — for  the  complete  twenty-four  lesson  course. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  you  can  test  the  first  two  lessons  abso- 
lutely free.  You  can  be  certain  of  the  merit  of  this  system  before  you 
spend  a  penny. 

The  success  and  world-wide  fame  of  Hugo's  FRENCH-AT- 
SIGHT  have  been  attained  because  of  its  naturalness  and  the  ease 
of  its  mastery.  Instead  of  starting  your  study  with  conjugations  and 
tedious  rules  of  grammar,  you  begin  from  the  first  page  of  LESSON 
ONE  CO  speak  perfect,  usable  French  sentences  with  the  proper 
native  accent. 

A  knowledge  of  French  has  become  so  much  a  part  of  cultured  life 
here  in  America  that  one  need  not  be  planning  a  trip  abroad  to  see 
many  immediate  uses  for  that  knowledge.  Traveling,  of  course,  it 
becomes  an  utter  necessity. 

Mail  the  coupon  at  once  for  your  free  sample  lessons  of  this  effi- 
cient short-eut  to  usable  French.  Examine  them  at  your  leisure,  read 
a  few  pages  and  enjoy  the  fun  of  learning  without  effort.  Try  the  key 


to  pronunciation — see  how  many  French  words  you  already  know. 
Then,  after  five  days,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  continue  the  course  the 
experiment  has  cost  you  nothing. 

Hugo's  Famous  FRENCH-AT-SIGHT 
at  the  Lowest  Price  in  History 

If  you  do  wish  to  finish  the  rest  of  the  twenty-four  lessons,  you  send 
only  $1.85  first  payment  and  $2  per  month — while  you  arc  learning 
— for  four  consecutive  months.  If  you  prefer  to  pay  cash  in  full  after 
you  have  seen  the  sample  lessons  you  can  save  one  dollar  by  remitting 
$8.85  in  full  payment. 

The  coupon  will  bring  you  the  first  two  lessons  complete,  abso- 
lutely FREE!  Mail  it  tonight! 

DOUBLEDAY  DORAN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Garden  City  Dept.  F-14011  New  York 


I 


DouBLEDAY,  DoRAN  &  Co. ,  Inc,  Dept.F-140ll 
Garden  City,   New  York. 

You  may  send  me  the  first  two  lessons  of  Hugo's  FRENCH- 
AT-SIGHT  absolutely  free.  If  1  decide  to  continue  the  course  1 
will  send  $1.85  within  a  week  and  $2  per  month  for  four  con- 
secutive months.  If  I  do  not  want  to  continue  the  course  I  will 
keep  the  first  lessons  without  charge. 


Nan 


Addr 


City . 


.  State . 
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$25,  $10  and  $5 
Monthly  for  the  Best  Letters 

Weighing  the  Mail 

HIGH  spots  of  the  month's  mail — 
They're  leaping  on  poor  Lois  Shirley 
and  her  article  in  tlie  August  issue  of 
Photoplay  about  Garbo's  double,  all  because 
Lois  said  that  Greta  was  a  bit  ungainly  and 
retiring.  In  the  case  of  Garbo,  the  queen  can 
do  no  wrong.  Whatever  she  is,  is  not  only  all 
right — it's  perfect. 

The  barrage  of  adoration  from  John  Boles' 
admirers  keeps  up.  So  do  the  long  and  in- 
teresting letters  in  favor  of  the  talkies,  with  a 
few  dissenting  votes.  Some  folks  are  impatient 
OTth  producers  for  importing  the  Broadway 
actors  at  the  expense  of  the  old,  silent  favorites. 
And  Nils  Asther  addicts  are  moaning  for  fear 
his  accent  will  crucify  him. 

Many  fans  in  smaller  towns  are  mad  on 
managers  who  put  in  poor  talking  picture 
apparatus  and  operate  it  Incompetently. 

A  great  grist  of  letters  this  month.  Write 
long  and  often! 

What  "Four  Sons"  Did— 
The  $25  Letter 

Gainesville,  Tex. 

Last  night  I  saw  "Four  Sons"  for  the 
second  time.  Though  I  am  an  ardent  fan,  I 
never  see  a  film  twice.   So  let  me  explain. 

The  first  time  I  went  to  "  Four  Sons"  I  was 
intoxicated  for  the  first  time  in  my  life.  I  got 
nothing  out  of  it,  and  before  it  was  over  I  had 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  theater  by  my  friends. 

I  went  again  to  see  what  my  reaction  would 
be.  What  a  wonderfully  fine  picture!  I  shed 
a  tear  when  Margaret  Mann  was  sad.  I  re- 
joiced when  her  heart  was  glad.  She  made  me 
ashamed  of  my  condition  the  first  time,  and  to 
think  of  my  own  mother. 

I  never  realized  my  condition  undl  I  saw 

the  picture  the  second  time.    When  I  think 

what  this  experience  has  taught  me,  I  am 

resolved  never  to  take  even  one  drink  again. 

Boyd  Sinclair. 

Censorship  in  Smgapore! — 
The  $10  Letter 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements 
Being  an  enthusiast  of  the  movie  stars  and 
of  Hollywood  interest,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  I  always  go  to  cinemas,  and  feel  tired 
of  the  same  plots  under  different  titles.  I 
assume  that  new  themes  are  very  much  appre- 
ciated by  the  public:  not  of  the  undenvorld 
dramas  which  are  seldom  passed  out  by  the 
censors. 

We  are  deprived  of  not  seeing  such  pictures 
as  "Variety,"  "Captain  Salvation,"  etc.,  and 
the  exhibition  of  such  is  banned  here. 

I  think  in  America  all  are  raving  for  talking 
pictures  and  what-not,  but  we  out  here  have 
no  such  diets.  Recently  1  went  to  see  "Wings, " 
which  recorded  a  full  house  because  this  is  the 
only  sound  picture  which  was  out  here  that 

10 


YOU  FANS 
ARE  THE 

REAL 
CRITICS 


Give    Us    Your    Vie 


ws 


This  is  your  department.  Come  right 
in,  hang  up  your  hat  and  pat  or  spat 
the  players.  Just  plain  spiteful  letters 
won't  be  printed,  and  don't  spank  too 
hard,  because  we  want  to  be  helpful 
when  we  can.  Limit  your  letters  to 
200  words,  and  if  you  are  not  willing 
to  have  your  name  and  address  at- 
tached, don't  write.  All  anonymous 
letters  go  straight  into  the  wicker. 
We  reserve  the  right  to  cut  letters 
to  suit  our  space  limitations.  Come 
in — you're  always  welcome  I 


showed  people  in  the  East  are  also  craving  for 
such  talkies. 

"Old  Ironsides"  far  surpassed  ma^y  pic- 
tures. George  Bancroft  lent  a  firing  interest 
to  the  story. 

C.  H.  Khong. 

(A  shock  to  all  of  us.  So  that's  what  Kipling 
wrote  about^"  Somewhere  east  of  Suez,  where 
the  best  is  like  the  worst — where  there  ain't  no 
Ten  Commandments,"  and  so  on.  Don'ttell 
Kip  about  this.  It  would  break  his  heart  to 
find  there  were  film'  censors  out  there! — Ed.) 

American  A's — 

For  Americans — 

The  $5  Letter 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Please,  my  nerves!  Since  the  movies  have 
broken  into  speech,  these  broad  A's  threaten 
my  sanity! 

Why  can't  the  actors  be  natural  and  say 
"Father  was  drunk"  instead  of  gargUng 
"Fawthaw  was  intawxicated"? 

If  the  talkies  want  to  live  to  a  ripe  old  age, 
the  artists  must  talk  United  States  and  forego 
that  drawing  room  chatter.  They  must  remem- 
ber that  their  efforts  must  be  pleasing  to 
the  natives  of  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  as  well  as  to 
the  ultra-smart  set  making  refined  whoopee 
on  the  Lido  and  points  East. 

I  never  talk  like  that.  Nor  do  any  of  my 
friends  and  enemies.    Whenever  I  do  hear 


anyone  using  that  manner  of  speech,  I  find 
that  almost  invariably  it  is  an  affectation,  and 
heartily  despised. 

Let's  be  natural.  The  talkies  have  a  rosy 
future,  if  they  \vill  only  relax,  take  off  their 
shoes,  park  their  feet  on  the  table  and  make 
themselves  at  home  and  homely! 

B.vRBARA  Berry. 

Hear  a  Parent's  Plea! 

Philadelphia,  Penna. 

.'Vs  the  father  of  a  five-year  old  son,  I'd  like 
to  remind  motion  picture  producers  that  in 
making  talkies  exclusively  they  ha\'e  lost  one 
of  their  best  markets. 

Until  a  year  ago,  our  son  took  us  to  most  of 
the  shows  we  saw.  As  long  as  Noah  Beery  and 
Baclanova  expressed  their  venom  in  acrion,  as 
long  as  Richard  Dix  and  Conrad  Nagel  de- 
fended womanhood  with  their  fists  instead  of 
with  epigrams,  our  offspring  was  delighted  with 
the  movies  and  would  sit  through  an  entire 
performance  without  fidgeting  once. 

When  the  talkies  came  along,  he  waited 
patiently  for  somebody  to  break  a  chair  over 
somebody  else's  head.  When  they  did  nothing 
but  stand  and  speak,  he  asked  for  a  drink  of 
water.  He  got  foiu'  drinks  of  water  that  eve- 
ning. 

A  few  more  trips  to  the  jabbering  drama 
and  he  was  done  forever. 

MenUon  movies  to  him  now  and  a  terrible 
expression  of  mingled  boredom  and  thirst  comes 
over  his  face. 

There  must  be  thousands  of  parents  whose 
patronage  of  pictures  has  been  reduced  for  the 
same  reason.  Sometliing  must  be  done  to 
provide  for  the  kids. 

B.  Storm. 

Making  Good  Americans — 

Bruno,  Neb. 

What  are  the  movies  doing  to  us  back  here 
in  Bruno?  Why,  they're  making  true-blue 
Americans  of  us! 

When  a  person  can  say  that  all  his  relatives 
were  born  in  the  old  country,  naturalization 
papers  or  no,  he  can't  call  himself  aU-American. 
What's  more,  if  you  settle  in  a  foreign  country 
where  everybody  is  no  farther  removed  from 
foreign  influence  than  yourself,  you  don't 
become  an  American  very  quickly.  We're 
nearly  all  Bohemians. 

That's  where  the  movies  come  in.  Zehnej 
Jim,  Buh!  (God  bless  them,  in  our  Bohemian 
language.) 

Once  a  week  an  orgam'zarion  shows  a  motion 
picture  before  an  average  crowd.  The  music 
is  player-piano,  and  the  selections  aren't  too 
appropriate. 

But  as  a  result,  we  live  differently,  think 
differently,  dress  differently,  talk  differently. 
We  are  becoming  Americans  as  fast  as  the 
movies  can  teach  us! 

Grace  Jelinek. 
[  please  torn  to  page  144  ] 
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Fjvery  Saturday  ...in  every  stadium . . . 

SORE  THROAT! 


Gargle  with  Listerine 
when  you  get  home  .  .  . 

HERE,  as  any  doctor  will  tell  you,  is  a  bit 
of  sound  wisdom  for  those  who  attend 
late  season  football  games. 

Before  going,  and  after  returning  from 
them  gargle  with  full  strength  Listerine. 
This  pleasant  little  precaution  may  spare 
you  a  nasty  siege  with  a  cold  or  sore  throat 
or  their  more  dangerous  complications. 

Medical  records  show  that  after  football 
games,  there  is  marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  cases  of  colds  .  . .  sore  throat .  .  . 
influenza  and  bronchitis. 

They  are  caused  by  germs  in  the  mouth 
which  get  the  upper  hand  when  body  resist- 


ance is  lowered  by  over  exposure,  change  of 
temperature,  and  emotional  disturbances, 
all  of  which  are  coincidental  with  seeing 
a  football  game. 

Listerine  checks  them  effectively  because, 
used  full  strength,  it  is  powerful  against 
germs— kills  them  by  the  million. 

Even  such  stubborn  organisms  as  the 
Staphylococcus  Aureus  (pus)  and  Bacillus 
Typhosus  (typhoid)  in  counts  ranging  to 
200,000,000  are  killed  by  it  in  15  seconds, 
repeated  laboratory  tests  show.  Yet  Listerine 
is  so  safe  that  it  may  be  used  full  strength 
in  any  body  cavity. 

Use  Listerine  systematically  during  winter 
weather.  It  is  a  pleasant  habit,  a  cleanly 
habit,  and  one  that  may  lengthen  your  life. 
Lambert  Pharmacal  Company,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 


TO  PREVENT 
COLDS 

Colds  are  often  caused  by 
germs  transferred  from  the 
hands  to  food  which  then 
enters  the  mouth.  Rinsing 
the  hands  with  Listerine 
before  each  meal  kills 
such  germs.  State  Health 
Boards  recommend  simi- 
lar measures  particularly 
during  epidemics  of 
influenza. 


KILLS        200,000,000        GERMS 


I  N 
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CORD 

FRONT  DRIVE 


Cabriolel 


t 
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Sedan 


THE  Cord  Front  Drive  car  is  pulled, 
not  pushed.  This  difference  makes 
possible  better  transportation;  safer 
control;  easier  handling;  finer  roada- 
bility  and  greater  comfort.  We  offer  it 
as  the  latest  automotive  development 
for  those  who  can  afford  it.  Its  many 
exclusive  advantages  can  better  be 
understood  and  appreciated  by  actu- 
aUy  driving  it.  _^  ^  ^^^ 

Auburn  Automobile  Co.,  Auburn,  Ind. 


Every  advert  isement  in  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 
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They   Make  or 
Mar  the  Meal 


D 


essert 


With  five  children  of  his  own  dependent  upon  his 

culinary  skill,  Eddie  Cantor,  famous  stage  and 

screen    comedian,    finds    his    hands   full    in    the 

kitchen  of  his  Beverly  Hills  home 


Every  once  in  a  while  Joan  Crawford  breaks  train- 
ing and  creates  her  own  individual  dish — a  salad 
forbidden  to  devotees  of  svelte  lines,  but,  never- 
theless, most  delicious 


Matzos  Kloese 

ON  the  stage  and  screen  Eddie  Cantor  is  one  of  our  most 
rollicking  comedians.     But  he  is  serious-minded  about 
food.    He  says  he  is  a  connoisseur  of  soups,  and  who  are  we 
to  doubt  him?     His  favorite  soup  is  made  with  Matzos  Kloese 
— dumplings  of  unleavened  bread.     Needless  to  say,  this  is  a 
Jewish  dish. 

The  matzos  may  be  purchased  at  almost  any  delicatessen 
store. 

These  are  the  ingredients: 

4  matzos  Chopped  parsley 

1  onion  Matzos  meal 

3  eggs  Chicken  fat 
Salt,  pepper,  ginger 

First  soak  the  matzos.  Place  the  chicken  fat  in  a  frying  pan 
and  add  onion  which  has  been  cut  fine.  Drain  the  matzos, 
put  in  pan,  and  fry.  Let  cool  and  add  well  beaten  eggs.  Then 
add  a  small  quantity  of  the  matzos  meal,  the  chopped  parsle}'. 


Photopl.vy  M.\g.\zi.\b 
750  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 
Please  send  me  a  copy  of  Photopl.w's  Cook  Book, 
containing  150  favorite  recipes  of  the  stars.      I  am 
enclosing  twenty-five  cents. 


Be  sure  to  write  name  and  address  plainly. 
You  may  send  either  stamps  or  coin. 


salt,  ginger  and  pepper  to  taste.     Roll  into  balls  and  drop  in 
any  kind  of  clear  soup.    Cook  ten  minutes  in  a  covered  kettle. 

French  Banana  Salad 

THE  salad  which  has  been  christened  with  Joan  Crawford's 
name  is  made  of  chicken  and  lettuce — a  non-fattening  com- 
bination. But  once  in  a  while,  being  only  human,  Joan  forgets 
all  about  her  careful  diet,  as  witness  her  recipe  for  French 
Banana  Salad: 


6  bananas 

1  cup  chopped  peanuts 


Yi  cup  mayonnaise 
1  head  lettuce 


Arrange  lettuce  on  plates,  using  only  the  tender,  crisp  leaves. 
Cut  bananas  in  half,  lengthwise.  Loosen  the  peeling,  but  do 
not  remove.  Place  bananas  on  plates  and  cover  with  mayon- 
naise. Sprinkle  generously  with  chopped  nuts  (Joan  prefers 
peanuts).  This  is  a  nourishing  winter  salad  which  should  be 
prepared  at  the  last  minute,  so  the  bananas  will  not  become 
discolored.  Decidedly  not  for  those  who  are  watching  their 
weight. 

Lemon  Pie 

AND    here's    the   happy   ending — for   dessert.   Lemon   Pie 
a  la  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Sr. 

1  cup  sugar  Grated  rind  of  one  lemon 

3  level  teaspoons  cornstarch      Juice  of  XYi  lemons 
Yi  teaspoon  salt  3  egg  yolks 

\Y^  cups  boiling  water  Y2  level  tablespoon  butter 

Pastry  crust 

Mix  sugar,  cornstarch  and  salt  in  top  of  double  boiler.  Add 
boiling  water  slowly  and  stir.  Cook  over  the  fire  until  boiling 
point  is  reached.  Place  over  hot  water  and  cook  20  minutes, 
stirring  occasionally. 

Mix  grated  rind,  juice  of  lemon,  and  egg  yolks  slightly  beaten. 
Add  butter  and  stir.    Cook  two  minutes. 

Cool  and  turn  into  a  cooked  pastry  crust.  Spread  meringue 
and  bake  eight  minutes  in  moderate  oven. 

C.\ROLYN  Van  Wyck. 
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MieaiiiiiBiii 


One  of  America's  best  kno^vn  thc- 
atriciil  producers  and  foremost  dance 
creator,  who  staged  the  best  Editions 
of  the  Ziegfeld  Follies  and  over  600 
other  Musical  Shows — whose  In- 
spirational direction  and  guidance 
contributed  so  much  to  the  success 
of  MARILYN  MILLER.  ANN  PENN- 
INGTON. GILDA  GRAY,  EVELYN 
LAW.  FRED  AND  ADELE  ASTAIRE. 
ALJOLSON.  EDDIE  CANTOR.  WILL 
ROGERS    and    many  other  stars. 

STAGE  DANCING 

taught  The  Ned  Waybuni  iva>  brings 

HEALTH-BEAUTY-FAME 
and  HIGHLY  PAID  CAREERS! 

WHY  allow  your  dancing  talents  to  remain  un- 
developed— your  personality  to  lie  dormant? 
Let  Ned  Wayburn,  Maker  of  iStars.  train  you  to  get  the 
most  out  of  life — financially,  physically  and  mentally. 
A  complete  day  or  eve- 
ning training  at  the  Ned  Way- 
.  burn  Institutes  of  Dancing 
means  that  you  are  thoroughly 
schooled  in  stage  deportment, 
stagecraft  and  showmanship — 
ready  for  the  success  that  awaits 
all  Wayburn  trained  dancers. 
Here,  too,  you  can  reduce  or 
build  up — acquire  glowing  health 
and  beauty  of  figure  that  makes  for 
irre-'jstible  personal  charm  and 
social  popularity. 

Learn  Stage  Dancing  the  Ned  Way- 
jburn   way  that  covers  every   type  of 
dancing  for  Stage.  Talkies  or  Teach- 
ing Careers;  for  social  affairs. 
Visit  one  of  the  Ned  Wayburn  Insti- 
'  tutes  of  dancing,  or  write  today  for  our 
beautiful  new  FREE  illustrated  booklet 
UO,  which  describes  the  Ned  Wayburn 
method  and  courses  in  detail. 

IMPORTANT!  Many  w^o  find  it  im- 
possible to  come  to  the  Ned  Wayburn 
Studios  in  New  York  and  O  Icaeo  at  once, 
are  taking  advantage  of  Mr.  Wayburn's 
Home  Study  Course  in  Stage  Dancing— 
t  le  most  remarkable  coui^e  of  its  kind  In 
tlie  world.  Write  for  Free  Home-Study 
Booklet  UHO. 

NBDWAV8URN 

Institutes  of  Dancing 

Developed  from  ^^ 

Ned  Wayburn  Studios  of  Stage  Dancing,  Inc. 
NEW  YORK  I  CHICAGO 

1841  BROADWAY        I  606  S.  MICHIGAN  BLVD. 

(Entrftnce  on  60th  Street)    |         (Corner  Harrison  St.) 


SeThe  Man  Behind  TheCamera 


---BIG  Pay-" 

Fascinating  Work 

'yRAINED  Motion  Picture 
^  cameramen  in  nation-wide 
demand — salaries  of  S150  to 
SoOO  a  week.  You  can  easily 
qualify  at  home  in  your  spare 
time!  FREE  Book  tells  you 
1^^^  how  we  quickly  train  you  for 

a  high  salaried  position  as  an  expert  motion  picture 
cameraman.    Send  today  for  particulars. 

New  York  Institute  of  Photography 

DEPT.  C-1215,  2  WEST  33rcl  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


DEAFNESS  IS  MISERY 

Muliiiudes  of  persons  with  defective  bearing 

2nd  Head   Noises  en^oy  conversation. 

go  to  Theatre  and  Church  becau'^e  they 

Use  Leonard  Invisible  Eat  Drums  which 

resemble  Tinv  McRaphones  titttng 

in   the  Ear   cniirelv   out   of  sight 

No  wires,  batteries  or  head  piece 

Thev  are  inexpensive.     Write  for 

booklet    and    sworn   statement   of   , 

the  inventor  who  was  himself  deaf. 

A.  0.  LEONARD,  Inc.,  Suite  224,  70  Sth  Ave.,  New  York 


RADIO  CATALOG 

WHOLESAIE  PRICES 


Write  for  this  J4'*-pa|re  radio  book  of  bar- 
eaina  in  The  New,  HumleBs,  Screen  Grid, 
A.  C.  all  -electric  and  battery  operated  sets 
at  wholesale  prices.  Everything  in  radio. 
CHICAGO  SALVAGE  STOCK  STORE 
509  So.  State  St.,  Dept.    109,  Chlcaeo 


Brief  Reviews  of  Current  Pictures 

I  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  8  ) 


FOUR  DEVILS— Fox.— Talk  has  been  added  to 
lusL  part  of  F.  W.  Murnau's  good  circus  film.  You'll 
hear  Janet  Gaynor.     Part  Talkie.     (Sept.) 

•  FOUR  FEATHERS,  THE— Paramount.  — 
Tile  story  of  a  coward's  regeneration  grafted  on 
a  nature  film  shot  in  the  Soudan.  Excellent  film,  with 
Richard  Aden  fine.    Sound.     (Sept.) 

*FOX  MOVIETONE  FOLLIES— Fox.— Lots 
of  good  tunes,  swell  comedy  by  Stepin  Fetcliit 
and  the  good-looking  girls  that  go  with  any  revue. 
All  Talkie.     (July.) 

GAIVIBLERS,  THE— ■Warners.— Well  acted  story 
of  high  finance  with  a  pretty  theme  song.  All  Talkie. 
Uuly.) 

•  GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  PRESS— Paramount. 
— A  newspaper  story  that  is  a  knockout.  Fine 
performances  by  an  all-stage  cast.  Check  up  tliis 
as  one  of  the  hits  of  the  talkies.    All  Tali;ic.     (June.) 

GENTLEMAN  PREFERRED.  A— Supreme.— 
From  cowboy  to  earl  in  one  badiy-aimed  picture. 
Silent.     (SepI  ) 

GIRL  IN  THE  GLASS  CAGE,  THE— First  Na- 
tional.— The  glassed-in  gal.  in  case  you  wondered,  is  a 
theater  ticket  seller,  played  by  Loretta  Voun;.'. 
Pretty  bad.    Part  Talkie.    (Oct.) 

GIRLS    GONE    WILD— Fox.— Plenty    hot    and 

plentj' fast.    Sound,    (July.) 

GIRL  WHO  WOULDN'T  WAIT.  THE— Liberty. 
— In  spite  of  its  title  this  is  one  of  the  best  pictures 
turned  out  by  an  independent  producer.  "You'll 
like  it.    Silent.     (June.) 

GLAD  RAG  DOLL,  THE— Warners.— Mostly 
hokum.    All  Talkie.     (.4ks-) 

•  GREENE  MURDER  CASE,  THE— Para- 
mount.— .Anotlier  fine  Van  Dine  murder  mys- 
ter>-  film,  with  Bill  Powell  an  elegant  Philo  Vance. 
All  Talkie.      {SepI.) 

GREYHOUND     LIMITED,     THE— Warners  — 

Not   a   dog  story,   but  a   railroad   melodrama.    It's 
speedy,  exciting  and  good  fun.    Sound.     {June.) 

GUN  LAW— FBO.— A  lot  of  shooting,  all  in  fun. 
Silent.     (July.) 

HALF  MARRIAGE— RKO.— Another  and  duller 
one  about  companionate  marriage,  occasionallj'  re- 
deemed by  Olive  Borden.    Sound.    (Oct.) 

•     HALLELUJAH- M-G-M.— Striking    epic    of 
the  negro,  sensitivelj-  directed  and  spontane- 
ously acted.    All  Talkie.     (Ocl.) 

•  HEARTS  IN  DIXIE— Fox.— Plantation  life 
according  to  a  Fox  talkie,  with  the  stupendous 
debut  of  Stepin  Fetcliit,  colored  comic.  All  Talkie. 
(May.) 

HIGH  VOLTAGE— Pjithe.-Stupid  and  morbid. 
All  Talkie.     (.Iks.) 

HOLE  IN  THE  WALL,  THE— Paramount.— Con- 
fusing crook  stor\',  acted  by  a  good  cast.  \\\  Talkie. 
Uuly.\ 


•  HOLLYWOOD  REVUE  OF  1929— M-G-W 
— .A  great  big  merry  girl  and  music  show,  willl 
all  the  Metro  people  from  Gilbert  and  Shearer  on 
down.    All  Talkie.     (SepI.) 

HONKY  TONK— Warners.— Story  of  a  night 
club  mamma  with  a  heart  of  gold.  With  Sophie 
Tucker  and  her  songs.    All  Talkie.    (July.) 

HOOFBEATS  OF  VENGEANCE  —  Universal.  — 
Even  worse  than  it  sounds.  Rex.  the  marvelous 
horse  star,  has  a  ramshackle  vehicle  to  pull.  Silent. 
(Ocl.) 

HOT  STUFF— First  National.— Collegiate  stuff  in 
musical  comedy  style.  Alice  White  disrobes,  smokes 
and  tipples,  as  usual.    Part  Talkie.     (.May.) 

HOTTENTOT,  THE— Warners.— Hilarious  farce 
comedy.    You'll  like  it.    All  Talkie.    (July.) 

HOUSE  OF  HORROR,  THE— First  National.— 
Cheap  claptrap  mystery  movie  which  is  saved  by  the 
comedy  of  Chester  Conklin  and  Louise  Fazenda. 
Sound.     (May.) 

IDLE  RICH,  THE— M-G-M.— Literal  transla- 
tion of  the  stage  play.  "White  Collars,"  with  good 
acting.    All  Talkie.     (Aug.) 

•  INNOCENTS  OF  PARIS  —  Paramount.  — 
Inconsequential  plot  made  delightful  by  the 
charming  personality  of  Maurice  Chevalier.  All 
Talkie.     (July.) 

IT'S  EASY  TO  BECOME  A  FATHER— UFA.— 

The  German  idea  of  a  funny  farce  about  an  American 
gal  running  wild  abroad.    Silent.     (Sept.)  • 

JOY  STREET— Fox.— Oh,  how  the  kids  carry  onl 
Younger  generation  stuff  and  possibly  you'll  like  it. 
Lois  Moran,  Nick  Stuart.    Sound.    (SepI.) 

KEMPY— M-G-M.— High  water  mark  in  talking 
comedies.  Unpretentious  stor>'  of  the  love  life  of  a 
youthful  plumber.    All  Talkie.    (Ocl.) 

KITTY — Worldwide. — First  foreign-made  picture 
to  be  synchronized  with  talking  sequences  and  music. 
Good  entertainment  against  a  beautiful  English 
background.     Part  Talkie.     (Ocl.) 

•  LAST  OF  MRS.  CHEYNEY,  THE— M-G-M. 
— Norma  Shearer  as  a  charming  and  wily  lady 
crook  who  plies  her  trade  amongst  Britain's  blue- 
bloods.    ."MI  Talkie.    (Oct.) 

LAST  PERFORMANCE,  THE  —  Universal.  — 
Conrad  Veidt  as  a  magician  in  a  much  over-acted  and 
over-directed  film.    Part  Talkie.     (Sept.) 

LAUGHING  AT  DEATH— FBO.— Bob  Steele, 
the  Western  actor,  in  curls  and  ribbons  as  one  of  tliese 
mj'thical  princes.    Whoops  I    Silent.     (Sept.) 

LAWLESS  LEGION,  THE— First  National.— A 
cowboy  story,  with  Ken  Maynard.  that  is  good 
enough  entertainment  for  anybody.    Silent.     (June.) 

•  LETTER,  THE— Paramount.— The  talkies' 
first  big  emotional  performance,  by  Jeanne 
H:igrN.  Good  strong  drama.  Not  for  kids.  All 
T.dkie.     {May.) 


Photoplays  Reviewed  in  the   Shadow   Stage   This  Issue 

Save  this  magazine — Refer  to  the  criticisms  before  you  pic\  out 
your  evenings  entertainment.     Ma\e  this  your  reference  list. 
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LONE  WOLF'S  DAUGHTER,  THE— Columbia. 
^Bert  Lytell's  perennial  crogk,  the  Lone  Wolf,  in  a 
good  melodramatic  comedy.    Part  Talkie.     (May.) 

LOVE  TRAP.  THE— Universal.— Laura  LaPlante. 
with  little  hilp  from  Neil  Hamilton,  proves  that 
chorus  girls  arc  good  girls.    Part  Talkie.     (Sept.) 

LUCKY  LARKIN— Universal.— A  typical  West- 
ern and  a  movie  that  actually  moves  in  the  good  old 
style.    Ken  Maynard  and  a  trick  horse.    Silent.  {Oct.) 

•     LUCKY    STAR— Fox. —That   immortal   duo. 
Janet  Gaynor  and  Charles  Farrcll,  in  a  gentle 
and  charming  story.    Part  Talkie.    iOcl.) 

LURE  OF  THE  SOUTH  SEAS,  THE— Coopera- 
tive.— Picturesque,  authentic  South  Sea  story,  lilraed 
among  those  dream  isles.     Silent.     (May.) 


MADAME   X- 


-M-G-M. 
?rton  in 
(Jtdy.) 


•  Fine  performance 


'^RT     by   Ruth  Chattcrton  in  this  reliable   old   sob 
producer.    All  Talkie. 


MAN  AND  THE  MOMENT,  THE— First  Na- 
tional— An  old-fashioned  ripsnorting  movie,  all  love 
and  action.    Billic  Dove  starred.     Part  Talkie.  (Sepi.) 

MAN  I  LOVE.  THE— Paramount.— A  slight 
story,  but  you'll  like  Richard  Arlen's  work.  All 
Talkie.    Uidy.) 

MASKED  EMOTIONS— Fox.— Good  melodrama 
of  adventure  and  brotherly  love.    Silent.    (July.) 

MASQUERADE — Fox.— Remade  from  silent  ver- 
sion of  "The  Brass  Bowl."  Old  fashioned  plot,  but 
Leila  Hyams  is  nice.    All  Talkie.     (Sept.) 


OPPRESSED,  THE— William  Elliott  Production. 
— This  ought  to  be  renamed  The  Depressed — mean- 
ing the  audience.  Raquel  Mclkr  disappoints.  Silent. 
(Oct.) 

•  OUR  MODERN  MAIDENS  —  M-G-M.  — 
Joan  Crawford  and  Doug  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  in  a 
sequel  to  "Our  Dancing  Daughters."  Must  you  be 
told  tliat  it's  a  sure-fire  hit?    Sound.    (July.) 

•  PARIS  BOUND — Pathe. — A  smooth  drama  of 
domestic  woes  that  introduces  to  the  screen 
Ann  Harding,  stage  beauty  and  good  actress.  AH 
talkie.     (.Sept.) 

PAWNS  OF  PASSION— World  Wide.— Rather 
better  than  its  title  and  also  better  than  most  foreign 
productions.      Silent.      (July.) 

PEACOCK  FAN,  THE— Chesterfield.- A  quickie 
mystery  melodrama  that  could  only  happen  in  the 
films.  Tom  ("Big  Parade")  O'Brien  in  it.  Silent. 
(May.)  . 

PHANTOMS  OF  THE  NORTH— All  Star.— One 
of  the  old  time  Northwest  epics,  witli  nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish it.    Silent.     (Sept.) 

PHYSICIAN,  THE  —  Tififany-Stahl.  —  Terrible 
storv  of  the  narcotic  evil  well  acted  by  Mil^s  Mander 
and  Elsa  Brink.    Silent.     (Sepl.) 

PICCADILLY— World  W^ide.— Wonder  of  won- 
ders— a  truly  fine  British  picture!  Gilda  Gray  ife 
starred  but  Anna  May  Wong  brings  home  the  bacon. 
Silent.     (Oct.) 

PLEASURE  CRAZED— Fox.— A  good  story, 
smothered  in  English  accents,  and  played  entire^' 
by  stage  actors.    All  Talkie.    (Oct.) 


Producer  Announcements  of  J^ew  Pictures 
and  Stars 

While  all  good  advertising  is  news,  we  consider  producer  advertising 

of  particular  interest  to  our  readers.     With  this  directory  you  easily 

can  locate  each  announcement: 

First  National Page  143       Paramount Page  4 

Fox  Film  Corp Page  131       Pathe  Film Page  135 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  . .  Page  139      Warner  Bros Page  147 


MELODY  LANE— Universal.— The  world  seems 
full  of  clowns  with  breaking  hearts.  Eddie  Leonard 
brings  no  vitality  to  a  dead  yarn.    All  Talkie.  (Oct.) 

MORGANNE  THE  ENCHANTRESS- Franco- 
Film. — One  of  the  very  worst  from  France.  A\\'ful 
story,  acting  ham  (it- /uxf.    Silent.    (Sept.) 

MOTHER'S  BOY— Pathe.— Just  another  Jolson 
plot,  only  this  time  the  singer  is  an  Irisliman,  Morton 
Downey.    All  Talkie.     (July.) 

MYSTERIOUS    DR.    FU    MANCHU.    THE— 

Paramount. — Fantastic  mystery  yarn,  with  Oriental 
deviltry.     All  Talkie.     (Aug.) 

•  MYSTERIOUS  ISLAND.  THE— M-G-M.— 
Beautiful  and  thrilling  all-color  production 
based  on  Jules  Verne's  story.  Entertaining  fantasy. 
Sound.    (May.) 

NAVAJO — Goodwill. — Lives  and  habits  of  the 
Navajo  Indians,  shot  among  them.  Very  educational. 
Just  a  little  longer  news  reel.    Silent.     (May.) 

NEW  BANKROLL,  THE— Mack  Sennett.— Andy 
Clyde  and  Harry  Gribbon  and  lots  cf  very  pretty 
girls.    Old  time  comedy.    All  Talkie.     (Sept.) 

NEW  YEAR'S  EVE— Fox.— Dripping  with  senti- 
mentality and  sticky  with  melodrama.  Sound. 
(June.) 

NO  MORE  CHILDREN— Broughton.-Tasteless 
and  worthless  birth  control  propaganda.  Don't  be 
fooled,  it's  just  stupid.     Silent.     (June.) 

NOTHING  BUT  THE  TRUTH— Paramount.— 
Richard  Dix  in  an  old,  but  good,  stage  farce.  A 
pleasant  evening's  entertainment.  All  Talkie.   (July.) 

NOT  QUITE  DECENT— Fox— Louise  Dresser 
also  does  an  AI  Jolson.  Can  you  bear  it?  Part 
Talkie.      (July.) 

ONE  WOMAN  IDEA,  THE— Fox.— Rod  La- 
Rocque  is  a  Persian  diplomat  who  falls  in  love,  and 
that's  about  all.     Sound.     (Sepl.) 

•     ON  WITH  THE  SHOW— Warners.— Singing, 
dancing,  talking  and  Technicolor.     Good  on 
spectacle  but  weak  on  comedy.     All  Talkie.     (Aug.) 


PLUNGING  HOOFS— Universal.— For  those  who 

arc  crazy  over  horses,  horses,  horses.    Silent.    (June.) 

POINTS  WEST— Universal.— Good  old-fashioned 

Western  melodrama.     Silent.     (June.) 

PRINCE  OF  HEARTS,  THE— Imperial.— Weak 
carboncopy  of  "Tlie  Merry  Widow."    Silent.   (July.) 

•     PRISONERS- First  National.— Effective  en- 
tertainment.   Just  to  be  different,  tlie  locale  i 


this  one 
(Aug.) 


is  a   Hungarian   night   club.      Part   Talkie. 


PROTECTION— Fox.— More  bootlegging  drama 
With  some  exciting  moments.    Sound.     (Aug.) 

QUEEN  OF  THE  NIGHT  CLUBS— Warners- 
Texas  Guinan  in  a  phoney  story  of  silly  revels.  Of 
course,  if  you  want  to  get  a  look  at  Tex,  here  she  is. 
Part  Talkie.     (June.) 


QUITTER,  THE— Columbia.- 
redeemed  by  an  effective  climax. 


-Rather  trite  storv 
Silent.    (July.) 


RAINBOW  MAN,  THE— So  no- Art-Paramo  unt.— 
In  which  Eddie  Dowling  does  his  version  of  the  Jolson 
story.  But  he  has  an  attractive  personality.  All 
Talkie.    (July.) 

RIVER  OF  ROMANCE— Paramount.— Humor- 
ous romance  of  crinoline  days  in  the  South,  with  ex- 
cellent work  by  Buddv  Rogers,  Mary  Brian  and 
Wallace  Beery.    All  Talkie.    (Oct.) 

ROARING  FIRES— Ellbee.— Not  only  silent  but 
positively  dumb.     (July.) 

ROYAL  RIDER,  THE— First  National.— Ken 
Maynard  in  still  another  mythical  kingdom.  Can't 
keep  cowboys  on  the  range.    Oh.  dear.    Silent.    (May.) 


SAILOR'S  HOLIDAY— Pathe.- 

account  of  a  sailor  on  shore  leave. 


-Riotously  funny 
All  Talkie.   (Oct.) 


SALUTE — Fox. — A  glorified  newsreel  about  a 
West  Point  cadet  with  a  kid  brother  at  Annapolis. 
AH  Talkie.     (Oct.) 


SALVAGE— Supreme.- 
be.    Silent.     (June.) 


-All  a  picture  should  not 


BE  a/^  ARTIST 

Earn  a  Fat  Income 

WHAT  would  you  give  to  be 
thoroughly  trained  in  Mod- 
ern Art  on  which  magazines,  news- 
papers and  publishers  are  spending 
millions  every  year?  Many  Federal 
Students  who  already  have  this 
training  are  earning  from  $2500  to 
$6000  a  year — some  even  more. 

More  than  fifty  famous  artists 
making  big  incomes  themselves 
have  contributed  exclusive  lessons 
and  drawings  to  the  Federal  Course 
in  Illustrating.  Through  these 
lessons  you  may  get  the  benefit  of 
their  long  experience  in  Illustrat- 
ing, Cartooning.  Lettering,  Poster 
Designing,  and  Window  Card  Illus- 
trating. Careful  training  through 
the  Federal  Course  teaches  you  to 
turn  simple  lines  into  dollars.  You 
learn  at  home  in  spare  time.  Earn 
while  you  learn  if  you  wish. 
Through  their  professional  success 
hundreds  of  Federal  Students  have 
already  proved  the  value  of  this 
home  study  art  instruction. 

TEST  YOUR  TALENT— FREE 
Fill  out  the  coupon  below  and 
get  the  Free  Book  "A  Road  to 
Bigger  Things."  You  will  also  re- 
ceive our  Free  Vocational  Art  Test 
to  measure  your  ability.  When  you 
fill  this  out  and  return  to  us  our 
instructors  will  go  over  it  and  give 
you  a  frank  opinion  as  to  your 
ability. 

Mail  the  Coupon 
NOW 


When  you  write  to  adverti.sers  please  mention  PTTOTOPLAT  MAGAZINE. 


Friendly  Advice  from  Carolyn  Van  Wyck 


on 


Girls' 
Problems 


Choose  "becoming"  perfumes.  Select  them 
with  as  much  care  and  discretion  as  you  do 
your  clothes.  That  last-minute  spray  of 
fragrance  is  often  the  beginning  of  charm 


Cologne  is  a  splendid  sub- 
stitute for  the  cold  shower, 
when  time  and  facilities  are  lim- 
ited. It  acts  as  a  skin  freshener 
and  tonic.  The  busy  college  girl, 
the  traveller,  the  professional 
woman  who  has  only  a  few 
moments  in  which  to  dress  for 
dinner,  will  find  it  invaluable. 


A; 


DOZENS  of  girls  have  written  me,  asking 
about  perfumes,  scented  dusting  pow- 
ders, toilet  waters,  sachets,  colognes — 
all  the  fragrant  accessories  to  charm  and  good 
grooming. 

It  is  the  rare  girl  who  does  not  care  for  per- 
fume in  any  form,  although  there  are  many 
who  reserve  the  use  of  a  heavy  scent  for  play- 
time hours.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  No  one 
who  is  shut  indoors  for  long  periods  with  other 
people  should  inflict  a  definitely  strong  scent, 
however  lovely  and  sense-enthralling  it  may 
be,  on  those  around  her.  Such  a  scent  is  dis- 
tracting, which  is  precisely  what  we  want  it 
to  be! — ^but  not  in  a  business  atmosphere. 

There  are  many  ways  of  protecting  ourselves 
from  the  feeling  that  we  lack  daintiness  and 
freshness.  Where  there  is  a  tendency  to  pro- 
fuse perspiration  and  a  consequent  odor,  there 
are  deodorants.  Above  all,  the  girl  who  is 
truly  dainty  strives  first  for  perfect  cleanliness 
- — the  soap-and-water  cleanli- 
ness of  a  frequently  batlied 
body.  She  may  also  use  soap 
and  water  on  her  face  and 
neck,  or  she  may  prefer 
creams — or  a  combination  of 
both.  She  may  use  a  liquid 
cleanser.  That  is  a  question 
of  individual  preference  and 
the  requirements  of  her  skin. 
Perhaps  she  has  already 
used  a  scent  in  her  bath,  in 
the  form  of  perfumed  salts. 
Perhaps  she  enjoys  a  fleecy 
dusting  powder,  to  give  that 
feeling  of  perfect  dryness  and 
comfort.  There  is  also  a  soap 
which  leaves  one's  skin  feeling 
as  though  freshly  powdered. 
For  those  who  like  to  use  a  fra- 
grant talc  or  dusting  powder, 
there  are  many  odours  from 
which  to  choose. 


ND  let  me  remind  you  that 
the  hair  must  be  clean  and 
well-brushed,  it  the  whole  effect 
of  good  grooming  is  to  remain  unspoiled.  After 
the  shampoo  the  use  of  a  perfumed  hair  lotion 
or  brilliantine  is  a  dainty  touch.  It  makes  the 
hair  more  manageable  and  imparts  a  lovely, 
healthy  sheen,  without  stickiness  or  greasiness. 
The  girl  who  has  exposed  her  hair  to  summer 
suns  and  winds,  with  deplorable  results,  will 
find  these  lotions  helpful.  They  can  be  ob- 
tained in  one's  favorite  scent. 

If  you  Uke  just  a  dash  of  delicate  fragrance, 
you  will  find  toilet  water  most  desirable.  Pour 
a  little  into  the  rinse  water  when  you  wash  your 
hands,  dab  it  on  your  throat  and  arms,  per- 
haps a  bit  on  your  forehead.  Some  girls  like  to 
use  a  matching  sachet.  An  easy  way  to  pre- 
pare sachets  for  dresser  drawers  is  to  divide  a 
piece  of  cotton  into  two  layers,  pour  the  sachet 
powder  on  the  bottom  layer,  and  put  the  cotton 
together  again.  The  sachet  can  be  renewed  as 
often  as  necessar)-,  and  Ungerie,  handkerchiefs 
and  gloves  \\\\\  be  pleasantly  permeated. 


Scents   and  Incense 

SWEET-SMELLING   powder,   a   dash  of  perfume — these 
are  some  of  the  things  that  add  daintiness. 
Do  you  need  advice  on  the  care  of  your  skin?    Send  tor 
my  free  complexion  leaflet. 

Are  you  trying  to  lose  a  few  pounds  without  sacrifice  of 
health  or  energy?  My  booklet  of  reducing  exercises  and 
menus  will  help  you.  Send  stamped  envelope  for  this  booklet. 
Is  there  some  other  problem  of  appearance  that  is  troubling 
you?  Are  you  in  doubt  about  the  colors  you  should  wear? 
Do  you  need  advice  about  your  hair? 

Your  letters  will  be  answered  promptly,  if  you  will  enclose 
a  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope.  Address  me  in  care  of 
Photoplay,  221  West  57th  Street,  New  York  City. 

CAROLYN  VAN  WYCK 


The  range  of  perfumes  is  almost  incredible, 
and  among  them  is  one  for  every  t>pe  and 
temperament,  for  every  mood  and  occasion, 
and  for  every  season.  Many  of  them  are  com- 
plemented by  a  full  line  of  beauty  accessories — 
face  and  body  powders,  bath  salts,  sachet, 
toilet  water,  hair  and  skin  lotions.rouge,  tal- 
cum, creams,  soaps,  compacts — all  in  the  same 
delightful  odcur. 

There  is  a  new  perfume  that  fairly  breathes 
youth  and  verve  and  gayety.  And  there  is 
another  which  is  sophisticated  in  the  extreme, 
without  being  heavy.  There  are  light  floral 
odcurs,  spicy  bouquets,  and  rich,  subde  scents. 

APPLY  perfume  or  toilet  water  to  the  skin, 
unless  your  skin  is  very  sensitive.  The 
fragrance  is  more  lasting  and  cannot  be 
spoiled  by  blending  with  the  fabric  odors  which 
are  sometimes  apparent  after  perfume  has  been 
applied  to  certain  materials  and  to  furs.  Then, 
too,  there  is  danger  of  spotting  a  frock  of  light 
color.  It  is  pleasant  to  dab  a  bit  of  perfume 
behind  the  ears,  at  the  corners  of  the  mouth, 
around  the  line  of  the  hair.  Paste  perfumes  are 
always  used  in  this  way.  An  atomizer  pro- 
vides a  delightful  means  of  using  toUet  waters 
and  colognes,  or  of  spraying  perfume  on  gar- 
ments, if  you  prefer  to  use  it  that  way. 

If  you  have  a  friend  to  whom  you  want 
to  make  a  gift  of  perfume,  of  powder,  of  a 
compact  that  has  appealed  to  you  because  of 
its  beauty  or  convenience,  or  any  other  of  the 
many  toilet  accessories,  bear  in  mind  that  if  she 
is  the  "lily"  type  of  girl  she 
will  probably  not  be  pleased 
with  an  exotic,  oriental  scent. 
If  she  has  a  vivacious,  vivid 
personality,  don't  send  her 
lavender  or  heliotrope.  Use 
the  same  careful  judgment  in 
selecting  scents  for  self  and 
friends  as  you  would  in 
choosing  becoming  clothes. 

I  wonder  if  you  know  about 
the  fascinating  perfume  burn- 
ers that  diffuse  your  favorite 
fragrance  in  boudoir  or  draw- 
ing room,  filling  the  air  with 
a  gende  scent  that  remains 
associated  with  the  personal- 
ity of  the  hostess.  Burners  of 
this  tjTie  usually  plug  into  the 
electric  light  socket.  A  few- 
drops  of  extract  give  off  a  de- 
lightful fragrance  for  hours. 
[please  turn  to  page  89] 
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VIBRATING  TO  THE   HOUR 

PRAGRANCE  GLORIOUSLY  KEYED 
TO  EVERY  CMIC    GAIETY 

THE  NEW  VOGUE  OE 

LES  PARFUMS 

COTY 

JO!'  tAeiT'n^Ais  ofscmlii/ance, 
me  wonas  sma?'test  women  mad- 
Tieiize  theij'cAaT'm  wi'f/i  LAimant 
—  of  one  of  tAe  d/orious  di'oub 
o/COTY^e;j/umes  wAicA 
hynok  fAedaietiesofmd/it-h'me. 


Always    Use    Perfumes 

With  An  Atomizer  For 

Loveliest  Effect. 


)  by  Coty.  Inc.,  1929 


FOR    EVENING    DIVERSION 

L'A  IM  ANT — Magnetism    incarnntc. 

Dg   luxe   flcLCOns    SI  2.50   cind   $5.00, 

|2  0=.  S2.00,  Moz.  $1.00. 
L'  O  R  I  G  A  N  —  Expcesstoii  of  cleqancG, 

I^i-.-f*o  ntation  flacon,  2  oz.  $7.00, 

1  oz.  $3.75,  Koz.  $2.00,  }4  0Z.  $1.00. 
PARIS,, — Gaiety  and  joyousness.  Pres- 

cntLitiojx    flacon,     2    02.    $6.75, 

1  oz.$3.75,  Koz.  $2.00,  Moz.  $1.00. 
CHYPRE — Foe  exotic,  intense  natures, 

Presentation    flacon    2  oz.    $6.75, 

1  oz.  $3.  75,  \~.  oz.  $2.00,  M  oz.  $  1 .00. 
EMERAUDE— DifTerGntforeacK.  Presen- 

tationflacon,  2oz.$7.25,  loz.$3.75, 

K  oz.  $2.00,  )i  oz.  $  1 .00. 

All  toilette  creations  in  these  odeurs. 

The  Smartest  Perfumes  In  The  World 
Are  Not  Necessarily  Costly. 


714  Oyih  SSjeni^,  C^g^ri. 


Wben  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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VOTED  THE  LOVELIEST 


SUB-DEB 


ss 


I 


JOHN  BARRYMORE 


CORNELIUS  VANDERBILT,  JR. 


F.  SCOTT  FITZGERALD 


''WOODBURY'S    IS    MARVELOUS    .    IT    SURELY    HELPS 

TO    KEEP    YOUR    SKIN    LOVELY    AND    SMOOTH'^ 

WISS    LOLITA    GLADYS    GELPI,    OF    NEW    OR  LE  A  NS  .  .  CMOS  E  N    AS    THE    LOVELIEST    SUB-DEB 


A  VIVID  LITTLE  FACE -brilliant,  long- 
lashed  dark  eyes— a  velvety  skin,  touched 
with  flame-like  color — 

Southern  softness,  French  vivacity- 
She  is  seventeen  years  old,  a  true  child  of 
New  Orleans;  nursed  by  a  colored  mammy, 
educated  by  French  convent  nuns,  speaking 
French— the  intimate  language  of  her  family 
—as  readily  as  English;  passionately  at- 
tached to  the  things,  ways,  people  she  has 
always  known. 

A  shade  of  fright  comes  into  her  eyes  at 
the  mere  thought  of  living  in  the  rich, 
wonderful,  but  terrifying  North.  She  loves 
the  easy  graceful  life  of  Louisiana;  boat  rides 
up  the  Mississippi  to  the  plantations;  danc- 
ing  in   flower-filled    patios;    boys   and   girls 


piling  into  each  other's  automobiles  to  spend 
the  day  at  the  Lake  or  the  Country  Club; 
the  girls  in  simple  little  cotton  frocks  all 
summer;  everybody  knowing  everybody  else. 

.  .  .  "And  everyone  has  a  good  time.  And 
all  the  girls  in  New  Orleans  are  beautiful. 
Yes,  eight  out  of  ten  are  not  just  pretty — 
they're  beautiful!  .  .  . 

"And  nearly  all  of  us  use  Woodbury's  for 
our  skin.  We  think  Woodbury's  is  mar- 
velous. If  a  girl  has  any  trouble  with  her 
skin— she  goes  right  after  it  with  Wood- 
bury's soap.  It  surely  helps  to  keep  your 
skin  lovely  and  smooth!" 
• 

A  LOVELY  SKIN— what  woman,  young 
or  old,  can  be  indifl^erent  to  it!    There  are 


many,  many  difl^erent  types  of  beauty— as 
this  series  of  lovely  Woodbury  users,  brought 
together  from  every  part  of  the  country, 
shows.  But  one  thing  is  essential  to  every 
type— a  clear,  flawless  complexion. 

Woodbury's  Facial  Soap  has  helped  thou- 
sands of  women  to  overcome  the  faults  in 
their  comple.xion,  and  to  keep  their  skin 
smooth  and  clear,  radiant  with  health  and 
beauty.  Get  a  cake  of  Woodbury's  today! 
Begin,  tonight,  to  care  for  your  skin  with 
this  wonderful  soap! 

Send  for  the  delightful  Woodbury  set,  containing  a 
trial-size  cake  of  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap,  Facial 
Cream  and  Powder.  Cold  Cream,  treatment  booklet, 
and  directions  for  the  new  complete  Woodbury  Facial. 
Enclose  lo  cents  and  your  name  and  address.  The 
Andrew  Jergens  Co.,  2221  Alfred  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
O  1929.  The  A.  J.  Go. 


Every  advertisement  in  PIIOTOPI*AT  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 


rOU  can  try  from  now 
until  Clara  Bow  marries 
Harry  Richman,  and 
probably  still  go  wrong  on 
guessing  who  this  flashing, 
flaming  child  is.  Sparkling 
with  the  old  zip  and  ginger, 
displaying  undreamed-of 
curves — Colleen  Moore,  not 
so  long  ago  the  coy  Uttle 
flapper  who  toyed  with 
dangerous  cocktails  and  had 
harmless  dates  with  high 
school  boys.  Colleen  will 
look  something  like  this  in  her 
new  one,  "Footlights  and 
Fools" 


)(CTlUl[<Ei^ 


Ball 


w 


E  forget  letters  to  mother,  and  old  gas  bills,  and  our  wives'  birth  dates,  but  we  fans  never 
forget  this  queenly  lady  of  the  films,  who  has  always  had  our  respectful  admiration. 
After  a  long  and  honorable  career  playing  really  nice  women  in  a  big  parade  of  pictures, 
Alice  Joyce  is  still  at  the  producers'  call,  and  our  big  Kalem  Days  Fan  Club  is  hoping  unani' 
mously  that  she'll  be  summoned  for  a  fine  job  soon 


Ruth  Harriet  Louise 


g    »   'HE  sole  survivor  of  the  royal  line  of  stars — the  queen  who,  in  the  eyes  of  her  devoted  fans, 

/      can  do  no  wrong.    Greta  Garbo  now  occupies  a  peculiar  and  solitary  place  in  the  hearts 

of  picture  lovers.    Traits  that  might  be  unfavorably  mentioned  in  the  case  of  other  players 

become  positive  virtues  in  the  case  of  this  amazing  Swedish  girl.    "Our  Greta,  may  she  always 

be  right,"  says  her  public.  "But  right  or  wrong,  our  Greta!" 


rHREE  things,  close  observers  suggest,  created  this  glamorous  girl — the  new  Fay  Wray. 
One  was  her  happy  marriage  to  John  Monk  Saunders,  one  her  smart  new  bob,  and  one  the 
splendid  part  in  "Thunderbolt"  that  she  played  so  brilliantly.    Whatever  the  causes,  we'd 
hardly  recognize,  in  this  picture,  the  shy  little  violet  that  came  so  quietly  to  light  in  Von  Stroheim's 
"The  Wedding  March."     Anyway,  whatever  brought  it  on  did  well! 


Vandarara 


rOU'RE  going  to  admire  and  envy,  simultaneously,  this  extremely  blonde  and  atrociously 
pretty  newcomer  to  pictures.    First,  she's  really  a  raving  beauty.    Second,  she's  zat  fascinat' 
ing  Maurice  Chevalier's  leading  woman  in  his  second  American  picture,  "The  Love  Parade." 
Jeanette  MacDonald  is  her  name,  and  she  came  to  the  studios  from  a  line  of  Broadway  musical 
comedy  successes,  including  "Yes,  Yes,  Yvette"  and  "Sunny  Days" 


Richee 


C\    /*0  player  in  pictures  has  raced  to  the  top  more  rapidly  than  our  boy,  Richard  Arlen, 

t/\     in  the  past  year.    Dick  is  now  a  full-blown  Paramount  star,  after  earning  his  rank  and 

V^_^    medals  as  leading  man  in  a  long  list  of  good  pictures  which  his  work  adorned.    Not 

long  ago  four  of  his  films  were  playing  on  Broadway  at  the  same  time.    The  little  wife,  Jobyna, 

out  at  Toluca  Lake,  sings  at  her  work  these  days.    For  her  boy's  a  real  star! 
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Model  1352- 
A  Bolitaire  fashioned 
of  soft  satin  and  tricot, 
with  thirteen-inch  skirt  sec- 
tions formed  of  machine  elastic 
at  both  sides.  This  model  is  cut  very 
low  in  the  back,  yet  furnishes  the  same 
confinement  to  the  bust  that  a  well-fitting 
brassiere    gives.     The  straps  are  of  satin  ribbon. 
Pink  and  black.    Priced,  $12.50. 


oi 


mill    Jl.   W.   (;rObbAl\L)    CO.,    Division  of  Associated  Apparel  Industries,  Inc. 

Chicago      New  York      San  Francisco      Dallas     Atlanta     London      Toronto     Sydney      Buenos  Aires 


Which  •  • 


are  the  hands  of  the 
^tch  Viatis  Wife  ? 


TWO  women  at  Sally's  gay  little  \uncheon  —  both 
with  hands  so  exquisitely  cared  for  that  they  fas- 
cinated you  with  their  smooth  whiteness! 

Yet  one,  Sally  said,  was  a  millionaire's  wife — the  other, 
the  wife  of  a  young  salesman  with  a  very  modest  salary. 

"Jane,  the  lovely  ash  blonde,  has  four  maids,— and 
she  never  saw  a  dish  cloth!  While  Fran,  the  slim  dark- 
eyed  one,  keeps  house  charmingly  and  cares  for  two 
romping  youngsters  with  no  help  in  the  world  save  those 
two  exquisite  hands  of  hers! 

"But  I  happen  to  know,"  Sally  added,  "that  Fran 
uses  Lux  for  every  soap  and  water  task  around  the  house. 
Says  it  gives  her  hands  beauty  care." 

Later  Sally  coaxed  them  to  have  these  photographs 
taken.  Honestly,  can  you  tell  which  is  which  ?  Number  1 
shows  the  hands  of  the  young  wife  who  does  all  her 
own  work — number  2,  the  hands  of  the  millionaire's  wife. 
Equally  lovely! 

Lux  for  every  soap  and  water  task 

Your  hands,  too,  will  stay  young  and  lovely  if  you  use 
Lux  for  every  soap  and  water  task. 

For  Lux  is  different  from  ordinary  soaps.  Made  of  the 
purest  materials  known,  by  a  special  process.  Lux  pro- 
tects the  precious  beauty  oils  of  the  skin— the  youth  oils. 

Lever  Bros.  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


So  many  soaps  dry  up  these  oils,  leaving  the  skin  just  a 
bit  rougher,  a  bit  coarser,  each  time  they're  used. 

Try  this  new  kind  of  beauty  care  for  yourself!  Each 
time  you  wash  dishes — or  do  any  soap  and  water  task, 
let  the  delicate  Lux  suds  tend  your  hands  very  gently, 
leaving  them  whiter,  smoother,  more  exquisite  than 
before!  This  wise  beauty  care  for  your  hands  costs 
almost  nothing.    Begin  it  yourself  this  very  day! 

Ljux  for  ALL  your  dishes  costs  less  than  P  a  day 
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Close-Ups  and  Long-Shots 


By  James  R.  Quirk 


Hollywood,  Calif. 

THIS  town  is  no  place  for  a  con- 
scientious student  of  the  motion 
picture  who  comes  out  here  in  a 
spirit  of  helpfulness  and  charity,  pre- 
pared to  discuss  its  most  intricate 
problems  of  technical  development 
and  deplore  the  morals  of  the  com- 
munity. 

There  hasn't  been  a  ghost  of  a 
scandal  in  the  whole  blamed  town. 
There  have  been  four  marriages  in  the  past 
week  and  not  one  newspaper  rumor  of  a  new 
divorce. 

It  used  to  be  a  genuine  intellectual  treat  to 
argue  about  tempo,  movement,  rhythmic  flow, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing  with  the  other  sun- 
dodgers,  but  now  all  the  hell-raisers  go  to  bed 
early  and  there  is  no  one  with  whom  to  sit  up 
and  talk  constructively  about  the  art. 

A/TICKEY  NEILAN,  Eric  Von  Stroheim, 
-'■^■*-Paul  Bern,  Eddie  Sutherland,  Al  Cohn, 
Charlie  Chaplin,  Eddie  Goulding,  Harry 
Crocker,  Alan  Dwan,  and  all  the  other  film 
intellectuals,  are  too  busy  making  pictures  to 
talk  about  them. 

All  those  New  York  actors  and  song  com- 
posers I  knew  in  the  East  go  in  for  tennis  and 
get  so  tired  out  I  never  meet  them. 

Aileen  Pringle  has  gone  in  for  the  speaking 
stage.  Those  highbrow  Eastern  authors  on 
location  here  have  all  reformed  and  gone  to 
writing. 

The  supervisors  have  all  been  sent  back  to 
the  milk  wagons  and  overalls,  and  the  producers 


with  whom  you  could  onCe  enjoy  a 
good  scrap  are  busy  studying  music. 
When  you  ask  a  press  agent  for 
news  he  sticks  his  fingers  up  to  his 
nose.  The  talkies  have  ruined  Holly- 
wood as  an  intellectual  joint. 


r 


T  must  be  that  they  are  catching 
up  on  the  sleep  they  lost  for  months 
when  the  talking  picture  came  roar- 
ing in  like  a  lion  and  threw  such  a 
scare  into  the  Hollywood  studios. 

But  now  they  have  the  lion  tied  meekly 
outside  the  studio  gate,  playing  with  the  goats; 
the  most  timid  little  stars  pat  him  on  the  head 
as  they  pass  by  and  say: 

"Nice  little  lion,  him  wouldn't  hurt  no  one," 
and  pass  on  in  to  the  sound  stages  to  warble 
song  hits  like  Mary  Ellis  and  speak  their  lines 
like  young  Ethel  Barrymores. 

It  all  goes  to  prove  that  our  movie  stars, 
men  and  women,  all  the  time  had  something 
in  addition  to  pretty  faces,  bathing  suits,  and 
Arrow  collar  profiles. 

"T3UT,"  said  one  newspaper  cynic  a  few  weeks 
-*-^ago,  "wait  until  the}'  try  to  put  over  Janet 
Gaynor  in  a  talkie." 

Yeah?  I  have  come  from  a  projection  room 
showing  of  "Sunny  Side  Up"  in  which  that  little 
bride  puts  over  lines  and  songs  like  a  Broadway 
favorite.  And  I  almost  mistook  Charlie  Farrell 
for  John  Charles  Thomas.  Put  this  on  your 
"Must  See"  list. 

And  who  do  you  think  will  knock  you  for  a 
solid  row  of  microphones  when  you  hear  them 
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talk  and  sing?  Geraldine  Farrar  and  Jeritza?  No,  no, 
comrades  of  the  fan  millions,  none  others  than  our  old 
pals  and  movie  favorites,  Gloria  Swanson  and  Bebe 
Daniels. 

THE  Shadow  Stage  department  must  go  to  press 
several  days  before  these  several  pages  of  mine  or 
you  would  have  read  about  both  of  them  in  the  Best 
Performance  list.  As  it  is,  only  one  was  able  to  catch 
the  press.  But  the  other  will  be  there  next  month  in 
capital  letters. 

That  is  the  one  prerogative  of  the  editor.  He  can  be 
lazier  than  his  associates  and  get  his  stuff  in  two  days 
later.     And  pictures  move  fast  these  days. 

I  HAVE  just  seen  Gloria's  new  picture  "The  Tres- 
passer." I  am  pretty  hardboiled,  but  it  got  me. 
It's  a  new  Gloria  and  another  picture  you  must  not 
miss.  If  we  must  have  a  Bernhardt  of  the  screen  I 
nominate  La  Swanson. 

And  Bebe?  You  must  see  and  hear  Bebe  in  "Rio 
Rita."      You'll  find  it  reviewed  on  page  52,  this  issue. 

MAYBE  when  they  get  that  microphonephobia, 
which  is  high  hat  for  fear  of  the  talkies,  thorough- 
ly out  of  their  systems  there  will  be  some  fun  in  Holly- 
wood again. 

But  right  now  the  bootleggers  are  starving  to  death 
and  night  life  ceases  prompth'  at  nine-lhirty,  when  they 
all  start  home  to  spray  their  throats  with  Listerine  and 
go  beddy-bye. 

CHARLIE  CHAPLIN  will  not  talk  in  his  next 
picture.  There  will  be  no  fanfare  of  pressagentry 
about  this.  Charlie  has  reached  his  decision  in  his  own 
quiet  way. 

For  almost  a  year  he  has  been  working  on  a  new 
picture.  Half  way  through  he  stopped  production  and 
gave  his  cast  and  studio  staff  a  vacation.  The  next  day 
sound  technicians  mo\ed  in  with  their  equipment,  and 
Charlie  was  not  seen  in  his  usual  haunts  for  weeks. 

During  that  time  he  made  over  ten  thousand  feet 
of  talking  picture  test  film,  and  when  he  finally  emerged 
from  the  privacy  of  his  studio,  he  was  still  puzzled. 

Only  a  very  few  close  friends  have  seen  and  heard  the 
tests,  and  it  is  known  that  they  have  ad\ised  him  to 
stick  to  the  pantomime,  in  which  he  has  no  equal. 

Now  he  is  considering  a  picture  in  which  there  is 
sound  and  dialogue  for  the  other  characters,  but  in 
which  he  will  remain  silent.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure. 
If  Charlie  does  use  sound  in  the  picture  he  will  give  the 
picture  business  a  new  conception  of  its  use. 

MY   first  day  in   Hollywood   I   ran  smack  into  a 
tragedy,   fortunately  merely  a  financial  one,   in 
the  first  sound  studio  I  visited. 

King  Vidor  was  directing  Marion  Davies  in  a  scene 
for  her  new  picture  "Dulcy."  The  sound  technicians 
were  placing  the  microphones,  and  making  their 
weird  counting  tests  to  insure  their  perfect  placement 
for  the  action  of  the  scene. 
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Over  in  a  corner  Donald  Ogden  Stewart,  famous 
author  and  humorist,  paced  back  and  forth  repeating 
his  lines  like  a  schoolboy  studying  for  a  class  recitation. 

Thirty  minutes  were  consumed  in  preparation  before 
the  sound  man  yelled  "O.  K.  Silence."  The  camera 
started  and  Marion  walked  through  a  door  into  the 
bright  light  of  the  incandescents. 

FROM  nowhere  in  particular  came  a  strange  noise. 
The  sound  man  signalled  to  stop  and  then  through 
the  silence  came  the  merry  chirp  of  a  cricket. 

For  one  solid  hour,  forty  people,  from  director  to 
property  boys  and  the  entire  cast,  hunted  high  and  low 
for  the  insect,  without  success.  That  hour  cost  three 
thousand  dollars.  Finally  work  was  resumed  and 
the  cricket  was  heard  no  more. 

"I  know  who  did  it,  King,"  said  Stewart,  after  the 
day's  work.  "Who  did  what?"  asked  the  director. 
"I  know  who  put  that  cricket  on  our  set.  It  was  Jesse 
Lasky.    He's  sore  because  you  signed  me  up  first." 

THERE  is  a  story  in  this  issue  of  Photoplay  that 
no  one  familiar  with  the  motion  picture  folks  of 
ten  years  ago  can  read  without  a  little  pang  of  sorrow. 
The  story  of  the  passing  of  the  old  studios,  now  await- 
ing wrecking  crew  and  apartment  house  builder. 

I  thought  of  it  as  I  walked  through  the  magnificent 
new  Fox  Studios,  now  nearing  completion,  many  miles 
out  and  beyond  Los  Angeles  and  Hollywood  where 
real  estate  has  become  too  valuable  for  such  a  vast 
acreage  of  art. 

Forty  million  dollars  are  being  expended  there.  The 
famous  old  Universal  City,  that  was  the  pride  of 
Uncle  Carl  Laemmle,  would  be  lost  in  one  corner  and 
D.  W.  Griffith's  old  Fine  Arts  Studio  could  be  tucked 
away  in  the  vast  property  warehouses. 

SOl'ND  stages  of  massive  concrete,  outside  of  which 
a  battery  of  artillery  could  hold  target  practice  with- 
out a  sound  penetrating  its  scientifically-constructed 
walls  and  doors;  a  research  laboratory,  in  which  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  will  be  spent;  a  res- 
taurant for  studio  workers  which  rivals  in  appoint- 
ment any  in  HoUj-wood  or  Los  Angeles;  a  hall  of 
music,  in  which  four  huge  studio  orchestras  can 
practice  and  a  score  of  composers  and  musical  adapters 
can  work  undisturbed  by  the  outside  world  or  each 
other;  endless  acres  of  outdoor  sets,  shaded  parks  and 
perfectly  kept  lawns,  administration  buildings,  power 
and  light  and  air  cooling  and  heating  plants. 

A  complete  cityof  architecturalandlandscape beauty. 

AND  back  in  New  York  sits  the  man  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  this  tremendous  achievement,  a 
man  who  twenty  years  ago  fought  the  whole  motion 
picture  industry  for  his  business  life  and  independence. 
We  can  almost  say  that  William  Fox  built  this  great 
studio  with  his  own  hands,  for  when  he  was  fighting  a 
lone  battle  against  the  combined  producers  of  that 
day  he  personally  cut  and  prepared  every  single  film 
that  came  out  of  his  little  New  York  workshop. 


EXPOSING  the 

Hollywood  Orgy 


We    draw   the    curtain    from    vice    and 
crime  of  film  colony's   mad  night  life 


SEND  Junior  and  Betty  Jane  to  bed, 
and  lock  up  Grandma  in  her  own  room! 
I  propose,  here  and  now,  to  describe 
a  Hollywood  orgy  in  all  its  harrowing 
details,  and  name  real  names.  This  is  no  place  for  the  reverend 
clergy  and  tots  of  tender  years. 

It  is  only  fair  to  begin  by  saying  that  when  I  went  to  Holly- 
wood I  was  fed  up  to  the  eyelashes  with  the  ordinarj'  Eastern 
variety  of  orgy.  I  had  guzzled  green  Maryland  rye  on  the 
very  shadow  of  the  dome  of  our  nation's  capitol.  I  had  sluiced 
down  New  Jersey  beer  till  my  head  felt  like  the  Graf  Zeppelin 
and  my  feet  were  three  feet  off  the  ground.  I  was  sick  to  death 
of  gin  still  warm  from  the  kitchen  sink,  and  the  accompanying 
beaver-board  sandwiches,  hot  ginger  ale,  airless  apartments, 
dumb  wisecracks,  silly  hostesses  and  sticky  girls. 
But  Hollywood! 

THERE,  thought  I,  will  be  something  new  in  the  way  of  star- 
spangled  debauches!  There,  among  the  gold-plated  actors 
and  ruby-starred  magnates  will  be  something  fresh  and  tasty  in 
the  way  of  sin.  I'll  have  the  finest,  truest  sort  of  depravity  to 
relate  to  my  innocent  kiddies  in  the  long  winter  evenings  to 
come,  as  I  sit  around  listening  to  my  blood  pressure  rise. 

So,  poof!   I  am  in  Hollywood — Mother  and  I. 

"Sin!"  I  told  the  porters,  the  bellboys,  the  room  clerk,  the 
press  agents.  "I  want  to  see  some  new  sin,  fresh  from  your 
own  ranches.   How  is  your  sin  today,  out  here?" 

"Fine!"  thundered  a  voice  at  my  elbow.  Turning  quickly 
and  drawing  my  .45  like  a  flash,  I  saw  that  it  issued  from  the 
stylish  stout  body  of  my  friend  Arthur  Caesar,  dialogue  writer 
for  the  film  foundry  of  the  Messrs.  Warner. 

"  When  did  you  get  here?  "  roared  the  Cae- 
sarian body.  "  My  dash  dash  dash  dash  blank 
cypher,  it's  good  to  see  you!  I'm  giving  you 
a  party  tonight.  I'll  send  a  car  for  you  at  nine . 


By 


Leonard  Hail 


"Mother,"  I  said  that  evening,  "lay  out 

the    old    gutter-stained    drinking     clothes. 

We're  going  to  a  Hollywood  party,  and  we'll 

be  back  a  week  from  Thursday. " 

"  Do  you  think  we'd  better?  "  said  the  dear  soul.  "  Remember 

that  time  you  threw  the  bus  boy  through  Childs'  window? 

What  about  the — " 

"Mother,"  I  said,  very  firmly,  "that  was  mere  Childs  play. 
Tonight  we  lose  our  amateur  standing  and  get  in  the  big 
money.  These  people  out  here  really  know  how  to  sin.  When 
they  orgy,  they  stay  orgied.  So  let's  have  no  more  of  this 
reminiscing.  Just  lay  out  those  old  pants  and  the  bullet 
proof  vest!" 

So  Mother  shut  up,  packed  the    [  please  turn  to  p.age  96  ] 


"Mother,"  I  said, 
"lay  out  the  drinking 
clothes.  We're  going 
to  a  Hollywood  party, 
and  we'll  be  back  a 
week  from  Thursday!" 


Good.    Oh  kay! 


So  long!' 


Well,  there  I  was,  one  step  from  Go 
morrah.  How  the  girls  would  say,  when  I 
got  back  home,  "Isn't  he  just- too  interest- 
ing-looking. A  little  dissipated,  you  know, 
and  cynical!  I'll  just  bet  he's  been  places 
and  done  things!" 


W-O-vJ^ 
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Greta  Garbo 


Girls    Dodge 
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A  FEW  weeks  ago  the  much-written-about  engagement 
of  Clara  Bow,  the  queen  of  the  movie  flappers,  and 
Harry  Richman,  the  big  song  and  dance  boy  from 
Broadway,  exploded  with  a  large  bang  on  the  front 
pages  of  a  thousand  metropolitan  newspapers. 

It  appeared  that  Clara  and  Harry  were  not  engaged  any 
more.  It  appeared  that  the  stunning  ten  thousand  dollar 
diamond  that  Harry  had  slipped — before  the  camera — on 
Clara's  fourth  finger,  left  hand,  was  very  much  like  "button, 
button,  who's  got  the  button"  in  the  old  nursery  rhyme. 

Only  this  version  was,  "Diamond,  diamond,  who  owned  the 
diamond  in  the  first  place?" 

Nor  was  that  all.  It  even  came  out — with  a  good  deal  of 
newspaper  space  expended  using  both  Clara's  and  Harry's 
names — that  Harry's  love  had  been  peddled  around  Hollywood 
like  so  much  cement  before  the  contractors'  convention.  It 
wasn't  so  much  that  Harry's  little  heart  needed  a  home  as  that 
Harry's  fame  needed  a  good  strong  publicity  boost. 

The  bright  promoters  of  the  cabaret  boy's  romantic  urge  even 
had  offered  Harry  first,  it  was  revealed,  to  Greta  Garbo.  The 
Swedish  Sphinx  inferred  by  a  rich  Swedish  silence  that  when 
she  wanted  a  man  she  could  get  one  by  her  own  efforts.  Still, 
they  egged  her  on.  They  told  her  about  all  the  pictures  they 
would  get  her — and  Harry — in  the  papers.  They  raved  about 
all  the  columns  of  space.  Said  Garbo,  "  I  luff  no  man.  My 
chesljefls  empty."     Which  may  have  mc  jit  her  old  smuggler's 

chest  where  she  keeps 
the  gold  pieces,  for  all 
anybody  can  tell. 

AU  of  which  raises  an 
interesting  question. 

It's  not  so  much, 
"Why  don't  people  get 
married  in  Hollywood?" 
as,  "Why  don't  they 
want  to?" 

All  over  the  rest  of  the 
world,  people  do  it. 
Chinks  do  it.  Japs  do  it. 
Up  in  Lapland,  little 
Laps  do  it,  as  the  old 
song  has  it.  That  is, 
they  fall  in  love.  And 
when  they  fall  in  love, 
everywhere  else,  almost 
always  they  get  married. 


How  and  why  stars  and 

near-stars  sidestep  that 

fatal  "I  will!" 


They  fall  in  love  in  Hollywood.  How  they  fall!  They  take 
love  in  a  great  big  way.  They  love  all  over  the  place  and  partic- 
ularly all  over  the  press.    But  do  they  marry?    Not  very  often. 

In  fact,  the  finest  art  of  love  in  Hollywood  seems  to  be 
slipping  the  marriage  noose. 

Now  before  you  all  think  that  I  am  just  a  cynical  old  thing 
and  prod  my  memory  with  shouts  and  murmurs  about  \'ilma 
Banky  and  Rod  La  Rocque,  Joan  Crawford  and  Doug  Fair- 
banks, Jr.,  and  such  honeymooners,  let  me  make  a  list  for  you. 

Think  of  Messrs.  Richard  Dix,  Charles  "Buddy"  Rogers, 
Carl  Laemmle,  Jr.,  William  Haines,  Charles  Farrell,  Ben  Lyon, 
Gilbert  Roland,  Ramon  Novarro,  to  mention  but  a  few. 


QR  th 
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think,  equally,  of  Miles.   Greta  Garbo,  Bebe  Daniels, 


;ira  Bow,  Alice  White,  Bessie  Love,  Anita  Page, 
Dorothy  Sebastian,  the  Day  girls,  Alice  and  Alarceline;  Lois 
Wilson,  Sally  O'Neill,  all  the  Young  sisters — Loretta,  Polly  Ann 
and  Sally  Blane;  Ruth  Taylor,  Olive  Borden,  Lois  Moran  and 
numerous  others. 

Young  men  of  achievement,  wealth,  brains  and  handsome 
pro  tilesin  that  firstgroup. 
Good  providers.  Excel- 
lent husbands.  Romantic 
lovers.  Just  what  any 
girl  would  want. 

Think  of  the  poten- 
tial wives  in  the  second 
listing.  Youth,  charm, 
money,  ambition,  IT. 
What  wives!  What  little 
women!  What  pets! 
Breathes  there  a  man 
with  soul  so  dead  he 
wouldn't  like  one  of 
them  waiting  on  his  door- 
step as  the  live-three 
pulls  in  each  night? 

But  why  don't  these 
boys  and  girls  marry? 
Whv,  in  fact,  don't  some 


Clarence  Brown 


A  Romance  That  Lingers 


Dorothy  Sebastian 
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Ramon  Novarro 


Charles  Farrell 


These    Boys    Like   Bachelorhood! 


Ronald  Colman 
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By  Janet  French 


of  them  marry  each  other?  If  Hollywood  was  any  other  town, 
you'd  soon  see  them  paired  off,  married  and  having  babies. 
That's  the  law  of  the  universe. 

How  does  Hollywood  dare  defy  the  law  of  the  universe? 
How  does  it  get  that  way? 

Personally,  I  think  it  gets  that  way  because  of  its  individ- 
uality and  the  individuality  of  its  species. 

Let's  consider  the  case  of  Richard  Dix. 

ABOUT  two  years  back  Richard  blazoned  forth  in  the  pages 
of  our  own  Photoplay  how  much  he  wanted  to  marry.  He 
even  promised  to  be  married  before  another  year  passed.  And 
before,  during,  and  since  that  time  it  has  looked  as  though 
Richard  had  the  most  honest  intentions  toward  that  promise. 
He  has  been  engaged  and  engaged  and  engaged. 

It  started  with  Lois  \\'ilson.  Maybe  it  wasn't  an  honest  to 
goodness  solitaire  diamond-wedding  shower  engagement,  but 
certainly  everybody  thought  it  was.  Everybody  expected 
those  two  to  be  married  almost  any  minute.  But  suddenly  Lois 
wasn't  seen  about  very  much  and  Richard  was  going  every- 
where with  Chariot  Byrd. 

A  cute  trick,  Chariot.  Saucy,  provocative  and  very  sweet. 
Not  as  important  as  Lois  professionally,  but  Richard  seemed  to 

have  a  terrific  crush  on 
her  and  she  seemed  to 
have  an  even  more  ter- 
rific crush  on  Richard.  So 
everybody  sat  back  and 
waited  for  Chariot  to 
become  Mrs.  Dix.  Only 
the  next  thing  they  knew 
Richard  was  going  with 
Alyce  Mills. 

That  was  real  love. 
And  how!  Richard  told 
everybody.  Alyce  told 
everybody.  They  played 
together  in  a  picture. 
Love's  young  dream. 
Bee-yu-tiful.  Only 
Richard  started  going 
with  Mary  Brian. 

He    had    loved    other 


girls  before  Mary?  Don't  be  sil.  This,  this  was  different — for 
a  couple  of  months.  Then  iNIarceline  Day  caught  Richard's 
eye.  Richard  went  around  with  Marceline.  And  then  he 
stopped. 

Right  now  his  heart — his  heart — but  why  bring  that  up? 

Buddy  Rogers  hasn't  had  as  many  engagements  as  Richard. 
In  fact,  he's  had  no  formal  engagements  at  all.  But  he's  had 
several  beautiful  interests.  Claire  Windsor  was  one,  succeeded 
by  Mary  Brian,  siicceeded  by  June  Collyer.  But  it  seems  that 
Buddy  went  to  a  fortune  teller  a  year  ago  September.  The 
mystic  gazed  into  her  crystal  and  discovered  that  any  1928 
marriage  of  Buddy's  would  turn  out  something  terrible.  She 
said  a  marriage  in  1933  would  be  pretty  neat,  however.  So 
girls  who  can  manage  to  hang  on  for  the  next  four  years  have 
a  chance. 

WORK  keeps  Ramon  Novarro  and  Junior  Laemmle  away 
from  the  girls.  You  know  how  work  is.  Takes  all  one's 
time.  Becomes  the  central  drive  of  life.  Gives  one  purpose.  Jun- 
ior Laemmle  was  once  reported  engaged  to  Alice  Day  and  after 
that  to  Sue  Carol.  But  since  those  rumors,  he's  been  too  busy 
looking  after  his  father's  Universal  studio  to  spend  his  evenings 
with  the  girl  friends. 

Ramon  Novarro  has  a  hundred  interests.  His  singing.  His 
little  theater.  His  trips  to  Europe.  His  family.  His  church. 
Personally  I  believe  Ramon  to  be  the  perennial  bachelor.  His 
art  really  is  his  life. 

There  are  those  who 
thought  that  Charles 
Farrell  truly  loved  Janet 
Gaynor.  But  when  the 
wedding  bells  rang,  it 
was  Lydell  Peck  and  not 
Charlie  who  responded. 
Charlie  lives  his  life  of 
blessed  bachelorhood 
rather  silently. 

Then  there's  Ben 
Lyon.  You've  heard  of 
JNIr.  Lyon  and  his  en- 
gagements? Listed  in  the 
order  of  their  receipt 
they  are:  that  lamented, 
beautiful       creature, 

[     PLEASE    TURN    TO 
PAGE   137  ] 


Alice  White 


Two  Romantic  Free-Lances 


Richard  Dix 
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Clothes 


Miss  Swanson  has  selected  one  of  the  most 
successful  models  of  the  new  season,  devel- 
oped in  platinum  broadtail.  Note  the 
severe  line  which  cuts  midway  across  the 
forehead,  the  close-fitting  crown  and  long, 
graceful  sides 
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This  handsome  formal  wrap  is  worn  by  Miss  Swan- 
son  in  "The  Trespasser."  It  is  of  Goblin  blue  Peau 
de  Soir  silk  and  ermine.  The  ermine  is  caught  cape- 
fashion  over  the  left  shoulder  and  is  carried  around 
in  a  dashing  modernistic  line  to  cover  the  lower 
portion  of  the  wrap  on  the  opposite  side.  The  dis- 
tinctive costume  jewelry  is  of  green,  black  and  white 
cut  crystal 
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Luxury,  femininity,  dig- 
nity— and  above  all,  chic^ 
are  the  keynotes 


We  dare  to  predict  that 
this  stunning  coiffure  will 
be  discussed  and  copied 
by  smart  women  the 
world  over.  Its  charm  is 
in  the  skilful  blending  of 
severity  and  femininity 


Miss  Swanson's  street  frock  of  blue 
Jersey  combines  many  of  the 
important  new  style  elements. 
Notable  features  are  the  raised 
waistline,  the  flared  skirt  dipping 
slightly  lower  in  back,  and  the  long, 
wide  scarf.  The  inserted  design  is 
of  blue  satin  crepe,  both  sides  of 
the  material  being  used.  The  hat 
has  the  new,  high-on-the-forehead 
line 


Exquisite  detail  and  line  mark  this 
luxurious  evening  gown,  matching 
in  color  and  material  the  wrap  on 
the  opposite  page.  The  gown  is 
extremely  short  in  front,  sloping 
sharply  to  a  long,  irregular  hem- 
line.   Panels  form  a  train 
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Herr  Lubitsch,  Der  Old  Master  from  Ger- 


THE  most  striking  photofjraph,  friends,  to  be  smuggled  from  the 
sound  stages  since  the  silent  drama  found  its  larynx.  It  shows 
Ernst  Lubitsch,  the  great  German  director,  doing  something  un- 
heard of  in  the  history  of  pictures— staging  two  scenes  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  and  without  the  aid  of  a  plug  hat  full  of  rabbits.  Herr 
Lubitsch  sits  on  the  milking  stool  between  the  two  camera  booths.    In 

3Jf 


the  secluded  garden  nook  on  the  left  are  Lupine  Lane  and  Lillian  Roth. 
Before  the  screen  on  the  right,  and  seated  on  a  sofa,  are  Maurice 
Chevalier  and  Jeanette  MacDonald,  star  and  leading  lady  of  the  new 
Paramount  singie-talkie,  "The  Love  Parade."  The  script  and  score 
of  the  production  called  for  a  double  duet  by  these  four  principals, 
and  Herr  Lubitsch  was  forced  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  directing 


many,  Directs  Two  Talkie  Scenes  at  Once 


two  sets  of  actors  with  one  wave  of  the  wand.  So  he  had  his  hirelings 
erect  the  two  sets  cheek  to  cheek,  arranged  his  people,  and  went  at  it. 
In  the  foreground  are  the  two  camera  booths,  each  with  its  crew  of 
camera  and  sound  geniuses.  At  the  left,  out  of  the  picture  except  for 
one  bold  fiddler,  is  the  orchestra  which  accompanies  the  singers.  Over 
the  heads  of  the  actors  you  can  see  the  malicious  microphones,  sus- 


pended on  cords.  And  this  gives  you  a  good  idea  of  the  enormous  num- 
ber of  lights  necessary  to  shine  up  a  talking  picture  scene.  Our  hard- 
working directors  may  soon  be  expected  to  direct  three  scenes,  juggle 
four  pool  balls,  eat  a  bacon  and  tomato  sandwich  and  sing  "Mammy" 
simultaneously.  Just  out  of  camera  range  old  Cal  York,  Photopl.\y's 
studio  nuisance,  is  being  strangled  by  four  assistant  directors. 
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/UST  how  do  you  think  these  mellow 
curves  will  register?  And  if  so,  what? 
The  silver-haired  gent  listening  to  the  do- 
re-mi  is  none  other  than  Mr.  Mack  Sennett, 
who  was  making  comedies  when  Hollywood 
Boulevard  was  a  cow-path.  The  nameless 
young  lady,  who  has  passed  the  eye-test  with 
honor,  is  now  hurling  her  high  C  into  the  mi- 
crophone, in  the  hope  of  making  a  comedy 
that  is  not  only  funnier,  but  louder.  Of  course, 
with  Mack's  bathing  girls  a  historic  institu- 
tion, Mr.  Sennett  couldn't  think  of  running  a 
voice  test  if  the  young  lady  wore  galoshes  and 
a  raccoon  coat.    He  just  couldn't  hear  a  thing! 
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The  world  wonders 
whether  Joan  and 
Doug  will  uphold 
the  Pickford-Fair- 
banks  tradition 

By 

Frances  Hughes 


Young  Doug  Fairbanks  and  the  bride,  Joan  Crawford,  who 

do  not  like  to  be  called  the  Crown  Prince  and  Princess  of 

Hollywood,  having  a  little  sunshine  and  privacy  on  one  of 

the  famous  California  beaches 


THEIR  home  in  the  exclusive  Brentwood  Heights  district 
is  called  "El  Jodo,"  a  contraction  of  Joan  and  Dodo 
(Doug's  pet  name). 
The  luxurious  palace  that  houses  Queen  Mary  Pick- 
ford  and  King  Douglas  Fairbanks  is  known  the  world  over  as 
"Pickfair." 

Does  that  mean  that  Joan  and  Doug  have  attempted  to  up- 
hold the  Pickford-Fairbanks  tradition?  Does  that  mean  that 
an  ex -chorus  girl  thinks  herself  capable  of  entertaining  royalty, 
being  the  charming  mistress  of  a  well-appointed  home,  and 
otherwise  conducting  herself  as  befits  the  second  generation  of 
the  royal  family? 

Not  much! 

"We'll  build  up  our  own  tradition,"  say  Joan  and  Doug  in 
unison. 

"And  some  day,"  adds  Doug,  "we'll  not  be  pointed  out  as 
Douglas  Fairbanks'  children.  He'll  be  known  as  the  father  of 
Joan  and  Doug!" 

Joan  Crawford,  once  Lucille  Le  Seur  of  the  Winter  Garden 
Roof,  once  Billie  Cassin,  who  worked  her  way  through  a  Kansas 
City  school  by  waiting  on  tables,  has  become  Mrs.  Douglas 
Fairbanks,  Jn,  and  Mrs.  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  says  emphatically, 
"I  wish  his  name  were  Smith  or  Jones  or  Brown — anything 
but  Fairbanks!" 

IT'S  always  been  a  pet  theory  of  mine  that,  Shakespeare  to 
the  contrary,  there  is  much  in  a  name  and  that  Juliet  wouldn't 
have  loved  her  balcony  hero  half  so  well  had  he  been  called  Joe 
Doakes  instead  of  Romeo  Montague. 

Joan's  love  for  Doug  is  constant,  but  it  would  be  easier  for 
her   if   he   were   not   of   the   house   of   Fairbanks. 

"  I'm  sick  of  this  royal  family  stuff.  Certainly  I  was  a  chorus 
girl.    But  I  didn't  stay  one  all  my  life,  did  I?" 

The  tongues  of  the  gossips  wagged  before  and  after  the  mar- 
riage. Not  long  ago  at  a  party  when  Joan  refused  a  cocktail  she 
overheard  a  girl  say,  "How  grand  she  is!  Now  that  she's  Mrs. 
Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  she  couldn't  be  caught  with  a  drink  in 
her  hand.  Why,  I  remember  when  she  used  to  get  blind,  staring 
cock-eyed." 


I've  known  Joan  Crawford  intimately  for  four  years.  I've 
shared  her  confidences  and  the  hospitality  of  her  home.  I've 
seen  her  in  the  throes  of  despair  and  on  the  gayest  parties. 
And  I  have  never  known  her  to  drink  anything  stronger  than 
soda  pop ! 

The  pattern  of  Joan's  life  has  changed.  There's  no  doubt 
about  that.  The  wild  child  with  a  restless,  groping  soul  and  an 
ever-questioning,  never-answered  intelligence,  who  won  danc- 
ing cups  at  JNIontmartre  and  Cocoanut  Grove,  who  spent  her 
money  as  freely  as  her  affections,  has  become  a  poised  young 
matron.  But  it  isn't  because  she  married  Douglas  Fairbanks, 
Jr.    It's  because  she  married  the  man  she  loves. 

It  is  true  that  she  has  left  the  over-done,  exotic  apartments 
to  manage  a  tasteful,  beautiful  home  in  Brentwood. 

SHE  has  never  had  a  real  home  before.  That  house  is  the  end 
of  the  dream  of  a  little  girl  who  stored  her  treasures  in  a  tiny 
room  in  the  back  of  a  laundry  and  later  moved  them  to  a  hall 
bedroom  above  the  scream  ol  New  York  traflic.  In  "  El  Jodo" 
the  silver  is  of  the  finest.  Long  creme-colored  tapers  grow  out 
of  antique  candle  sticks  (a  wedding  gift  from  Billy  Haines).  The 
table  glows  with  lace  and  beautiful  linen.  It  is  Joan's  home, 
a  home  for  which  she  would  not  have  had  the  taste  two  years 
ago,  before  she  met  the  man  she  loves. 

Even  this,  the  end  of  the  dream,  is  ammunition  for  the  gos- 
sips. "I  remember  Joan,"  they  say,  "before  she  was  Mrs.  Fair- 
banks, when  she  didn't  need  four  servants." 

All  of  her  mental  and  spiritual  growth  has  been  blamed  on 
the  tradition. 

But  it  isn't  the  tradition.  It  is  Doug  himself  who  has  changed 
her. 

Doug,  Jr.,  has  been  criticised  for  his  hand  in  bringing  Joan 
up  the  way  she  should  go,  but  every  book  he  has  asked  her  to 
read,  every  art  exhibit  he  has  taken  her  to,  every  concert  he  has 
brought  her,  has  made  her  a  more  delightful  person. 

In  a  sense  he  has  done  for  Joan  what  his  father  did  for  :Mary 
Pickford,  yet  the  ideals  of  father  and  son  are  dift'erent.  Doug, 
Sr.,  is  a  doer;  young  Doug,  a  dreamer. 

Slight  as  they  are  in  frame,  there    [  please  turn  to  page  96] 
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A    short   story   that    is 
based  on  a  real  life  epi- 
sode in  the  Talkies 


Meet  Mr.  Jack  Delancey,  the  three 
dollar  a  night  sheik,  who  wears  tan 
brogans  under  his  Arabian  nightgown 

A  MOON  of  dull  gold  hung  like  a  spotlight  in  the  sky. 
Silhouetted  against  it  was  a  figure  in  a  long  white 
burnoose,  walking  with  slow,  stately  tread  across  the 
narrow  stone  parapet.  Now  and  then  he  paused  and 
faced  the  East.  He  might  have  been  murmuring  a  prayer  to 
Allah — while  his  caravans  rested. 

But  the  prayer  would  have  been  a  crossword  puzzle  to 
Allah,  and  could  those  below  have  heard  it,  their  illusion  of 
desert  skies  and  Songs  of  Araby  would  have  been  quickly 
shattered. 

"  Gosh,  it's  cold  up  here, "  the  sheik  was  saying  to  his  shadow. 
"Tomorrow  night  I'll  keep  my  coat  on  under  this  damned 
nightgown.  It's  enough  to  put  a  guy  to  sleep,  jogging  along 
at  this  snail's  pace.  VVonder  how  many  miles  I'll  cover  in  an 
evening?"  The  tan  brogues  beneath  the  while  burnoose  paced 
off  another  fifteen  steps,  then  paused  to  face  the  East. 

The  long  milky  fingers  of  a  battery  of  searchlights  combed 
the  evening  sky,  telling  the  world  that  Jed  Neuman,  Holly- 
wood's master  showman,  was  launching  another  screen  epic. 

As  the  sheik  made  the  return  trip  across  the  parapet,  in  the 
golden  glow  of  the  prop  moon,  he  was  thinking:  "Showmanship, 
huh?  Say,  I'll  bet  half  those  saps  down  there  don't  even  see 
me.  They've  got  their  eyes  peeled  for  the  stars."' 

He  risked  a  glance  toward  the  street  below.  It  was  glutted 
with  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  shiny  limousines.  Blue-coated 
officers  were  trying  to  keep  the  milling  crowd  back  of  the 
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ropes,  which  formed  a  lane  leading  to  the  entrance  of  the 
theater.  As  he  reached  the  far  end  of  the  parapet  he  caught 
the  voice  of  the  radio  announcer,  broadcasting  the  arrival  of 
the  Great  and  the  Near-Great  of  filmdom. 

"Miss  Florentine  Duval  and  party  are  now  arriving.  Miss 
Duval  is  wearing  an  ermine  evening  wrap  over  a  gown  of 
peach-colored  velvet.  WiU  you  step  up  to  the  microphone, 
Miss  Duval,  and  say  a  word  to  your  radio  friends?  " 

"Hello  everybody,"  came  the  throaty  voice  of  the  popular 
screen  star.  "It's  certainly  a  big  night  at  the  Algeria.  Wish 
you  were  here. " 

ENTHUSI.\STIC  applause  from  the  sidelines  as  Miss  Duval 
and  party  continued  their  triumphal  entrance. 

"Yeah,  and  some  day  those  same  yokels'U  be  paying  five 
bucks  a  throw  to  see  Mr.  Jack  Delancey  and  party  arriving,'' 
the  erstwhile  sheik  promised  his  shadow.  "  And  Mr.  Delancey '11 
be  wearing  his  soup  and  fish  with  a  gardenia  in  the  buttonhole 
and  a  silk  topper. " 

Mr.  Delancey,  it  will  be  gathered,  called  himself  an  actor. 
Due  to  the  poor  eyesight  of  the  makers  of  pictures,  however, 
he  had  been  more  recently  engaged  as 'a  demonstrator  of  razor 
blades,  a  feeder  for  a  small  time  vaudeville  star,  a  soda  jerker 
and  a  crystal  gazer  in  the  window  of  a  large  Oriental  store. 

It  was  here  the  manager  of  the  Algeria  had  seen  him  and 
offered  him  three  dollars  an  evening  to  patrol  the  roof  of  the 
new  theater  in  his  sheik  regalia.  Mr.  Delancey  considered  it  a 
genuine  tribute  to  his  makeup  ability  that  the  shrewd  manager 
had  believed  him  to  be  the  real  thing.  Rather  than  risk  dis- 
illusioning him,  he  had  arrived  at  the  theater  that  first  night 
in  costume  and  makeup.  Once  the  job  was  cinched,  he  told 
Iiimself,  he  would  make  up  backstage  with  the  rest  of  the 
actors. 

And  it  was  backstage,  a  week  later,  that  he  met  Billie,  the 
little  Blue  Streak  Blues  Singer.  He  had  come  down  off  the 
roof  five  minutes  early  and  had  caught  part  of  her  act.  He 
had  seen  her  in  the  wings  before  and  had  smiled  at  her.  She 
had  not  bothered  to  return  the  smile.  That  had  piqued  him. 
When  Jack  Delancey  smiled  at  a  girl  she  usually  smiled  back. 
As  he  watched  her  go  into  a  hot  tap  dance  he  concluded  that 
she  was  a  swell  little  number.  Not  exactly  pretty — but  cute. 
He  liked  them  cute.  He  liked  her  straight,  black,  shiny  bob 
and  the  way  she  used  those  naughty  eyes.  She  had  the  cutest 
knees  he  had  ever  seen.  They  were  like  little  round,  dimpled 
faces. 

He  watched  her  take  a  couple  of  "bows"  and  when  she  ran 
offstage  he  managed  to  be  standing  directly  in  her  path. 

"You're  certainly  there,  baby,"  he  said  audaciously. 

"  Tell  that  to  the  manager, "  was  her  cool  retort.  "  He  might 
give  me  another  week. "  She  started  to  push  past  him.  Then 
her  eyes  fell  on  the  white  burnoose  hanging  over  his  arm. 
"Well,  if  it  isn't  the  sheik  himself."  Her  red  mouth  widened 
in  a  smile. 

"Jack  Delancey's  the  name,"  he  grinned.  "I've  been  watch- 
ing 3'our  act.    You're  pretty  good." 

"Yeah?"  The  naughty  eyes  looked  up  at  him  through 
heavily  mascaraed  lashes.     "Thanks  for  the  good  news." 


Sheiks  Go  JVrong 


By  Grace  Mack 


"  How  about  putting  on  the  feed  bag  after  the  show?" 

She  gave  him  a  swift  appraisal.  Something  about  his  boyish 
grin  caused  her  to  decide  that  he  was  just  a  harmless  kid  who 
was  trying  to  be  friendly  instead  of  fresh. 

" O.  K.,"  she  agreed.     "If  you  want  to  wait  while  I  change." 

"Sure.     I'll  stick  around." 

He  was  waiting  for  her  at  the  stage  door  when  she  came  out. 
She  looked  different  in  her  street  clothes.  But  that  was  not 
surprising  since  the  costume  for  her  act  consisted  of  a  very 
abbreviated  pair  of  black  lace  shorts  and  a  little  lace  thing 
which  passed  for  a  brassiere. 

They  walked  down  the  Boulevard,  now  almost  deserted, 
and  though  he  had  less  than  two  dollars  in  his  pocket,  he 
optimisticallv  piloted  her  into  a  popular  all  night  cafe. 
Before  Billie  could  even  look  at  the  menu  he  had  sold  her  the 
idea  of  ordering  a  cheese  sandwich  on  rye  and  some  coffee. 

,  Billie  listened  while  he  talked  about  Jack  Delancey  and  how 
good  he  was. 

"Well,  what's  a  big  time  boy  like  you  doing  in  a  small  time 
job?"  she  finally  had  an  opportunity  to  ask.  "That  roof 
marathon  won't  get  you  anywhere.  Vou  ought  to  be  in  the 
movies,  I'd  say." 

HE  had  already  catalogued  her  as  a  smart  girl  but   that 
last  remark  proved  it. 

"You've  said  it,  baby.  All  I  need  is  a  director  to  agree  with 
you  and  it'll  be  unanimous." 

"What's  to  keep  a  bright  boy  like  you  from  finding  one?" 

"Well,  you  see  you've  gotta  have  influence  to  get  in  these 
davs,"  he  alibied. 

'■Ihirsc  fcalliers!  If  you're  as  good  as  you  say  you  are  you 
don't  need  influence." 

"  I  kinda  thought  somebody  might  see  me  doing  that  sheik 
stuff  on  the  roof — " 

"Don't  kid  yourself.    Sheiks  went  out  with  mammy  songs." 

"  JVlavbe  you're  right  at  that,"  he  shrugged.  "But  I'U  get  a 
break  one  of  these  days.  Somebody'U  discover  me.  Sure  to," 
he  added  with  conviction. 

Billie  studied  him  thoughtfully  for  a  moment. 

"Say,  you  know  what  you  ought  to  do?"  she  asked.  "The 
same  kind  of  stuff  that  Bill  Haines  does." 

"  T/hil  Smart  .•\lec!"  he  said  contemptuously. 

She  smiled.  "  Somebody  ought  to  give  him  a  mirror  so  he 
could  take  a  look  at  himself,"  ran  her  thought,  "and  one  of 
those  sound  things  so  he  could  hear  himself." 

Still,  absurdly  enough,  she  found  herself  liking  him.  He  was 
good  looking  in  spite  of  his  trick  clothes  with  their  padded 
shoulders  and  pinched  waistline.  Something  feminine  in  her 
recognized  the  appeal  of  his  smile  and  the  clearness  of  his  eyes. 
He  was  just  a  cocksure  kid.  A  few  hard  bumps  would  cure 
that. 

"  Have  you  done  any  picture  work  at  all?"  she  asked. 

"Sure.  I  was  the  tenderfoot  guy  that  fell  off  a  horse  in  a 
Ken  Maynard  picture.  And  I  danced  with  Clara  Bow  once  in  a 
dance  hall  scene.  But  I  guess  I  was  too  good,"  he  said  im- 
portantlv.  "When  I  saw  the  picture  they  had  cut  my  stuff 
out." 

Billie  finished  the  sandwich  and  lighted  a  cigarette.  He  was 
like  a  small  boy,  talking  big.  But  she  remembered  times  when 
she  had  talked  big  herself,  to  bolster  up  her  sagging  spirits. 

Perhaps  it  was  a  maternal  comple.x  which  she  did  not  even 
know  she  possessed  which  gave  her  the  sudden  impulse  to 
render  first  aid  to  this  boy  who  pretended  to  be  so  sure  of  him- 
self.  "Listen.   I've  got  a  friend  over 
at  Paradox.    His  name's  Bernstein 

and  he's  got  a  lot  of  say-so  over  And    here    is    Billie    O'Neil, 

there.     He  told  me  the  other  day  known  to  a  few  small  bill- 

thev  wanted  somebody  to  play  op-  boards    as    The    Little    Blue 

pos'ite  Odette  Dayne— "  Streak  Blues  Singer 


"But  I  guess  they'd  want  some  guy  with  a  name." 

"No,  that's  just  the  point.  They  figure  she's  got  a  big 
enough  name  to  carry  the  picture.  Of  course,"  she  added, 
"they'd  want  somebody  who  could  act  a  little  bit." 

"Well,  say—"  he  bristled. 

"  I'U  give  you  a  letter  to  Bernstein  if  you  like.  You  never  can 
tell.  It  might  get  you  a  break.  He's  out  of  town  right  now  or 
I'd  introduce  you  personally." 

"  Gee — gosh — that's  great." 

They  walked  home  along  a  street  bordered  with  pepper  trees. 
The  moon  shining  through  the  lacy  branches  made  fantastic 
patterns  across  the  walk  and  the  air  was  filled  with  the  delicate 
fragrance  of  orange  blossoms.  When  they  reached  her  door, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  he  started  to  kiss  her  goodnight.  Billie 
would  have  none  of  it.-  [  please  turn  to  page  110] 
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pull  pace  &  Profile 
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If  you  don't  think  the  camera  is  trickier  than 
a  boarding  house  card  shark,  look  at  these! 
At  the  left  is  a  hard-boiled,  smart  alecky 
master  of  ceremonies.  At  the  right,  a  soft- 
eyed,  wistful  college  boy.  Believe  it  or  not, 
they're  both  Buddy  Rogers! 
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See  this  beautiful  but  wise  woman  of  the 
world,  looking  very  much  like  Elsie  Fer- 
guson, with  her  chiselled  loveliness  and 
her  perfect  poise 
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This  shy  young  sorority  sister  is  the  same 
girl,  tricked  by  the  camera — Catherine 
Dale  Owen,  Jack  Gilbert's  leading  woman 
in  his  new  film! 
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^/l/illion 

A  remarkable  and  true 
story  of  a  man  whom 
Hollywood  couldn't  buy 

By  Herbert  Howe 


THEY  offered  Leslie  Fenton  a  million  dollars,  and  he  ihrew 
it  away. 

They  led  him  up  the  golden  mountain  and  showed  him 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world  that  could  be  his,  and  Leslie  Fenton 
laughed  it  off. 

Hollywood  calls  him  mad.     Producers  say  that  the  young 
actor  who  cussed  into  fame  as  the  free-speaking  young  Lieu- 
tenant- Moore  in  "What 
Price  Glory"  has  gone 
ha\wire. 

But  Fenton    just 

laughs.   He'd  rather  be 

thought  haywire  than 

worry    his    life    away 

over  check-signing  and 

the  state  of  his 

balance  at  the  First 

National  Trust 

and  Savings. 

A  hit  in  a  half 
dozen    films,    he's 


There's  pride  and  spirit  in  this  face!    It's  that 

of  Leslie  Fenton,  the  clever  young  actor  who 

turned    down   rich    contracts   and    sailed    far 

away  to  save  his  soul 

shipped  on  an  Italian  tramp  steamer  that  is  now  butting  her 
way  through  the  golden  seas  to  the  island  of  IMajorca.  And 
I've  a  date  to  crack  a  bottle  of  laughing  Spanish  wine  with  the 
happy  Hollywood  madman  a  year  from  today.  Les  Fenton — 
who  laughed  away  a  million  dollars  and  is  sailing  six  thousand 
miles  for  the  privilege  of  being  himself. 

He  loves,  he  fights  and  now  he  runs  away.  He  climbs  in 
windows  when  ladies  smile  and  he's  had  his  nose  broken  four 
times.    lie's  Irish. 

AS  genealogist,  I  trace  Leslie  Fenton  to  the  doors  of  JMessrs. 
Byron,  D'Artagnan,  Villon,  Cellini  and  fellow  racketeers. 
He's  the  character  our  romantic  actors  play  but  aren't. 

Romance  was  not  dead  until  Lei  sailed  away.  He's  on  the 
high  seas  now  and  so  I  can  betray  him  boldly. 

I  recall  a  scene  in  my  apartment  house  without  benefit  of 
cameras:  Les  backing  into  the  lobby,  circling  a  piano  and  hurl- 
ing a  chair  at  a  bellowing  gent,  while  down  the  hail  a  fair  one 
wept.  He  swears  he  climbed  in  the  wrong  window  and  evi- 
dently he  did,  but  the  lady  wept  and  wept. 

Yuu  recall  Leslie  Fenton  as  the  young  lieutenant  who  goes 
mad  in  "What  Price  Glory"  and  blas- 
phemes to  the  high  heavens. 

"And  I've  been  going  mad  ever  since," 
said  Les  over  a  farewell  lunch  in  Henry's. 
"Producers  only  see  me  as  mad." 

Producers,  for  once,  are  right:  Les  is 
romantically,  gallantly  mad.  When  he 
recently  rejected  a  contract  that  would 
bring  him  close  to  a  million  ducats  the 
producers  were  confirmed  in  their  opinion. 
There  was  nothing  mad  about  their 
offer.  It  was  ehcited  by  epistolary  ton- 
nage from  [please  turn  to  page  114] 


His  first  great  role.  Leslie  Fenton 
as  the  tender,  sensitive  Lieut. 
Moore  in  "What  Price  Glory," 
writing  in  his  diary  after  his  first 
tragic  battle 
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A  backward  glance  at  the 
deserted,  romantic  dream 
workshops  of  the  Holly- 
wood that  was  and  the  stars 
that  were 


DOTTING  HoUywood  here  and  there, 
they  stand  today — the  ghostly  stu- 
dios of  other  times. 

Some  of  them  are  stUl  faintly  alive. 
Most  are  dead  and  almost  forgotten.  In  a 
year,  at  the  longest,  all  will  be  gone.  On  every 
rubbish-cluttered  lot  is  some  monument,  some 
memorial  to  the  great  men  and  women  of 
pictures'  more  spacious  and  romantic  days. 

It  scarcely  seems  possible,  even  to  those  who 
remember,  that  only  a  few  years  ago  these 
deserted  studios  were  gay  and  busy,  peopled 
'with  happy-go-lucky  humans. 

Pictures  in  those  days  were  not  so  much  a 
business.  It  was  romance,  and  glorious 
dreams  were  being  woven  for  all  the  world — 
dreams  that  left  Hollywood  in  two-reel  cans 
and  occasionally  as  a  super  feature  of  five! 


Rescued  from  ruin,  this  pictur- 
esque structure  is  now  a  private 
home  in  Beverly  Hills.  It  was 
moved  from  Culver  City  where  it 
had  been  the  general  offices  of 
Irvin  Willat,  Billie  Dove's  pro- 
ducer husband 

Remember  the  heydey  of  Bill 
Hart  Westerns,  of  Bessie  Barri- 
scale,  Glaum  and  Dalton?  This 
little  church  and  the  film  vault 
built  into  the  Malabu  hillside  are 
all  that  remain  of  the  magic  city 
of  Inceville 

Heartbreak  Studio,  they  call  it. 
It  was  once  used  by  such  pro- 
ducers as  Garson,  Selig  and  Mar- 
shall Neilan.  And  on  the  adjoin- 
ing lot  "The  Adventures  of 
Kathlyn"  made  serial  motion 
picture  history 
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That  was  yesterday.  Now  the  old  Hollywood  land- 
marks are  going,  and  there  is  little  today  to  suggest 
the  Hollywood  that  was. 

In  the  da\'s  of  '49  California  saw  another  gold 
rush.  Towns  sprang  up  like  mushrooms.  Nowa- 
days, traveling  through  the  Sierras,  one  comes  sud- 
denly on  these  deserted  ghost  cities.  They  are 
isolated  and  alone,  brooding  over  their  turbulent 
yesterdays. 

But  aren't  they  more  pathetic — the  ghost  studios 
of  Hollywood?  They  stand  forgotten  and  forlorn  in 
the  heart  of  a  great  city,  their  purpose  served,  their 
death  knell  sounded.  Thousands  pass  by  unheeding, 
or  perhaps  with  a  casual,  curious  glance  at  the  ugly 
eyesores. 

There  is  not  a  trace  left  now  of  the  old  Lasky  studio 
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Studios  of 
Yesterday 


By 

Marquis  Busby 


P  hot  ogr  af h  s    by 
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The  old  Metro  studio. 
Neglected  now,  but 
haunted  by  glorious 
memories  of  Valentino  in 
Ingram's  "Four  Horse- 
men"; of  June  Mathis, 
brilliant  scenarist,  and 
of  lovely  Barbara  LaMarr 

The  door  that  welcomed  Mabel 
Normand  to  Mack  Sennett's 
world  of  beach  peaches.  Key- 
stone cops  and  custard  pies — 
those  pies  that  "talked"  even 
in  the  old,  silent  days 
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which  stood  on  Vine  and  Sunset  in  Hollywood,  once  the 
proudest  studio  in  the  land,  and  the  site  where  Jesse  Lasky, 
Cecil  B.  De  Mille  and  Dustin  Farnum  made  history  with 
"The  Squaw  Man." 

At  the  Lasky  gates  the  crowds  used  to  gather  for  fleeting 
glimpses  of  Mary  Miles  Minter,  Wallace  Reid,  Valentino, 
Marguerite  Clarke,  Robert  Warwick,  Ethel  Clayton,  Ros 
coe  Arbuckle  and  William  S.  Hart.  Glamorous,  never-to- 
be-forgotten  names.  In  this  day  when  Hollywood  is  again 
crowded  with  stage  people,  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that 
at  this  old  studio  worked  Irene  Castle,  Elsie  Ferguson, 
Alice  Brady,  Madge  Kennedy  and  Billie  Burke. 

ALL  that  was  spared  of  that  studio  is  the  barn,  stand- 
ing on  the  same  vacant  lot  when  Lasky  leased  it  years 
ago.  That  barn  became  executive  offices,  and  the  stables 
were  dressing  rooms.  When  the  studio  moved  to  its  new 
home,  the  magnificently  reconstructed  Brunton  studios, 
the  old  barn  went  along! 

Outmoded  street  cars,  as  grotesque  as  a  tintype,  are  left 
to  the  mercy  of  the  sun  and  rain  where  once  stood  the 
rambling  studio  where  Mary  Pickford  and  Owen  Moore 
used  to  make  pictures  in  the  earlier  days  of  California  pro- 
duction. 

Griffith  directed  here  long  before  he  dreamed  of  "The 
Birth  of  a  Nation."  Later,  in  this  same  studio,  Katherine 
MacDonald  rose  to  fame  as  the  American  Beauty. 

Edendale,  a  residential  community  in  Los  Angeles,  was 
the  Hollywood  of  years  past.  Important  studios  were 
there  then.  They're  still  standing.  Edendale  is  a  pleasant 
place  with  its  rolling  hills  and  little  valleys.  Here  was  the 
Mack  Sennett  studio  where  Keystone  comedies  were  made; 

AS 


Through 
this  grand 
old  ga  te 
walked 
Kathlyn 
Williams, 
in  the 
golden  days 
when  she  was 
making  "The 
Adventures  of 
Kathlyn."  The 
old  Selig  Studio, 
mates  —  now 
used  as  a  zoo  for 
elderly  and 
lonely  lions 
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it  looked  ghost-ridden.  And  a  world  once  laughed  at  its  prod- 
ucts! Somehow,  the  old  Sennett  is  the  most  tragic  of  deserted 
studios,  because  a  comedy  ghost  is  more  tragic  than  any  other 
kind. 

GLORIA,  never  dreaming  that  she  would  one  day  become  a 
Marquise,  lived  in  a  humble  dwelling  across  the  street. 
In  private  life  she  was  Mrs.  Wallace  Beery. 

She  was  a  quiet  girl,  a  bit  apart  from  the  others  who  were  not 
married. 

Louise  Fazenda  was  earning  forty  dollars  a  week.  Some  of 
the  other  girls  received  less.  Strangely  enough,  although  it  was 
the  bathing  girls  that  made  Mack  Sennett  a  household  name, 
they  were  not  highly  paid.  The  male  stars,  however,  made 
what  seemed  a  great  deal  of  money  in  those  days. 

Through  the  now  sagging  gates  these  now  famous  players 
used  to  leave  on  location  trips  to  Venice  and  Santa  Monica. 
They  sat  in  the  back  of  the  disreputable  studio  car  with  Pepper, 
the  cat,  Teddy,  the  great  Dane,  and  the  famous  Sennett  baby. 
Piled  atop  all  of  them  were  numerous  dummies. 

All  of  the  contract  players  reported  at  the  studio  every  day 

whether    they    were   working   or   not.     Scenarios   were 

written  on  the  cuff  as  the  picture  progressed.     An  actor 

might  be  needed  for  a  scene  at  any  time.    Gloria  couldn't 

be  located  one  night  so  Marie  Prevost  doubled  for  her. 

Mabel  Normand  had  the  grandest  dressing  room  on  the 

lot.  She  had  a  whole  room  to  herself.  Mabel 

of  the  joyous  spirit,  beloved  by  everyone 

who  knew  her.    Now  she  is  fighting  for  her 

life,  clima.xing  a  career  of  tragedy. 

Raymond  Hatton,  Wallace  Beery,  Char-' 
lie  Murray,  Ben  Turpin  and  Bert  Roach 
could  also  tell  tales  of  the  old  studio. 


ACROSS  from  Sennett's  is  one  of  the 
heartbreak  studios  of  the  industry.  It 
is  the  down-at-the-heels,  but  still  pictur- 
esque place  where  productions  were  made 
at  different  periods  by  Selig,  Garson,  and 
Marshall  Neilan. 

With  its  Spanish  architecture,  ivy  clad 
walls  and  graceful  palms  no  other  studio 
could  equal  it  for  charm.  There  is  a  swim- 
ming pool  and  pretty  dressing  room 
bungalows. 

Between  this  studio  and  the  historic  lot 
adjoining  the  present  Selig  zoo  was  made 
"The  Adventures  of  Kathlyn,"  the  serial 
that  made  Kathlx'n  Williams  famous. 

It  was  a  picture,  too,  that  introduced 
many    new    elements    into    the    business. 

Stock  shots  of     [  PLE.-^SE  TURN  TO  PAGE  99  ] 


where  memories  of  Charles  Chaplin,  Ford 
Sterling,  Mack  Swain  and  Mabel  Normand 
linger.  And  the  bathing  girls  that  grew  up 
to  be  stars.  Gloria  Swanson,  Phyllis  Haver, 
Marie  Prevost  and  Louise  Fazenda.  Harriet 
Hammond,  one  of  the  loveliest  of  them 
all,  married  and  left  the  screen.  Mary 
Thurman  is  dead.  Two  years  ago  Sennett 
completed  "The  Goodbye  Kiss"  at  the 
old  stand  and  departed  for  his  new  studio 
in  San  Fernando  Valley. 

The  other  day  I  happened  to  drive  past 
old  Sennett's.  Neighborhood  youngsters 
had  amused  themselves  by  tossing  rocks 
through  the  windows.  A  cat  which  had 
chosen  an  inauspicious  time  to  cross  the 
thoroughfare  had  been  left  unceremo- 
niously in  front  of  the  main  entrance.  Dingy 
walls  and  faded  ragged  awnings,  flapping 
dismally  in  the  breeze.     Even  by  daylight 


This  is  the  studio  where  Louis 
B.  Mayer  lived  and  labored  in 
the  films  before  he  became  the 
big  mogul  at  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer.  Now  it  is  a  deserted 
village 
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nother  Hollywood 
Racket 


Regis  Toomey 
used  it  playing 
tennis  with 
Roland  West's 
assistant 


SOME  day  one  of  the  smart 
boys  is  going  to  write  a  play 
about  Hollywood.  It  will  be 
patterned  along  the  lines  of 
"White  Cargo"  and  will  describe  in 
minute  details  what  happens  to 
young  stage  stars  who  come  out 
with  ideals  all  mixed  up  with  the 
grease  paint. 

The  storv  mav  or  mav  not  end 
like  "White  Cargo."  The  legit 
boys  may  be  able  to  resist  the 
strange  influence  of  the  Gold  Coast. 
They  may  be  able  to  keep  outside 
interests.    Maybe.    And  maybe  not. 

Regis  Toomey  is  one  of  those  who  thinks 
he  will  be  ablelto  cast  aside  the  glamour 
and  the  all-enveloping  atmosphere  of  the 
pictures.  Certainly  his  foundation  is  secure 
enough.  Certainly  he  has  more  than  a 
small-town  background  with  Hollywood 
success  the  ultimate  end  of  existence. 

He's  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh.  A  Sigma  Chi.  A  good  runner 
and  all  'round  track  man.  A  member  of 
the  Cap  and  Gown  Club.  A  business  fail- 
ure with  a  flare  for  acting.  And  the  hus- 
band of  an  adoring  wife,  named  Kathryn 
Scott,  a  producer  of  chorus  numbers,  whom 
he  met  in  London. 

REGIS  TOOMEY  has  seen  and  read  and 
thought.  And,  at  the  moment  with  a 
snug  little  house  tucked  away  in  Laurel  Can- 
yon and  his  wife  tucked  away  in  it,  he  has 
taken  a  vow  to  keep  on  reading  and  seeing 
and  thinking.  He  is  still  somewhat  startled 
at  the  success  which  now  surrounds  him. 

It  all  began  in  London  after  he  had 
finished  a  couple  of  seasons  on  the  stage, 
when,  at  a  farewell  dinner,  a  friend  said 
gayly ,  "  When  you  get  to  Los  Angeles,  look 
up  Eddie  Belasco  and  give  him  my  regards." 

It  was  Toomey's  intention  simply  to  visit 
his  family  in  Los  Angeles,  proudly  show 
them  his  new  wife  and  go  back  to  New 
York  and  the  stage.  In  the  meantime  he 
looked  up  Eddie  Belasco  and,  instead  of 
simply  saying  "Hello,"  Belasco  added, 
"  Sign  here."  He  played  a  successful  season 
in  "  Hit  the  Deck"  and  decided  to  stay  in 
CaUfornia  if  he  could  find  a  job. 


By 

Katherine 
Albert 


And  here  is  where  tennis  and 
fate  stepped  in.  He  had  had  the 
usual  amount  of  very  bad  screen 
tests  that  every  actor  has,  but  he 
had  made  a  good  friend  in  Thorn- 
ton Freeland,  who  is  Roland 
West's  assistant.  He  and  Free- 
land  and  Mrs.  Roland  West 
(Jewel  Carmen)  played  tennis  to- 
gether. West  could  not  be 
dragged  into  the  game.  He  was 
just  plunging  into  the  vigorous 
business  of  assembling  a  cast  for 
".\libi." 

One  night  over  the  dinner  table 
he  remarked  that  he  was  having  a 
tough  time  finding  a  boy  to  play 
Danny.  Chester  Morris  had 
already  been  cast  as  Chick. 

"I  know  just  the  lad,"  said 
Mrs.  Roland  West.    "A  kid  who 

sometimes  plays  tennis  with  me." 

But  apparently  West  did  not  give  his 

wife  credit  as  a  good  casting  director.    He 

forgot  about  it  at  once. 

IN  the  meantime  Freeland  had  the  same 
idea  about  Regis  and  Danny.  "But,"  he 
explained,  "I  couldn't  say  anything  to  Mr. 
West.  He'd  think  I  was  trying  to  plug  a 
friend  of  mine,  and  he  hates  that.  There's 
got  to  be  another  way." 

So  Toomey  got  a  manager  and,  through 
him,  had  his  first  interview  with  West.  The 
manager  and  West  first  considered  him  for 
the  role  of  Tommy  Glcnnon,  which  was 
really  played  by  Pat  O'Malley.  So  late 
that  night  they  made  a  test.  Freeland  took 
the  test  and  did  it  as  carefully  as  if  it  were 
his  own  picture  he  was  directing.  When  he , 
had  finished  with  Regis  as  Tommy,  he  in- 
sisted that  he  change  make-up  and  do  a 
test  for  Danny. 

West  saw  the  test.  He  knew  it  was  good, 
but  still  he  was  not  convinced.  Toomey 
learned  the  script  as  if  he  had  written  it  and 
appeared  every  afternoon  for  three  days  in 
West's  office  to  act  out  bits  of  the  role  for 
him.  Every  scene  was  done  in  the  director's 
office  until  West  saw  that  there  was  only 
one  man  for  the  part. 

[  PLEASE  TURN  TO  PAGE  119  ] 

Above,  Regis  Toomey  flashing  that  old 
wistful  Toomey  smile  that  helped  him 
click  as  the  young  copper  in  "Alibi." 
Below,  a  scene  with  Irma  Harrison 
from  that  film 
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Nobody  in  Hollywood  believed  it  would  ever  happen,  tut 
Lydell  Peck,  a  young  San  Francisco  lawyer,  and  Janet  Gaynor 
were  married  September  11.  These  Frisco  barristers  get  their 
women  like  the  Northwest  Mounted  get  their  men!  Charlie 
Farrell  and  Virginia  Valli  next? 


Joe!  Hurry  up!    Stop  the  press! 

Patsy  Ruth  Miller  is  wed! 
Hollywood's  most  engaged  gal 

Now  to  the  gossip  is  dead! 

Good  for  a  story  a  montli. 

Patsy  is  now  under  glass. 
And  Cal,  who  depended  on  her, 

Soon  will  be  back  selling  gas! 

GLORIA  SWANSON,  after  ten  happy  and  hectic  days  in 
New  York,  stood  in  her  cabin  on  the  liner  Olympic,  sur- 
rounded b)'  friends  aboard  to  say  goodbve. 

In  the  avalanche  of  going  away  gifts  Gloria  found  one 
expensive  looking  package.  It  was  luxuriously  wrapped  and 
tied.    She  had  a  steward  open  it. 

The  box  contained  a  beautiful  laurel  wreath.  Concealed 
by  the  green  leaves  was  a  large,  musty-looking  bottle,  with 
fancy  seals.  The  label  read — "Bethlehem  Rve,  Twentv 
Years  Old." 

HUZZA!"  said  the  star.  "Just  the  time  to  drink  to  a 
happy  and  successful  voyage  for  Gloria!  Open  'er  up!" 
The  visitors  all  looked  eager. 

She  held  the  bottle  up  to  the  light,  but  no  liquid  winked 
back  at  her.  Which  was  not  odd,  because  there  was  no  liquid 
in  it. 

Hollow  laughter  from  the  crowd.  Glares  from  Gloria. 
She  didn't  even  look  at  the  card  to  iind  out  who  the  brilliant 
jokester  was.  Dry  of  tonsil  and  dull  of  eye,  Gloria's  well- 
wishers  shook  hands  and  left  the  ship. 

And  as  Gloria  sailed  away,  a  handsome  brown  bottle  might 
have  been  seen  dropping  unobtrusively  from  a  porthole 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

LON  CHANEY  seems  to  be  changing  his  tune  a  little  on 
this  talking  proposition. 

"I  never  said  I  wouldn't  make  a  talkie,"  said  Lon  not  long 
ago,  while  vacationing  for  his  health.  "I  simply  said  I  wouldn't 
until  the  apparatus  was  improved." 
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Stepin  Fetchit 
has  a  new  job, 
and  it  seems  to 
puzzle  him.  He's 
Keeper  of  the 
Seals  in  the  new 
Fox  Movietone 
film,  "Big Time." 
Here  is  one  of 
Stepin's  little 
pets  going  for  a 
fake  fish.  How 
long  can  Stepin 
fool  a  seal.' 


Which  settles  the  matter  of  the  man  of  a  thousand  faces 
and  only  one  voice. 

QHARLIE  bashful  ray,  now  a  vaudevUle  headliner, 
tells  of  the  woman  who  came  to  him  and  confided  that 
she  was  going  to  make  an  actor  out  of  her  son. 

"Why  do  you  think  he  can  qualify?"  he  asked  her. 
"Because  he  sleeps  until  noon?" 

"No,"  repUed  the  doting  mamma,  "because  he  can  go 
a  week  without  food." 

DOLORES  DEL  RIO  appears  to  have  found  more  than  a 
lot  of  admiring  fans  on  her  recent  personal  appearance  tour. 

In  Pittsburgh  toils  one  Teddy  Joyce,  a  handsome  and  popular 
master  of  ceremonies.  It  appears  that  while  Del  Rio  was 
making  the  grand  tour  she  saw  the  debonair  Mr.  Joyce  and 
succumbed  to  his  charms — to  the  horror,  no  doubt,  of  his 
adoring  flapper  fans  in  the  city  famous  for  steel  and 
millionaires. 

This  would  seem  to  leave  Mr.  Roland  Drew  rather  out  in 
the  wind.  Mr.  Drew,  who,  as  Walter  Goss,  chased  fire  wagons 
as  a  New  York  reporter,  has  had  a  case  on  Dolores  for  some 
time,  and  it  was  decidedly  mutual.  At  the  moment  Mr. 
Joyce,  the    Pittsburgh    foot-tapper    and    stick-waver,  seems 
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Apparently  Nils  Asther,  the  solitary  Swede,  has  learned  to 
go  to  Hollywood  parties  and  like  it,  for  he  and  Vivian  Duncan, 
the  pretty  half  of  the  famous  sister  act,  are  to  be  married  soon. 
When  Nils  and  Vivian  split  up.  Nils  blamed  it  on  his  anti- 
whoopeeishness 


Ruth  Harriet  Louise 


Joan  Crawford  is 
enjoying  the  foot- 
ball season,  now 
that  she  has  this 
football  suit.  She 
says  she  wears  it 
to  all  the  big 
games,  but  you 
judge! That  thing 
on  her  chest  is 
not  a  water- 
melon,  as  you 
think.  It's  a 
football 


to  have  the  whip  hand,  while  Mr.  Drew  finds  himself  directly 
behind' the  eight-ball. 

LILLIAN  GISH  is  back  in  New  York  after  a  long  stay 
abroad,  waiting  to  make  "The  Swan." 

She's  living  at  a  quiet  little  hotel  on  a  side  street — going 
to  the  theater  now  and  again  with  George  Jean  Nathan,  who 
seems  as  devoted  as  ever. 

Oddly  enough,  she  came  back  on  the  same  ship  with  her 
former  boss,  Charles  H.  Duell,  who  sues  her  for  millions  every 
now  and  then,  and  spent  most  of  the  trip  avoiding  him,  to 
hear  her   tell  it. 

Her  mother,  Mrs.  May  Gish,  is  in  London,  carefully  tended  by 
Sister  Dorothy. 

Mrs.  Gish's  health  is  a  little  improved.  She's  been  an  invalid 
now  for  some  years,  you  remember. 

DOROTHY,  by  the  way,  has  had  a  successful  voice  test 
made  in   England   and   will   appear  in   a   British   talkie, 
"Wolves." 

Funny,  but  Dorothy  has  her  best  luck  in  England. 
She  made  her  best  picture,  "Nell  Gwyn,"  over  there,  and 
the  British  public  adores  her. 
A  few  months  ago  Dorothy  told  me  that  she  was  afraid 


to  have  a  voice  test  made,  in  spite  of  her  success  on  the  stage. 
But  she  doesn't  seem  to  be  afraid  of  anything  in  London! 

PITY  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Chevalier,  unused  to  the  ways 
of  Hollywood's  most  exploited  love  birds! 
The  other  night  the  French  couple  were  guests  of  Joan 
Crawford  and  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.  Doug  took  a  look  at  the 
table.  He  found  himself  seated  ne.xt  to  Mrs.  Chevalier  in- 
stead of  Joan.  Nonchalantly  he  moved  his  place  to  be  near 
his  wife. 

The  little  French  actress  merely  shrugged  her  shoulders 
and  remarked,  ".^h,  zees  .Americans." 

■\X7ILL    Claire   Windsor   soon   be   a    relative   of   Vice- 
^  •  President  Charles   Curtis? 

If  you  can't  answer  yes  or  no,  we'll  still  remark  that  a 
heavy  romance  seems  to  be  brewing  between  Harry 
Curtis  and  the  blonde  star. 

INTEREST  in  the  Clara  Bow-Harry  Richman  thing  slowed 
down  quickly  to  a  feeble  crawl. 

Clara's  red-headed  dander  rose  when  it  was  reported  that 
sportsmen  along  the  Boul'  Hollywood  were  laying  12  to  1,  in 
American  money,  that  the  nuptials  would  never  come  off. 
Clara  didn't  mind  the  fact  so  much  as  she  did  the  notion  that 
people  were  actually  making  wagers  on  such  an  intimate 
matter  as  a  wedding. 

Then  a  bright-eyed  newspaperman  wrote  a  story  to  the 
effect  that  Mr.  Richman's  press  agent  had  approached  other 
film  stars,  prior  to  the  Bow  announcement,  on  allowing  a  story 
to  be  printed  linking  their  names  with  Harry's. 

THIS  article  even  reported  that  the  aloof  and  dignified  Garbo 
had  been  asked  about  this — which,  knowing  Garbo  and 
her  ways,  is  one  of  the  funniest  things  in  history.  Imagine  our 
calm  blonde  queen  permitting  such  a  business!  Naturally,  she 
is  reported  to  have  sent  the  press  agent  sky-hooting  out  of 
the  house  with  coat-tails  flying. 

And  still  the  odds  are  said  to  be  12  to  I.  Old  Cal  would 
give  even  higher,  and  count  it  a  sure-thing  wager. 
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Soaking  up  sun  at  Norma's  new  beach 
home.  Norma  and  Constance  Talmadge, 
Gilbert  Roland  and  Connie's  new  hus- 
band (No.  3),  Townsend  Netcher,  on  the 
front  porch  overlooking  the  old  Pacific 

THE  beauteous  Ina  Claire  is  still  finding  new  slants  on  how 
it  feels  to  be  married  to  John  Gilbert,  the  Heart  of  the 
World. 

You  remember  that  she  was  a  little  upset  when  Happy 
Jack  stole  all  the  headlines  at  the  time  of  the  wedding.  Old 
Cal  tried  to  tell  her  that  when  they  passed  through  New  York 
on  their  way  to  Europe,  she  would  get  more  than  her  share  of 
the  big  type.  But  it  wasn't  to  be.  The  reporters  spent  most 
of  their  time  badgering  Gilbert  with  questions  about  Garbo— 
which  were  about  as  tactful  and  welcome  as  so  many  cases  of 
diphtheria. 

•"pHEN  Paris!  Jack  didn't  stick  his  head  outside  the  hotel 
-L  door  without  fifty  women  leaping  at  him,  on  adoration 
bent,  and  it  seemed  to  Ina  that  she  was  just  "among  those 
present."  No  cinch  to  be  wedded  to  a  heart  interest  like  John' 
But  when  her  picture  "The  Awful  Truth"  is  shown  aU 
over  the  country,  there'll  be  a  break  for  her.  She  photographs 
like  a  million  in  gold,  and  the  picture  itself  is  grand. 

M-G-M's  latest  acquisition  is  the  New  York  Weather  IMan! 
It  was  the  night  of  the  Broadway  opening  of  "The 
HoUywood  Revue  of  1929,"  and  Times  Square  was  jammed 
with  thousands  gaping  up  at  the  famous  Living  Billboard 
above  the  .Astor  Theater. 

On  it  stood  a  score  of  pretty  chorus  girls  in  tights.  Spot- 
lights played  on  them,  and  cameras  ground.  Traffic  was  at 
a  standstill.  Led  by  a  loudspeaker,  the  young  ladies  began 
singing   the  hit  song,  "Singing  in  the  Rain." 

And  they  hadn't  finished  one  chorus  before,  upon  the  girls 
and  the  billboard  and  the  great  crowd,  a  gentle  downpour 
began    falling! 

That's  what  Cal  calls  fi.xing  it  up! 

"JT  wasn't  any  18-day  diet  that  gave  her  that  figure," 
declared  Sue  Carol  as  a  tall  sylph-like  girl  passed  us  at 


our  table  at  the  Montmartre 
with  a  Scotchman." 


"She's  been  going  around 


Hesser 


npHERE  are  a  lot  of  newcomers  in  Hollywood  these  days. 
X      Francis  X.  Bushman  and  Ethel  Clayton  are  playing' in 
"Painted  Faces"  for  Pickwick  Pictures.  ' 
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Another  happy  couple  from  the  sunkist  studios. 
Little  Marian  Nixon  and  the  new  husband,  Edward 
Hillman,  Jr.,  prettily  posed  just  before  they  sailed 
for  Europe  for  a  honeymoon.  The  studios  gave 
Marian  a  nice,  long  holiday,  and  Hillman  doesn't 
worry  about  time  off 


Monroe  Salisbur>'  is  playing  a  role  in  "The  Mississippi 
Gambler." 

Ben  Turpin  is  in  Warner  Brothers'  "Show  of  Shows  "  So 
is  Ruth  Clifford. 

.A.lice  Lake,  Conway  Tearle,  George  Walsh  and  \'era  Rey- 
nolds are  all  acting  here  and  there. 

What!    You've  heard  of  them  before? 

BACK  to  our  gold-filled  shores  swept  the  glittering  Pola 
Negri,  not  long  ago. 

But  it  was  a  different  Polish  Rose.  There  was  no  princeling 
in  her  train — she  showed  none  of  the  mingled  fear  and  hauteur 
that  hurt  her  standing  in  earlier  days. 

She  laid  herself  out  to  be  charming  and  gracious  to  the 
press  when  she  stopped  in  New  York,  and  made  a  grand  im- 
pression on  everybody. 

POL.\  just  finished  a  picture  in  England.  She  was  on  a 
short  visit  to  Hollywood  to  settle  up  the  last  of  her  affairs 
there.  She  still  distrusted  the  talkies.  She  was  going  to  make 
more  pictures  in  Europe!  .\nd  all  through  the  inter\dew  she 
was  pleasant,  sweet,  affable,  kindly,  and  the  reporters  went 
out  glowing. 

Pola's  learned  something!  She  seems  to  have  found  the 
value  o/  gentleness,  and  a  smile! 

WH.\T  a  flock  of  weddings! 
Here's  the  list  of  recent  weeks. 

Carol  Dempster,  Griffith's  slim  mystery  girl,  to  Edwin  S. 
Larsen,  investment  banker,  in  New  York.  The  couple  im- 
mediately sailed  away  on  the  Leviathan  for  an  European  honey- 
moon. 

Alarian  Ni.xon,  long  a  popular  leading  woman,  to  Edward 
Hillman,  Jr.,  of  Chicago.  Marian's  first  husband  was  Joe 
Benjamin,  the  boxer.  This  happy  couple  went  abroad  on  the 
lie  de  France. 

.\lma  Bennett,  the  dark  menace  of  many  a  picture,  to 
Harry  Spingler,  her  manager.  It  was  the  second  matrimonial 
try  for  both. 

Last  but  not  least,  Ruth  Elder,  the  flying  actress  or 
acting  flyer,  to  Walter  Camp,  son  of  the  late  king  of  foot- 
ball. Ruth  gave  her  age  as  25,  Camp  his  as  38.  It  is  Ruth's 
third  try. 

Which  means  that  Hoot  Gibson  now  rides  solo,  singing 
"Bury  me  not  on  the  lone  prair-eeee!" 

IN   September,    their  production   of   "The   Taming  of   the 
Shrew"  safely  in  the  can,  the  Royal  Fairbankses  sailed  away 
for  one  of  their  triumphal  tours  of  the  old  world. 
They're  to  be  gone  two  months. 
"It  isn't  vacation,"  said  Mary,    before   she    sailed.     "We 


Don't  get  your  Boyds  mixed,  or,  killing  two  Boyds 
with  one  photograph.  Left,  the  well  known  movie 
William  Boyd,  hero  of  many  films.  Right,  the 
William  Boyd  famous  on  the  stage,  creator  of  Ser- 
geant Ouirt  in  "What  Price  Glory."  He's  in  a  new 
film,  "The  Locked  Door" 


go  to  Europe  to  ,'tune  up.'  Now  we're  going  abroad  to  get 
ready  for  the  ne.xt  job." 

Doug  and  his  wife  spiked  the  rumors  that  they  were  going  to 
retire  right  away.  It  is  understood  they'll  get  to  work  on 
individual  starring  pictures  as  soon  as  they  get  back  to  Holly- 
wood. 

TF  you  can  bear  it,  we  can. 

Al   Boasberg   suggests   a   theme   song   for   "Jungle." 
He  calls  it  "Ain't  We  Got  Fungus !" 

JOHN  PRINGLE,  said  to  have  been  John  Gilbert's  father, 
J  died  recently  at  his  home  in  Hollywood,  while  Jack  was 
honeymooning  abroad. 

Gilbert  didn't  know  the  old  man  was  alive  until  a  very 
few  years  ago.  Then  the  elderly  Pringle,  who  was  playing  a 
bit  in  a  picture,  came  to  Gilbert's  dressing  room  and  announced 
himself. 

From  that  time  on  Jack  maintained  the  old  actor  in  a 
comfortable  cottage  in  Hollywood,  where  Pringle  lived  with 
another  and  later  wife.  Jack  made  his  last  years  comfortable — • 
free,  at  least,  from  the  necessity  of  doing  bits  in  occa- 
sional films. 

A  T  the  Writers'  Club  the  other  night  a  chap  with  a 
■^^flashlight  kept  bobbing  up  first  in  one  aisle  and  then 
another. 

"What  in  the  world  is  the  matter?"  inquired  someone. 

"Nothing,"  he  moaned.  "I'm  just  searching  for  a 
story  for  Paul  Whiteman." 

STEPIN  FETCHIT  at  last  has  become  really  famous. 
After  marrying  the  woman  of  his  choice,  Dorothy  Steven- 
son, he  was  sued  by  a  colored  girl,  Yvonne  DeDair  Butler,  for 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  because  her  expectations  were 
shattered  and  her  pride  and  reputation  hurt. 

What  is  stranger  still,  the  judge  awarded  her  a  verdict  of 
five  thousand  dollars! 

THERE  is  an  elderly  vagabond  with  a  flowing  white  beard 
who  can  be  seen  in  "The  Vagabond  King."  He  answers  to 
the  name  of  William  H.  Taylor  and  claims  to  have  been  about 
these  parts  for  101  years. 

Although  Mr.  Taylor  has  seen  a  century  roll  by  and  has  done 
a  lot  of  things  in  his  day,  this  is  the  first  movie  he's  ever  made. 
And  he's  all  for  the  talkies.  He  feels  that  he  has  found  his 
calling  at  last  and  that  100  years  is  not  too  long  to  look  for  a 
career  if,  in  the  end,  you  find  one  that  suits  you. 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  other  artists  who  have  gone  talkie, 
Mr.  Taylor  is  taking  singing  lessons  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life. 


p.  and  A. 

The  best  picture  of  Pauline  Frederick 
we've  ever  published.  Pretty  and  trim 
as  ever,  Polly  sits  on  the  steps  of  her 
beach  home,  between  pictures  at  War- 
ners.    She's    an    honor    to    the    screen 

HELENE  COSTELLO,  whose  marriage  to  young  Jack 
Regan  lasted  about  two  hours  and  a  half,  unless  we're 
wrong,  is  now  going  about  with  Lowell  Sherman,  the  former 
husband  of  Pauline  Garon. 

It's  all  very  serious.  Sherman  attended  the  funeral  of  Mrs. 
Costello — one  of  a  very  small  group  of  mourners — and  Holly- 
wood would  be  far  from  stunned  if  he  and  the  Costello  child 
made  a  match  of  it  soon. 

Pauline  is  still  a  prominent  figure  in  Hollywood  life,  lunchin;; 
at  all  the  best  places  and  being  squired  by  young  Georgo 
Baxter,  who  appears  with  Marion  Davies  in  "Marianne." 

BACK  to  the  scene  of  her  greatest  joys  and  sorrows  has  come 
Mary  Miles  INIinter,  at  least  pleasingly  plump,  rumored 
engaged  to  a  gentleman  outside  the  picture  business  and  firmly 
determined  to  stage  a  come-back. 

She  is  having  voice  and  photographic  tests  made,  and  makes 
no  bones  about  saying  that  she  is  going  to  make  another  suc- 
cessful attack  on  the  picture  fortress.  Well,  at  least  we  can 
say,  Cheerio,  Mary!    Go  to  it. 

WHO'S  home  in  Hollywood  but  the  Queen  of  Sheba  her- 
self— Betty    Blythe,    whose    pint    of    pearl    beads    and 
pleasant  smile  made  picture  history  almost  a  decade  ago. 
She's  been  in  vaudeville  most  of  the  time  since. 
Now  she's  been  taking  voice  tests  at  JM-G-M,  and  they  do 
say  she's  turned  out  well. 

T  UPE  VELEZ,  on  leaving  the  studio,  accidentally  struck 
■^a  carpenter  with  her  elbow.  She  quickly  turned  and 
threw  her  arms  around  his  neck. 

"Oh,  did  I  hurt  you,  darling?" 

The  carpenter,  realizing  that  opportunity  may  knock 
but  once,  quickly  closed  his  eyes  and  appeared  in  a  dead 
faint  whUe  Lupe  attended  him  for  the  next  few  minutes. 

IN  a  morning's  ramble  down  the  boulevard  Old  Cal  saw — 
Lupe   Velez   doing  everything   but   sitting   on   the   steering 
wheel  of  Gary  Cooper's  fancy  Packard  touring  car. 

Pauline  Frederick  walking  into  the  Brown  Derby  for  lunch, 
dressed  in  a  studio  tea  gown.  Two  lions  from  Gay's  Lions  Farm 
sitting  in  the  tonneauof  an  open  car.  [please  turn  to  pace  76] 
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Little  lessons  in  living 
from  the  screen's  un- 
married men 


THE  words  "bachelor"  and  "apart- 
ment" are,  somehow,  synonymous. 
When  hyphenated  into  bachelor- 
apartment  the  phrase  is  one  that 
shocks  a  Nice  Girl.  In  the  nineties  any 
maiden  who  visited  a  bachelor  apartment 
was  relegated  to  the  not-quite-decent  class. 

A  stigma  always  seems  to  hang  about  a 
bachelor  apartment.  But  a  bachelor  home 
— well,  my  dear,  that's  something  different. 
The  most  well  bred  young  lady  may  gladly 
accept  an  invitation  to  dine,  tea  or  lunch  in  a 
house.  A  home,  after  all,  means  a  fireside 
and  a  book  and  all  the  Decent  Things  in 
Life. 

Hollywood  abounds  in  bachelor  homes. 
They  are,  by  the  way,  an  attack  upon  the 
time  honored  custom  of  marriage.  Most 
men  wed  for  a  hearthstone  and  good  cook- 
ing. But  the  hearths  and  the  cooking  in  the 
bachelor  domiciles  of  Hollywood  are  enough 
to  make  the  most  housewifely  matron  turn 
a  pale  sea  green  with  envy. 

But  a  home  means  obligations  to  fulfil. 
Nowadajrs  a  bachelor,  with  his  luxurious 
house,  must  return  every  invitation  he  re- 
ceives, because  he  is  equipped  to  do  so. 

William  Haines,  Gary  Cooper,  Nick 
Stuart,  Ronald  Colman,  Jimmy  Hall,  Grant 
Withers,  Matty  Kemp,  Charlie  Farrell, 
Hugh  Trevor — these  are  but  a  few  of  the 
bachelors  with  homes. 

Buddy  Rogers  still  lives  in  the  one  room 
which  he  rented  when  he  first  came  to 
Hollywood.  When  his  mother  comes  to 
visit  him,  they  move  into  an  apartment 
at  the  Chateau  Elysee.  Only  a  few  of  the 
boys  have  apartments.  Buster  Collier  and 
Ben  Lyon  are  among  them. 
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At  the  studio  — 
Billy  Haines, 
playboy.  At  home, 
fastidious  house- 
keeper and  host, 
art  connoisseur. 
The  commode  is 
Venetian;  the 
portrait,  a  Sir 
Peter  Lely 


So  you  thought  all  those  pictures 
of  he-men  wielding  frying  pans 
were  just  so  much  publicity 
applesauce,  did  you?  Charlie 
Farrell  disproves  it,  by  dishing 
up  a  mouth-melting  omelet 


[ 


Thei 

H 


You're  among  the  luckiest 
of  the  lucky,  if  you  get  an 
invitation  to  Ramon  No- 
varro's  miniature  theater, 
built  into  his  interesting 
home.  The  seating  capac- 
ity is  limited  to  sixty,  but 
lighting  and  stage  equip- 
ment are  on  a  lavish  scale 


omes 


By  Katherine  Albert 


Spaciousness  and  comfort,  freedom  from  osten- 
tation,  mark   Gary  Cooper's   home.      It's   the 
wholesome  Montana  ranch  influence  cropping 
out,  of  course 


George  O'Brien  divides  his  time  between  the  Athletic  Club 
and  his  beach  home.  He  is  not  included  here  because  he  does 
so  little  entertaining. 

But  Charlie  Farrell  is  a  real  bachelor  with  a  real  bachelor 
home.  Before  the  place  was  finished  Charlie  spent  all  his  days 
on  the  site,  counting  every  brick  of  the  foundation  and  every 
nail  driven  into  the  walls. 

It  is  situated  in  Toluca  Lake  Park.  The  view  from  the 
Hving  room  is  one  of  the  most  charming  things  about  it.  His 
back  yard  slopes  into  Toluca  Lake.  On  it  Charlie  paddles 
his  own  canoe. 

THE  Lake  is  necessary  to  Charlie's  happiness.  Born  near 
the  water  as  he  was,  his  greatest  hobby  is  sailing. 

His  house  reflects  that  ship-shape  atmosphere.  The  drapes 
in  the  dining  room,  for  instance,  are  decorated  with  pictures  of 
vessels  that  resemble  Charlie's  own  boat,  "The  Flying 
Cloud."    The  chair  backs  are  also  painted  with  ships. 

But  the  dining  room  sees  very  little  service.  Why  should  it 
when  there  is  an  entire  back  porch  and  yard  in  which  to  eat? 
And  then  there's  the  marvelous  outdoor  fireplace  with  its  grill. 

The  day  I  visited  Charlie  (in  pursuit  of  my  duty,  y'under- 
stand,  to  ensnare  the  Hollywood  bachelor  and  make  him  Tell 
.\11)  a  little  folding  table  had  been  set  up  on  the  porch  to 
command  the  view. 

The  meal — luncheon — was  simple  and  excellent,  starting  with 
lettuce  and  tomato  salad  and  going  from  there  into  the  most 
delicious  Iamb  chops,  cooked  over  the  outdoor  charcoal  fire, 
baked  potatoes,  greeh  peas  and  hot  rolls.  Charlie  had  milk 
and  there  were  fresh  peaches  and  cake  for  dessert.  The 
luncheon  was  served  by  Charlie's  colored  man  of  all  work,  Jack. 

Before  luncheon  Charlie  and  I  had  been  busy  going  over 
the  house.  [  please  turn  to  page  132  ] 
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y^    MARIANNE— M-G-M 

THERE  may  be  some  limit  to  the  versatility  and  clever- 
ness of  this  Davies  girl,  but  you  won't  find  it  in  this 
musical  cinema.  Marion  carries  a  difficult  French  accent 
through  ten  reels  without  a  relapse,  sings,  gives  imitations, 
dances,  glides  smoothly  from  delicious  comedy  to  superb 
pathos,  and  for  good  measure  registers  one  of  the  most 
poignantly  beautiful  parting  scenes  ever  filmed. 

Right  on  top  of  that  comes  Lawrence  Gray,  erstwhile 
indifferent  screen  actor,  as  her  doughboy  sweetheart,  and 
knocks  the  audience  for  a  row  of  sound  sequences  by  his 
acting  and  singing.  Ukulele  Ike  and  Benny  Rubin  go 
into  a  frenzy  of  comedy  lines  and  songs  and  dances. 

Story?  ^\'eIl,  would  you  ask  Charlie  Chaplin  to  plaj' 
Shakespeare?      All  Talkie. 


y^    KIBITZER—Paramount 

THIS  is  your  old  friend,  Ike  Lazarus,  in  the  flesh, 
popping  up  to  give  you  a  tip  on  the  stock  market. 
You  don't  remember  him?  He  rode  down  on  the  bus  with 
you  yesterday. 

No  matter  if  it  is  Harry  Green,  comedian  of  the  legiti- 
mate stage  that  impersonates  him,  Ike  can't  fool  me. 
Ike  is  in  the  tobacco  business  now,  but  he  still  has  aspira- 
tions to  dip  into  high  finance  and  show  those  Rockefellers 
a  thing  or  two. 

By  a  crazy  fluke  of  luck,  he  hits  Wall  Street  with  a  yip. 
If  you  have  been  discouraged  about  anything,  see  this  and 
take  heart.  You  may  have  to  buy  a  new  vest  from  laughing, 
but  it  will  be  money  well  spent,  for  Harry  Green's  grand 
comedy  can't  be  heard  and  seen  every  day.     All  Talkie. 
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•^    RIO  RITA—RKO 

FOR  the  wiseacres  who  said  that  a  musical  comedy  could 
not  be  transplanted  successfully  to  the  screen,  "Rio 
Rita,"  Ziegfeld's  great  hit,  comes  as  a  bolt  from  the  blue. 

In  practically  ever)'  respect  it  is  the  finest  of  the  screen 
musicals,  and  yet  it  is  more  like  the  stage  than  the  cinema, 
from  the  overture  to  the  opera  bouffe  finale.  The  plot  is  an 
evasive  sort  of  thing,  yet  it  ties  the  situations  satisfactorily. 
Comedy,  singing,  dancing  and  romance  are  interwoven. 

The  "Rio  Rita"  music  is  ingratiating,  warm  and  vivid. 
There  are  numerous  examples  of  Ziegfeld  pageantry  in  the 
Mexican  fiesta  scene,  and  again  on  the  pirate's  barge. 
Joseph  Urban  never  conceived  more  fabulously  lavish  set- 
tings.    Technicolor  is  glorious  at  times. 

Despite  very  strong  competition  Bebe  Daniels,  in  the 
name  role,  is  the  most  glowing  personality.  Her  voice,  un- 
trained as  it  is,  has  a  rich  quality  which  an  experienced 
prima  donna  might  well  envy.  Her  performance  is  colorful 
and  she  appears  lovelier  than  she  has  for  years.  "  Rio  Rita" 
will  revive  Bebe's  one-time  great  popularity.  John  Boles' 
glorious  tenor  voice  is  heard  to  advantage;  he  is  a  romantic, 
dashing  Texas  ranger.  Comedy  is  of  the  sure-fire,  riotous  type. 
Robert  Woolsey  and  Bert  Wheeler  are  principal  funmakers. 
Wheeler's  inebriate  characterization  is  a  classic.  George 
Renavent,  Don  Alvarado  and  Dorothy  Lee  are  also  out- 
standing.    The  entire  cast  performs  with  tremendous  pep. 

Luther  Reed's  direction  of  a  difficult  assignment  is  most 
commendable.  "Rio  Rita"  is  elaborate  extravaganza  and 
well  worth  vour  while.    All  Talkie. 


SAVES    YOUR    PICTURE    TIME    AND    MONEY 


The  Best  Pictures  of  the  Month 

RIO  RITA  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW 

MARIANNE  KIBITZER 

HER  PRIVATE  AFFAIR  BIG  TIME 

The  Best  Performances  of  the  Month 

Bebe  Daniels  in  "Rio  Rita" 

Bert  Wheeler  in  "Rio  Rita" 

Douglas  Fairbanks  in  "Taming  of  the  Shrew" 

Marion  Davies  in  "Marianne" 

Lawrence  Gray  in  "Marianne" 

Harry  Green  in  "Kibitzer" 

Ann  Harding  in  "Her  Private  Affair" 

Louise  Dresser  in  "This  Mad  World" 

Margaret  Wycherly  in  "The  Thirteenth  Chair" 

Casts  of  all  photoplays  reviewed  will  be  found  on  page  140 
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^    TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW— United  Artists 

MARY  PICKFORD  and  Douglas  Fairbanks  had 
scarcely  arrived  at  the  majestic  Pickfair  after  a 
preview  of  "Taming  of  the  Shrew"  when  they  heard  chains 
rattling  in  the  halls.  A  bearded,  wrathful  ghost  charged 
upon  the  king  and  queen  of  the  cinema.  It  was  Bill 
Shakespeare,  late  resident  of  Stratford-on-.\von.  "That  you 
have  wronged  me  doth  appear  in  this,"  he  proclaimed. 
"Mebbe  so,"  chuckled  Doug.     "But  it's  bo.x  office." 

Poor  Bill  trailed  dejectedly  back  to  the  tomb.  He  never 
did  understand  box  office. 

Here  is  the  long  anticipated  co-starring  appearance  of 
Mary  and  Doug.  It  has  been  hailed  as  the  event  of  the 
decade.  Splendidly  acted,  picturesquely  mounted,  it  is  a 
lot  of  fun  in  addition.  Doctor  Mack  Sennett  couldn't 
have  done  a  better  job.  Laugh?  You'll  die  when 
Petnuhio  smacks  his  man  Friday,  Grumio,  with  an  Eliza- 
bethan custard.  And  Mar^-  falls  off  her  horse  into  a  pig  wallow. 

"The  Taming  of  the  Shrew"  tells  how  an  aristocratic 
wop  made  a  bad  tempered  dame  say  "Uncle,"  and  like  it. 
It  is  the  granddaddy  of  a  million  and  one  screen  romances. 
Everyone  will  like  it  excepting  perhaps  ardent  admirers 
of  the  Bard.  But  it  is  also  quite  true  that  if  they  had  liked 
it  the  rest  of  the  world  would  not.    Smart  Doug  and  Mary! 

Mary  is  a  lovely,  storming  Katherine.  Somehow  she 
made  us  recall  the  hoyden  in  "Tess  of  the  Storm  Country.'' 
Doug  is  a  boisterous  woman  tamer  in  the  best  manner  of 
Delsarte.     His  line  delivery  is  e.xcellent. 

But  it  isn't  Shakespeare.     Who  cares?     All  Talkie. 


y^    HER  PRIVATE  AFFAIR— Pathe 

IF  your  reaction  is  like  ours  when  j-ou  come  out  of  the 
theater  after  seeing  this  picture,  you  won't  be  discussing 
whether  Vera  Kessler  should  have  killed  Arnold  Hartman 
or  not.  You  will  be  willing  to  have  it  remain  "Her  Private 
.\ffair."  Your  only  thought  will  be,  "What  a  glorious 
creature  this  Ann  Harding  is!"  Harry  Bannister  and  Ann 
Harding  are  husband  and  wife  in  real  life,  as  in  this  picture. 
This  is  Bannister's  first  screen  appearance. 

This  picture  deals  with  the  problems  of  a  young  wife  of 
high  social  standing  in  Vienna,  who  kills  a  man  who  is 
attempting  blackmail.  Did  she  do  it  deliberately  or  did 
she  think  the  gun  was  not  loaded?  Find  out!  If  you  leave 
before  the  finish  we  hope  you  slip  on  a  banana  peel  on  the 
wav  out.    All  Talkie. 


•y^    BIG  TIME— Fox 

THE  market  is  flooded  with  pictures  about  small-time 
hoofers  with  Big  Time  aspirations.  It's  a  new  type 
of  hero — but  it's  in  danger  of  being  done  to  death. 

Having  spoken  our  piece,  we  will  break  down  and  admit 
that  "Big  Time,"  although  rather  more  than  first  cousin  to 
"Burlesque,"  is  darned  good.  Dialogue  is  bright  and  natural, 
background  realistic,  and  the  players  are  so  spontaneous 
they  manage  to  make  the  stor\'  convincing. 

Hats  off  and  a  deep  bow  to  Lee  Tracy.  The  boy  who 
clicked  in  the  stage  productions  of  "Broadway"  and  "Front 
Page"  takes  to  the  movies  like  an  actor  to  a  spotlight. 
He's  great.  Mae  Clarke,  as  the  little  woman,  brings  a  new 
kind  of  charm  to  the  screen.  Stepin  Fetchit  and  Daphne 
PoUard  contribute  some  hilarious  amusement.     All  Talkie. 
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Sound  or  Silent,   You  Will   Find   the 


GOLD 
DIGGERS 
OF 

BROADWAY 
— Warners 

All  Talkie 


THE 

THIRTEENTH 
CHAIR— 
M-G-M 

All  Talkie 


TWO  things  stand  out  about  this  gay  picture.  One  is  the 
startling  beauty  of  its  all-Technicolor  treatment.  The  other 
is  the  fact  that  it  has  two  catchy  tunes.  The  picture  people  are 
Conway  Tearle  and  Lilyan  Tashman,  while  Ann  Pennington, 
Winnie  Lightner  and  Nancy  Welford,  from  the  stage,  have  the 
fattest  parts.  A  lavish  story  of  life  among  the  chorus  girls  of 
Broadway. 


TF  you  have  not  already  shivered  over  this  on  the  stage 
-1-and  if  you  found  no  fault  with  Bayard  Veiller  for  bringing 
"Man,'  Dugan"  to  the  screen  verbatim  from  the  play,  then 
you'll  be  absorbed.  And  you'll  admit  that  Margaret  Wycher- 
ley,  who  created  the  role,  gives  a  sincere  performance,  as  the 
fake  medium.  If  you  don't  thrill  over  this,  try  reading 
"Dracula"  in  a  graveyard  at  midnight. 


NEW  YORK 
NIGHTS— 
United  Artists 

All  Talkie 


ILLUSION— 
Paramount 

All  Talkie 


TALMADGE  fans  won't  be  disappointed  in  Norma's  voice 
in  her  first  talkie.  None  of  her  charm  is  gone  when  she 
speaks,  but  the  story,  which  concerns  a  cheap  comedienne  and 
her  drunkard  song-writer  husband,  is  full  of  hokum.  Gilbert 
Roland,  by  the  way,  manages  to  speak  without  an  accent,  but 
the  big  performance  is  given  by  John  Wray,  as  the  gangster. 
Advised  for  Talmadge  admirers. 


NANCY  CARROLL  is  excellent,  but  Buddy  Rogers  as  a 
man  about  town  is  not  that  Soiuiy  Boy  type  so  beloved  by 
the  fans.  He  may  prove  disappointing  to  the  girls.  Buddy, 
as  a  magician  who  crashes  society,  is  said  by  the  other  charac- 
ters to  be  clever,  but  not  a  single  line  proves  it.  And  if  you 
can  discover  what  Kay  Francis  is  supposed  to  be  we'll  mail 
you  a  prize.     Interesting  in  spots. 


TONIGHT  AT 

TWELVE— 

Universal 

All  Talkie 
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HARD  TO 

GET— 

First  National 

All  Talkie 


IMAGINE  a  mystery  play  without  a  murder,  a  Hindu  servant, 
or  an  adequate  solution!  This  serio-farce  is  interesting,  with 
cleverly  turned  situations.  The  cast  sparkles  with  names, 
although  most  of  the  participants  have  been  allowed  to  take  it 
big.  Madge  Bellamy  and  Vera  Reynolds  return  with  pleasant 
results.  Robert  Ellis  is  the  philandering  husband.  Margaret 
Livingston,  George  Lewis  and  Mary  Doran  are  eflfective. 
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THE  theme  song  in  this  one  had  to  be  coaxed  in  with  a  lump 
of  sugar.  They  really  didn't  need  to  make  the  effort.  Re- 
member Corinne  GrifSth's  excellent  silent  film  "Classified"? 
This  is  it,  revived  as  a  talkie  for  Dorothy  Mackaill.  The  actors 
wait  between  lines  for  laughs.  The  joke's  on  them,  there  aren't 
any  laughs,  except  those  contributed  by  Jack  Oakie  and  his 
funny  pan. 


First  and  Best  Screen  Reviews  Here 


FRdtEN 

justice- 
Fox 

All  Talkie 


FAST 

COMPANY- 

Paramount 

AH  Talkie 


LENORE  ULRIC  makes  her  talkie  bow  in  this  big  and 
exciting  story  of  life  among  the  Eskimos  and  dance  halls 
of  the  Far  North  in  the  'nineties.  Some  of  the  studio  ice  is 
hard  to  take,  but  the  scenes  in  the  dance  halls  and  barrooms 
of  Nome  are  grand.  Life  sure  was  vivid  in  those  gold  rush 
days!  Hot  melodrama,  with  Ulric  as  the  half  breed  heroine 
and  Louis  Wolheim  excellent. 


THEY  must  quit  kicking  Evelyn  Brent  around!  She  has 
been  photographed  badly  and  is  miscast.  The  honors 
belong  to  Jack  Oakie  as  the  conceited  small  town  baseball  star 
who  makes  good  with  the  Yankees.  It  is  adapted  from  Ring 
Lardner's  play,  "  Elmer  the  Great,"  and.  amuses  with  bright 
lines.  Richard  Gallagher  and  Gwen  Lee  score  in  supporting 
roles. 


THREE  LIVE 
GHOSTS— 
United  Artists 

All  Talkie 


HAPPY 
DAYS— 
M-G-M 

All  Talkie 


THE  moral  of  this  play  seems  to  be  that  if  you're  balmy  you 
may  kidnap  the  baby  and  somebody  else  will  be  accused. 
Only  occasionally  does  the  picture,  which  deals  with  three  war 
buddies,  who  return  to  life  after  being  reported  killed,  interest 
you.  The  cast  is  from  the  stage,  including  Charles  McNaugh- 
ton,  Robert  Montgomery,  Claud  Allister  and  Joan  Bennett. 
Not  important. 


BUT  for  the  first  half  this  would  be  the  best  college  film  ever 
produced.  The  U.  S.  C. -Stanford  football  game  is  done  in 
sound  and  if  it  isn't  one  of  the  biggest  thrills  you've  ever  had, 
consult  your  doctor.  The  rest  is  just  another  farce  that  will 
make  real  collegians  commit  hara-kiri.  But  maybe  they  can 
bear  it  for  Elliott  Nugent  and  Robert  Montgomery  are  perfect, 
as  is  Sally  Starr. 


THIS  MAD 

WORLD 

M-G-M— 

All  Talkie 


THE  LOVE 
DOCTOR— 
Paramount 

All  Talkie 


ONE  of  the  most  beautiful  of  war  stories,  this  picture  is 
an  excellently  done  piece  of  romantic  entertainment.  It 
has  glamour.  Kay  Johnson,  the  stage  actress  who  made  good 
in  "Dynamite,"  does  another  glorious  job,  and  Basil  Rathbone 
confirms  the  good  impression  he  made  in  "The  Last  of  Mrs. 
Cheyney."  A  very  tender  and  delicate  piece  of  work.  Credit- 
able all  round. 


RICHARD  DIX'S  last  picture  for  Paramount  is  made  from 
the  stage  play  "The  Boomerang."  Dix  is  pleasing  enough 
as  he  portrays  a  young  physician  prescribing  for  a  man  in  love, 
and  finding  himself  in  worse  fix  than  his  patient.  June  CoUyer 
as  the  nurse  and  victim  is  coy  and  captivating.  Morgan  Farley 
and  Miriam  Seegar  are  almost  equally  as  interesting  in  a 
romance  of  their  own.  [  please  turn  to  page  117  ] 
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Hollywood 

That  despised  ''Holly- 
wood Line''  is  now  the 
rage  of  the  boulevards 

By 
Katherine  Albert 


Howard   Greer,   Hollywood's 
foremost  style  authority 


if 


THE  last  of  the  old  guard  has  fallen! 
With  one  dull,  sickening  thud,  Howard  Greer,  fashion 
dictator  extraordinary,  the  only  hold-out  left  in  Holly- 
wood, gives  in  and  confesses  all.  Horribly,  as  a  man 
torn  by  emotion,  he  hangs  his  head  in  shame  and  admits  that 
Hollywood  leads  Paris  in  fashions.  And  he  also  adds  that  Paris 
designers  would  gnash  their  teeth  if  they  but  knew  the  truth  that 
Clara  Bow,  Billie  Dove,  Alice  White  and  Joan  Crawford  have 
won,  and  that  they  are  actually  setting  the  styles! 

I  remember  that  I  interviewed  Greer  about  a  year  ago  and 
tried  by  every  subtle  wile  to  make  him  admit  that  Hollywood 
has  a  place  in  Paris. 

Greer  was  as  stubborn  as  a  new  bob,  then.  He  rushed  about 
his  expensive  shop,  tearing  into  his  sables  and  chiffons,  and 
shouted,  "No,  no,  a  thousand  times  no!  I  won't  say  it!  It 
isn't  true!" 

I  left  him  alone  with  his  hysterics  and  talked  the  matter  over 

with  a  designer  on  the  wrong 
end  of  the  boulevard.  She 
gave  me  a  swell  story. 
"Sure,"  she  said,  "sure  we 
set  the  styles.  Where'ju  get 
that  stuff  we  don't?" 

But  Greer's  remarks 
haunted  me.  I  had  to  admit, 
after  all,  that  he  was  Holly- 
wood's leading  designer  and 
his  words  depressed  me.  I 
felt  that  he  was  wrong,  but  I 
couldn't  argue  with  him,  not 
after  he  told  me  so  'emphat- 
ically that  the  gowns  made 
for  the  screen  were  such  a 
crime  against  smartness. 

I  remember  that  he  dwelt 
at  length  on  what  he  chose 
to  call  "the  HoUvwood 
line." 

He  bit  his  finger  nails  and 
ripped  asunder  his  neatest 
seams  and  exploded  about 
the  horrors  of  the  puUed-in- 
waist  and  the  constant  curve 
of  the  Hollywood  figure. 

Now  Greer  has  returned 
from  Paris,  a  sadder,  wiser, 
humbled  man.  He  has  dis- 
covered that  the  very  lines 
over  which  he  gnashed  his 
teeth   and   the   very   women 

Ninon,  one  of  Mr.  Greer's  manne- 
quins, poses  in  a  wrap  that  is  cut 
on    the    flowing     Princess    lines 
Paris  insists  upon  this  season 


whose  taste  he  so  spurned,  were  the  Paris  fads  of  the  moment. 
"Bring  me  that  maroon  colored  coat  I  made  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,"  he  cried.  He  looked  at  it  sadly  and  shook  his  head.  One 
year  and  a  half  ago  he  had  designed  it.  It  did  not  seU  to  his  smart 
customers,  but  the  Hollywood  flappers  liked  it.  Now,  at  this 
very  minute  its  line  is  the  accepted  one  in  Paris. 

BRUSHING  a  tear  from  his  eye  he  sat  down  and  tried  to 
analyze  the  situation.  He  said  he  felt  as  if  he  hadn't  a  shred 
of  professional  reputation  left  by  the  time  it  was  over. 

"One  of  two  things  has  happened,"  he  said.  "Either  the 
vogue  has  moved  in  cycles  and  Hollywood  has  stood  stiU  for 
seven  years  or  else  Paris  has  definitely  come  around  to  Holly- 
wood and  adopted  its  styles. 

"  For  years  our  worst  dressed  picture  girls  have  been  wearing 
those  abominably  fitted  dresses.    They  were  conceived  by  the 
producers  who  thought  that  sex  was  an  essential  on  the  screen. 
And  rightly,   too,  I  suppose. 
So   they   put    their   girls   in 
clothes  that   would  show  off 
every  line  of   the  figure  and 
they    kept    on    doing    it    no 
matter  what  fashion  said. 

"Well,  now  Paris  has  come 
to  it — with  modification.  I 
definitely  believe  that  Paris 
has  been  influenced  by  Holly- 
wood"— I  could  see  what  this 
was  costing  him  —  "  but  its 
influence  is  this. 

"The  big  designers  from 
Patou — Molyneux,  Chanel, 
Lelong  and  Augusta  Bernard 
— have  looked  upon  the  styles 
in  pictures  as  a  sane  man 
looks  upon  a  modernistic  art 
exhibit. 

"He  sees  that  the  cubists 
are  mad,  he  realizes  that  there 
must  be  some  truth  in  it. 

"This,  I  believe,  is  what 
has  happened  in  Paris.  Mind 
you,  Paris  has  only  adapted 
Hollywood  fashions.  It  has 
taken  that  form-fitting  dress 
(that  horrible  figure  fitting 
thing  I've  loathed  for  so  many 
years)  and  has  given  it 
rhythm.  The  clothes  that 
Clara    Bow    wears    are    not 

Alice  White's  coat,  designed  by 

Mr.  Greereighteen  monthsago, 

duplicates  the  silhouette  Paris 

has  just  labelled  "new" 
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smart,  but  the  lines  of  her  clothes  have  been  adapted  and  made 
smart. 

'npHE  really  chic  women  of  the  screen,  Lilyan  Tashman, 
JL  Florence  Vidor,  Corinne  Griffith,  Norma  Shearer,  Norma 
Talmadge  and  a  few  others,  would  be,  I'm  sure,  as  shocked  as 
the  Paris  designers  to  learn  that  they,  too,  must  now  con- 
form to  the  Hollywood  styles. 

"The  Empire  mode  is  the  thing  of  the  moment.  The  waist 
line  is  high,  as  the  hem  line  is  lower.  The  waist  line,  in  fact, 
extends  from  just  below  the  chest  to  the  hips.  It's  about  twenty 
inches.    That  means  that  there  isn't  much  of  a  definite  waist 

line  and  the 
gowns  are  now 
molded  to  the 
figure.  The  ugly 
ones  will  be  the 
form-fitting, 
pulled-in-tight- 
at-the- waist 
things.  The  real 
ones  will  be  the 
flowing,  smooth, 
beautiful  gowns 


This  formal  gown,  designed 
for  Norma  Talmadge,  has 
Parisian  authority  for  its  every 
line.  Gowns  of  this  type  were 
worn  in  Hollywood  many 
months  before  Paris  realized 
that  women  were  ready  to  re- 
turn to  more  feminine  fash- 
ions. At  the  right  is  a  Greer 
sketch  of  a  design  for  Betty 
Compson 


First  the  original  sketch,  then  the  muslin  model. 

Finally,  this  distinctive  Greerstreet  frockof  dullred 

crepe,  featuring  the  Empire  waistline  and  longer, 

uneven  skirt 

that  are  shown  this  year  in  Paris.  Skirts  now  have  uneven  line?, 
but  at  their  shortest  point  they  should  be  five  or  six  inches 
below  the  knee  or  half  way  between  knee  and  ankle. 

"Corinne  Griffith  is  always  willing  to  take  a  chance  on 
advance  models.  She  has  but  recently  returned  from  Paris 
herself  and  she  has  gotten  used  to  the  longer  skirts,  so  her 

clothes  in  'Lilies  of  the  Field'  will  be  the  real  thing. 
".\t  first  my  mannequins  were  dissatisfied  with 

the  high  waist  and  the  long  skirts.    It  is  all  a  matter 

of  getting  used  to  them  and  women,  to  be  really 

smart,  must  conform. 


THE  day  of  individuality  and  eccentricity  in  line 
is  done.  Jetta  Goudal,  for  instance,  dresses  in  a 
bizarre  fashion  all  her  own.  But  she  is  not  smart. 
The  smart  woman  is  a  pattern.  Her  frocks  follow 
the  accepted  vogue.  She  may  be  individual  in  color 
only,  not  line." 

I  stopped  him  to  ask  about  beauty  and  chic.  It 
has  always  seemed  to  me  that  many  of  the  most 
beautiful  women  I  know  (conventionally  beautiful, 
I  mean)  were  not  always  smart.  I  thought  of  Billie 
Dove.  Billie,  the  flower  of  the  screen,  is  far  from 
smartness.  Yet  other  girls,  less  blessed  physically, 
are  cleverly  clothed. 

"It's  intelligence,"  said  Greer.  "A  woman  who 
isn't  beautiful  uses  her  head.  She  tries  to  make 
herself  attractive.  She  learns  to  stand  and  sit  well. 
She  acquires  poise  and  charm  and  she  is,  therefore, 
willing  to  be  chic.  The  conventionally  beautiful 
women  don't  have  to  bother  about  being  interesting. 

"Designing  for  the  screen  is  limited,  naturally. 
The  motion  picture  is  still  a  two-dimensional  art. 
The  Hollywood  line,  the  same  over  which  Paris  raves 
now,  was  originally  created  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  camera  for  definite  curves  and  the  public's  de- 
mand for  sex. 

"Although  I've  admitted  a  lot,  I  still  say  that 
Paris  women  look      [  please  turn  to  page  138  ] 
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Leonard   Hall 


dollar  talkie  offer.  Whether  it  is  be- 
cause Dr.  Sunday  hates  a  million  dollars 
or  because  he  is  afraid  his  husky  voice 
will  sound  like  a  ti;oop  of  cavalry  on  a 
wooden  bridge,  no  one  yet  knows.  .  .  . 
Lupe  Velez  has  paid  $75,000  for  a  block- 
long  home  in  Beverly.  Just  a  simple 
little  dove-cote  for  two  young  things  to  try 
to  get  along.  .  .  .  Archen,' is  getting  popu- 
lar among  Beverly  Hillbillies.  They'll 
have  to  dig  up  some  arrows,  but  what 
a  Bow  they've  got!  .  .  .  One  hundred 
picture  theaters  in  Scotland  will  be  set 
for  talkies  this  year.  The  lirst  Scottish 
talkie  scenario  has  already  been  turned 
out.   It  says  "No!" 


DISGRUNTLED  STAGE  ACTOR— "And, 
my  dear,  I  said  to  the  director,  'I  simply 
can't  play  to  that  microphone,  old  chap. 
It's  so  cold.  It  doesn't  GIVE  me  any- 
thing!' Then  the  fellow  said,  'Try  this!' 
And  then,  my  dear,  he  struck  me  on 
the  nose!" 


Thanksgiving,  1929 

Greal  Master  of  the  Perfect  Plots, 
Who  looks  on  little,  as  on  Lots — 

For  pictures  silent,  pictures  loud, 
If  they  amuse  a  life-worn  crowd — 

For  Chatterion  and  Norma  Shearer, 
And  all  whose  voices  make  them  dearer — 

For  big  Kay  Francis,  little  Love, 
The  changeless  contours  of  La  Dove — 

For  Clarence  Brown's  unfailing  skill, 
For  Garbo's  everlasting  thrill — 

For  fine  new  talents  from,  the  stage. 
For  older  friends  who  do  not  age — 

For  screens  that  do  not  squawk  a>td  squeak, 
For  talking  newsreels  thrice  a  week — 

For  all  these  picture  gifts,  today, 
I  thank  you,  in  my  sitnple  way! 


it  so  tough  for 
now  renting  th 


The  Gag  of  the  Month  Club 

Fred  Allen,  popular  and  clever 
Broadway  comedian,  gets  this 
month's  prize — the  Erie,  Penna., 
company  of  Greta  Garbo. 

Fred  says  the  talkies  have  made 
stage  actors  still  in  New  York  that  they  are 
eir  gold-headed  canes  to  blind  men. 


Good  Mean  Fun 

For  years  Mary  Pickford  has  been  "America's  Sweetheart." 
Buddy  Rogers  is  now  "America's  Boy-Friend."  We  will  now 
receive  ballots  for  the  proud  title  of  "America's  Pain  in  the 
Neck."  .  .  .  Guinn,  formerly  "Big  Boy,"  Williams  was 
kicked  by  a  horse  while  on  location  a  few  days  ago.  This 
angered  Mr.  Williams,  and  he  is  said  to  have  kicked  back. 
P.S.  The  horse  was  out  of  the  picture  for  two  days.  P.P.S. 
Mr.  Williams  was  a  star  punter  in  his  football  days,  but  it  is 
the  first  time  in  history  that  a  horse  has  been  punted  success- 
fully. .  .  .  The  Rev.  Billy  Sunday  has  turned  down  a  million 
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Getting  Personal 

There  now  being  eleven  towns  in  the  United  States  named 
Hollywood,  the  postoffice  department  refuses  to  allow  any 
more  such  mailing  addresses,  and  I  guess  eleven  are  plenty.  .  . . 
Mrs.  Inga  Lofi,  mother  of  the  fair  Jeanette,  has  been  awarded 
a  divorce  from  husband  Morris  Loff,  on  the  grounds  of  cruelty. 
.  .  .  The  late  Gladys  Brockwell  left  her  mother  her  entire 
estate — a  home  and  SI, 500  in  personal  property.  .  .  .  Ramon 
Novarro  is  the  proud  uncle  of  a  boy,  born  in  Ramon's  home. 
And  it's  his  mother's  lirst  grandchild.  .  .  .  Hal  Roach  is  one 
of  the  few  left-handed  polo  players  in  America.  .  .  .  Russian, 
Yiddish,  Italian,  Swedish  and  Spanish  are  spoken  in  "The  Cock 
Eyed  World, "  not  to  mention  a  certain  type  of  English.  .  .  . 
A  memorial  sen.ace  for  the  late  Rudolph  \'alentino  was  held 
August  23  in  the  Church  of  St.  Gervais  in  Paris.  The  church 
was  packed,  mostly  with  women  in  black.  .  .  .  Remember 
Richard  Travers,  the  old  Essanay  leading  man?  He's  now  work- 
ing in  a  picture  in  Hollywood.  .  .  .  The  only  Swedish  name 
known  to  Hollywood  is  Greta.  It  has  Gretas  Garbo,  Nissen, 
Almroth,  Garde,  Von  Rue  and  Granstedt.  .  .  .  Five  years  ago 
Paramount  pictures  had  less  than  2,000  stockholders.  Now  it 
has  10,000.  .  .  .  Private  wealth  has  given  S5,000  for  the  pur- 
pose of  free  movie  shows  in  four  Pittsburgh  parks.  .  .  .  Nancy 
Carroll's  little  sister,  Terry,  is  a  dancing  girl  in  the  prologue  to 
"Glorifying  the  American  Girl."  .  .  .  Paramount  uses  the 
newspaper  headline — "Three  Ships  Sight  Zep  at  Sea" — as  a 
talkie  test  line.  Try  that  on  your  Usper!  .  .  .  Billie  Dove's  hair 
has  some  premature  gray  streaks.  .  .  .  The  Minnesota  Theater, 
in  Minneapolis,  in  an  effort  to  bmld  up  its  matinee  business, 
is  passing  out  free  flowers  to  lady  customers.  ...  In  the  first 
ten  weeks  the  theme  song  for  "The  Pagan"  sold  625,000  copies. 
.  .  .  How  ZaSu  Pitts  got  her  first  names.  It  seems  she  had 
two  aunts,  Eliza  and  Susan.  Mother  and  Father  Pitts  just 
took  the  last  two  letters  of  Eliza  and  the  first  two  of  Susan. 


/QLUTCHING  her  white  dog,  but  perfectly  cool  and  calm,  little  Leatrice  Joy,  Jr.,  steps  out 
/  to  meet  the  folks.  Mother  Leatrice,  now  a  bright  light  of  both  stage  and  talking  screen, 
^/  performs  the  introductions  for  the  daughter  of  John  Gilbert  and  herself.  The  younger 
Joy,  who  is  wearing  an  exact  duplicate  of  her  mamma's  gown,  has  a  Hollywood  reputation  for  wise 

and  witty  sayings  that  just  kill  callers! 


(jW^  "*IVE  months  ago  Milton  Sills  left  Hollywood  flat.     On  the  edge  oi  nervous  prostration, 

fi     this  six-footer's  weight  had  fallen  to  150  pounds.    He  worked  ten  years  without  a  single 

^  week's  vacation,  and  while  making  two  pictures  at  once — "His  Captive  Woman"  and 

"'The  Barker" — he  averaged  four  hours'  sleep  a  night.    Look  at  him  now,  at  his  Adirondack  camp! 

A  hundred  and  eighty-five  pounds,  hard  as  nails!    Look  for  him  back  soon 


^mimm^-:.  -■¥':<■ 


Vandamra 


y^NNA  HELD,  you  remember,  had  trouble  making  her  eyet.  behave,  according  to  her  famous 

(^_y/j[    ^i-Tig.    But  Irene  Bordoni's  eyes  are  absolutely  uncontrollable.    This  noted  singing  actress 

of  the  stage  has  made  such  a  hit  in  her  first  phonoplay,  "Paris,"  that  she  seems  to  be  ready 

tor  as  brilliant  a  career  in  Hollywood  as  her  theatrical  engagements  permit.     And  believe  us, 

zis  Bordoni  is  certain  death  as  far  back  in  the  house  as  Row  Z ! 
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International 


yUST  a  pretty  little  New  York  girl,  all  peaches  and  cream,  whose  path  led  from  the  Bronx 
to  Broadway  to  Hollywood  and  glory.     Nancy  Carroll,  in  her  new  party  dress  of  pointed 
tulle — no  doubt  earned  by  her  remarkable  work  opposite  Hal  Skelly  in  "The  Dance  of  Life." 
On  the  opposite  page  you  will  find  the  smile-compelling,  tear-teasing  story  of  Nancy's  rise,  starting 
with  the  days  before  she  was  a  little  dancer  at  all ! 
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Hollywood 

The  Story  of  Irish  Nancy 

Carroll,  Who  Battled  Her 

Way  to  Film  Glory 


By 

Elinor  Corhin 
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Y  life  didn't  begin  until  I  married,"  says  Nancy 
Carroll.  "Before  that  it  was  just  nothing.  I  was 
but  half  a  person.  Now  we  are  together.  We  hold 
"the  fort  for  each  other." 

But  it  was  that  life  before  her  marriage  that  gave  Nancy 
that  wonderful  courage  of  hers.  It  was  when  she  was  a  little 
two-fisted  Irish  girl  on  Tenth  Avenue,  New  York,  that  she 
began  to  wonder.  What  did  she  want?  What  did  she  want  of 
life?  She  didn't  really  know.  She  didn't  actually  realize  what 
she  was  seeking.  But  she  had  taken  the  first  step.  She  knew 
what  life  wasn't. 

It  wasn't  bending  over  a  typewriter  in  a  big  factory  under  a 
dead  blue  light  in  a  room  wilh  a  hundred  other  girls  trying  to 
answer  a  letter  from  a  ladv  in  South  America  who  seemed  to 
want  a  pair  of  pink  slippers.  It  wasn't  going  from  one  firm  to 
another,  getting  fired  as  quickly  as  she  got  a  job  because  she 
was  only  thirteen  and  didn't  have  her  working  papers. 

And,  although  she  liked  her  employers,  Urchs  and  Hegemer, 
it  wasn't  being  private  secretary  in  their  lace  company.  Life 
was  something  more  gallant;  Life  had  more  spirit. 

She  was,  like  every  other  red-headed  Irish  girl  her  age, 
stage  struck.    Her  family  were  all  talented. 

There  were,  in  all,  fourteen  children.  Nancy  was  the  sev- 
enth child  of  a  seventh  child.  Only  eight  are  now  living,  Mar- 
tin, Elizabeth,  Sarah,  Teresa,  Tommy,  Nancy,  Johnnie,  Elsie. 
It  was  a  bright,  laughing,  Irish  Catholic  family,  with  big  Thomas 
Lahifif,  their  father,  at  the  head  of  it.  Tom  Lahiff  played  the 
concertina.  Their  mother  told  the  children  that's  why  she 
married  him.  All  the  kids  inherited  laughter  from  him  and 
played  the  piano  and  sang  and  danced. 

But  Nancy's  hopes  of  entertainment  went  beyond  family 
gatherings. 

It  all  began  in  an  amateur  way. 

N.^NCY  and  Teresa  worked  up  a  little  sister  act.  They 
crooned  and  harmonized  popular  melodies  and,  unknown 
to  their  mother,  tried  out  at  one  of  the  vaudeville  houses.  They 
heard  of  a  theater  on  the  East  Side,  sufliciently  far  away  from 
the  disapproving  parental  roof.  They  were  from  the  West 
Side  and  had  no  right  to  be  there,  but  a  friend.  Buddy  Carroll, 
told  them  to  say  they  were  his  sisters  and  to  give  his  address 
as  theirs.    And  so  they  became  Nancy  and  Terrv  Carroll. 

They  became  sort  of  professional  amateurs,  and  went  from 
one  local  theater  to  another  until  various  musical  comedy  im- 
presarios began  to  call  them.       George  White  asked  for  an 


That  wise  little  redhead,  Nancy  Carroll,  has 

learned  how  to  get  all  the  joy  out  of  life — 

and  put  more  in 


in'erview.  And  J.  J.  Shubert.  It  was  the  latter  who  offered 
them  a  specialty  number  in  his  "Passing  Show  of  192,5." 

The  two  sisters  huddled  in  a  family  conference.  Would  their 
mother  ever  be  reconciled  to  their  going  on  the  stage"^  Would 
their  father  allow  them  another  night's  rest  under  his  roof  if 
he  knew? 

But  Nancy  was  willing  to  take  a  chance.    As  she  always  is. 

Because  both  girls  had  jobs  as  secretaries,  Shubert  was  good 
enough  to  let  them  rehearse  at  night  and  they  didn't  tell  their 
mother  until  after  dress  rehearsal. 

WHEN  they  got  to  the  house  on  Tenth  .Avenue  their  mother 
was  in  tears  and  a  fury.  She  had  called  the  police.  She 
had  searched  every  hospital.  They  had  to  tell  her  that  the.\' 
were  on  the  stage.     Dark  looks  accompanied  them  to  bed. 

But  publicity  won  Irish  Ann  Lahiff.  The  next  day  was 
Sunday  and  there — right  in  the  rotogravure  section  of  the 
paper,  was  a  large  and  beautiful  photograph  of  Nancy. 

It  was  several  weeks  before  she  would  go  to  see  the  show  and 
when  she  did  she  sat  high  in  the  balcony  to  watch  her  daugh- 
ters. Her  only  comment  was,  "Oh,  you  were  very  good,  very 
good,  but  I  thought  you  tossed  your  limbs  a  bit  too  high." 

Still  she  groped  for  life.  The  stage  was  better  than  the 
factory.  It  was  better  than  being  a  private  secretary,  but  it 
was  a  full,  important  life  she  wanted. 

She  found  what  was  important  when  she  met  a  young 
reporter  on  the  New  York  News  named  Jack  Kirkland.  And, 
when  she  married  him  a  few  months  later,  she  knew  that  her 
life  had  just  begun. 

She  gave  up  the  stage  for  a  while,  but  went  back  to  it  in 
"The  Passing  Show  of  1924." 

She  danced  until  four  months  before  her  baby  was  born! 

The  enforced  inactivity  bored  her.  Nancy,  who  had 
never  been  idle  in  her  life,  could  not  be  idle,  so  she  talked 
to  Jack's  managing  editor,  Phil  Payne,  who  went  down  with 
"Old  Glory."  He  let  her  interview  all  the  actors  she 
knew  because  she  could  get  past  the  imposing  ogres  who 
guard  stage  doors.  [  ple.\se  turn  to  page  114] 


High-Hal 


By 

Stewart 

Robertson 


Mr.  Mountstephen,  the 
star^  gets  his  broad  A  ' s 
narrowed  by  a  social 
leader^  a  big  ruffian^ 
and  a  wise  little  man- 
ager 


THE  purple  ribbon  of  asphalt  that  was  Wilshire  Boule- 
vard gleamed  stickily  under  the  sun  as  distant  factory 
whistles  heralded  the  arrival  of  noon. 
The  crowd  that  had  jammed  itself  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
handsome  Gothic  church  revived  sufficiently  to  stage  one  last 
struggle  with  the  police  that  guarded  the  portals  and  then, 
repulsed  once  more,  sniffed  hopefully  as  the  fragrance  of 
flowers  came  floating  from  the  interior. 

Faint  music,  mounting  slowly  to  a  resonant  climax  as  the 
organist  tried  to  earn  his  bulbous  fee,  caused  a  flurry  of  activity 
among  the  groups  of  cynical  chauffeurs  lounging  beside  the 
long  string  of  limousines.  The  ne.xt  moment  a  memorable 
couple  emerged  blinkingly  into  the  light. 

j\Ir.  Hubert  Mountstephen,  registering  a  nonchalance  that 
was  as  false  as  the  broad  shoulders  of  his  Prince  Albert,  cau- 
tiously inspected  his  bride,  the  erstwhile  Joyce  Cleary,  and 
was  relieved  to  find  her  smiling  bravely  from  beneath  a  casque 
of  Spanish  lace  and  orange  blossoms.  Whereupon  Mr.  Mount- 
Stephen  faced  the  firing  squad  with  the  calmness  of  a  theatrical 
spy.  The  pictures,  he  told  himself,  would  be  a  knockout  in 
the  rotogravure  and  news  reels.  High  class  happiness  and 
dignity,  seeing  that  the  wedding  breakfast  was  still  to  be 
served. 

None  of  those  alcoholics  leering  like  imbeciles  in  the  back- 
ground, as  at  the  Torrance  affair.  If  only  homely  little  Abie 
Zoop — but  no,  here  he  was,  like  an  overdressed  gtiinea  pig, 
barging  to  the  front  and  being  snapped  shaking  hands  with 
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them.  The  cameras  clicked  endlessly.  Pictures  for  iwsterit.v. 
Cheers  from  the  multitude  for  the  present.  All  very  satisfying, 
thought  Hubert,  as  he  guided  his  partner  down  the  steps. 

The  shining  motor  was  reached  without  a  casualty,  but  as 
they  entered  it  the  fans  overwhelmed  the  thin  blue  line  and 
surged  around  the  car.  Obese  matrons  and  scraggy  flappers 
gasped  in  mingled  ecstasy  and  despair,  shrilled  good  wishes 
and  tossed  wilted  blossoms.  Mr.  Mountstephen  beamed  appre- 
ciation, reminding  himself  that  most  of  the  outburst  was  for 
himself,  as  Joyce  was  a  mere  ingenue.  The  police  charged 
again,  opening  a  pathway,  and  the  car  commenced  rolling 
toward  Beverly  Hills,  leaving  the  crowd  to  its  own  diversions. 

ONE  damp  December  morning  Mr.  Hubert  Mountstephen 
lowered  his  newspaper  and  scowled  across  the  table  at 
his  winsome  spouse. 

"You  heard  me,"  he  accused.  "How  do  you  expect  me  to 
do  creative  work  when  I  have  to  listen  to  your  troubles?" 

"You're  my  husband,"  said  Joyce  crisply,  "and  a  strong, 
silent  man  in  addition,  says  the  publicity.  Who's  a  better 
right  to  weep  on  your  shoulder?" 

"Listen,"  said  Hubert  pettishly,  "it's  about  time  you  found 
out  that  Fm  the  important  one  in  this  family.  I'm  a  star; 
you're  nothing  but  a  minor  player  and  I  can't  be  bothered 
listening  to  your  picayune  squabbles  with  your  director.  Just 
be  thankfulyou  were  smart  enough  to  grab  me  in  a  weak 
moment. " 


"For  the  love  of  Dempsey!"  said  big,  tough 
Rafferty,  backing  away  from  the  snarling, 
scratching  Joyce.  "Lay  off  me,  baby!  I'm 
no  chump.  You  battle  harder  for  him  than 
you  did  for  yourself!"  Mr.  Mountstephen, 
in  the  background,  was  torn  between 
acquired  dignity  and  natural  and  manly 
anger 


Illustrated 
CHARLES  D.  MITCHELL 


"Well,  they  go  to  the  races  and  Newport 
and—" 

"  And  look  like  hell  in  the  Sunday 
papers, "  flashed  Joyce.  "  You,  who  used 
to  be  counterman  in  a  Baltimore  lunch!" 

Mr.  Mountstephen  reddened.  "That 
was  back  in  1920,"  he  whispered  furiously, 
"  and  if  you  say  a  word  before  the  servants, 
I'U— " 

"Ham  on  rye!  Make  it  two!"  chanted 
his  loving  wife.  "Why,  you'd  dash  to  the 
nearest  faucet  if  somebody  yelled, 
'Draw  one!'  Go  on,  hit  me,  you  little 
tailor's  dummy,  and  show  that  you're  not 
a  sissy!" 


y; 


"Tell  it  to  Sweeney,"  scoffed  the  lady.  "  Give  it  any  upstage 
title  you  like,  it's  a  swelled  head  just  the  same.  You're  sort  of 
irritated,  are  you?    Well,  you'n'  me  both,  dearie." 

Mr.  Mountstephen  wound  himself  more  firmly  into  his 
mauve  dressing  gown  before  delivering  an  ultimatum.  "  Among 
other  things, "  he  stated,  "  I  wish  you'd  give  up  slang.  And 
cerise  underwear.  And  forgetting  to  make  up  the  back  of 
your  neck.  .\nd  cracking  jokes  with  head  waiters.  It  simply 
isn't  done,  so  kindly  remember  that  as  my  wife  you've  a 
position  to  keep  up. " 

Joyce's  mouth  rounded  with  astonishment.  "  It  isn't  done, " 
she  mimicked.  "So  that'sit,eh?  LittleHubert'sgoinghighbrow! 
Well,  you'd  better  start  reading  those  eighteen  yards  of  pretty 
books  we  ordered  for  the  library,  but  don't  forget  to  cut  the 
pages. " 

Mr.  Mountstephen  became  interested  in  the  ceiling. 

"W  THEN  I  married  you, "  pursued  the  relentless  beauty,  "I 
VV  thought  I  was  drawing  a  prize  and  we  were  happy,  too,  un- 
til you  subscribed  to  The  Illustrated  London  News  and  began  talk- 
ing about  a  dish  of  tea.  It's  a  tough  break  for  a  trusting  girl, 
but  you  won't  get  away  with  it." 

"I'm  wealthy,"  announced  Hubert,  gulping  his  coffee,  "and 
I'm  getting  fed  up  with  the  Hollywood  mob.    When  I  retire 
I'm  going  back  to  Long  Island,  and  be  somebody.    Quiet 
distinction,  and  all  the  rest  of  it." 
"What  do  you  know  about  society?" 


E.\RS  of  excellent  direction  had  given 
Hubert  a  certain  poise,  so  now  he  with- 
drew his  grip  on  the  marmalade  jar  and 
cudgeled  his  brains  for  a  phrase  from  his 
latest  picture.  "The  upper  classes,"  he 
said  at  length,  "do  not  brawl.  A  gentleman 
keeps  his  temper  when  he  can't  keep  any- 
thing else,  so  perhaps  we  had  better — " 
His  eyes  wavered  to  the  door.  "  Look  out, " 
he  warned,  burying  himself  in  The  Times, 
"here  comes  Wattles!" 

The  entrance  of   that  worthy   was   the 
signal  for  an  uneasy  truce.    Mrs.  Mount- 
Stephen  hummed  a  song  with  exaggerated 
carelessness  and  replied  to  her  husband's 
pleasantries  with  a  disdainful  smirk,  while 
the    poker-faced    butler    juggled    the    hot 
plates.     Finally   the  seething   Hubert   ne- 
gotiated a  spurious  yawn  and  telegraphed 
a  meaning  glance  to  the  enemy. 
"My  dear,"  he  said  cordially,  "when  I  get  through  at  the 
studio  this  evening  I  believe  I  shall  look  in  on  old  Zoop.    I 
want  to  see  him  regarding  our  future.    Thoughtful  of  me,  eh?  " 
Extremely  an.xious  to  hold  her  advantage  Joyce  impaled  half 
a  waffle  with  her  fork  and  used  it  as  a  baton  to  emphasize  her 
remarks.    "So  you  want  to  see  if  Abie  is  able,"  she  tinkled. 
"Well,   dearie,   you   won't   be   alone.     It's  you'n'  me  both." 
And  ignoring  Wattle's  disapproving  eye,  she  swirled  daintily 
out  of  the  room  while  Mr.  Mountstephen  cursed  softly  into 

his  liver  and  bacon. 

*     *    * 

MR.  ABRAHAM  ZOOP  Winked  his  shoe  button  eyes  in 
dull  complacency,  unlimbered  his  belt  and  prepared  to 
sneak  forty  winks. 

The  rush  and  wrangle  of  picture  making  at  Stupefaction  had 
quieted  down  by  six  P.  M.,  and  having  read  that  Napoleon, 
to  whom  he  bore  a  fancied  resemblance,  had  been  famous  for 
snoozing  before  a  battle,  Mr.  Zoop  was  willing  to  give  the 
system  a  tryout.  Something  told  him  that  Hubert  was  going 
to  make  a  squawk,  but  he  felt  quite  capable  of  steam-rolling 
the  actor's  hopes.    A  ten  minute  relaxation,  now,  and — 

Half  an  hour  later  he  struggled  out  of  a  nap  to  find  himself 
being  tickled  in  the  ear  by  a  svelte  redhead. 

"Roll  over,  .\bie, "  ordered  Joyce,  "and  get  a  shock  from 
your  live  wire  ingenue.  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  and  I  are  going 
to  separate  because  he's  getting  blue  corpuscles  in  his  blood. " 

"  In  other  words, "  said  Hubert   [  ple.'^se  turn  to  page  119] 
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"JhsL.  Birth  of  the 


Th 


eme  Song 


A  musician  tells  how  music  came  to  the  films 
and  what  it  did  for  the  shadows  on  the  screen 

By 

Maurice  Fen  ton 


THE  Theme  Song  has  arrived.  Further,  it  looks  as 
though  it  intends  to  stay  awhile.  Why  not?  The 
mystery  is:  Why  so  late  in  the  day? 

The  Theme  Song  is  described  as  a  special  melody 
designed  to  breathe  the  feeling  of  a  particular  picture. 

In  other  words,  we  are  given  to  understand  that  from  now 
on  "seeing"  and  "hearing"  are  hooked  up. 

If  this  is  so  we  ask,  "What  of  it?"  for  under  the  circumstances 
it  was  high  time  the  Theme  Song  was  recognized  and  given 
a  name.  For  when  Dolores  del  Rio  had  made  "Ramona,"  and 
nobody  was  too  wild  about  it,  Emil  Hcnsen,  the  publicity  man 
responsible,  scratched  his  thatch  in  an  endeavor  to  stir  up 
inspiration. 

The  idea  of  a  special  song  struck  him.  What  he  wanted 
was  a  special  melody,  to  special  words,  titled  after  the  picture, 
dedicated  to  Dolores  and  to  be  used  with  the  showing  in  such  a 
way  as  to  become  part  of  it.  He  'phoned  a  music  publishing 
house  to  send  around  a  man  to  take  his  order. 

The  end  of  that  was  Wayne  and  Gilbert's  song, 
"Ramona,"  which  gets  much  of  the  credit  for  the 
million  and  a  half  brought  in  by  the  picture. 

Of  "Ramona,"  they  say  that  it  was  the  first  of  the 
Theme  Songs,  that  it  started  the  intimate  combination 
of  music  from  the  orchestra  pit  and  action  in  the  story. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  the  forerunner  of  a  new  phase 
of  something  as  old  as  the  stage  itself. 

When  the  light  operas  of  Vienna  centered  themselves 
around  a  waltz  theme  it  was  the  same  thing,  and  as  soon 
as  the  first  llickering  comedies  were  shown,  it  was  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  music 
supplied  by  pianists. 


as  could  be  fitted  to  its  length.  Each  of  the  characters  in  "Way 
Down  East"  had  a  musical  line  intended  to  be  typical  of  it. 
When  the  movies  threatened  to  start  talking  there  were 
rattlin^s  throughout  the  world.  First  came  the  shorts.  Opera 
singers  and  musical  comedy  stars  did  their  turns.  Then 
Warners  stepped  out  with  "The  Jazz  Singer,"  George  Jessel  in 
the  middle  of  it.  Plans  were  held  up.  Four  songs  w-ere  re- 
quired and  Jessel  could  not  see  his  way  clear  to  put  these  in. 
So  it  was  decided  to  approach  Al  Jolson — Mammy  singer  par 
e.xcellence.  Jolson  could  do  what  contracts  forbade  Jessel 
to  undertake  and  the  effect  was  instantaneous. 


BY  that  time  the  lesson  had  been  learned. 
V 


AS  the  theaters  were 
enlarged  the  or- 
chestras did  little  more 
than  broaden  the  idea 
of  the  pianists.  As  early 
as  "The  Wrecker"  of 
Rex  Beach,  deliberate 
attempts  to  harmonize 
accompaniment  and 
drama  were  made. 

When  the  special 
score  came  into  vogue, 
with  Dr.  Hugo  Reisen- 
feld  in  the  front  rank, 
movie  fans,  who  scorned 
the  idea  of  sitting 
through  an  opera,  were 
becoming  familiar  with 
operatic  excerpts  with- 
out knowing  it. 

An  early  production 
of  "Tosca"  used  as 
much  of  Puccini's  music 
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This  article  introduces 
Mr.  Fenton,  musician 
and  critic,  to  Photo- 
play readers.  Each 
month  he  will  review 
for  you  the  latest  and 
best  in  phonoplay 
music 


Music  and  action 
'were  inseparable.     If  there  was  a  scarcity  of  material  on 
the  open  market,  the  songs  must  be  specially  made. 

So  three  Mammy-makers  signed  contracts.     In  Hollywood 
they  found  themselves  caged  up.     They  chewed  their  nails, 

solved  innumerable 
cross  word  puzzles  and 
punched  their  private 
time  clock.  But  not  a 
song  came  out. 

"They'll  soon  settle 
down,"  producers  said. 
The_\'  seemed  to  be 
settling,  but  not  a 
melody  was  turned  in. 
Then  occurred  the 
scandal.  One  fine  morn- 
ing the  birds-who- 
wouldn't-sing  failed  to 
check  in.  The  next 
morning  they  were  still 
A.  W.  O.  L.  And  the 
next. 

THEN  headquarters 
received  a  clue  and 
sleuths  mounted  to  the 
upper  story  of  a  hotel. 
Through  a  closed  door 
issued  snatches  of  song. 
The  door  was  forced. 

One  was  at,  and 
another  on  the  piano. 
The  third  was  scrib- 
bling at  a  table.  Over 
piles  of  cigarette  butts 
the  invaders  demanded 
an  explanation.  They 
got  it  ...  A  couple 
of  sure-fire  song  hits 
and  a  cartload  of  ideas! 

[  PLEASE  TURN  TO 
PAGE  136] 
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The  Amateur  Movie 
Contest  Prizes 

Curtain  Falls  on  PHOTOPLAY'S  Great  Competition 
as  Judges  Award  $2,000  in  Prizes 


THE    final    awards    in    Photo- 
play's  second   amateur   movie 
contest  have  been  decided  upon 
by  the  judges  who  selected  winners  of  the  S2,000  in  prizes. 

Twe  unusual  amateur  productions  won  the  tirst  prizes  of 
SSOO  each  in  the  dramatic  and  non-dramatic  divisions  of  the 
competition.  The  chief  award  in  the  non-dramatic  section  was 
voted  to  Ralph  Steiner,  of  350'  2  West  24th  Street,  New  York 
Citv,  for  his  remarkable  35  millimeter  study  in  the  abstract, 
"H'20." 

This  film  is  a  study  of  water  in  the  new  manner:  A  series  of 
photographic  shots  of  the  reflections  of  boats,  ferry  houses, 
docks,  etc.,  on  water  and  the  whole  resulting  in  a  chain  of  pure 
abstract  patterns  of  shapes  in  water.  Steiner  achieves  an 
astonishing  tempo  as  his  film  advances.  The  picture  is  bound 
to  attract  wide  attention  and  a  great  deal  of  discussion  where- 
everit  isshown. 

Mr.  Steiner  is  a  maker  of  advertising  photographs  but  is  an 
amateur  cinematographer  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  "H20" 
is  his  first  complete  film.  Mr.  Steiner  is  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth. 

"H20"  was  made  with  an  Eyemo  and  a  DeBrie.  Mr. 
Steiner  used  six  and  twelve  inch  lenses  on  both  cameras  to  pull 
the  water  reflection  up  large. 

THE  Foto-Cine  Productions,  of  418  South  Stanlislaus  Street, 
Stockton,  Calif.,  won  the  first  prize  of  $500  in  the  dramatic 
division  for  its  16  millimeter  picture,  "Three  Episodes."  This 
film  discloses,  concisely  and  with  cinematic  dexterity,  what 
passes  in  the  mind  of  a  dying  soldier  in  a  shell  hole  in  Flanders. 
The  three  memories  flashing  back  to  the  suiTering  doughboy 
were  well  done  and  the  film  as  a  whole  disclosed  the  best  sense 
of  cinematics  revualed  bv  anv  contender  in  this  division. 


By  Frederick  James  Smith 


"Three  Episodes"  is  directly  the 
work  of  Robert  Burhans,  who  wrote 
the  scenario,  directed  and  con- 
tributed largely  towards  the  production  in  a  financial  way; 
Robert  W.  Ward,  who  was  the  cameraman;  Alice  L.  Buckle, 
who  acted  as  title  and  script  girl;  and  Edwin  J.  Fairall,  who  was 
production  supervisor.  The  acting  of  the  soldier  was  well  done 
by  Scott  Hardester.  It  should  be  noted  that  both  Mr.  Burnhans 
and  Mr.  Ward  have  been  experimenting  actively  with  amateur 
cinematics  for  years.  Mr.  Burhans  was  a  competitor  in  Photo- 
play's contest  of  last  year. 

THE  second  award,  of  $250,  in  the  dramatic  division  was  made 
to  Dr.  H.  A.  Heise,  of  Uniontown,  Pa.  Dr.  Heise  also  was  a 
contestant  in  Photoplay's  last  contest.  His  winning  16  milli- 
meter film  this  year,  "Whither  Flowing,"  depicts  the  nervous 
evils  caused  by  parents  in  the  thoughtless  upbringing  of 
children.  The  drama  was  compactly  told,  well  acted  and 
directed,  and  was  marked  by  unusual  photography. 

Second  prize,  of  $250,  in  the  non-dramatic  section  went  to  B. 
V.  Covert,  of  154  Genessee  Street,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  who  last 
year  won  a  first  division  prize  of  $500.  Mr.  Covert  submitted 
an  interesting  16  millimeter  study  of  fishing,  ranging  from  deep 
sea  thrills  off  the  Florida  coast  to  an  expedition  into  the  Cana- 
dian wilds.  As  in  the  first  contest,  Mr.  Covert  demonstrated  a 
better  sense  of  scenic  photography  than  was  revealed  by  any 
other  contender.  He  builds  his  scenic  upon  an  interesting  story 
framework  and  the  result  is  not  just  a  series  of  hap-hazard  shots. 

Third  prize,  of  $150,  in  the  dramatic  division  went  to  the 
Undergraduate  Motion  Pictures  of  Princeton  University  for 
"Incident,"  which  was  marked  by  some  extraordinary  cine- 
matography.    This  was  in  16         [  please  turn  to  page  86  ] 


Photoplay  Amateur  Movie  Contest  Awards 

Dramatic 


First,  $500 

Foto-Cine  Productions 
418  So.  Stanlislaus  Street 
Stockton,  Cal. 
Drama, 

"Three   Efisodes" 


First,  $500 

Ralph  Steiner 

3  50 1/2  West  24th  Street 

New  York  City 

Study,  "H20" 


Second,  $250 
Dr.  H.  A.  Heise 
23  Delaware  Avenue 
Uniontown,  Pa. 
Drama, 

"Whither  F/oii>ing" 


Third,  $150 

Undergraduate     Motion 

Pictures 
Princeton  University 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

Drama,    "Incident" 


Nori'Dramatic 


Second,  $250 
B.  V.  Covert 
1 54  Genessee  Street 
Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Scenic,  "Just  Fishing" 


Third,  $150 

Hiram  Percy  Maxim 
276   No.    Whitley   Street 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Scenic,  "The  Sea" 


Fourth,  $100 

Jac  Thall 

957  77th  Street 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Drama,  "A  Quickie" 


Fourth,  $100 

Edward  E.  Jacobson 
9  East  41sf  Street 
New  York  City 
Scenic,"Our  Metropolis" 


Edward  E.  Jacobson 
9  East  41st  Street 
New  York  City 
Drama,  "What  Does 
It  Matter?" 


Hiram  Percy  Maxim 
276  No.  Whitley  St. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Scenic,  "Summer" 


Honorable  Mentions 

Leonard  Clairmont 
6247  Banner  Place 
Hollywood,  Calif. 
Drama,    "Nemesis" 


Koji  Tsukamoto 
11  Sojuro — cho 

Kyobashi 
Tokio,  Japan 
Scenic,  "Inland  Sea 
of  Japan" 


Jack  Nevin 
1111  Yorkshire  Rd. 
Grosse    Pointe   Port 
Detroit,  Michigan 
Drama, 
"Sophistication" 
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Four  Babes  in  the 
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Alexander  Gray 


E  lives  on  one  of  Hollywood's  most  exclusive  hills  and  if 
you  didn't  know  that  he  had  just  rented  the  house  you 
^might  suppose  he'd  been  living  in  it  all  his  life,  so  settled 
he  seems  to  be. 

But  that's  the  sort  of  person  Alexander  Gray  is.  His  mother 
and  father  and  baby  live  with  him  and,  although  he  still  feels 
that  the  cinema  is  just  a  long  rehearsal  and  he's  still  amazed 
that  people  do  as  good  work  as  they  do  when  the  grand  finale  of 
a  moom  pitcher  is  often  shot  before  the  introduction,  he's  signed 
a  long  term  contract  with  First  National  and  has  completed  the 
lead  opposite  Marilyn  Miller  in  "Sal.y." 

With  that  out  of  the  way,  he  is  now  busy  on  "No,  No, 
Nanette." 

There  have  been  several  steps — somewhat  unrelated  perhaps 
— in  his  career. 

He  started  out  to  be  a  business  man.  He  had  always  sung, 
but  concerts  didn't  pay. 

A  job  as  advertising  manager  for  a  motor  truck  company 
brought  in  a  good-sized  weekly  salary.  Yet  that  didn't  make 
him  entirely  happy. 

Alexander  couldn't  forget  his  sharps  and  flats  and  he  sud- 
denly found  himself  in  a  Ziegfeld  show  where  he  warbled  about 
pretty  American  girls  and  lovely  Hawaiian  girls  and  elegant 
Chinese  girls. 

Unlike  most  young  men  who  do  this  sort  of  work,  ."Mexander 
could  hit  a  grace  note  as  well  as  look  handsome. 

So  he  left  the  revues  and  tried  his  luck  on  the  musical  comedy 
and  operetta  stage. 

HIS  first  speaking  and  singing  role  was  in  '"Sally"  and  that 
was  followed  by  other  successes,  including  "The  Desert 
Song,"  which  really  made  him  famous. 

Then  Warners  got  Marilyn  Miller's  name  on  the  dotted  line 
for  "Sally  "  and  then  came  her  request  that  Gray  be  her  leading 
man. 

He's  a  good  looking  lad  of  medium  height,  with  blue  eyes  and 
light  hair. 

The  eyes  are  grave,  for  tragedy  came  into  his  life  when  his 
wife  was  killed  in  an  accident  in  January. 

His  charming  mother  keeps  the  home  together  and  makes 
him  happy. 
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Vivienne  Segal 


"r  I  'HIS,"  said  Vivienne  Segal  to  an  important  New  York 
I  producer,  "  will  be  your  last  chance  to  hear  me  sing!" 
Some  ultimatum! 

She  was  all  of  sixteen  years  old  and  had  sung  only  in  amateur 
operettas  in  Philadelphia. 

The  manager,  who  was  anxious  to  get  away  to  an  important 
engagement,  had  asked  her  to  return  the  next  day. 

But  Vivienne  wouldn't  listen  to  any  such  thing.  No  sir! 
She'd  sing — or  else. 

It's  just  that  attitude  that  brought  about  her  success  in 
"Blue  Paradise,"  "Three  Musketeers"  and  "The  Desert 
Song"  on  the  stage  and  has  now  prompted  Warners  to  sign  her 
to  a  long  term  contract  after  "Song  of  the  West"  and  "Golden 
Dawn." 

\'ivienne's  mother  had  wanted  to  be  an  actress.  But  her 
family  was  shocked,  so  she  determined  that  Vivienne  should 
choose  a  theatrical  career.  They  went  to  New  York  for  a  week- 
end. 

Nobody  told  them  how  hard  it  was  to  see  managers,  so 
they  saw  them  all  in  one  day. 

And  Vivienne  sang. 

What  could  the  managers  do  ? 

There  was  no  stopping  her. 

When  the  producers  told  her  that  she'd  hear  from  them 
shortly  she  was  frightfully  downcast  and  quite  sure  that  she 
was  a  failure. 

Two  weeks  later  a  wire  from  Lee  Shubert  brought  her  back 
to  New  York. 

She  was  told  to  watch  three  performances  of  "Blue  Paradise" 
and  to  learn  the  lines  and  the  songs  in  it. 

Four  days  later  she  opened  in  the  musical  comedy  in  New 
York,  and  was  a  sensation. 

"If  I  hadn't  been  so  young  and  foolish  I  couldn't  have  done 
it,"  she  said. 

SHE  was  what  Broadwayites  call  "a  natural."    She  stepped 
into  her  first  leading  role  at  sixteen  and  she's  been  stepping 
into  them  ever  since. 

The  camera  shows  her  as  a  lovely  graceful  girl  with  a  beauti- 
ful figure,  but  misses  the  transparency  of  her  skin  and  the 
radiance  of  her  light  red  hair. 


Hollywoods 


By 

Cal  York 


Catherine  Dale  Owen 


KENTUCKY  prides  itself  on  its  fine  horses  and  beautiful 
women.    For  the  moment  let's  forget  all  about  horses  and 
consider  the  women.     Catherine  Dale  Owen,  a  Kentucky 
beauty,  plays  the  haughty  princess  to  John  Gilbert's  dashing 
soldier  in  '"  His  Glorious  Night." 

As  a  result  of  her  work  in  that  picture  M-G-M  has  placed  her 
under  a  five  }'ear  contract. 

Even  John  should  forget  the  blonde  Greta  in  the  charms  of 
the  blonde  Catherine. 

PERHAPS  Catherine's  stage  career  is  a  greater  surprise  to  her 
than  anybody  else. 

Her  elder  sister  was  originally  expected  to  attend  Sargent's 
dramatic  school  in  New  York. 

When  she  decided  not  to  go,  Catherine  took  her  place.  No 
sense  in  wasting  the  tuition. 

Her  first  professional  experience  was  in  the  ingenue  role  with 
O.  P.  Haggle  in  "Happy-Go-Lucky."  Dennis  King  also  made 
his  American  debut  in  this  play. 

She  was  in  "The  Mountain  Man,"  "The  Love  City,"  with 
Sessue  Hayakawa;  "The  Whole  Town's  Talking,"  in  New  York 
and  London;  in  the  Belasco  production  of  "Canary  Dutch," 
and  with  Holbrook  Blinn  in  "The  Play's  the  Thing."  Her 
work  as  the  tlirtatious  prima  donna  in  this  Molnar  play  made 
her  name  famous  in  New  York. 

Catherine  is  slender  and  beautiful,  with  the  soft,  lovely  voice 
of  the  Southern  girl,  although  her  accent  is  pleasantly  British. 
No  less  a  personage  than  David  Belasco  paid  a  tribute  to  her 
charm. 

In  a  telegram  to  a  film  columnist  he  wrote,  in  part: 

"  When  she  was  working  with  me  she  showed  a  genius  for  hard 
work,  which  was  full  of  promise.  In  addition  to  that  she  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  girls  in  the  American  theater  and  her  voice 
is  cultured,  sweet  and  clear.  If  cast  properly  this  girl  is  destined 
to  go  far." 

Having  been  a  successful,  haughty  princess  in  "  His  Glorious 
Night,"  she  will  be  a  slightly  less  haughty  noblewoman  in  the 
Lawrence  Tibbett  picture,  "The  Rogue's  Song,"  with  a  back- 
ground of  the  Ural  Mountains. 

Catherine's  one  worr>'  is  that  she  wiU  go  on  and  on  being  a 
haughty  princess. 


Morgan  Farley 


THE  American  Tragedy"  and  Morgan  Farley  are  names 
synonymous.  Morgan  played  the  role  of  the  tragic 
Clyde  in  the  Dreiser  drama  for  more  than  an  entire 
season  in  New  York.  It  is  an  intense,  terribly  exacting  psy- 
chological study  of  a  young  man's  bitter  life,  and  it  ends  with 
his  death. 

It  "does  things"  to  the  boys  who  play  the  role. 

Leslie  Fenton,  who  played  the  role  in  Los  Angeles,  has 
"chucked"  his  career  and  gone  to  South  America  on  a  cattle 
boat,  as  is  told  on  another  page  of  this  issue. 

"I've  never  quite  recovered  from  that  role,"  said  Morgan. 
"Likely  I  never  shall.  You  had  to  give  too  much  to  the  role. 
It  took  too  much  from  you." 

The  reaction  from  Clyde  set  in  while  he  was  playing  "The 
Trial  of  Mary  Dugan,"  in  London.  His  health  broke  and  he 
left  the  cast.  He  recuperated  by  taking  a  bicycle  trip  through 
Europe. 

MORGAN  is  now  in  Hollywood,  under  contract  to  Para- 
mount. 

He  has  already  appeared  in  "Half  Marriage,"  "The  Greene 
Murder  Case,"  and  "The  Mighty." 

It  is  not  likely  that  "The  American  Tragedy"  will  ever  be 
screened,  although  Patrick  Kearney,  the  original  adapter,  says 
he  has  written  a  censor-proof  version.  Morgan  sees  no  reason 
for  filming  the  play. 

He  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  personalities  that  Broadway 
has  sent  to  the  screen.  Slight  of  build,  with  light  hair  and  gray- 
ish-blue eyes. 

The  Farley  manse  in  Hollywood  is  more  like  a  monk's 
habitat  than  the  home  of  a  famous  personality. 

There  are  bare  floors  and  a  few  pieces  of  unpainted  furniture. 
Rude  monk's  cloth  is  at  the  windows.  Candle  light  is  the 
illumination. 

His  car  is  a  humble  flivver. 

Perhaps  he  will  remain  in  pictures,  but  it  is  problematical. 

"It  all  depends  on  what  I  can  accomplish,"  is  the  way  he 
puts  it. 

"There  has  always  been  a  force  within  which  has  driven 
me  onward — the  desire  to  accomplish  something  worth  while 
— something  that  would  satisfy  me." 
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HA  tl  PV. 


The  Quest  for  Silence:  Or  an  Old-Fashioned 
"Fan"  Goes  to  the  Movies 
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AND  HOW  TO  USE  THEM 
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Pond  s  Cold  Cream         tor  inorougn  cleansing 


apply  it  generously  always  after  exposure 


and  before  retiring.        Pond  s  Cleansing  Tissues     soft,  ample,  absorbent       remove  cream  and  dirt. 


VITAL  MOMENTS  in  a  well-groomed 
woman's  day  .  .  .  the  all-important, 
yet  simple  care  she  gives  her  skin  .  .  . 
Study  these  pictures  .  .  .  follow  these 
swift,  sure  steps  .  .  .  Pond's  four  famous 
aids  are  unfailing  .  .  .  they  keep  your 
complexion  exquisitely  fresh  and  clear. 

Pond's  Cold  Cream  comes  first  .  .  . 
pure,  light  .  .  .  use  generously  for  thor- 
ough cleansing  two  or  three  times  through 
the  day  ...  at  bedtime  .  .  .  always  after 
exposure.  Quick,  caressing,  upward,  out- 
ward strokes  to  smooth  it  in  .  .  .  they  keep 
your  contours  young  and  firm.  Now 
leave  a  moment  to  let  the  fine  oils  sink 
deep  mto  the  pores  .  .  .  coax  every  par- 
ticle of  dirt  up  to  the  surface. 

Pond's  Cleansing  Tissues  next  ...  to 


remove  all  cream  and  dirt.  Take  two  at 
a  time  from  the  dainty  latticed  box.  Fold 
or  crumple  in  your  hand  .  .  .  lift  off  the 
cream  and  dirt,  using  exactly  the  same 
caressing  upward  motion  as  when  apply- 
ing the  cold  cream. 

Now  Pond's  Skin  Freshener  .  .  .  cool, 
exhilarating  ...  it  banishes  the  last  trace 
of  oiliness.  See  how  you  soak  a  sizable 
pad  of  cotton  .  .  .  pat  face,  neck  all  over 
briskly.  This  gentle  Tonic  closes,  refines 
the  pores  .  .  .  for  sallow  cheeks  it's  magic 
to  conjure  back  fresh  vital  color. 

Now  for  the  smooth,  well-bred  finish 
that  adds  so  much  to  your  poise  .  .  . 
Pond's  Vanishing  Cream  .  .  .  Smooth  in 
a  delicate  film  before  you  powder.  And 
don't  forget  your  hands  ...  It  keeps  them 


velvet-white  and  soft  as  rose-leaves. 

And  now  your  powder  and  rouge 
blend  beautifully.  F'inished,  enchanting, 
your  loveliness  will  last  the  evening 
through! 

For  generous  trial  sizes  of  these  four 
unfailing  aids — send  coupon  below.  See 
how  quickly  they  improve  your  skin! 

SEND    iOi    FOR     POND'S    4    PREPARATIONS 

Pond's  Extract  Company,  Dept.  Y 
1 14  Hudson  Street       .       .       .       New  York  City 

Name 

Street 

City_ 


Copyright  1929>  Pond's  Extract  Company 


When  you  write  to  adverti-sers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 


Smoother 

FAIRER  skin! 

What  would  you  give  to  see  your- 
self—and have  others  see  you— with 
smoother,  fairer  skin  than  you  have 
ever  had  before? 

Give  a  few  minutes  each  day  to  a 
revitalizing  massage  with  Plough's 
Black  and  White  Cold  Cream  and  you 
will  soon  be  delighted  with  the  new 
beauty  of  your  complexion! 

There  is  more  than  sur/ace- magic  in 
this  dainty  creami  It  is  rich  in  nourish- 
ing oils  which  replenish  those  dried  out 
by  weather  and  the  passing  years— oils 
as  essential  to  the  comfort,  health  and 
beauty  of  the  skin  as  fresh  air  and 
water. 

Plough's  Black  and  White  Cold 
Cream  not  only  gives  a  deep  pore- 
cleansing,  but  prevents  chapping  and 
wrinkling,  firms  and  tones  the  tissues, 
fills  out  hollows  in  the  neck  and  cheeks, 
and  keeps  the  skin  petal-smooth,  youth- 
fully clear  and  naturally  beautiful.  At 
all  dealers,  in  two  sizes,  at  popular 
prices. 


BLACKi^WHITE 

Cold  Cream 
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These  New  Faces 

Watch   for   This   Each   Month 

CARLOTTA  KING  ("The  Desert  Song,"  Warner  Brothers)  is  a  graduate 
of  stage  operettas  and  comic  operas,  with  a  beautiful  soprano 
voice.  Her  first  big  part  in  "The  Desert  Song,"  opposite  John 
Boles,  brought  her  instant  success,  and  -Metro-Goldwyn  signed 
her  to  a  five  year  contract.  She  will  ne.xt  be  heard  in  the  sound 
version  of  "Rose-Marie." 


CHARLES   KING   (-The  Broadway  Melody,"  M-G-M.)     Charlie  King  has 
long  been  one  of  Broadway's  musical  comedy  favorites.     In 
vaudeville   for    many    year-.,   he  became  popular  as    leading 
-jj  jA^I  ^'^^  °^  ^^'-'^  George  M.  Cohan  shows  as  "Little  Nellie  Kelly." 

,        '.S^l  His  last  big  stage  hit  was  in  "Hit  the  Deck."     He's  in  the  big 

V~J|H  "Hollywood  Revue  of  1929." 

JOAN    BENNETT    ("Bulldog    Drummond,"  United   Artists.)    Joan  is  the 
s  youngest   of   the   three  pretty   actress   daughters   of   Richard 

Bennett,  the  well  known  stage  star,  the  others  being  Constance 
and  Barbara.  Just  before  her  picture  hit  in  "Bulldog  Drum- 
mond," with  Ronald  Colman,  she  was  her  father's  leading 
woman  in  the  stage  play  of  Hollywood,  "Jarnegan." 

MORTON   DOWNEY    (-Mother's  Boy,"   Pathe)   first   came   to  light   as 

^^mg.  tenor  soloist  on  a  concert  tour  with  Paul  Whiteman's  band. 

w^^^^L  A  success,  he  then  became  a  popular  and  high-priced  enter- 

I      <c;  1?  tainer  in  New  York  night  clubs.     His  first  successful  picture 

^  appearance   was   in   Radio's   "Syncopation."'     So   he   ups   and 

marries  his  leading  lady,  Barbara  Bennett. 


LEE  TRACY 


S'Xau^fi.  Jitc. 


("Big  Time,"  Fo.x)  was  just  another  Broadway  actor  when 
Producer  Jed  Harris  gave  him  the  hoofer  lead  in  the  famous 
play  "Broadway."  It  made  Tracy's  reputation  and  Harris  a 
million  dollars.  Later,  Lee  made  a  hit  in  the  role  of  the  reporter 
in  the  same  manager's  sensational  "Front  Page."  From  here 
he  jumped  into  the  Fox  film  crowd. 


JEANETTE  MacDONALD  (-The   Love    Parade,"  Paramount)  will  be 
popular  as  Chevalier's  leading  woman  in  his  second  American 
picture.    She  is  a  beautiful  blonde  girl  with  a  nice  voice,  and 
'-rf^^  ^Y^g   ^   musical  comedy  lead  in  many  Broadway  shows,  in- 

cluding   "Yes,   Yes,  Yvette"   and  "Sunny   Days."     A  Holly- 
wood success,  she  will  do  some  more  pictures. 

O.  P.  HEGGIE  ("The  Mysterious  Dr.  Fu  Manchu,"  Paramount)  is  an 
English  actor  who  for  years  has  adorned  the  American  stage, 
always  in  featured  character  roles.  He  has  never  been  known 
to  give  a  really  bad  performance.  He  came  to  notice  in  pictures 
with  Jeanne  Eagels  in  "The  Letter,"  and  since  then  his  voice 
has  made  him  film-successful. 


MARILYN  MILLER   ("Sally,"  First  National),  it  seems  hardly  necessary 
^J^ I  to  say,  is  Flo  Ziegfeld's  leading  musical  comedy  star,  her  last 

\  ^fpl|  I  stage  appearance  for  him  being  in  "Rosalie."     She  began  in 

show  business  as  a  specialty  toe  dancer,  rapidly  graduating  to 
leading  roles.  She  is  the  former  Mrs.  Jack  Pickford,  and  was 
later  courted  by  Ben  Lyon. 


N  E:\V  V0R,K  -   M  E  MPHiy-  VAN    FRAMCI.yCO 


Kvcry  advertisement  in  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 
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FROM  ONE  YOUNG  AMERICAN  TO  ANOTHER: 
A  HAT  THAT  ONLY  A  YOUNG  AMERICAN 
COULD  WEAR  *  * 


Jackie  Sturr,  the 
Young  American 
n:ho  designs  Young 
American  hats.  She, 
too,  has  uon  fame 
through  these  dar- 
ing, bravely  simple 
little  creations  which 
only  Young  Ameri- 
cans can  wear. 


INo  sooner 

were  Young  Amer- 
ican hats  offered  for 
sale  than  they  became 
Hollywood's  newest  and 
smartest  enthusiasm!  And 
why  not?  For  who  could  be 
more  alive  to  each  new  cur- 
rent of  fashion   than  the 
young  stars  of  Hollywood? 
Who  could  typify  more  su- 
perbly the  gay  modern  spirit 
of  the  Young  American? 

Here  is  Ahce  White,  for  example,  photographed  in  one  of 
the  new  Young  American  models  which  she  keeps  to  wear  with 
the  different  ensembles  in  her  wardrobe.  She  is  only  one  of 
the  well-known  film  favorites  who  have  discovered  this  smart, 
modern  way  of  settling  their  hat-problems.  These  younger 
actresses  say:  "We  are  tired  of  wearing  the  hand-me-downs  of 
Paris — the  unbecoming  copies  of  French  models  designed  for 
women  old  enough  to  be  our  grandmothers.  We  are  Ameri- 
cans— and  young!  We  want  a  style  designed  for  our  own  per- 
sonalities—a mode  that  only  a  Young  American  could  wear!" 

And  that  is  exactly  the  idea  behind  Young  American  hats! 
They  are  designed  by  Jackie  Starr,  the  young  millinery  genius 


discovered  and 

trained  by  the 

House  of  Gage, 

America's  most  dis- 


tinguished hat-makers. 


Alice  White, popular  star  in  First  National  and  fita- 
phone  pictures.  She  is  one  of  the  many  well-known 
Young  Americans  loho  wear  Young  American  hats. 


Jackie  is  herself  a  Young 
American,  not  yet  twenty 
years  old.  She  never  fails  to 
give  the  true  Young  American 
touch  to  every  hat  she  creates! 
In  order  that  you  may  have 
one  to  wear  with  every  cos- 
tume. Young  American  hats 
are  priced  extremely  low.  Each  carries  in  its  lining  the 
modern  symbols  of  the  Young  American:  the  boiv  for  supple 
grace:  the  arroiv  for  unswerving  speed.  And  each  hat  is  sold 
to  you  in  a  gay  red-white-and-blue  box  carrying  the  same 
symbols.  You'll  find  them  awaiting  your  selection  in  leading 
shops  and  department  stores.  Look  for  the  bow  and  arrow! 
If  your  favorite  shop  or  store  has  not  received  them, 
won't  you  write  to  Jackie  Starr  herself?  Address  her  Dept. 
PO,  Gage  Brothers  &  Company,  18  South  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago.  Write  to  Jackie,  anyway!  She'll  be  delighted  to  have 
you  consult  her  about  your  clothes-problems,  or  to  hear  any 
suggestion  that  you  make  concerning  her  designs. 


yOUNG  AMERICAN   HATS 

DESIGNED   FOR   YOU   BY   JACKIE   STARR    *    MADE    FOR    YOU    BY    GAGE    *    EACH   IS   $5   (BOX  included 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PnOTOPlAT  MAGAZINE. 
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New  Fall  &  Winter 
Handbag  Models 

More  definitely  than  ever  reveal  the  extraor- 
dinary smartness  found  only  in  bags, 
underarms,  billfolds  and  many  other  leather 
accessories  by  Meeker.  Of  genuine  im- 
ported Steerhide  .  .  .  skillfully  tooled  .  .  . 
hand-colored  .  .  .  and  with  equally  smart 
frames,  any  one  of  these  beautiful  hand- 
bags will  fittingly  accent  milady's  striking 
fall  costume. 


At  better  dealers  everywhere 

Made  by  Ihe  large';/  manufacturers  of  Steerhide 
leather  goods  in  the  U.  S.  A, 

THE  MEEKER  CO.,  Inc.,  Joplin,  Missouri 

\/|EEKED 

Se72uine  Jtecrkide 
czffandbcKjs 

VANITIES  BILLFOUDS 


Addresses  of  the  Stars 


At    Paramou 
Studios,Hollywood, 
Richard  Arlen 
Jean  Arthur 
William  Austin 
Ulga  Baclanova 
George  Bancroft 
Clara  Bow 
Evelyn  Brent 
Mary  Brian 
Clive  Brook 
Nancy  Carroll 
Kathryn  Carver 
Robert  Castle 
Lane  Chandler 
Ruth  Chatterton 
Maurice  Chevalier 
Chester  Conklin 
Gary  Cooper 
Richard  Di.x 
Paul  Guertzman 
James  Hall 

At  Metro-Goldwyn- 
ver  City,  Calif. 
Renee  Adoree 
George  K.  Arthur 
Nils  Asther 
Lionel  Barrymore 
Wallace  Beery 
John  Mack  Brown 
Lon  Chaney 
Joan  Crawford 
Karl  Dane 
Marion  Davies 
Josephine  Dunn 
Greta  Garbo 
John  Gilbert 
Raymond  Hackett 
William  Haines 
Phyllis  Haver 
Leila  Hyams 


n  t-Famous-Lasky 
Calif. 

Neil  Hamilton 

O.  P.  Heggie 

Doris  Hm 

Phillips  Holmes 

Emil  Jannings 

Jack  Luden 

Paul  Lukas 

John  Loder 

Frederic  March 

Adolphe  Menjou 

David  Newell 

Jack  Oakie 

Warner  Oland 

Guy  Oliver 

WiUiam  Powell 

Esther  Ralston 

Charles  Rogers 

Ruth  Taylor 

Florence  Vidor 

Fay  Wray 

Mayer  Studios,  Cul- 

Dorothy  Janis 
Buster  Keaton 
Charles  King 
Gwen  Lee 
Bessie  Love 
Tim  McCoy 
Conrad  Nagel 
Ramon  Novarro 
Edward  Nugent 
Anita  Page 
Aileen  Pringle 
Dorothy  Sebastian 
Norma  Shearer 
Le%\'is  Stone 
Ernest  Torrence 
Raquel  Torres 


1401    No.    Western 
Calif. 
George  Jessel 
Lola  Lane 
Ivan  Linovv 
Edmund  Lowe 
Sharon  Lynn 
Farrell  MacDonald 
Victor  McLaglen 
Lois  Moran 
Charles  Morton 
Barry  Norton 
George  O'Brien 
Paul  Page 
Sally  Phipps 
David  Rollins 
Arthur  Stone 
Nick  Stuart 
Don  Terry 
Helen  Twelvetrees 


At    Fox    Studios, 
Avenue,  Hollywood, 
Frank  Albertson 
Mary  Astor 
Ben  Bard 
Warner  Baxter 
Marjorie  Beebe 
Rex  BeU 
Dorothy  Burgess 
Warren  Burke 
Sue  Carol 
Sammy  Cohen 
June  Collyer 
Louise  Dresser 
Nancy  Drexel 
Mary  Duncan 
Charles  Eaton 
Charles  Farrell 
Earle  Foxe 
Janet  Gaynor 

At  Warner  Brothers  Studios,  5842  Sunset 
Blvd.,  HoUywood,  Calif. 


John  Barrymore 
Monte  Blue 
Betty  Bronson 
William  CoUier,  Jr. 
Dolores  Costello 
Louise  Fazenda 
Audrey  Ferris 


Al  Jolson 
Davey  Lee 
Myrna  Loy 
May  McAvoy 
Edna  Murphy 
Lois  Wilson 
Grant  Withers 


At    Universal    Studios,    Universal    City, 
Calif. 


Lina  Basquette 
John  Boles 
Ethlyn  Claire 
Kathryn  Crawford 
Reginald  Denny 
Jack  Dougherty 
Lorayne  DuVal 
Ruth  Elder 
Hoot  Gibson 
Dorothy  Gulliver 
Otis  Harlan 


Raymond  Keane 
Merna  Kennedy 
Barbara  Kent 
Beth  Laemmle 
Arthur  Lake 
Laura  La  Plante 
George  Lewis 
Fred  Mackaye 
Ken  Maynard 
Mary  Nolan 
Mary  Philbin 


Eddie  Phillips 
Joseph  Schildkraut 


Glenn  Tryon 
Barbara  Worth 


I 


At    RKO    Studios,    780    Gower    Street, 
Hollywood,  Calif. 


Buzz  Barton 
Sally  Blane 
Ohve  Borden 
Betty  Compson 


Bebe  Daniels 
Frankie  Darro 
Bob  Steele 
Tom  Tyler 


At  Pathe  Studios,  Culver  City,  Calif. 

Robert  .\rmstrong  Alan  Hale 

WiUiam  Boyd  Jeanette  l^ofif 

Junior  Coghlan  Carol  Lombard 

Diane  Elhs  Eddie  Quillan 

At    First    National    Studios,    Burbank, 
Calif. 


Richard  Barthelmess 
Doris  Dawson 
Billie  Dove 
Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr. 
Corinne  Griffith 
l,loyd  Hughes 
Doris  Kenyon 
Dorothy  Mackaill 


Colleen  Moore 
Antonio  Moreno 
Jack  Mulhall 
Donald  Reed 
Milton  Sills 
Thelma  Todd 
Alice  White 
Loretta  Young 


At    United    Artists    Studios,    1041    No. 
Formosa  Avenue,  Hollywood,  Calif. 


Don  Alvarado 
Fannie  Brice 
Douglas  Fairbanks 
Mary  Pickford 


Gilbert  Roland 
Norma  Talmadge 
Constance  Talmadge 
Lupe  Velez 


At  Columbia  Studios,  1438  Gower  Street, 
Hollywood,  Calif. 


Olive  Borden 
William  Collier,  Jr. 
Ralph  Graves 
Jack  Holt 
Margaret  Livingston 


Jacqueline  Logan 
Ben  Lyon 
Shirley  Mason 
Dorothy  Rexner 


In  care  of  Samuel  Goldwyn,  7210  Santa 
Monica  Blvd.,  Hollywood,  Calif. 


Vilma  Banky 
Walter  Byron 


Ronald  Colman 
Lily  Damita 


In  care  of  the  Edwin  Carewe  Productions, 
Tec-Art  Studios,  HoIl}rwood,  Calif. 


Dolores  Del  Rio 
Roland  Dre%v 


Rita  Cajewe 
LeRoy  Mason 


Robert  Agnew,  6357  La  Mirada  Avenue, 
Hollywood,  CaUf. 

Jackie  Coogan,  673  South  Oxford  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles,  Cahf. 

Virginia  Brown  Faire,  1212  Gower  Street, 
Hollywood,  Calif. 

Gilda  Gray,  22  East  60th  Street,  New  York 
City. 

Waiiam  S.  Hart,  6404  Sunset  Blvd.,  Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

Lloyd  Hughes,  616  Taft  Building,  Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

Harold  Lloyd,  6640  Santa  Monica  Blvd., 
HoUywood,  Calif. 

Bert  LyteU,  P.  O.  Box  235,  HoUywood,  CaUf. 

Patsy  Ruth  MUler,  808  Crescent  Drive, 
Beveriy  HUls,  Calif. 

Pat  O'Malley,  1832  Taft  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Herbert  RawUnson,  1735  Highland  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Ruth  Roland,  3828  WUshire  Blvd.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cahf. 

EsteUe  Taylor,  5254  Los  Feliz  Blvd.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 
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THERE  are  ■women  in  the  world, 
blessed  with  millions  and  with 
maids,  with  easy  access  to  every  source 
of  beauty,  who  still  have  the  dull,  dead 
complexion  of  a  careless  frump ! 

For  it  is  not  alone  a  question  of 
money,  nor  of  costly  cosmetics,  how- 
ever helpful,  however  pure.  The  fact  is 
that  thousands  of  women  frustrate  their 
creams  and  lotions  because  they  neglect 
the  a-b-c  of  health — they  do  not  keep  ' 
themselves  internally  clean. 

Women  who  would  be  in  perfect 
health — who  would  have  complexions 
clear  and  free  from  blemish — should 
know  the  benefits  of  Sal  Hepatica! 

This  famous  saline  not  only  banishes 
constipation,  but  it  frees  the  blood- 
stream from  the  poisons  that  bring 
blemishes.  It  neutralizes  the  body  acids 
which  dull  the  skin.  It  helps  complex- 
ions to  become  smooth,  pure,  youthful 
and  translucent. 

Well  do  the  smart  women  of  Europe 
know  the  benefits  of  salines  to  the  com- 
plexion and  the  skin.  To  the  famous 
spas — Vichy,  Carlsbad,  Wiesbaden — 
distinguished  people  from  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth  come  to  "take  the 
cure."  And  physicians  long  have  ap- 
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predated  the  saline  method  for  correct- 
ing a  long  list  of  human  ills. 

Oal  Hepatica  is  the  American  equivalent 
of  the  wonderful  saline  springs.  Colds 
and  acidosis,  rheumatism,  headaches, 
and  auto-intoxication  give  way  to  its 
use.  Digestions  are  regulated.  Sluggish 
livers  respond.  Complexions  bloom! 
Taken  before  breakfast,  Sal  Hepatica 
is  speedy  in  its  action.  Rarely,  indeed, 
does  it  fail  to  act  within  thirty  minutes. 


Get  a  bottle  of  Sal  Hepatica  today. 
Keep  internally  clean  for  one  whole 
week.  See  how  much  better  you  feel, 
how  your  complexion  improves.  Send 
the  coupon  for  the  free  booklet,  "To 
Clarice  in  quest  of  her  youth,"  which 
tells  in  detail  how  to  follow  the  saline 
path  to  health  and  beauty. 


Bristol-Myers  Co.,  Dept.  G-1 19.  71  West  St.,  N.  Y. 
Kindly  send  me  the  Free  Booklet,  "To  Clarice  in  quest 
of  her  youth,"  which  explains  the  many  benefits  of 
Sal  Hepatica. 


Sal  Hepatica 

V^^^  III  ©  1929 
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S:rect- 


City. 
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WEDDING  bells  will  ring  out  shortly  for  Virginia 
Brown  Faire  and  Duke  Wome,  an  independent 
director. 

Virginia,  you  remember,  was  once  married  to  Jack 
Daugherty  who,  in  turn,  was  the  spouse  of  Barbara  La 
Marr. 

"V\  7HEN  you  pay  a  visit  to  the  Talmadge  home  you  wade  knee 
*''  deep  in  gazing  crystals,  and  psychic  phenomena  get  in  your 
hair.  Norma,  Constance  and  Natalie  are  all  believers  in  fortune 
tellers.  Constance  had  luncheon  at  a  little  tea  room,  "The  Bottom 
of  the  Cup,"  every  day  for  a  week.  When  you've  finished  the 
creamed  chicken  and  cake  your  past  and  future  passes  before  you 
in  tea  leaves. 

Constance  was  the  despair  of  the  lady  fortune  teller.  Every 
day  she  came  and e%ery  day  she  wanted  a  new  fortune.  And  every 
day  she  wailed,  "But  don't  you  see  any  romances?" 

[  PLEASE   TURN   TO   PAGE    78  1 


Extra!    The   Garbo   has   joined    the   ladies  who 

emote  copiously  in  courtrooms.    Here  the  stage 

is  being  set  for  what  looks  like  an  interesting 

"trick"  camera  shot 


An  Indian  extra  man  with  a  bead 
band  around  his  forehead,  a  beaded 
vest,  and  his  nether  anatomy  garbed 
in  golf  knickers  that  would  make  a 
Japanese  sunset  look  like  a  London 
fog. 

An  extra  girl  in  a  rhinestone- 
studded  ball  gown  and  a  magnifi- 
cent paste  tiara,  driving  a  battered 
flivver. 

And  a  dog  fight  in  one  of  Holly- 
wood's leading  banks 

ANOTHER  famous  ligure  in  Holly- 
wood has  gone. 

Mrs.  Mae  Costello,  divorced  wife 
of  Maurice  Costello,  film  idol  of 
fifteen  years  ago,  and  mother  of 
Dolores  and  Helene  Costello,  is 
dead. 

The  Costellos  were  divorced  re- 
cently, when  ilaurice,  it  was  said, 
objected  strenuously  to  the  ro- 
mance between  Dolores  and  John 
Barrymore. 

■\jfRS.  COSTELLO  appeared  only 
■'■ '-'■once  on  the  screen,  when  she  made 
a  tour  of  the  world  with  her  family 
in  1912-13. 

Maurice  starred  on  that  occasion 
in  a  combined  travelogue-drama 
known  as  "World  Trotters,"  and 
produced  by  old  Vitagraph. 

In  recent  years  Mrs.  Costello  had 
managed  the  careers  of  Dolores  and 
Helene. 
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This,  ladies,  is  a  "re- 
laxer,"  built  for  Carol 
Lombard  because  she 
said  her  gown  in  "The 
Racketeer"  was  too  tight 
for  sitting  between 
scenes.  That's  what  her 
press-agent  told  us, 
anyhow 


Knowing  press-agents  as 
we  do,  we  set  our  sleuths 
to  work.  And  here's  the 
evidence.  Carol  can  sit — ■ 
and  how  that  gal  can  sit! 
She  can  even  do  gym- 
nastics   with    one    knee 


MRS 
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.  .  .  She  goes  to  Paris, 
and  to  Callot  Soeurs  for  clothes 
.  .  .  but  the  Callot  model  watch 
she  wears  is  no  farther  away 
thanyour  nearest  ELGIN  jeiveler. 


A  thing  is  fashionable  only  if  enough 
women  of  fashion  adopt  it.  The  first 
ELGIN  Parisiennes  were  introduced 
a  mere  year  ago  .  .  .  and  today  over 
150,000  women  are  timing  their  com- 
ings and  goings  with  Parisian  flair  and 
ELGIN  accuracy.  There  is  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Drexel  Biddle.  Everyone  in  New  York, 
Newport,  Paris,  and  Bieuritz,  knows  that 
her  taste  in  clothes  and  accessories  is 
faultless.  Which  explains  her  liking  for 
costumes   by   Callot.    So  when  Callot 


designed  a  series  of  cases  for  ELGIN 
Parisienne  watches  Mrs.  Biddle  was 
among  the  first  to  slip  one  on  her  wrist. 
And  though  she  must  go  to  Paris  for 
Callot  clothes,  a  Callot  Parisienne  watch 
can  be  purchased  no  farther  away  than 
'round  the  corner  or  across  the  street 
...  at  the  nearest  ELGIN  jeweler's. 
The  usual  role  is  reversed  .  .  .  you  need 
not  go  to  Paris,  for  Paris  has  come  to 
you  .  .  .  via  ELGIN.  But  only  the 
designs  come  from  Paris  —  the  Pari- 
sienne watches  themselves  are  made  and 
cased  by  ELGIN.  American  efficiency, 
economy,  timekeeping  accuracy,  wedded 
to  Paris  style  ...  at  a  truly  American 
price.  Ask  any  reliable  jeweler. 


Parisiennes  plain  and  enamel  cases,  §35 
Diamond-set  Callot  models  shown,  .f  75 


Nv4t 


ELGIN  WATCHES  ARE  AMEBICiN 
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Completing    a    successful    Technicolor    test    for    Paramount's 

flashy  musical  romance,  "The  Vagabond  King."   The  big  wheel 

behind   the  camera   is  a   gelatin   light  filter,   which   gives   the 

required  Technicolor  hues  to  the  background 


"Aren't  vou— " 

"No!"  said  Helen. 

"Helen  Ferguson?"  finished  the  girl. 

Helen  was  carried  fainting  from  the  shop. 
^^'hen  she  recovered  she  returned  and  bought 
nine  or  ten  dozen  pairs  of  gloves. 

"T  WANT  real  spirit  stuff  in  this 
■L  sequence,"  said  the  Great 
Director. 

So  they  summoned  the  shade  of 
the  great  Edwin  T.  Booth. 

"What  experience?"  demanded 
the  director,  frowningly. 

But  he  finally  turned  the  trage- 
dian down  because  his  hoofing  was 
weak. 

A  RTHUR  LAKE'S  first  stage  role  was 
•^»-  Lillle  Eva  in  an  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin" 
show. 

Night  after  night  he  died  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  Uncle  Tom's  lamentations 
and  might  have  continued  to  do  so  indefi- 
nitely had  it  not  been  for  an  ice  cream  fes- 
tival held  next  door  to  the  theater. 

W  hen  Arthur  saw  the  cream  being  dished 
out  he  announced  Lilllc  Eva  would  not 
die  that  night.  Instead  she  would  fill  up  on 
frozen  dainties.  Lots  of  persuasion  and  a 
promise  of  cream  after  his  death  finally  got 
him  back  on  the  job,  much  to  everyone's 
relief. 

It  seemed  to  Arthur  that  Uncle  Tom 
was  much  too  lachrymose  that  night.  He 
stood  for  it  as  long  as  he  could,  then,  in  a 
voice  plainly  audible  to  half  the  audience, 
blurted  out: 

"Say.  Shut  up  and  lemme  die  before  that 
cream's  all   gone." 

[  PLEASE   TURN  TO  PAGE   81  1 


TT  is  sometimes  possible  to  blow  one's  own 
-'■horn  a  trifle  too  loudly,  as  the  following 
instance,  related  by  Betty  Compson,  goes  to 
prove. 

Betty  was  visiting  the  oflice  of  her  husband, 
James  Cruze,  when  a  girl  who  had  been  rec- 
ommended as  a  screen  possibility  was  ushered 
in. 

Naturally  the  first  question  asked,  after 
she  had  disclosed  her  identity,  was  whether 
she  had  ever  had  stage  or  screen  experience. 

"No,"  was  her  reply,  "but  my  friends  all  say 
I  have  an  angelic  voice  and  play  divinely 
on  the  harp.  And  I  am  noted  for  my  seraphic 
disposition,  too." 

"Little  girl,"  said  Cruze,  kindly,  "you 
would  be  wasting  your  talents  in  pictures. 
AVhy  not  ask  St.  Peter  for  a  job?" 

THE  Young  gals  never  seem  to 
light,  romantically  speaking ;  how- 
ever Loretta  Young  and  Grant  With- 
ers were  seen  lunching  together 
very  intimately  the  other  day  and 
SaUy  Blane  and  Arthur  Lake  were 
found  at  another  table  in  the  same 
restaurant. 

I  hope  that's  not  wrong.  I  hope 
Loretta  wasn't  with  Arthur  and 
Sally  with  Grant.  They  look  so 
much  alike,  sometimes  you  can't  tell. 

TOHX.W^  MACK  BROWN  feels  that  he 
J  would  like  to  do  as  much  for  young  BDly 
Bakewell  as  George  Fawcett  did  for  him. 

Johnny  Mack  wants  to  make  an  athletic  tjpe 
out  of  Bakewell,  but  it's  some  job,  for  Bakewell 
likes  his  ostermoor.  Brown  was  teaching 
Bakewell  the  bicycle  leg  motion,  having  him 
lie  on  his  back  and  move  his  legs  in  the  air  as 
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though  riding  a  bicycle.  A  few 
minutes  later  Brown  looked 
around  and  saw  Bakewell's  legs 
in  the  air  stationary. 

"What!   Tired?"   he   caUed. 

"Nope.  Just  coasting,"  said 
Bakewell  nonchalantly. 

TJELEN  FERGUSON  tells 
-'-  -'■this  one  on  herself.  It 
seems  that  Helen  is  always  be- 
ing mistaken  for  someone  else. 
At  openings  the  crowd  accuse 
her  of  being  everyone  from 
Gloria  Swanson  to  ZaSu  Pitts. 

And  at  ISIontmartre  the 
signature  fiends  dash  up  and 
say: 

"Oh,  Miss  Daniels — may  I 
have  your  autograph?" 

Helen  is  a  good  sport  about 
it,  but  she  has  grown  just  a 
little  weary  of  having  people 
fay.  Aren't  you  Bebe  Dan- 
iels? Aren't  you  Buster  Kea- 
ton?  .^ren'tyouRin-Tin-Tin?— 
or  almost  anything  except 
.\ren't   you   Helen   Ferguson? 

One  day  she  went  into  a 
glove  shop.  The  girl  behind 
the  counter  beamed  and  said: 

Rod  LaRocque  has  a  good 
line!  First  he  baited  fas- 
cinating Vilma  Banky  and 
persuaded  her  to  become 
a  Missus.  Then  he  took  her 
fishing,  and  look  what 
thev  caui^ht 


Smart  Compacts 

to  match  each  costume- 

tfie  newest  Paris  vogue 


Extravagant  7....NO  ! 


DOUBLE  OMLY  ^1  SIIVGLE  OMLY  50*^ 


THEY'RE  smartness  personified — these  intriguing 
new  Tre-Jur  compacts  with  their  brilliant  color 
and  chic  new  oblong  shape.  And  such  wonderful  pow- 
der, too.  Soft,  clinging,  exquisitely  flagrant,  it  blends 
marvelously  with  the  skin,  delightfully  accentuating  all 
its  natural  loveliness.  Comes  in  flesh,  rW:!^/ or  the  fash- 
ionable new  Southern  Tan.  Refills  always  obtainable. 

You  may  choose  the  case  in  red,  blue,  green  or 
black— colors  that  match  or  harmonize  with  every 
ensemble.  And  the  price?  Amazingly  low— just  50c 
single,   $1.00  double  with  both  powder  and  rouge. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  order  direct, 
enclosing  price  and  specifying  color  of  case  and 
shade  of  powder  desired.  Address  House  of 
Tre-Jur,  Inc.,  19  West  18th  Street,  New  York  City. 


TREmiJUR 


S.  PessI 


of  Vienna  and  BudalJest 
Head  of  the  famous  House  of  Pessl. .  beauty  advisers  to 
aristocracy  for  over  I OO  years      p^  n  c"  C  C  I 

odvises  this  way 
to  Skill  Beauty 


"■/  earnestly  recommend  to  my  clients  that  they 
use  only  the  soap  blended  of  palm  and  olive  oils. 
The  use  of  Palmolive  is  especially  important 
because  its  gentle  action  leaves  the  skin  in  a 
healthy,  smooth,  normal  condition  which  is 
the  very  foundation  of  a  beautiful  complexion." 


Vienna  I, 
Kaerntnerstrasse  28 


IN  gay  Vienna,  where  the  women  are 
enchanting;  in  romantic  Budapest,  on 
the  Danube— there  is  one  name  in  beauty 
culture  which  has  been  recognized  for 
over  a  hundred  years  — the  distinguished 
name  of  Pessl ! 

Today,  in  the  celebrated  shop  across 
from  the  opera  in  Vienna,  S.  Pessl  carries 
on  the  tradition  of  the  Pessl  name.  The 
crowned  heads  to  which  he  has  minis- 
tered are  evidenced  by  the  interesting 
group  of  royal  crests  he  is  authorized  to 
display  above  the  windows  of  his  typically 
Viennese  shop. 

He  has  served  many  of  the  queens  of  Europe, 
and  has  numbered  such  dignitaries  as  the  Ex- 
Empress  of  Austria  among  his  distinguished 
patrons. 

To  his  select  patrons,  Pessl  recommends 
a  very  simple  treatment  for  retaining  youthful 
loveliness . . .  the  same  treatment  advised  by  the 
outstanding  beauty  specialists  of  Paris,  Berlin, 
Rome,  London,  Genena— everywhere  beauty  cul- 
ture is  praaiced. 


Palm  and  olive  oils  in  soap 

"I  should  naturally  have  been 
led,  by  my  knowledge  of  the    s 


Retail  Price 


complexion  effeas  of  palm  and  olive  oils," 
says  S.  Pessl,  "to  have  invented  a  soap  made 
exclusively  from  them." 

"As  these  oils  are  already  combined  in 
Palmolive  Soap,"  Monsieur  Pessl  explains, 
"I  earnestly  recommend  to  my  patrons  that 
they  use  this  soap  and  no  other." 

The  famous  "international"  treatment 

The  poisonous  and  dangerous  secretions 
of  dirt  and  dust,  of  make-up  and  cream  which 
find  their  way  deep  into  the 
pores  must  be  removed.  Palm 
and  olive  oils,  as  they  are 
blended  in  Palmolive  Soap, 
act  to  soften  the  skin,  to  cleanse 


Above  the  doorway  of  the  Pessl  Shop,  across  from 

the  opera  house  in  Vienna,  may  be  seen  crests  of 

some  of  the  celebrated  Royal  houses  to  which  the 

House  of  Pessl  has  acted  as  Beauty  Adviser. 


the   pores,  to   refresh  the  natural   coloring. 

To  get  the  utmost  benefit  from  Palmolive 
Soap,  you  are  urged  by  all  the  experts  to  fol- 
low this  treatment,  twice  a  day:  with  both 
hands  make  a  rich  lather  of  Palmolive  Soap 
and  warm  water.  Massage  it  gently  into  the 
skin,  permitting  it  to  penetrate  the  pores,  to 
free  them  from  all  impurities.  Then  rinse, 
first  with  warm  water,  later  cold.  An  ice  mas- 
sage is  invigorating  as  an  astringent. 

M.  Pessl's  advice  is  echoed  by  such  famous 
specialists  as  Lina  Cavalieri,  of  Pans;  Elise 
Bock,  of  Berlin;  Bertha  Jacobson,  of  London. 
Wherever  women  seek  the  best  skin  care 
they  are  told  by  professional  experts :  safe- 
guard beauty  with  Palmolive  Soap. 


j>  PALMOLIVE  RADIO  HOUR -Broadcast  every  Wednesday  night-from  9:30  to  :0:30  p.  m., 
Eastern  time;  8:30  to  9:30  p.  m.  Central  time;  7:30  to  8:30  p.  m..  Mountain  time;  6:30  to  7:30  p.m., 
Paciiic  Coast  time  — over  WEAF  and  39  stations  associated  with  The  National  Broadcasting  Co. 


Gossip  of  All  the  Studios 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  78  1 


Give    these    little    boys   a    hand.      Leonard    and    Bernard 

West,  who  sing  and  dance  in  the  First  National-Vitaphone 

picture  "The  Forward  Pass."     Don't  know  the  gal's  name, 

but  "Cutie"  will  do 


"THERE  seems  to  be  a  little  dissension  be- 
■'-  tween  songbirds  Harry  Richman  and  Al 
Jolson.  That  is  to  say,  all  the  dissension  is  on 
Mr.  Richman's  side.  Al  either  doesn't  notice 
ar  has  other  things  to  think  about. 

Anyway,  the  yarn  goes  thus:  at  a  large  and 
swanky  dinner  gi\'en  in  HoIl>^vood's  best 
manner,  both  Jolson  and  Richman  were  pres- 
ent. Many  of  the  guests  were  headliners  and 
sntertainers  par  excellence,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  meal  all  did  their  stuff  graciously  and  with- 
out demurring — including  Al  who  is  used  to 
receiving  a  pretty  sizable  sum  per  syllable  for 
the  rendition  of  "Sonny  Boy." 

^.\ME  Mr.  Richman's  turn  to  contribute  to 
^"'the  fun  and  frolic.  Would  Mr.  Richman 
oblige  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  with  a  little 
song?  Mr.  Richman  would  not.  And  why 
wouldn't  Mr.  Richman  sing?  Because  Mr. 
Richman  refused  to  follow  ISIr.  Jolson  on  the 
program ! 

Just  in  passing  we  might  recall  the  fact  that 
A\  was  up  in  the  big  money  while  Richman 
was  still  singing  in  a  cellar  beneath  the  Earl 
Carroll  Theater  and  hadn't  yet  reached 
street  level. 

EVERY  DAY  Sue  Carol  receives 
an  ardent  letter  from  a  young 
man  she  has  never  seen.  He's  seen 
Susie  on  the  screen,  however,  and 
has  decided  that  he  wants  to  marry 
her.  If  persistency  means  anything, 
as  the  best  movie  plots  seem  to  in- 
dicate, the  young  man  may  win  out 
eventually.  It's  been  going  on  now 
for  a  couple  of  years. 


Florence  'Vidor  and  husband,  or 
Jascha  Heif etz  and  wife  ( take  your 
choice),  resting  on  the  Santa  Mon- 
ica sands.  When  tliey're  not 
swimming  they're  ping-ponging 
— two  good  ways  to  keep  fit 


■n  UMOR  had  it  recently  that 
■'^Mary  Philbin  would  no  long- 
er decorate  Universal  films.  It 
was  also  rumored  that  her  en- 
gagement to  Paul  Kohner  «as 
as  finished  as  the  last  episode  of 
a  serial.  But  rumor  is  wrong 
again. 

Ha\ing  completed  her  work 
in  the  re-issue  of  "The  Phantom 
of  the  Opera"  Mary  is  going  into 
"Shannons  of  Broadway"  and 
she's  getting  herself  seen  with 
Paul  at  all  the  local  tiddle-de- 
winks  contests. 


TF  you're  tired  of  reading  this  particular  sob 
-'■story  just  skip  the  paragraph. 

But  it  has  been  good  unipty-umph  times 
before.  James  Murray  has  been  given 
another  chance.  He  has  been  cast  for  the 
leading  male  riMe  in  the  Universal  production 
of  "The  Shanghai  Lady." 

James  is  the  young  gentleman  who  thinks 

notliing  of  departing  in  the  midst  of  a  picture 

for   some    port   of   missing   men.      It    has 

happened  again  and  again.      Yet,  he  has 

been  given  more  chances  to  make  good  than 

there  are  on  a  punchboard. 

Recently   he   was   cast 

for  a  picture  at  JI-G-M, 

and  then  he  was  out  of  it 

again.     Good  reason,  too. 

They  couldn't  iind  him. 

THE  silly  sea- 
son is  on. 

Anita  Page  is 
wearing  a  rouge 
ring.  The  setting 
lifts  up  and  in- 
side is  a  mirror. 
The  base  of  the 
ring  holds  the 
rouge. 

La,  how  these 
movie  stars  co 
carry  on! 


"yOM  MIX  may  be  able 
-'-  to  endure  one  night 
stands  on  his  current  tour 
with  a  circus,  but  it's  too 
much  for  Mrs.  Tom.  She 
has  returned  to  the  com- 
parative peace  and  quiet 
of  the  Mix  "cottage"  in 
Beverly  Hills,  where  there 
are  no  elephants. 

Mrs.   Tom   also   found 
[PLE.^SE  TURN  TO  PACE  104] 

Very  nearly  perfect!  Beau- 
teous, blonde  Josephine 
Dunn,  in  a  Nile  green 
taffeta  gown  with  square 
decollete,  and  reams  of 
ruffles  in  back 
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QUESTIONS  ef  ANSWERS 


Read  This  Before 
Asking  Questions 

You  do  not  have  to  be  a 
reader  of  Photoplay  to  have 
questions  answered  in  this  De- 
partment. It  is  only  necessary 
that  you  avoid  questions  that 
would  call  for  unduly  long  an- 
swers, such  as  synopses  of  plays 
or  casts.  Do  not  inquire  con- 
cerning religion,  scenario  writ- 
ing, or  studio  employment. 
Write  on  only  one  side  of  the 
paper.  Sign  your  full  name  and 
address:  only  initials  will  be 
published  if  requested. 


Casts  and  Addresses 

As  these  often  take  up  much 
space  and  are  not  always  of  in- 
terest to  others  than  the  in- 
quirer, we  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  treat  such  subjects  in  a 
different  way  than  other  ques- 
tions. For  this  kind  of  informa- 
tion, a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope  must  be  sent.  It  is 
imperative  that  these  rules  be 
complied  with  in  order  to  insure 
your  receiving  the  information 
you  want.  Address  all  inquiries 
to  Questions  and  Answers, 
Photoplay  Magazine,  221  W. 
S7th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Ruth,  Houston,  Texas. — Lewis 
Stone  is  not  only  alive  but  doing 
very  nicely,  thank  you!  Ramon 
Novarro  has  dark  brown  hair  and 
eyes.  His  ne.xt  picture  is  tentatively 
titled  "The  Battle  of  the  Ladies." 
Ralph  Forbes  was  Joltn  in  "Beau 
Geste."  Dorothy  Janis  hails  from 
Dallas,  Te.xas .  Richard  Arlen  is 
thirty  years  old  and  was  christened 
Richard  Van  Mattemore. 

E.  J.  NooNAN,  Regina,  Sask., 
Canada.  —  Edmund  Burns  played 
the  part  of  Reggie  in  "She  Goes  to 
War."  You  can  reach  Mr.  Corinne 
Griffith  (Walter  Morosco)  at  the 
First  National  Studios,  Burbank, 
Calif. 


M.  H.,  Madison,  Wis. — So  you're  crazy  for 
Rex  Bell.  On  behalf  of  Rex,  we  thank  you! 
Rex  was  born  Oct.  16,  1905,  in  Chicago,  111. 
He  is  six  feet  tall,  weighs  175  pounds  and  has 
light  hair  and  blue  eyes.  He  would  answer  if 
you  called  him  George  Beldam  and  he's  still 
single.  His  latest  appearance  is  in  "Salute." 
Enough? 

Helen  Corbett,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — Calm 
yourself,  m'dear.  Mary  Pickford  was  born 
April  8,  1893,  and  Douglas  Fairbanks  May  23 
ten  years  earlier.  Now,  how  about  that 
Pontiac  roadster? 

M.  H.  and  R.  H.,  Cornwells  Heights, 
Penna. — Don't  blame  you  a  bit,  girls,  for 
being  confused  about  Buddy's  picture.  Pro- 
ducers change  their  minds  more  often  than 
women.  The  original  title  of  the  Booth  Tark- 
ington  novel  was  "Magnolia,"  and  the  picture 
went  into  production  under  that  title.  When 
next  heard  from  it  was  called  '•  A  Man  Must 
Fight,"  but  was  finally  released  as  the  "River 
of  Romance."  William  Haines  is  twenty-nine 
and  still  fancy  free — although  he  maintains 
that  a  man's  best  pal  is  Polly  Jloran!  He  did 
his  own  fistic  work  in  "The  Duke  Steps  Out." 
Clara  Bow's  cousin,  Williain,  wiU  be  seen  in 
"The  Saturday  Night  Kid." 

E.  T.  M.  B.,  Seattle,  Wash. — John  David- 
son is  an  American,  is  forty-three  years  old,  and 
has  been  accused,  among  other  things,  of  look- 
ing like  Ronald  Colman.  Yes,  he  appeared  as 
Hassim  in  "The  Rescue."  His  latest  pictures 
are  "Queen  of  the  Night  Clubs,"  "Skin  Deep" 
and  "The  Time,  the  Place  and  the  Girl." 

G.  L.,  Chicago,  III.— Ruth  Roland  is 
thirty-six  years  old,  five  feet,  five  and  one-half 
inches  tall  and  has  auburn  hair  and  dark 
blue  eyes.  She  was  wedded  to  Ben  Bard  not 
so  long  ago  at  a  ceremony  as  spectacular  as 
"Noah's  Ark,"  and  has  now  retired  from  the 
screen.  Jacqueline  Logan  uses  her  own  name 
in  pictures.  Betty  Bronson  was  born  Nov.  17, 
1906.    She  has  brown  hair  and  blue  eyes. 


■pHOTOPLAY  is  printing  a  list  of  studio 
■*-  addresses  with  the  names  of  the  stars 
located  at  each  one. 

Don't  forget  to  read  over  the  list  on  page  74 
before  writing  to  this  department. 

In  writing  to  the  stars  for  photographs 
Photoplay  advises  you  to  enclose  twenty- 
five  cents,  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  picture  and 
postage.  The  stars,  who  receive  hundreds  of 
such  requests,  cannot  afford  to  comply  with 
them  unless  you  do  your  share. 


LvQuisiTi\'E,  Norman,  Okla. — 
I've  been  wondering  about  Madge 
Bellamy  m3'self.  Her  latest  picture 
is  "Tonight  at  Twelve."  Madge  is 
divorced  from  Logan  Metcalf.  Nils 
.Esther  comes  from  the  land  of  the 
Garbo, — Nils  calls  Malmo,  Sweden, 
home.  He  played  the  part  of  George 
Shelby  in  "Topsy  and  Eva."  Anita 
Page  was  born  in  Flushing,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  4,  1910. 

.\\Ti:RY  C.  TowLE,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Calif. — No.  Richard  Arlen 
was  not  in  "The  Flying  Fleet." 
It  was  two  other  fellows — Ramon 
X'ovarro  and  Ralph  Graves. 


C.  M,ve,  Rockford,  III. — "Mr.  Informa- 
tion" will  do  nicely.  I've  been  called  lots  worse 
things!  Basil  Rathbone  is  a  well-known  stage 
favorite,  although  he  was  making  pictures  back 
in  1924.  One  of  them  was  "Trouping  with 
Ellen"  in  which  he  appeared  with  Helene 
Chadwick.  Remember  her?  His  next  picture 
will  be  "The  Bishop  Murder  Case"  in  which  he 
plays  old  Philo  Vance  himself.  You  can  com- 
pare his  portrayal  with  that  of  William  Powell 
who  had  the  Viuuc  role  in  "The  Canary  Mur- 
der Case"  and  "The  (Jreene  Murder  Case." 

Francisco  Erro,  Portlant),  Ore. — Youcan 
obtain  back  issues  by  writing  to  Photoplay 
Magazine,  750  No.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago, 
111.  Lois  Wilson  played  with  Richard  Dix  in 
"The  Vanishing  American."  Lois  and  Rich- 
ard used  to  be  seen  about  together  off  the 
screen,  too.  Ricardo  Cortez  was  born  in 
Alsace-Lorraine,  France,  Sept.  19,  1899.  He  is 
six  feet,  one  inch  tall.  Richard  Barthelmess 
was  born  May  9,  1897,  in  New  York  City  and  is 
six  inches  shorter  than  Ricardo.  Rod  La- 
Rocque  was  born  Nov.  29,  1898,  and  hails  from 
Chicago,  111.    He  is  six  feet,  three  inches  tall. 

Jos.  P.  KiKER,  Breckenridge,  Texas. — 
There's  no  more  convenient  place  for  an  argu- 
ment than  a  funeral  parlor!  Richard  Barthel- 
mess was  born  !May  9,  1897.  "War  Brides," 
which  also  brought  Nazimova  to  the  screen, 
was  his  first  picture. 

B.  G.,  Albany,  N.  Y. — Ralph  Graves  played 
the  part  of  John  Fairchild  in  "The  Glad  Rag 
Doll.  "  Charles  Morton  is  twenty-three  years 
old — and — alas! — married.  He  came  to  the 
screen  via  vaudeville  in  1927.  New  York  state 
claims  as  native  sons — and  daughters:  May 
Mc.Avoy,  Lilyan  Tashman,  Norma  and  Con- 
stance Talmadge,  Billie  Dove,  Richard  Barth- 
elmess, Jean  Arthur,  Emil  Jannings  and  Anita 
Page. 

E.  E.  Fisher,  Clearw.ater,  Fla. — House 
Peters  is  living  in  Beverly  Hills  in  retirement. 
And  a  very  pleasant  place  it  is  to  retire  to! 


Marjorie  Williams,  San  Diego, 
Calif. — Can't  ha\e  you  and  the 
girl  friend  fighting.  Lupino  Lane  was  born  in 
London,  England,  June  17.  1895.  He  is  five 
feet,  two  and  one  half  inches  tall;  weighs  130 
pounds,  has  dark  brown  hair  and  eyes  and  is 
vera,  vera  funny  off  the  screen,  too.  You  can 
reach  him  at  the  Educational  Studios,  7250 
Santa  Monica  Blvd.,  Holly^vood,  Calif. 
Constance  Talmadge  is  a  regular  glutton  for 
matrimony,  this  being  her  third  attempt. 

Sis,  Ply-MOUth,  Penna. — Nancy  Carroll 
will  be  twenty-three  years  old  No\-.  19th.  She 
is  married  to  Jack  Kirkland,  playwright,  and 
has  a  small  daughter.  How  did  you  like  our 
September  cover? 

Foxy,  Milwaukee,  Wis. — The  deluge  has 
begun!  Now  that  Rudy  Vallee  has  gone  into 
the  talkies  I  suppose  I'll  have  to  work  Sun- 
days, too.  Rudy,  whose  real  name  is  Hubert 
Prior  Vallee,  was  born  in  Westbrook,  Maine, 
twenty-six  years  ago.  He  has  blond  hair  and 
blue  eyes  and  can  have  a  framed  diploma  from 
Yale  hanging  on  his  wall  if  he  wants  to.  He 
is  soon  to  start  work  on  a  new  picture  appro- 
priately named  "The  \'agabond  Lover,"  and 
you  can  reach  him  at  the  RKO  Studios,  780 
Gower   Street,   Holly%vood,    Calif. 

Mary  Surb,  Farrell,  Penna. — Nick 
Stuart  was  born  in  Roumania,  ."^pril  10,  1906, 
and  promptly  qualified  for  the  talkies  by  yell- 
ing "Waaah!"  Nick  is  five  feet,  eleven  inches 
tall;  weighs  155  pounds  and  has  black  curly 
hair,  brown  eyes  and  a  case  on  Sue  Carol. 
Eddie  Nugent  was  born  in  New  York  City, 
Feb.  7,  1904.  He  is  six  feet,  one  inch  tall; 
weighs  155  pounds  and  has  dark  brown  hair 
and  green  eyes.  He  entered  pictures  in  March, 
1928,  and  rivals  Bill  Haines  as  Hollywood's 
pet  wisecracker. 

Helen  Noble,  Jackson,  Mich. — Someone 
has  been  kidding  your  girl  friend.  It  was 
really  Tom  Mix  and  Tony  that  you  saw  with 
the  Sells  Floto  Circus.  The  one  \rithout  the 
diamond  belt  buckle  is  Tony. 

[  please  turn  to  page  92  ] 
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Look  to  my  Mannequin  — 
Look  to  yonr  Skin  and  see  ^vhy 
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^(^  The  Forehead  .  .  Lines  and  wrinkles  are  all  too  likely 

'^    to  form  here  prematurely  unless  the  skin  is  kept  soft 

and  pliable — and  this  Ingram's  does  with  marvelous 

effect. 

^^  The  Eyes  .  .  PufBness  and  crows'  feet  are  so  very  aging 

"    and  unbecoming.   To  keep  the  skin  smooth,  turn  to 

the  soothing  and  softening  services  of  Ingram's. 

JL   The  Mouth  .  .To  prevent  drooping  lines  at  corners  of 
W^  the  lips,  tone  the  skin  and  keep  the  muscles  firm  by 

using  Ingram's.  It  is  amazingly  helpful  for  invigorating 

circulation. 

«,     The  Throat . .  Guard  against  a  crepey  throat  if  you  value 

*^  your  youth.    Ingram's,  with  its  trace  of  medication, 

prevents  flabbiness  and  restores  the  skin  to  firmness. 

ii     The  Neck  . .  Finely  etched,  circular  lines  are  signs  of 
'^   accumulating  birthdays.    Be  faithful  to  your  use  of 
Milkweed  Cream.    It  wafts  well-established  lines  to 
obscurity  and  guards  against  new  ones. 

Il    The  Shoulders  .  .  Every  woman  who  would  proudly 
VC  wear  evening   gowns   or  sleeveless   dresses   should 
cleanse  her  arras  and  shoulders  and  keep  them  blemish- 
free  with  Ingram's. 


FIRST  and  foremost,  I  want  to  make 
clear  the  vital  difference  between 
Ingram's  Milkweed  Cream  and  other 
fine  face  creams. 

For  my  Milkweed  Cream  is  not  con- 
tent, as  most  creams  are,  in  keeping  the 
skin  fresh  and  soft  textured.  It  does  help 
the  appearance,  yes,  but  it  also  benefits 
the  health  of  your  skin  and,  by  keeping 
it  healthy,  defends  you  against  beauty- 
stealing  blemishes. 

Look  to  my  Mannequin.  Study  the  six 
spots  where  lines  and  defects  first  appear. 
Then  study  your  own  skin,  and  you  will 
realize  the  great  importance  of  Milk- 
weed's extra  benefits. 

Aging  little  lines  and  imperfections 
are  no  respecters  of  youth,  so  I  have  se- 


lected for  my  mannequin  this  month,  a 
girl  on  the  under  side  of  thirty.  Her  skin, 
like  yours — no  matter  how  few  or  how 
many  your  birthdays — depends  upon 
health  for  its  attraction. 

Guard  well  the  six  starred  places — the 
column  just  above  tells  how  —  and 
your  skin  will  respond  swiftly  with  new 
loveliness. 

Ingram's  Milkweed  Cream  will  help 
you  marvelously  in  caring  for  your  skin. 
It  is  ever  so  slightly  therapeutic,  and  does 
things  for  your  skin  that  no  other  cream, 
however  expensive,  can  possibly  do.  It 
is  a  splendid  cleanser,  but,  to  me,  its 
most  appealing  virtue  is  the  way  it  brings 
smoothness  to  the  skin.  Roughness  van- 


ishes—  blemishes  disappear.  Tiny  wrin- 
kles are  discreetly  smoothed  away.  Your 
skin  becomes  smooth  —  clear  —  alto- 
gether lovely. 

You  will  find  Milkweed  Cream  at  any 
drug  or  department  store.  But  I  wish  you 
would  send  the  coupon  for  my  booklet 
on  skin  care.  Also,  if  you  have  any  special 
beauty  questions,  write  me  for  advice. 


Frances  Ingram,  Consultant  on  Care  of  the  Skin, 
Dept.  A-1 19,  108  Washington  St. ,  N.  Y.  C. 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet,  ■'Only  a  Healthy 
Skin  Can  Stay  Young,"  which  tells  in  complete  detail 
how  to  care  for  the  skin  and  to  guard  the  six  vital 
spots  of  youth. 

Name ^ _ 


Streel- 


City- 


^tate- 


-^Ingram's  Milkweed  Cream 
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"Smooth  Lovely  Skin  always 


Photo  by  E.  Fryer,  Hollywood 


May  McAvoy,  Warner  Brothers' 
famous  and  charming  little  star, 
enjoying  the  luxury  of  a  lovely 
bathroom  with  marine  decorations. 
The  next  time  you  see  May  Mc- 
Avoy in  a  close-up,  notice  how 
smooth  Lux  Toilet  Soap  keeps  her 
beautiful  skin. 

A  smooth  skin  is  one  of  the  most 
important  assets  a  screen  star  has. 
Like  every  woman,  I  have  to  see  that 
my  skin  is  extremely  well  cared  for. 
I  always  use  Lux  Toilet  Soap.  It 
keeps  my  skin  so  exquisitely  smooth." 


jK-CU^      {hj^ 


(Xvj-xMj 


9  out  ©f  10  screen  stars 
lovely  with 

No  MATTER  how  perfect  a  girl's  fea- 
tures—no matter  how  striking  her 
coloring  and  her  figure— she  is  not  really 
attractive  unless  her  skin  is  freshly  smooth 
and  lovely. 

Hollywood  knows  this  so  well! 

"A  girl's  most  appealing  beauty  is  a  fresh, 
velvety-smooth  skin,"  says  the  well-known 
Hollywood  director,  Donald  Crisp,  summing 
up  what  leading  directors  have  found  from 
their  experience  with  the  movies. 

"In  Hollywood,  the  priceless  possession  of 
an  exquisite  skin  is  one  of  the  chief  gifts 
which  make  a  motion  picture  star,"  he  con- 
tinues. "Especially  for  a  close-up  the  skin 
has  to  be  faultlessly  smooth  and  fine.    And 


Mary  Nolan,  attractive  Universal  star,  has  the 
fair,  clear  skin  of  the  perfect  blonde.  She  says:  "I 
am  utterly  enthusiastic  about  Lux  Toilet  Soap. 
Even  the  most  expensive  French  soaps  have  not 
kept  my  skin  so  beautifully  smooth." 


Photo  by  L.  Thomson,  Hollywood 


Lux  Toilet 
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brings  an  answering  thrill," 
39  Hollywood  directors  find 

keep  their  skin 
Lux  Toilet  Soap 


it's  care,  not  make-up,  that  does  it,  for  you 
can't  fool  the  camera." 

Lovely  skin  being  so  absolutely  essential 
for  success  on  the  screen,  it  is  extremely 
significant  that  nine  out  oj  ten  screen  stars 
use  Lux  Toilet  Soap. 

Of  the  451  girls  who  are  considered  the 
important  actresses  in  Hollywood,  442  keep 
their  skin  freshly  smooth  and  soft  with  this 
daintily  fragrant  white  soap.  And  because  of 
the  stars'  enthusiasm  for  this  delightful 
soap,  all  the  great  film  studios  have  made  it 
the  official  soap  in  their  dressmg  rooms. 

You,  too,  will  love  the  way  Lux  Toilet 
Soap  leaves  the  skin  feeling  like  satin.  Use  it 
in  your  bath,  too,  as  so  many  of  the  lovely 
Hollywood  stars  do — and  for  the  shampoo. 


June  Collyer,  beautiful  brown- 
eyed  Fox  star,  has  a  strikingly 
lovely  skin,  baby-smooth  and  o( 
the  finest  texture.  She  says:  "Lux 
Toilet  Soap  is  like  the  costly  soaps 
of  Paris  in  the  wonderful  smooth- 
ness it  gives  my  skin! 


Merna  Kennedy,  popular  titian- 
haired  Universal  star,  says:  "The 
screen  star  must  guard  the  perfec- 
tion of  her  skin.  The  slightest  flaw 
is  revealed  by  the  close-up.  Lux 
Toilet  Soap  keeps  my  skin  mar- 
velously  smooth."  ' 


Photo  by  H.  D.  Carsey,  Hollywood 


BiLLiE  Dove,  lovely  First  National  star,  says:  "A  smooth 
skin  is  most  important  to  every  girl  whether  she  is  a 
motion  picture  player  or  not.  I  use  Lux  Toilet  Soap, 
and  find  it  delightfully  pure  and  refreshing." 


Josephine  Dunn, Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer's  charming  star,  says; 
"Lovely  skin  is  so  important!  I 
use  Lux  Toilet  Soap  to  keep  my 
skin  perfectly  smooth." 


Mary  Astor,  delightful  Fox  star, 
says:  "A  smooth  skin  is  such  an 
important  asset  to  a  screen  star.  I 
always  use  Lux  Toilet  Soap— a 
lovely  soap!" 


Soap 


Luxury  such  as  you  have  found  only  in  French  soaps 
at  50^  and  $1.00  the  cahe 


now 
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For  natural  loveliness 


Loveliest  of  colors  .  .  .  blush-rose,  akin  to 
Nature's  own  glow  of  youth  and  health.  Lips 
of  Tangee  .  .  .  subtle  individuality  .  .  .  yours 
and  yours  alone. 

In  an  amazing  way  Tangee  changes  color  as 
you  put  it  on  .  .  .  and  blends  with  each  indi- 
vidual complexion.  Truly,  a  miracle  of  mir- 
acles !  Lips  of  Tangee  ...  no  trace  of  grease 
or  pigment .  .  .  nothing  except  a  lovely  glow 
— so  beautiful,  so  natural  that  it  seems  a  part 
of  your  own  lips.  And  indeed  it  is  for  Tangee 
leaves  no  thickness  or  substance,  and  it  is  per- 
manent as  the  day  is  long. 

Tangee — one  lipstick  and  one  rouge  for  all  complex- 
ions. On  sale  everywhere.  Tangee  Lipstick  ingunmetal 
case  $1,  in  superb  case  of  gold  andblack^enamel  32.50. 
Tangee  Rouge  Compact  75c.  Tangee  Creme  Rouge  $1. 
Tangee  Face  Powder,  including  the  smart,  new  shade 
Tangee  Tan  Si.  Tangee  Night  Cream  Si.  Tangee  Day 
Cream  Si.  Twenty-five  cents  more  in  Canada.  Ask  for 
TANGEE,  and  be  sure  you  see  the  name  TANGEE. 


/® 


Beauty  .  .  .  for  20  Cents 


Twenty  cents  brings  a  miniatureTangee  Beauty  Set — all 
sixiiems  and  the"Art  of  Make-Up.  "Address  Dept.  P.P-I  I 
The  George  W.  Luft  Co.,  417  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


Name- 


Address. 


Amateur  Movie  Contest  Prizes 

[  CONTINXIED  FROM  PAGE  67  ] 


millimeters.  Third  prize  in  the  non-dramatic 
division  was  given  to  Hiram  Percy  iSIaxim,  of 
276  North  Whitley  Street,  Hartford,  Conn., 
for  his  beautiful  scenic,  "The  Sea."  Mr. 
Maxim  submitted  four  16  millimeter  films  in 
the  contest  and  another  of  these,  "Simimer," 
was  awarded  an  honorable  mention.  Mr. 
Maxim  is  the  pioneer  president  of  the  Amateur 
Cinema  League  and  a  national  leader  in  ama- 
teur cinematography. 

TAG  TH.\LL,  of  957  77th  Street,  Brooklyn, 
*'  N.  Y.,  a  publicity  man  for  a  theatrical  circuit, 
captured  the  fourth  prize  in  the  dramatic  divi- 
sion for  his  little  serio-comedy  of  the  tribula- 
tions of  a  Poverty  Row  movie  company.  This 
was  called  " .\  Quickie"  and  was  marked  by 
some  unusual  amateur  acting  by  Helen  John- 
son. The  photography  of  Mario  D'Giovanni, 
45  Carmine  Street,  New  York,  was  admirable, 
too. 

"A  Quickie"  was  shot  with  a  Bell  and  Howell 
on  35  millimeter  film  and  was  made  chiefly 
on  Staten  Island. 

PDWARD  E.  JACOBSEN,  of  9  East  41st 
-'—'Street,  New  York  City,  won  the  fourth  prize 
in  the  non-dramatic  division  for  his  short  study 
of  New  York  City,  "Our  Metropohs."  Mr. 
Jacobsen  also  submitted  a  drama,  "What  Does 
It  Matter?,"  which  was  given  an  honorable 
mention. 

His  study  of  Manhattan  was  deemed  of 
greater  merit,  -presenting  some  fine  photog- 
raphy and  excellent  choice  of  subject.  Both 
films  were  in  16  millimeter  width,  Mr.  Jacobsen 
using  a  Bell  and  Howell  Filmo. 

Mr.  Jacobsen,  by  the  way,  is  an  art  director 
of  an  advertising  agency. 

ASIDE  from  the  honorable  mentions  already 
noted,  another  was  given  to  Koji  Tsuka- 
moto,of  Tokio,  Japan,  for  his  lovely  9  millimeter 
entry,  "The  Inland  Sea  of  Japan."  This  con- 
testant achie\'ed  some  astonishing  results  with 
a  difficult  medium. 

.'Vnother  honorable  mention  goes  to  Leonard 
Clairmont,  of  6247  Banner  Place,  Hollywood, 
Calif.,  for  his  tragedy,  "Nemesis."    Mr.  Clair- 


mont is  an  amateur  cinematographer,  although 
he  is  employed  as  a  retoucher  in  a  professional 
movie  studio. 

"Nemesis"  cost  exactly  $92.50.  This  entry 
was  in  35  millimeters. 

"COPHISTIC.A.TION,"  submitted  by  Jack 
'-'Nevin,  1111  Yorkshire  Road,  Crosse  Pointe 
Port,  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  given  an  honorable  men- 
tion purely  as  a  striking  juvenile  contribution. 
Thisdrama,somethingof  a  satire  upon  life  as  re- 
flected by  the  tabloids,  was  written,  acted  and 
filmed  by  a  group  of  youngsters. 

nPHE  awards  were  made  by  a  jury  of  judges 
•^  numbering  Stephen  F.  Voorhees,  the  dis- 
tinguished New  York  architect;  Colonel  Roy 
Winton,  managing  director  of  the  Amateur 
Cinema  League;  Wilton  A.  Barrett,  executive 
secretary  of  the  National  Board  of  RcNiew; 
Philip  K.  Wrigley,  the  well  known  amateur 
enthusiast;  Professor  George  Pierce  Baker,  of 
Yale  University;  King  Yidor,  the  famous 
motion  picture  director;  James  R.  Quirk,  pub- 
lisher and  editor  of  Photoplay,  and  Frederick 
James  Smith. 

Professor  Baker  was  unable  to  be  present 
at  the  final  voting. 

The  many  contest  entries  were  put  through  a 
careful  and  searchingexamination  and  analysis. 
Slowly  the  large  number  of  entries  were  sifted 
down  to  seventeen  films. 

From  these  seventeen  films,  the  final  awards 
were  made. 

PHOTOPLAY  mshes  to  acknowledge  the 
•'-  splendid  co-operationof  the  Amateur  Cinema 
League  in  its  handUng  of  this  contest,  as  in  its 
first  competition.  Particularly,  Photoplay 
extends  its  thanks  to  Colonel  Winton,  Stephen 
\oorhees,  Arthur  Gale  and  to  the  other 
executives  who  gave  so  much  of  their  time 
and  thought  to  the  successful  consummation  of 
this  competition. 

Photoplay,  too,  wishes  to  extend  its  thanks 
to  the  many  amateur  competitors. 

To  the  contestants  who  failed  to  capture  an 
award,  Photoplay  says:  "Better  luck  next 
time!" 


Picture  of  a  director  having  no  fun  at  alL  Alfred  SanteH,  Fox 
megaphone  wielder,  who  may  be  seen  in  negligee  on  the  left,  had 
to  build  a  railroad  at  Yuma,  Arizona,  while  the  mercury  broke  all 
altitude  records.  Santell,  who  is  directing  "Romance  of  Rio 
Grande,"  featuring  Warner  Baxter,  Mary  Duncan  and  Mona  Maris, 
feels  that  he  is  now  qualified  to  lay  a  direct  line  to  any  place  short 
of — and  including — Hades 
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A  Box  of  Candy 
for  Her 

Buy  a  box  of  candy  with  what  you  save 
by  using  Listerine  Tooth  Paste  instead 
of  dentifrices  in  the  5off  class. 

The  saving  averages  about  ?3  per  year 
per  person,  assuming  you  use  a  tube  a 
month. 


(gleans  teeth, 


T^is  modern  dentifrice 

then  polishes  them 


FOUR  years  ago  we  were  certain  we 
had  produced  a  dentifrice  which 
would  clean  teeth  quicker  and  give 
them  exceptional  whiteness  and  lustre. 

The  reception  of  Listerine  Tooth 
Paste  by  the  public  proves  us  right. 

Every  day  thousands  are  discard- 
ing old  favorites  for  this  remarkable 
new  dentifrice  that  beautifies  teeth  so 
gently,  so  pleasantly,  and  so  quickly. 

Get  a  tube  today  and  try  it.  Note 
how  it  takes  away  tooth  deposits  and 


discoloration,    then    gently    polishes  you  ordinarily  pay.    Listerine  Tooth 

teeth  until  they  gleam.  Paste  is  I'^i  the  large  tube.   Lambert 

Note  how  it  penetrates  and  cleanses  Pharmacal  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 

tiny  crevices  between  the  teeth,  there-  LI.  S.  A. 
by  checking  decay. 

Note,  too,  that  wonderful  sense  of 

invigoration  that  comes  to  mouth  and  ,     ,  ___ 

gums  after  using  it.  The  clean,  healthy  ^HmP^         |  *-**SrfKl 

feeling  you  associate  with  Listerine  ^^^^^    .     M       '^^^•'^HPisr 

itself.  wKtttK^mssi^?^^   ^ 

And  remember,  that  these  benefits  ^ 

are  costing  you  about  half  of  what 


LISTERINE     TOOTH     PASTE 
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1  lie  much  photographed    MllS.     V    ICHA€l7\ 
nas   excruisitely  tended    hands 


11L£\ 


W  itu  grave  sweetness  the  lovely  JVlrs. 
Arleii  explainea  tlie  exquisite  simplicity 
■with,  which  she  cares  lor  her  hands,  so  that 
they  have  always  an  enchanting  pertection. 
£trst,  X  use  the  Liiticle  Xvemover  which 
shapes  and  soltens  the  cuticle;  second,  the 
i  olish  Jveniover  to  remove  old  polish,  then 
the  beguiling  xiq-w  J-iiquid  Polish  that 
sparkles  lor  days ;  third,  a  tiny  bit  ol  Cuti- 
cle Cream  or  Oil  and  just  enough  xS  ail 
W  hite  to  enhance  the  radiance  ol  the  i  olish! 


A  pjztleJa/ria-  Aucucf/?tce  lo  'Jti/i^  'Tzoma^ 
Cutex  Liquid    Polisn,  ^rie  .A/ri'i^d^. 


SHE  has  restored  romance  to  ;i 
tired  world! 

Young — tranquil — very  beautiful 
— the  grave-eyed  Countess  Ata- 
lanta  Mercati! 

Talented  —  sophisticated  —  a 
writer  of  romance  and  intrigue — 
the  brilliant  Michael  Arlen! 

The  society  of  five  continents 
paid  homage  to  her  beauty  and  his 
tame  at  theirimpressive  marriage  in 
'he  Greek  Orthodox  Church  in 
Cannes. 

And  Michael  Arlen,  renowned 
both  as  a  novelist  and  a  lover  of 


SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER  -  \l<f 


I  enclose  \li  for  the  Cutex  Manicure  Set  containing 
sufficient   preparations   for  six    complete   manicures. 
(In  Canada,  address  Post  Office  Box  2054,  Montreal.) 
NoRTHAM  Warren 
Dept.  9Q-11,  191    Hudson  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Where  the  brilliant  pageantry  of  society 
gathers  Mrs.  Michael  Arlen  lends  the 
exotic  beauty  of  a  tropic  floiver,  ^^Like 
lotus  buds  thatfloaC^  her  exquisite  hands 
leave  you  with  an  image  of  slim,  un- 
forgettable beauty!  They  tell  of  a 
itobility  fostered  through  the  dim  cen- 
turies. Mrs.  Arlen  is  descended  from  a 
distinguished  Florentine  family  that  has 
married  into  prominent  families  in  this 
country , England  and  France.  From  such 
a  broadly  cosmopolitan  background  has 
her  uniquely  exquisite  personality  grown. 


beauty,  wrote  another  story— a 
fragrant  romance  bearing  the  deh- 
cate  imprint  of  his  exquisite  wife. 

Skiing  at  St.  Moritz,  dancing  and 
tennis  on  the  Riviera — at  all  the 
blue  and  green  and  gold  places 
where  the  fashionable  world  plays 
— Mrs.  Arlen  is  conspicuous  for  her 
exquisite  grooming.  Particularly 
noticeable  are  her  expressive  ham'.s 
— her  slender  tapering  fingers  and 
beautifully  cared  for  nails! 

"To  me,"  Mrs.  Arlen  said  thought- 
fully, "hands  are  just  as  expressive 
and  interesting  as  people's  faces. 
Perhaps  that  is  why  I  have  always 
given  mine  especial  care. 

"I  am  devoted  to  your  new  Cutex 
Liquid  Polish.  For  days  after  using 
it  my  nails  are  delightful.  And  with 
so  little  effort.  The  Cutex  prepara- 
tions certainly  have  simplified  my 
manicure!" 

You  will  find  Cutex  preparations 
at  toilet  goods  counterse  verywhere! 
A  generous  sized  bottle  of  the  new 
Cutex  Liquid  Polish  or  Remover 
costs  only  35^',  Perfumed  Polish  and 
Remover  together  6o(i,  unperfumed 
Polish  and  Remover  together  50^. 
Other  Cutex  preparations  35^. 

Say  your  "Merry  Christmas" 
with  the  charming  new  Cutex  Man- 
icure Gift  Sets — at  prices  to  suit 
every  purse.  25^,  60^,  iji.oo,  Ji.fo, 
^2.50,  ?3.oo. 

NoRTHAM  Warren,   New  York, 
London,  Paris 
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Girls'  Problems 
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And  of  course  there  are  the  attractively 
shaped  and  decorated  incense  burners.  Sandal- 
wood is  a  fa\'orite  choice,  but  there  are  many 
other  pleasinfi   ones. 

Here  arc  a  few  linal  warnings  about  perfume 
I  would  like  to  impress  upon  you: 

Don't  over-use  it.  A  girl  is  known  by  the 
subtlety  and  distinction  of  her  perfume,  its 
quality  and  not  its  quantity. 

If  you  are  going  to  dance  in  a  crowded,  over- 
heated room,  be  careful  not  to  use  an  extremely 
heavy  scent.  Or  if  you  choose  a  rich,  strong 
odcur,  use  it  sparingly. 

Buy  good  perfume,  in  small  quantities  if 
necessary.  But  never,  under  any  circumstances, 
buy  cheap  perfiune.  Remember  that  you  use 
perfume  for  your  own  enjoyment  as  well  as  to 
make  you  attractive  to  others,  and  if  you  don't 
get  pleasure  from  its  fragrance  it  is  unlikely 
that  it  will  be  pleasing  to  them.  So  many  of 
the  fine  perfumes  come  in  purse-size  flacons, 
which  are  inexpensively  priced,  that  it  is 
hardly  necessary  for  any  girl  to  content  herself 
with  inferior  grades.  And  most  salespeople 
will  let  you  try  out  perfume  on  the  back  of 
your  hand  (which  of  course  is  the  proper  and 
practi  ;al  way  to  test  its  fragrance),  so  you  need 
make  no  mistakes  in  choosing. 

You  don't  need  to  use  one  perfume  all  the 


time — you  can  change  as  frequently  as  you 
desire.  But  try  to  clioose  the  scents  that 
"become"  you. 

Remember  that  you  "wear"  perfume,  just 
as  you  wear  clothes  and  cosmetics.  All  these 
externals  are  tlie  outward  signs  of  the  inward 
"you." 

Joyce: 

Max  Ree,  well  known  Hollywood  designer, 
ad^ses  all  girls  to  wear  high  heels,  except  for 
sports.  As  long  as  you  feel  so  mu,  h  more 
comfortable  and  happy  in  them,  I  tliink  you 
may  well  take  Mr.  Ree's  advice.  No,  you  are 
not  a  pound  o\-erweight.  A  flesh  or  light 
champagne  powder,  and  a  medium  rouge 
should  be  becoming  to  you. 

Mary  J.: 

The  use  of  a  softening  cuticle  cream  mil  help 
to  prevent  hangnails.  For  home  manicuring 
there  are  a  number  of  excellent  cuticle  removers. 

Faith: 

Yes,  brown  would  be  an  excellent  color  to 
choose  for  the  keynote  of  your  winter  ward- 
robe. There  are  many  shades  that  mil  go  well 
with  your  auburn  hair,  brown  eyes,  and  light 
olive  sldn.    The  warm  golden  browns  will  be 


Just  a  little  informal — but  charming,  none  the  less.     Pretty  lady 

plus  pretty  teddy  plus  pretty  flowers  equals  pretty  picture.     The 

scantily  clad  damsel  is  Mona  Rico,  one  of  the  supporting  cast  of 

"Shanghai  Lady,"  Unlversal's  picture  starring  Mary  Nolan 


Adds  Glossy  Lustre^. 

Leaves  Your  Hair 

Easy  to  Manage 

IFyou  want  to  make  )our  hair  .  .  .  easy 
to  manage  ,  ,  .  and  add  to  its  natural 
gloss  and  lustre — this  is  very  EASY  to  do. 
Just  put  a  few  drops  of  Glostora  on  the 
bristles  of  your  hair  brush,  and  .  .  . 
brush  it  through  yottr  hair  .  .  .  when 
you  dress  it. 

You  will  be  surprised  at  the  result.  It 
will  give  your  hair  an  unusually  rich, 
silky  gloss  and  lustre — instantly. 

Glostora  simply  makes  your  hair  more 
beautiful  by  enhancing  its  natural  wa\  e 
and  color.  It  keeps  the  wave  and  curl  in, 
and  leaves  your  hair  so  soft  and  pliable, 
and  so  easy  to  manage,  that  it  will  ...stay 
any  style  you  arrange  it  .  .  .  even  after 
shampooing — whether  long  or  bobbed. 

A  few  drops  of  Glostora  impart  that 
bright,  brilliant,  silky  sheen,  so  much 
admired,  and  >our  hair  v ill  fairh'  sparkle 
and  glow  with  natural  gloss  and  lustre. 
A  large  bottle  of 
Glostora  costs  but  a 
trifle  at  any  drug  store 
or  toilet  goods  coim- 
ter. 

Try  it! — You  will 
bedelighted  tosee  how 
much  more  beautiful 
your  hair  will  look, 
and  how  easy  it  will 
be  to  manage. 

Try  It  FREE 

THE  K.  L.  WATKINS  CO.  29-G-20 

1276  West  3rd  Street,  Cleveland,  Oliiu 
Ple.ise  send  me  FREE  a  sample  of  GLOSTOK.i, 
all  charges  paid. 


Name. 


Address. 


In  CaiiaHn  ail<lt  t-ss  462  Wellinirton  ."Jt. .  W.'st,  Toronto'.  2-()th. 
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LOVELY  HAIR 

always  more  lovely 
by  combing 


For  combing  cnliances  its  smooth  silk)  te\- 
ture  by  stimulating  the  flow  of  natural  oil 
and  gently  exercising  the  delicate  scalp 
muscles.  It  has  the  added  feature  of  soften- 
ing the  lines  of  the  waves. 

Aee  Combs  have  certain  very  definite  ad- 
vantages. Made  of  pure  grade  hard  rubber, 
they  are  impervious  to  tonics,  oils  and  soap, 
or  any  preparations  used  for  cleaning  or 
dressing  the  hair.  All  surfaces,  even  those 
between  the  teeth,  are  smoothly  finished. 

Ace  Combs  are  made  in  a  wide  range  of 
sizes  and  patterns — large  8  or  9  inch  dress- 
ing combs  to  use  at  home,  small  pocket  or 
purse  combs  to  take  along  with  you,  and  the 
fine-tooth  or  "dry  shampoo"  combs.  These 
are  sold  by  drug  stores  and  department 
stores  everywhere. 

From  this  Cabinet,  as  illustrated,  on  dis- 
play in  leading  stores  everjTvhere,  you  may 
select  those  styles  of  Ace  Combs  most  suit- 
able to  your  personal  needs. 


ACE 
COMBS 

American  Hard  Rubber  Co. 


11  Mercer  Street 


New  York 


Enclosed  find  25c  (stamps  preferred)  for  booklet 

and  sample  comb.  I  have  written  my  name  and 

address  plainly  in  margin. 


extremely  fashionable  this  season. 

Harriet: 

Try  using  a  castile  shampoo  for  a  while.  It 
will  not  darken  the  hair  nor  make  it  dry. 
Different  types  of  hair  require  different  treat- 
ment, but  I  think  this  will  bring  you  good  re- 
sults. 

Sue  C: 

You  sound  like  a  very  attractive  person  and 
I  don't  think  you  need  worry  about  being  pop- 
ular. Nor  do  I  think  you  need  fret  about  giving 
the  impression  of  being  reserved.  That's  a 
happy  combination — to  look  up-to-date  and 
yet  retain  the  appearance  of  a  girl  who  has  kept 
her  self-respect  and  the  respect  of  others.  And 
I  can  think  of  a  much  worse  fate  than  to  be 
called  a  "nice"  girl.  Even  in  this  upsetting 
age  that's  a  desirable  adjective  for  any  girl 
to  merit.  The  use  of  correct  grammar  and  the 
cultivation  of  a  low  tone  of  voice  is  surely 
praiseworthy,  as  long  as  you  are  careful  not  to 
seem  affected.  Don't  let  yourself  get  "stagey." 
Study  the  best  voices  in  the  talkies  and  be 
uided  by  them. 

Angela: 

There  isn't  any  way  of  making  coarse  hair 
finer.  You  can't  change  its  texture,  but  you 
can  keep  it  soft  and  glossy  by  proper  sham- 
pooing and  daily  brushing.  The  use  of  a  hair 
lotion  or  brilliantine  will  help  you  to  train 
your  hair  in  the  way  it  should  go. 

Helen  G.  W.: 

Cold  water,  dashed  on  the  face  for  several 
minutes,  is  an  excellent,  mild  skin  tonic.  For 
those  enlarged  pores  I  suggest  the  use  of  an 
astringent.  There  are  several  good  ones,  pre- 
pared by  reliable  beauty  specialists. 

Troubled: 

The  e\er-useful  squatting  exercise  will  help 
to  make  your  knees  symmetrical. 

.\fler  your  muscles  have  gradually  become 
accustomed  to  it,  you  may  practice  this 
exercise  five  minutes,  night  and  morning. 
Stand  erect  with  feet  close  together  in  parallel 


Rest  your  hands  lightly  on  your  hips. 
Rise  to  tiptoe.  Then  sit  in  squatring  position, 
bending  knees  sharply  outward  until  the 
thighs  and  legs  are  doubled  upon  each  other 
and  the  weight  of  the  entire  body  is  supported 
by  the  toes.  Be  sure  to  keep  your  body  erect. 
Return  to  standing  position. 

Elena  M.: 

Yes,  if  you  are  overweight,  and  are  starting 
a  reduction  regime,  your  face  will  get  thinner 
gradually.  You  won't  want  to  lose  weight  too 
quickly,  as  that  brings  about  a  loosened  skin 
and  resulting  wrinkles.  You  can  make  your 
face  appear  more  slender  by  wearing  your  hair 
very  simply  about  your  face,  not  too  far  for- 
ward on  the  cheeks.  If  your  lips  are  colorless 
I  suggest  you  use  a  lipstick,  choosing  a  shade 
that  is  not  too  bright. 

Betty  S.: 

Yes,  most  young  boys  pass  through  that 
"smart  aleck"  stage  before  they  approach  the 
more  dignified  years.  Some  of  them  never  do 
outgrow  that  annoying  phase!  And  most  girls 
rather  resent  their  antics.  But  if  she  is  wise, 
the  girl  will  be  a  little  tolerant  in  her  attitude, 
laugh  indulgently  at  the  boy's  foolishness, 
unless  it  is  too  marked,  and  set  him  a  better 
example  of  dignity  and  maturity.  Boys  don't 
grow  up  mentally  as  quickly  as  girls,  in  most 
cases,  and  it  takes  them  a  few  years  to  catch 
up.  .'Vfter  all,  it's  probably  good  that  they 
keep  us  girls  from  taking  life  too  seriously 
before  we  need  to ! 

KayM.: 

I  think  you  are  a  little  proud  of  being 
notional  and  changeable  in  your  attitude  to- 
ward others.  Perhaps  it  is  that  touch  of  bore- 
dom in  your  manner  that  makes  you  popular 
TOth  boys.  Indifference  may  pique  a  man's 
interest..  But  when  you  meet  a  man  for  whom 
you  can  really  care  deeply,  you  may  find  that 
after  the  novelty  of  your  attitude  has  worn  off, 
your  indifference  will  bring  out  indifference 
from  him.  I  don't  believe,  Kay,  that  you  can 
afford  to  indulge  a  quality  which  can  pro\'e 
to  be  such  a  boomerang  against  your  future 
happiness. 


When  Jeanette  MacDonald  appears  in  "The  Love  Parade"  in  a 
gorgeous  court  gown  with  a  sweeping  train  of  white  satin,  audiences 
will  gasp  at  the  effectiveness  of  the  costume  as  a  whole,  but  they 
will  not  notice  the  detail.  Yet  ten  bead  workers  labored  with  in- 
finite patience  for  two  weeks,  taking  the  millions  of  tiny  stitches 
necessary  to  snare  the  sequins,  rhinestone  brilliants  and  pearls  to 
this  costly  fabric.  The  workers  here  are  shown  at  their  frame  in 
the  wardrobe  department  of  the  Paramount  studios  in  Hollywood 
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Colgate's  Cleans  Teeth  Best 


because  actual  scientific  tests 

prove  that  it  has  highest 

penetrating*  power 


Its  active,  penetrating  foam  re- 
moves decaying  impurities  from 
those  hard-to-reach  places 
where  the  ordinary  toothpaste 
cannot  go. 

Your  dentist  will  tell 
you  that  decay  doesn't 
start  on  the  smooth  outer  sur- 
faces of  the  teeth;  but  in  the 
tiny  crevices  where  food  par- 
ticles and  mucin  collect.  These 
must  be  kept  clean. 

Therefore,  the  sluggish  tooth- 
paste which  merely  scrubs 
the  outer  surfaces  fails  utterly 
to  give  your  teeth  that  thor- 
ough, scientific  cleansing 
which  really  protects.  Your 
toothpaste  should  be  able  to 
go  down  into  the  crevices  and 
clean  them. 

A  recent  test  .  .  .  made  by  a 
well-known,  impartial  labora- 
tory .  . .  proved  that  Colgate's 
active  foam  possesses  a  greater 
penetrating  power  than  any  of 
the  leading  dentifrices  on  the 
market  today. 

The  reason  for  this  lies  in  a 
truly  remarkable  property 
(called  low  "surface  tension") 
which  this  foam  has.  This 
property  enables  it  to  sweep 
down  to  the  very  bottom  of 
the  tiniest  pits  and  fissures, 
washing  away  impurities  in  a 
bubbling,  detergent  wave  .  .  . 
purifying  and  cleansing  every 
part  of  every  tooth  as  no  other 
toothpaste  can. 


In  this  foam,  of  course,  is  a 
safe,  effective  polishing  agent 
which  makes  teeth  sparkle  and 
gleam.  Thus  Colgate's  cleanses 
with  a  double  effectiveness. 

Millions  of  people  get  this 
extra  protection  .  .  .  why  not 
you?  When  you  use  Colgate's 
you  have  the  comfort  of  know- 
ing that  the  home-care  of  your 
teeth  is  approved  by  the  vast 
majority  of  dentists. 

Remember,  too,  that  Colgate's 
is  most  economical — a  25c  tube 
of  Colgate's  contains  more 
toothpaste  than  any  other  lead- 
ing brand  selling  at  25c. 

This  low  price  is  due  to  vol- 
ume production — Colgate's  is 
the  largest-selling  dentifrice  in 
the  world. 

If  you  have  not  yet  become 
acquainted  with  Colgate's,  may 
we  send  you  a  generous  trial 
tube  and  an  interesting  booklet 
on  the  care  of  the  teeth  and 
mouth.""  Just  mail  the  coupon. 

*HowColgate's  Cleans  Crevices 
WhereTooth  Decay  May  Start 


Greatly  magnified 
picture  of  tiny  tooth 
crevice.  Note  how 
ordinary,  sluggish 
toothpaste  (having 
high  "surface-ten- 
sion") fails  to  pene- 
trate deep  down 
where  the  causes  of 
decay  lurlc 


This  diagram  shows 
how  Colgate's  active 
foam{having  low 
"surface-tension") 
penetratesdeepdown 
into  every  tiny  crev- 
ice, cleansing  it  com- 
pletely where  the 
toothbrush  cannot 
reach. 


Try  Colgate's  one  week  FREE 

COLGATE.  Dept.  H-254fl. 

P.  O.  Bo\  37.5.  Grand  Centr,il  Post  Offlcc. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  a  free  trial  tube  of  Colpate's 
Ribbon  Dental  Cream,  with  booklet  "How 
to  Keep  Teeth  and  Mouth  Healthy." 

Name 

Address 
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YOU'D  see  your  face  light  up 
with  pleasure  — you'd  hear  your 
voice  exclaim  in  delighted  surprise,  if  ue 
could  make  a  movietone  of  YOU  the  first 
time  you  try  Tastveast.  For  it  certainly 
is  amazing  to  reahze  that  anything  so 
good  to  eat  can  be  so  good  for  you. 

Cifind  Health  and  r*leasure 
in  this  JZKscious  (Judge  ^ar 

Tastveast  is  a  wonderful  new  choc- 
olate fudge  confection,  in  which  we  have 
concealed  the  equivalent  of  more  than 
an  ordinary  yeast  cake.  Eaten  regularly 
three  times  a  day,  it  gives  you  all  the 
benefits  of  finest  yeast :  banishes  skin 
blemishes,  overcomes  constipation,  re- 
places that  dragged  out  feeling  with 
youthful  'pep' 

Tea  St  This  M'^ay  is  'De/icious 
Say  Thousands  of  Users 

Enthusiasm  typical  of  Tastveast- 
eaters  is  reflected  in  this  voluntary  testi- 
monial:     "Have  eaten    Tastyeast  for  6 
liseeksy  and  have  gained  almost  10  pounds 
•which  I  need  as  I  u-as  30  pounds  under- 
weight.   It's  wonderful  the  'new  life' 
Tastyeast  has  given  me" 

—  H.  A.f'iamt  on  rfgrift } 
Denver,  Colorado 


Questions  and  Answers 


Made  by  the  makers  of''''BIG  BANKER''' 
GREEN  BROS.  CANDY  CO.  Springf=ield,  Mass. 

m 
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M.  R.  D.,  ALBUQTJEEQtTE,  NeW  MEXICO.— 
Joe  Cobb  is  very  much  alive.  He  has  reached 
the  ripe  old  age  of  fourteen  years  and  is  leaving 
Our  Gang  to  free-lance.  Norman  (Chubby) 
Chaney,  who  replaces  him,  is  still  in  the  prime 
of  life,  being  nine  years  old  and  weighing  160 
pounds.  Norman  is  not  related  to  Lon  and 
hasn't  a  single  face  in  common  with  him. 

O.  P.  Hewitt,  Jr.,  Jasper,  Fla. — Olive 
Borden  is  twenty-two  years  old  and  her  latest 
picture  is  "Half  Marriage."  That  still  leaves 
Olive's  many  male  admirers  half  a  chance! 
JIary  Nolan  will  be  twent}--four  in  December, 
and  her  latest  is  "The  Shanghai  Lady." 

Elizabeth  Crowe,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. — 
Here  I  am,  just  chuck-full  of  answers.  Clara 
Bow  has  finished  work  on  "The  Saturday 
Xight  Kid"  and  is  off  for  Europe  for  a  rest. 
Imagine  Clara  resting!  May  McAvoy  was 
born  in  New  York  City  about  twenty-eight 
years  ago.  Richard  Arlen's  latest  picture  is 
"The  Virginian." 

Lyndell,  MotTND  City.  III. — James  Hall 
had  the  lead  opposite  Clara  Bow  in  "The 
Fleet's  In."  Charles  Ray  appeared  with  May 
Mc.Avoy  in  "The  Fire  Brigade."  Don 
.-Mvarado  heroed  in  "The  .Apache." 

Pat,  Greenfield,  Ohio. — Try  a  sound- 
proof stage  when  you  want  to  rave  about 
Lupe!  In  the  "\Volf  Song"  she  sang  "Yo-Te- 
.\mo."  It  is  in  sheet  music  form  and  can  be 
purchased  any^vhere.  Lupe  hails  from  Mex- 
ico. Y'es — Bebe  Daniels  is  Bebe's  own  name — 
until  she  changes  it  to  Mrs.  Ben  Lyon. 

Robert  Russell,  B.^side,  L.  I. — No 
bother  at  all — but  Irene  Rich  would  probably 
resent  that  crack  about  "old  timers"!  Irene 
was  born  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  13,  1894.  She 
is  five  feet,  six  inches  tall  and  weighs  138 
pounds.  June  Collyer  sistered  Mary  Brian  in 
the  "River  of  Romance." 

Reds,  Pitman,  N.  J. — Maurice  Chevalier 
was  born  in  Menilmontant,  near  Paris,  France, 
about  thirty-seven  years  ago.  He  is  five  feet, 
eleven  inches  tall,  weighs  165  pounds  and  has 
brown  hair  and  blue  e3'es.  His  next  picture 
will  be  "The  Love  Parade."     Now,  Reds — 


how  can  any  mere  mortal  be  expected  to 
know  what  Clara  Bow  will  do  after  she  gets 
married — if  she  gets  married? 

V.  S.,  Lebanon,  Penna. — Ben  Lyon  and 
Claudette  Colbert  played  the  leads  in  "For 
the  Love  of  Mike."  Nils  Asther  is  twenty- 
seven  years  old  and  divorced.  The  pride  and 
joy  of  the  Y'oung  family — Loretta — is  only 
nineteen  years  young.  The  other  Y'oungsters, 
also  in  pictures,  are  Sally  Blane  and  Polly  Ann 
Y'oung. 

M.  P.,  Derby,  Conn. — Y'our  friend  was 
wrong  about  Clara.  Warner  Baxter  was 
born  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  thirty-eight  years 
ago.  He  has  dark-brown  hair  and  eyes  and  is 
married.  Carlotta  King  played  Margot  in 
"The  Desert  Song." 

Helen  Jeppesen,  Houston,  Texas  — 
Pleased  to  meet  you.  Helen.  Com.e  and  see  us 
again  some  time.  H.  B.  Warner  could  sign 
checks  Henry  Byron  Warner  if  he  wanted  to. 
Sue  Carol  and  Nancy  Carroll  don't  even  com.e 
within  an  ell  of  being  related.  Nancy's  real 
moniker  is  Lahiff  and  Sue's  is  Evelyn  Lederer. 
James  Hall  is  divorced  from  his  wife,  but  will 
probably  try  again  with  Merna  Kennedy. 
George  Barraud  was  the  crook  partner  in 
"The  Last  of  Mrs.  Cheyney." 

Philip  McGee,  Univ.  of  Kentucky. — I 
have  Ken  Maynard's  own  word  for  it  that  he 
was  born  in  Mission,  Texas — and  I  think  if 
Ken  wanted  to  invent  a  birthplace  he  could 
think  up  a  better  one  than  that!  Adolphe 
Menjou  is  making  pictures  in  Europe.  In 
"The  Son  of  the  Sheik"  Rudolph  Valentino 
played  the  dual  role  of  father  and  son.  You 
will  hear  both  John  Boles  and  Bebe  Daniels 
singing  in  "Rio  Rita" — and  reports  have  it 
that  Bebe  is  a  sensation. 

D.  D.,  Amsterdam,  New  York. — "Wild 
Orchids"  was  an  original  story  written  for  the 
screen  by  John  "Shanghai  Gesture"  Colton. 

M.  E.  B.,  Toronto,  Canada. — Mary 
Pickford  is  thirty-sLx  years  old.  She  divorced 
Owen  Moore  in  1920  and  is  now  married  to 
Douglas  Fairbanks. 

[  please  titrn  to  page  94  ] 


Montgomery,  Ala. 

Several  years  ago  I  suffered  from 
the  most  cruel  punishment  that  one 
human  being  can  inflict  on  another — 
unjust  accusation.  A  murder  mys- 
tery occurred  on  an  adjoining  farm, 
and  though  no  warrants  were  ever 
issued,  everything  was  done  to  make 
me  unhappy.  Most  of  my  friends  fell 
away,  I  was  dropped  from  clubs,  and 
practically  ostracised.  How  well  1 
remember  the  cold,  hard  stares  of 
former  associates  as  I  passed  along 
the  streets  of  my  native  town. 

In  my  bitterness  of  spirit  I  turned 
to  one  staid  friend  for  solace  and  com- 


fort— the  moving  pictures.  There,  in 
sheltered  seclusion,  I  could  watch 
the  scenes  of  happiness  and  innocent 
gaiety  which  were  denied  me  in  real 
life.  I  spent  endless  hours  in  picture 
houses  and  there  eased  my  mind  of 
its  burden  and  refreshed  my  spirit 
in  the  comforting  atmosphere. 

That  was  seven  years  ago,  and  now 
the  cloud  has  passed  and  many  people 
realize  the  great  injustice  done  to  me. 
But  I  shall  never  forget  the  experi- 
ence, nor  who  my  real  friend  was  in 
time  of  trouble.  And — you  have 
guessed  it — I  am  an  incurable  movie 
fan.  M.  B.  R. 
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)iUie  Dove 

in  ^''Qareers" 

First  National  Production 
Make-Up  by  Max  Factor 

Billie  Dove,  resplendent  in  her  resell  beauty, 
•will  again  tl:rill  you  in  "Careers",  her  first 
all-talking  Vitaphone  Prodticlion. 

"Max  Factor s  Make-Up,  in  my  opinion, 
renders  a  distinct  and  valuable  service  to  the 
motion  picture  profession. 


Sj^J 


W/ie/i  B////e  Dove 

Faces  the  Camera 

Heriyjake-Up 

/<  4r  M AX  FACTOR 

Faultless  Beauty  that  Thrills!... ^;/i 
now  you  may  know  the  make-up  secret 
of  the  screen  stars.  Max  Factor,  Film- 
land's Make-  Up  Genius,  offers  you 
this  Priceless  Beauty  Gift.  See  Coupon. 


UNSEEN  ...  yet  back  of  the  flashing  beauty  of  the 
screen  stars  is  the  deft  touch  of  art  in  make-up. 
Make-up  so  perfect,  so  natural,  so  hfclike  that  you 
are  never  aware  of  it.  The  personality  of  the  star  dominates 
.  .  .  you  are  enthralled  with  her  rare  beauty,  her  charm. 

So  it  should  be  with  you,  too,  and  with  every  woman. 
Make-Up  to  really  enhance  your  beauty  must  become  a 
natural  part  of  you.  Powder,  rouge,  lipstick  and  other 
make-up  essentials  must  blend  in  color  harmony  with  your 
own  complexion  colorings,  beautifying  naturally,  emphasiz- 
ing youi'  own  personality  .  .  .  thus  creating  that  vision  of 
beauty  you  have  always  dreamed  of. 

This  amazing  new  kind  of  make-up,  created  by  Ma.x 
Factor  for  the  stars  of  the  screen,  is  based  on  cosmetic  color 
harmony  ...  the  greatest  beauty  discovery  of  the  age.  Under 
the  blazing  motion  picture  lights  Max  Factor  proved  that 
cosmetics  must  blend  in  color  harmony  .  .  .  otherwise  make- 
up appears  off-color,  spo.tty  or  grotesque.  And  you,  in 
hundreds  of  feature  pictures  like  "Careers'"  and  "Adoration", 
starring  Billie  Dove,  have  seen  the  perfection  of  make-up 
by  Max  Factor,  for  in  all  the  big  Hollywood  motion  picture  studios,  Max 
Factor's  make-up  is  used  exclusively. 

Upon  this  new  principle  of  cosmetic  color  harmony.  Max  Factor  created  a 
new  kind  of  make-up  for  every  woman,  for  every  day ..  .Society  Make-Up... 
and  today  it  is  the  sensation  of  Hollywood.  Stars  whose  beauty  is  famous 
adopted  it  .  .  .  Billie  Dove,  Dorothy  Mackaill,  Marion  Davies,  Joan  Crawford, 
Laura  La  Plante,  Thelma  Todd,  Myrna  Loy  and  scores  and  scores  of  other 
celebrities.  Now  you  may  know  what  Hollywood  knows  about  make-up! 

Whether  you  are  blonde,  brunette  or  redhead,  whatever  your  type...  there 
is  a  correct  color  harmony  in  make-up  for  you.  Discover  it,  learn  the  correct 
individual  method  of  make-up,  and  you've  at  last  found  the  way  to  actually 
double  your  beauty;  the  means  to  give  to  your  own  personality  an  alluring  charm 
and  fascination.  These  secrets  of  make-up  Max  Factor  offers  to  unfold  to  you. 
In  your  color  harmony  in  make-up  which  he  will  chart  for  you;  in  his  book 
"The  New  Art  of  Society  Make-Up",  you'll  receive  a 
priceless  beauty  gift.     Accept  it,  by  mailing  coupon  now. 


Billie  Dove  and 
Antonio  Moreno 
in  a  dramatic  mo- 
ment in  "Careers." 


Photograph  taken  in  Max  Factor's  Make-Up  Studio,  Hollywood 

Thelma  Todd,  Hal  Roach  Star,  registers  enthusiastic  approval 
of  the  perfect  color  effect  in  Max  Factor's  Lipstick,  saying: 
"Beauty  is  hidden  in  your 'Cosmetics  of  the  Stars'  ". 


MAIL  FOR  YOUR  COMPLEXION  ANALYSIS 

.  Max  Factor — Max  Factor  Studios,  Holl>-wood,  Calif.    1-11-19 


I 

j  D«ar  Sir:  Send  me  a  complimentary  copy  of  your  48-p3ge  book,  "The  New  Ait  j 
I  of  Society  Make-Up",  personal  complexion  analysis  and  make-up  color  harmony  I 


Max   FACTOR'S   Society   MAKE-UP 

"Cosmetics  of  the  Stars". . .  HOLLYWOOD 


I  chart.    I  enclose  lo  cents  to  cover  cost 
I  of  postage  and  handlin] 

■  Ndmc 

I  Addiess  - 


COMPLEXION 


■  Jallow Answer  in  l^gS ! 

I   City  llOhve  \  Npaco.  with  check  fnarkij  I 


COLOR  EYES 


:dlor  lashes 


COLOR  HAIR 
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Match  Burned 
Down  Until  — 

—  it  seared   his  Fingers 


never  even 
felt  it 

ro  HER.  she  felt, 
it  was  a  cru- 
cial moment. 
For — sometime, 
in  the  experience 
of  every  girl  or 
woman,  there  comes  an  occasion  when 
her  whole  future  seems  to  hang  in  the 
balance — one  time  of  all  times  when  she 
simply  must  be  at  her  best — 

But  hundreds  of  girls — women — are 
fearfully  ashamed  of  the  condition  of 
their  skin. 

What  a  needless  fear! 
For  the  chief  trouble  with  most  skins 
that  are  in  imperfect  condition   is  that 
they  are  really  sick. 

They  need  curative  care. 
That  is  exactly  what  Boncilla  Clasmic 
Pack  does.  Without  muscle-stretching 
massage,  or  facial  treatments  merely  tem- 
porary in  effect,  this  famous  discovery  of 
dermatology  will  do  for  your  skin  what  it 
has  been  doing  for  the  proudest  beauties 
of  52  countries  throughout  the  past 
nine  years. 

you  simply  spread  it — without  rubbing 
— over  your  face,  neck  and  shoulders 
if  you  like.  Then — in  just  a  few  minutes — 
while  bathing — while  reading  or  resting 
— a  transformation  you  perhaps  never 
hoped  would  be  your  good  fortune  occurs. 

The  pores  literally  tingle  with  new  life, 
new  color,  new  animation,  new  down-to- 
the-bottom  cleanliness.  Even  the  most 
neglected  skin  acquires  a  glow  of  youth, 
life  and  health  that  is  positively  startling 
• — and  the  new,  rich,  warm  beauty  will  not 
vanish  overnight. 

Begin  perfecting  your  skin  te.xture  to- 
night. Boncilla  Clasmic  Pack  in  tubes  at 
50c  and  ?1.00  (or  in  jars  at  53.50)  is  ob- 
tainable at  drug  stores  and  toiletry  coun- 
ters. Or  get  a  professional  Boncilla  treat- 
ment at  your  beauty  (or  barber)  shop. 
Americans,  world  traveling,  will  find 
Boncilla  Clasmic  Pack  in  original  trade- 
marked  packages  in  smart  shops  and  beauty 
salons  in  all  principal  cities  of  Europe, 
South  America,  South  Africa  and  theOrient. 
Boncilla  Laboratories,  Inc.,  103  Park  Ave., 
New  York  City.  Branches  —  London, 
Toronto,  Paris. 


Questions  and  Answers 
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H.  F.,  Newark,  N.  J. — John  Mack  Brown  is 
married.  That's  his  real  name.  George 
O'Brien  was  born  in  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
twenty-nine  years  ago. 

\.  W.  W.,  San  Diego,  Calif. — Now  that 
the  new  sun-tan  comple.xion  is  in  vogue,  I  had 
to  give  up  using  buttermUk.  Renee  Adoree  is 
twenty-seven  years  old.  Betty  Compson  is 
married  to  James  Cruze.  Her  latest  picture 
is  "Street  Girl." 

E.  H.  U.,  Philadelphia,  Penna.  —  Great 
wave  of  curiosity  in  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love 
this  month!  Mary  Pickford  was  born  in  1893 
and  Charles  Farrell  in  1902.  Gertrude  Ederle 
was  born  in  1904 — September  Sth,  to  be  exact. 

An  Inquisiti\'e  Sophie,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 
— The  picture  you  are  thinking  of  was  "The 
Midnight  Rose."  Am  I  right?  Eddie  Hearn, 
Connie  Keefe  and  Rose  Dion  played  in  "  Hook 
and  Ladder  No.  9,"  and  Johnny  Harron  was 
the  hero  of  "  Rose  of  the  Tenement."  Adolphe 
Menjou's  father  was  a  Frenchman;  his  mother 


blue   eyes.     Married   to   the  Marquis  James 
Henri  de  Falaise  de  la  Coudray. 

Miss  Pauline  B.,  Noethwood,  N.  D. — 
Photoplay  received  scores  of  requests  for  that 
picture  of  Barbara  La  Mart  and  Sonny  Boy, 
published  in  the  September  issue.  Unfor- 
tunately I  do  not  know  where  duplicates  can  be 
obtained.  However,  it  is  fine  to  know  that 
Barbara  and  her  many  good  deeds  are  not  for- 
gotten. 

Cuban  Fan,  Havana. — So  you  thought 
Greta  Garbo  was  born  in  Canada?  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  she  is  Swedish  by  birth.  Cecil  De  Mille 
hails  from  Massachusetts — .-Xsheville,  to  be 
e.xact.  Walter  Pidgeon  was  born  at  St.  John, 
Canada;  and  Barbara  Bedford  is  a  native  of 
Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.     Okay? 

Sally  Jo,  Washington,  D.  C. — Here's  a 
call  for  an  .Anita  Page  Life  Story.  How  many 
agree?  .Anita  is  eighteen  years  old,  weighs  118 
pounds  and  is  five  feet,  two  inches  taU. 
William  Haines  is  not  married. 


Watch  For  The  Winners! 


Photoplay's 

$5,000  Cut  Puzzle 

Contest 

Closed  September  20 

Look  for  the  50  winners 
in    the   January,    1930, 

issue  of  Photoplay. 

0)1  Sale  About  Dee.  1 0th 


The 
Photoplay  Gold 

Medal 

For  the  best  picture  pro- 
duced in  1928  will  be 
awarded  as  soon  as  the 
thousands  of  ballots  are 
counted. 

It's  Filmland's  Nobel  Prize! 


is  Irish.  But  Adolphe  himself  was  born  in 
Pittsburgh,  Penna.  So  that  makes  him  an 
.American. 

Mrs.  F.  Wilson,  New  York,  N.  Y.— Why 
does  Tom  Mix  always  wear  gloves?  I  suppose 
because  he  rides  horseback  so  much  and  it's 
the  thing  to  wear  heavy  gloves  when  you  have 
to  handle  a  spirited  steed. 

Ruth,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. — Write  to 
Carolyn  Van  Wyck  about  your  reducing  prob- 
lems. This  poor  old  fellow  knows  the  poundage 
of  the  stars,  but  he  doesn't  know  how  they  get 
that  weigh.  Hey,  Hey!  Light  blue  and  pale 
yellow  photograph  white.  White  itself  is  a 
harder  photographic  subject;  it  is  apt  to  catch 
the  light  and  cause  halation.  Red  photographs 
black,  as  do  most  of  the  other  darker  shades. 
Green  photographs  grey. 

G.  C,  Springfield,  Mass. — Donald  Keith 
was  born  in  your  State — Boston,  to  be  exact. 
He  is  six  feet  tall  and  weighs  150  pounds. 
Brown  hair  and  blue  eyes.  Born  September  5, 
1905. 

F.  H.,  Spiceland,  Ind. — Here  is  the  "all" 
about  the  lady  who  fascinates  you.  Gloria 
Swanson  was  born  in  Chicago,  March  29, 
1898.  She  is  five  feet,  five  one-half  inches  tall 
and  weighs   112   pounds.       Brown  hair  and 


B.  T.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. — Gilbert 
Roland's  real  name  is  Luis  Antonion  Damaso 
de  -Alonso.  Try  it  on  your  piano.  Twenty- 
two  years  old  and  unmarried.  Don  Alvarado 
was  born  plain  Joe  Paige.  He  is  three  years 
older  than  Gilbert  and  married. 

M.  H.  S.,  Jr.,  Lancaster,  Penna. — You're 
right;  "Ramona"  was  filmed  in  1916  by  the 
Clune  Productions.  Adda  Gleason  played  the 
stellar  role. 

L.  H.  L.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. — Josephine 
Dunn  was  di\'orced  from  WilUam  P.  Cameron 
in  1928.  Phyllis  Ha\er  was  married  to  William 
Seeman  in  April,  1929;  Buster  Keaton  was 
married  to  Natalie  Talmadge  in  May,  1921; 
Fannie  Brice  was  married  to  Billy  Rose  in 
February,  1929,  and  Harold  Lloyd  was  married 
to  Mildred  Davis  in  1923.  William  Haines  is 
still  single. 

B.  N.,  Manitowoc,  Wis. — Josephine  Dunn 
was  the  young  lady  you  refer  to  in  "The  Sing- 
ing Fool."  She  is  twenty-two  years  old,  born 
in  New  York  City,  weighs  112  pounds,  is  five 
feet,  three  and  one-half  inches  tall  and  has 
blonde  hair  and  blue  eyes. 

Dorothy  Schaiiffenberger,  Dayton,  O. 
— Paul  Page  was  born  May  13,  1903.  He  is 
not  related  to  Anita  Page. 
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velvet  sarmce  .  .  .  new  pa^stei  shd^des  .  .  . 
this  is  the  mocie  in  writing  peeper  toad^y 


s  MY  writing  paper  up  to  date?  Is  it 
modern?  Will  it  give  my  friends  a  192.9 
impression  of  my  personality,  just  as  my 
clothes  do?  These  are  questions  any  sen- 
sible woman  asks  herself. 

And,  as  you  see  Eaton's  Highland 
Vellum  ...  as  you  admire  its  fine,  flat, 
smooth  surface  when  your  pen  glides  over 
it  ...  as  you  note  its  delicate,  feminine, 
pastel  shades  (blue,  grey,  silver-grey, 
green,  buff,  ivory,  white)  .  .  .  there  is  only 
one  answer,  "Yes,  it's  modern.  Yes,  it's 
the  mode." 

Made  by  Eaton,  Crane  &  Pike,  style 
leaders  for  generations,  Eaton's  Highland 
Vellum  is  of  the  same  high  quality  and 
correctness  for  all  social  and  personal 
correspondence  as  the  famous  Eaton's 
Highland  Linen.  For  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  Eaton's  Highland  Linen  has 
been   on   the  writing  desks   of  literally 


£A  TON'S 


countless  American  homes.  But  now  this 
new,  smart,  velvet-surface  paper  is  avail- 
able in  Eaton's  Highland  quality. 

Eaton's  Highland  Vellum  comes  in  a 
convenient  package  of  14  sheets  and  24 
envelopes  at  ^o  cents,  larger  sizes  priced 
proportionately.  Then  there  are  novelty 
packages,  too,  with  gayly  lined  envelopes 
in  attractive  colors,  priced  from  $1  to 
$3.50.  Eaton's  Highland  Vellum  (white) 
for  men,  too. 

You  will  instinctively  appreciate  the 
quality  of  this  paper  the  minute  you  look 
at  it.  You  only  have  to  use  it  once  to  know 
the  satisfaction  your  friends  and  relatives 
will  get  when  they  receive  your  letter.  Of 
course,  you're  going  to  write  to  them! 
Today,  possibly.  Write  that  letter  on 
Eaton's  Highland  Vellum.  Obtainable 
wherever  fine  stationery  is  sold.  Eaton, 
Crane  &  Pike  Co.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


uH'ICHLAND    VELLUM 
J^ICHLAND    LINEN 
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Exposing  the  Hollywood  Orgy 
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bromides,  the  spirits  of  ammonia,  the  strait- 
jacket  and  the  extra  clips  of  ammunition,  and 
we  were  set. 

Promptly  at  nine  the  Caesarian  chariot 
rolled  up,  and  at  nine-fifteen  we  were  set  down 
on  top  of  one  of  Hollywood's  fifty-seven  hills, 
among  the  mumbling  yuccas. 

I  must  admit  we  were  a  little  taken  aback 
to  find  many  guests  assembled,  because  in  the 
tame  and  decadent  East,  revellers  don't  get 
up  till  eight-thirty  in  the  evening. 

But  I  let  it  go,  and  began  making  friendly 
passes  at  the  girls,  in  my  exuberant,  boyish 
way. 

"Pst,"  hissed  Caesar,  "that's  out." 

There,  in  a  corner,  lurked  the  superb  Estelle 
Taylor,  dressed  in  white  spangles  and  red 
shoes. 

CARMEL  MYERS  arrived  with  the  new 
spouse.  Marjorie  Daw  and  Myron  Selz- 
nick,  newlyweds  and  very  serious  about  it, 
came  early.  So  did  Director  Bill  Howard  and 
hiswife,and  Junior  Laemmle,  twenty-one-year- 
old  boss  of  the  Universal  range.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jimmy  Gleason,  dragging  their  si.x-foot  young- 
ster, Russell,  arrived  in  a  cloud  of  nifties.  In 
a  corner  (Estelle's)  crouched  Louis  Ferdinand, 
second  son  of  the  former  crown  prince  of 
Germany. 

The  old  HohenzoUern  motif!  And  in  came 
Frank  Fay  and  Hal  Skelly,  two  of  New  York's 
favorite  sons,  to  lend  that  raffish  Broadway 
touch. 

It  was  perfect. 

"Hall,"  I  said  to  myself,  clutching  the  old 
derringer  firmly.  "This  is  it — the  real  dew- 
berries. Hey,  and  also  Hey!  Get  purple! 
Let's  see  that  old  stuff.  When  does  the  un- 
veiling begin?  Leave  us  have  a  look  at  the 
hoochee-koochee ! " 

Then,  with  a  crash  like  a  spider  falling  on  a 
flannel  cake,  the  orgy  began! 


At  this  point  I  must  confess  that  things  get 
a  little  confused  in  my  mind. 

I  seem  to  remember  that,  off  in  their  corner, 
the  unhorsed  princeling  was  telling  La  Belle 
Taylor  a  long,  rambling  story  of  his  life,  in 
what  was  either  rotten  English  or  passable 
Hoch  Deutsch. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mother  and  Mr.  Selznick 
had  a  long  and  inconclusive  argument  on  the 
relative  merits  of  "iAlibi"  and  "The  Broad- 
way Melody,"  as  if  they  could  be  compared 
or  anyone  cared  a  hoot — even  a  Hoot  Gib- 
son. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Caesar  went  around 
baying,  and  that  Wise  Cracker  Fay  said  noth- 
ing all  evening,  and  that  Miss  Myers  and  the 
boy  friend  held  hands  with  all  the  eloquence 
of  a  Harpo  Marx,  and  that  Dora  Caesar 
passed  vittles.  And  I  am  certain  that,  after 
inspecting  Mr.  Gleason's  whoopee  sox,  I  en- 
gaged him  in  a  long  and  unimportant  dis- 
cussion of  the  motion  picture  industry,  its 
cause  and  cure. 

The  other  guests  simply  rolled  up  their 
sleeves,  'pit  on  their  paddies,  chose  sides  and 
talked  about  talkies. 

My  brain  was  reeling  with  the  unrestrained 
lavender  passion  of  it  all.  Momentarily  I 
expected  some  snappy  charades,  or  a  lascivious 
session  at  parchesi. 

After  years  and  years  of  words,  if  there  had 
been  a  clock,  it  would  ha\e  struck  twelve  and 
knocked  it  down  for  a  count  of  twenty. 

The  guests,  as  if  by  pre-arrangement, 
yawned. 

Then  they  arose,  at  masse,  and  stretched,  in 
regular  seventh-inning  style. 

"Well,  I  have  a  couple  of  sequences  to  write 
in  the  morning,"  said  Mr.  Gleason,  and, 
whistling  his  little  flock  to  heel,  reeled  into 
the  night.  The  other  guests,  like  wraiths, 
followed. 

"Arthur,"  I  said,  my  brain  afire,  "it's  been 


nice  to  meet  all  these  lovely  people.    Now 
when  does  the  sin  start?" 

"Sin?"  said  Caesar.  "What  sin?  This  is 
all  there  is.  Now,  if  you'll  excuse  me,  I  punch 
the  time  clock  at  nine  tomorrow.  See  you  in 
church!    Good  night!" 

T  SLEPT  all  the  way  home  in  the  car. 
-*■  "Well,  Mother,"  I  said  at  the  door  of  the 
inn,  "I  think  you  talked  a  good  safe  draw  with 
Selznick.  Do  you  suppose  there's  a  good 
debate  on  tonight,  or  a  New  Thought  lecture, 
or  perhaps  a  snappy  lying-in-state?" 

You  may  think  I'm  clowning  about  all  this, 
but  I'm  not — much,  with  all  due  regard  to  a 
\'ery  lovely  party  at  the  Caesars',  whom  I 
adore,  especially  Dora. 

Hollywood  works  too  hard  to  monkey 
around  all  night  over  a  bottle.  The  boys  and 
girls  are  on  the  set  bright  and  early,  especially 
bright,  or  else! 

All  the  party  talk  is  of  pictures  and  picture 
people. 

One  good  wise  crack  is  a  marvelous  batting 
average  for  an  evening  of  Hollywood  de- 
bauchery, and  it's  a  wise  gag  that  knows  its 
own  father  out  there. 

Then,  too,  it's  hard  to  sin  with  verve.  All 
the  liquor  tastes  alike,  though  it  has  different 
labels.  Namely,  it  tastes  terrible.  If  you  are 
asked  which  you  prefer — Scotch,  rye  or  gin — ■ 
say  brandy.  It  will  taste  just  like  all  the  rest, 
anyway. 

So,  young  people, be  reconciled  to  yourold- 
fashioned  Eastern  sin,  with  its  fights,  argu- 
ments, brawls  and  games  of  post-office  and 
spin-the-pan.  Mother,  keep  the  kiddies  away 
from  Hollywood. 

First,  they  may  be  talked  to  death.  Second, 
they'll  get  to  bed  so  early  they  won't  be  able 
to  sleep  past  noon. 

And  this  is  fierce  training  for  a  career  of 
passionate  purple  sin! 


Filmland's  Royal  Family 
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is  a  virile  strain  in  the  Fairbanks  men  that  they 
should  make  two  women  adore  them  so  and 
that  they  should  so  completely  change  the 
lives  of  their  women. 

Doug,  Sr.,  laid  the  gifts  of  the  world  at 
Mary's  little  feet.  He  brought  kings  and 
queens  and  ambassadors  to  her  door,  while 
his  son  brought  rarer  gifts  to  the  Winter 
Garden  shoAv  girl,  Lucille  Le  Seur.  He  gave 
to  her  an  artist's  appreciation. 

Mind  you,  Joan  liad  latent  \\'ithin  her  the 
desire  for  and  appreciation  of  his  gifts.  And 
she  has  given  him  her  sublime  loyalt> . 

They  have  stopped  going  to  all  the  openings. 

"We  got  tired  of  thinking  up  clever  things  to 
say  over  the  radio,"  says  Doug. 

But  it  was  more  than  that. 

They  prefer  to  see  a  picture  after  the  fanfare 
is  over,  when  they  can  wear  sweatersand  can 
arrive  ™thout  being  stopped  by  autograph 
seekers. 

Joan  has  given  less  time  to  undignified  pub- 
lirity.  As  Garbo  did  when  she  found  herself  a 
star,  as  Norma  Shearer  has  done.  As  all  the 
rest. 

"npHE  Fairbanks  name  has  been  a  handicap 
-'-to  us  in  many  ways,"  says  Joan.  "I 
adore  Dodo's  father  and  Mary.  We  used  to  go 
to  Pickfair  almost  every  Sunda3'  afternoon  be- 
fore we  were  married.     But  we  go  there  less 
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now  than  many  other  of  their  friends,  because 
we  WON'T  be  hangers-on. 

"Oh,  we've  seen  too  much  of  the  people  who 
are  thrilled  to  imbecility  at  an  invitation  to 
Pickfair. 

"We've  seen  too  much  of  the  chiselers  who 
simply  exploit  Uncle  Douglas  and  Mary  for 
their  own  purposes. 

"  So  we  go  to  the  parties  to  which  we  arc  in- 
vited for  ourselves  alone. " 

"You  see,"  says  Doug,  "  Dad  and  Mary  have 
built  up  their  own  dynasty.  They  weren't 
born  that  way,  you  know.  They  have  made 
their  own  fame. 

""X  TERY  well,   we,  Joan  and   Doug,  have 

*  seceded  from  that  union.  We  will  build 
our  own. 

"We  will  begin  the  Crawford-Fairbanks  tra- 
dition, rather  than  trade  on  the  Pickfoid- 
Fairbanlis  one. 

"We've  got  a  lot  to  live  up  to.  But  it  con- 
cerns ourselves.  We've  got  our  own  way  to 
make. 

.  "The  main  thing  is  to  keep  our  marriage  a 
perfect  thing. 

"That  ambition  is  much  keener  with  us  than 
any  hope  of  mere  professional  success. 

"We're  not  going  to  let  the  talk  bother  us. 
So  much  of  it  has  been  untrue,  anyhow.  They 
said  that  my  entire  family  objected  to  Joan. 


Dad  was  always  crazy  about  her.  They  used 
to  romp  around  this  house  long  before  we  were 
married.  And  mother — well,  she  did  object  for 
awhile  but  even  that's  been  straightened  out. 
She  and  her  husband.  Jack  W'hiting,  are  spend- 
ing their  honeymoon  here  with  us!" 

The  folks  at  Pickfair  are  immensely  proud  of 
the  restrained,  conservative  lives  their  children 
lead,  but  they  have  never  in  any  way  inter- 
fered with  the  running  of  their  lives. 

The  youngsters  have  upheld  the  tradition 
unknowingly. 

Or,  perhaps,  as  they  wish,  they  have  built 
up  their  own  tradition. 

Certainly  the  most  demanding  of  families 
could  discover  no  signs  of  a  dissolute  chorus 
giri  life  at  "El  Jodo." 

JOAN'S  friends  are  not  the  roistering  bunch 
NS'ho  used  to  feed  on  her  generosity.  Her 
clothes,  her  manners  and  her  speech  become 
the  Fairbanks  name.  But — it's  not  because 
she  is  the  «-ife  of  a  Fairbanks.  It's  because 
she's  Joan  Crawford,  whose  early,  haphazard 
days  were  only  a  training  school  for  the  woman 
Joan. 

Had  she  married  Mike  Cudahy  her  life 
would  have  been  different.  Emotional,  artistic 
as  she  is,  hers  is  a  chameleon  personahty.  But 
she  and  Doug  are  suited.  They  are  completely 
happy  together. 
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says  SUE  CAROL 
"Perfumes  ...la  haunted  the 
perjume  counter  for  months,  try- 
ini(  to  tinJ  one  I  really  liked .  .  . 
Sweet  .  .  .  sad  .  .  .  demure  .  .  . 
lantiuorous  .  .  .  oh,  there  were  all 
kinds  there,  except  one  for  me  .  .  . 
And  then  .  .  .  one  day  .  .  ■  I  found 
Mich  a  modern  little  flacon  .  .  . 
'it  looks  like  it  miiiht  he  .  .  .  ! 
I  said,  half  doubtfully  .  .  . 
And  it  was  .  .  .  my  I'ery  own 
dreams,  come  true  at  last,  in  a 
fraifrance  .  .  .  I  knew  then  and 
there  .  .  .  SEVENTEEN  was  my 
ajfinity!" 
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r  or  modern  you  .  .  . 
a  new  pertume  .  .  . 
SEVENTEEN 

For  you  .  .  .  godciess  of  a  new 
age  ...  a  perliiine  vnich  is  tne 
\'ery  soul  ol  you. 
Seventeen  is  young  .  .  .  witn  your 
own  eternal  youth.  Seventeen  is 
daring  .  .  .  demure  .  .  .  aiHerent 
as  you  are  froni  everytniiig  that 
Kas  ever  Kad  its  being  in  tiiis 
world  till  now ! 

Seventeen  is  your  deligntful  sell 
.  .  .  wnispenng  your  own  keen 
ecstacies,  your  own  Hashing 
cKarms,  your  own  laugning  chal- 
lenge to  tilings  of  otner  eras  ...  it 
is  a  poem  of  fragrance  .  .  .  made  to 
say  . . .  tKe  inmost  thoughts  of  you! 


Try  Seventeen  today  .   .   .   you  will  tind   it  wherever  line  toiletries  are  s 
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And  liow  deligKtful  to  know  tliat  every  rite  ot  tlie  dressing 
tatle  can  te  fragranced  witK  Seventeen!  The  Perjume,  in 
sucli  exi|uisile  little  FrencK  flacons  .  .  .  the  Powder  so  new 
and  smart  in  shadings  .  .  .  the    Tvilet    Waaler,   like    a   caress 


,  the  fairy-fine  Dusting  Powder  for  after-tathing  luxury 
.  .  .  and  the  Talc  .  .  .  the  Sachet  .  .  .  two  kinds  of  Bnllian- 
tine  .  .  .  and  the  Compact,  gleaming  black  and  gold  .  .  .  like 
no  other  compact  you've    seen.    You  will    adore   them    all. 


// 


The  Preference  of 
Our  Modern  Maidens'' 

I  III!  'Jrtsctlla     II  eacliiig   cAiiij* 
(1    »ni'    most   ckertshea  po 


Possession. 
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It  is  only  natural  that  such  a  notable  star  as  Joan 
Crawford  would  choose  her  personal  jewelry  with 
discriminating  taste  and  care  especially  her  wed- 
ding ring.  So  in  a  Priscilla  Wedding  Ring,  Miss 
Crawford  found  all  of  the  exquisite  beauty,  modern 
style,  and  quality  appearance  to  exactly  suit  her  taste. 

This  quality  leadership  of  Priscilla  Wedding  Rings 
and  Priscilla  Standardized  Diamond  Rings  is  the 
reason  for  the  outstanding  popularity  of  Priscilla 
Jewelry. 

Priscilla  Wedding  Rings,  platinum  encased  by  the 
famous  Bek  process,  have  all  of  the  rich  appearance 
of  pure  platinum,  yet  retail  at  a  price  so  low  as  $16. 

Priscilla  Standardized  Diamond  Rings  are  the  most 
exquisite  creations  of  the  craftsman's  art.  Designs  of 
the  most  intriguing  beauty  set  with  perfect  stones 
at  prices  to  suit  every  purse.  Ask  your  jeweler  to 
show  you  these  super-quality  rings.  In  choosing 
Priscilla  Jewelry  you  are  assured  of  the  highest 
quality  by  the  name  it  bears. 

\     ElSENSTADT  MANUFACTURING  CO, 

Manufacturers  to  the  KetaA  jewelers  Otilv 

ST.  LOUIS  MISSOURI 

"  Priscilla 
^QWQlry 


Priscilla  Platinum  En- 
cased WeddmB  Rinys 
have  all  of  the  quality 
appearance  of  pure  plat- 
inum, yet  retail  for  $16. 


Priscilla  Standardired 
Diamond  Rings  are  pre- 
ferred for  (heir  superb 
quality  and  exquisite 
settings. 


Wedding  scene  in  "Our  Mcxfem  MaiJen/'  pro- 
duced bv  MetTo-Goldwvn'Maver  Studioit 


Ghostly  Studios  of  Yesterday 


elephants  in  their  native  Indian  haunts  were 
matched  onto  the  film,  and  everj-body  in  the 
industry  wonderedhowin  thunder  Colonel  Selig 
had  done  it.  Even  in  those  days  sets  were 
built  in  perspective,  giving  the  effect  of  dis- 
tance. The  town  was  agog  two  years  ago  when 
Murnau  built  in  perspective.  The  idea  came 
into  use  long  before  the  time  of  the  German 
director.  RajTnond  Cannon,  now  a  Fox  direc- 
tor, played  twenty  different  parts  in  "The  Ad- 
ventures of  Kath'lyn."  Frank  Grandon,  who 
directed,  died  ver>'  recently. 

yV  THILE  shooting  was  still  in  progress  on 
W  the  later  episodes  of  "Kathlyn,"  Colonel 
Selig  began  production  on  "The  Spoilers,"  a 
feature  which  was  to  make  a  great  fortune. 
The  high  point  of  "The  Spoilers,"  of  course, 
was  the  famous  fight  between  Thomas  Santschi 
and  William  Farnum.  Before,  screen  fights 
had  been  faked,  but  there  was  no  fake  about 
this  one.  Before  the  battle  was  over  Santschi 
and  Farnum  were  both  so  fighting  mad  that 
they  forgot  the  camera.  Bessie  Eyton,  then 
gloriously  beautiful,  with  her  vivid  red  hair, 
was  the  heroine. 

Ri\-alry  developed  between  Bessie  Eyton 
and  KatWyn  \\illiams.  They  strove  for  the 
best  assignments.  Strange  it  was,  for  Bessie 
was  then  the  wife  of  Charles  Eyton.  Xow 
Kathlyn  A\illiams  is  his  wife.  Kathlyn  Wi- 
liaras  made  a  brief  comeback  in  "Our  Dancing 
Daughters." 

When  Garson  took  over  the  studio  he  was 
trying  heroically  to  keep  Clara  Kimball  Young 
on  the  ladder  of  fame.  She  was  putting  on 
weight  at  an  alarming  pace,  and  Garson  used 
to  watch  her  diet  with  an.xious  eyes. 

This  same  studio  brought  financial  disaster 
to  Marshall  Neilan.  He  purchased  it  for 
$300,000.  Blanche  Sweet,  his  wife,  invested 
$50,000.  Today  it  couldn't  be  sold  for  a  third 
of  that.  He  made  three  pictures  there,  none 
too  successful.  "Diplomacy"  was  the  last 
picture  Blanche  Sweet  ever  made  in  .\merica. 

The  old  Metro  studio  stands  on  its  narrow, 
quiet  street — the  graveyard  of  dreams.  One 
day  a  beehive  of  activity — the  next  deserted, 
never  to  be  used  again. 

There  are  some  people  who  say  that  it  is 
haunted.  Certainly  a  trail  of  disaster  followed 
those  who  worked  there,  and  most  certainly  it 
looks  as  if  it  might  well  be  haunted.  Windows 
boarded  up,  doors  barred,  cracked  paint,  and 
hovering  o\'er  it  all  the  damp,  all-pervading 
smell  of  must. 

Vet,  once,  Metro  was  most  imposing  and 
romantic.  There  was  a  day  when  the  colonial 
pillars  were  glistening  white.  Through  the 
studio  gates,  barred  by  a  rusted  iron  rope,  rode 
the  most  glamorous  stars  ever  seen. 

TT  was  here  that  Rex  Ingram  made  "The 
-•■I'our  Horsemen,"  and  in  it  appeared  the 
greatest  lover  the  screen  has  ever  known  or  ever 
will  know,  Rudolph  Valentino,  a  happy  boy 
with  sparkling,  darkeyes.  JuneMathis.one  of 
the  greatest  of  scenarists,  had  her  offices  in  a 
front  wing.  A  crumbling  ruin  of  "The  Four 
Horsemen"  set  still  stands. 

In  the  same  studio  was  made  "The  Prisoner 
of  Zenda."  Two  new  people  were  seen  in  that, 
too.  Barbara  La  JMarr  and  Ramon  Xovarro. 
Ramon  kept  a  piano  in  his  dressing  room  and 
would  practice  his  singing  and  dancing  between 
scenes.  Now  Barbara  is  dead.  Ramon,  of  all 
those  Metro  stars,  is  the  only  one  to  retain  his 
place  in  after  years. 

Big,  blond  Harold  Lockwood  and  his  lovely 
co-star,  May  Allison,  worked  here.  Influenza 
brought  a  quick  last  curtain  to  his  career. 
May  .\llison  married,  retired  from  the  screen 
and  became  a  successful  author.  Her  brilliant 
articles  appear  quite  regularly  in  Co-nnopoUtan. 

Naziinova  worked  behind  her  walled-in  sets, 
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at  the  height  of  her  career,  exotic  and  haughty. 
Alice  Lake  was  a  vivid  star  in  those  days. 
She  is  in  Hollywood  now  to  stage  a  comeback. 
And  Bert  Lytell,  the  most  popular  male  star 
on  the  Metro  program.  Bert  occasionally 
makes  a  picture  now.  He  is  an  unqualified 
success  in  a  current  Broadway  drama.  Alice 
Terry,  the  then  fragile  heroine  of  "The  Four 
Horsemen"  and  "The  Prisoner  of  Zenda," 
lives  abroad  with  her  husband.  Rex  Ingram. 

Just  inside  the  studio  walls  was  a  tiny 
Japanese  garden,  with  a  brook  and  diminuti%e 
arched  bridge.  Viola  Dana  used  to  stand  on 
this  bridge  and  wave  a  gay  greeting  to  Omar 
Locklear,  her  fiance,  as  he  soared  above  in  his 
aeroplane.  He  went  up  in  his  plane  one  day 
and  something  went  wrong.  \'iola  never  waved 
to  him  again. 


Lionel  Barrymore  deserted  the 
grease  paint  to  become  a  director. 
Dut  Director  Robert  Z.  Leonard 
picked  up  the  discarded  make-up 
bo.\  and  went  back  to  acting. 
Only  temporarily,  of  course. 
Leonard  plays  a  doughboy  bit  in 
"Marianne,"  Marion  Davies'  new 
starring  picture  for  M-G-M 
which  he  also  directed 


.\\\  part  of  brilliant  old  IMetro.  No  wonder 
people  say  that  it  is  haunted.  Over  it  hangs 
shadows,  the  shadows  of  "The  Four  Horse- 
men." 

Near  the  much  grander  Metro  was  the 
friendly  little  place  where  Buster  Keaton  made 
many  of  his  most  successful  comedies.  It  was 
informal  and  rowdy,  overrun  by  gag  men  and 
numerous  \isiting  friends. 


Inceville! 

In  those  days  it  was  romantic,  a  kaleido- 
scope of  color  and  action.  The  Pacific  and  the 
mountains  were  its  boundaries. 

One  structure  still  stands  today  of  the  many 
that  used  to  clamber  up  the  hillside.  It  is  a 
little  weather-beaten  church,  buUt  for  the 
wedding  in  "Peggy."  Remember?  The 
star  was  Billie  Burke,  and  it  was  a  great  event 
when  the  red-headed  actress,  the  toast  of 
Broadway,  came  way  out  to  Inceville!  Robert 
Brunton  was  the  designer  of  the  church,  long 
before  he  built  the  Brunton  studios.  Now  he 
is  dead,  and  the  church  is  his  monument. 

TT  was  in  this  isolated  location  that  Thomas 
-'■Ince  built  his  career,  before  he  erected  the 
beautiful  studio  in  Culver  City,  a  close  replica 
of  Washington's  home  at  JIt.  Vernon.  Ince 
had  always  dreamed  of  having  a  studio  just 
like  it.    He  built  it — and  died. 

Vou  haven't  forgotten  Inceville  if  you  knew 
the  California  of  ten  and  fifteen  years  ago.  A 
road  leading  from  Santa  Monica,  choked  with 
dust  in  summer,  and  impassable  with  mud  in 
winter.  On  rainy  days  everyone  used  to  ride 
horseback  from  the  Japanese  fishing  \illage, 
where thecarhneended.  John  Gilbert  wasone 
of  the  riders.  Ince  believed  that  John  was  a 
good  actor,  but  did  not  think  him  cast  of  heroic 
material. 

Dorothy  Dalton  became  famous  in  "The 
Flame  of  the  Yukon,"  made  here,  and  Louise 
Glaum  waved  her  peacock  fans  and  lured  men 
on  to  destruction  (for  the  cinema  only).  A 
bashful  boy  named  Charles  Ray  came  to 
attention  in  a  Frank  Keenan  picture,  "The 
CowT.rd."  ^\  illiam  S.  Hart,  the  two-gun  man, 
strode  through  the  Western  streets.  Bessie 
Barriscale  was  the  big  star. 

Now  all  that  is  left  of  Inceville  is  the 
"Peggy"  church  and  the  old  film  vault.  The 
old  ranch  is  now  a  smart  real  estate  develop- 
ment, with  fine  Mediterranean  houses  replacing 
thesets.  Most  of  the  stars  of  that  studio  have 
disappeared.  Only  John  Gilbert,  the  most 
dubious  possibility  at  that  time,  is  a  reign- 
ing star. 

Before  Louis  B.  Mayer  joined  Metro- 
Goldwyn  he  produced  in  his  own  studios  on 
the  east  side  of  Los  Angeles,  and  adjoining  the 
Selig  zoo.  This  small  but  impressive  Norman- 
Freich  building  is  deserted  now.  Things  were 
enlivened  at  the  Mayer  Studio  when  the  ani- 
mals broke  loose  at  the  zoo. 

Anita  Stewart,  highly  paid,  was  the  greatest 
star  of  the  lot.  Norma  Shearer  had  her  first 
real  acting  opportunities  on  this  lot,  and, 
occasionally,  Barbara  La  Marr  worked  as  an 
extra. 

THE  Paramount  studio  today  is  a  greatly 
improved  version  of  the  Brunton  studios  of 
yesterday,  then  considered  very  swank. 

Brunton  was  a  rent  studio.  Mary  Pickford 
was  making  "PoUyanna"  at  the  time  Douglas 
Fairbanks  was  producing  across  the  street  at 
Clune's,  now  Tec-Art.  Busy  Melrose  Avenue 
was  then  a  dusty,  country  road,  lined  with 
great  eucal>'ptus  trees.  It  was  there  that 
Benjamin  Hampton,  who  later  married  the 
beautiful  Claire  Adams,  made  his  pictures. 
The  street  car  line  ended  blocks  down  the 
street,  on  Western  Avenue.  Extras  had  to 
trudge  that  long  distance,  rain  or  shine.  The 
only  cafe  in  the  neighborhood  was  a  hot  dog 
stand.  There  was  a  bar  down  on  Western 
Avenue  if  stronger  fortification  was  necessary. 

Clune  was  a  great  name  in  those  days.  He 
had  produced  the  first  "Ramona. "  He  also 
owned  the  two  most  important  downtown 
theaters.  It  was  at  his  .Xuditorium,  now  the 
Philharmonic,  that  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation" 
had  its  world's  premiere. 

Much  later,  Fred  Niblo  produced  "  Strangers 
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Beltx  banishes  forever  tne  bothersome 
safety  pin — insteaa,  the  paa  is  gripped 
■witn  a  tiny  inimaculately  clean  bit  of 
pyroxyhn  especially  aesignea  lor  aoso- 
lute  security. 

Dainty,  sett  elastic  xnalies  Beltx  com- 
lortaole  ana  gives  a  freeaoni  heretofore 
unknown.  Wide  enougk  for  security, 
yet  vill  not  crease  or  ckafe. 
Beltx  is  designed  to  he  •wornlo^v  on  tLe 
hips,  utting  just  snug-^it  never  pulls  or 
tinds-^as  does  tne  old  style,  ^vaistline 
sanitary  belt. 

Instantly  adjustable  to  hip  measurement 
in  the  belt  line,  from  22  indies  to  42 
inches  —  to  beiglit  in  tlie  tab  length  —  it 
meets  every  requirement  of  a  personal 
belt  by  simple  ad  justmenfwitk  tiny  slides. 
oo  diminutive-^it  is  easily  tucked  away 
in  a  corner  of  your  purse* 
In  colors  —  to  matck  your  lingerie.  A 
ckarming  and  acceptable  "little  gift." 

Price  $1 


Beltx 

(1/  noc  available  at  your  favorite  store 
—Write  Dirtct) 

®GLEN  MARIANNE  SHEA, 
Bell  Telephone  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Please  send  me BELTX  personal  belts 

for  which  1  enclose  $ ..  It  is  under- 
stood that  1  may  teturn  BELTX  fot  refund  if  not 
satisfied.   (Price  $1,  each). 

Check  Colors  Desired  D  Orchid  D  Peach  D  Flesh 

Name -__._. 

Address 1258 


of  the  Night,"  "The  Red  LUy,"  and  "Thy 
Name  Is  Woman, "  at  this  studio. 

Now  it  is  a  rent  studio,  looking  very  apolo- 
getic in  the  shadows  cast  by  the  magnificent 
Paramount  studio  across  the  way. 

Charles  Ray's  studio  has  been  transformed 
into  a  scenery  factory.  The  big  ship  mast  that 
was  visible  to  all  motorists  on  Sunset  Boule- 
vard has  been  dismantled.  For  years  it  stood 
as  mute  reminder  of  Charlie's  failure.  In  this 
studio  he  made  "The  Courtship  of  MUes 
Standish."  He  placed  his  entire  fortune  in 
the  venture,  and  lost. 

Old  Tannhauser,  buUt  on  the  crest  of  a  steep 
hill  in  Boyle  Heights,  now  as  far  removed  from 
the  picture  world  as  Hollywood  from  Mt. 
Ararat,  is  also  a  scenic  studio  for  the  Fanchon 
and  Marco  stage  acts. 

A  bungalow  court  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
Lois  Weber  studio.  Many  remember  the  pleas- 
ant house  she  used  as  a  studio,  with  its  big, 
roaring  fireplace  in  the  hallway.  And  Claire 
Windsor,  for  here  it  was  that  she  was 
discovered. 

Then  to  the  old  Griffith  studio,  the  shrine  of 
memories.  Tiffany-Stahl  uses  it  now,  but  for 
years  it  was  a  last  stand  of  the  quickies. 

TJERE  Griffith  directed  "  The  Avenging  Con- 
-'-  ■'■science,"  and  Henry  B.  Walthall,  the  be- 
loved "Little  Colonel, "evolved  a  new  technique 
of  screen  acting.  He  used  his  eyes  rather  than 
the  broad  gestures  of  the  time.  Griffith  was 
delighted  with  the  result  and  called  in  his 
stock  company  to  watch  that  picture  again  and 
again.  From  this  studio  came  "  The  Birth  of  a 
Nation,"  "Intolerance,"  "Broken  Blossoms," 
and  "Hearts  of  the  World." 

It  was  a  sedate  sort  of  place.  Everybody 
was  mister  and  miss.  Kate  Bruce,  when  she 
wasn't  acting,  looked  after  the  girls'  manners 
as  well  as  the  wardrobe. 


The   Griffith   stock   company  would  be   a  j 
billion  dollar  aflfair  in  later  days.    There  were  ' 
LilUan   and   Dorothy   Gish,    Bobby   Harron, 
Mae  Marsh,  Blanche  Sweet,  George  Seigmann, 
Richard    Barthelmess,    Ralph    Graves,    and 
many  others  to  be  famous  in  times  to  come. 

Griffith  used  the  ffist  traveUng  shot  in 
"Intolerance."  A  shot  which  took  in  three 
city  blocks,  covered  3,500  people,  and  with 
entertainment  all  down  the  Une.  The  shot 
took  in  a  group  of  dancing  girls.  Perhaps 
you've  heard  of  them.  CoUeen  Moore,  Pauline 
Starke,  Winifred  Westover  and  Bessie  Love. 
It  was  a  scene  at  the  feast  of  Belshazzar,  and 
a  loaded  banquet  table  was  set  for  3,500 
people. 

'KX'ANY  of  the  battle  scenes  from  "Intoler- 
■^  '  ■'•ance  "  were  as  dangerous  as  they  looked  on 
the  screen.  One  gay  Mexican  lad,  perched  on 
a  battlement,  pulled  the  rubber  nipples  from 
his  arrows  and  cut  and  wounded  men  on  the 
wall  opposite.  A  gentleman  with  considerable 
ingenuity  retaUated  by  tossing  a  well-aimed 
smoke  pot.  The  Mexican  went  out  like  a 
Ught.  At  another  time  one  of  the  "sturdy" 
walls  of  the  city  came  near  collapsing  when 
too  many  men  became  interested  in  a  crap 
game  on  the  central  portion  of  the  flimsy 
structure. 

But  the  famous  "Intolerance"  sets,  Holly- 
wood landmarks  for  years,  are  gone.  So  is 
the  little  cafe  on  Vermont  Avenue,  The  White 
Kitchen,  where  Griffith  and  Frank  Woods 
discussed  the  idea  of  producing  "The  Birth 
of  a  Nadon." 

There  they  stand,  these  old  studios  that 
remain,  fast-crumbUng  monuments  of  a  day 
that  is  gone  forever — a  more  glamorous  and 
picturesque  day.  Most  of  them  are  deserted 
and  forgotten.  It  will  not  be  long  until  all 
of  them  will  go. 


Three  lovely  ladies  of  the  cinema?  No,  only  one.  Marilyn  Miller, 
as  radiant  a  maiden  as  ever  drew  cheers  instead  of  sneers  from  a 
Broadway  first  night  audience,  is  shown  here  with  her  two  sisters, 
Mrs.  John  Sweeney,  of  Glencoe,  111.,  and  Mrs.  Robert  Montgomery, 
of  Boston.  Marilyn  has  just  finished  recreating  her  famous  role  in 
"Sally"  for  the  talking  screen 
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)rxl  SliOAA^eps  Talc  :25  i  ««:ccc<c< 

April  Sfioweps  Dusttnq  Powdep  lOO 


A  Dusting  Powder  of  the  finest  texture, 
suave  and  cool  to  delicate  Feminine 
skin,  is  blessed  with  this  magnetic 
fragrance— also  a  Face  Powder,  Rouge, 
Bath  Salts  and  an  exquisitely  flaconed 
Perfume  at  $1  to  $16. 


Eternally  enchanting  is  APRIL 
SHOWERS  Talc-for  its  soft, 
refreshing  smoothness  is  further 
graced  with  the  elusive  perfume 


of  rain-caressed  flowers  —  the 
secret  glamorous  fragrance  of 
a  perfect  Paris  Spring  — April 
Showers  (Ondees  d'Avril). 


CHER  AMY /I 


aril 

380  aUE  ST.  HONOKe' 
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Hairdress  Beauty 

is  easif  to  achieve 

"Experience  \\as  tau^l  me  t^xat  Clip-Per-Ettes  and 
Hold-Bobs  are  real  hairdrsss  aids.  I  know  that  these 
pins  give  my  hair  a  lovely  appearance.  I  heartily 
Tecommend  them  to  my  friends." 

Irresistibly  beautiful...  what  is  her  secret? 
Alice  Daytellsyou  it'sthe  appealing  charm 
and  loveliness  of  her  hairdress.  You,  too, 
can  be  sure  of  a  beautiful,  well  groomed 
hairdress  — no  matter  whether  your  hair 
is  long,  bobbed  or  growing  .  .  .  with 
CLIP-PER-ETTES  and  HOLD-BOBS. 

Don't  forget,  your  hairdress  brings  out 
the  loveliness  of  your  face.  Alice  Day  ad- 
vises you  to  select  your  hairpins  with  the 
same  discriminating  care  that  governs  your 
choice  of  creams  and  other  beauty  aids. 
CLIP-PER-ETTES  and  HOLD-BOBS  are 
correct;  that  is  why  they  arz  the  choice 
of  the  smartest  women  everywhere. 

'  THE  HUMP  HAIR  PIN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Division  of  Chain  Store  Products  Corp. 

Sol,  H.  Goldberg,  President 

1918-36  Prairie  Avenue  Chicago,  Illinois 


On  sale  everywhere  ac  5c 
and  10c  u  card.  Look  for 
the  Hump  Hair  Pin  Man- 
ufacturinfr    C 

name  on  every 

packase.  Alaoaoldundi 
the   foUowinfr    brand 
names;    BOB-ETTES. 
I.OX-THE-LOCKS   and 
SIUE-CLASl^S. 


Ic^rite  /or  this  anxazing 

<SooliIet  on  ^air  Qulture 

Do  notfdil  to  send  today  for  booklet  and  samples! 


The  Hump  Hair  Pin  Manufacturing  Company 
Dept.  1711,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  the  Booklet  on  Modern  Hair  Culture 
and  latest  hairdress  styles  and  sample  package  of  pins. 
I  am  enclosing  10c  to  cover  wrapping  and  postage. 

Name 

Address 

City 


n   Blonde 


.State 

n  Brunette 


Ten  Years  Ago  in  Photoplay 


THIS  month,  November  of  1919,  the 
learned  editor  estimates  and  tabulates 
the  standings  of  our  movie  idols  in  the 
light  of  their  pictures  of  the  past  year.  And 
these  are  some  of  the  results — 

Charles  Ray  and  Wally  Reid  are  neck  and 
neck  as  chief  male  favorites,  with  Ray  given 
the  edge  because  he  is  a  pet  of  men,  women  and 
children,  while  \\'ally's  appeal  is  chiefly  to 
women — says  the  editor. 

Dick  Barthelmess  is  miles  ahead  of  the  other 
juveniles,  but  Harrison  Ford  and  Tom  Forman 
are  very  hot,  too. 

Tom  Meighan  tops  all  established  leading 
men  by  his  work  in  three  mighty  films — "The 
Miracle  Man,"  "Male  and  Female,"  and  "Peg 
O'  My  Heart."  Eugene  O'Brien  heads  the 
great  lovers,  Frank  Keenan  the  character 
actors.  Bill  Hart  the  Westerners,  and  Chaphn 
is  unique  among  comics.  Bushman,  Earle 
Williams,  Henry  Walthall,  Warren  Kerrigan 
— slipping. 

■\/r,\RY  PICKFORD  is   still  queen  of  the 
•^' •'•movies,  says  the  ed. 

Naziniova  is  the  odd  bird  of  peculiar  plum- 
age. Lillian  Gish  is  superb  and  alone — re- 
garded as  a  sort  of  Bernhardt  by  the  fans. 
Mary  Miles  Minter  has  a  great  future  (if  he 


We  all  loved  her  in  1919.  Gloria 
Hope  was  then  a  brilliant  screen 
ingenue.  Now  she's  the  happy 
wife  of  Lloyd  Hughes  and  the 
mother  of  a  strapping  three- 
year-old  son 


could  have  only  known  her  tragedies  ahead  I). 
Norma  Talmadge  has  held  her  rank  as  queen 
bee  of  the  emotional  actresses. 

Of  the  ingenues,  Viola  Dana  is  the  year's  big 
winner,  with  Marguerite  Clark  sliding  and 
Alice  Brady  coming.  Dorothy  Gish,  too,  is 
unique — considered  our  first  comedienne  and 
a  female  Chaplin. 

Dorothy  Dalton  (now  Mrs.  Arthur  Ham- 
merstein)  is  the  ace  vamp  of  the  year,  with 
Theda  Bara  already  history,  and  Louise  Glaiun 
disappearing. 

Corinne  Griffith  is  advancing.  Gloria  Swan- 
son  has  a  prominent  and  soHtary  place  in  her 
sophisticated  De  Mille  dramas.  Priscilla  Dean 


is  a  bright  possibility.  Betty  Compson  is 
causing  lots  of  favorable  talk. 

For  the  others,  they  hold  their  places,  and 
that's  all. 

Nineteen  nineteen!  Count  up  the  stars  of 
1929  who  have  fought  through.  And  think 
of  those  who  have  faded  and  fallen  from 
Heaven ! 

^^UR  big  story  this  month  is  one  about  the 
^^Farnum  boys.  Bill  and  Dustin. 

A  beautiful  love  held  them  all  their  lives. 
Both  stars  of  the  stage  and  of  the  screen,  there 
was  never  a  trace  of  jealousy  or  distrust.  They 
starred  together  on  the  stage  in  "The  Littlest 
Rebel,"  with  little  Mary  Miles  Minter,  and 
were  tremendously  successful. 

"Duxly"  died  in  1929,  in  the  fifties, 
and  his  brother  and  his  widow,  Wini- 
fred Kingston  of  the  older  films,  were 
his  chief  mourners.  A  grand  family 
of  fine  men,  true  brothers  and  good 
actors. 

A  PAGE  of  pictures  of  Doug  Fairbanks 
•**•  wrestling  with  a  heavy  gentleman  called 
"Bull"  Montana  .  .  .  .\  swell  story  of  pretty 
Pauline  Starke,  before  she  found  "IT."  They 
called  her  "Snub-Nose"  in  1919  .  .  .  Whoa! 
Here's  the  gal  I  loved  in  1919.  Gloria  Hope 
was  her  name,  and  she  was  almost  too  pretty 
to  be  true,  and  she  appeared  with  Jack  Pick- 
ford  in  "Bill  .-Xpperson's  Boy."  Now  she's 
Mrs.  Lloyd  Hughes,  and  a  happy  wife  and 
mamma.  Heigho!  That's  life  in  the  raw!  .  .  . 
.\  nice  piece  on  Frank  Keenan.  Even  then 
they  called  him  "The  Grand  Old  Man,"  and 
that  was  before  dear  Theodore  Roberts  got  the 
title  .  .  .  Elaine  Hammerstein — story  and 
pictures.  Elaine — Elaine.  »-Vlmost  gone  from 
memory  now,  and  how  popular  she  was  ten 
years  ago!  .  .  .  Hedda  Hopper  rates  a  story, 
too.  Only  last  night  I  saw  her  in  "The  Last  of 
Mrs.  Cheyney."  .  .  .  Pictures  of  Rod  La- 
Rocque  when  he  was  an  Essanay  comic  .  .  . 

WE  use  "The  Jliracle  I\Ian"  in  fiction  form 
this  month,  all  illustrated  with  stills  from 
the  history-making  lilm. 

The  cast — Thomas  Meighan,  Betty  Comp- 
son, Lon  Chaney,  J.  M.  Dumont,  W.  Lawson 
Butt,  Elinor  Faire,  Lucille  Hutton,  and  Joseph 
J.  Dowling.  • 

THIS  is  the  month  we  tell  of  the  tragic  acci- 
dent to  Harold  Lloyd — how,  in  his  two  reel 
comedy  days,  he  was  lacerated  and  almost 
blinded  by  the  premature  explosion  of  a  trick 
bomb. 

But  we  are  glad  to  say  that  doctors  now 
relate  that  his  eyes  won't  be  permanently  hurt, 
and  that  he  is  already  planning  new  films. 

TACK  PICKFORD  has  signed  a  new  three- 
Jyear  contract  mth  Goldwyn  .  .  .  Elliott 
De.xter  is  back  at  work  after  four  months'  ill- 
ness .  .  .  Jack  Holt  is  going  to  play  in  "Treas- 
ure Island,"  and  so  is  Shirley  Mason  .  .  .  Lois 
Wilson  has  signed  with  Lasky  .  .  .  Eileen 
Percy  has  just  married  LTlrich  Busch  .  .  .  Lila 
Lee  is  in  the  East  on  a  vacation  .  .  .  Mary 
Pickford  is  setting  herself  to  play  Pollyanna 
for  the  films. 

ATHALIE  K.  THOMASVILLE  .  .  .  Yes, 
I  wish  ^lary  Fuller  would  come  back,  too. 
.  .  .  You  want  a  photo  of  Sessue  Hayakawa? 
Be  patient.  Harrison  Ford,  I  believe,  has  been 
married.  Mae  Murray  is  Mrs.  Bob  Leonard. 
You're  quite  welcome! 


The  announcement  of  the  winners  of  Cut  Picture  Puzzle  Contest 
will  appear  in  the  January  Photoplay,  on  sale  about  December  10. 
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They  knew  what 
they  wanted 

Several  years  ago  a  play  with  this  title  was  popular. 
A  tale  it  told,  of  life  in  the  vineyards  of  California — and 
how  the  members  of  a  little  household  there  solved  their 
problem  of  domestic  happiness  because  they  had  the 
good  fortune  to  knou^  ivhat  they  wanted. 

Today  successful  housewives  everywhere  are  solving 
the  problems  of  housekeeping — simply,  easily,  happily 
— by  knowing  ivhat  they  want  before  they  start  out  to 
buy.  And  knowing  what  they  want  isn't  a  matter  of 
good  fortune.  It's  a  matter  of  foresight  and  fore- 
thought. 

They  read  the  advertisements — regularly,  thoroughly ! 
They  save  hours  of  shopping  time  by  having  their 
minds  made  up  before  they  begin  to  buy.  They  know 
quality  brands,  comparative  values,  dependable  mer- 
chandise. They  don't  waste  time  and  risk  money  in 
investigating  "unknowns"  and  "just-as-goods." 

When  a  manufacturer  places  himself  on  record  in  the 
printed  page,  he  is  forced  to  guarantee  you  consistent 
quality  and  service — or  the  disapproval  of  millions 
quickly  forces  him  out  of  the  market.  Advertised  goods 
are  reliable.  Read  the  advertisements.  Know  ivhat  you 
trant  before  you  spend  a  cent. 

Reading  the  advertisements  is  an  important  part  of  success' 
fully  managing  a  home. 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  iilease  mention  I'lIOTOI'LAY  MACAZIXK. 
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Lad  news 


cavemen 


You  he-men — here  is  bad  news!  Prepare 
to  meet  your  fate.  For  a  perfume  has 
been  developed  which  is  deadly  to  the 
great  big:  strong  man.  One  whiff  of  it  and 
you  have  that  irresistible  impulse  to  take 
her  in  your  arms.  So  beware! 

But  to  you,  dearladies,  we  will  say  just  this: 

This  scent  is  called  Deja  le  Printemps 
—Breath  of  Spring.  Perfume  experts  at 
home  and  in  France  are  talking  about  it. 
Women  are  asking  one  another  what  it 
is.  And  even  the  obdurate  male  who 
prides  himself  on  hating  perfumes  is 
taking  one  breath  of  it  and  murmuring, 
You  were  never  so  lovely  as  tonight, 
my  dear." 

It  is  so  simple,  so  innocent,  yet  so  en- 
chanting. 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  know  at  first  hand  what 
this  new  mode  is  ?  To  make  that  easy  and  con- 
venient for  you,  we  have  prepared  a  special 
purse-size  bottle  which  we  will  send  you  for 
only  IOC.  It  is  packed  and  sealed  in  France,  and 
is  ample  for  15  days'  use.  It  should  sell  for  a 
substantial  sum  more,  and  we  can  send  only 
one  to  a  customer  (there  are  larger  bottles  in  the 
stores  at  $3. 50  and  up).  .So  use  the  coupon  and 
learn  about  Deja  before  everyone  else  knows 
about  it,  too. 

oreatn  or  spring" 

Made  In  France  By  Oriza  L.  Legrand 


15-DA'i:'  BOTTLE 

MAURICE  LEVY,  Sole  U.  S.  Agents,       pR- 
120  West  41st  Street,  New  York. 

For  the  enclosed  10c,  send  me  the  15-day 
purse-size  bottle  of  Deja  le  Printemps. 


Name    . 
Address 


Gossip  of  All  the 
Studios 

[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  81  ] 


time  to  tell  the  local  news  hounds  that  she  had 
no  intention  of  divorcing  Tom. 

T^O  you  remember  Joe  Cobb,  the  little  fatty 
-'-^of  the  Hal  Roach,  "Our  Gang"  comedies? 

Well,  Joe  has  said  a  tearful  farewell  to  his 
playmates.  He's  not  gonna  be  no  pitcher  actor 
no  more.  At  least,  not  in  "Our  Gang"  com- 
edies. '  The  new  fatty  is  named  Norman 
Chaney,  and  is  no  relation  to  Lon. 

Norman  is  nine  and  weighs  160  pounds.  He's 
never  heard  of  lamb  chops  and  pineapples. 

TN  case  you  haven't  been  able  to  eat  your 
•'■rolled  oats  from  wondering  if  Lenore  Ulric 
and  Sidney  Blackmer,  her  former  leading  man 
on  Broadway,  are  married  or  not,  you  can  settle 
back  and  rest  easily. 

They  were  married  at  Croton-on-Hudson, 
N.  ¥.,  several  months  ago.  Gilda  Gray,  the 
queen  of  the  shimmies,  was  matron  of  honor, 
and  Bruce  Bairnsfather,  British  cartoonist, 
was  \vitness.  Lenore  is  making  a  moom  pitcher 
at  Fox,  and  hubby  puts  on  the  grease  paint 
these  days  at  First  National. 

Hollywood  has  been  on  pins  and  needles  for 
weeks  as  to  the  e.xact  state  of  their  romance. 
But  then  Hollywood  just  loves  to  be  on  pins 
and  needles. 

npHE  old  chestnut  about  the  stolen  "jools"  is 
■^  with  us  again.  It  seems  that  Clara  Bow's 
watch  has  been  having  a  bad  time.  Anyway, 
it  is  reported  among  the  missing.  Clara  wants 
it  back.  It  is  just  a  simple,  little  platinum 
wrist  watch,  set  with  thirty-eight  diamonds 
and  ten  sapphires. 

Clara  probably  wants  it  back  because  it  kept 
better  time  than  the  family  alarm  clock. 

STANDING  by  the  Post  Office  win- 
dow at  Paramount,  we  heard  Hal 
Skelly  make  the  following  inquiry: 
"Is  there  any  mail  this  morning  for 
Nancy  Carroll's  youngest  and  hand- 
somest juvenile  lead,  Hal  Skelly?" 

SOME  of  the  best  sound  effects  in  the  movies 
are  being  obtained  these  days  by  accident. 
For  instance,  Bill  Boyd  threw  a  handful  of 
peanut  shells  on  a  bass  drum.  They  did  a 
loud  tattoo  on  the  drum  head. 

"What's  that?"  asked  the  director,  sitting 
close  by  with  ears  well  cocked. 

"Peanuts,"  said  Bill. 

"  Peanuts,  your  eye,"  countered  the  director, 
"it's  the  airplane  effect  we've  beenlooking for." 

A  few  aspirin  tablets  and  a  pair  of  dice 
were  added  to  the  peanut  shells,  and  the  whole 
works  was  agitated  by  an  electric  fan.  Thus 
a  sound  effect  that  had  been  bothering  the 
technical  department  of  "High  Voltage"  for 
two  weeks  was  solved. 

"TTIE  rage  for  opening  restaurants  in  HoUy- 
-*■  wood  roars  right  along,  grape  fruity  diets  to 
the  contrary. 

Now  Virginia  Brown  Faire  has  gone  and 
done  it.  Her  new  eating  house  is  called  The 
Cafe  D'Alexandro,  and  her  mother,  a  native  of 
Italy,  will  preside. 

Nothing  like  a  little  good  old  fashioned 
spagett'  to  offset  this  starvation  mania. 

npHOSE   sterling  athletes,   Jobyna   Ralston 
■*■  and  Richard  .Arlen,  have  made  their  front 
lawn  into  a  croquet  court. 

The  tennis  racquets  and  golf  clubs  are  being 
used  for  potato  mashers  and  curtain  rods 
respectively. 

Croquet  is  king  and  is  being  taken  very 
seriously  by  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  of 
Toluca  Lake  Park. 


Pin 
Money 

For  Our 
Readers 


PHOTOPLAY  now 
offers  its  readers  the 
opportunity  to  convert 
their  spare  time  into 
real  money  by  becoming 
its  subscription  repre- 
sentatives in  the  town  or 
community  in  which 
they  live. 

You,  as  a  reader  of 
Photoplay,  will  be 
quick  to  realize  the 
money-makingpossibili- 
ties  this  offer  affords 
you.  Your  friends — 
your  neighbors — in  fact, 
all  the  homes  in  your 
community — are  pro- 
spective subscribers  for 
Photoplay.  Who,  to- 
day, is  not  interested  in 
moving  pictures — the 
chief  recreation  of  the 
American  public? 

Be  the  first  in  your 
community  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  offer,  and 
get  started  at  once.  The 
coupon  or  a  post  card 
will  bring  further  de- 
tails. 


PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE, 

Dept.   RE-11,   750   No.   Michigan  Ave., 

Chicago,  111. 
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once. 
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NO  one  ever  remembers  the  good  girls,  but 
the  ladies  with  no  futures,  but,  oh!  what 
pasts,  go  on  fore\'er. 

The  naughty  DuBarry  is  going  to  make 
things  tough  for  the  King  of  France  all  o\er 
again.  This  time  Norma  Talmadge  will  be  the 
fascinating  courtesan  of  the  royal  court. 

Pola  Negri  and  Theda  Bara  have  both 
essayed  the  role  in  the  old  silent  days.  Du- 
Barry will  spiel  this  time,  of  course. 

JUST  another  of  those  little  real 
life  stories  that  wrack  your  frame 
with  great  dry  sobs. 

Mike  Boylan,  Fox  dialogue  writer, 
had  a  special,  all-white  automobile, 
the  pride  and  joy  of  his  life.  It  was 
the  only  specimen  of  the  kind  in  town. 

Along  came  Stepin  Fetchit  with  an 
exact  ditto!  Now  Mike  is  driving  an 
all-blue  car,  and  grimibling  about  it. 

INTELLIGENTZIA  please  note.  Aileen 
Prinple  is  returning  to  the  screen.  Mary 
Prevost  was  to  have  played  the  leading  role 
in  "Ringside"  with  Hugh  Trevor. 

She  acquired  an  abscess  in  her  ear  (maybe 
from  listening  to  too  many  "yes-men").  So 
Aileen's  playing  the  part  and  the  fact  that 
young  Trevor  is  the  gentleman  in  the  case 
reminds  us  that  Pringle  is  still  going  around 
places  with  him. 

TT  must  have  been  an  awful  blow  to  Philn 
^Vance  William  Powell,  but  a  few  hours 
after  he  visited  the  Los  Angeles  United 
Artists  Theater  thieves  broke  in  and  appro- 
priated $15,000  from  the  safe.  The  theater 
thinks  maybe  Sherlock  Holmes  should  be  called 
in  if  that's  the  best  Pltilo  Vance  can  do. 

REMEMBER  the  dignified  Harry 
T.  Morey  who  used  to  beau 
around  with  Anita  Stewart  and 
other  gals  in  the  old  days  of  Vita- 
graph? 

Well,  Morey  is  now  playing  his 
first  talking  role  as  the  arch-crimi- 
nal in  Paramount's  "The  Return  of 
Sherlock  Holmes." 

■TNOUG  FAIRBANKS,  Jr.,  and  the  "little 
■'-^ woman,"  Joan  Craw-ford,  are  entertaining 
another  pair  of  newlyweds,  Beth  Sully  Whit- 
ing, and  Mister  Whiting. 


Hollywood's  most  engaged  girl 
finally  steps  off.  Patsy  Ruth  Mil- 
ler and  her  new  director-  husband, 
Tay  Garnett,  photographed  as 
they  got  the  license  from  the 
county  clerk 


Whenever  I  cross  the  continent  I  look  forward  to  the  comfort 
and  relaxation  I  experience  on  the  "Golden  State  Limited."  The 
attendants  seem  to  feel  such  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility  for 
your  welfare  that  your  pleasure  is  never  marred  for  a  moment. 


Fast  and  fine — no  extra  fare! 

"Golden  State  Limited** 

Southern  Pacific  Rock  Island 

Convenient  ticket  offices:— 6768  Hollywood  Blvd.,  Hollywood ;  212  West  7th,  Los  Angeles; 
531  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York;  33  West  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 
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1aV£  you   TP.I£D 
THI^   NEW 
CLEAk    LIQUID 
HAND    LOTION 


Stop  at  your  favorite  toilet  goods  counter  and  osk 
to  see  a  bottle  of  Chamberlain's  Hand  Lotion.  Note 
that  it's  a  clear,  sparkling,  amber  liquid  .  . .  not 
creamy  or  gummy.  Once  you  use  it,  you'll  find  that 
it  penetrates  quickly,  dries  almost  instantly,  is  not 
the  least  bit  sticky.  And,  you  will  soon  learn  too,  that 
it's  really  marvelous  for  keeping  the  hands  soft,  white 
and  satiny-smooth.  Chamberlain's  protects  the  pores 
like  "an  invisible  glove, "safeguarding  as  well  as  re- 
vealing beauty.  Attoilet  goods  counters,  in  two  sizes, 
fifty  cents  and  a  dollar.  Or,  send  coupon  and  we'll 
send  our  ten  cent  purse  size  FREE.  Chamberlain 
Laboratories,  2111  Sixth  Avenue,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

inamberlains 

HAND  LOTION 

^e  Invisible  ^lov€  I 

II I  Sign  the  coupon  now  and  try  the  |  It 
'1 1  "invisible  glove"  at  our  expense  1 11 

CHAMBERLAIN  LABORATORIES 
2111  Sixth  Avenue,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Please  send  your  ten  cent  purse  size  free. 


Name  - 


Addn 


City- 


shouted,  "Aw  go  on,  Doug,  shoot  him.  You 
ain't  afraid.     Show  him  you  ain't  afraid." 
It  spoiled  the  best  "take." 


In  case  this  doesn't  mean  all  that  it  should 
to  you,  Beth  Sully  Whiting  is  Doug,  Jr.'s,  ma, 
recently  married  to  a  New  York  musical 
comedy  leading  man. 

Both  sets  of  honeymooners  were  married     'XyfARILYN  MILLER  is  an  exceptionally 

•'■ '■'■popular  girl  at  the  moment. 

Whether  or  not  she  will  be  popular  among 


in  New  York  in  June. 


TJERR  MAX  SCHMELING,  the  German 
-'-  -'-contender  for  the  heavyweight  champion- 
ship, had  just  one  wish  when  he  arrived  in 
Los  Angeles. 

He  didn't  want  to  see  the  City  Hall,  and  he 
didn't  want  to  see  the  Pacific  Fleet  in  the 
harbor.  He  wanted  to  see  Clara  Bow  work. 
Clara  not  only  obliged  him,  but  boxed  a  round 
with  him  as  well.  There  was  a  cameraman 
handy,  of  course. 

Incidentally,  Herr  Schmeling  looks  a  great 
deal  like  Jack  Dempsey,  which  gives  the  Ger- 
man fighter  no  end  of  satisfaction 


other  stars  in  Hollywood  remains  to  be  seen, 
because  she  has  established,  this  week,  a 
precedent  that  may  be  e.vpensive  if  others  try 
to  follow  in  her  steps. 

On  the  completion  of  "Sally"  she  presented 
her  director,  John  Francis  Dillon,  with  a  solid 
gold  cigarette  case;  Val  Paul,  the  assistant 
director,  with  a  solid  gold  Dunhill  lighter; 
Irva  Ross,  the  script  girl,  a  gold  pen  and  pencil 
set,  and  the  property  man  and  hairdresser  each 
received  a  fifty  dollar  gold  piece. 


TT  was  all  a  mistake  about  Jeanette  Loff 
-'■losing  out  at  Pathe.  Truth  to  tell,  she  has 
surprised  the  studio  so  by  her  work  in  "The 
Racketeers"  that  she  has  been  signed  on  a  new 
and  better  contract. 

It  seems  that  Jeanette  has  a  clear,  sweet 
soprano  voice  and  it  looks  now  as  if  she  will 
play  the  lead  in  "Treasure  Girl,"  the  George 
Gershwin    musical    comedy,    which    will    be 

HOLLYWOOD  gets  'em  all  sooner  or  later,     made  on  a  very  big  scale, 
flanrinlp    '^ittpr';     tVip    mnn    whn    wrntp    thp 


MARY  DORAN  wins   the  PuUt- 
zer    Prize    for    something    or 
other. 

During  the  past  two  months  her 
hair  has  changed  color  three  times. 
It's  been  black,  red  and  blonde. 


•flagpole  sitters,  the  man  who  wrote  the 
prayer  on  a  pinhead,  and  all  the  really  smart 
murderesses. 

The  latest  celebrity  in  this  fair  city  is  Augus- 
to  Flores,  nineteen  year  old  Peruvian  boy 
scout  who  walked  21,000  miles  to  satisfy  his 
curiosity.  (Peru  papers  please  copy.)  Gosh, 
what  if  he  had  been  disappointed  when  he 
got  here? 

Young  Flores  set  out  from  Buenos  Aires  for 
the  United  States  on  July  11,  1926.  He  forded 
rivers  and  tramped  through  the  malaria  in- 
fested swamps.  Two  boys  who  set  out  with 
him  died  enroute.     Now  he's  writing  a  book. 

■nUTH  ELDER'S  ex-husband.  Lyle  E. 
■'■^Womack,  manages  a  fox  farm  near  Los 
Angeles  while  Ruth  dances  and  dines  in  the 
film  colony.  They  have  never  seen  each  other 
since  their  divorce.  Womack  wanted  a  httle 
home-body  for  a  wife.  He  wanted  her  in  the 
kitchen  and  not  in  the  clouds. 

"I  like  my  new  work,"  he  said.  "It's  a  darn 
sight  easier  to  tame  foxes  than  it  is  to  tame  a 
woman." 

TF  the  Crawford-Fairbanks  savings  account 
-'-doesn't  grow  as  fast  as  it  should  the  fault  is 
sentiment's.  Joan  and  Doug  were  married  on 
a  Monday.  That  makes  every  Monday  an 
anniversary.  Anniversaries  mean  presents. 
And  what  presents! 

Joan  gave  Doug  a  new  car.  He  gave  her  a 
fur  coat.  She  gave  him  a  gorgeous  etching.  He 
presented  her  with  a  lace  negligee.  And  on 
and  on  and  on.  And  there's  no  stopping  them. 

"For  the  rest  of  our  lives  we're  going  to 
hold  Monday  sacred,"  announced  Doug. 

".\nd  we're  going  to  exchange  gifts,"  Joan 
added. 

WALLACE  MAC  DONALD  is 
playing  a  ghost  in  Evelyn 
Brent's  first  starring  picture,  "Dark- 
ened Rooms." 

Louis  Gasnier,  the  director,  sig- 
nalled for  the  scene  to  begin. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  bawled  Wally, 
frantically. 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked 
Gasnier. 

"The  ghost  has  to  powder  his 
nose,"  was  the  answer. 

TOHN  FRA^XIS  DILLON'S  four-year-old 
J  son  was  admitted  on  one  of  the  First  National 
sound  stages  where  Doug  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  was 
making  "Fast  Life." 

In  the  scene  young  Doug  and  Ray  Hallor 
fight  for  the  gun.  At  last  Hallor  says,  "You 
don't  dare  shoot.  You're  a  coward.  You're 
afraid." 

Just   at    that   dramatic  moment,  the  kid 


A  LL  right,  don't  believe  this.  Call  poor  old 
•''•Cal  a  this  and  that.     But  it's  true. 

Dick  Arlen,  all  ambitious,  was  pruning  the 
trees  on  his  Toluca  Lake  estate.  He  sat  non- 
chalantly on  a  limb,  puffing  a  Murad,  and 
sawed  off  a  limb. 

That's  all  there  is  to  the  yarn.  Except  for 
the  fact  that  the  limb  he  amputated  was  the 
one  he  was  sitting  on.  And  that's  the  truth,  so 
help  me  De  Mille. 

"D  EXEE  ADOREE  and  Charlie  King  met  on 
■'^the  set.  Charlie  was  formally  introduced 
to  her  and  complimented  her  on  her  screen 
work. 

Finally  Renee  said,  "Do  you  remember 
when  you  and  your  sister  were  playing  with  the 
Shuberts  in  New  York  and  there  was'a  specialty 
dancer  on  the  bill,  a  Httle  kid  who  had  just 
come  over  from  France?" 

"You  bet  I  do,"  said  Charlie,  "she  could 
make  the  most  amazing  cartwheels.  I've  often 
wondered  what's  become  of  her." 

Renee  took  a  deep  bow.  "Here  she  is.  The 
name  was  Renee  Adoree." 

A  UTOGRAPH  hunters  have  ruined  more 
■*^perfectly  good  evenings  for  the  stars  than 
all  the  income  tax  reports  in  the  world.  This 
hardy,  ever-blooming  species  of  fame-hunters, 
armed  with  ponderous  books  and  leaking  foun- 
tain pens,  approach  each  and  every  star.  They 
find  it  unnecessary  to  provide  any  such  intro- 
duction as,  "Oh,  yes,  you're  Mr.  .'\ddison 
Simms.  I  met  you  at  the  lumber  men's  con- 
vention in  Seattle." 

A  young  lady  fan  came  up  to  Betty  Bronson 
at  a  Carthay  Circle  premiere,  and  demanded  an 
autograph. 

Betty,  after  spilling  ink  on  her  evening 
gown,  was  about  to  write  her  name. 

"Quick,  gimme  the  book,"  the  fan  shrieked. 
"I  see  Greta  Garbo." 

TETTA  GOUD.\L,  in  spite  of  a  long  succes- 
J  sion  of  naughty  lady  roles,  is  an  absolute 
"toteetler,"  as  the  happy  inebriate  explained. 
She  does  not  drink,  neither  does  she  smoke.  To 
the  host  who  takes  his  duties  seriously  her 
\irtues  are  at  times  a  cause  for  embarrassment. 
Not  long  ago  La  Goudal  was  the  guest  of  a  well 
known  screen  wTiter. 

"  May  I  mix  you  a  liighball?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  no,  I  never  drink,"  answered  Jetta 
politely. 

"  Do  have  a  cigarette,"  requested  hostie. 

"Thank  you,  I  don't  smoke." 

.\  bit  distressed  the  gentleman  offered  a  box 
of  bonbons.    No,  Jetta  never  ate  candy. 

"Well,  won't  you  let  me  fry  you  an  egg?" 
was  the  host's  last  despairing  question. 
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It's  an  awful  temptation  to  call 
this  "Picture  of  a  Gold  Digger" — 
but  we  wouldn't  do  Carol  Lom- 
bard a  dirty  trick  like  that.  The 
little  round  disc  to  which  Carol  is 
pointing — in  defiance  of  the  best 
Emily  Post  traditions — is  an 
early  California  coin,  and  al- 
though its  face  value  is  fifty 
dollars  it  is  now  worth  $10,000— 
count  'em 


ONE  of  the  interesting  sights  at  the  Beach 
Club  was  Irene  Rich  with  her  four  children, 
trying  to  see  that  they  all  got  an  even  tan  at 
once. 

Yes,  I  said  four 

You  know  about  the  two  girls,  Frances  and 
Jane,  but  perhaps  you  don't  know  that  she  has 
two  fine  stepsons  as  well,  making  a  very  de- 
lightful family. 

Now  that  they  are  all  home  from  school, 
they  are  having  a  happy  vacation  together. 

NOW  that  it's  definitely  settled  that 
Colleen  Moore  will  not  be  parking  her  bicy- 
cle daily  in  front  of  First  Xational's  choicest 
bungalow,  there's  much  discussion  as  to  who 
will  now  become  mistress  of  said  bungalow. 

If  Corinne  Griffith  were  to  take  it,  that 
would  be  an  admission  that  Colleen's  had  been 
a  little  bit  better  than  hers.  If  it  is  given  to 
Billie  Dove,  they  will  have  to  build  one 
equally  elegant  for  Dorothy  Mackaill  and  rice 
versa. 

If  Dick  Barthelmess  happened  to  fancy  it, 
it's  not  unlikely  the  pet  parcel  would  go  to  him. 
Who  says  producers  don't  have  their  own 
problems! 

AND  now  I.ottie  Pickford  is  shaking  the 
dust  of  Hollywood  from  her  feet. 
She  is  taking  herself  and  her  new  husband, 
Russell  O.  Gillard,  to  the  East  where  they  will 
permanently  reside.  Perhaps  she  is  wise,  for 
Hollywood  seems  a  difficult  place  in  which  to 
find  marital  bliss. 

Lottie  has  been  married  twice  before,  to 
Albert  Rupp  and  to  Allan  Forrest. 

BILL  H.\INES  says  everybody  else  has 
relatives  in  pictures  and  there's  no  reason 
why  he  shouldn't.  And  in  a  twinkling  of  an 
eye  he  has  both  his  sisters  doing  a  bit  in  liis 
new  picture,  "Xa\y  Blues." 

Not  to  be  outdone,  Clara  Bow  has  her  youth- 
ful cousin,  William,  emoting  in  her  present  pic 
ture.  He  is  a  little  taller  than  Clara  and  shows 
some  signs  of  the  same  personality.  For  that 
reason  he's  getting  screen  credit  right  off 
the  bat. 

IT  takes  one  thing  to  be  a  successful 
motion  picture  star.  It  takes 
something  else  to  be  a  good  chorus 
girl.     If  you   don't  believe  it  just 


eiveiia 


SUEDE  CALF 


\F aII  suedes  there'e  one  tliat  ^as 
no  rival .  .  .  it's  Velvet ta,  the 
very  finest  calf  sueJe.  Among  fashion- 
able  leathers  suede  is  the-smartest  afld 
most  flattering  to  the  tailored  woman. 
Mere  is  an  unusual  motif  in  lustrous 
ebony  black  .  .  .  and  bag  to  match  .  .  . 
just  what  the  season  demands.  Velvetta 
has  so  many  characteristics  I  But  most 
important  is  this  feature  .  .  .  ,'t  vill  not 
crock-  At  the  better  shops  you'll  find  this 
elegant  leather  in  the  newest  models 
.  .  .  every  shade/  too. 

A  heaiitifuUy  colored  fall  and  wititer  style  booklet  is 
ready.  It  describes  costumes  and  accessories  to  match 
the  popular  Vcloetia  shades.  Many  fashionable  models 
are  shown.  Please  itrtte  for  your  free  copy. 

HUNT-RANKIN  LEATHER 
COMPANY 

109   Beach  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


m 
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is  softer  and 
smoother 

when  hair  is  removed  this 
easy,  quick  way 

"I've  never  used  creams,  soaps  or 
beauty  lotions  that  didn't  look  clean  and 
pure.  For  that  reason  I've  always  been 
especially  partial  to  Del-a-tone  Cream. 
It's  so  snowy-white  and  safe-looking — 
and  it  is  safe,  too.  Del-a-tone  leaves  my 
skin  so  wonderfully  soft  and  velvety 
smooth." 
Del-a-tone  Cream  was  the  first  white  cream 
hair-remover  offered  to  American  women.  Con- 
sequently, it  enjoys  a  tremendous  popularity 
with  those  fastidious  women  who  demand  that 
their  toilet  requisites  not  only  be  safe  and 
dainty,  but  that  they  have  the  modern  quality 
of  being  swiftly  active  and  easy  to  use. 

Del-a-tone  Cream,  snowy-white,  faintly  fra- 
grant, does  not  encourage  heavier  growth.  It 
has  advantages  found  in 
no  other  product  of  its 
kind.  Try  it. 

Summer  Fashion  Note: 

The  bare-leg  style  is  smart  and 
attractive  only  when  the  legs  are 
absolutely  free  of  hair.  Use  Del-a- 
tone when  going  stockingless  or 
wearing  sheer  chiffon  hose — and 
confirm  your  personal  daintiness.  nair-free  Uga 

IDlElhWONlE 

Removes  Irlair  in  3  'bAinutes 


Sold  at  drug  and  de* 
partment  stores  or 
sent  prepaid  in 
plain  wrap- 
per, $1 .00. 


TRIAL 
OFFER 


Address:  Misa  Mildred 

Hadley,  The  Dela- 

tone  Company, 

Dept.8U.233E. 

ntario  St., 

Chicago. 


Miss  Mildred  Hadley, 
The  Delatone  Company,  £sta&hV/iedI505 
Dept.  811,  233  E.  Ontario  St..  Chicago,  lU. 

Please  send  me,  prepaid  in  plain  wrapper,  trial 
package  of  Del-a-tone  as  checked  herewith  and  for 
which  I  enclose  10  cents. 

D  Del-a-tone  Cream    D  Del-a-tone  (powder) 

Name 

Address - _- 


ask  Janet  Gaynor.  Dance  routines 
in  "Sunny  Side  Up"  were  too  much 
for  her.  She  got  all  tuckered  out 
and  had  to  go  to  bed  for  a  week. 
Legmania  case  now  on  the  mend. 

"yUI  LORRAINE  didn't  marry  and  divorce 
■'-  Papa  Bow  just  for  the  fun  of  it,  nor  just  for 
the  alimony.  She  was  probably  wise  enough  to 
know  there  would  be  a  nice  little  picture  con- 
tract just  around  the  corner.  At  any  rate, 
this  is  what  the  Courtlandt  Pictures  handed  her 
the  minute  she  had  her  divorce. 

This  is  to  be  an  all-talkie  and  the  last  se- 
quence of  the  story,  a  stage  version,  thus  com- 
bining the  stage  and  the  screen,  which  will 
mean  that  Tui  will  travel  with  the  picture, 
appearing  on  the  stage  as  a  tag  ending.  You 
know  everybody  will  want  to  see  Clara  Bow's 
stepmother. 

WHEN  George  Bancroft's  first  talking 
picture  had  its  premiere,  an  enthusiastic 
reviewer  pointed  to  the  fact  that  here  was  one 
sUent  drama  actor  who  proved  that  a  speaking 
stage  experience  was  not  essential  for  dialogue 
pictures. 

Only  a  few  short  years  ago  George  Bancroft 
and  Octavia  Broske  (ilrs.  Bancroft)  were  big 
time  vaudeville  headliners  and  featured  in 
musical  comedy. 

Reviewers  sometimes  make  mistakes,  too. 

GLORIA  S'WANSON  is  at  last  fulfilling 
the  ambition  of  her  youth.  She  has  al- 
ways wanted  to  sing  and  her  hope  had  been  to 
become  an  opera  singer.  In  fact,  when  she  re- 
luctantly accepted  her  first  part  with  Sennett, 
it  was  only  because  this  would  be  a  means  to 
an  end.  Her  subsequent  fame  in  pictures  is 
old  history. 

Now,  in  "The  Trespasser,"  she  has  at  last 
been  able  to  sing.  And  don't  fool  yourself,  she 
is  one  litde  girl  who  did  her  own  singing.  At 
least  forty  members  of  the  press  were  invited 
in  to  hear  her  do  it,  so  there  is  no  question 
about  it. 

Her  voice  has  a  fine  lyrical  quality  that  will 
delight  her  fans. 

THE  unusual  kindness  shown  Marian  Ni.xon 
by  her  studio  when  she  announced  her  en- 
gagement will  have  a  very  marvelous  effect  on 
the  industry. 

They  have  given  her  a  six  months'  leave  of 
absence  so  she  can  enjoy  a  honeymoon  in  Eu- 
rope, reporting  again  for  work  February  1st. 
This  will  likely  prevent  so  many  of  the  girls 
marrying  clandestinely  or  slipping  away  from 
the  studio  over  the  week-end  and  having  their 
work  disturbed  for  a  month  after. 

Marian's  wedding  was  a  very  quiet  one, 
taking  place  at  the  Belmont  Apartments  in 
Chicago  where  jMr.  Hillman's  mother  resides. 
Only  very  near  relatives  were  present. 

YOU  know  something  about  Mary  Eaton's 
brother,  Charles,  as  an  actor.  You  have 
heard  him  talk  in  "The  Ghost  Talks"  but  you 
would  never  guess  about  his  hobby.  For  years 
he  and  his  brother,  Joe,  have  been  making 
miniature  metal  soldiers. 

For  years  the  collection  has  been  growing 
until  now  it  niunbers  about  seven  thousand,  all 
of  them  wearing  authentic  uniforms  and  many 
are  mounted  on  tiny  metal  horses. 

The  boys  have  made  a  particular  study  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars.  Charles 
himself  makes  all  the  designs  for  the  moulds 
of  the  ntmierous  soldier  models.  It's  good  at 
last  to  find  a  player  with  a  different  hobby. 

THERE  are  indications  that  another  httle 
girl,  who  struggled  long  for  recognition, 
has  gone  Holly%vood ! 

Armida,  the  diminutive  Mexican  dancer, 
protege  of  Gus  Edwards,  and  contract  player 
at  M-G-M,  has  become  temperamental.  If 
things  don't  suit  her  on  the  set  she  walks  off 
until  they  do.  Furthermore  it  is  reported  that 
her  mother  feels  that  she  should  be  paid  when 
she  is  asked  to  appear  as  guest  of  honor  at  any 


kind  of  a  public  gathering,  whether  it  be  for 
Lindbergh  or  Bobby  Jones. 

Let's  hope  somebody  will  put  her  wise  be- 
fore it's  too  late. 

"D IG  things  are  brewing  for  that  stormy  petrel, 
■'-'Clara  Bow.  Those  who  consider  her  a 
great  potential  tragedienne  will  probably  be 
too  excited  to  sleep  with  the  news  that  she 
may  play  "Madame  Sans-Gene,"  the  fierj 
French  laundress  who  became  a  power  in  the 
nation. 

Clara  was  also  considered  for  "Zaza"  but 
was  deemed  a  bit  too  young. 

While  all  these  things  are  brewing  Para- 
mount will  give  their  box  office  riot  a  vacation 
in  Europe.  Clara  hopes  to  get  a  new  outlook, 
or  a  fresh  inspiration,  or  whatever  people  go 
to  Europe  to  get. 

Xi  EADING  the  announcement  that  John 
■"•Ford  has  been  chosen  to  direct  Will  Rogers 
in  "A  Connecticut  Yankee  in  King  Arthur's 
Court,"  I  am  reminded  of  what  singularly 
good  sense  John  and  Mary  Ford  have  always 
displayed. 

For  years  they  have  owned  a  moderate  home 
at  the  top  of  Odin  Street.  They  lived  there 
when  John  was  a  coming  director  and  they  still 
live  there  with  all  of  their  added  prosperity. 
They  call  it  their  lucky  house  and  they  refuse 
to  move  even  though  their  friends  have  gone 
on  to  Beverly  Hills  and  Bel-Air. 

Tom  Mix  had  the  same  feeling  about  his 
home  on  Carlton  Way.  It  was  there  that  his 
first  great  success  came  to  him  and  he  never 
wanted  to  leave  the  place,  feeling  that  his 
luck  would  change  when  he  did.  And, 
strangely  enough,  there  is  no  indication  that 
Tom  Mix  ever  had  any  real  happiness  after 
he  moved  to  the  mansion  in  Beverly  Hills. 

GLORIA  SWANSON'S  former  masseuse, 
Sylvia,  is  under  contract  to  Pathe  at  S250 
a  week,  and  aU  the  women  players  have  to 
visit  her  den  once  a  week  and  get  pummelled 
and  like  it. 

If  they  don't  they  are  sent  to  bed  without 
their  gin,  or  something. 

No  quadruple  chins  and  jutting  tummies  for 
the  Pathe  girls.  SyUia  is  said  to  piunmel  a 
mean  body.  At  least,  Carol  Lombard  says  it's 
the  roughest  game  she's  played  since  her  old 
lacrosse  days. 

CLARA  BOW-DE-OH-DO  works  by  flashes 
of  genius.  That  is,  she  refuses  to  learn  her 
talkie  lines  letter-perfect,  claiming  that  such 
slavish  study  would  take  all  the  spontaneity 
out  of  her  strutting. 

A  couple  of  minutes  before  her  scene  she  says 
the  lines  once  or  twice  and  then  snaps  them  at 
the  mike  the  way  she  thinks  they  should  be 
said. 

Yes,  and  what  about  the  other  poor  actors, 
trying  to  catch  a  cue  on  the  first  bounce? 

"They  just  have  to  follow  me,"  says  the 
pride  of  the  Bow  tribe.  "I  can't  work  any 
other  way.     Rehearsals  sap  my  pep." 

Siu-e.  And  if  any  directors  are  found  dead 
with  gas  tubes  in  their  mouths,  old  Cal,  for  one, 
will  know  whom  to  blame. 

NEWS  from  the  European  front  says  that  it 
will  be  a  long  time  before  Hollywood  gets 
another  look  at  the  sparkling  black  eyes  of 
little  Louise  Brooks. 

When  the  microphone  turned  American 
pictures  sour  on  her,  Louise  lit  out  for  abroad. 
She  cUcked  smartly  in  a  film  called  "The  Box 
of  Pandora."  and  is  now  acting  out  in  "The 
Diary  of  a  Fallen  Woman,"  which  title  will  be 
too  hot  a  potato  for  American  screens. 

Plenty  work,  and  no  pestiferous  mikes,  and  a 
httle  something  in  the  envelope  each  and  every 
week. 

A  CROWD  of  actors  and  would-be 
actors  stood  in  front  of  a  Holly- 
wood boulevard  delicatessen  foundry 
the  other  day  and  all  were  roaring 
with  laughter. 
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Old  Cal,  who  likes  his  guffaws  as 
well  as  the  next,  pushed  through  the 
crowd  to  see  what  all  the  howling  was 
for. 

It  was  just  a  sign  in  the  window, 
and  it  read — 

"Only  the  best  Eastern  hams 
used." 

I'm  going  to  steal  it  and  stick  it  on 
the  door  of  a  movie  casting  office. 

"ALL    you    girls    go    to    lunch!"    barked 
-'^■Director  Chuck  Reisner  on  the  "Road 
Show"  set. 

Polly  Moran,  Marie  Dressier  and  a  crowd  of 
little  chorus  girls  made  a  bolt  for  the  com- 
missary. 

"Whoa!"  yelled  Reisner.    "I  said  GIRLS!" 
And  Polly  and  Marie  came  meekly  back  to 
the  treadmill. 

"LJOT  or  cold,  schedule  or  no  schedule,  the 
■*-  -*-\vork  stops  on  the  "Disraeli"  set  at 
Warners'  every  day  at  four  p.  m. 

The  cast  is  all-English,  and  if  it  doesn't  have 
its  tea  right  on  the  dot  it  goes  sulky  and  balky 
and  drops  its  aitches. 

The  oolong  is  brought  on  the  set  by  George 
Arliss'  High  Church  valet.  An  hour  later,  rain 
or  shine,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arliss  call  it  a  day, 
knock  off  and  go  home. 

What  elegant  English  atmosphere.  The 
spat  buttons  are  agleam,  and  the  broad  a's  are 
so  thick  they  get  in  your  hair. 

V\  THEN  Jimmy  Gleason,  famous  author- 
''^  actor  now  a  hit  in  pictures,  was  on  the 
New  York  stage,  his  only  e.xercise  was  walking 
from  manager  to  manager. 

Now,  the  owner  of  the  largest  outdoor  pool 
in  Hollywood  and  a  regular  go-to-thunder 
sportsman,  Jim  is  so  brown  that  he  looks  like 
a  particularly  fine  piece  of  old  mahogany. 

In  fact,  he  says  that  when  he  goes  back  to 
New  York  for  a  visit  he  will  have  to  wear  a  sign 
reading  "James  Gleason,  Caucasian." 

"DENNY  RUBIN,  the  two-handed,  two-reel 
■■-^star  of  Universal,  is  making  a  collection  of 
Letters  from  a  Jewish  Merchant  to  his  Son, 
and  here  is  the  first: 

"Ikie,  how  meny  times  hef  I  tol'  you  not  to 
play  vit  matches  in  the  street!  Ef  you  mnsl 
play  vit  matches,  come  in  the  store." 


Sir  Gilbert  Parker.  The  distin- 
guished novelist,  who  is  a  dead 
ringer  for  King  Edvifard,  has  made 
a  secret  affiliation  with  one  of  the 
Hollywood  studios.  This  in- 
trigue, no  doubt,  is  intended  to 
give  weight  to  the  kingly  re- 
semblance 
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AN     UTTERLY 

K  EW    \ OTE 

IN     H  OSI  E  RY 


SITE  CAROL,  dainty  Fox  Star, 
favors  Allen-A  Hosiery,  found  in  the 
smart  Allen-A  Hosiery  Shop,  Fifth  A  ve. 
at  38th  St. — and  other  New  York  Stores 
— andat  Allen-A  dealers  the  country  over 
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EW  shapeliness  of  leg.  Screen 
Stars  have  found,  is  gained  with  an  ultra-modern  hose  by  Allen-A. 
...  It  has  a  charming  "Tipt  Picot  Top".  An  exclusive  Panelcurve  or 
Pointed  Heel.  In  either  an  extra-fine  gauge  Chiffon  or  a  glorious 
Service  Sheer.  The  shades  are  the  very  newest  and  smartest.  .  .  .Ask 
for  the  "4000"  style  series.  $1.95  the  pair.  Other  Allen-A  styles 
from  $1.50  to  .$2.50.    The  Allen-A  Company,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin 
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^^^  Dangerous 

MINUS 
in  your  Diet 

D  READ,  meat,  potatoes 
cereals  ...  the  typical  Ameiican  diet 
which  gives  a  feeling  of  satisfaction 
and  yet  statves  the  system  of  vital 
minetal  elements  so  necessaty  in 
fotming  bone,  in  aiding  digestion 
and  metabolism,  in  maintaining  the 
notmal  alkaline  reaction  of  the  blood. 

High  medical  authorities  insist 
that  the  importance  of  these  facts  can- 
not be  over-emphasized.  Which  may 
explain  why  physicians  in  58  coun- 
tries have  for  years  prescribed 
FELLOWS'  Syrup,  with  its  five  min- 
eral elements  and  two  dynamic  in- 
gredients skillfully  compounded  into 
a  potent  tonic. 

For  men  and  women  who  are 
"never  ill  but  never  quite  well,"  for 
convalescents,  for  expectant  mothers, 
for  growing  children,  FELLOWS'  is 
the  medically  approved  body  builder 
and  reconstructor.  Decide  now  to  find 
out  what  it  will  do  for  you.  Learn 
how  it  helps  the  mentally  and  physi- 
cally ""run-down."  It  quickens  vital- 
ity, energy,  and  aliveness. 

FELLOWS'  Laxative  Tablets, 

a  vegetable  compound,  are 

viild  and  effective. 


FELLOWS 
SYRUP 


Why  Sheiks  Go  Wrong 


[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  39  ] 


"Not  even  a  little  kiss?"  he  asked,  surprised. 
He  could  count  on  tlie  fingers  of  one  hand  all 
the  hard-to-kiss  babies  he  had  ever  encoun- 
tered. "Why  I  thought  you  were  a  live  Uttle 
number." 

"  Yeah?  Well  you  can  just  check  that  funny 
idea,  big  boy.  I  may  look  hot — but  buUieve 
me  I  keep  plenty  cool." 

But  inside  the  cheaply  furnished  single, 
\\'hich  she  shared  with  anolier  girl,  she  did  not 
feel  so  cool.  She  was  a\iare  of  a  peculiar  sensa- 
tion somewhere  around  her  diaphragm,  as 
though  the  cheese  sandwich  might  have  parked 
itself  there.  She  stepped  out  of  the  one-piece 
dress,  kicked  off  her  pumps  and  peeled  oS  her 
stockings. 

'"T^HE    fresh    thing,"    she    was    thinking. 

-*■  "Thought  I  was  easy,  did  he?  Well,  I'll 
show  him  whether  I  am  or  not."  But  later, 
while  she  was  smearing  her  face  with  cnld 
cream:  "Gee,  he  had  a  sweet  looking  mouth — " 

When  she  came  out  of  the  stage  door  the  fol- 
lowing night  he  was  waiting  for  her.  She  held 
her  chin  very  high  and  tried  to  look  straight 
past  him,  but  his  comedy  imitation  of  her  ritzy 
manner  forced  a  smile  from  her. 

"You're  not  mad,  are  you?"  Heslipped  his 
arm  confidently  through  hers. 

"Who — me?"  as  though  she  had  no  idea 
what  he  was  talking  about. 

Before  she  quite  realized  how  it  happened 
they  had  walked  down  the  Boulevard  and  were 
turning  in  at  Henry's. 

"I  wTote  that  letter  to  Bernstein,"  she  said 
when  they  had  found  a  table  for  two,  opposite 
the  show  case  of  roast  chickens  and  Danish 
pastry. 

"Gee,  you're  a  peach  to  do  that."  He  took 
the  pale  blue  envelope  on  the  corner  of  which 
was  written  in  a  little  girl  scrawi:  "Introducing 
Mr.  Dclancey." 

She  hoped  he  wouldn't  think  she  was  crazy 
about  him  just  because  she  had  sort  of  talked 
him  up  to  Bernstein.  It  was  all  business  with 
her,  she  assured  herself. 

"When  they  make  a  star  out  of  you,  you  can 
send  me  an  autographed  picture,"  she  kidded. 

"Say,  I'll  do  better  than  that.  I'll  give  you 
one  right  now."  With  a  few  swift  strokes  he 
drew  a  caricature  of  himself  on  the  back  of  the 
menu  and  signed  with  a  flourish:  Love  and 
kisses  from  Jack  Dclancey.  "How's  that?"  he 
asked  as  he  presented  it  to  her  with  a  grand 
gesture. 

"Swell!" 

^^y  Thursday  night  Billie  closed  at  the  A\- 
^— ^geria.  She  was  booked  o\er  West  Coast 
time,  and  her  ne.xt  jump  was  Frisco.  Jack  took 
lier  to  the  train.  .\s  the  porter  shouted  ".\l\ 
.\board,"  a  sudden  silence  fell  between  them. 

"Well — goodbye."  She  held  out  her  hand 
and  lifted  her  mouth  expectantly. 

"So  long,  heart-throb.  I  sure  appreciate 
that  letter — "  He  lifted  her  onto  the  step  and 
the  porter  swung  her  suitcase  aboard. 

It  was  not  until  she  was  waving  to  him  from 
the  window  that  she  was  aware  that  her  heart 
was  behaving  very  queerly. 

"Well,  imagine  me  falUng  for  /;!)», "washer 
thought  as  the  train  craw  led  out  of  the  station. 
Girl-like,  she  felt  cheated  because  he  had  not 
kissed  her  goodbye. 

Life,  she  decided  philosophically,  was  cer- 
tainly funny.  You  called  yourself  hard- 
boiled  and  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  fifty-seven 
varieties  of  hot  apple  sauce  that  people  tried 
to  hand  you;  then  along  came  a  fresh  kid  like 
this  Delancey  person  and  suddenly  you  knew 
you  weren't  hard-boiled  at  all. 

"Why  he's  just  a  ham,"  an  inner  voice  said. 

"Suppose  he  is,"  she  answered  back.  "He 
has  to  start  some  place." 

Bilhe  played  Frisco,  Portland,  Seattle,  then 


looped  down  to  Salt  Lake.  Here  she  received 
a  much  forwarded  post  card  on  which  was 
written: 

Bernstein's  a  smart  egg.  Gave  me 
a  job  to  play  with  Dayne.  It  won't 
be  long  now. 

Jack  Delancey. 

She  was  thrilled  as  though  it  had  been  a 
Follies  contract  for  herself.  She  wired  con- 
gratulations, but  received  no  answer.  The 
company  must  be  on  location,  she  decided. 
But  the  following  weeks  failed  to  bring  the 
letter  she  had  expected.  Oh,  well,  the  thing 
to  do  was  to  forget  him.  W'hy  clutter  up  her 
mind  with  schoolgirl  memories?  She  had  her 
own  career  to  think  about.  She  didn't  have 
time  to  bother  about  his.  Still,  she  read  all  the 
movie  magazines  religiously,  hoping  to  find 
some  news  of  him. 

She  played  Kansas  City,  Des  Moines, 
Chicago.  Chicago  Uked  her  and  kept  her  four 
weeks.  On  the  strength  of  this  she  had  an 
offer  from  Publix,  which  took  her  to  New  York. 

It  was  more  than  just  her  first  appearance  on 
Broadway.  It  was  the  reaUzation  of  a  dream 
that  had  begun  when  she  had  gone  on  a  small- 
time theater  in  .A.lhambra,  Cahfornia,  amateur 
night.  On  her  way  to  rehearsal  she  stopped  in 
the  lobby  to  look  at  the  billing.  The  name  of 
Odette  Dayne  was  plastered  all  over  the  place. 
Billie  paused  before  the  framed  four  sheets 
where  photographed  scenes  from  the  feature 
picture  were  on  display.  Then  suddenly  her 
heart  skyrocketed  toward  her  throat  and  she 
forgot  all  about  looking  for  her  own  picture. 
There,  before  her,  holding  in  his  arms  the 
beautiful  Odette  Dayne,  was  the  former  sheik 
of  the  .Algeria. 

"V\  7ELL,  can  you  tie  that?"  she  said  to  the 

**  little  adagio  dancer  who  was  with  her. 

"What?" 

"W'hy — that  boy  there  with  Dayne.  He 
was  just  a  ham.  I  got  him  his  first  chance — " 

"  Honestly?  Well  you  sure  picked  something 
W'hen  you  picked  him.  I  caught  the  picture 
last  night.  Believe  me,  that  boy's  got  IT — 
and  how.'  Gee,  it  was  cute  the  way  he  made 
love—" 

Billie  caught  the  picture  that  afternoon. 
When  the  name  of  Jack  Delancey  flashed 
across  the  screen,  her  heart  beat  faster.  W  ith 
each  reel  its  tempo  increased.  By  the  time 
the  fadeout  was  reached  and  the  blonde  Odette 
cuddled  contentedly  in  the  hero's  arms,  it  was 
beating  a  mad  tattoo  against  her  ribs.  A  sud- 
den, indescribable  longing  which  she  had  never 
before  admitted  swept  over  her  as  the  camera 
of  memory  hurdled  back  to  that  moonlight 
night  w-hen  he  had  said,  "Not  even  a  liltlc  kiss?" 
Funny  how  you  never  knew  what  you  wanted 
until  it  was  too  late  to  get  it. 

When  she  went  on  for  the  next  show  there 
was  a  new  note  in  the  low,  throaty  voice  which 
sobbed  across  the  footlights: 
I  had  a  lovin'  man 
He  was  such  a  lovin'  man 
And  when  he  went  away 
The  sun  stopped  shinin' 
If  only  he'll  come  back  to  me — 

The  sentimental  words  of  the  song  seemed  to 
echo  the  disturbing  ache  which  had  crept  into 
her  heart.  When  she  finished,  the  house  went 
wild.  They  couldn't  get  enough  of  her.  She 
had  to  sing  the  chorus  over  and  over  again. 
For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  the  little  Blue 
Streak  Blues  singer  had  stopped  the  show. 

"\  gentleman  to  see  you,"  the  doorman 
called  to  her  as  she  hurried  to  her  dressing 
room.    "Name's Bernstein." 

"Bernie!"  she  exclaimed  excitedly.  "I 
thought  you  w^ere  in  Hollywood." 

"Five  days  ago  I  was.  Say,  Billie,  I  just 
caught  your  act."  He  got  down  to  business 
immediately.    "  You  sure  tied  up  the  show." 
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"Weren't  they  marvelous  to  me?" 

"You  had  it  coming  to  you.  I'm  here  to 
sign  up  some  new  talent.  How'd  you  like  to  do 
a  talkie  for  us?" 

"Oh,  gee,  Bernie.  Do  you  think  this  pan  of 
mine  would  screen?" 

".Sure.  Why  not?  Fannie  Brice  got  away 
with  it." 

"  But  think  of  all  the  years  I've  struggled  to 
get  on  Broadway.  Now  that  I've  arrived  it 
seems  kinda  foolish  to  give  it  up  for  pictures." 

"Don't  be  a  sap.  We  can  double  the  sala- 
ry you're  getting  here."  Bernstein  leaned 
against  the  makeup  shelf.  "Remember  that 
kid  you  sent  me — Jack  Delancey?" 

Rcmcmhcr?  All  these  minutes  she  had  been 
wondering  how  soon  she  could  ask  about  him 
\\^thout  Bernstein  suspecting  her  personal 
interest. 

"Yes — what  about  him?"  She  managed  to 
ask  casually.  "You  signed  him  up,  didn't 
you?" 

"■LJE'S  a  great  bet.  Only  done  two  pictures 
■tT-but  he's  getting  a  flock  of  fan  mail 
already.  If  he  keeps  on  like  he's  started  we'll 
make  a  star  out  of  him  in  less  than  a  year." 

"Honestly?" 

"His  next  picture's  a  talkie.  He's  to  play  a 
hoofer  on  a  small  time  vaudeville  circuit.  Now, 
in  the  story  he  falls  in  love  with  a  dame  who's 
a  tight  rope  walker.  For  the  talking  sequences 
that's  not  so  good.  While  I  was  watching  you 
out  there  I  got  the  idea  that  if  we  made  the 
girl  a  blues  singer  instead  of  a  rope  walker — " 

Billie  was  miles  ahead  of  him.  Already  she 
visualized  the  names  of  Jack  Delancey  and 
Billie  O'Xeil  flickering  in  electric  lights.  Before 
he  had  finished  the  sentence  her  mind  was  made 
up.  The  next  day  she  signed  her  contract. 
Two  weeks  later  she  had  parked  her  makeup 
box  in  a  dressing  room  at  the  Paradox  Studio 
in  Holly«'ood. 

She  had  not  let  Jack  know  she  was  coming 
and  she  had  asked  Bernstein  not  to  tell  him. 
Womanlike,  she  wanted  to  surprise  him.  She 
did.  He  was  so  surprised  that  when  he  tried 
to  introduce  her  to  Odette  Dayne,  who  was 
with  him,  he  couldn't  even  think  of  her  name. 

"It's  great  to  see  you  again,"  he  stalled. 

But  Billie  was  so  thrilled  at  seeing  him  that 
she  did  not  notice  that  puzzled,  where-have-I- 
seen-this-dame-before  look  in  his  eyes. 


Blondes  will  never  go  out  of  style 
as  long  as  they  continue  to  look 
like  Mary  Nolan.  Mary  will  next 
appear  in  the  stellar  role  of 
"Shanghai  Lady,"  a  Universal  all 
talking  special  from  a  play  by 
that  eminent  Chinese  student, 
John  Colton 


TUSSY 


GABA 


IHE  wisest 
women  in  this  world  have  learned  that  chic. . .  the  elusive  creature  ...is 
captured  hy  an  invisible  net  woven  of  perfect  details.  They  know  that 
so  small  a  thing  as  a  lipstick  must  he  cleverly  chosen  to  hlend  with  one's 
coloring  and  one's  costume.  That  is  why  they  favor  Lipstick  Tussy, 
for  it  may  he  had  in  eight  distinct  shades,  a  different  shade  for  every 
type  of  frock,  for  every  occasion  and  every  mood.  Lipstick  Tussy 
smooths  on  softly,  understandingly,  with  fragile  fragrance,  and  lends 
a  lasting  loveliness  of  perfect  color  to  the  lips.  It  travels  all  the  way 
from  France  in  its  hright  little  galalithe  case,  a  case  so  smart  you  will 
gladly  give  it  a  place  in  your  handhag. 

IiPSTiCK  TUSSY  may  be  obtained  at  yourfavorite  shop. 
J  There,  too,  you  will  find  the  imported  creams,  lotions, 
paste  rouges  and  cream  rouges  that  have  madefamousthe  name 
of  Lesquendieu.  Won't  you  let  us  send  you  the  fascinating 
'^  booklet  on  make'up,"Cosmetiq lies  Lesquendieu";  Just  write 

to  Lesquendieu,  Incorporated,  683  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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2  sheets  at  a  time,  just  as  you  use  them 

KLEEIMEX 

CLEAIVSIIMO    TISSUES 

rub 

cold  cream  off!, 

not  in 

STOP  using  germ- 
covered  cold 
cream  cloths  to  re- 
move cold  cream. 
They  spread  dirt, 
germs,  infection. 
Stop  using  towels. 
Creams,  oil,  constant 
laundering,  all  ruin 
face  towels.  Kleenex 
cleansing  tissues 
make  such  praaices 
extravagant. 

Now,  there's  a 
time-saving,  money- 
saving  new  package  for  Kleenex.  It  comes  out 
two  sheets  together.  You  use  them  once— 
remove  cold  cream  thoroughly,  safely  — then 
discard  the  Kleenex. 

Send  right  now  for  a  sample.  Learn  what 
it's  like.  You'll  never  again  be  without  it.  Get 
a  box  today  at  any  drug  or  department  store. 
See  for  yourself!  Or  fill  in  the  attached  cou- 
pon and  get  a  sample  packet. 

NOW  IN  COLORS - 

Flesh  Pink  Canary  Yellow 

Sea  Green  Pure  White 

Kleenex 

Cleansing  Tissues 

Kleenex  Company,  Lake  -  Michigan  Bldg.,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  Please  send  a  sample  of  Kleenex  to 

Name 

Address _ 


City. 
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"Gee,  you're  looking  swell,  Jack,"  she  en- 
thused. "A  lot  of  cameras  seem  to  have 
cUcked  since  the  old  Algeria  days."  She  had 
imagined  him  answering;  "That  sure  was  a 
great  hunch  of  yours,  sending  me  to  Bern- 
stein. If  it  hadn't  been  for  you,  I  guess  I'd  still 
be  hoofing  across  that  roof. ' ' 

"VX  TH.-KT  he  actually  said  was:  "Miss  Dayne's 
''*  been  perfectly  wonderful  to  me."  The 
dazzling  blonde  smiled  up  at  him  and  linked 
her  arm  through  his  possessively.  "I  owe 
everything  to  her — " 

Billie  felt  a  sudden  hollow  feeling  in  the  area 
of  her  stomach.  She  had  e.^ected  him  to  be 
changed,  but  not  like  this.  She  managed  to  put 
on  something  which  resembled  a  smile  while  he 
told  her  just  how  wonderful  Sliss  Dayne  had 
been — how  she  had  helped  him  with  his  make- 
up and  had  taken  time  to  rehearse  little  in- 
timate scenes  with  him  over  and  over  so  he 
Would  get  them  just  right. 

".\nd  I'll  bet  they  were  love  scenes,"  was 
BiUie's  thought.  "She's  just  the  type  who 
would  spot  j'ou  for  a  new  thrill." 

"We  must  hurry,  dear,"  Miss  Dayne  was 
saying. 

"Yes,  dear,"  he  echoed.  Then  to  BiUie: 
"Well,  it's  nice  to  have  seen  you  again."  Not 
a  word  about  "what  are  you  doing  now?''  or 
"when  can  we  get  together?"  There  was  that 
same  flashing  smile  as  he  said  goodbye,  but 
that  was  all.-  The  ccfcksure  manner,  that  in- 
definable something  which  she  had  thought 
might  carry  him  to  stardom,  was  gone. 

.\s  Billie  watched  them  cross  the  lot  to 
where  Miss  Dayne's  car  was  waiting,  she  was 
thinking:  "It's  just  like  getting  a  closeup  of 
Samson,  after  DeUlah  gave  him  his  new  hair 
cut.  I  know  her  type.  Can't  he  see  that  she — ?" 

But  what  man  e\er  sees  what  any  woman 
can  see  at  a  glance? 

Before  the  end  of  the  week  Billie  had  seen 
enough  of  Odette  Dayne  to  be  certain  that  she 
would  ruin  his  career  if  he  continued  to  be  her 
"yes"  man. 

Jack  had  been  considerably  surprised  when 
he  learned  that  Billie  was  the  blues  singer  who 
was  to  play  opposite  him. 

"Well,  for  cryin'  out  loud,  why  didn't  you 
tell  me?"  he  demanded. 

"  I  didn't  hear  you  asking. " 

HE  colored  at  this.  But  then  !Miss  Dayne 
was  with  him  and  she  had  apparently 
noticed  that  the  blues  singer  was  cute  and  trim 
and  dark,  for  her  manner  had  become  very 
ritzy.  After  that  she  managed  to  be  on  the  set  a 
great  deal  of  the  time,  for  she  was  between 
pictures.  When  she  wasn't  there,  Jack  spent 
the  time  between  scenes  teUing  Billie  how 
wonderful  Odette  was. 

"Say,  are  you  that  dame's  press  agent?" 
Billie  asked  one  day.  "I  thought  you  were 
just  her  ex-leading  man." 

He  looked  at  her  with  hurt  surprise.  "Don't 
be  like  that,  Billie,"  he  complained.  "Odette's 
been  marvelous  to  me — " 

"It  seems  to  me  I've  heard  you  mention  that 
before." 

"But  she  really  has.  I've  never  known  a 
girl  like  her — " 

.\s  a  matter  of  fact,  Odette  Dayne  was  in  a 
class  by  herself.  Paradox  called  her  their 
"wonder  girl."  Everybody  catered  to  her, 
flattered  her  and  made  allowances  for  her 
"temperament."  Gossip  said  that  she  had 
more  scalps  in  her  belt  than  any  other  picture 
star.  She  had  been  heard  to  boast  that  no  man 
could  resist  her.  There  was  always  a  new  line 
waiting  and  with  queeidy  gesttue  she  oper- 
ated the  stop-go  signal  to  suit  her  fancy.  Jack 
Delancey  had  been  her  fancy  through  two  pic- 
tures. Billie  was  wise  enough  to  know  that  it 
was  about  time  for  the  trafiic  signal  to  change. 

It  changed  on  the  day  that  Eric  Harding,  a 
handsome  young  stage  actor,  was  signed  to 
play  opposite  her  in  her  new  picture. 

Billie  suspected  it  when  she  saw  them  lunch- 
ing together  at  the  studio  commissary.  She 
was  sure  of  it  when  Odette  stopped  by  the  set 
late  that  afternoon  to  speak  to  Jack. 


"Darling,  I  can't  see  you  tonight,"  the  red 
lips  pouted. 

"Why,  darling?" 

"I  have  to  rehearse  some  horrid,  old  talking 
sequences  vdxh  this  new  leading  man." 

Billie  hid  her  smile  behind  her  makeup  box. 

"But,  darling,  I'll  wait  for  you,"  he  insisted. 

"No,  darUng.     Please  don't  do  that.     It'U 

probably  be  terribly  late."     She  gave  him  a 

hurried  kiss  and  was  gone. 

Billie  noticed  that  Harding  was  waiting  for 
her  near  the  exit  to  Stage  3. 

"All  right,  Billie,"  called  the  director. 
"We're  ready  for  you." 

There  was  a  blare  of  brass  from  the  Synco- 
patin'  Six  and  Billie  snapped  into  her  song. 
Gee,  baby,  I'm  lonesome  for  you, 
June  moonlight  was  made  for  us  two 
My  lovin'  I'm  savin' 
Till  that  day  when  you'll  be  cravin' 
The  kisses  I've  saved  up  for  you — 
Just  you — 

The  kisses  I've  saved  up  for  you. 
It  was  what  in  studio  parlance  is  called  a 
"hot  number."  Billie  put  it  over  with  a  bang. 
Of  course  she  was  singing  it  to  Jack — only  he 
didn't  know  it.  But  something — perhaps  it 
was  the  dimpled  knees  which  were  like  little 
round  faces — apparently  brought  back  some 
forgotten  memory,  for  later,  when  they  were 
leaving  the  set  for  the  day,  he  called  to  her. 

"CAY,  Billie.    How'd  you  like  to  drive  down 
'-'to  the  beach  tonight  for  dinner?  I'm  feeUn' 
kinda  low." 

"Hold  everything,"  she  was  saying  to  her-  ' 
self.  "Don't  let  him  guess  that  this  is  the 
moment  you've  been  praying  for."  Aloud,  she 
said:  "I'd  love  to — but  I've  promised  to 
judge  a  tap  dancing  contest  tonight.  Why 
don't  you  come  along?   It'll  be  fun." 

He  had  presumed  the  contest  would  be  at 
some  out  of  the  way  dance  place.  When  she 
directed  the  chauffeur  to  the  Valencia  he  had 
a  mild  attack  of  cold  feet. 

Now,  the  Valencia,  as  ever>'body  who  has 
been  to  California  knows,  is  that  well  known 
night  club  where  tourists  go  to  see  and  stars  go 
to  be  seen.  The  Friday  night  dance  contests 
are  a  popular  feature.  A  lesser  known  picture 
star  usually  acts  as  one  of  the  judges,  and  pic- 
tures are  taken  of  the  crowd  and  presented  to 
the  guests  as  souvenirs. 

\\'hen  Billie  and  Jack  were  seated  at  a  ring- 
side table,  and  an  exuberant  master  of  cere- 
monies had  broadcast  their  arrival.  Jack  was 
uncomfortably  aware  that  if  Odette  found  out 
about  this,  it  might  not  be  so  good. 

Billie,  however,  found  the  setting  made- 
to-order.  Her  quick  eye  had  spotted  Miss 
Dayne's  cameraman  at  a  nearby  table  and 
something  within  her  was  saying:  "It  won't 
be  long  now." 

It  wasn't! 

Even  before  Miss  Dayne  appeared  on  the  set 
the  following  day  the  news  had  flashed  across 
the  lot  that  the  "wonder  girl"  was  having  one 
of  her  celebrated  tantrtims. 

Her  eyes  were  ice  blue  and  the  red  mouth 
was  drawn  in  a  tight,  ugly  line  when  she  ap- 
proached Mr.  Delancey. 

"fJELLO,  darling,"  he  greeted  her  as  usual. 

•'^"Don't   darhng  me,"   was  her  haughty 

retort.    "Not  until  you  have  e.xplained  that." 

"That"  was  the  picture  which  she  tossed 
into  Jack's  lap.  It  was  the  scene  at  the  Valen- 
cia the  night  before.  When  the  picture  had 
been  shot  Jack  had  quickly  "ducked"  behind 
the  floral  decoration  on  the  table,  hoping  thus 
to  obscure  his  face.  Some  trick  of  the  camera, 
however,  had  made  it  seem  as  though  BiUie's 
head  were  resting  on  his  shoiJder  and  that  his 
cheek  was  pressed  against  hers. 

Who  coidd  ex-plain  such  damning  evidence? 
Jack  tried.  That  is,  when  he  coifld  get  in  a 
word  between  the  rapid  fire  epithets  which 
Odette  was  hurling  at  him. 

BilUe  listened  tensely.  "Oh,  please  God, 
make  him  talk  back  to  her.  Don't  let  him  be  a 
sap  all  his  life."    She  was  breathing  a  little 
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prayer.  "If  he  eats  out  of  her  hand  now  he's 
absolutely  finished." 

By  this  time  Odette  had  reverted  to  the 
vernacular  of  the  streets  from  which  she  had 
sprung,  and  she  was  including  Billie  in  her 
tirade. 

"I  knew  the  little  tart  was  crazy  about  you 
the  first  day  I  ever  laid  eyes  on'her,  but  I  didn't 
think,  after  all  I've  done  for  you,  that  you'd 
try  to  two-time  me  the  first  minute  my  back 
was  turned." 

Billie  was  watching  Jack's  face.  He  was 
looking  at  Odette  as  though  he  were  really 
seeing  her  for  the  first  time.  Suddenly  he 
caught  hold  of  her  wrists  and  in  a  low  tense 
voice  he  ordered: 

"Stop  it!  Billie's  not  a  little  tart.  She's  a 
good  little  trouper  who  knows  her  business  and 
minds  it — -" 

"Oh!  So  that's  the  way  you  feel  about  her," 
she  taunted.  "Well,  this  is  the  way  I  feel." 
She  jerked  her  hand  free  and  struck  him  across 
the  mouth. 

THERE  was  a  pregnant  silence  on  the  set  as 
the  "wonder  girl"  walked  away.  Jack's 
face  showed  crimson  beneath  the  white  of  his 
make-up. 

"Let's  get  on  with  this  scene,"  called  the 
director.     "We've  wasted  enough  time." 

Incongruously  enough,  it  was  a  love  scene — • 
a  talking  sequence.  According  to  the  con- 
tinuity it  followed  Billie's  "Lonesome"  song. 
It  showed  Jack  in  the  wings,  waiting  for  her  to 
finish  her  number.  The  Syncopatin'  Six  could 
be  heard  repeating  the  chorus  ol"  Gee,  baby, 
I'm  lonesome  for  you." 

Billie  ran  offstage.  Jack  caught  her  in  his 
arms.  She  clung  to  him  breathlessly,  waiting 
for  the  line  which  the  title  writer  had  given  him 
to  speak. 

"  Gee,  baby — did  you  mean  that  about  being 
lonesome  for  me?" 

She  nodded. 

"And  did  you  mean  that  about  saving  up 
your  kisses?" 

She  nodded. 

"Then  how  about  giving  me  one  now — on 
account." 

She  did. 

That  was  where  the  scene  was  supposed  to 
fade  out.  But  Jack  added  another  line  which 
was  not  in  the  script. 

"If  you'll  save  tonight  for  me — I'd  like  to 
collect  the  rest  of  them  and  interest." 


ilL 


Leave  it  to  the  home-loving  Glea- 
sons  for  the  latest  stunts  to  trick 
out  their  magnificent  Beverly 
hovel.  Here  are  the  outlines  of 
Russell,  Jimmy,  the  missus  and 
the  purp  to  direct  the  weary 
traveler,  as  he  approaches  the 
house 
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"FLOWER 
OF    LOVE'' 

WEDDING 
RINGS 


Token  of  purest  love  — 
wrought   of   purest  gold 

or  platinum— the  "Flower 
of  Love"  Wedding  Ring 
symbolizes,  at  once,man's 
dearest  devotion  and 
woman's  unerring  good 
taste.  Delicately  and  ex- 
quisitely hand-carved  with 
the  design  of  an  orange 

blossom  wreath.  Avail- 
able, with  Engagement 
Ring  of  matched  de- 
sign, at  modest  prices,  at 
all  good  Jewelry  Shops. 
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He  Threw  Away  a  Million 


[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  41  ] 


fans  applauding  Fenton  for  work  in  "Paris 
Bound,"  "The  Office  Scandal,"  "The  Danger- 
ous Woman,"  "Broadway." 

"I'm  going  to  Spain,"  Les  said,  in  refusing 
the  oflfer. 

"Have  you  bought  your  castanets?"  asked 
the  producers,  since  it  is  always  best  to  humor 
a  lunatic. 

""PNON'T  need  them,"  said  Les. 

■L-'Maybe  he  didn't  say  that,  but  I  say  it 
for  him. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  Les  doesn't 
need  to  play  guitar  or  castanets;  all  he  needs 
to  do  is  whistle. 

■When  it  was  learned  about  Hollywood  that 
he  had  rejected  gold  the  conclusion  was:  "The 
poor  kid's  gone  haywire." 

"It's  Equity,"  said  some.  Others,  "His 
girl  threw  him  down." 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  First  National 
Trust  and  Savings  Bank  of  Hollywood,  with 
its  dominating  tower,  resembles  a  cathedral, 
and  this  is  as  it  should  be  since  it  contains  the 
thing  we  love. 

He  who  rejects  that  god  is  either  a  lunatic 
or  a  poseur. 

Since  Les  not  only  rejects  but  blasphemes, 
his  case  in  just  plain  lunacy — temporarj',  at 
least. 

"Why,  you  could  make  a  million  dollars," 
friends  pleaded  with  him. 

"That's  what  I'm  afraid  of,"  said  Les.  "A 
million  dollars! 

"My  God,  do  you  realize  what  that  can  do 
to  you? 

"There's  nothing  so  ensla^-ing  as  money  and 
fame. 

"Look  at  them!    Look  at  the  great  actors 


who  came  to  Hollywood  and  now  exude  com- 
placency and  smugness.  Great  actors  who 
were,  I  mean.  They  were  great  when  they 
were  rebels.  Now  they  are  householders  nith 
yachts  and  motors  and  swimming  pools  .  .  . 
and  mortgages  and  taxes  and  monthly 
bills  .  .  ." 

I  quoted  from  the  Lord  Buddha:  "Rid 
yourself  of  possessions  .  .  .  From  attachment 
comes  grief  and  fear." 

Les  quoted  from  another:  "The  measure  of 
a  man's  pleasure  and  greatness  is  in  what  he 
does  without." 

Les  had  \nthhimacopy  of  Erich  Remarque's 
"All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front."  He  was 
in  the  grip  of  it,  and  I  had  spent  the  previous 
night  reading  it  and  recalling  a  little  of  the 
wisdom  I'd  divined  in  France. 

We  talked  of  other  writers. 

Les  is  a  close  friend  of  many  of  them, 
particularly  intimate  wiih  John  Russell  of 
South  Sea  classics. 

Such  friendship  is  easy  to  understand. 

Les  has  a  brilliant,  acquisitive  and  sym- 
pathetic mind.  None  of  the  obstreperous 
egotism  of  the  actor. 

In  fact,  I  would  classify  him  as  a  writer.  .Xnd 
he  has  had  stories  published  by  Argosy,  All- 
Slory  and  other  fiction  magazines.  He  has 
written  poetry,  too,  but  refuses  to  let  anyone 
read  it.  "The  truth  is  I'm  ashamed  of  it  .  .  . 
perhaps  later  .  .  ." 

One  reason  for  his  quitting  Hollywood  is 
that  he  hasn't  written  anything  for  two  years, 
"not  even  letters." 

He  says  he  has  gone  Hollywood  like  all  the 
rest. 

That  it  is  inevitable. 

He    bought    a   house   in   Hollywood,   had 


another  at  the  beach,  a  couple  of  cars  and  a 
boat.  He  brought  over  his  brothers  from  Eng- 
land and  they,  too,  were  being  undermined  by 
the  Sybaritic  ease  of  this  lu-xurious  city.  Aunts 
and  uncles  came  to  visit.  Rooms  had  to  be 
added  and  individual  baths  were  considered 
necessary. 

"Bills,  bills,  bills  .  .  .  miserable  little  two 
dollar,  five  dollar,  ten  dollar  bills  like  gnats 
each  month. 

"How  can  you  concentrate  on  your  work 
when  your  spare  time  is  given  to  writing  checks 
and  looking  after  finances?" 

Les  was  scheduled  to  take  an  Italian  freighter 
from  the  harbor  of  San  Pedro,  arriving  in  Ma- 
jorca in  a  month  or  more.  The  boat  was  de- 
layed ten  days  because  the  captain  had  a  girl 
in  San  Francisco. 

There  is  no  way  of  ascertaining  how  many 
he  has  in  other  ports.  Anyhow,  Les  v-iX\  be  in 
congenial  company. 

HE  is  going  to  get  an  old  boat  and  cruise  by 
himself  among  the  classic  isles  of  the 
^lediterranean  until  he  feels  his  mental  deck 
is  cleared  for  fresh  action. 

He  would  like  to  do  "An  .\merican  Tragedy" 
on  the  London  stage.  He  did  it  in  Hollywood 
in  a  way  that  made  j'ou  feel  he  knew  the  tor- 
tured human  heart. 

There  is  also  an  offer  for  picture  work  in 
Germany. 

But  more  important  to  him  than  these  is 
playing  the  role  of  Les  Fenton,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  one  of  the  richest,  most  romantic 
plums  ever  handed  anyone. 

Dare  to  live  dangerously  and  you'll  be  con- 
sidered haywire,  but  stagnate  and  the  poUi- 
wogs  will  surely  get  you. 


The  Littlest  Rebel  in  Hollywood 


She  interviewed  Hal  Skelly  and  Fay  Bainter 
and  a  number  of  others  and,  with  Jack's  help, 
wrote  pieces  about  them  for  the  paper. 

Then,  quite  suddenly,  the  great  idea  was 
born. 

They  would  go  to  Paris !  Nancy  would  have 
the  baby  and  Jack  would  WTite  the  Great 
American  Nox'el. 

A  baby  and  a  novel  in  Paris! 

They  looked  at  their  bank  balance.  By  some 
mysterious  process  a  thousand  dollars  had 
gotten  there. 

Plenty  of  money  for  vagabonds. 

Jack  told  his  managing  editor  that  he  was 
going  to  resign  and  go  to  live  for  awhile  in 
Paris. 

"Well,  as  long  as  you're  going,"  said  Payne, 
"you  might  as  well  have  a  job." 

So  the  amazing  vagabondage  was  denied 
them  for  awhile.  Jack  was  literally  handed  a 
position  as  Tom  Mix's  press  agent  at  S3.S0  a 
week  and  all  expenses  paid  for  himself  and  his 
wife. 

'T'HEY  lived  like  kings  in  Paris. 
•'-      They  entertained  all  the  newspaper  men 
royally  at  the   Kitz  bar  and  then  fled  to  a 
little  restaurant  on  a  side  street  and  pretended 
that  they  were  poor. 

Nancy  had  thought  it  thrilling  to  have  her 
baby  born  in  Paris. 

She  had  even  made  reservations  at  the 
French  Hospital,  but  something  American  took 
hold  of  her  and  she  wanted  to  be  in  New  York 
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when  the  great  event  occurred.  They  booked 
passage  at  once. 

Nancy  had  not  thought  of  a  doctor.  She 
went  to  a  fine  specialist  just  a  few  weeks  before 
the  baby  was  born  and  he  took  one  look  at 
her,  said  she  was  perfect  and  dismissed  her 
at  once. 

Patsy  was  a  very  expensive  baby.  After 
she  was  born  there  was  no  money.  So  Nancy 
went  back  on  the  stage  and  Jack  took  his  old 
job  on  the  Ndi^s. 

J.^CK  worked  the  graveyard  shift.  He  fin- 
ished at  three  A.  M.  .\t  that  time  it  was  the 
fad  for  the  big  musical  shows  to  send  acts  to 
the  night  clubs.  Nancy  completed  the  day  at 
three,  also. 

.'^nd  they  met  and  found  new  adventure 
together. 

But  Jack,  having  once  touched  movie  gold, 
was  sick  of  newspaper  salaries.  He  wanted  to 
go  to  California. 

They  adventured  to  California.  Jack  found 
movie  gold  scarce,  so  Nancy  went  on  the 
stage. 

She  worked  in  a  little  musical  comedy  called 
"Nancy." 

Macloon  saw  her  and  signed  her  for  three 
years. 

During  this  time  she  had  dozens  of  picture 
tests  made.  M-G-M,  First  National,  Warner 
Brothers,  Universal — all  had  her  face  recorded, 
but  nothing  e\'er  came  of  it.  Jack  took  a  place 
writing  for  Paramount. 


At  last  a  test  amounted  to  something  and 
she  did  a  picture  for  Fox  called  "Ladies  Must 
Live." 

But  she  was  tied  up  on  her  contract  with 
Macloon  and  that  had  to  be  straightened  out 
before  she  did  ".Abie's  Irish  Rose"  for  Para- 
mount and  signed  a  long  term  contract. 

In  the  meantime  she  held  the  fort  for  Jack. 
When  he  went  back  to  New  York  to  do  his 
play,  "I'>ankie  and  Johnnie,"  she  stayed  on 
w  ith  Patsy  and  worked  to  give  him  the  chance 
to  do  it,  and  when  he  came  back  she  was 
happy  again. 

Nothing  really  matters  as  long  as  the  three 
of  them  are  together. 

FUNDAr^IENT.ALLY,"  she  said,  "I'm  an 
Irish  Catholic  girl  like  my  mother  and  if 
Jack  wanted  me  to  stop  work  and  be  just  a  wife 
and  have  ten  children  like  Patsy,  I'd  do  it." 

But  fundamentally  she  is  a  rebel.  She  gets 
what  she  wants  by  fighting  for  it.  Years  ago, 
when  she  was  a  kid  she  fought  with  her  two 
fists. 

She  fought  to  go  on  the  stage.  Now  she 
fights  with  her  mind.  Her  brisk,  humorous, 
keen  mind. 

Studio  politics  worrj'  her  not  at  all. 

She  knows  what  she  wants.  She  knows 
when  and  how  she  can  do  her  best  work.  And 
she  does  it. 

She  is  a  rebel  with  her  tongue  in  her  cheek. 
She's  a  red-headed,  fighting  Irish  kid  with 
gypsy  blood  in  her  veins! 


LITTLE     STORIES      FROM     REAL      LIFE 


POSED      BY     FAMOUS     SCREEN     STARS 


Posed  by  Mary  Brian 
and  Jack  Luden 


crnoiv  she  found     (7\f^  J  Aj-^  o    qLTT?  J  T^nr 

z/t   the  way  to  a     (LySiyilV  O     <itl  LL /l  I\  I 


He  could  not  resist  the  charm  of  that 
haunting,   delicious  fragrance 

JIM  didn't  dislike  me,  apparently.  It  was  worse  than  that. 
He  was  indifferent  to  me — sometimes  even  ignored  me 
altogether. 

It  isn't  much  fun,  not  being  noticed  by  a  man  you  admire — 
feel  strongly  attracted  to.  It  hurts  your  pride,  if  nothing  more. 

Jim  came  to  our  house  often,  but  to  see  my  brother.  And  I 
used  to  see  him  out  at  parties  now  and  then.  Sometimes  I 
danced  with  him.  I  wore  the  prettiest  clothes  I  could  manage, 
and  was  as  charming  as  I  knew  how  to  be.  But  all  to  no  avail. 
Jim  was  good  humored  and  friendly — but  oh,  so  casual!  How 
could  I  make  him  think  of  me,  want  to  know  me  better — 
seek  me  out? 

I  was  a  modern  girl,  but  not  altogether  in  sympathy  with 
the  frank,  obvious  methods  of  "getting  one's  man."  And  Jim 
was  a  little  old-fashioned,  and  reserved.  Not  wild  about  girls 
— certainly  not  wild  about  me! 

But  I  found  a  way.    A  subtle,  fascinating  way,  to  impress 
myself  upon  Jim's  consciousness!  Up  to  that 
time  I  don't  believe  he  ever  thought  of  me 
when  he  was  away  from  me. 

My  brother  and  I  gave  a  little  party  at 
our  house  and  that  night  for  the  first  time  I 
used  a  perfectly  enticing  perfume. 

Deliciously  fragrant,  delightfully  elusive — 
all  evening  I  was  aware  of  its  alluring  fra- 
grance. I  felt  it  made  me  distinctive — 
charming. 

Jim  must  have  thought  so  for  he  danced 
with  me  again  and  again,  and  his  glances  and 


Ben  Hur 

Boudoir 

Stand 


speech  became  more  and  more  personal  as  the  evening  wore 
on.  It  was  evident  he  was  seeing  me  with  new  eyes — seeing  me 
as  I  had  always  hoped  he  might  see  me — in  a  flattering, 
romantic  light. 

Jim  stayed  after  the  other  guests  had  gone.  When  the  door 
had  closed  on  the  last  of  them,  I  sat  down  at  the  piano  and  softly 
played  some  of  the  tunes  to  which  we  had  just  been  dancing. 

Jim  came  over  to  stand  beside  me.  He  held  out  to  me  a 
filmy  square  of  chiffon  and  lace,  and  said: 

"This  is  your  handkerchief,  I  know.  I  picked  it  up  in  the 
hall  and  I  recognized  the  perfume  at  once.  Where  did  you  ever 
find  a  fragrance  so  lovely,  so  irresistible— so  like  yourself?" 

I  looked  up  to  meet  his  eyes  and  put  one  hand  up  against 
the  piano  to  steady  myself  Jim's  hand  closed  over  mine,  and 
then  we  were  both  seeing  things  through  a  fragrant  mist  of 
glamour  and  enchantment. 

FOR  YOU,  too,  there  can  be  magic  in  this  marvelous  per- 
fume. It  is  called  Ben  Hur  and  it  comes  in  a  gay,  attrac- 
tive package.  Let  us  send  you  a  free  trial  bottle  so  that  you 
may  discover  for  yourself  its  potent,  thrilling  secret.  It  will 
add  a  subtle  "something"  which  men  will 
find  haunting — irresistible! 


FREE— Mail  coupon  today  for  trial  bottle 


The  Andrew  Jergens  Co., 

5021  Alfred  St..  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Please  send  me — free — a  trial  bottle  of  Ben  Hur  Perfume 


Name_ 
Street— 
City  — 


-State_ 


Are     You     Between     17    and    3  5  f 


For 

Young 

Women 


A  Different 
Magazine    Which 
Helps  You   Get   the 
Most   Out   of  Life 


H' 


[AVE  you  read  it  yet? — this  new, 
utterly  different  and  fascinating 
magazine  that  in  six  months  has 
leaped  into  the  hearts  of  half  a  mil- 
lion  young   American  women? 

Everywhere  you  see  it  in  the  hands 
of  smart,  clever,  charming,  get-ahead 
girls.  You  see  young  women  of  all 
ages  and  classes  crowding  at  the  news- 
stands to  get  the  latest  copy.  In  homes 
you  find  back  numbers  still  being 
saved — too  valuable  to  be  thrown 
away. 

Why  is  this?  Simply  because  mod- 
ern women  find  in  the  new  Smart  Set 
entertainment,  help,  common  sense, 
and  useful  information  that  no  other 
magazine  in  America,  to-day,  can  give. 

Smart  Set  is  a  gay,  lively,  himian 
magazine  that  helps  you  get  the  most 
out  of  life.  That  tells  you  how  to  be 
the  kind  of  a  girl  you've  always 
wanted  to  be;  and  how  to  do  the 
things  you've  always  wanted  to  do. 

Smart  Set  doesn't  preach.  Its  edi- 
tors are  brilliant,  fearless  and  success- 
ful young  women  who  have  been  in 
the  thick  of  the  fight  and  are  in  it 
still.      They   know   life.      They    know 


If  II  go  straight 

to  your  heart 


They  give  you  a  magazine  that  is 
simply  pulsing  with  live,  up-to-the- 
minute,  interesting  material,  dealing 
with  your  life,  your  problems,  your  in- 
terests. 

What  other  magazine  but  Smart  Set 
shows  you  how  to  dress  smartly  on 
the   average   young   woman's   income? 

What  other  magazine  but  Smart  Set 
seeks  renowned  beauties  and  beauty 
experts  and  gets  them  to  tell  you  the 
secret  of  their  charm,  that  you  may 
be  more  charming? 

What  other  magazine  but  Smart  Set 
engages  great  business  women  to  tell 
you  how  to  make  the  most  of  your 
job? 

What  other  magazine  but  Smart  Set 
tells  you  how  to  keep  beautiful — how 
to  win  friends — how  to  develop  your 
personality — how  to  decorate  your 
room  yourself — how  to  hold  your  own 
in  any  group  of  men  and  women — 
how  to  be  successful  in  life  and  career 
— how  to  make  the  most  out  of  mar- 
riage— how  to  choose  the  vocation  for 
which  you  arc  best  fitted,  and  every 
month  tells  the  story  of  women  who 
have  won  financial  independence 
through  their  own  efforts. 

SThe  New         r^ 
mart  oet 

for  November 


The  personality  of  Rudy  Val- 
lee  has  changed  the  feminine 
ideal  of  a  whole  nation.  If  you 
would  know  the  secret  of  his 
charm,  read  Nanette  Kutner's 
fine  article — "Ladies  Prefer 
Blonds"  in  the  November 
Smart  Set. 


How 
How 
How 
How 
How 
How 

charm. 
How 
How 

income. 
And- 
The 


to  develop  your  personality, 
to  find  your  vocation, 
to  get  ahead  socially, 
to  win  friends — and  hold  them, 
to  make  the  best  of  your  job. 
to   cultivate   your   natural 

to  understand  and  attract  men. 
to   dress   smartly   on   a   small 


best  fiction  money  can  buy. 


on  the  Newsstands  now 


25c 


The  Shadow  Stage 
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THE  WRECKER— Tiffany-Stahl 

WE  review  "The  Wrecker,"  an  English  pro- 
duction, cliiefly  because  it  offers  one  of 
the  first  of  American  male  screen  idols,  Carlyle 
Blackwell.  Carlyle  married  a  mess  of  English 
gold  some  years  ago.  In  the  lead  of  this  excit- 
ing railroad  melodrama  and  mystery  the  boy 
still  looks  fine  and  handsome,  though  naturally 
somewhat  older  around  the  edges,  and  stouter, 
too.  The  picture  is  not  verj'  successful,  being 
largely  a  distressing  series  of  wrecks  caused  by 
the  mean  old  villain.    Sound. 

NIGHT  CLUB— Paramount 

"XJIGHT  CLUB  "  was  made  a  long  time  ago 
■'•^at  the  Paramount  Eastern  studio,  and 
really  is  little  but  a  series  of  face  and  voice 
tests  for  many  Broadway  celebrities,  including 
Fannie  Brice,  Pat  Rooney,  Ann  Pennington, 
June  Walker  and  others.  Little  song  and  dance 
specialties  are  tied  to  a  fine  short  story  by 
Katharine  Brush.  A  companion  feature  to 
''  Night  Club"  is  a  short  comedy  called"  Pusher- 
in-the-Face,"  with  Lester  Allen  and  F.stelle 
Taylor.  The  double  bill  can  be  labeled  an 
early  talkie  experiment.    All  Talhk. 

FAST  LIFE— First  National 

/^XE  of  the  sadder  failures  of  the  summer 
'^melodramas,  due  to  extreme  pokiness  in 
direction,  and  an  unbelievable  story.  Even 
Chester  Morris,  the  "Alibi"  hit,  is  so  dragged 
by  the  pace  that  his  face-making  looks  like  an 
old-time  slow  motion  film.  He  plays  a  gover- 
nor's son  who  committed  an  after-gin-party 
murder  for  wliich  Doug  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  is 
sentenced  to  be  electrocuted.  One  of  the 
bright  spots  is  the  youth,  beauty  and  budding 
talent  of  little  Loretta  Young,  as  Doug's  sweet- 
heart. Not  even  a  wild  party  looks  gay,  in 
this.    All  Talhir. 

DARK  SKIES— Biltmore 

TF  this  were  not  an  all-talkie,  we'd  suspect  it 
-'•of  ha\-ing  been  made  ten  years  ago,  at  least. 
Cruel  uncle  beats  cringing  girl  into  submission 
behind  the  counter  of  his  general  store,  until  a 
handsome  young  stranger,  w-ith  very  dark  eyes 
and  moustache,  rescues  her  from  drudgery. 
And  when  he  turns  out  to  be  a  rum  pirate  .  .  . 
Math  a  price  on  his  head!  Well,  we  just  can't 
cope  with  it,  that's  all.    All  Talkie. 

THE  DRAKE  CASE— Universal 

A  TENSE  murder  melodrama  that  gets  you 
■''•right  from  the  fade-in,  but  the  story  is 
deplorably  synthetic — suspiciously  reminiscent 
of  "The  Trial  of  Mary  Dugan"  and  "The 
Argyle  Case,"  and  the  denouement  is  both 
forced  and  obvious.  However,  Gladys  Brock- 
well's  performance,  in  the  leading  role,  is 
probably  her  best,  and  a  fitting  epitaph  for  a 
finished  actress  whom  the  sound  screen  lost  at 
the  zenith  of  her  career.  A  well-directed  and 
well  synchronized  production,    .ill  Talkie. 

WHY  LEAVE  HOME?— Fox 

A  COUPLE  of  years  ago  Fox  made  the  silent 
-'  »-version  of  the  stage  play  "Cradle  Snatch- 
ers."  Thisispart  of  the  same  story.  Strangely 
enough  the  other  picture  was  Nick  Stuart's 
first  juvenile  lead  and  this  is  his  first  talking 
picture.  The  story  is  about  three  married 
women  whose  husbands  go  duck  hunting  and 
the  \nves  go  fun  hunting.  Walter  Catlett  is 
somewhat  disappointing,  but  Sue  Carol,  Nick 
Stuart  and  Da\id  RoUins  are  delightful.  Lots 
of  fun.    All  Talkie. 


MADONNA  OF  AVENUE  A— 
Warners 

Xyf OTHER  runs  a  low  saloon  on  Avenue  A, 
■^'•••New  York,  while  unsuspecting  boarding- 
school  bred  daughter  believes  the  family  con- 
nections are  all  Park  Avenue.  Something  is 
bound  to  happen — wliich  it  does.  Even  Louise 
Dresser  couldn't  rise  above  such  trite  trash, 
although  she  and  Dolores  Costello,  as  the 
daughter,  contribute  a  few  plausible  and 
beautiful  scenes.  Grant  Withers  plays  a 
cocksure  young  sailor-bootlegger.  Not  for 
children  and  too  thin  for  grown-up  minds. 
Part  Talkie. 


International 


When  better  prints  are  worn, 
Mary  Nolan  will  wear 'em!  Mary 
is  shown  here  wearing  one  of  the 
very  smartest  models  in  printed 
ensembles.  The  print  is  made 
with  a  border  which  is  used  to 
finish  both  the  bottom  of  the 
jacket  and  the  bottom  of  the 
charming^  wrap-around  skirt. 
Note  the  rakish  velvet  beret 


THE  BIG  REVUE— All-star 

/^NE  wonders  just  where  modernism  is  tak- 
^-^ing  us  when  ten-year-old  kids  sing  "Moon- 
hght  Madness"  and  other  such  rot  into  the 
microphone.  But,  at  that,  the  youngsters  are 
good.  It's  straight  revue  (thank  goodness  they 
didn't  bring  in  Papa  Boy)  and  gives  the  Ethel 
Meglin  Wonder  aggregation  a  chance  to  see  the 
world  u-ithout  joining  the  navy.  It's  an  all- 
talking,  singing,  toddhng  juvenile  extrava- 
ganza, and  ought,  somewhere,  to  please  some- 
one.   All  Talkie. 

THE  PRINCE  AND  THE  DANCER— 
World  Wide 

JUST  another  reason  \\hy  liuropean  producers 
should  leave  the  subtle  art  of  picture-making 
to  Long  Island  and  Hollywood.  The  theme  of 
dissolute  prince  and  lowly  dancer,  which  is,  in 
itself,  just  a  bit  old  school,  is  not  noticeably 
improved  in  this  case  by  His  Highness'  flabbi- 
ness  and  her  dancership's  clumsiness  and 
general  inabihty  to  act.  However,  the  titles 
are  diabolically  sophisticated,  and  there  are 
some  charming  Viennese  street  scenes.    Silent. 

THE  COLLEGE  COQUETTE— 

Columbia 

'  I  'HERE  seems  to  be  a  conspiracy  among  the 
•*■  producers  of  the  nation  to  keep  the  Amer- 
ican public  from  knowing  what  goes  on  in  its 
colleges.  Not  a  textbook  to  be  seen,  and 
chaise  tongues  in  all  the  rooms  instead  of  desks. 
The  odds  are  all  against  Jobyna  Rowland, 
John  Holland  and  Buster  Collier.  Ruth 
Taylor  would  be  the  same  with  or  without 
odds.     All  Talkie. 


HUNGARIAN  RHAPSODY— 
UFA-Paramount 

TLJERE  is  a  real  beauty  —  marvelously 
-*•  -*-directed,  exquisitely  produced  and  photo- 
graphed, and  has  a  simple  country  story  beauti- 
fully acted  by  a  fine  cast  of  German  aces. 
Lil  Dagover,  Dita  Parlo  and  Willy  Fritsch 
play  the  leading  roles,  under  the  inspired  baton 
of  Erich  Pommer,  and  a  synchronized  score 
plays  the  soul-compelling  music  of  the  famous 
piece  from  which  the  film  takes  its  name. 
Restful  and  kindly,  this  little  film,  as  a  relief 
from  the  current  Hollywood  hullabaloo!  Sound. 

RICHTHOFEN:    THE  RED  KNIGHT 
OF  THE  AIR—F.  P.  G.  Production 

•T^HE  Germans  have  turned  out  a  Teutonic 
-*•  "Wings"  in  this  silent  film  record  of  the 
war  life,  battles  and  death  of  Manfred  Baron 
von  Richthofen,  hero  of  eight)'  air  battles  and 
their  red  knight  of  the  World  War.  Sadl)' 
enough,  they  felt  urged  to  insert  a  sticky 
love  stor)'  to  pad  out  the  air  stuff — which, 
also  sadly,  isn't  one,  two,  three  with  the  great 
Hollywood  brand.  Add  to  this,  wretched  act- 
ing and  worse  photography  and  you'll  see  that 
so  far  the  California  stunt  flyers  have  all  the 
best  of  air  battling.     Silent. 

THE  SILVER  KING— British 

'  I  rilS  is  another  British  film  of  some  interest 
-'■  to  American  fans  because  it  stars  that 
excellent  actor  and  old  friend,  Percy  Marmont 
That,  added  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  pretty 
thrilling  mystery  melodrama  on  the  "Bulldog 
Drummond"  model,  gives  it  some  tone  here. 
Percy  is  suffering  just  as  nobly  as  he  has  for 
years,  but  a  villain  called  "The  Spider,"  and 
not  a  heartless  female,  is  responsible  now.    A 
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GROW^ 

Yes,  Grow  Eyelashes 

and  Eyebrows  like  this 

in  30  days 

TTHE  most  marvelous  discovery  has  been  made — a 
■*■  way  to  make  eyelashes  and  eyebrows  actually 
grow.  Now  if  you  want  long,  curling,  silken  lashes, 
you  can  have  them — and  beautiful,  wonderful  eye- 
brows. 

I  say  to  you  in  plain  English  that  no  matter  how 
scant  the  eyelashes  and  eyebrows,  I  will  increase 
their  length  and  thickness  in  30  days — or  not  accept 
a  single  penny.  No  "ifs,"  "ands,"  or  "maybes."  It 
is  new  growth,  startling  results,  or  no  pay.  And  you 
are  the  sole  judge. 

Proved  Beyond  the  Shadow  of  a  Doubt 

Over  ten  thousand  women  have  tried  my  amazing 
discovery,  proved  that  eyes  can  now  be  fringed  with 
long,  curling  natural  lashes,  and  the  eyebrows  made 
intense,  strong  silken  lines  1  Read  what  a  few  of 
them  say.  I  have  made  oath  before  a  notary  public 
that  these  letters  are  voluntary  and  genuine.  From 
Mile.  Hefflefinger,  240  W.  *'B"  St.,  Carhsle.  Pa.: 
"I  certainly  am  delighted  ...  I  notice  the  greatest 
difference  ...  people  I  come  in  contact  with  remark 
how  long  and  silky  my  eyelashes  appear."  From 
Naomi  Otstot,  5437  Westminster  Ave.,  W.  Phila., 
Pa.:  "I  am  greatly  pleased.  My  eyebrows  and 
lashes  are  beautiful  now."  From  Frances  Raviart, 
R.  D.  No.  2,  Box  179,  Jeanette,  Penn.:  "Your  eye- 
lash and  eyebrow  beautitier  is  simply  marvelous." 
From  Pearl  Provo,  2954  Taylor  St.,  N.  E.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.:  "I  have  been  using  your  eyebrow  and 
eyelash  Method.  It  is  surely  wonderful."  From 
Miss  Flora  J.  Corriveau,  8  Pinette  Ave.,  Biddeford, 
Me.:  "I  am  more  than  pleased  with  your  Method. 
My  eyelashes  are  growing  long  and  luxurious." 

Results  Noticeable  in  a  Week 

In  one  week — sometimes  in  a  day  or  two — you 
notice  the  effect.  The  eyelashes  become  more  beau- 
tiful— like  a  silken  fringe.  The  darUng  little  upward 
curl  shows  itself.  The  eyebrows  become  sleek  and 
tractable — with  a  noticeable  appearance  of  growth 
and  thickness.  You  will  have  the  thrill  of  a  life- 
time— know  that  you  can  have  eyelashes  and  eye- 
brows as  beautiful  as  any  you  ever  saw. 

Remember  ...  in  30  days  I  guarantee  results  that 
will  not  only  delight,  but  amaze.  If  you  are  not 
absolutely  and  entirely  satisfied,  your  money  will 
be  returned  promptly.  I  mean  just  that — no  quibble, 
no  strings.  Introductory  price  $1.95.  Later  the 
price  will  be  regularly  $5 .00. 


'ffXA^i^^ 


Grower  will  be  sent  C.  O.  D.  or  you  can  send 
money  with  order.  If  money  accompanies  order 
postage  will  be  prepaid. 

\     LUCILLE  YOUNG,  ■ 

■  856-B  Lucille  Young  Building,  Chicago,  111.  J 
S  Send  me  your  new  discovery  for  growing  eye-  ■ 
J     lashes   and    eyebrows.     If    not    absolutely    and  S 

■  entirely  satisfied.  I  will  return  it  within  30  days  \ 

■  and  you  will  return  my  money  without  question.  ■ 

■  Price  C.  O.  D.  is  $1.95  plus  few  cents  postage.  S 
S     If  money  sent  with  order  price  is  $1.95  and  post-  • 

■  LLgc  is  prepaid.  S 
5  State  whether  money  enclosed  or  you  want  ■ 
!     order  C.  O.  D. • 

■  Namp  ■ 

:  : 

•    St.  Address ! 


good  silent  thriller.  Any  sound  efiFect  will  have 
to  be  the  hisses  of  the  crowd,  as  "The  Spider" 
spides  around.     Silent. 


IN  OLD  CALIFORNIA— 

Audible  Film  Corp. 

npHIS  is  about  love  and  hate  Under  a  Spanish 
-'-  Moon.  The  latter  is  the  theme  song  and 
no  opportunity  is  lost  in  singing  it.  We 
expected  Henry  B.  Walthall  to  warble  at  any 
moment.    The  setting  is  California  during  the 

70's,  a  languidly  romantic  period.    However,  .     /-^t>axtt>            »     ■»             „•      j 

,u-  I.  J  ■  lu  c  1  L  It  t  i\.  A  (j-KANU  opportumty  was  missed  some- 
nothing  happens  durmg  the  first  half  of  the  /\  ^^^^^^  r^^r  „,vi.f\,„.  hp.n  =  „.„H 
picture,  and  after  that  it  doesn  t  matter  any 


tense,  logical  action,  auQ  oiltertaining  dialogue. 
A  gang  of  international  jewel  thieves  get  a 
yen  for  a  particularly  valuable  collection  of 
diamonds  owned  by  a  humorous  old  gentleman  • 
on  Long  Island.  Their  leader  takes  one  look 
at  his  proposed  victim's  ward,  and  renounces 
his  Ufe  of  crime.  Ian  Keith's  characteristic 
nonchalance  is  impressive  in  the  role  of 
"Light  Fingers."     All  Talkie. 


LUCKY  IN  LOVE—Pathe 


how.    Helen  Ferguson  and  George  Duryea  are 
among  those  present.    All  Talkie. 

OH.  YEAH'.—Pathe 

A  SATISFYING  saga  of  fistic  and  romantic 
•'»•  encounters  of  two  itinerant  railroad  bums 
— as  told  by  two  consummate  artists  in  dis- 
creetly ribald  dialogue.  This  is  the  first  time 
James  Gleason  and  Robert  Armstrong  have 
played  together  since  "Is  Zat  So,"  the  weU- 
remembered  comedy  hit  of  the  legitimate 
stage.  Gleason  wTote  the  dialogue  udth  Tay  A  RACY  story  of  shady  gentlemen  with 
Garnett,  the  director — a  devastatingly  humor-  ■*»■  taking  ways,  who  care  in  a  big  way  for 
ZaSu  Pitts  put  more  than     diamonds  which  do  not  belong  to  them.     A 


where.  This  might  have  been  a  good 
picture,  hokiun  and  all  As  it  is,  you'll  laugh 
at  it,  not  with  it.  Morton  Downey  is  the 
buxom  lad  who  gets  back  to  Ireland  in  time 
to  pay  off  the  mortgage  on  a  castle  which 
looks  like  the  Parliament  Building.  Most  of  it 
is  siUy,  and  badly  directed.  The  Downey 
hush-a-by  tenor  helps  considerably,  and  there's 
a  "foine"  performance  by  J.  M.  Kerrigan. 
All  Talkie. 

THE  GIRL  FROM  HAVANA— Fox 


ous  combination. 

unusual  subtlety  into  a  monologue  which  will 

panic  the  house.    All  Talkie. 

LIGHT  FINGERS— Columbia 

npHIS  is  an  all-talking  crook  melodrama  of 
■^  the  better  sort,  in  which  scenarist  and 
director  have  effected  a  fine  balance  between 


clever  cast,  headed  by  Lola  Lane,  Paul  Page, 
Kenneth  Thompson  and  Natalie  Moorehead, 
was  assembled,  and  they  spent  several  weeks 
in  Cuba.  Lola  Lane,  as  the  beautiful  girl 
detective,  plays  one  of  her  most  convincing 
roles.  Above-average  entertainment.  All 
Talkie. 


These  are  Alan  Dwan's  Four  Esquimaux — no  relation  to  Joe  Cook's 
Four  Hawaiians.  They  appear  in  Lenore  Ulric's  first  talking 
picture,  "Frozen  Justice."  Reading  from  right  to  left — Ulgid 
Abced,  Mary  Abced  and  Joe  Abced.  And  the  other  one?  Oh,  that's 
only  Lenore  Ulric 

Every  advertisement  in  PHOTOPLAT  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 
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Another  Hollywood 
Racket 

[  CONTINUED  TROU  PAGE  45  ] 


Mrs.  West  must  have  secretly  gloated. 

"^\libi"  was  completed.  It  was  a  success, 
one  of  the  most  talked  about  pictures  made  in 
the  new  medium.  And  everybody  in  the  cast 
was  a  success — particularly  Chester  Morris  and 
Toomey. 

npHE  production  was  previewed  one  sunny 
-•■  morning  at  Grauman's  Chinese  Theater. 
Paramount  officials  were  there.  Regis  Toomej- 
was  there. 

A  few  days  later  Regis  Toomey  was  at 
Paramount  signing  a  long  term  contract.  He's 
made  two  pictures  since  then,  "The  Wheel  of 
Life."  with  Richard  Dix,  and  "Illusion,"  with 
Buddy  Rogers. 

These  are  the  bare  facts  of  his  success.  He 
has  a  nice  smile  and  an  intelligent  young  face 
and,  above  all,  ideals. 

He's  simply  not  going  to  let  Hollywood 
''get"  him. 


Hollywood  High 
Hat 

I  CONTINUED  TROM  P.\GE  65  J 


loftily,  "it's  the  old  story  of  the  hare  and  the 
tortoise.  I'm  developing  too  fast  for  her  and 
she'll  never  get  the  higher  viewpoint.  It 
serves  me  right,  at  that,  for  marrying  a  San 
Francisco  salesgirl  with  nothing  but  a  perfect 
three-quarter  right  profile." 

"If  you  think  I'll  register  rage,  you're  out  of 
Juck,"  throbbed  Joyce,  stealing  a  look  at  a 
mirror.  "I  was  the  best  change  maker  the 
Five-and-Ten  ever  had,  and  I'm  not  ashamed 
to  go  back.  Voii — the  man  of  a  million 
sweethearts — -I'll  raffle  you  off  to  any  of  'em 
for  a  thousand  weekly  alimony.  Honest,  Abie, 
Vhen  we  were  married  he  was  almost  real  once 
you  got  him  away  where  no  one  was  looking. 
But  now  he's  fallen  for  the  society  racket  I 
expect  he'll  start  sporting  a  monocle!" 

The  bewildered  president  stumbled  to  his 
feet  and  reeled  to  his  official  throne.  "Do  I 
look  like  a  night  club  hostess  or  somethink," 
he  moaned,  "that  you  got  to  bawl  on  my 
lapels?  A  pfiii  on  j'ou  for  a  couple  false  pre- 
tencers!  ."^in't  it  only  four  months  since  I 
slipped  you  that  Persian  rug  along  with  my 
blessink  while  I  was  pretty  near  chokink  in 
my  new  Prince  Isaac?  It's  better  you  should 
be  soft  and  slushy  like  your  pictures  and 
maybe  you  can  run  in  harness.  But  anyway, " 
said  Mr.  Zoop,  "dish  me  the  details  and  I'll 
see  can  I  do  any  solutionink. " 

TTHE  Mountstephens  bared  their  souls  with 
-*■  acrid  eagerness,  untU  Mr.  Zoop  waved  them 
to  unwilling  silence. 

"Listen,"  he  said  shortly.  "A  divorce  is 
out,  y'understand?  It's  bad  publicity,  and 
besides,  all  them  boulevard  beetles  who  lo\-e 
scandal  will  be  laughink  at  you,  let  alone  me, 
after  the  way  we  ballyhooed  the  ideal  love 
match." 

"But,  Abie,"  quavered  the  former  Miss 
Cleary,  "I — " 

"Don't  pull  no  tears  on  me,"  advised  the 
president.  "If  you  leave  your  twin  bed  and 
Hubert's  board  I'll  let  your  contract  lapse 
without  castink  you  in  another  picture." 

!Mr.  Mountstephen  chuckled  nastily. 

"And  as  for  you,"  yelled  Mr. Zoop.enjojing 
his  authority,  "you're  the  kind  of  a  guy  who'd 
say,  'Guess  w^ho  this  is'  on  a  telephone  call 
to  London.    You  got  no  judgment,  Hubert, 


''DON'T  BE  A  'FRAID-CAT,   MOTHER. 


THERE'S    NO   DANGER 


n 


MODERNIZING  MOTHER  .  .  .  EpuoJe  Number  Eight 


Life  is  so  much  more  fun  when 
one  is  not  afraid.  Ic  is  her  happy 
courage — the  zest  with  which  she 
welcomes  every  new  delightful 
freedom — which  is  the  charm  of 
the  modern  girl.  What  mother  can 
bear  to  stay  in  the  drab  shadows 
of  middle  life  when  such  a  daugh- 
ter beckons  back  to  youth? 

Youth — which  will  not  toler- 
ate senseless  drudgery,  the  slavery 
of  old-fashioned  ways.  It  is  to 
this  demand  of  youth  for  the  best 
that  Modess  owes  its  remarkable 
success. 

For  Modess  is  convincingly  finer 
■ — softer,  more  comfortable.  This 
superiority  is  chiefly  due  to  a  new 
filler  invented  by  Johnson  &  John- 
son, world's  leading  makers  of 
surgical  dressings.  This  filler  is  a 
fluffy  mass  like  cotton,  so  yielding 


MoJi 


and  conforming  that  irritation  is 
impossible.  Amazingly  absorbent 
-truly  disposable.  For  still  greater 
comfort,  the  gauze  is  cushioned 
with  a  film  of  cotton,  and  the  sides 
are  smoothly  rounded  and  shaped 
to  prevent  bulkiness. 

Modess  is  deodorizing.  Labora- 
tory tests  prove  it  to  be  superior 
in  this  respect. 

Modess  is  made  in  one  size  only 
because  its  greater  efficiency  meets 
all  normal  requirements  without 
readjusting  size  of  pad.  A  box 
lasts  longer. 

We  are  positive  its  gracious  ease 
will  convince  you.  Since  it  costs 
no  more  than  you  usually  pay, 
why  not  try  it? 

(J  NEW  BRUNSWICK.   U     N.  J..  U.S.  A. 
World's  largest  makers  of  surgical  dressings, 
bandages.  Red  Cross  absorbent  cotton,  etc. 


ess 


(Pronounced  Mo-dess') 
SO    INFINITELY    FINER 
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NCE 
the  exclusive 
beauty  prepar- 
ations of  patri- 
cian Europeans 
.  .  . NOW 
imported    from 

PARIS 

for  your  use... 


■  HE  smart  women  of 
Paris  and  Continental 
centers,  the  Royalty  of 
England,  Spain,  Italy  — 
"Americans  In  Paris"  — 
for36years  have  cherished 
KLYTI  A. . .  the  private  beau- 
ty preparations  of  the  In- 
stitut  de  Beaute,  estab- 
lished by  Madam  Valentin 
Le  Brun  —  Unexcelled  for 
hygienic  and  beautifying 
qualities,  KLYTIA  cosmet- 
ics ore  now  available  to 
(he  women  of  America... 
produced  in  France  and 
specially  packed  for  im- 
portation. C  Just  as  there 
are  no  two  skins  of  sim- 
ilar texture,  so  there  is  no 
one  generol  beautifier.  In 
the  complete  KLYTIA  line, 
of  which  but  a  few  are 
shown  here,  ore  aids  for 
every  type  of  skin  and 
skin  condition,  d  Sold  by 
leading  shops  everywhere. 
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when  you  try  to  ditch  a  swell  girl  like  Joyce. 
Look  at  Momma  and  me — for  twenty-five 
years  we've  been  disagreeink,  and  stiQ  she 
never  locks  her  door. " 

"Well,  something's  got  to  be  done,"  pouted 
Hubert,  "or  I  can't  do  creative  work." 

"  Save  that  guff  for  the  interviews, "  croaked 
Abie.  "I  know  all  that  line  about  'men  who 
do  things.'  You  ain't  in  that  class,  Hubert; 
you're  a  good,  commercial  heart  render,  and 
that's  why  I  pay  you  big  wages.  Now,  the 
idea  is  that  you  want  to  get  in  the  social  whirl, 
hey?" 

"  Correct, "  said  Mr.  Mountstephen,  patting 
his  pompadour. 


KLYTIA 

(Say  Klee-shia) 

Beaute    Preparations 


Send  for  booklet,  "Eternal  Beauty"  with  its 

"Charts    of    Beauty"    and    Free   sample   of 

Klytia  Poudre. 

THE    KLYTIA  CORPORATION 

545  Fifth  Avenue,  t  New  York 


"THEN  go  ahead.    You  can  say  that  your 

•'•  wife  is  shrinkink,  and  likes  a  good  book  of 
poems,  so  she's  devotink  her  life  tryink  to 
find  one.  What  is  it  you  want,  anyhow, 
Cleary?" 

"1  really  don't  know,"  said  Joyce,  "but 
perhaps  it's  to  get  away  from  these  lily-handed 
actors.  I  used  to  go  with  a  hard-boiled  chap 
when  I  worked  in  San  Francisco — Spike 
Rafferty — and  I  believe  I'll  look  him  up 
again." 

"That's  right,"  said  Mr.  Zoop  dreamily, 
estunating  the  bulge  of  Napoleon's  forehead. 
"Your  company  is  goink  up  there  to  make 
Chinatown  e.xteriors,  and  it'll  take  a  week. 
Rafferty,  hey?  Don't  tell  me  a  guy  \vith  a 
name  like  that  works  in  the  Five-and-Ten. " 

"Not  much  he  doesn't.  He  runs  a  gym 
somewhere  down  on  Mission  Street,  or  he  used 
lo,  and—" 

"I  ain't  interested  in  your  love  life,"  an- 
nounced the  president.  "  Now  listen:  live  your 
own  existences,  but  don't  forget  that  your 
marriage  license  holds  good  outside  the  city 
hmits.  If  you  want  a  divorce  after  a  year 
we'll  talk  it  over.  Just  now  you  can't  feed  no 
juicy  headhnes  to  the  tabloids. " 

"Friendly  enemies,"  remarked  Mr.  Mount- 
Stephen.  "Well,  I  guess  I  can  stand  it,  but 
jemember,  sweetheart,  when  I  flatter  you  in 
public  it  won't  mean  anything.  " 

Abie  watched  the  couple  exit  haughtily,  and 
then  winked  cagily  at  a  bust  of  the  Little 
Corporal.  "Us  geniuses,"  he  confided,  "we 
know  how  to  handle  these  temperamental 
birds,  am  I  a  liar?   Independent,  Uiat's  me, 


TUTR.  MOUNTSTEPHEN  disentangled  him- 
■l*-'-self  from  the  fragile  Brenda  Berkeley  at 
the  end  of  an  ardent  love  scene  and  cast  an 
inquiring  eye  at  the  director. 

"Never  better,"  said  that  weary  gentleman. 
"Just  about  all  the  heat  the  celluloid  will 
stand,  Hubert.  What's  pepped  you  up?  " 

"An  artist  can't  stand  still,"  repUed  the 
star  airily,  "and  I'm  trying  to  ready  myself 
for  man-about-town  roles. " 

"You're  not  the  type.  Too  kind  looking, 
old  sock.  You  have  to  resemble  either  a 
foundered  sport  or  a  healthy  moron,  so  that's 
scratched. " 

"He's  right,"  fluted  Miss  Berkeley.  "The 
idle  rich  are  a  washout,  Hubert.  There's  one 
of  them  who  drops  in  on  me  every  winter  and 
I  think  she's  coming  out  today.  A  terrible 
bore — Glossop's  her  name. " 

"  Glossop, "  said  Hubert  reverently.  "  Not — , 
surely  not  the  Long  Island  Glossops?  " 

"Nobody  else.  The  same  crew  that  enter- 
tained the  Prince  of  Wales.  Every  once  in  a 
while  the  old  lady  goes  slumming  around  the 
studios,  and  I'm  her  favorite  at  Stupefaction 
because  I  give  her  hints  on  how  to  dress." 

"  Rubbish, "  pronounced  Mr.  Mountstephen. 
"More  likely  the  other  way." 

Brenda  started  to  reply,  then  switched  her 
attention  to  a  commotion  at  the  door.  A  large, 
horsy  looking  woman,  dressed  in  a  badly  cut 
tweed  taUormade,  lurched  across  the  stage, 
waving  a  hand  that  would  have  made  a 
middleweight  jealous. 

"Cheerio,  old  bun  duster,"  she  called. 
"How's  the  little  orchid  these  balmy  adver- 
tised awfternoons,  and  all  that  sort  of  rot?" 


Pohlson  Gifts 


Smart  Necklace 

5898  —  Simulated    pearls,    glowing    and 
lustrous  like  the  genuine  oriental.     With 
sterling   silver   chain  and       Postpaid 
clasp.       A   gift  that   will     ^._    j%j* 
bring  pleasure.         ,-,.aaay        9X«00 


To  Match  the  Stockings 

5833 — Hosiery  Mending  Case  with  ten 
reels  of  different  shades  to  match  any 
stocking  with  a  tendency  to  run.  In  gen- 
uine leather  case. 


Postpaid    $1.00 


No.  5447 

Set  of  6 

Postpaid 

$3.00 


SALT  DISHES  like  budding  tulips  made 
of  glass  in  green  or  pink.  Complete  with 
6  sterling  silver  spoons.  A  gift  that  is  more 
than  beautiful. 

Send  Cor  64-page  Catalogue  FREE 

Gifts  for  children,  for  women  and  for 
menfolk — young  and  old.  Established  1895. 

POHLSON 'S  House  o£  Gifts 

Department  97  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 


DEAF??Si^ 


Vibraphones  Reduce  Head  Noises 

A  new  and  ecientific  discovery  stimulates  the 
hearing  proceseea  by  utilizing  sound  waves 
through  small  silver  devices  that  fit  the  ears  per- 
fectly. The  vibrators  are  built  inside  the  sound 
chambers.  The  instruments  are  eo  small  that  your 
friends  will  seldom  know  you  are  wearing  them. 
Comfortable,  easily  put  in  tlie  ears  or  removed. 
No  wires.  No  batteries.  No  head  bands.  Nothing 
like  them.  This  new  and  scientific  triumph  pro- 
ducesmarveloua  results.  Head  noises  are  reduced. 
And  hearing  gradually  improves.  Don*t  be  handi- 
capped or  embarrassed  another  day  by  deafness. 
Write  for  complete  defaUe, 
VIBRAPHONE  CO.,  Inc..  Station  391 
Central  National  Bank  Building.  St.  I-ouis.  Mo. 


Eyelash  Beautifier 

/niMntlydarkenseyelashesand  brows. 
Makes  lashes  appear  longer  and 
more  luxuriant.  Gives  depth, 
brilliance,  expression  and  charm 
to  the  eyes.  Harmless.  Easily 
applied.  Approved  by  millions 
of  lovely  women  the  world  over. 
Solid  or  water'proof  Liquid 
Maybelline,  Black  or  Brown, 
75c  at  all  toilet  goods  counters. 
MAYBELLINE  CO.,  CHICAGO 


SMOOTH- 

T-RADrANT 

BANDAGES 


1-1  LEARN    «     •!•■   •  t»*SKIN 

Face  Lifting  S^'i'o' 

WITHOUT  COSMETICS— ENDORSED    BY  PHYSICIANS 

Broadway  Actresses  Learn  Lillian's  Face  Lifting  Mtthod.  Men  and 
Women  get  rid  of  Double  Chin,  Scrawny  Neck.  Why  not  vou?  Onh 
J5.  Also  Learn  How  Others  Won.  Be  Charming.  Have  Happine" 
}outh.  Beauty.  Pep.  for  Success.  Write  today,  Lillian  Pyms, 
Hotol  Manger,  771  7th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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"Oh,""  murmured  Hubert,  "so  she's  Eng- 
Ush." 

"English  your  eye,  "said  the  director.  "Say, 
I  used  to  be  an  inquiring  reporter  and  I  found 
out  that  after  you  reach  the  inner  circle  you 
narrow  your  hips  and  broaden  your  A's.  Why, 
that  dame's  grandfather  got  his  start  selling 
German  silver  watches  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Dutch. 

"Come  on,  it's  time  for  lunch." 

BY  this  time  Brenda  and  the  new  arrival  were 
engaged  in  an  animated  conversation,  but 
as  Mr.  Mountstephen  strolled  past,  Mrs. 
Glossop  inquired  in  a  voice  that  would  ha\e 
carried  across  Grand  Central  Station,  "What 
might  be  the  name  of  that  intriguing  devil? 
Rather  gentlemanly  for  an  actor,  what?" 

Miss  Berkeley  told  her  and  the  lady  con- 
tinued: 


Tear  your  eyes  away  from  Laura 
La  Plante's  irresistible  dimples 
long  enough  to  look  at  her  in- 
triguing frock.  It's  of  black  silk 
with  a  tightly  fitted  bodice,  end- 
ing in  a  circular  peplum.  The  V- 
shaped  neck  is  finished  with  lace, 
as  are  the  tiny  pockets.  The  skirt 
is  circular.  Patent  leather  pumps 
and  the  very  latest  in  sun-tan 
chokers  constitute  the  accessories 
to  this  unusual  gown 


i  ^'. 
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Uour  Art  Ability 

ANALYZED  FREE 


HERE  is  j'our  opportunity  to  find  out  how  much  artistic 
talent  you  have.  A  simple,  scientifically  prepared 
questionnaire  tests  your  natural  sense  of  design,  proportion, 
color,  perspective,  etc.,  indicating  whether  it  will  be  worth 
while  to  develop  your  ability  to  draw.  You  will  be  frankly 
informed  as  to  what  your  score  shows.  This  analysis  may 
show  you  the  way  to  a  bigger  future — a  real  career. 

Federal  Students  Are  Successful 

This  fascinating  free  test  ha.s  been  an  eve-opener  to  many  Federal  School 
students  who  are  now  making  S2,000,  $4,000,  .'S5,000,  and  $6,000  yearly. 
The  Federal  School  is  recognized  everjTvhere  by  employers  of  artists,  and 
by  buyers  of  art  work  as  the  "School  Famous  for  Successful  Students." 
Big  prices  are  paid  for  drawings  and  designs  for  advertising.  They  are  a 
necessity  in  modern  business. 

Learn  Commercial  Art  at  Home 


If  you  like  to  draw,  an  almost  sure 
indication  of  talent,  the  Federal 
Course  will  soon  place  you  in  a  posi- 
tion to  earn  a  handsome  income. 
Some  students  earn  more  than  the 
cost  of  the  course  while  stud^'ing. 
Many  nationally  known  artists  have 


lessons  to  the  Federal  Course,  which 
has  been  prepared  to  train  the  stu- 
dent in  the  quickest  possible 
time.  No  previous  training  is 
needed.  You  will  re- 
ceive personal,  indi- 
vidual criticism  on  I 


contributed    exclusive,     illustrated       your  work. 


Send  TODAY 

for  Your 
Questionnaire ! 


C/ofCbrnmerclalDcsi^^ 


Just  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon. 

stating  age  and  occupation.    There 

is  no  cost  or  obligation  to  you. 

We  will  also  send  book  "YOUR 

FUTURE"  explaining  the 

Course     and     showi 

work  of  Federal  ^        ■  ■         .  , 

Students.  _^,^^    Send  me  jour  Art  Questionnaire  wTthout  cost  or  obligation. 


310  Federal  Schools  BIdg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
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ARMCHAIR  CHRISTMAS 

SHOPPING 
that  saves  you 

time  and  money 

/tU^tV-K    C*x  <^^^A^    «f««,  Q'l^  ^IrinXt. 


QuS/n/S/Kv 


OJdUToM^ 


Hooked  Coaeler  Sel  —  (he  , 
most  unusual  I  have  ever  I 
BPpQ.  Hand  •  hooked  by  I 
North  Carolina  Mountain-  I 
folk.  Done  in  lovely  nofl  [ 
paBlel  colore.  No.  957,  Bel  I 
of  4.81.25. 

Watch  Chain  Bill  Fold  —  takes 
the  new  bills,  folds  lo  3'  by  2*. 
and  hae  an  eyelet  at  the  lop,  lo 
attach  to  watch  chain,  and  carry 
in  the  other  watch  pocket.  No. 
9212.  in  black  leather,  only  50c 

"Floppipel*' —  a  bonny  sure  to  pleas* 
any  child.  Made  of  soft,  warm  fell, 
brighdv  colored.  A  silver  hell  tinkles 
at  hie  ihroal  —  and  hie  arms  and  legs 
are  "floppy."  No.  900,  81.00.  Sent 
poBlpaia  on  receipt  of  check  or 
money  order. 


It  brings  Ihe  Quaint  Shop  shelves  of  colorful 
unusual  thinge.  right  into  your  home  for  you 
lo  chooee  from.  It's  real  fun  lo  select  these  ^ 
friendly  gifts — brought  from  all  over  the  world 
lo  please  you.  Just  four  of  many  hundreds  of 
ilemB  are  shown  here. 

I  Bridge  Powder  Puff  Set  —  four  puflfs 

of  downy  softness.  In  different 
colors,  each  with  appliqued  Irump. 
Each  is  boxed  eeparalcly,  and 
wrapped  fn  iransparenl  cellophane. 
No.  597.  Mel  of  4,  only  SOc-. 


J 


\^J  And  send   for  this  book,  to  see  all   the  lovely 

things,  rich  in  ChrislmaB  thought,  yet  inexpen- 
«ive  in  price  —  to  give  to  all  your  friends  apd 
family-     The  coupon  will  bring  it. 

WHITE'S 

Quaint  Shop 


')  Wesltleld  -  IMass. 

Al  Ikt  FoolMUt 

•f  tht  Btrkthiret 

SEND  COUPON  TODA  Y  FOR  FREE  BOOK 


WHITE'S  QtAINT  SHOP 

WeslBeld,  Mass..  F.8 

Send  FREE  BooL  lo       Nanf- 


HIDES  BLEMISHES 

NEZON,  a  PaHsIenne  beauty  secret, 
BtoDS  Bblne  instantly,  hides  blemishes 
and  lasts  for  hours.  Nothing  like  NBZON 
ever  before.  Not  a  cream,  iotion  nor 
an  astringent.  Absolately  harmless, 
can't  clog  the  pores  or  cause  blackheads. 
You  will  be  amazed.    NEZON  will  im- 

Brove  ?our  skin  and  make  powder  stick, 
lelightfnl  purse-vanity  $1.00  postpaid. 
Money-back  suarantao.  Send  today. 

DOROTHY   BAILEY  INC., 
IXpt.l2-5S    327  S.  La  Sallo  St.,  Chlcaie 


Mercolized  Wax 
Keeps  Skin  Young 

Itemovo  all  blemishes  and  discolorationa  by  regularly  using 
pure  Mercolized  Wax.  Get  an  ounce,  and  use  as  directed. 
Fine,  almostinvLsible  particles  of  ased  skin  peel  off.  until  all 
defects,  such  as  pimplea,  liver  spots,  tan,  freckles  and  large 
pores  have  disappeared.  Skin  ia  beautifully  clear,  soft  and 
veivety.  And  face  looks  years  younger.  Mercolized  Wax 
brines  out  the  bidden  beauty.  To  quickly  remove  wrink- 
les and  other  age  lines,  use  this  face  lotion:  1  ouoce  pow- 
dered saxoUte  and  1  batf  pint  witch  hazel.     At  Drug  Stores. 


you  may  never  Hwiavu ' 

These  moments  that  live  in  memory  ....  how 
seldom  they  come  to  the  victim  of  Sinus  Trouble, 
Nasal  Catarrh,  Catarrhal  Bad  Breath!  Yet 
how  unnecessary  it  is  to  suffer  from  these  an- 
noying (sometimes  even  offensive)  ailments! 
Like  thousands  of  others,  you  can  find  easy 
relief  in  the  scientific  2-in-l  treatment,  Hall's 
Catarrh  Medicine.  Acts  through  the  blood, 
reaching  the  sinuses  and  other  closed-in  areas 
as  no  wash  or  spray  can.  Tones  up  the  mucous 
membrane.  Builds  up  resistance.  Start  on  the 
road  to  health — and  the  fuller  enjoyment  of 
life — today,  with  Hall's. 


HALL'S 

CATARRH   MEDICIXE 

Successful  for  over  50  years 


Get  the  combined  treatment  at  your 
Druggist's.  If  he  hasn't  it,  enclose  85c  to 
F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Dept.  3411.  Toledo, 
Ohio.  Write  for  New  Radio  Log  Book,  Free 
to  Catarrh  Sufferers. 


"Quite  presentable.  Bring  him  along  to 
lunch." 

So  the  quaking  Hubert  made  his  first 
acquaintance  with  the  high  numbers  of  the 
Four  Hundred.      , 

Mrs.  Glossop,  who  was  waging  a  successful 
battle  with  the  ravages  of  time,  had  the  eye  of 
a  buzzard  and  the  tact  of  a  subway  guard,  but 
succeeded  somehow  in  making  those  virtues 
seem  smart.  Mr.  Mountstephen,  hypnotized 
by  her  name,  hung  on  her  words. 

"  Do  you  polo  or  tennis,  or  whatnot?  "  asked 
the  Glossop.  "Swim,  or  chase  a  silly  white 
baU?" 

"/^H,  absolutely,"  mumbled  Hubert,  who 
'^possessed  complete  equipment  for  all 
sports  and  practically  no  ability  for  them. 
"That  is,  in  moderation,  you  know." 

"  Delighted  to  have  you  come  down  to  my 
place  at  Coronado  next  Sunday,"  invited  the 
dowager.  "You'd  fit  in  with  our  guests  and 
really  I  need  you  dreadfully.  I'm  having  a 
sort  of  a  Uon  hunt,  you  know;  all  kinds  of 
notorious  writers,  professors  and  financiers." 

"  Chawmed, "  gulped  Hubert. 

"Top  hole,"  beamed  Mrs.  Glossop,  "and 
in  what  my  broker  calls  the  interim,  suppose 
you  squire  me  about  a  bit.  You  may  take  me 
to  supper  this  evening." 

JSlr.  Mountstephen  accepted  with  alacrity 
and  in  due  course  found  himself  steering  her 
around  the  Cocoanut  Grove  while  other  stars 
hid  their  envy  beliind  sarcastic  remarks,  for 
Mrs.  Glossop,  while  dancing,  had  the  knee 
action  of  a  blue  ribbon  trotter. 

As  the  evening  trickled  by,  Hubert,  though 
slightly  confused  by  the  proximity  of  greatness, 
discovered  that  the  upper  stratum  is  able  to 
dispense  almost  entirely  wnth  the  brittle  code 
of  manners  prescribed  for  ordinary  persons. 
He  marvelled  as  his  companion  gossiped,  drank 
and  used  cuss  words. 

"You  may  kiss  my  hand,"  said  Mrs. 
Glossop  as  they  parted  beneath  a  fan  palm, 
"and  I'll  be  delighted  to  have  you  take  me  to 
the  Bowl  tomorrow.  You're  quite  an  interest- 
ing speci — •,  er,  person,  Mr.  Mountsomething. 
You  won't  disappoint  me  on  Sunday?  " 

"I'm  living  for  then,"  responded  the  dazzled 
escort.  "I've  always  longed  to  enter  society. 
To  pass  one's  days  surrounded  by  good  books, 
the  dull  gleam  of  ex-pensive  glass  against  a 
dimly  lit  background!  The  quiet  distinction 
of  people  who  know  how  to  live!" 

^Irs.  Glossop  regarded  him  queerly.  "Do 
you,  by  any  chance,  read  society  novels?" 

"Oh,  quite,"  said  Hubert,  recalling  some 
patter  from  the  latest.  "Quite,  quite,  dear 
lady." 

"So  do  I,"  remarked  the  dear  lady  drily, 
"and  I've  always  wondered  where  those  writer 
chaps  get  their  material.  Peculiar  tribe, 
what?"  _ 

"Terrible,"  agreed  Hubert,  feeling  the 
ground  grow  firmer.  "  My  story  man  won't  do 
me  any  high  class  things  at  all;  insists  I  play 
common  Uttle  clerks  and  husbands.  Dis- 
tressing, isn't  it?" 

"F'yawful,"  sympathized  Mrs.  Glossop, 
"and  tell  me,  do  you  think  Blue  Larkspur  is 
a  better  horse  than  Clyde  Van  Dusen?" 

The  surprised  actor  mumbled  an  ambiguous 
reply,  received  a  roguish  glance,  and  was 
driven  homeward  in  an  ecstatic  stupor.  Sitting 
before  the  fireplace  in  his  most  uncomfortable 
dressing  gown,  he  conjured  up  pictures  of  his 
acceptance  into  the  holy  of  holies.  And  not 
until  he  climbed  to  the  first  floor  did  he  realize 
that  the  tantalizing  Joyce  had  left  for  location 
that  morning. 

For  five  days  he  ushered  the  rampant  Mrs. 
Glossop  about  town,  growing  more  and  more 
enthralled  with  things  he  didn't  comprehend. 
Then  on  Saturday  came  the  pilgrimage  to  the 
Promised  Land! 


MR.  SPIKE  RAFFERTY  elbowed  a  path 
through  the  lobby  hounds  at  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis,  directed  a  gniff  inquiry  at  the  informa- 
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tion  desk,  and  a  few  seconds  later  was  hang- 
ing on  to  a  house  telephone  with  expectation 
stamped  all  over  his  stylish  features. 

Mr.  Rafferty  was  one  of  those  tall,  dark, 
personable  young  men  who,  until  they  speak, 
arouse  tremors  in  the  feminine  heart.  Now  he 
postured  to  advantage  and  tossed  winks  at 
the  telephone  operator  until  a  "hello"  aroused 
him  to  the  business  in  hand. 

""LJELLO  yourself,  kid!"  he  bawled,  '-an' 
•tJ-welcome  home  to  the  Golden  Gate!  This 
is  your  old  sidekick.  Spike.  I  was  readin'  in  the 
paper  this  afternoon  an'  what  do  I  glimpse  but 
that  you're  makin'  pitchers  down  in  Chink- 
ville.  How  about  supper,  if  you  ain't  too 
snooty?" 

"  Why,  Spike, "  cooed  Joyce.  "  I'd  be  thrilled 
to  death!   I'll  be  down  in  five  minutes." 

"  Kayo,  baby, "  said  Sir.  Rafferty,  and  after 
receiving  a  fluttering  eyelash  from  the  bashful 
operator,  he  swaggered  to  a  pillar  and  in- 
spected the  passing  parade  with  a  cool  and 
insolent  stare.  When  the  glo^^^ng  Joyce  arrived 
in  a  cloud  of  jade  green  chiffon  he  greeted  her 
with  a  grin. 

'■  The  same  old  kid, "  he  announced,  "except 
with  maybe  a  bit  more  gloss  than  when  you 
was  high  pressuring  needles  an'  pins.  Re- 
member old  times,  like  when  I  socked  that  guy 
on  the  ferry  for  tryin'  to  make  you?  I'll  bet 
you  wouldn't  blush  like  that  now,  baby. " 

His  words  went  unheeded.  The  girl  was  too 
busy  admiring  his  hard,  lean  face  and  the 
rakish  set  of  his  shoulders. 

TWO  years  fell  away,  and  she  felt  again  the 
jaunty  courage  that  twelve  dollars  a  week 
makes  so  necessarj'. 

"Spike,"  she  said  softly,  "I  was  thinking 
of  ringing  you  up.  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you, 
Spike;  you're  so  different  from  the  men  I've 
known  lately. " 

"Yeah?"  asked  Mr.  Rafferty  unimpressed. 
"You  hooked  up  with  one  of  'em,  didn't  you? 


Just  let  anyone  dare  say  anything 
against  that  ole  davil  microphone 
whenKathryn  Crawford's 
around!  Here  you  see  Kathryn 
and  Mike,  the  Terror,  doing  a  big 
necking  scene.  This  little  gal  has 
gone  up  like  a  skyrocket  since  the 
talkies  came  in,  and  although  her 
latest  is  called  "The  Climax," 
Kathryn  is  on  her  way  to  greater 
climaxes 


To  Clear  Arms  and 
Legs  of  Hair 

Without  Fostering  Bristly  Re-Growth 


hvcn  Oyrunnmgont's  hand  across  the  skin,  atuoluttlyno  stnbble  can  btjcUthuncwway 


A  New  Discovery  That  Not  Only 
Leg  Hair  Instantly  But  Delays 

ANEW  way  of  removing  arm  and  leg 
hair  has  been  found  that  not  only 
removes  every  vestige  of  hair  instantly, 
but  that  banishes  the  stimulated  hair 
growth  thousands  of  women  are  charg- 
ing to  less  modem  ways.  A  way  that 
not  only  removes  hair  but  delays  its 
reappearance  remarkably ! 
It  is  changing  previous  conceptions  of 
cosmeticians  about  hair  removing. 
Women  are  flocking  to  its  use.  The 
discovery  of  R.  C.  Lawrv%  noted  beauty 
scientist,  it  is  different  from  any  other 
hair  remover  known. 

WHAT  IT  IS 
It  is  an  exquisite  toilet  creme,  resem- 
bling a  superior  beauty  clay  in  te.xture. 
You  simply  spread  it  on  where  hair  is 
to  be  removed.  Then  rinse  off  with 
water. 
That  is  all.  Every  vestige  of  hair  is 


Neet 


Cream 

Hair  Remover 


Removes  Every  Vestige  of  Arm  or 
Its  Reappearance  Remarkably 

gone;  so  completely  that  even  by  run- 
ning your  hand  across  the  skin  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  stubble  can  be  felt. 
A/!i/ — ///d?  reappearance  of  that  hair  is 
delayed  surprisinglyt 
When  re-growth  finally  does  come,  it 
is  utterly  unlike  the  re-growth  follow- 
ing old  ways.  You  can  feel  the  differ- 
ence. No  sharp  stubble.  No  coarsened 
growth 

The  skin,  too,  is  left  sort  as  a  child's. 
No  skin  roughness,  no  enlarged  pores. 
You  feel  freer  than  probably  ever  be- 
fore in  your  life  of  annoying  hair  growth. 

WHERE  TO  OBTAIN 
It  is  called  Neet — a  preparation  long 
on  the  market,  but  recently  changed 
in  compounding  to  embody  the  new 
Lawry  discovery. 

It  is  on  sale  at  practically  all  drug  and 
department  stores  and  in  beauty  parlors. 
In  both  $1  and  60c  sizes.  The  $1  size 
contains  3  times  the  quantity  of  the 
60c  size. 


g I  I  I  I  I  I  1 1  I  I TTXAAJIir 


Tim  ■TTTTTTrTTITn  HIT 


The  soothing,  cooling  touch  that 
brings  comfort  to  the  babe 

Ciiticura  Talcum 

The  newest  of  the  Cuticura  preparations. 
With  a  background  of  50  years  of  depend* 
able  quality  and  service. 

25c.  Everywhere 


ii»rTTi_tx_mtxniJi: 


Win     pay 

Fifty  Dol- 

rs   for 


OldMoneyWanted 

nickel  of  1913  with  Liberty  head    (no  Buffalo).  We  pay 
cash  premiums  for  all  rare  coins.      Send  4c   for  Large 
Coin  Folder.    May  mean  much  profit  to  you. 
NUMISMATIC  CO.,  Dept.  75,       Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 


imM 


ELOCUTION,   MUSICAL   COMEDY, 
STAGE   DANCING,  TALKING   PICTURES 

Art  of  SINGING,  Elective  r.,ur^<.>' iur  .^lAKP- 

TeachinB.    Direcling,   and   I'lTsonnl   Ciiliuro 

(Appearofices  while  learninK)  Student  Slock 

Co.   4    Art  Theaire  Stress  Personality,  Ari- 

islrv.   DpIiuIs  and    Placements.     Diplomas. 

,.,u.....-<....L.,=  v      Pupila — Mary    Pickford.    The   Aetairs,    Lee 

J.  J.  Shtibrri         Tracv.  Dolly  Si.Mcrs,  Lauretto  Tuylor-    For 

Alan  Dale,  Jr.        free  catalogue  address  secretory 

ALVIENE  UNIVERSITY.  66  W.  8Sth  St..  N.  V.      (ExU6) 


Directors 
i.A.Bradv 

r  John 


Boys& 
Girls 


.....EARNXMASMONEy 

Write  tor  SO  sets  St.  Nicholas  Christmas  Seals.    Sell  tor 
10c  a  set.   When  snld  send  us  $3.00  and  keep  $2.00. 

No  work— Just  Fun. 
St.   Nicholas   Seal   Co.,   Dept.  42-P,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Wlicn  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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NOMA 

Cfiiist/nas  hlqhts 

bxteni^ion 
Outfits 


^; 


^ 


%:. 


\ 


\c 
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YOU  can  connect  each  sparkling 
set  of  Noma  Color-Lights  to 
the  next  set  merely  by  plugging  in. 
This  permits  you  to  use  a  long, 
beautiful  string  of  Christmas  color 
lights  for  attractive  outdoor  and 
indoor  decorations,  as  well  as  for 
Christmas  trees.  Only  Noma  and 
its  licensees  have  this  helpful  ex- 
tension connector  on  every  series 
outfit. 

Every  Noma  Bakelite  socket  ia  plainly 
stamped  with  the  name  Noma.  Insist  on 
Noma  and  you  will  have  the  best  in 
ChristDias  color  lights.  Every  Noma 
Color-Light  siring  is  equipped  with 
genuine  small  Mazda  lamps,  assuring 
long  service,  brilliancy  and  low  current 
cost.  Don't  use  any  but  Mazda  lamps  in 
Noma  Color-Light  outflts. 

Noma  Color-Lights  come  in  outfits  of 
eight  brilliant  colpr  lamps,  and  more,  to 
a  siring.  From  $1-00  up.  String  them  up, 
indoors  and  out.  until  your  home  he- 
comes  a  Christmas  fairyland.  You  con 
get  them  in  every  electrical,  hardware, 
toy  and  department  store. 

Seod  10  ccntH  for  the  fascinating 
booklet:  '^Decorating  with  Color-Light, 
54  Plans  for  'Parlies  they'll  remember'.'" 

Noma  Electric  Corp.,  Dept.  No.  15» 

340  Hudson  Street,  New  York  City. 


Look  for  these 
NOMA  Features 


1.  Extension  Connector 

.  Attachment  Bead 
3.  Bakelite  Socket 


I   >y       3.  Bakelite 

m 


.  MAZDA  Color 

Lamp 
.  NOMA  Mark 


oma 

STRINGS  or  COLOR 


±. 
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BLONDES! 


Wash  Golden  Loveliness 
Into  Your  HAIR 

Just  think!  Only  ten  minutes  to  bring  back  the 
bright,  golden  beauty  of  faded,  dull  blonde  hair! 
No  wonder  over  a  million  blondes  are  enthusi- 
astic users  of  Blondex,  the  special  new  shampoo 
for  light  hair  only!  Prevents  darkening — brings 
out  all  the  natural  gloss  and  sparkle  of  blonde 
hair.  Not  a  dye  or  harsh  bleach.  Get  Blondex 
today!  At  all  leading  drug  and  department  stores. 


A  little  Willie  boy,  too.  I  went  to  one  of  his 
pitchers  just  so  I  could  hiss  him.  But  why 
spoil  the  evenin'  talkin'  about  him?  Let's  put 
on  the  feedbag." 

"T  DON'T  seem  to  get  on  so  well  mth  Hu- 
■'•  bert,"  confided  Joyce.  "He's  a  big  star, 
and—" 

"Cheese,"  said  Mr.  Rafferty.  "Don't  start 
tellin'  me  he  don't  understand  you  because  I 
know  what's  the  matter.  He's  afraid  of  you, 
that's  what,  or  he'd  have  put  you  in  your 
place.  A  rea:l  man  like  me  would  do  it,  but 
all  them  actors  is  gilligaloos  an'  it  serves  you 
right  for  not  pickin'  me  when  you  had  the 
chanst." 

The  once  carefree  Miss  Cleary  explored  her 
fruit  salad  in  silence,  secretly  enjoying  his 
dictatorial  twang. 

A  driving  force  like  that  was  foreign  to 
Hubert. 

"  You're  such  a  relief.  Spike, "  she  murmured. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Rafferty,  "seein'  you're 
funny  that  way  I'll  leave  you  sign  the  check 
for  the  meal.  It  wouldn't  look  right,  any-ways, 


Hollywood's  bad  boy.  King  Vidor 
found  him  leaning  against  a 
lamp  post,  broke,  and  knew  him 
for  an  actor.  The  boy — his  name 
is  James  Murray — turned  out  to 
be  a  good  actor  all  right — but  a 
poor  trouper.  Now,  for  the  nth 
time,  he  has  promised  to  be  good 
and  John  Robertson  has  believed 
him  to  the  extent  of  giving  him 
the  lead  opposite  Mary  Nolan  in 
Universal's  "Shanghai  Lady" 


Are  YOU^ 
Spiked  to  [ 
Your  Job  • 

Take  inventory  of  yourself.  Are  you 
getting  anywhere?  What  is  the  outlook 
for  your  future?  Don't  let  yourself  get 
stale  on  the  job.  There  are  thousands 
of  men  and  women  right  now  in  offices, 
factories,  or  working  at  trades  literally 
spiked  to  their  jobs. 

Success  ie  not  juet  simply  a  matter  of  luck. 
There  ia  a  real  reaaon  why  some  people  of  seem- 
ingly less  ability  step  ahead  of  the  fellows  who 
really  know.  Whatever  you  have,  your  success 
depends  on  your  ability  to  put  over  your  ideas 
with  others,  in  short,  your  ability  to  sell.  And 
what  is  there  so  mysteritius  about  this  business  of 
selling?  Like  every  other  seemingly  difficult  prob- 
lem, it  is  very  simple  after  you  have  once  solved  it. 

You  are  cheating  yourself  of  your  greatest 
success  if  you  don't  know  and  practice  Salesman- 
ship.   Our  new  book. 

Salesmanship 
Simplified 

"T/ie  Key 

to 
Big  Pay" 

Contains 

300  Pages 

of  proven 

methods 

that   ^vill 

double 
your    income 

It's  the  greatest 
book  ever  pub- 
lished on  Sales- 
manship, contain- 
ing  page  after 
page  of  snappy, 
to- the-poin t 
paragraphs  in 
plain,  unJerstand- 
able  English, 
which  you  will  be 
quick  to  absorb, 
showing  you  just 
how  to  handle  each  individual  situation. 

This  information  is  supplemented  by  over  100 
specially  posed  photographs,  carefully  selected  to 
bring  out  the  finer  points  in  vSalesmanship.  These 
photographs  in  themselves  are  virtually  a 
course  in  selling. 

This  300-page  volume  is  printed  on  high  quality 
paper,  in  clear-cut,  legible  type,  handsomely 
bound  in  beautiful  red  embossed  art  Fabricoid. 
It  is  a  book  you  will  be  proud  to  own. 

Think  what  this  great  book  will  mean  to  you. 
It  will  train  you  to  earn  bigger  money  than  you 
have  ever  earned  before.  It  will  equip  you  to 
meet  competition;  break  down  barriers  that  have 
heretofore  seemed  impassable;  show  you  how  to 
go  out  and  accomplish  the  things  you  have  always 
wanted  to  accomplish.  Others  are  doing  it.  You 
can,  and  owe  it  to  yourself  to  take  advantage  of 
the  unusual  opportunity   this  great  book  offers. 

This  remarkable  book  will  be  sent  you  Absolutely 
Free  with  a  two  years"  subscription  to  OPPORTU- 
NITY MAGAZINE,  the  leadlni;  and  mast  Interesting 
salesman's  magazine  publiehed.  Kvcry  Issue  cliock- 
full  of  InterestlnR  articles  on  stlllnj:  and  hundreds  of 
new  ideas  for  Maklnc  Money.  In  Its  cohimns  you 
will  also  find  attractive  offers  from  laree,  responsible 
business  houses,  who  are  looking  for  men  and  women 
who  know  how  to  produce. 

Don't  Send  Any  Money 

Jast  send  in  your  name  and  address.  Pay  the  jtof^t- 
man  52.00  when  this  book  arrives,  and  your  subscrip- 
tion will  start  at  once.  Thou.sandfa  have  gladly  paid 
32.00  for  OPPORTUNITY  alone  but  you  get  this 
great  book  free  of  extra  cost  In  addition  to  your  two 
years'  subscription.    Address: 

OPPORTUNITY  MAGAZINE 

Desk  142-K 

750  N.  Michigan  Ave.        Chicago.  Illinois 
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for  a  poor  gym  owner  to  be  stakin'  a  movie 
queen.  Listen,  baby,  there's  a  swell  pitcher 
over  in  Oakland  I  been  wantin'  to  see.  What 
do  you  say  we  hop  the  ferry  an'  pretend  we're 
back  in  1927?" 

Joyce's  black  eyes  crackled  assent,  and  dur- 
ing the  trip  she  forgot  there  were  such  things 
as  perfumed  limousines. 

Spike's  sinewy  arm  was  around  her  all 
evening,  and  after  smiling  at  him  across  a 
couple  of  drug  store  hot  chocolates,  she  felt 
that  very  little  remained  before  she  recaptured 
romance. 

I'LL  kiss  you  goodnight  now,"  said  Mr. 
Rafferty  when  they  returned  to  the  hotel. 
"That  won't  be  hard  to  take,  hey?" 

"  No-o-o, "  faltered  Joyce,  a  bit  irritated  that 
he  didn't  think  it  necessary  to  beg  for  that 
favor. 

"  Hurry  up,  then, "  said  Spike.  "  It's  gettin' 
close  to  me  bedtime  an'  I'm  glad  the  old  gym 
ain't  far  away.  Now,  get  this,  baby;  you're 
dated  for  the  entire  week,  see?  There's  plenty 
doin'  over  in  Oakland;  the  Garbage  Removers' 
Ball,  the  Frothblowers'  Ladies'  Night,  an' 
^  there's  lotsa  swell  creep  joints  and  chop  suey 
dumps." 

"  But  why  Oakland?  " 

"San  Francisco  ain't  what  it  used  to  be," 
said  Mr.  Rafferty  briefly.  "Times  is  changed, 
you  know." 

He  kissed  her  fiercely  and  unprofessionally, 
rasping  his  blue-black  stubble  of  beard  against 
her  cheeks. 

"You'll  need  a  lot  more  practice,"  he  re- 
marked as  he  sauntered  away.  "Sweet  dreams, 
baby. " 

The  week  rolled  by  quickly  in  a  series  of 
hectic  evenings,  marked  by  sundry  fights,  poor 
food  and  the  atUetic  lovemaking  of  the 
caveman. 

By  Friday  the  restless  Joyce  was  wishing  for 
the  comfort  of  Beverly  Hills,  although  no 
thought  of  Hubert  had  sifted  through  her 
mind  until  that  particular  night. 

Feeling  the  need  of  sustenance  after  much 
strutting  in  a  creep  joint,  Mr.  Rafferty  herded 
her  into  an  armchair  lunch  and  hailed  the 
counterman,  a  pale,  studious  youth. 

"Service,  Percy!"  he  yelled.  "Slip  us  a 
couple  of  Denver  san'wiches  and  go  heavy  on 
the  onion.   Come  on,  shake  it  up." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  pale  youth,  in  all 
meekness. 

Something  flamed  in  the  actress'  brain. 
"Don't  you  dare  shout  at  him  like  that!" 
she  shrilled.  "The  poor  boy  probably  is 
working  nights  and  studying,  too,  trying  to 
climb  up.  For  all  you  know  he  may  get  to  be 
a  banker  or  a  movie  star,  or  something,  so  cut 
out  that  Simon  Legree  stuff." 

Mr.  Rafferty  registered  blank  astonishment. 
"What's  eatin'  you?"  he  inquired.  '!  heu  a 
look  of  infinite  wisdom  slowly  crossed  his  face. 

"So  it's  the  old  runaround,  hey?  Pickin'  a 
row  after  waltzin'  around  with  me  all  week. 
Well,  it  don't  go,  sister.  When  you  grab  the 
rattler  for  Los  Angeles  tomorrow  night  I'll 
be  right  on  it  just  to  show  you  that  you  can't 
trifle  with  my  self  respeck." 


MR.  HUBERT  MOUNTSTEPHEN 
squirmed  in  his  chair,  fidgeted  with  his 
wine  glass  and  wished  that  an  act  of  Provi- 
dence would  destroy  the  pert  young  lady  he 
had  taken  in  to  the  Sunday  dinner  party.  For 
twenty  hours  he  had  been  a  guest  at  the 
sprawling  plant  of  forty-two  rooms  which 
Mrs.  Glossop  insisted  on  calling  a  cottage,  and 
for  nineteen  hours  and  a  half  he  had  lived 
in  a  state  of  exasperation  and  shame. 

People  either  looked  through  him  when  they 
spoke,  or  ignored  him  altogether.  Nobody 
seemed  to  know  who  he  was,  and  if  the  con- 
versation touched  the  movies  it  concerned 
only  the  efforts  of  the  foreign  studios.  These 
were  considered  ART. 

Try  as  he  would,  Hubert  was  unable  to 
shed  his  acquired  manners,  and  now,  bloom- 


Yc 


ALL  WOMEN 
WHO  VISIT 

beaviiy^  shops 


OU  who  frequent  smart  beauty  salons 
are,  of  course,  familiar  with  the  trained 
operators  whose  skill  is  the  wonder  (and 
the  hope)  of  the  world  of  women. 

To  you — appreciators  of  the  fine  and  the 
effective — this  welcome  message:  — 

The  same  Contoure  Creams  and  Lotions 
with  which  these  shops  achieve  their 
splendid  results,  are  now  available  for 
your  personal  boudoir  use  ! 

A  Professional  Facial 
At  Home— When  You  Wish! 

Contoure  Products  are  simple  to  use, 
speedy,  and  resultful!  They  had  to  possess 
superior  qualities,  in  order  to  earn  the 
preference  of  the  thousands  of  scientifical- 
ly trained  beauty  shop  operators  who  have 
selected  them  for  their  shop  work. 

Contoure  Rapid  Cleansing  Cream, 
that  softened  and  smoothed  your  skin 
so  amazingly  under  the  fingers  ot 
your  favorite  masseuse,  can  do  the 
same  for  you  every  morn- 
ing; the  Skin  Food  that 


Rat>id  Cleansing  Cream.  $1.25  .  . . 
nourishing  Skin  Food,  $1.25 . . .  Cir- 
cuiation  Cream,  inblack  jar,  .$2.00 


helped  erase  tired  lines,  can  effect  its  youth- 
charm  each  night,  in  your  own  boudoir. 

And  when  you  must  look  your  best  at 
short  notice,  Contoure  Circulation  Cream 
will  bring  the  exhilaratingeffect  of  a  mas- 
sage—  instantly,  without  rubbing  or  pat- 
ting. It  sets  the  skin  a-tingle  and  aglow. 
It  awakens  the  circulation,  and  away  goes 
sallowness,  leaving  bloom,  freshness, youth! 

When  Next  You  Visit 
Your  Beauty  Shop 

After  your  next  marcel  or  facial — or  at 
your  favorite  department  store's  toiletry 
counter  —  ask  about  Contoure  Products. 
Each  will  contribute  immeasurably  to  your 
home  beauty  needs.  Each  brings  you  the 
surety  of  professional  sponsorship.  We'll 
gladly  serve  you  by  mail  if  you  don't 
know   where  to   purchase   nearby. 

Waiting  forvou  ...  a  trial  tube  of  Rapid 
Cleansing  Cream,  and  an  interesting,  instruc- 
tive booklet, "Science  Speaks  toYouth." 
Write  us  for  both — they're  free.  Contoure 
Laboratories,  Inc.,  235  East  45th  Street, 
New  York  City.  Sales  Reps. :  Harold  F.  Ritchie 
&t  Co.,  Inc.,  Madison  Avenue 
and  34th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Face  Powder,  in  a  gold  metal  box, 

yl  $1.50.. .Fragrant  Skin  Freshener  Lo- 
tion, $2. 00.. .Reducing  Cream, $2. 00 


eoToioure  produet 


A  FEW  weeks  ot  pleasurable  practice 
.gives  you  command  of  theConn  saxo- 
phone which  enables  you  to  entertain 
yourself  and  friends.  Be  popular,  inctease 
your  income  if  you  wish!  Start  now  with 
anfaJr-/'/<'>"'sConn. Choice  of  world's 
foremost  artists— and  costs  no  more. 
Free  'Trial,  Easy  Payments  on  any 
Conn.WriteforFrecBook.details. 
:.G.  Conn, /></..   1128ConnBldg. 
Elkhart,  Ind. 


Instant  Foot  Relief 


Keeps 
Shoes 
Shapely 


Hides 

Large 

Joints 


SischerProtector 


Gives  INSTANT  relief  to  bunions  and  largo 
joints.  Wear  in  any  style  shoe — in  your  regular  size 
—outside  or  under  stocking.  Sold  for  over  20  years  by 
shoe  dealers,  druggists,  and  department  stores. 
Free  Trial  Offer:  Money  bacit  if  not  inatanity  rC' 
lieved.  Write,  giving  afioe  size  and  for  which  foot- 

FISCHER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
P.  O.  Box  383  Dept.  35  Milwaukee,    Wis. 


When  you  write  to  advertlsera  please  mention  PHOTOPI-AT   MAGAZINB. 
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Do  You  Ask  Yourself 
These  Questions? 

Is  it  a  good  picture? 

Is  it  the  kind  of  picture  I  would  like? 

Which  one  shall  we  see  tonight? 

Shall  we  take  the  children? 

Photoplay  will  solve  these  problems  for 
you — save  your  picture  time  and  money. 

Each  issue  of  Photoplay  contains  the  most  up-to-the'ininute 
authoritative  reviews  of  all  the  very  latest  motion  pictures. 
Refer  to  the  "Brief  Reviews  of  Current  Pictures"  depart- 
ment hsting  all  pictures  reviewed  for  the  past  six  months, 
also  the  "Shadow  Stage"  department,  reviewing  the  best 
pictures  of  the  month  and  current  releases. 

In  addition 
Photoplay   gives   you: 

A  wealth  of  intimate  details  of 
the  daily  Hves  of  the  screen  stars 
on  the  lots  and  in  their  homes. 
Striking  editorials  that  cut,  with' 
out  fear  or  favor,  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  motion  picture  in' 
dustry. 

Authorized  interviews  with  your 
favorite  actors  and  actresses  who 
speak  frankly  because  Photoplay 
enjoys  their  full  confidence. 
Articles  about  every  phase  of  the 
screen  by  such  authorities  as 
Marquis  Busby,  Leonard  Hall 
and  Katherine  Albert. 


PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE 

750  No.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 

Gentlevien:  I  enclose  lierewith  S2  50  (Canada  S3. 00. 
ForelKn  S3. 50)  for  which  you  will  kindly  enter  my 
subscription  for  Photoplay  Maq.^zine,  for  one  year, 
effective  with  the  next  issue. 


Send  to  . 


Street  Address 
City 


.  State 


PHOTOPLAY 

answers  all  questions  rela' 
tive  to  plays  and  players. 

PHOTOPLAY 

in  a  special  department  pre- 
sents the  views  of  its  read- 
ers, both  favorable  and 
otherwise. 

PHOTOPLAY 

conducts  a  personal  service 
department  giving  advice 
on  girls'  problems. 

PHOTOPLAY 

prints  the  latest  photo- 
graphs of  actors  and  ac- 
tresses, in  rotogravure. 

There  is  not  an  impor- 
tant nor  interesting 
phase  of  motion  picture 
life  that  cannot  he  found 
in  Photoplay. 

PHOTOPLAY 

presents  it  all! 


SUPERB  FICTION 

by  the  Foremost  Writers 
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ing  as  a  wallflower,  he  wondered  at  the  com- 
pany's entire  lack  of  inhibitions  and  physical 
attraction. 

Once  more  the  insipid  drawl  of  his  part- 
ner cut  through  the  din. 

"You  gave  me  wrong  answers  on  mother 
fi.xations,  stymies  and  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy,"  she  bleated.  "Don't  you  know 
anything?" 

■\>f  R.  MOUNTSTEPHEN  eyed  her  danger- 
■^'•'■ously. 

"What  do  you  know  about  dialogue  trailers, 
cut  backs  and  Equity,  if  anything?"  he 
countered. 

"Some  filthy  business  terms,  I  suppose," 
husked  the  damsel.  "I  thought  you  were 
some  sort  of  freak  when  I  saw  you  first. 
You're  dressed  too  well.  You  simply  don't 
belong,  you  know. " 

"I'll  say  I  don't!"  cried  Hubert  recklessly, 
"and—" 

He  broke  off  as  an  orchestra  began  play- 
ing, and  turned  his  attention  to  a  pair  of 
adagio  dancers  who  glided  into  the  square  of 
polished  floor. 

"Jolly  good!"  squeaked  one  gouty  gentle- 
man, the  pouches  falling  away  from  his 
jaded  eyes.  "Any  more  like  that.  Glossy,  old 
flint?" 

"Rawther,  "beamed  the  hostess.  "A  regular 
variety  bill  for  you.  Japanese  barrel  jugglers, 
a  woman  called  a  'blues  singer,'  I  believe, 
some  trained  seals  and  lastly,  a  guest  at  this 
very  table,  Mr.  Mountsoften,  or  something 
similar,  who  is  supposed  to  be  famous  in  the 
cinema. " 

The  pride  of  Stupefaction  grew  white. 
"Just  a  moment,"  he  said  coldly,  choking  off 
the  ripple  of  amusement  with  a  regal  gesture. 
"Do  I  understand,  Mrs.  Glossop,  that  you 
invited  me  here  to  provide  entertainment  for 
your  guests?" 

"  A  ND  why  not?"  asked  the  lady,  enjoying 

■'•■herself  hugely.  ' '  You're  a  public  person,  so 

kindly  do  not  disappoint  me  now.    I  expect 


True  love,  even  on  the  automobile 
door !  The  combined  monograms 
of  Nick  Stuart  and  Sue  Carol,  two 
of  our  most  prominent  love  birds, 
on  the  door  of  Nick's  big  Road- 
eater-up 
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When  a  beginner  is  admired  by 
the  leading  feminine  stars  of  her 
own  lot  it  means  something — 
especially  if  the  novice  happens  to 
look  like  Virginia  Bruce.  This 
young  lady,  still  two  years  on  the 
sunny  side  of  twenty,  appears  in 
Maurice  Chevalier's  "The  Love 
Parade."  She  is  said  to  have  a 
lovely  singing  voice,  and  her  eyes 
— well,  look  at  them! 


you  to  posture  a  bit  as  you  do  in  the  films, 
and  before  you  leave  you  will  receive  a  cheque 
for  one  thousand  dollars. " 

Hubert  kicked  his  chair  from  under  him. 
"I  paid  eighty  thousand  income  tax  last 
year,"  he  told  the  room,  "and  I  earned  it. 
What  if  I  did  think  that  Baton  Rouge  was  a 
cosmetic — a  fellow  can't  know  everything. 
Sorry  you  misunderstood  me,  Mrs.  Glossop. 
I  had  an  idea  you  were  being  very  considerate 
in  Los  Angeles." 

WHAT'S  this?"  cried  the  gouty  gentle- 
man.   "Scandal,  Glossy?" 

"I  never  saw  the  creature  before  yester- 
day," said  the  dowager  without  increasing  her 
chemical  blush.  "Too  bad  you  must  leave  us, 
Mr.  Mountstickle. "  She  held  out  her  scraggy 
hand. 

Hubert  bowed  over  it  like  the  Prisoner  of 
Zenda,  marched  stiffly  to  the  door  and  dis- 
appeared. All  he  knew  was  that  the  under- 
standable Joyce  would  be  a  comfort  after  this 
debacle,  and  as  he  drove  homeward  he  began 
to  wonder  whether  she  would  be  there  ahead 
of  him. 

And  when  Wattles  unchained  the  door,  a 
screech  from  the  library  told  him  his  hope 
was  realized. 

"My  stars!"  said  Mr.  Mountstephen,  slip- 
ping out  of  his  coat  and  cantering  down  the 
hall.  "What's  the  matter,  honey,  been  eating 
snails  again  or — ?" 

He  choked  suddenly  as  he  beheld  his  wife 
struggling  with  a  gaudily  attired  gentleman 
who  had  pinned  her  on  the  davenport  with  a 
half-nelson. 

"Help!"  cried  Joyce. 

MR.  RAFFERTY  released  her  and  ran  his 
eyes  over  the  actor. 

"So  this  is  Willie  boy,"  he  growled.  "Cheese, 
what  an  insult  to  me  to  jungle  up  mth  the 
likes  of  him!" 

"Don't  mind  what  he  says,"  said  the 
frightened  girl,  nestling  against  her  husband. 
"He  used  to  be  a  steady  of  mine  in  San 
Francisco,  and  he  took  me  out,  and  I  found 
after  all  I  didn't  care  so  much  for  the  tough 
fellows.  And  now  he's  followed  me  down  here, 
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and  he's  been  arguing  ^\'ith  me  all  afternoon 
and  just  as  you  came  in  the  door  he  said  he 
was  going  to  compromise  me.  Wouldn't  that 
slay  you?  " 

"Get  out  of  here,"  said  Hubert,  pointing 
to  the  door,  "or  I'll  have  you  pin — 
arrested." 

"Pull  in  your  neck!"  rasped  Spike.  "Do 
you  think  I'd  take  a  chanst  on  goin'  to  the 
station  over  that  red-headed  two  timer?  I'll 
go,  me  buttered-hair  bucko,  but  I'll  shadow 
your  eye  on  me  way. " 

Hubert,  who  in  his  time  had  faked  his  way 
through  a  couple  of  fight  pictures,  squared  off 
despairingly  as  Mr.  Rafferty  towered  above 
him,  but  the  next  moment  an  aromatic  whirl- 
wind rushed  between  them. 

"Don't  you  touch  him!"  screamed  Joyce, 
scratching  industriously  at  the  Rafferty  fea- 
tures. "You  big  ox — I'll  teach  you  to  threaten 
my  husband!" 

"For  the  love  of  Dempsey!"  said  the  gym 
proprietor,  backing  up.  "You  battle 
harder  for  him  than  you  did  for  yourself.  Lay 
off,  baby,  I'm  no  chump." 

With  that  Mr.  Rafferty  quickly  gathered 
up  his  horse  blanket  overcoat  and  lurched 
toward  the  exit. 

"But  anyways,"  he  said  plaintively,  "you 
done  me  a  dirty  trick.  You  told  me  you 
didn't  care  for  him,  an'  now  look  at  you 
mushin'  over  him.  It's  enough  to  make  a  guy 
lo.se  faith  in  hooman  nature.  S'long,  kid. 
I'm  off  a  you  for  good. " 


By  maatering  a  few  simple  psychological  facta 
concerning  human  behaviour,  she  \paa  experi- 
encing a  new  thrill.  She  wag  acti^ally  able  to 
attract  men — any  man.  From  only  a  "wall 
flower"  a  few  short  weeks  before,  she  became 
the  center  of  attraction.  Anew  and  interesting 
book  "Fascinating  Womanhood"  was  responsi- 
ble for  her  newly  found  happiness.  "Fascinat- 
ing Womanhood"  ia  an  amazing  book  that  tella 
you  how  and  why  men  fall  in  love.  Write  your 
name  and  address  on  margin  and  mail  to  us  with 
10c  and  a  28-page  booklet  telling  you  all  about 
it  will  be  mailed  postpaid. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  PRESS 
4865  Easton  Ave.      St.  Louis.  Mo.     Dept.  4-L 


THE  bust  of  Xapoleon  seemed  to  wear  a 
smirk  of  contentment  as  it  contemplated  its 
supposed  double.  Mr.  Abraham  Zoop,  smiling 
happily,  put  an  extra  flourish  into  his  sig- 
nature, ripped  the  lavender  oblong  from  its 
fellows  and  stretched  it  across  the  desk. 

"  Five  thousand, "  he  grinned,  "and  may  my 
arches  fall  if  it  ain't  a  bargain. " 

"Glad  you  feel  that  way,"  responded  the 
magnificent  Mrs.  Glossop.  "It  -wasn't  so 
difficult  with  such  a  young  idiot  as  your  Hubert. 
Of  course,  if  I  hadn't  met  you  last  winter 
when  we  started  that  cpmpaign  raising  money 


Anita  Page's  new  bathing  cap, 
used  two  ways.  First,  it  carries 
her  half-ounce  bathing  suit  to 
the  beach.  Then,  once  in  the 
briny,  it  hides  that  magnificent 
crop  of  Page  hair  when  she  hurls 
herself  into  the  surf 
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New  Way 

READ  THIS  FREE  OFFER 

^^'hat  \vould  you  say  if  you  awoke  some  morning 
— looked  in  your  mirror  and  saw  a  new,  youthlike, 
clear  skin  on  your  tace,  and  the  ug!y  blemishes  all 
Kone? 

Vou  would  jump  with  joy — like  thousands  of  peo- 
ple have  done  who  have  learned  how  to  perform 
this  simple  treatment  themselves — the  same  that  for- 
eign beauty  doctors  have  charged  enormous  prices 
for. 

— and,  what  was  considered  impossible  before — 
the  banishing  of  pimples,  blackheads,  freckles,  large 
pores,  tan,  oily  skin,  wrinkles,  and  other  defects — 
can  now  be  done  bv  any  person  at  home,  in  3  days' 
litne  harmlessly  and  economically. 

It  is  all  explained  in  a  new  treatise  called  "BEAU- 
TIFUL NEtf  SKIN  IX  J  DAYS,"  which  is  being 
mailed  absolutely  free  to  readers  of  this  magazine 
by  the  author.  So,  ^vorry  no  more  over  your  Humil- 
iating skin  and  complexion,  or  signs  of  approach- 
ing age.  Simply  send  your  name  and  atfaress  to 
WM.  WITOL,  K-31,  No.  1700  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.  v.,  and  you  will  receive  it  by  return  mail 
wiihf'Ut  charge.     If  plca:^ed  tell  your  friends  about  it, 
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for  the  wounded  veterans,  I  don't  believe  I'd 
have  taken  it  on.  I've  always  remembered 
your  generosity,  I  adore  Brenda  Berkeley,  and 
besides,  people  should  stay  on  their  own 
level. " 

"If  I'd  done  that,  I'd  still  be  jumpink  up 
and  down  on  a  pressink  machine,"  said  Abie. 

"I  was  alluding  only  to  snobs,  "  advised  the 
lady.  "You're  far  from  that,  Mr.  Zoop;  I 
should  say  you  were  the  most  real  person  in  all 
Hollywood.  Wost  of  us  are  snobs,  I  suppose. 
We  snub  the  climbers,  your  stars  snub  the 
extras,  and  so  forth.  By  the  way,  your 
cheque  will  go  to  my  favorite  charity,  thanks 
to  your  suggestion." 

"There's  enough  snobs  in  business  without 
playink  with  'em  on  the  outside,"  chirped 
Abie,  ushering  her  to  the  door.  "Without  you 
this  Hubert  would  have  had  me  loony  like  a 
geese,  so  a  thanks  from  the  heart,  Mrs. 
Glossop. " 

WITHIN  another  minute  he  was  peering 
at  the  becheckered  Mr.  Rafferty. 

"So  you're  the  little  guy  who  wired  me  five 
hundred  smackers  to  dally  with  that  Cleary 
dame,  hey?  "  asked  Spike.  "  Believe  me,  mister, 
I  earned  it  and  the  other  five  hundred  you 
promised  when  the  job  was  done.  Say,  I  left 
them  clinchin'  so  I  thought  they  was  a  couple 
of  these  kind-hearted  heavyweights  we  got 
nowadays." 

"I  seen  them  this  mornink,"  beamed  Mr. 
Zoop.  "  Cooink  like  doves,  or  you  can  sue  me. 
Say,  how  did  you  get  them  stripes  on  your 
cheeks?" 

"  She  put  'em  there,  an'  it's  got  me  worried, 
because — " 

"  For  an  extra  five  hundred  you  should  quit 
worryink,"  said  Abie,  growing  reckless. 
"Here's  a  thousand;  if  she  sharpened  her 
nails  on  you  it's  a  sure  sign  the  cure  is  perma- 
nent.   Don't  look  so  nervous,  Rafferty!" 

"It  ain't  that,"  whined  Spike,  rubbing  his 
smarting  face.  "It's  explainin'  how  I  got 
trademarked  that's  got  me  groggy.  It  looks 
just  hke  a  woman's  work,  see,  an'  me  wife  is 
awful  jealous.  Why,  believe  it  or  not,  she 
won't  leave  me  stay  out  after  eleven  bells. " 

Mr.  Zoop  walked  to  the  window  as  a  sign 
of  dismissal,  wigwagged  a  hand.  "Don't  go 
yet,  Rafferty,"  he  whispered.  "They're  pass- 
ing by  the  office  right  this  minute.  Oi,  but  my 
temperature  is  raisink!" 

THE  Mountstephens  waved  him  a  greeting 
as  they  crossed  the  greensward  and  headed 
for  the  car  park. 

"Well,  honey,"  said  Hubert,  "we'll  have 
to  tell  Abie  that  he  doesn't  need  to  worry  any 
more. " 

"And  tell  him  we're  sorry,  too,"  cooed 
Joyce.  "  I  like  Abie  a  lot  and  I  really  believe 
I  couldn't  get  along  without  him. " 

"  You'n'  me  both, "  said  Mr.  Mountstephen, 
as  he  kissed  her  again. 


Cordova,  Alaska. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  what  the 
movies  mean  to  us  in  Alaska?  What 
a  dry,  monotonous  time  we  would 
have  up  here  without  them! 

Going  to  a  picture  show  is  just  like 
taking  a  trip  outside.  We  come  out 
of  the  theater  with  a  feeling  of  in- 
tense gratification  that  we  can  keep 
in  touch  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
They  most  assuredly  are  our  salva- 
tion! 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Scott. 


ITIail   Coupon   for 

FREE 
Reducing  Cards 


Deal  yourself  a  card  a  day,  follow 
the  menus  suggested,  and  you'll  lose 
J-2  to  1  pound  daily,  easily  and  pleas- 
antly. Carry  one  of  these  purse-size 
Health-O-Metor  Reducing  Cards  with 
you  always,  consult  it  at  every  meal, 
DO  matter  where  you  are,  and  you  can — 


Take  Off 


5 /i?50  Pounds 

__      UJith  yAbsolute  Safety 

j[HESE  Health-O-Metcr  Cards  make  reducing 
a  delightful  game  where  you  win  by  losing.  Based 
on  the  famous  Health-O-Meter  Diet,  the  result 
of  the  Weight  Control  Conference  at  the  N.Y. 
Academy  of  Medicine,  it  is  endorsed  by  physi- 
cians and  the  thousands  who  have  followed  it. 
No  starving,  no  fatiguing  exercises,  no  discom- 
fort— if  you  follow  the  Health-O-Meter  Reduc- 
furnished  free    by   the   makers  of— 


ing  Cards 


HealtboMeter 

AUTOMATIC      BATHROOM     SCAtES 


A  Health-O-Meter,  use- 
ful always,  is  indispens- 
able when  reducing. 
It  insures  your  losing 
all  you  should,  acts  as 
both  an  inspiration  and  a  warning. 
Procurable  at  all  Department,  Hard- 
ware, Physicians'  Supply,  and  Drug 
Stores  in  all  popular  colors. 


The  Health-O-Meter  Co.,  Dept.  37-L 
5703  S.  Claremont  Ave.,  Chicago 

Without  cost  or  obligation  to  me,  se 
roe  your  Reducing  Cards. 
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Book 


^''  ^      Just  send  us  your  name 

and  address  and  ■we  will  mail 

free  and  postpaid  ou  r  new  Saxophone 

Book.  It  explains  and  illustrates  all  Sax-.)- 

pii,  ines — gives  li  rst  lesson  chart — shows  how 

exclusive  BuL'strher  improvements  make  it 

^    easier  for  you  to  play  a 


DIAMONDS  WATCHES 


OASM  or  CREDIT ' 


True-Tone  Saxophone 


.  In  one  hour  you  can  play  the  scale 

^^  — in  a  few  weeks  you  can  play  popu- 

"^ii  Vj  l^r  music  —  many  join  bands  or 

orchestras  in  90  days.    No  other 

wind  instruni.2nt  issoeasy  toleam 


—Snap-On      """"^^i 
Pads  J-e 

— Automatic  fSf-   and  none  more  beautiful 

Octave  Keys      i^y- 

—Perfect  Scale  ijfj    n^^^nV^^  I 
»ccuiac»     M-'    ■  »?l-t'»ri» 

— Simplified  y/i'' 
Fingering  fr.  i  J 


Easy  to  Pay 


The  Saxophone  harmonizes  beau- 
tifully with  piano — is  great  for  solos, 
duets,  quartettes  and  sextettes.    It 
^     '*   13  ideal  for  home  entertainment, 
lodge,  church  or  school   playing. 
Hundreds  make  big  money  playing  in 
DauccOrchestras  and  on  l^adio  Programs. 


6  Day 


s'FreeTriall^rpr'™''"""" 


1  prove  to  you 
h.  Av  easily  you  can  learn  to  play  a  Buescher 
Saxophone.  Small  down  payment  and  a  little 
each  month  lets  you  play  while  you  pay.  Write 
for  the  Free  Buescher  Saxophone  Book  today. 
BUESCHER  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 
:i892  Buescher  Block  (539)  Elkhart,  lad. 
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Wrist  Watch  No. 

866— Suliil    14  k 
wb(t0Kuld.     Hi^b 
erade      16-Jewel 
movement.  Fancy 
corners,  SIS.OO. 
$1.60     down     and 
$1,50  a  month. 
Wedding     Rings 
No.     824-The 
•■Klite"3oIld  18-k 
nhit«     (told,     set 
wilh  B  Diamonds, 
$18.75.    Solid  l8-k  Rold,  $S  and 
up.    Solid  platinum,  S2S. 


No.  897-El«ln  '-LeBlon- 
naire" ' .  New  Elgin  for 
men— with  white  or  irreen 
(Told-Rlled  case  and  raided 
fiffured  dial.  $25.00  - 
$2.60  down,  $2,50   a  mo. 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE  ORIC 
INAL  CRFOIT  JEWELER5 
Dept.  F<502,  108  North 
State  Street,  Chicago,  til. 

Stores  in  Uadmo  Cities 
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Brief  Reviews  of  Current  Pictures 
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SAP,  THE — Warners. — Good  comedy  with  lots  of 
laughs.    All  Talkie.     (Aug.) 

SATURDAY'S  CHILDREN— First  National.— 
It  was  a  Puhtzer  prize  stage  play,  but  the  movie  ver- 
sion is  slow.  And  Corinne  Griffith  is  miscast.  Part 
Talkie.    {July.) 

SCARLET  DAREDEVIL,  THE— World  Wide.— 
A  melodrama  of  the  French  Revolution  from 
England,  unusually  well  acted.    Silent.    {Sept.) 

SHANGHAI  ROSE— Rayart.— A  rewriting  of  the 
old  Madame  X  angle,  with  Irene  Rich,  as  the  mothah, 
fighting  vainly  to  save  it  all  from  the  bow-wows  of 
boredom.    Silent.     (May.) 

SHE  GOES  TO  WAR— United  Artists.- Eleanor 
Boardman  gives  a  superb  performance  of  a  society 
girl  who  turns  fighter.  And  the  battle  scenes  are 
wonderful.  An  excellent,  but  not  great,  picture. 
Sjund,    (June.) 

SHIP  MATES— Educational. — In  the  Nav>*  with 
Lupine  Lane.  Plenty  of  laughs  as  the  pies  and  dishes 
go  whizzing  by.    All  Talkie.    iJtdy.) 

•     SHOW    BOAT— Universal.— Lavish    produc- 
tion   of   a   colorful    novel   that   deserved   less 
obvious  direction.    Part  Talkie.     (June.) 

SIDESHOW,    THE— Columbia.— Hold      on      to 

something!  An  original  circus  yarn!  Little  Billie 
plays  the  lead  in  this  story  of  a  midget's  battle  for 
success.     Silent.     {May.) 

•  SINGLE  STANDARD,  THE  —  M-G-M.— 
Garbo  was  never  finer  than  in  this  story  of  a 
very  modern  woman.  Nils  Asther  and  Johnny  Mack 
Brown,  too.    Silent.     (Sept.) 

SIN  SISTER,  THE— Fox.— An  Alaskan  melo- 
drama that  has  good  suspense  and  excellent  acting. 
Sound.     (June.) 

SKIN  DEEP— Warners. — Pretty  good  crook  vorn. 
All  Talkie.     (.4«g.) 

SMILING  IRISH  EYES— First  National.  — 
Brogues,  brawls  and  bunkum,  but  >'ou'n  like  Colleen 
Moore's  talkie  personality.    All  Talkie.     iOcl.) 

SOME  MOTHER'S  BOY— Rayart.— Quickie 
hokum.     Silent.     {June.) 

SONNY  BOY— Warners.— They've  put  poor 
little  Davey  Lee  in  a  bedroom  farce!  The  kid  is 
swell,  the  film  a  disappointment.  Part  Talkie.  {May.) 

SOPHOMORE,  THE— Pathe.— Proving  that  it  is 
possible  to  make  an  entertaining  college  picture  with- 
out necking  or  drinking.    All  Talkie.     {Aug.) 

•     SPEAKEASY- Fox.— The  talkies'  first  melo- 
drama of  the  prize  ring  and  the  under-cover 
barrooms.    Fast  entertainment.    All  Talkie.    {May.) 

SPEEDWAY— M-G-M.— Bill  Haines  disappoint- 
ing in  an  unoriginal  racetrack  varn.  Part  Talkie. 
(.Oct.) 

SQUALL,  THE— First  National.— All  about  a  bad, 
bad  baby  vamp.  The  film  doesn't  click.  All  Talkie. 
{July.) 

'  STREET  GIRL— RKO.— Betty  Compson.  Jack 
Oakie  and  Jolin  Harron  in  a  tale  about  a  girl  violinist 
and  a  group  of  musicians.  Good  entertainment.  All 
Talkie.    {Oct.) 

•  STUDIO  MURDER  MYSTERY,  THE  — 
Paramount.  —  Photoplay's  tlirilling  serial 
comes  to  the  screen  and  makes  a  corking  melodrama. 
All  Talkie.     {July.) 

SYNCOPATION— RKO.— Gay  and  jazzy  night 
club  entertainment  that  will  enliven  your  evening. 
All  Talkie.     {June.) 

THIS  IS  HEAVEN— Goldwyn-United  ArUsts.— 
Vilma  Banky  talks  and  it  is  charmingl  But  the 
story — Cinderella,  No.  123456789.  Part  Talkie. 
{May.) 

THRU  DIFFERENT  EYES— Fox.— More  mur- 
ders and  more  courtrooms.  The  old  story  is  cleverly 
told.    All  Talkie.    {July.) 

THUNDER  —  M-G-M.  —  Snow  storms,  train 
wrecks  and  floods,  with  Lon  Chaney  at  the  throttle  of 
tlie  locomotive,    Sound.     {Aug.) 

•     THUNDERBOLT-Paramount.— An  engross- 
ing and  well  acted  story.      One  of  the  best  of 
the  gangster  operas.     All  Talkie.     {Aug.) 

TIME,  THE  PLACE  AND  THE  GIRL,  THE— 

Warners. — Lively  comedy  of  what  happens  to  a  foot- 
ball hero  after  graduation.    All  Talkie.     {July.) 
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TIP-OFF,  THE  —  Universal.  —  Crooks  again  I 
Silent.     (Aug.) 

TOMMY  ATKINS— World  Wide.— English  made 
production  that  has  the  "Beau  Geste"  atmosphere. 
Silent.     {July.) 

TRAIL  OFTHE  HORSE  THIEVES, THE— FBO. 

— Easy-going  Western,  with  Tom  Tyler  just  lopin* 
along.  Tom  and  Frankie  Darro  together.  Silent. 
(.Way.) 

TRENT'S  LAST  CASE— Fox.— A  mystery  story, 
treated  like  a  farce.  And  ver>'  good,  too.  Sound. 
(,June.) 


Sue  Carol  goes  to  old  Mother 
Nature  for  her  Fall  color  scheme. 
Sue  is  wearing  a  fetching  street 
ensemble  of  light  brown  camel's 
hair  cloth.  The  lining,  of  yellow 
crepe,  is  contrasted  with  a  deeper 
yellow  in  the  vestee  of  the  finger 
tip  length  jacket.  The  hat  of 
light  brown  soleil  is  trimmed  in 
a  two  tone  brown  band.  Gloves, 
shoes  and  hose  are  soft  brown 


TRIAL  MARRIAGE— Columbia.— How  to  hold 
a  wife  overnight  in  seven  reels.  Racy  and  sophis- 
ticated.   Sound.    (,Ocl.) 

•  TRIAL  OF  MARY  DUGAN  —  M-G-M.  —  A 
distinct  achievement,  in  that  it  is  a  literal 
translation  of  one  of  the  best  recent  plays.  And  a 
triumphant  talkie  debut  for  Norma  Shearer.  All 
Talkie.     iJune.) 

TWIN  BEDS— First  National.— Frothy  bedroom 
farce  with  only  a  mild  kick.  Jack  Mulhall  and  Patsy 
Ruth  Miller  help.    All  Talkie.     (Ocl.) 

TWO  MEN  AND  A  MAID— Tiffany-Stahl.— Back 
to  the  Foreign  Legion,  mates,  with  William  Collier, 
Jr.  and  Alma  Bennett.    Pait  Talkie.     {Sept.) 

TWO  SISTERS— Rayart.— Twin  sister  stuff. 
Silent.     (Atcs.) 

TWO  WEEKS  OFF— First  National.— A  fluffy 
little  yarn  ot  seaside  vacation  love,  with  Jack  Mul- 
hall and  Dorothy  Mackaill.     Part  Talkie.     {Sepl.) 

UNHOLY  NIGHT,  THE— M-G-M.— Swell  mys- 
terj-  stori'.  artistically  directed  by  Lionel  Barrymore. 
Roland  Young  and  Dorothy  Sebastian  are  great.  All 
Talkie.     (.Ocl.) 

VAGABOND  CUB,  THE— FBO.— Mostly  just 
cowboy  stunts.    Silent.    {July.) 

VERY  IDEA,  THE— RKO.— Broad  farce  mth 
Frank  Craven  in  tlic  r6Ie  he  created  on  the  stage. 
All  Talkie.     {Oct.) 

•  VIRGINIAN,  THE— Paramount.  —  Good  I 
Owen  Wister's  novel  gone  vocal  and  presenting 
Gary  Cooper  in  his  first  full-dialogue  appearance. 
All  Talkie.     {Ocl.) 

VOICE  IN  THE  STORM,  THE— FBO.— Just  be- 
fore the  hanging,  mother.  The  old  one  about  the 
innocent  boy,  the  noose,  the  reprievel    Silent.   {May.) 

VOICE  OF  THE  CITY,  THE  — M-G-M.— Old 

?tuff.  written  and  directed  by  Willard  Mack  and 
acted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Mack.  All  Talkie. 
{June.) 

UNTAMED  JUSTICE— Biltraore  Productions.— 
Enough  animals — and  action — for  a  circus.  Not  bad. 
Silent.     {Aug.) 

WAGON  MASTER,  THE— Universal.- And  now 
the  Westerns  have  learned  to  talk!  Ken  Maynard 
.-hyly  reveals  an  excellent  voice.    .\11  Talkie.    {Ocl.) 

WHEEL  OF  LIFE,  THE— Paramount— The 
romance  of  a  handsome  officer  and  his  Colonel's  lady 
in  India.    .\l\  Talkie.     {Aug.) 

WHEN  DREAMS  COME  TRUE— Rayart.— This 
has  been  going  on  for  years.  Blue-grass  racing 
storv.  with  Helene  Costello  and  Rex  Lease.  Silent. 
(May.) 

WHERE  EAST  IS  EAST  —  M-G-M.  —  Another 
Chaney  bed-time  story,  with  a  touch  of  Kipling  and 
Poe.    Silent.     {June.) 

WHY  BRING  THAT  UP?— Paramount.— Study 
in  black  and  white  of  the  world's  most  famous  bru- 
nettes— Moran  and  Mack.    .All  Talikie.    {Ocl.) 

•  WILD  PARTY,  THE— Paramount.— Clara 
Bow's  first  talkie.  Clara  is  a  smooth  contralto. 
It's  a  collegiate  story — and  that's  what  they  want. 
All  Talkie.     {June.) 

WINGEDHORSEMAN.THE— Universal.— Hoot 

Gibson  gives  up  his  pony  and  takes  the  air,  with  Ruth 
Elder  his  flying  partner.    \'ague  plot.    Silent.   {May.) 

WOMAN    FROM    HELL,    THE— Fox.— Rather 

tame  drama  linked  to  a  wild  title.    Sound.     {Aug.) 

WOMAN  I  LOVE,  THE— FBO.— Mad  husband 
sets  out  to  murder  man  for  making  love  to  wife. 
Excited?    Neither  are  we.    Silent.     {May.) 

WOMAN  IN  THE  NIGHT,  A— World  Wide.— 
English  production  with  a  slow  and  sentimental 
story.    Silent.     {June.) 

•  WOMAN  TRAP  —  Paramount.  —  Another 
crime  yarn,  above  the  average,  with  Chester 
.Alibi  Morris,  Evelyn  Brent  and  Hal  Skelley  at  their 
superb  best.     All  Talkie.     {Ocl.) 

WONDER  OF  WOMEN— M-G-M.— Strong,  emo- 
tional drama  of  a  misunderstood  genius,  a  dutiful 
wife  and  the  "other  woman."  played  superlatively 
bv  Lewis  Stone,  Peggj'  Wood  and  Leila  Hyams.  Part 
Talkie.     {Ocl.) 

YOU  CAN'T  BUY  LOVE— Universal.— An  orgj- 
of  bad  gags.    Part  Talkie.   {July.) 
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William  Fox 
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WiLL  ROGERS 

as  "Pike"  Peters,  saw  everything  that  Paris 
had  to  show — and  that's  an  eyeful.  At  the 
Folies-Bergere  he  shouted  "Pike's  peek  or 
bust."  He  paixed  and  paixed  at  the  Cafe 
de  la  Paix.    Ooo-la-la-la! 

At  Notre  Dame,  he  spent  all  day  looking 

for  the  hunchback  and  thought  a  chapeau 

was  a  place  to  live.  He  was  gold-digged  from 

Montmartre  to  the  Latin  Quarter,  which  he 

■  thought  was  two  bits   in   Roman  money. 

America's  favorite  comedian  and  most 
natural  talking  picture  actor  is  a  riot  in  this 
hilarious  comedy  of  a  newly  rich  American 
family  who  tried  to  crash  Parisian  society. 

Go  to  Paris  via  this  all-talking  Fox  Movietone  of 

Homer  Croy's  novel,  dramatized  by  Owen  Davis. 

</iicaetl  by  iFRANK  BORZAGE 
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The  Most  Interesting 
Girl  in  the  l^orld 

She's  a  lovely  young  thing  of  eighteen, 
looking  forward  to  the  Hve  most  glorious 
years  of  her  life.  Wouldn't  it  be  wonderful 
if  she  started  now  to  keep  a  brief  story  ol 
her  life  in  those  years,  jotting  down  outstand- 
ing thoughts  and  events  in  a  charming  little 
book  under  lock  and  key— an  A-Line-A-Day. 
the  easy-to-keep  five-year  diary,  with  the 
tame  day  for  five  consecutive  years  on  each 
page!  Don't  you  think  so.  Miss  Eighteen? 

The  model  shown  (No.  149)  is  handsomely 
bound  in  Monaco  leather,  in  green,  tan  or  red. 
If  ith  black  laced  edges;  fitted  with  lock  and 
key  and  enclosed  in  a  lovely  gift  box.  Actual 
size  4*4  X  5?<  inches.  Price  §5.00. 

Others  in  cloth  or  leather,  $1.00  to  $25.00; 
with  locks,  $2.50  to  $15.00.  At  stationery  and 
department  stores,  gift  shops,  or  if  not  found 
locally,  direct  from  us,  sending  check  or 
money  order.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
Send  coupon  for  FREE  Booklet 
Without  obligation,  send  coupon  today  for 
new  free  12-page  booklet, "Eight  True  Stories 
from  A-Line-A-Days." 


Samuel  Ward  Mfg.  Co. 

57    Melcher  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Witliout  obligation  U>  m^.  send  a  eopT  of  your  new, 
free  booklet,  "  Eigtil  True  Stories  fiom  A-l.ine-A- 
Days"  to : 

Name 

Street         

Ci:v.-  _  -      State  -        - 


This  modern  Reducer 

at  a  sensible  price  / 


Tower  skill  and  craftsmanship  combine  to  create 

for  you  a  Console  Reducer  of  outstanding  beauty 

and    efficiency  —  and  at  a  new  low  price.  $59.50 

I  'Complete.  Fully  equipped.  Wide  and  Narrow  belt-^ 

I    Adjustable    stroke.    Variable    speed.    Compact 

i  (Portable.  Quiet  running. 

*  Denver  and  West  $64.50 

Important !     Write  for  interesting  booklet.  "  The 
Belter  Way  to  Health  and  Beauty." 

TOWER  MANUFACTURING  CORP. 
120  Brookline  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass, 
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"It  looks  sort  of  grand,  doesn't  it?"  asked 
Charlie.  "Yet  everything  in  it  is  cheap  enough. 
That  twelve-record  phonograph,  for  instance. 
Got  it  at  a  great  bargain  and  had  it  redone  to 
match  the  other  furniture." 

The  living  room  extends  two  stories  and  the 
second  floor  is  reached  by  an  inside  stairway 
that  pauses  at  a  balcony.  A  grand  place  for  a 
dramatic  entrance. 

CHARLIE'S  bedroom  is  quaintly  papered 
and  contains  some  iine  antiques,  including 
a  cherry  and  mahogany  chest  of  drawers  and 
a  four  poster  bed,  although  Charlie  sleeps  on 
the  porch  adjoining. 

The  pictures  on  the  walls  throughout  the 
house  show  a  nice  taste  for  prints.  There  are 
four  framed  photographs.  One  of  his  mother, 
one  of  Fred  Thomson  (whose  devoted  friend 
he  Avas)  and  one  each  of  Janet  Gaynor  and 
Virginia  Valli. 

His  entertaining  is  of  the  "drop  around 
sometime"  variety  and  the  most  frequent 
.-Iroppers-around  are  Dick  Arlen,  Jobyna 
Ralston  and  the  inimitable  Big  Boy  Williams. 
He  has  given  very  few  parties  but  hopes  to 
give  more  when  he  has  the  time. 

Not  so  Billy  Haines.  If  there  ever  was  an 
old-fashioned  haus  fraii  BiUy  Haines  is  it.    He 


has  four  servants,  all  colored,  two  of  whom, 
strangely  enough,  are  from  Charlotsville, 
Virginia,  near  his  home. 

They  are  Edna,  the  cook;  Gilmer,  the  butler; 
Richard,  the  valet  and  Lulu,  the  laundress. 

"And  Edna  is  the  best  cook  in  town,"  says 
Billy,  with  a  note  of  pride  in  his  voice. 

Would  you  suspect  from  what  you  know  of 
the  roistering  Mr.  Haines  that  his  house  is 
run  like  a  battleship? 

Well,  it  is.  Each  man  has  a  job  to  do  and 
does  it  precisely. 

The  silver  is  cleaned  once  a  week  on  a  given 
day. 

Once  every  other  week  the  windows  are 
washed.    Laundry  is  done  on  a  certain  day. 

Every  article  in  the  house  from  the  tin  tray 
on  the  antique  chest  of  drawers  to  the  gor- 
geous German  lamp  (there  are  only  two  in 
existence,  by  the  way — Pola  Negri  has  the 
other)  has  a  certain  place  and  must  be  kept 
in  it. 

THE  house  runs  on  schedule.  Billy  leaves 
an  order  for  breakfast  at  a  certain  hour  be- 
fore he  retires  at  night.  He  does  not  lunch  at 
home. 

Dinner  is  served  promptly  at  seven  and  two 
servants  wait  on  the  table,  in  tails,  if  you 


This  bit  of  Old  Virginny  is  where  Billy  Haines  pillows  his  tired  head. 

Mahogany    four-poster,    quaint    counterpane,  patchwork    quilt, 

ruffled  curtains,  all  speak  to  Billy  of  his  Southern  boyhood 
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Only  29- 

Gray  Hair 

Makes  Her  Look  40 


Now  Comb  Away  Gray 
This  Easy  Way 

GRAY  Hair  is  a  tragedy  no  one  need  endure. 
Simply  comb  Kolor-Bak  through  your  hair  and 
watch  the  gray  vanish.  Kolor-Bnk  is  the  clean, 
colorless,  scientific  liquid  so  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  women  and  men  have  already  used.  Gently 
and  easily  imparts  the  color,  leaving  the  beautiful 
sheen  of  your  hair  unchanged.  As  easy  to  use  as 
combing  your  hair.  Don't  risk  messy,  greasy  pre- 
parations. The  one  bottle  of  Kolor-Bak  does  for 
blonde,  auburn,  brown,  black. 

Accept  This  Test  Offer 

Get  Kolor-Bak  from  any  drug  or  department  store 
today.  Use  it  all.  H  it  doesn't  make  you  look  ten 
years  younger,  your  money  will  be  refunded  any 
time  you  say. 

KolorBak 

Imparts  Color  to  Gray  Hair 


BUNIONS 


Peioiyae,  the  marvelous  new  solvent,  i<  a  boon  to  those  whose 
bunions  cause  constant  foot  trouble  and  an  ugly  bulje  to  the 
shoes.  It  slops  the  torturing  pain  of  the  most  sensitive  bunion 
almost  mslantly,  and  reduces  the  enlarged,  disfigurina  growth 
like  magic.  Thousands  report  they  now  wear  new  shoes  with 
case  and  comfort.   Its  action  is  amazing.   Prove  it  at  my  nsk. 

Try  It  On  Your  Bunion 

Just  write  and  say,  "I  want  to  try  Pedodyne",  90  we  can  at- 
lange  (oryouto  provethequick,  sure  amazing  results.  Address — 

KAY  LABORATORIES*  Dept.  210-A 
180  North  Wacker  Drive  ChicaKO,  III. 


PHOTOS 
ENLARGED 


m 


size  16x20  Inches 

Same  price  for  full 
length  or  bust  form, 
groups.  landscapes 
pet  aoimals,  etc.,  01 
enlarBeii'^ntaof  any 

part   of    eroiiD  pi>r-  

tare.  Safe  return  of  yonr  own 
orieiual    photo    enarantced, 

SEND   NO   MONEY 

JuBtmail  photo  or  snapshotlany 
size)andu-itbin  awerk  you  will 
receive  your  beaolifnl  life-liko 
enlareemi'ntaiz«!Cjx20in.in]ar- 
anteed  fadt-'less.  Pay  pos finan 
98i;  plus  piy3tai.:e  or  semi  $1.00 
with  order  and  we  pay  poitatre. 

Special  Free  Offer  ^„|,'^ 

colarffementwe  will  eend  Freb 
S  baDd-tinted  miniature  repro- 
dactioD  of  photo  sent.  Take  ad- 
vantagre  now  of  this  amazins 
oSer—SODd  your  photo   today. 

UNITED  PORTRAIT  COMPANY 

t6S2  Ogden  Ave.  Dept.  P- 139  Chicago,  III. 


please,  whether  there  is  only  Billy  or  sixteen 
guests. 

The  Haines  boy  entertains  splendidly,  like 
the  fine  old  Virginia  fox  hunter  he  is.  His 
table  seats  sixteen  and  sixty  can  be  accommo- 
dated at  a  buffet  supper. 

Extra  help  is  brought  in  when  there  arc  big 
parties. 

He  usually  leaves  the  menu  up  to  the  cook, 
although  he  has  favorite  dishes. 

Rich  soups,  soft  shelled  crabs,  filet  of  sole 
with  almonds,  crown  roasts  of  lamb  with 
potato  balls,  filet  mignons,  lemon  pie  ami 
cherry  ice  are  among  the  favorites.  All  the 
pastries  and  desserts  are  made  by  Edna. 

Billy  doesn't  like  cabbage.  Theservantsdo. 
On  days  when  he  is  tobeaway  they  are  allowed 
to  have  it. 

i'\nd  there  is  never  a  banana  allowed  on  the 
premises.  "They  smell  up  the  ice  box,"  says 
Billy. 

Billy  knows  how  to  make  up  a  bed  and  he 
expects  his  servants  to  perform  the  rite  in  the 
old  style  manner. 

It  must  be  severely  tailored. 

A  PPARENTLY  the  servants  like  this  pre- 
■'  Vision  for  he's  had  them  all  over  a  year. 
Take  a  lesson,  young  matron.  I'll  wager  you 
don't  keep  yours  that  long  and  I'll  also  wager 
your  house  is  not  run  in  the  orderly  fashion 
that  Billy's  is. 

The  home  is  too  gorgeous  to  describe.  I'll, 
leave  that  to  one  of  the  title  writers  looking 
for  a  job. 

From  the  outside  it  is  just  a  plain  Italian 
house  on  Stanley  ."Avenue,  without  much  of  a 
lawn.  But  the  interior — well,  my  dear,  you 
should  see  it! 

It's  like  a  museum,  only  you  don't  stumble 
over  the  skeletons  of  dinosaurs.  There  are 
eleven  rooms  and  they  are  all  dotted  with 
priceless  ohjiis  d'arl  and  antiques. 

There  is  a  real  Sir  Peter  Lely  painting  in  the 
drawing  room  (which  has  gold  drapes  and 
Empire  green  walls),  a  priceless  Venetian 
commode,  perhaps  the  most  valuable  piece  in 
the  house,  a  crystal  chandelier  and  an  old,  old 
harp. 

Five  steps  lead  from  the  drawing  room  into 
the  dining  room,  where  the  long  table  and 
chairs  are  antique. 

In  the  living  room  there  is  an  Empire  fire- 
place with  griflins  and  shells  getting  chummy 
with  each  other,  designed  by  Billy  himself. 
All  the  bric-a-brac  is  of  the  finest. 

The  upstairs  sitting  room  gives  into  the 
three  bedrooms.  Billy's  is  a  study  in  early 
American  art,  with  its  quaint  wall  paper,  its 
old  four  poster  bed,  the  mahogany  secretary, 
the  Chippendale  table  and  a  marvelous  col- 
lection of  P.  F.  Cooper  miniatures. 

In  this  palace  one  of  the  most  frequent  visi- 
tors is  Polly  Moran. 

I've  got  a  picture  of  Polly  picking  up  a 
cigarette  box  and  putting  it  back  where  she 
found  it. 

If  you  think  she  would,  you  don't  know 
Skrijf  Nell. 

■pACH  house  expresses  the  personality  of  the 
-'-'owner.  That's  why  the  boys  choose  homes 
rather  than  apartments  which,  after  all,  look 
pretty  much  alike. 

The  long,  white  cement  wall  on  Mound 
Street  in  Los  Angeles  shuts  out  the  view  of 
the  home  of  Ronald  Colman,  Esq. 

You  must  add  the  esquire,  after  you've 
seen  the  house. 

It  has  alwaj's  been  surrounded  with  mystery. 
Colman,  himself,  is  as  elusive  as  a  cake  of  soap 
in  a  bath  tub. 

The  walls  keep  out  the  curious.  It  is  only 
after  you're  once  inside  that  you  realize  the 
charm  of  the  place. 

It  is  approached  by  a  row  of  steps  that  lead 
down  into  the  patio,  a  rambling,  winding  little 
patio  connecting  the  house  with  a  separate 
establishment  in  which  Charlie  Lane  lives. 

Lane,  a  man  of  sixty-five  or  so,  first  played 
with  Ronald  in  "The  Dark  Angel"  and  again 
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Merna  Kennedy, 

featured  in  Vniversal'a 
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Beauty  Secrets  of 
FAMOUS  STARS 

REVEALED 

for  your  personal  use 

The  scintillating  beauty  of  movie  and 
stage  stars  has  long  been  the  envy  of 
countless  women.  "What  can  their 
beauty  secrets  be '?"  these  women  ask. 
Now  it  can  be  told!  Attention,  you 
who  would  be  lovelier,  more  vivacious-Stein'3 
is  the  magic  name... Stein's  Beauty  Prep- 
arations, the  closely  guarded  precious  secret. 
Thcsewonderful  beautifiers  arenowavailable 
for  your  personal  use.  Five  wonder  workers. 
Stein's  Cold  Cream,  Face  Powder,  Liquid 
Powder,  Lip  Stick  and  Eyebrow  Pencil  will 
remove  all  chance  from  your  make-up,  and 
wake  up  the  latent  beauty  now  hidden  by  in- 
ferior cosnjetics.  On  sale  today  at  your  favorite 
Toilet  Goods  Counter.  Buy  it,  try  it,  then 
reach  for  your  mirror  for  a  new  thrill. 

Unquestioned  Purity  for  Over  Haifa  Centttry 

BEAUTY    PREPARATIONS 
&    THEATRICAL    MAKE-UP 

COLD  CREAM  *  FACE  POWDER  *  LIQUID  POWDER 
LIP  STICK  •  EYEBROW  PENCIL 

Secrets  Revealed  in  Free  Booklet. 
Peek  into  the  very  dressing  rooms  of  fa- 
mous Broadway  beauties  and  Hollywood 
stars.  Send  for  your  free  copy  of  "From 
Behind  Guarded  Stage  Doors",  todav. 


lease   send 


Slein  Cosmetic  Co.,  Dept.  P. 
51  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City, 
my   free   booklet    "From    Behind 


Guarded  Slage  Doi^rs,"  to 

N  ame _ „ 

City _ _ Stale 

A  Unit  of  Stein  Cosmetics  Company,  Inc. 
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eyes  Ton 

Those  eyes  on  the  screen  that  you 
so  enviously  admire  owe  much  of 
their  beauty  to  Murine.  Stars  long 
ago  discovered  that  it  not  only 
keeps  eyes  clear  and  sparkling  but 
makes  them  look  much  larger ! 

The  formula  of  a  veteran  eye 
specialist.  Murine  contains  no 
belladonna  or  other  harmful  in- 
gredients. Millions  use  it  daily  to 
beautify  their  eyes  and  to  relieve 
irritation  and  strain.  60c  at  drug 
and  department   stores.  Try   it! 

l.'l»  TTir  '^'k  at  any  beauty  parlor 


fli 


or  barber  shop  for  a  free 
application    of    Murine. 

ip-oR  Your 


Crooked  Heels 

look  slovenly — ruin 
shoes — thicken  ankles 

Millions  have  this  trouble.  Their  shoes 
spread,  lose  their  shape.  Heels  wear 
down  on  one  side.  It  is  the  way  you 
walk — with  the  weight  of  your  body  off 
balance — that  does  this.  Result  is 
thickened  ankles. 

Wear  Dr.  Scholl's  Walk-Strate  Heel 
Pads  in  your  shoes  and  you  will  correct 
these  faults.  They  equalize  the  body's 
weight;  remove  strain  on  the  ankles; 
preserve  shape  of  your  shoes;  make  you 
walk  gracefully,  comfortably;  save  re- 
pairs. Sizes  for  men  and  women.  At  all 
shoe,  dept.  and  drug  stores — 35c  pair. 

D^ScholI's 

Valk-StraleHeelPads 


in  "Barbara  Worth."  After  this  picture 
they  took  up  residence  together  and  when 
Ronnie  moved  into  this  gorgeous  new  home 
Charhe  moved  with  him  into  a  smaller  house 
on  the  property. 

The  entire  house  is  just  the  sort  an  EngUsh 
gentleman  would  have.  The  living  room  com- 
bines drawing  room  and  library  as  well,  for 
one  wall  is  given  over  to  indented  book- 
shelves. 

These  are  cut  into  the  wall  so  that  the  books 
are  flush  with  it.  And  what  an  amazing 
library ! 

Every  play  ever  written,  I  believe. 

A  complete  set  of  Cabell,  and  much  pnil- 
osophical  literature.  There  are  about  2,000 
volumes  in  all. 

His  paintings  are  also  excellent,  shomng  a 
preference  for  landscapes  and  portraits. 

Another  outside  patio  leads  to  the  tennis 
court  which  is  also  walled  from  view.  Tennis 
is  his  greatest  diversion. 

T  TNLIKE  Billy  Haines,  Ronald  seldom  en- 
'-^terlains  more  than  si.x  or  eight  people  at  a 
time.  But,  rumor  to  the  contrary,  he  enter- 
tains often,  sometimes  three  or  four  evenings  a 
week. 

The  meals  are  faultlessly  served  by  two 
Hawaiian  boys  who,  with  the  addition  of 
Tommy  (as  English  as  a  fall  "h"),  who  is  his 
valet  and  secretary,  constitute  the  Haines 
household. 

The  dining  room  looks  like  an  old  English 
Inn. 

There  is  a  long  dining  table,  heavy  chairs 
and  a  big  side  board  which  displays  price- 
less Wedgwood,  \Wllow  and  Staffordshire 
china. 

English  prints,  showing  bright  young  men 
in  red  coats,  decorate  the  walls. 

The  entire  house  has  an  air  of  ease  and  com- 
fort without  ostentation.  Ronald  is,  in  reality, 
a  most  informal  person. 

His  friends  are  allowed  to  "drop  in"  on 
him,  even  when  he  does  not  entertain  with 
dinner. 

Clive  Brook  and  his  wife.  Bill  Powell, 
Ramon  Novarro,  Dick  Barthclmess  and  his 
wife,  Ruth  Chatterton  and  Ralph  Forbes — 
tliese  arc  his  most  intimate  friends. 

The  business  details  of  the  management  of 
the  place  are  left  to  Tommy,  who  supen'ises 
everything. 

The  social  hub  of  Ramon  Xovarro's  life  is 
his  little  theater,  the  Novarro  Theater  Intime. 
His  house  remains  sacred  to  his  family,  large 
and  Mexican,  and  no  more  than  five  .'Ameri- 
cans have  ever  seen  the  real  home  behind  the 
white  walls  of  his  residence  in  the  West 
.\dams  district,  miles  from  Hollywood.  The 
house  itself  is  white  frame  with  green  shutters 
and  a  brick  wall  with  iron  gates. 

/~\NE  wing  has  been  devoted  to  the  theater 
^^ which  is  Ramon's  pride  and  joy.  Here  he 
gives  little  playlets — all  in  Spanish — for  Mexi- 
can audiences. 

The  place  only  seats  sixty  and  his  family 
take  up  the  first  two  rows. 

Unlike  the  free  and  easy  manner  that  many 
people  employ  with  their  servants,  Ramon  is 
entirely  the  master,  they  entirely  the  serving 
men. 

It  was  late  summer  when  I  had  tea  with 
him  and  the  man  who  served  wore  a  starched 
striped  coat. 

The  table  was  placed  on  the  stage  of  the 
theater,  neatly  laid  with  an  old  Spanish  cloth 
and  bright  china. 

It  was  the  sort  of  tea  one  reads  about  in 
smart  novels,  with  tiny  finger  sandwiches,  cut 
in  hearts  and  shamrocks,  and  luscious  little 
petit  fours. 

His  butler  was  the  most  perfect  I've  ever 
seen. 

There  is  something  old  world  about  the 
place,  something  infinitely  fine  and  peaceful, 
Uke  Ramon  himself. 

The  theater  is  Ramon's  chief  diversion. 
Its   lighting   equipment    would    make    Ro.xy 


and  Sid  Grauman  run  to  the  nearest  cyanide 

vender. 

The  orchestra  pit  is  deep  sunken  and  en- 
tirely concealed  from  view  and  the  Ughts  are 
all  managed  from  back  stage,  save  for  one 
spot  at  the  back  of  the  theater  itself. 

The  back  of  the  stage  opens  into  a  tiny 
garden,  which  Ramon  had  planted  to  be  used 
in  his  stage  effects. 

As  I  drew  up  in  front  of  an  old-fashioned 
white  frame  house  on  Franklin  Avenue  one 
morning,  I  knew  by  its  very  look  that  it  be- 
longed to  Gary  Cooper. 

Inside  the  rooms  are  spacious  and  informal. 
It  looks  like  a  very  comfortable,  modern  ranch 
house  should  look  (and  probably  doesn't). 

Gary's  mother,  Mrs.  Charles  Cooper,  lives 
with  him. 

His  father,  the  Judge,  was,  at  the  moment, 
in  Montana  converting  their  property  into  a 
dude  ranch. 

pVERYTHING  in  the  place  breathes  com- 
-'— 'fort.  The  pillows  are  not  the  kind  you  look 
at  and  murmur  "how  pretty"  from  a  respectful 
distance. 

They're  to  put  your  head  on  and  even  to 
throw. 

The  big  chairs  show  that  they've  been  sat  in 
on  long  pleasant  evenings  before  the  fire. 

The  living  room  boasts  a  large  fire  place, 
numbers  of  books  on  either  side,  in  old  fash- 
ioned book  cases,  and  an  upright  piano  strewn 
with  music. 

The  table  was  cluttered  mth  newspapers, 
magazines  and  a  loom  where  Mrs.  Cooper 
was  weaving  a  rug  for  Gary's  bedroom. 

Upstairs  there  is  a  sitting  room  which  opens 
into  the  four  bedrooms.  Gary's  room  has  an 
old-fashioned  four  poster  and  a  large  marble 
topped  dresser. 

There  are  in  evidence,  everywhere,  old 
Indian  relics — the  beaded  belt  Gary  wore 
when  he  was  in  school,  the  Indian  suit  he 
made  himself,  several  love  tokens  from  Indian 
friends,  and  a  war  bonnet. 

By  his  bed  is  a  httle  rag  rug  sent  to  him  by  a 
fan  in  Kentucky. 

The  Southern  belle  was  not  so  bold  as  to 
mail  the  gift  direct  to  Gary. 

She  dispatched  it,  with  a  note,  to  his  mother, 
and,  since  then,  has  carried  on  a  correspondence 
with  her. 

There  are  old  pewter  mugs  (brought  by 
his  father  from  England)  and  a  very  fine  old 
drinking  horn. 

Downstairs,  the  big  kitchen  smelt  of  baking 
ham,  a  gift  from  Andy  Lawlor's  mother  who 
had  it  shipped  from  Virginia. 

A^RS.  COOPER  has  entire  charge  of  the 
■^ ''■'■bouse,  with  a  cleaning  woman  to  help  and 
two  women  in  when  there  is  entertaining  to  be 
done. 

The  parties,  however,  are  always  informal. 
Old  friends  from  Montana  drop  in — boys  and 
girls  they  used  to  know. 

I  kept  wondering  how  Lupe  Velez  fits  into 
this  scheme  of  things. 

When  the  Judge  comes  out  he  and  Mrs. 
Cooper  will  take  a  home  or  an  apartment  to 
themselves. 

I  wonder  if  Gary  will  build  another  place 
for  Lupe. 

Jimmy  Hall  used  to  be  one  of  the  prize 
bachelors,  with  a  charming  place  in  Holly- 
wood, but  the  house  was  made  ready  for 
Merna  Kennedy,  not  long  ago,  who  will  be 
answering  to  Mrs.  Hall  by  the  time  you  read 
this. 

Grant  Withers  has  just  bought  a  new  house, 
which  is  managed  by  his  mother.  The  place, 
in  Brentwood,  is  large  and  Spanish  and  costly 
and  Grant  had  to  go  to  Jack  Warner  to  get 
the  money  to  buy  it. 

Hugh  Trevor  owns  a  mansion  and  entertains 
la'vishly. 

So  you  see  that  the  bachelor  apartment  is  as 
extinct  as  last  year's  ingenue.  HoUyTiV^ood, 
according  to  Will  Hays  and  the  latest  vital 
statistics,  is  a  city  of  homes. 
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Soon  these 
other  outstanding  Pothe 
hits  will  be  shown  at  your 
favorite  theatre  —  watch 
for  them ! 


INA  CLAIRE 

in 
THE  AWFUL  TRUTH 

Broadway's  favorite  stage  star 
makes  tier  talking  picture  debut  in 
her  own   greatest  stage  successi 

Directed  by  MARSHALL  NEILAN 
MAURICE  REVNES  PRODUaiON 


BIG   NEWS 

with 

ROBERT  ARMSTRONG   and 

CAROL   LOMBARD 

The  most  gripping  murder  story 
ever  told  in  talking  pictures!  See 
from  ttie  Inside  how  the  case  is 
handled  by  the  newspapers  and 
the  policel 

Directed    by  GREGORY   LaCAVA 
RALPH  BLOCK  PRODUCTION 


THE  SOPHOMORE 

with 

EDDIE  QUILLAN 

SALLY  ONEIL  — JEANEnE  LOFF 

A  comedy  of  college  youth  which 
is  breaking  all  records  for  sus- 
tained laughterl  Guaranteed  to 
drive  away  the  blackest  gloomsl 

Directed  by  LEO  McCAREY 

WILLIAM  COUNSELMAN 

PRODUCTION 


LUCKY  IN  LOVE 

with 

MORTON   DOWNEY   and 

BETTY  LAWFORD 

A  love  tale  of  the  Emerald  Isle 
that  just  keeps  you  laughing 
through  your  tears  from  start  to 
finishi 

Directed  by  KENNCTH   WEBB 
ROBERT  T.  KANE  PRODUaiON 


Ik 
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PAT  H  E'  ^^ 

presents  is^^. 


c/^ 


nn 


Swarding 


IN 


PARIS  BOUND 

From  the  Stage  Play  by  Philip  Barry 


jj&.lEISll'lIMl»  is  the 
story  of  an  idyllic  marriage,  threatened  by  ugly  suspicion,  saved 
by  the  sensible  realization  that  the  sure  road  to  happiness  seldom 
leads  through  the  divorce  courts. 

It  is  sophisticated,  grown-up  drama,-  original  in  its  viewpoint  on 
an  age-old  problem;  penetrating,  sympathetic,  human. 

Add  to  its  unusual  plot  and  skillful  development  of  an  absorb- 
ing theme  the  fact  that  PARIS  BOUND  brings  to  the  screen  for  the 
first  time  the  glorious  voice  and  brilliant  stage  presence  of  Ann 
Harding  —  and  you  have  one  picture  that  you  simply  wouldn't 
want  to  miss. 

PARIS  BOUND  will  be  shown  at  your  favorite  local  theatre 
soon.  Watch  for  the  announcement,  then  make  your  plans  to  see  it! 

Directed   by   EDWARD   H.   GRIFFITH  A  MAURICE   REVNES  PRODUCTION 

AN  ALL  TALKING 

Pathe  ®  Picture 


When  rou  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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Xan^Freckles 

Can  Be  Secretly  Removed! 

YOU  can  remove  that  coat  of  tan, 
those  annoying,  embarrassing 
freckles,  secretly  and  quickly  in  the 
privacy  of  your  own  home.  Your 
friends    will    wonder    how    you    did    it. 

BLEACHES 

To  a  Natural  Loveliness!  Enthusiastic 
daily  letters  from  users  say  there  is 
no  bleach  like  it,  no  other  that 
smooths,  softens,  and  so  efficiently 
whitens.  Stillman's  Freckle  Cream 
bleaches  your  skin  while  you  sleep. 
The  first  jar  proves  its  magic  worth. 
At  alt  druggists. 


Stillman*s 


Freckle  Cream 

Removes  T  Whitens 
Freckles  1  TheSKin 


4 


STILLMAN  CO. 
32  Rosemary  Lane 
Aurora,  Illinois 
Please  send  me  Free  book- 
let   "Beauty"    for    Everyone. 


I 
I 
I 


;ilv State .      ■ 


$1900  CASH  PRIZES 

AWARDED  PAE31ER 

STUDEXTS 

In  the  recent  "Photoplay  Magazine  "Lucky  Amateur 
Detective"  contest,  Mrs.  M.  M,  H.  of  Barre,  Vt.,  a 
Palmer  trained  student,  won  first  prize  of  $1000. 
In  tlie  same  contest  three  other  Palmer  students  won 
prizes  of  $150,00,  $100.00  and  $50.00,  respectively. 
Thus  4.  out  of  1 9  possible  prize  winners  had  received 
their  training  through  the  Palmer  Institute  of  Author- 
ship— a  showing  that  speaks  for  itself. 
In  the  Cecil  DeMllle'Ttj/^t/V"  contest,  Palmer  students 
won  both  2nd  and  3rd  prizes,  amounting  to  $600.00 
in  cash. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  testimonials  which 
we  receive  constantly  from  successful  students.  Under 
Palmer  Training  you  can  learn  the  professional  touch 
in  writing — either  photoplays  or  short  stories.  Why 
not  make  that  talent  of  yours  pay  you  di\idends  as  it 
has  countless  others ! 


PALMER    INSTITUTE    OF    AUTHORSHIP 
Dept.  12-Y,Palmer  Building,  Hollywood.  Calif. 

I  am  interested  in:  D  Photoplay  Writing  D  Short  Story 

Writing  O  English  and  Self-Expression 

□  Writers'  Criticism  Service 

Name 


Address 

-■/  /  correspcndence  strictly 


nfi<l,-r,ti.,l.     No  u^hsm.in  xvill  call. 


The  Birth  of  the  Theme  Song 

[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  66  ] 


With  the  selling  of  composers  down  the 
river  other  questions  came  up.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  have  a  song,  but  what  to  do  with  it  once 
it  is  being  sung.  What  about  the  fans  who 
would  want  to  try  it  over  on  their  pianos? 

R.VDIO!  If  pohticians  and  toothpaste 
mixers  found  it  worth  while  broadcasting 
their  stuff,  why  not  have  the  made-to-order 
songs  flung  far  and  wide — by  getting  into  the 
broadcasting  business? 

So,  among  others,  Warners  acquire  Wit- 
mark's  and  Paramount  get  half  of  the  Colum- 
bia Broadcasting  System— and  the  movement 
is  only  beginning. 

Naturally,  coiilrdcmps  arises.  Music  pub- 
lishers have  quaint  attachments  to  bearded 
old  ditties.  "My  Rosary."  "Silver  Threads 
Among  the  Gold."  "When  You  Come  to  the 
End  of  a  Perfect  Day."  .  .  .  They  love 
these  veterans  because  they  are  the  backbone 
of  their  business.    But  the  new  masters  have 


new  notions.  "Scrap  everything  composed 
before  last  Wednesday!" 

Which  seems  to  have  brought  us  to  tlie 
point  we  have  been  trying  to  reach.  The 
fatherly  interest  which  is  growing  in  the  breasts 
of  the  gentlemen  in  charge  of  the  canned  music 
factories. 

"If  these  are  go-getter  songs,  we'll  get  them." 

And  they  have. 

NOW  no  talking  machine  company  dreams 
of  issuing  a  monthly  list  without  its  section 
devoted  to  the  songs  made  by  and  for  the 
jMovies.  Coming  eastward,  after  finishing  a 
picture,  actors  take  time  to  visit  the  laborato- 
ries. There  experts  run  them  up  against  a 
familiar  looking  mike  and  bid  them  yodel.  The 
stars  are  beginning  to  twinkle  orthophonically. 
What  next? 

So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  just  this:  With- 
out malice  aforethought,  we  propose  to  sur- 
vey this  output. 


Here  Are  a  Few  of  the  Records  Available 
from  Recent  and  Current  Hits 


THE  BROADWAY  MELODY 

EVANGELINE 

The                  Ben  Selvin  and 

Columbia 

Evangeline     Andy  Senella 

Columbia 

Broadway        Orchestra 

1738-D 

1846-D 

Melody           Charles  King 

Victor 
21964 

Paul  Oliver 

Victor 
22011 

Harold  Lambert 

Brunswick 

The  Wedding  Harold  Lambert 

Brunswick 

4369 

of  the 

4380 

From  this  we  will  pass  on,  w 

thout  further 

Painted  DoU  ^^^  Reisman 

Columbia 
1780-D 

ado, to: 

Charles  King 

Victor 

INNOCENTS  OF  PARIS 

21964 

Louise             Dick  Robertson 

Brunswick 

Should  be  familiar  bv  this  time.     The  ad- 

4387 

vantage  here  is  that  you  get  both  for  the  price 

Maurice 

Victor 

of  one  from  Victor. 

Chevalier 

21918 

mniTDTTV 

Paul  Whiteman 

Columbia 

Coquette  Paul  Oliver 


Victor 
21898 


Pete  Woolery  Columbia 

1805-D 

Could  never  make  out  exactly  what  this 
had  to  do  with  the  show  but  it  goes  over  well 
and  the  records  are  about  equal. 


CHRISTINA 
The  Columbians 


Christina         The  Columbians     Columbia 

1817-D 

Lewis  James  Victor 

21962 

"Make  my  dreams  come  true,  Darling  I  love 
you"  type  of  innocuous  waltz,  ^\"hen  waltzes 
are  used  for  this  purpose  they  must  be  pretty 
good  ones.  Christina  has  a  long  way  to  go, 
poor  girl. 


1819-D 
Felt  as  if  we  were  handling  stolen  goods 
when  we  played  with  these,    \\here  have  we 
heard  something  like  it  before? 

IS  EVERYBODY  HAPPY? 

I'm  the 

Medicine  Man 

for  the  Blues       Ted  Lewis  and     Columbia 

Wouldn't  It        His  Band  1882-D 

Be  Wonderful 

Typical  Ted  Lewis  moaning  and  well  re- 
corded. 

ON  WITH  THE  SHOW 


Am  I  Blue?    Ethel  Waters 


My  Song  of 
the  Nile 


DRAG 

Melody  Three 


A  waltz  again. 
Both  well  played. 


Victor 
22028 

Columbia 
1817-D 

One  up  on  the  last,  however. 


The  Columbians 


Columbia 
1837-D 

Sbilkret  and  Victor 

Orchestra  22004 

Birmingham   Waters  Columbia 

Bertha  1837-D 

Blues  stuff.  The  Ethel  Waters,  original 
screen  artist,  one  are  the  best  if  only  for  that 
reason — and  you  get  them  both  on  one 
Coliunbia. 


THE  DESERT  SONG 

One  Alone      Richard  Crooks       Victor 

1370 

Don  Voorhees  Columbia 

1824-D 

Lasted  almost  a  lifetime  on  Broadway  and 
probably  deserved  it.    Crooks  does  it  to  per- 
fection. 
cry  adveitisement  in  PHOTOPL.\Y  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 


Pagan  Love 
Song 


THE  PAGAN 

James  Melton 


Columbia 
1853-D 

Harold  Lambert     Brunswick 
4369 

Franklyn  Baur        Victor 
21992 

Nothing  very  pagan  about  this  boy.  The 
usual  waltz  with  the  usual  limitations.  Plenty 
of  sentiment  but  nothing  like  a  cave-man  here. 
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^37 


Billy  Haines  continues  to  be  one 

of    Hollywood's    most    persistent 

young  bachelors 


Slipping  the  Mar- 
riage Noose 


[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  3t  ] 

Barbara  La  Marr;  then  Gloria  Swanson,  Pola 
Nesri,  Marilyn  Miller,  Ruth  Elder.  Important 
girls,  those. 

Right  now  Ben  is  engaged  to  Bebe  Daniels. 
But  is  Ben  married  to  anyone?  No,  children, 
Ben  is  not  married. 

Not  that  you  can  blame  all  this  anti- 
matrimony  on  the  men. 

Take  Bessie  Love,  whose  name  says  more 
than  she  does.  Bessie's  always  the  life  of  the 
party,  the  best  sport  in  the  crowd,  the  cutest 
thing  ever. 

But  Bessie  a  bride? 

Net  yet. 

THEN  Clara  Bow  and  Alice  White.  How 
those  girls  will  love  me  for  putting  their 
names  together! 

But  they  are  alike  in  more  ways  than  one. 

Both  jazzy. 

Both  ambitious. 

Both  full  of  S.  A.  and  What  It  Takes. 

Clara  certainly  acts,  off  screen,  as  though  she 
wants  to  get  married.  I  honestly  believe  she 
does,  for  she's  been  a  lonely  little  kid  most  of 
her  life. 

But  despite  her  engagements  to  Gilbert 
Roland,  Bob  Savage,  Victor  Fleming,  Gary 
Cooper  and  now  Harry  Richman,  she  is  still 
Miss  Bow. 

The  White  infant  with  the  red  hair  loves 
'em  and  leaves  'em.  She's  been  right  next  to 
the  altar  with  several  lads — Dick  Grace,  the 
aviator,  Donald  Keith  and  more — but  she 
ne\'er  lets  herself  get  quite  inside  the  marriage 
circle. 

Anita  Page  plays  safe  by  going  everywhere 
with  her  Papa.  A  boy  just  can't  make  any 
headway  with  a  girl  who  goes  everywhere  with 
her  Papa. 

AS  for  Garbo,  it  is  now  appaient  to  everyone 
that  she  loved  Mauritz  Stiller,  the  director 
who  first  discovered  her  and  who  recently  died 
in  Sweden. 

She  seems  to  have  had  a  sort  of  amused 
affection  for  Jack  Gilbert. 

But  for  myself  I  expect  Garbo  to  marry 
about  the  time  rose  bushes  start  blooming 
around  the  North  Pole. 

The  real  low-dowm  on  all  this  seems  to  be 
that  these  famous  folks  just  don't  care  to  get 
married. 

And  when  you  stop  to  consider  it  coldly 
you  can't  blame  them. 


RED 
HANDS 

Make  them 

^vhite  and  soft 

with 

MENTHOLATUM 


TRIALTUBE.  Send  your  name 
and  address  with  4  cents  for  m 
trial  tube.  Dejit.  K-1,  Mentho- 
latum  Co.,  Wichita,  Kansas. 


MENTHOLATUM 


Beautiful,  Alluring  Hair 
in  12  seconds 

Clever  girls  have  discovered  an  amazing 
secret!  They  know  that  to  be  beautiful  a 
woman  must  have  beautiful  hair,  soft,  en- 
chantingly  lustrous,  gleaming  with  glorious 
health.  Now  in  12  seconds  they  give  their 
hair  this  beaut}'. 

This  amazing  liquid — not  greasy — not 
sticky — without  an  offensive  odor — contains 
vegetable  ingredients  most  beneficial  to  the 
hair.  It  gives  each  strand  a  lovely  sheen, 
makes  it  gleam  with  life.  It  helps  to  keep 
the  hair  perfectly  coiffed  all  day.  It  keeps 
the  hair  healthy  and  glorifies  its  natural 
beauty.  Let  Hair  Groom — liquid  or  paste — 
bring  new  beauty  to  your  hair.  It  will  de- 
light you.  Get  a  bottle  from  any  druggist. 
Nothing  better  for  setting  a  marcel,  a  finger- 
wave  or  a  permanent. 


YOU  CAN, 

BE  BEAUTIFUL/ 

I  do  two  things.  I  correct  every  defect.  I 

develop  hidden  beaut;/.   My  atartling  reaulta 

■with  more  than  100,000  ■women  provo  that. 

anv  one  can  be  given  beauty.  No  matter  how 

hopelesfl,  write  me.  My  way  of  making  women 

over  completely  13  amazingly  different.  Thou- 

eands  write  me  that  reaulta  are  almost  beyond 

bulief.  Yet  every  Lucillo  Young  beauty  aid  ia  scientific — known 

to  act  for  allalikc.  That  ia  why  I  can  Q^iarantce  your  absolute 

eatigfaction.  Not  a  penny  to  pay  unless  I  give  reaulta  you 

say  aro  marvelous. 


BE  RID  OF 
Pimples,  Freckles 
Blackheads.  Whiteheads 
Coarse  Porea 
Wrinkles 
Muddy  Skin 
SalJDwness 
TKinness 
Fal 


AMAZINGLY  QUICK 

No  long  waiting.  In  a/cu?  daus  cleap 
your    skin.    End    pimples,    freckles, 
blackheads,  whiteheads,  muddy  skin, 
oily  skin,  dry  akin,  liver  Bpota.  rough* 
nc33,      redness,     sallow     appearance. 
Banish  wrinkUa,  Reduce  fatlegH,  arms, 
ankles,    your    whole    body.    Or    build 
scrawny  figure  to   beauty.   Grow  eye- 
lashes, eyebrows,  balr.  Beautify  conb' 
yletely. 

FREE  TRIAL 

You  can  try  all  of  my  beauty  aids— ov 

just  the  ones  you  need  most — absolutely 

•without  risking   a  penny.  I   want  you   to 

make  me  prove  that  I  can  take  any  degree 

of  homeliness  ami  impart  beauti/  instead.  .  , 

or  take  soTweprettinesa  andimiyart  stunning 

Qood  looks,  I  will  send  you  evvrylhing  to  try 

my  beauty  aids  full  turn  weeks.  There  are  no 

conditions,  strings,  exeuses.  You  are  the  nnle 

judge.  If  not  delighted,  you  just  eay  so — and 

your  word  is  final. 

And  I  Teach  You  Fascinatioa 

Your  physical  beauty  is  not  all.  I  give  you,  too) 
the  innermost  secrets  of  fascination.  I  disclose 
this  priceless  art  in  my  sensational  book  "How 
to  Fascinate  Men."  In  an  hour  you  will  loam 
marvelous  things  you  could  not  discover  your- 
self in  a  lifetime.  You  will  learn  how  the  world's 
eirens  make  men  their  helpless  slaves,  learn  to 
win  love,  to  control  men,  to  pick  and  choose  at 
will.  These  eecrctg  are  free  to  every  woman  with 
her  free  trial  of  my  beauty  aida.  Remember,  you 
have   everylhino    to   eain — absolutely   Ttothing    to 
lose.   So  TODAY— 

Send  Coupon  For  Free  Trial  Offer 

LUCILLE  YOUNG,956-BLacilleYoDiiEBIdr.,  Chicago,  IIL  ^ 

Abflohitely  without  obligation  on  my  part,  send  your 
wondtrftd  FREE  OFFER  and  Booklet.  This  coupon 
only  tells  you  I  am  interested.  It  does  not  commit  me 
in  any  way. 

Name 

Street 

City State 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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[asij  ard 

practical 

to  Drij 
Clear 
at  home 


'Women  of  fashion  are 

avoiding  heavy   bills 

by  having  light-colored  pleated  frocks 

and  other  garments  cleaned  at  home 

with  Putnam  Dry  Cleaner. 

The  Original  Dry  Cleaner — not  a  spot- 
remover,  but  a  cleanser  like  that  used  by 
professionals.  Works  in  naphtha  'or  gas- 
oline as  ordinary  soap  does  in  water. 
Leaves  garments  practically  odorless. 

Removes  dirt — ^leaves  no  grease  spots — 
will  not  shrink  or  fade  any  material. 
Pleats  retain  their  creases  and  are  easily 
pressed  flat  again.   At  your  druggist's. 

PUTNAM 

DRY-CLEANER 

The  Original  Dry  Cleaner 


Send  for  new  Revised 
Edition,  •*The  Charm 
of  Color,"  a  beautifully 
illuBtrated  guide  to 
dyeing,  tinting,  bleach- 
ing, cleaning,  etc 


IIRIE 


Monroe  Chemical  Co.,  811  Oak  St.,  Quincy,  lU. 
Please  send  your  free  booklet  to 


Name  .  . 
Address . 


'HE  comfort 
and  enjoyment 
of  th  e  daily 

tub  are  unmistakably  height- 
ened by  adding  to  the  water 
a  half-handful  of  No.  4711  Bath  Salts 
in  your  favorite  odor  (there  are  eleven 
in  all!).  .  .  No.  4711  Bath  Salts  are 
gently  stimulating  to  fagged  nerves 
and  body  .  .  .  and  the  water  takes  on 
the  gentle  softness  of  pearly  dew. 


OT/JS  BATH  SALTS 


Made  in  U.  S.  A.  by 


MULHENS  &  KROPFF,  Inc. 


In  the  case  of  the  girls,  it  is  hard  for  them 
to  find  men  who  meet  their  standards.  When 
a  girl  has  youth,  beauty,  fame,  fortune  and 
gratified  ambition,  what  can  the  average  man 
offer  her  that  would  make  her  throw  it  all 
aside  for  life  in  a  cottage? 


So  they  search  on. 

Love? 

Ah,  love.  Love  is  something  else  again. 
Love  is  something  you  make  scenes  of  in  front 
of  a  camera. 

Love  is  called  "being  that  way."  Love  is 
something  to  laugh  over  or  brag  about — in 


TN  the  case  of  the  men,  handsome,  debonaire,  Hollywood. 

-^wealthy,  there  are  so  many  girls  all  over  the        But  that  isn't  real  love,  you  murmur. 

world.  All  right. 

After  all,  doesn't  it  look  as  though  they        Let's  consider  real  love, 
could  get  any  girl  they  wanted? 

And  how  can  they  be  sure  any  one  girl  is  TF  you  are  really  and  truly  in  love  in  Holly- 

the  perfect  girl?  J-wood  what  do  you  do? 

Maybe  the  next,  or  the  next,  or  the  one  after        Well,  you  get  engaged, 
that,  will  be  The  Only  One.  ,  But  you  don't  get  married. 


Hollywood  Leads  Paris  in  Fashions 

I  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  57  1 


smarter  than  IIolly\vood  women  as  a  whole 
because  they  know  how  to  wear  their  gowns 
better,  but — and  this  is  the  important  thing — ■ 
Ihc  lines  oj  Hollywood  have  become  the  lines  of 
Paris. 

"T'VE  looked  over  a  lot  of  dresses  that  I 
-••created  for  the  screen  several  years  ago. 
They  are  in  good  style  now.  Only  minor 
changes  have  been  made.  These  changes  in- 
clude the  feminine  trend.  Bows,  jabots  and 
friUs  are  smart. 

"For  instance,  one  smart  new  coat  of  mine 
introduces  a  large  cuff  that  is  attached  to 
the  glove. 

"When  you  peel  off  the  gloves,  you  peel  off 
the  cuffs  with  them  and  there  is  a  fitted  coat 
sleeve  underneath. 

"Hollywood  is  either  seven  j'cars  ahead  of 
the  times  or  else  it  has  stood  still  for  seven 
years  and  allowed  the  styles  to  catch  up  with 
it. 


"I  believe,  however,  that,  ver>'  subtly,  Paris, 
like  the  rest  of  the  world,  has  been  affected 
by  the  movie  mode,"  he  added  in  concluding 
his  thoughts. 

Greer  has  often  refused  to  dress  many  of  the 
picture  girls  because  they  would  not  be  a  credit 
to  him,  yet  he  finds  that  they  are  now  in 
fashion. 

And  thus  is  the  old  guard  routed.  "It  is 
appalling,"  he  mumbles,  "that  some  of  the 
atrocities  worn  on  the  screen  ^vill  be  copied  by 
millions  of  women,  when  they  should  not  be 
taken  too  literally.  The  gowns  the  camera 
photographs  are  simply  inspiration  to  be  taken 
as  Paris  took  them,  a  mad  outgrowth  of  mad 
minds  now  interpreted  in  terms  of  rhythm  and 
beauty." 

AND  the  mannequins  in  the  exotic  Maison 
Greer,  Hollywood's  most  exclusive  gown 
shop, -are  showing  the  fitted  frocks  so  scorned 
by  the  master  a  year  ago ! 


25  West  45th  Street 


New  York 


"See?"  says  Ramon  Novarro  to  Dorothy  Jordan.  "High  C,"  comes 
back  Miss  Jordan  snappily.  Ramon  is  illustrating  to  Miss  Jordan 
a  high  note  of  one  of  the  several  songs  they  will  sing  in  "The  Battle 
of  the  Ladies,"  the  star's  newest  M-G-M  picture.  Miss  Jordan, 
dainty  musical  comedy  star,  plays  opposite  Novarro  in  the  pro- 
duction 

Evoxy  advertisement  in  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  is  euaranteed. 
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A  Metro  -  Goldwyn  -  Mayer 

ALL-TALKING 
ALL-SINGING 
PRODUCTION 

DIRECTED  by  KING  VIDOR 
Who  Made  "The  BIG  PARADE" 


"Like  little  children  that  ain't  growed  up" 


CLAP  yo'  hands!  Slap  yo' 
thigh!  "Hallelujah"  is  here! 
"Hallelujah"  the  great!  "Halle- 
lujah" the  first  truly  epic  picture 
portraying  the  soul  of  the  col- 
ored race.  Destined  to  take  its 
place  in  filmdom's  Hall  of  Fame 
along  with  "The  Big  Parade," 
"The  Broadway  Melody"  and 
"The  Hollywood  Revue."  5  King 
Vidor  wrote  and  directed  this 
stirring  all- negro  drama,  this 
absorbing  story  of  the  colored 
boy,  indirectly  responsible  for 
his  young  brother's  death  in  a 
gaming  house  brawl,  who  be- 
comes a  negro  revivalist;  of  his 
devotion  to  his  ideals;  and  of  his 
craving  for  a  seductive  "yaller 
girl."  5  The  soul  of  the  colored 
race  is  immortalized  in  "  Hal- 
lelujah." Every  phase 
of  their  picturesque 


lives — their  fierce  loves,  their 
joyous,  carefree  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness, their  hates  and  passions — 
finds  dramatic  expression  against 
vivid  backgrounds  of  cabarets, 
cotton  fields,  gaming  houses,  and 
humble  shacks  called  home. 
5  Daniel  Haynes,  noted  Negro 
singer,  plays  the  central  char- 
acter. Nina  Mae  McKinney,  a 
beauty  discovered  in  the  night 
clubs  of  Harlem,  has  the  leading 
feminine  role.  In  addition,  the 
celebrated  Dixie  Jubilee  Singers 
and  other  noted  performers  sing 
the  songs  of  the  negro  as  they 
have  never  been  sung  before. 
Don't  miss  this  tremendous 
event  in  the  history  of 
the  screen! 

Now  playing  simultaneously 
at  the  Embassy  and  the 
lyette  Theatre,  N.  Y. 
Twice  Daily 


"Soon  forgotten  were  the  fields  of  cotton" 

$ 


f-^^fSTSTAROSji; 


METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER 


"More  Stars  Than  There  Are  in  Heaven" 


Wlien  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE, 
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"My  Skin  Nearly 
Drove  Me  Mad!" 

•'I  had  pimples  and  blackheads  so  badly,  and 
used  to  squeeze  them  so  much  that  my  face 
looked  red  and  raw.  On  the  advice  of  a 
nurse  friend  I  got  a  jar  of  Rowles  Mentho 
Sulphur  and  used  it  faithfully  for  lo  days. 
In  3  days'  time  there  was  a  big  difference  in 
my  skin  and  today  it  is  as  soft  and  clear  as 
my  lo-year-old  sister's." 

The  sulphur  in  Rowles  Mentho  Sulphur 
clears  the  skin  while  the  menthol  heals  the 
sore,  broken  tissue.  That's  the  twofold  action 
you  want  for  skin  troubles.  Try  Rowles 
Mentho  Sulphur  not  only  for  pimples  and 
blackheads,  but  for  dry,  scaly  skin,  rash,  and 
itching  eczema.  It  WORKS!  All  druggists 
sell  it  in  jars  ready  to  use.  Be  sure  it's 
Rowles. 


SHAPELY  ANKLES 


Be  admired  for  your  slim  graceful  limbs       ;.  'Ji  d 

REDUX  AnkiP  Reducers  quickly  Vi 
perfect  the  shape  ot  both  ankle 
and  fait  by  a  new  scientific,  com- 
fortable   and    harmless    method — 
amazingly  simple— Just  slip  them  on 
like  a  sock  and  note  Instant  results. 
NothinK  else  to  do. 

May  be  worn  day  or  night  and  un- 
der sheer  stockings  without  showing. 
Relieves  Varicose  Veins  and  swollen 
ankles  promptly. 
AnVle.t  Lrtol:  Slim  WhUe  Bccomino  SHm 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
IlViVf  Fnr  Frre  Bouklct 
Bend  nizf   of  luikk'   and  latucBt   piirt  of  cnlf  with 
Dioticy  'jrd.r  fur  $3.49  FEIl  PAIR  or  pay  post- 
man  upon  dcliviTy  of  iinkk-tB  in   pl:un  wTQpper. 

MADAME  CLAIRE 
303  Fifth  Ave.,  Suite  1608-R.  New  York 


"Don't  Shout^'  a 


"I  heai  you.  1  can  heai 
now  ai  Well  ai  anybody. 
How'?    Wilh  (be  MORLEY 

PHONE.  I've  a  pair  in  tnv  eai 
now,  but  ihey  are  invisible.  I 
would  not  know  I  had  them  in 
myself,  only  thai  J  hear  alt  ns! 

The  MORLEY  PHONE  for  th. 


DEAF 


I  tolheean  whatglaues 
are  to  the  eya.       In 
visible,  comfottablcweiBhl- 
less  and  harmless.      Anyone 
ODattJastiL    Over  lOO.llOO  sold.     Wrile  for  booklel  anil  testimonials. 
THE  MORLEY  CO.. Dept.789.10S.  18th Sl.,Phiia. 


niSPEL  THAT  RASH 

'^Why  suffer  when  skin  troubles  yield 
so  easily  to  the  healing  touch  of 

Resinol 


Casts  of  Current  Photoplays 

Complete  for  every  picture  reviewed  in  this  issue 


"BIG  REVUE,  THE" — ^All-Star.— Written  by 
Ethel  Mcglin.  Dialogue  by  Barney  Williams. 
Directed  by  Dallas  Fitzgerald.  The  cast:  The  Meglin 
Wonder  Kiddies. 

"BIG  TIME" — Fox.— From  the  elory  "Little 
Ledna"  by  Wallace  Smith.  Adapted  by  Sidney 
Lanfield.  Directed  by  Kenneth  Hawks.  The  cast: 
Eddie  Burns,  Lee  Tracy;  Lily  Clark.  Mae  Clarke; 
Sybil.  Daphne  Pollard;  Gloria,  Josephine  Dunn;  Eli, 
Stepin  Fetchit. 

"COLLEGE  COQUETTE,  THE"— Coli.tmbia.— 
From  the  screen  play  by  Norman  Houston.  Dialogue 
by  Norman  Houston.  Directed  by  George  Archain- 
baud.  The  cast:  Betly  Forrester,  Ruth  Taylor;  Tom 
Marion,  Wm.  Collier.  Jr.;  Doris  Marlo^we,  Jobyna 
Ralston;  Coach  Harvey  Porter,  John  Holland;  Elhel 
Forrester,  Adda  Glcason;  Mrs.  Marlowe,  Gretchen 
Hartman;  Edna,  Frances  Lyons;  SUm,  Edward  Piel, 
Jr.;  Ted,  Edward  Clayton;  Jimmy  Doolittle,  Morris 
Murphy;  Boy  with  Uke,  Billy  Taft. 

"DARK  SKIES" — Biltmore.— From  the  stor\- 
by  John  Francis  Natteford.  Directed  by  Harry 
Webb.  The  cast:  Juanita  Morgan,  Shirley  Masrn; 
Capi.  Pedro  Reol.  Wallace  MacDonald;  Mr.  Morgan, 
William  V.  Mong;  Senor  Marino,  Josef  Suickard; 
Pete,  Tom  O'Brien;  Capt.  Nelson,  Larry  Steers. 

"  DRAKE  C.^SE.  THE  " — Universal.— From  the 
story  by  Charles  Logue.  Adapted  by  Edwaid 
Laemmle  and  Charles  Logue.  Directed  by  Edward 
Laemmle.  The  cast:  Lulu  Marks,  Gladys  Bruckwell; 
District  Attorney  Caldwell,  Forrest  Stanley;  Roger 
Lane,  Robert  Frazer;  Hugo  Jepson,  James  Crane; 
Mrs.  Drake,  Doris  Lloyd;  Capt.  Condon.  Bill  Thorne; 
Edmonds,  Eddie  Hcarn;  Bill  Bond,  Tom  Dugan; 
Judge  Morris,  BiTon  Douglas;  Lieut.  Morrison. 
Francis  Fc^-rd;  Dr.  Thorndyke.  Henry  Barrows;  Nellie 
St.  Clair.  Amber  Norman. 

"FAST  COMPANY'"— Paramount.— From  the 
play  "Elmer  the  Great"  by  Ring  Lardncr.  Adapted 
by  Patrick  Kearney  and  Walton  Butterfield.  Directed 
b>*  Edward  Sutherland.  Dialogue  by  Joseph  L. 
Mankiewicz.  The  cast:  Evelyn  Corey,  Evelyn  Brent; 
Elmer  "Hurry"  Kane.  Jack  Oakie;  Bert  Wade.  Richard 
"Skeets"  Gallagher;  Rosie  Le  Clerq.  Gwen  Loc;  C.  of 
C  President.  Chester  ConkHn;  Dave  Walker.  Sam 
Hardy;  Barney  Barlcnv,  Arthur  Housman;  Mrs.  Kane, 
Eugenie  Besserer;  Piatt,  E.  H.  Calvert;  Hank  Gordon, 
Bert  Rome. 

"F.'\ST  LIFE"— First  National.— From  the 
play  by  Samuel  Shipman  and  John  B.  Hymer.  Screi-n 
version  by  John  F.  Goodrich.  Directed  by  Jnhn 
Francis  Dillon.  The  cast:  Patricia  Mason,  Loretta 
Young;  Douglas  Siratlon,  Douglas  Fairbanks.  Jr.; 
Paul  Palmer.  Chester  Morris;  The  Governor.  William 
Holden;  The  Warden.  Frank  Sheridan;  Rodney  Hall, 
Ray  Hallor;  Mr.  Hall,  John  Sciinpolis. 

"FROZEN  JUSTICE"— Fox.— From  the  novel 
by   Einar   Mikkel>cn.      Scenario   by   Sonya  Levien. 


Directed  by  Allan  Dwan.  The  cast:  Talu,  Lenore 
Ulric;  Lanak,  Robert  Frazer;  Duke,  Louis  Wolheim; 
Capt.  Jones.  Ullrich  Haupt;  Douglamana,  Laska 
Winter;  S'toede,  El  Brendel;  Dancer,  Tom  PatriCola; 
Little  Casino,  Alice  Lake;  Mooschide  Kate,  GcTtrude 
Astor;  Boston  School  Ma'am.  Adele  Windsor;  Yukon 
Lucy,  Neyneen  Farrell;  Bartender,  Warren  Hymer; 
Proprietor.  Lou  Morrison;  French  Sailor,  Charles 
Judel?;  Jewish  Character,  Joe  Rochay;  Harmony  Duo, 
Meyers  Sisters;  Singer,  George  MacFarlanc;  Mate 
Moore.  Landers  Stevens;  Medicine  Man,  Jim  Spencer; 
French  Pete,  Arthur  Stone;  English  Eddie,  Jack 
Ackroyd;  Talu's  Mother,  Gertrude  Chorre. 

"GIRL  FROM  HAVANA,  THE"— Fox.— From 
the  story  by  John  Stone.  Dialogue  by  Edwin  H. 
Burke.  Directed  by  Benjamin  Stoloff.  The  cast: 
Joan  Ayiders,  Lola  Lane;  Allan  Grant,  Paul  Page; 
William  Dane,  Kenneth  Thomson;  Lona  Martin, 
Natalie  Moorehead;  Spike  Howard,  Warren  Hymer; 
Dougherty.  Joseph  W.  Girard;  Babe  Hanson.  Adele 
Windsor;  Sally  Green,  Marcia  Chapman;  Toots  Nolan, 
Dorothy  Brown;  Detective,  Juan  Sedillo;  Joe  Barker, 
Raymond  Lopez. 

"GOLD  DIGGERS  OF  BROADWAY"  — 
Warners. — From  the  story  by  Avery  Hopwood. 
Scenario  b>  Robert  Lord.  Directed  by  Roy  Del 
Rutli.  The  cast:  Jerry.  Nancy  Wclford;  Stephen  Lee, 
Conway  Tcarlc;  Mable,  Winnie  Light ner;  Ann  Collins, 
Ann  Pennington;  Eleanor.  Lilyan  Tashman;  Wally, 
William  Bakewell;  Nick.  Nick  Lucas;  Violet,  Helen 
Foster;  Blake,  Albert  Gran;  Topsy,  Gertrude  Short; 
Stage  Manager,  Necly  Edwards;  Cissy  Cray,  Julia 
Swaync  Gordon;  Dance  Director,  L«e  Moran;  Barney 
Barnett,  Armand  Kaliz. 

"HAPPY  DAVS"—M-G-M.— Directed  by  Sam 
Wood.  The  cast:  Sally  Starr.  Elliott  Nugent,  Robert 
Montgomery-.  Phyllis  Crane,  Cliff  Edwards. 

"  H.\RD  TO  GET  " — First  NATioxAL.^From  the 
stor>'  "Classified"  by  Edna  Ferber.  Adapted  by 
James  Grucn.  Directed  by  William  Beaudine.  The 
cast:  Bobbie  Martin,  Dorothy  Mackaill;  Jerry  Dillon, 
Charles  Delaney;  Paid  Martin.  Jimmie  Finlayson; 
Ma  Martin.  Louise  Fajzenda;  Marty,  Jack  Oakie; 
Dexter  Cortland,  Edmund  Burns;  Mrs.  Cortland^ 
Clarissa  Selwi'nne. 

"HERPRIVATEAFFAIR"—Pathe.— From  the 
story  by  Leo  LTrvantzov.  Adapted  by  Herman 
Bernstein.  Continuity  by  Francis  Edward  Faragoh. 
Directed  by  Paul  Slein.  The  cast:  Vera  Kessler,  Ann 
Harding;  Judge  Kessler.  Harry  Bannister;  Carl 
Weild.  John  Loder;  Julia.  Sturm,  Kay  Hammond; 
Michael  Sturm,  Arthur  HoM;  Dr.  Zeigler,  William 
Orlamond;  Grimm.  Elmer  Ballard;  Arnold  Hart- 
mann,  Lawford  Davidson;  Slate's  Attorney,  Frank 
R(  icher. 

"HUNGARL\N  RHAPSODY' —  UFA.  — Para- 
mount.— From  the  story  by  Hans  Sz*kcly.  Directed 
by  Hans  Schwartz.  The  cast:  Camilla.  Lil  Dagover; 
Franz,  Willy  Fritsch;  Marika.  Dita  Parlo;  Her  Father, 


A  month  or  two  ago  PHOTOPLAY  printed  a  picture  of  the  living 
billboard,  the  sensational  advertising  stunt  which  was  used  to  call 
attention  to  the  **Hollywood  Revue"  when  it  opened  in  Hollywood. 
Here  you  see  the  New  York  version  which  tied  up  traffic  on  Times 
Square  and  caused  policemen  to  fall  fainting  to  the  ground 


Erery  advertisement  in  PIIOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed- 
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When  the  news  got  round  that 
Farina  was  leaving  the  Gang  for 
good,  the  fans  set  tip  such  a 
clamor  that  Hal  Roach  hastened 
to  Mr.  Allen  Clay  Hoskins  with  a 
bright,  shiny  new  contract.  "Who 
is  this  fellow  Hoskins?"  sez  you. 
"Farina!"  sez  we 


Fritz  Greiner;  Her  Mother,  GisL-lla  Bathory;  Gen. 
Hoffman,  Erich  Kaiser-Tiet;  Baron  Barsody,  Leopold 
Kramer. 

"ILLUSION" — Paramount. — From  the  stor>-  by 
Arthur  Train.  Adapted  by  E.  Lloyd  Sheldon. 
Dialogue  by  E.  Lloyd  Slieldon.  Directed  by  Lothar 
Mendes.  The  cast:  Carlee  Thorpe.  Charles  "Buddy" 
Rogers',  Claire  Jernigan,  Nancy  Carroll;  Hilda 
Schmiltlap,  June  CoUyer;  Mrs.  Jacob  Schmitllap, 
Eugenie  Besserer;  Mr.  Jacob  Schmiltlap,  Knute 
Erickson;  Zelda  Paxton,  Kay  Francis;  Queen  of 
Dalmatia,  Maude  Turner  Gordon;  Eric  Schmiltlap. 
Regis  Toomey;  Mr.  X,  \Vm.  McLaughlin;  Mrs.  ZZ, 
Katherine  Wallace;  Mr.  Z,  William  Austin;  Mrs.  Y. 
Frances  Raymond;  Gus  Bloomberg,  Eddie  Kane; 
Equerry,  Micliael  Visaroff;  Consuelo,  Bessie  Lyle; 
Mother  Fay,  Emelie  Melville;  Count  Fortuny,  Paul 
Lukas;  Jaram  (Butler),  Col.  G.  L.  McDonnel. 

"IN  OLD  CALIFORNIA"  —  Audible  Film 
Corp. — From  the  storj'  by  Fred  Hart.  Adapted  by 
Arthur  Hoerl.  Directed  by  Burton  King.  The  cast: 
Dolores,  Helen  Ferguson;  Don  Pedro  DeLeon,  Henr>- 
B.  Walthall;  Lieut.  Tony  Hopkins,  George  Duryea; 
Pedro  DeLeon,  Ray  Hallor;  OUie  Radanell,  Larry 
Steers. 

"KIBITZER" — Paramount. — From  the  stage 
play  by  Jo  Swerling  and  Edward  G.  Robinson. 
Adapted  by  Viola  Brothers  Shore  and  Sam  Mintz. 
Directed  by  Edward  Sloman.  The  cast:  Ike  Lazarus 
Uhe  Kibitzer),  Harry  Green;  Josie  Lazarus,  Mary- 
Brian;  Eddie  Brown,  Neil  Hamilton;  Bert  Livingston, 
David  Newell;  Yankel,  Lee  Kohlmar;  Kikapoupolos, 
Henry  Fink;  Meyer,  Tenen  HolLz;  McGinty,  Guy 
Oliver;  James  Livingston,  Albert  Gran;  Phillips,  Eddie 
Kane. 

"LIGHT  FINGERS" — Colltmbia. — From  the 
screen  play  by  Jack  Natteford.  Dialogue  by  Jack 
Natteford.  Directed  by  Joseph  Henabery.  The  cast: 
Light  Fingers,  Ian  Keith;  Dorothy  Madison,  Dorothy 
Revier;  Donald  Madison,  Carroll  Nye;  Edward 
Madison,  Tom  Ricketts;  Kerrigan,  Ralph  Theodore; 
London  Tower,  Charles  Gerrard;  Butler,  Pietro  Soso. 

"LOVE  DOCTOR,  THE" — Paramount. — From 
the  play  "  Boomerang"  by  Winchcll  Smith  and  Victor 
Mapes.  Adapted  by  J.  Walter  Ruben  and  Guy 
Bolton.  Directed  by  Melville  Brown.  The  cast:  Dr. 
Gerald  Sumner,  Richard  Dix;  Virginia  Moore,  June 
CoUyer;  Bud  Woodbridge,  Morgan  Farley;  Grace 
Tyler,  Miriam  Seegar;  Mrs.  Woodbridge,  Winifred 
Harris;  Preston  De  Will,  Lawford  Davidson;  Lucy. 
Gale  Henry. 

"LUCKY  IN  LOVE" — Pathe. — From  the  story 
by  Gene  Markey.  Dialogue  by  Gene  Markcy. 
Directed  by  Kenneth  Webb.  The  cast:  .Michael 
O'.More,  Morton  Downey;  Lady  Mary  Cardigan, 
Betty  Lawford;  Capt.  Brian  Fitzroy,  Colin  Keith- 
Johnston;  Earl  of  Balkerry,  Halliwell  Hobbes; 
Connors,  J.  M.  Kerrigan;  Tim  O'More,  Edward 
McNamara;  Paddy.  Ricliard  Taber;  Rafferty,  Edward 
O'Conrior;  Kate,  Mar^'  Murray;  Cyril,  Mackenzie 
Ward;  .\be  Feinberg,  Louis  Sorin;  Lulu  Bellett',  Sonia 
Karlov;  Potts,  Tyrrell  Davis;  Landlady,  Elizabeth 
M  urray. 

"MADONNA  OF  AVENUE  A"— Warners.— 
From  the  storj-  by  Mark  Canfield.  Scenario  by  Ray 
Doyle.      Directed    by    Michael   Curtiz.      The  cast; 


Eyelashes    •    .    « 

can  be  grown 


And  You  too,  can  groiv  again  those 
thick.  Curling  Eyelashes  of  Youth 


IT  CAX  BE  DOXE  THIS  WAY.  .  . 


THE  eyes  of  youth  are  well  protected — made  beauti- 
ful and  expressive  by  long,  thick  lashes — lashes  kept 
luxuriant,  glossy,  soft  by  the  natural  secretions  of  the 
tiny  cells  located  at  the  roots  of  the  eyelashes. 

But  time,  neglect,  ill-health  rob  these  little  cells  of 
their  natural  food.  Lashes  dry  out,  become  colorless, 
break  off  or  fall  out.  And  the  effect  upon  beauty  is 
devastating — for  it  has  been  said  that  half  a  woman's 
charm  depends  upon  her  eyelashes. 


Medical  science  says  that  daily  care — the  right 
nourishment — can  bring  back  those  thick,  curling  eye- 
Kishes  of  youth.  The  first  step  is  to  secure  the  correct 
food. 

The  new  Winx  Eyelash  Grower  was  ongmated  for 
just  such  conditions  as  thinned,  dried  or  colorless 
l.ishes.  It  is  a  pure,  rich  cream  made  of  the  mildest 
ingredients — tested  in  the  laboratory — tried  by  thou- 
sands of  women  and  always  found  successful. 

ROSS  COMPANY 
241  West  17th  Street,  New  York 


WINX 


Winx  Eyelash  Grower  comes  in  black  and  brown 
fur  daytime  use — or  colorless,  if  you  prefer.  Sold  at 
leading  department  stores.  Priced  at  $1. 

Winx  Beautifiers — in  Solid  or  Liquid  form — come  in 
two  colors:  black  and  brown.  Priced  at  75c.  Sold 
everywhere. 

''YOUR  EYES   ARE  HAL^   YOUR   BEAUTY** 

One  of  America's  most  noted  beauty 
specialists  says: 

"Hair  eel!  structure  of  eye- 
lashes 13  similiir  to  that  of  the 
scalp.  Cells  can  be  re-stimu- 
lated, re-iiourished  and  new 
lash  growth  encouraged  by 
correct  care  and  treatment." 


Every  Freckle 
and  Blemish 
Gone  .  •  .  Skin 
Now  Radiantly 
White 


Here  is  an  amazing  rejuvcndtor 
that  performs  its  miracles  by  an 
entirely  new  method.  It  succeeds 
where  other  methods  have  failed 

because  it  employs  a  famous  healing  and 
purifying  agent  to  neutralize  the  dermal 
elements  that  normally  age  and  darken  the 
skin.  It  starts  to  work  the  instantit  touches 
your  face.  Whether  your  skin  worries  are 
big  ones  or  little  ones  —  anything  from  off- 
color  dullness  to  stubborn  freckles,  black- 
heads and  blemishes  —  you'll  find  a  quick, 
safe  remedy  in  Golden  Peacock  Bleach 
Crerae.  There  is  nothing  else  like  it.  One 
application  will  show  you. 

Trial  jar  free  .  .  .  Ask  for  Golden  Peacock 
Bleach  Creme  by  name  at  drug  or  depart- 
ment stores.  .  .or  we  will  send  you.  absolute- 
ly FREE,  a  generous  sample  that  will  show 
you  the  quick,  modem  way  to  radiant  skin 
be^.uty.  Just  mail  your  name  and  address  to 

GOLDEN  PEACOCK,  INC. 
25  Oak  St. ,  Paris.  Tenn. 


10  laree 
loan  firms 

combined  (world's 

oldest,  largeet  association 
of  its  kind  — rated  over 
$1,000,000.00),  loana  money  on  dia- 
monda  at  a  mere  fraction  of  real  values. 
Of  course  not  all  loans  are  repaid.  These 
the  real  opportunities  to  buy  at  prices  you  can 
try  to  match  Bt  full  60%  more.    Every  liberal  privi- 
lege, with  examination  free  without  obligation  to  buy. 

Detailed  List  Free—NOW! 

See  thi3  TO  hundredths  ct. .  sparklina  eolitaire  at  $69.50.  Try  to  match 
at  S115.00.  Ridicatly  low  prices  fur  any  quality,  any  size  diamonda. 
This  dependable  bouse  plainly  lists,  describes  and  guarantt-es  each 
and  every  quality.  The  exact  grade  you  want  unquestionably  m 
lat«Bt  list  of  Unpaid  Loana.  Diamonds  also  from  oth^r  unusual 
advantageoos  sources.  F^ret;.  all  detailw:  k-uaranteed  amounts  you  can 
borrow;  other  giiarantees.  etc..  all  backed  l-y  bar.k  reierem-es.  ti- 
uuiae  oiaLmoods  free  at  our  risk.    Lists  Jimited-wnte  at  once. 

Unpaid  Loans-Low  as  $60  per  Carat 


Address -- — -- 

For  Fr««  LImt  clip  this  now,  fill  in  and  mail  to-- 

Joa.  OeRoy  &  Sons,  Opp.  P.a3&86  D«Bo7  Bids-,  Plttsbursh  Pa. 


HELPWANTED 

I  need  men  and  women  at  once  In  every 
locality  to  act  as  my  Confidential  Repre- 
sentatives.    Wonderful   opportunity    to 
make  S2  or  more  an  liour— lull  time  or 
spare  time.     No  experience   or   capital 
needed.    I  (urnisb  everything  and  show 
you    how.    Earnings   start   at  once.    Don't 
miss    this   chance.    Territories    going    last. 
Write  today  SirRE! 
Albert  Mills,  Pres.,  6797  Monmouth  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


sunrnzsmnai 


^  _  ._ _ _    .  .    _..    .  _  photOKraph; 

"prima!  Big  demand.  No  drawing  talent  needed.  Fascina 
ting  work  for  anyone.     $:(5-$100  weekly  and  more.     Fre. 
Emplfiyment  Service.    Earn  whilelearnincathome.  Completi 
artist's  outtit  Riven.     Write  for  free  book 
NATIONAL  ART  SCHOOL,  Dept.  22-t1,  1008  N.  Dearborn.  Chlcag* 


Tap  Dancin<i^ 

BUCK  AND   Wing  AMD  Clog 


SiiKiv  at  lumie  under  tlie  direct  inn  i^f 
'tat  UIXON.  International  STAKofMii- 
jical  Comedy  and  Vaudeville  fame.  Opportunity  to 
learn  the^e  p  polar  steps  at  surprisingly  LOW  COST 
DOW  placed  withfn  reachor  all!  Anyonecan  leam.  Lessons 
are  cli^arlyexplained  and  illu-itrated  Theatre.  Radio, 
Television.  Talkies,  and  Society  want  good  dancers.  It 
healthy  exercise  Has  wonderful  reducing  and 
rleveloping  qualities.  Write  today  for  complete  details 
FBKE'  N..  nbliiratinns 
DIXON  DANCE  STUDIOS.  DEPT.  P-3,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


ItfGRii: 


itHon»« 


Mabe  money  tAklnff  plrtores.  *^9t?: 
graphs  in  big  demand.  C-ommencaj 
Photography  also  payg  big  money- 
Learn  quickly  at  home  in  aparo  time. 
No  experience  necessary.  Write  today 
for  new  free  book.  Opportunities  tn 
Modern  Phofography.  Amerirsn 
School  of  Photography,  Dept.  1258 
3601    Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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PYORRHEA 

usually  starts  from  tender 
BLEEDING  GUMS 

GUMS  that  bleed 
easily — are  ten- 
der or  soft — warn 
that  pyorrhea  may 
be  developing.  Py- 
orrhea's  infection 
attacks  the  peri- 
dental membrane 
in  the  root  sockets 
that  hold  the  teeth 
in  place. 

Extraction  of  the  teeth  is  often  necessary, 
no  matter  how  perfect  they  may  be.  Your 
teeth  are  not  safe  unless  the  gums  are  firm, 
pink  and  healthy. 

Pyrozide  Powder  was  formulated  for  the 
special  purpose  of  stimulating  and  harden- 
ing the  gums.  It  is  medicated  with  Dentinol, 
used  for  many  years  by  thousands  of  den- 
tists. The  wide  use  of  Pj'rozide  for  gum  pro- 
tection is  largely  the  result  of  dentists'  pre- 
scriptions. While  Pyrozide  is  a  superior 
tooth  cleanser,  it  should  be  brushed  on  the 
gums  daily,  no  matter  what  other  tooth 
preparation  is  habitually  used. 

Your  druggist  can  supply  Pyrozide.  Its 
regular  use  costs  only  4c  a  week.  Mail  cou- 
pon below  or  a  post  card  for  free  sample. 


FREE    SAMPLE 

The  Dentinol  &  Pyrozide  Co..  Inc.  (Sole  Distributors) 
Dept.  R-9.  1480  Broadway.  New  York  City 
Mail  free  sample  of  Pyrozide  Powder  and  booklet  on 
care  of  the  gums. 


Name  . 


PYROZIDE      POWDER 


NO  On  delivery  pay  postman  onIy$2. 00.  There- 

Of^  «  «>  after$1.25weekly  foraboutone year. Wear 
W  !!•  I  it  10  days  free.  Then  if  you  are  not  satis- 
fied that  it  13  the  biggeFt  bargain  you  ever  boupht.  return  it 
and  we'll  refund  your  deposit.  All  credit  dealings 
strictly  confidential.  No  red  tapeorneedless  dolay.  Credit 
orders  from  persona  under 20  yeara  of  ace  not  accepted, 

PRICE  CUT  TO  $6X— WORTH  $100 

You  now  can  buy  this  gorgeous  ring  at  the  wholesale  price. 
Compare  it  with  similar  rings  at  SIOO.  We  guarantee  it  to 
stand  any  test  or  comparison.  Greatest  bargain  offer- 
ed by  any  Diamond  Importer.  Wo  allow  8%  annual  in- 
crease in  exchange  for  a  larger  diamond  ring. 
^VritC  fioi*  Bri"g3our large jewelrystoretoyour home- 

C^      -  Gives   complete  information  on    grades. 

a  T  a  1  O  g  weights, cutting. etc.  .not  divulged  by  other 
jewelers,  so  that  you  may  buy  safely  just  like  an  expert 

Blue-white  Diamonda  as  low  as  $197.00  a  carat 
AGENTS  WANTED— EARN  SlOO  A  WEEK— Write  for  details 

STERLING  "S^^^l^  Cf?c: 

DIAMOND    IMPORTERS— $1,000,000    STOCK  —  Est.     1879 

1S40   BROADWAY,    DEPT.  2658,    N,  Y. 


'moles 


How  to  bantah  them 

A  simple,  aafe  home  treat- 
ment— 16  years'  success  in  my 
practice.  Moles  (also  Big 
Growths)  dry  up  and  drop 
off.    Write  for  free  Booklet. 

WM.  DAVIS,  M.  D^  124-D  Grove  Ave«  Woodbrldge,  N.  J. 


Maria,  Dolores  Costello;  Slim.  Grant  Withers;  Arch 
Duke.  Douglas  Gerrard;  Georgia  Morton,  Louise 
Dresser;  Monk,  Otto  Hoffman;  Gus,  Lee  Moran. 

"MARIANNE"  — M-G-M.  — (Talkie  Version) 
From  the  story  by  Dale  Van  Every.  Dialogue  bj' 
Gladys  Unger  and  Laurence  Stallings.  Directed  hy 
Robert  Z.  Leonard.  The  cast:  Marianne,  Marion 
Davies;  Andre,  George  Baxter;  Slagg.  Lawrence  Gray; 
Soapy,  Cliff  Edwards;  Sam,  Benny  Rubin;  Lieut. 
Franc,  Scott  Kolk;  The  General,  Robert  Edeson;  Pere 
Joseph,  Emil  Chautard. 

"  MARIANNE  "  —  M-G-M.  —  ( SQent  Version  ) 
From  the  story  by  Dale  Van  Every.  Directed  by 
Robert  Z.  Leonard.  The  cast:  Marianne,  Marion 
Davies;  Stagg,  Oscar  Shaw;  Andre,  Robert  Castle; 
Soapy.  Robert  Ames;  Lieut.  Frane,  Scott  Kolk;  The 
General,  Mack  Swain;  Major,  Oscar  Apfel. 

"NEW  YORK  NIGHTS"— United  Artists.— 
From  the  play  "Tin  Pan  Alley"  by  Hugo  Stanislaus 
Stange.  Scenario  by  Jules  Furthman.  Directed  by 
Lewis  Milestone.  The  cast:  Jill  Det-erne,  Norma 
Talmadge;  Fred  Deverne,  Gilbert  Roland;  Joe  Prividi, 
John  Wray;  Peggy.  Lilyan  Tashman;  Ruthie  Day, 
Mary  Doran;  Johnny  Dugan,  Roscoe  Karns. 

"NIGHT  CLUB"— Paramount.— From  the  story 
by  Katherine  Brush.  Directed  by  Robert  Florey. 
The  cast:  Fannie  Brice,  Ann  Pennington.  Tamara 
Gcva,  Bobbe  Arnsrt,  Minnie  Dupree,  Pat  Rooney,  Pat 
Rooney,  Jr.,  Jimmy  Carr,  Donald  Ogden  Stewart. 

"OH.  YEAH!"— Pathe. — From  the  stor>-  "No 
Brakes"  by  A.  W.  Somcrville.  Adapted  by  Tay 
Garnett.  Dialogue  by  James  Glcason.  Directed  by 
Tay  Garnett.  The  cast:  Dude,  Robert  Armstrong; 
Dusty,  James  Gleason;  Pinky,  Patricia  Caron;  The 
Elk.  ZaSu  Pitts;  Pop  Eye,  Bud  Fine;  Hot  Foot,  Frank 
Hagncy;  Splinterr,  Harry  Tyler;  Superintendent.  Paul 
Hurst. 

"PRINCE  AND  THE  DANCER.  THE"— 
World  Wide. — Directed  by  Max  Ncufeld.  The  cast: 
Mile.  Elisa  Corelli,  Dina  Gralla;  The  Arch-Duke 
Sixtus,  Albert  Paulig;  Count  Paul  Paladin  (his  A.  D. 
C),  Werner  Pittschau;  Madame  Spalanzoni,  Carmen 
Cartellieri, 

"PUSHER-IN-THE-F.\CE"  —  Paramount.  — 

From  the  story  by  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald.  Directed  b\- 
Robert  Florey.  Tlie  cast:  Lester  Allen.  Estelle 
Taylor,  Lillian  Walker,  Raymond  Hitchccck. 

"RICHTHOFEN:THERED  KNIGHT  OF  THE 
AIR" — F.  P.  G.  Production. — Directed  by  D. 
Kortesz  and  Peter  Joseph.  Photography  by  Com- 
mander D.  Otto  Phillipp  and  Lieut.  Karl  Osterkamp. 
Tlie  cast:  M.  de  Val,  George  Burghardt;  Yvonne, 
Sj'bil  Morell;  Charles,  Arnc  Molander;  Susan ne, 
Helga  Thomas;  Alphonse,  Angelo  Ferrari;  Werner 
Dewall.  Egon  V.  Jordan;  Baron  von  Richlhofen.  Carl 
W.  Myer. 

"RIO  RITA"-RKO.— From  the  Ziegfeld  musical 
play  by  Guy  Bolton  and  Fred  Thompson.  Directed 
by  Luther  Reed.  Stage  direction  by  Russell  Mack. 
The  cast:  Rita  Ferguson,  Bebe  Daniels;  Capt.  Jim 
Ste^vart,  John  Boles;  Roberto  Ferguson.  Don  Alvarado; 
Dolly,  Dorothy  Ix-e;  Chick,  Bert  Wheeler;  Lo-jett, 
Robert  Woolsey;  Ravinojf,  Georges  Renevant;  Mrs, 
Bean,  Helen  Kaiser;  Davalos,  Tiny  Sandford;  Parone. 
Nick  de  Ruiz;  McGinn,  Sam  Nelson;  Wilkins,  Fred 
Burns;  Carmen,  Eva  Rosita;  Cafe  Proprietor,  Sam 
Blum. 

"SILVER  KING.  THE"— British.— Directed  by 

T.  Hayes  Hunter.  The  cast:  Wilfred  Denver,  Percy 
Marmont;  Nellie  Denver.  Jean  Jay;  Capt,  Skinner. 
Bernard  Ncdell;  Olive.  Cliili  Boucliier;  Jaikes,  Harold 
Huth;  Selwyn,  Phillip  Lord;  Dickey.  Raymond  ElUs. 

"TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW,  THE"— United 
Artists. —  From  the  story  by  William  Shakespeare. 


Adapted  by  Sam  Taylor.  Directed  by  Sam  Tavlcr. 
The  cast :  Katherine.  Mary  Pickford ;  Petruchio, 
Douglas  Fairbanks;  Hortensio,  Geoffrey  Wardwell; 
Baptisla.  Edwin  Maxwell;  Bianca,  Dorothy  Jordan; 
Gretnio,  Joseph  Cawthorne;  Grumio,  Clyde  Cook. 

"THEY  HAD  TO  SEE  PARIS"- Fox.— From 
the  story  by  Homer  Ci  oy.  Scenario  by  Sonya  Levien. 
Directed  by  Frank  Borzage.  The  cast:  Pike  Peters, 
Will  Rogers;  Mrs.  Peters,  his  wife,  Irene  Rich; 
Opal  Peters,  his  daughter.  Marguerite  Churchill; 
Ross  Peters,  his  son.  Owen  Davis,  Jr.;  Claudtne. 
Fifi  Dorsay;  Marquis  de  Brissac,  Ivan  Lebcdeff; 
Marquise  de  Brissac.  Marcelle  Corday;  Grand  Duke 
Makiall,  Theodore  Lodi;  Clark  McCurdy.  Rex  Bell; 
Fleurie,  Christiane  Yves;  Ed  Eggers,  Edgar  Kennedy; 
Tup  per.  Bob  Kerr;  Miss  Mason,  Marcia  Manon; 
Valet,  Andre  Cheren;  Prince  Ordinsky,  Gregory  Gay. 

"THIRTEENTH  CHAIR,  THE"— M-G-M.— 
From  tlic  play  by  Baj'ard  Veiller.  Directed  by  Ted 
Browning.  The  cast:  Richard  Crosby,  Conrad  Nagel; 
Helen  O'Neill,  Leila  Hyams;  Madame  Rosalie  La 
Grange,  Margaret  Wycherly;  Mary  Eastwood,  Helenc 
Millard;  Sir  Roscoe  Crosby,  Holmes  Herbert;  Lady 
Crosby,  Marj-  Forbes;  Inspector  Dehante.  Bela  Lugosi; 
Edward  Wales,  John  Davidson;  Dr.  Philip  Maso?t, 
Charles  Quartermaine;  Helen  Trent.  Moon  Carroll; 
Brandon  Trent,  Cyiil  Chadwick;  Howard  Standish, 
Bertram  Johns;  Grace  Standish,  Gretchen  Holland; 
Professor  Feringee.  Frank  Leigh;  Commissioner  Grim- 
shaw,  Clarence  Geldert;  Chotee,  Lai  Chand  Merra. 

"THIS  MAD  WORLD"— M-G-M.— From  the 
play  "Tcrre  Inhumaine"  by  Francois  de  Curel. 
Adapted  by  Clara  Berangcr.  Directed  by  WilUam  de 
Millo.  The  cast:  Paul.  Basil  Rathbone;  His  Mother, 
Loui.-e  Dresser;  Victoria,  Kay  Johnson;  Anna,  Veda 
Bucklana;  Emile,  Louis  Nathcaux. 

"THREE  LIVE  GHOSTS  "—United  Artists.— 
From  the  stage  play  by  Frederick  S.  Isham.  Adapted 
by  Max  Marcin.  Directed  bj'  Thornton  Freeland. 
The  cast:  Mrs,  Gubbins,  Ber>-1  Mercer;  Peggy  Woofers, 
Hilda  Vaughn;  Bolton.  Harrj'  Stubbs;  Rose  Gordon, 
Joan  Bennett;  .-llice.  Nanci  Price;  Jitnmie  Gubbins, 
Charles  McNaughton;  WilUam  Foster,  Robert  Mont- 
gomery; "Spoofy."  Claud  Allister;  Paymaster,  Arthur 
Cla>-ton;  Crockery  Man,  Tencn  Holtz;  Briggs,  Shayle 
Gardner;  Benson,  Jack  Cooper;  Lady  Leicester, 
Jocclyn  Lee. 

"TONIGHT  AT  TWELVE" —  Universal. — 
From  the  stage  play  by  Owen  Davis.  Directed  by 
Harry  Pollard.  Tlie  cast:  Jane  Eldredge,  Madge 
Bellamy;  Jack  Keith,  Robert  Ellis;  Naii  Stoddard, 
Margaret  Livingston;  Barbara  Warren,  Vera  Rey- 
nolds; Professor  Eldredge.  Norman  Trevor;  Bill 
Warren,  Hallam  Cooley;  Mary.  Man'  Doran;  Tony 
Keith,  George  Lewis;  .-Mice  Keith,  Madeline  Seymour; 
Dora  Eldredge,  Josephine  Brown;  Tom  Stoddard.  Don 
Douglas;  Joe,  Nick  Thompson;  Ellen,  Louise  Carver. 

"  WREC  KER,  THE"—  Tiffany-Stahl.  —  From 
the  play  by  Arnold  Ridley  and  Bernard  Merivale. 
Directed  by  G.  M.  Bolvar>'.  The  cast:  Ambrose 
Barney,  Carlyle  Blackwell;  Mary  Shelton,  Benita 
Hume;  Sir  Gervaise  Bartlett,  Winter  Hall;  Roger 
Doyle.  Joseph  Striker;  Rameses  Ratchet t,  Leonard 
Thompson;  William,  Gordon  Harker;  Beryl  Matchley. 
Pauline  Johnson. 

"WHY  LEAVE  HOME?  "—Fox.— From  the  play 
"Cradle  Snatchers"  by  Russell  Medcraft  and  Nor- 
man Mitchell.  Adapted  by  Robert  S.  Carr.  Music 
by  Conrad,  Mitchell  and  Gkjttler.  Directed  by  Ray- 
mond Cannon.  The  cast:  The  girls:  Mary,  Sue  Caiol; 
Billie,  Dixie  Lee;  Jackie.  Jean  Bary.  The  boys:  Dick, 
Nick  Stuart;  Jose,  Richard  Keene;  Oscar,  David 
Rollins.  The  husbands:  Elmer,  Walter  Catlrtt; 
George.  Jed  Prouty;  Roy,  Gordon  De  Main.  The 
wives:  FJhcl,  Ilka  Chase;  Susan,  Dot  Farley;  Maude, 
Laura  Hamilton. 


When  Norma  Terris,  stage  and  screen  star,  heard  the  name  of  her 
first  all-talking  picture,  she  rushed  right  out  and  said  **yes"  to  Dr. 
Jerome  Wagner  over  the  long  distance  telephone.  Dr.  Wagner  lost 
no  time  in  getting  to  the  coast,  and  on  August  20,  1929,  the  two 
were  married  in  Hollywood.  The  name  of  the  picture?  **Married 
in  Hollywood!" 
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With  Jasoa  Robards, 
Zasu  Pitts,  and  Louise 
Closser  Hale.  A  Clar- 
ence Badger  produc- 
tion. Based  on  the 
play  by  Mart  in  Brown. 


^^T'itaphonc'^  is  the  registered  trade- 
mark of  the  J  itaphoiie  Corporation 

A  FIRST  NATIONAL  and 
VITAPHONE   PICTURE 

When  jou  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE, 
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fWj  ilie  qreafef  t 
lirqirq-clarciiiq 
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As  soon  as  you  notice  the  first 
sign  or  symptom  of  a  cold  take 

Grove's    Laxative 
BROMO  QUININE 

— two  tablets  every  two  or  three 
hours  until  symptoms  disappear. 

Universally  recognised  as  the  standard 
remedy  for  colds.  In  use  for  over  4oyears. 

Grove's 

JLaxative 

BROMO 
QUININE 

Tablets 


Thin  Women!!  Gain!! 

Three  to  five  pounds  a  week 


Beautiful,  firtn 
flesh  which  will 
etay  on  pro- 
duned  health- 
fully and  rapid- 
ly. Neither  ex- 
ercise nor  medi- 
cine is  used  for 
the  gain.  You 
will  certainly  be 
atnazed  and  de- 
lighted with  re- 
sults. Write, 
bcingsure  to  en- 
close a  two  cent 
stamp,  to 


The  Star  Developing  System  '""  |"»""«='" 


Michigan 


V^_ii|Oy^P    t'ltra-morlern  Piann  Ja?;?,  tniiciLt  bv  mail.      Note  or 


y 


:  tniiclit  bv  mail.  Note 
cnr  Easy  rapid  leaaons  (or  adult  beK'nners.  Also 
SoU-instriiction  BV!>tein  tor  advanced  pianittta.  Lenrn 
rt aS  Basft  Styled.  97(i  Jaii  Breaka.  h.indrcds  o(  Trick 
Endingi,  Hot  Rlivthm-i.  Sock.  Stomp  and  Dirl 
ICfiPcta:  Symplionic  and  Wicked  Harmony  in  loleBt 
Radio  aud  Record  Style.     Write  for  Free  Booklet. 

WATERMAN  PIANO  SCHOOL 

1B34  W.  Adams  St.  Los  Angales.  Calit. 


e  on  vou!       Are  you  nervous,  emharra-isfd  in  cnrn- 
I  pnny  of  the  other  spt?  Stwp  beinK  ahv  of  stranccrs.  Conquer 
'  the   terrible/eir  of  your  superiors.    Be  cheerful  and  con- 
fident Of  your   future!     Y"ur   faults    ensily   overcome   so 
yoo  cnn  »»niov  hff  to  the  fullest.  Send  2Sctor    Ihla  amazinj;  book. 
RICHARD   BLACKSTONE.  8-2211   FLATIRON   BLDG.,  N.  V.  C. 


^iiillllimes.H^iif^-Ro()|. 


My  method  is  the  only  way  to  prevent  the  hair  Irom  grow- 
ing again.  Easy,  painless,  harmlesa.  No  scars.  Booklet 
Iree.  Write  today,  enclo.-^lng  3  red  stamps.  We  teach 
beauty  culture.    25  years  In  business. 

D.   J.    MAHLER, 
12ei-C  Mahler  Park,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Brickbats  and  Bouquets 


[  CONTINUED  FSOM  PACE  10  1 


The  Talkies  Have  Taken 
London 

London,  England. 

Your  talkies  have  conquered  London,  in 
spite  of  tile  prophecies  of  the  critics  that 
.Vmerican  accents  would  spoU  the  interest. 

"The  Broadway  Melody"  has  been  the 
prime  favorite,  running  for  nine  weeks  at  tlie 
Empire  Theater. 

The  American  accent,  which  has  been  the 
great  bone  of  contention,  is,  after  all,  quite 
correct  when  the  picture  is  of  modern  America, 
and  the  slang  is  catching,  and  is  becoming 
quite  a  craze. 

A  costume  or  period  play  would  not  be 
convincing  abroad,  and  in  this  field  your 
silent,  spectacular  films  will  always  appeal. 
However,  your  country  has  a  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity to  present  the  U.  S.  A.  today. 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Brydon. 

Barthehness  Fan  Leaps 
to  Rescue 

La  Fayette,  Ind. 

After  reading  all  the  hullabaloo  that  has 
been  written  since  Richard  Barthehness  had 
a  voice  double  in  "Weary  River,"  it's  time 
someone  came  to  the  rescue. 

What  if  he  isn't  gifted  with  a  singing  voice? 
If  he  can  act,  as  critics  admit,  shall  we  scrap 
him?   Why  is  it  worse  to  have  a  voice  double 


than  any  other?  We  know  the  stars  use 
doubles  for  dangerous  stunts,  and  nobody 
stays  away  because  of  it.  No  one  objects  to 
trick  photography. 

Yet  we  read  that  Barthehness  has  cheated 
the  public  and  that  he  shouldn't  be  allowed 
to  do  such  a  thing.  How  have  we  been  cheated 
when  we  have  known  from  the  first  that  a 
double  was  used?  Let's  not  turn  them  down 
because  they  can't  sing. 

Mrs.  Pearl  Sutton. 

Mr.  Champion  Champions 
Film  Players 

Oakland,  Calif. 

Hollywood  is  the  home  of  the  motion  pic- 
ture and  New  York  is  the  home  of  stage  stars. 
So  give  us  more  Hollysvood  talking  pictures 
and  less  of  the  stage  people. 

We  don't  want  so  many  pictures  that  have 
a  cast  of  players  unknown  to  us  movie  fans. 

We  pay  our  money  to  see  our  favorite  screen 
stars,  like  Buddy  Rogers,  Nancy  Carroll, 
Clara  Bow,  Richard  Arlen,  Bessie  Love  and 
others,  and  not  to  see  a  group  of  unknown 
stage  actors. 

George  I.  Champion. 

We  Want  More  Curves, 
Cry  Girl  Fans 

Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 
W^here  are  the  types  of  the  good  old  days? 
Like    Clara    Kimball    Young,     Katherine 


L.in.Mng  Brown 


What  a  break!  Tough  luck  follows  Beverly  Bayne,  the  erstwhile 
Mrs.  Francis  X.  Bushman  and  an  old  time  picture  favorite.  With 
the  advent  of  talking  pictures  the  stage  was  set  for  a  comeback  for 
Beverly.  She  looks  like  a  million,  has  a  fine  voice  and  stage  train- 
ing. Three  of  the  big  studios  offered  her  leading  roles,  but  due  to 
her  long  membership  in  Equity  she  was  unable  to  accept  any 
picture  offers.    She  returns  to  Broadway  to  play  in  "Escapade,"  a 

stage  play 
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MacDonald,  Theda  Bara,  Bessie  Barriscalc, 
Margarita  Fisher? 

These  girls  were  really  beautiful.  They  had 
enough  meat  on  their  bones  to  make  lovely 
figures.  The  girls  in  pictures  today  are  so 
skinny  they  look  like  shadows  of  the  beautiful 
beings  they  could  be  if  they  were  not  starved. 

It  is  pitiful  and  deplorable.  If  directors 
think  that  is  beauty  they  certainly  lack  good 
taste!  Agnes  Lyons. 

Bristol,  Conn. 

I  wish  to  express  my  opinion  about  pro- 
ducers who  insist  on  making  the  poor  stars 
starve  only  to  gain  pitiful  figures. 

1  believe  Joan  Crawford  a  very  good  actress, 
but  I  never  enjoy  her  pictures  her  ause  of  her 
sickly  appearance. 

Instead  of  admiring  her,  as  rr.any  do,  I  only 
pity  her.  The  same  thing  happens  whene\cr 
I  see  Mary  Philbin,  Myrna  Loy,  Dolores  del 
Rio  and  many  otliers. 

Please  give  us  more  healthy  looking  girls 
like  Clara  Bow,  Anita  Page,  Thelma  Todd 
and  others.  Do  not  spoil  the  health,  not  only 
of  picture  stars,  but  of  all  the  women  in  the 
world ! 

Mrs.  Q.  R. 

Give  Us  More  Laughs! 

Washington,  D.  C. 

This  is  a  plea  for  pie  throwing  and  slap- 
stick! Where  are  the  good  old  rip-snorting 
comedies  of  yesterday?  Only  the  smallest 
provincial  theaters  sliow  them.  The  large 
houses  are  overloaded  with  talkie  novelties, 
movietone  specialties  and  vaudeville — with 
never  a  thought  for  the  side-splitting,  rela.xing 
comedies  that  used  to  accompany  the  big 
films. 

I  saw  "Evangeline"  recently.  I  can't  feel 
uplifted  or  purified  by  a  good  cry  over  her 
sorrows.  I  felt  that  aftenvard  we  ought  to 
have  an  extra  good  comedy.  Did  we  have 
one?  We  did  not!  We  had  a  lot  of  jazz  songs 
and  a  sad  one  or  two  by  a  lot  of  personality- 
singers. 

Maybe  I'm  all  wrong.  Maybe  producers 
are  now  busy  making  extra  funny  comedies, 
1929  style.  But  I  sure  do  wish  they'd  hurry! 
Helen  Gunner. 

That  Fatal  "Star"  PoUcy 

Juneau,  Alaska. 

My  pet  grievance  is  directed  against  the  so- 
called  "starring  vehicle"  written  by  hack 
writers  around  the  personality  of  some  star, 
either  to  save  the  star  the  necessity  of  acting, 
or  to  cash  in  on  the  personal  popularity  of  an 
actor. 

The  plots  of  such  operas  are  invariably  trite 
and  time-worn,  on  the  principle  that  anything 
new  might  not  be  understood  by  Main  Street. 
The  members  of  the  supporting  cast  are  chosen 
with  Uttle  or  no  consideration  of  their  fitness 
for  their  respective  roles;  and  even  if  the  star  is 
capable,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  him  or  her  to 
carry  such  an  unleavened  mess.  It  is 
merely  an  attempt  of  the  producers  to  pare 
enough  from  the  legitimate  expenses  of  pro- 
duction to  pay  the  e.xorbitant  salaries  of  the 
stars. 

Denzel  Piercv. 

Are  the  Sun-Kist  Peaches 
Overrated? 

Middletown,  Penna. 

I  think  the  movies  take  in  too  much  territory 
when  they  boast  of  their  beautiful  women. 
True,  there  are  some  attractive  actresses,  but 
not  one  that  can  be  classified  as  beautiful. 

What  HoUy^vood  needs  is  more  sleep  and 
less  make-up. 

There  is  a  young  girl  in  my  home  town  whom 
the  movie  actresses  cannot  compare  with  when 
it  comes  to  good  looks.  This  young  lady  has 
proved  herself  a  capable  actress  in  all  homc- 
ta'ent  plays. 


Look  20  Years  Younger 

Instantly! 


Lift  Your  Face  and  See  How  It  Rests  and  Brightens  the  Eyes 


Marvelous    New    Invention    Worn 

Under    Hair    Transforms    Voiir 

Appearance    Immediately 

NO  need  now  for  surgical  face  lift- 
ing. If  your  face  is  beginning  to 
sag,  your  eyes  look  tired,  or  wrinkles 
are  forming  about  nose  or  mouth,  a 
simple  little  device  worn  under  the 
hair  will  make  a  marvelous  change  the 
moment  you  put  it  on. 

Absolutely  guaranteed  to  please  you  in  every 
way  and  to  accomplish  these  amazing  results  or 
your  money   refunded; 

1.  The  sagging  muscles  are  taught  to  support 
themselves. 

2.  The  lines  from  nose  to  mouth,  and  about 
the  mouth  and  eyes,  are  lifted  out  of  their  creases. 

3.  The  eyes  look  younq  and    rested. 

4.  The  face  immediately  takes  on  a  brighter 
and  more  youthful  expression. 

Send   for   Free   Booklet 

No   obligation.      We   will   be   glad   to   send    you 


free — in  plain  envelope — an  interesting  little  book 
that  tells  you  all  about  this  new  invention,  per- 
fected by  Susanna  Cocroft.  Illustrated  with  ac- 
tual plioto[::;r3phs.  All  correspondence  treated 
with  the  strictest   coniidence. 

Grace-Mildred   Culture   Co.,   Dept.  411 

132-136  West  43rd  St., 

New   York   City 


■  Graee-Mildred  Culture  Co., 

[  132-i;i0  AVest  43rd  St.,  Dept.  411 

I  Ne«'  York  City. 

I  Please    send    me,    free    and    without    obliga- 

j  tion,    the    folder,    "A    IVoiiderful   New   Health 

I  and   Beauty   Device." 

I 

I       Name     

I 

I       Address     

I 

!        City    State 


GOOD  LUCK<^. 


LOVER'S  KNOT 

or  FRIENDSHIP  RING 

Thig  pretty ringistnade  of  four 
strands  or  coila  of  genuine  14K 
ffold  filled  wire,  woven  into  tho 
True  Lover's  Knot  that  is  Bym- 
bolic  of  love  between  lovcra,  and 
friendship  between  friends.  It 
l3prettyw1thfiutbeine showy.  20 
year  guarantee.  Each  ring  made 
by  hand  by  pold  wire  expert.  It 
looks^oodanditlSgood.  PRICE 
50c  postpaid. 


RING 


A  ver7  etrikini?.  qna 
commuDrioK.  Skull  ""■" 
design,  wiLh  t 


...,it  and   an- 

id  Cros^bonea 

lliarit,  fla.shins 

.fth< 


ueaitiii,  vTiiu  iwo  DriiiiariL,  na.sning 
areen  emeralds  aparklinir  outof  tho 
eyes.  SatH  to  brine  pood  lurk  to  the 
wearer.     Silver  finish.    PRICE  2Sc 


COMICAL  MOTTO  RING 


Lots  of  hermteaa  fun  and  amusi. 
Wearinc  this  comical  rmg.  Made  in  plati- 
noid liriish  (to  resemble  platinuml  with 
wording  on  cnameloid.  B3  illustrated. 
PRICE  ONLY  25c  postpaid. 

600pag3  catalog  of  novelties, 
tricks,  puzzles,  etc.  free  with  every 
order.    Postage  Stamps  accepted. 


JOKNSON  SMITH  &  CO. 


DEPT.  64 


RACI»E,  WIS. 


How  I  Got  Rid  of 
Superfluous  Hair 

I  know  how — for  I  had  become  utterly 
discouraged  with  a  heavy  growth  of  hair  on  my  face 
hpa,  arms,  etc.  Then  I  discovered  a  simple,  painless, 
harmless,  inexpensive  method.  It  succeeded  with  me 
and  thousands  of  others.  iVIy  FREE  Book,  "Getting 
Rid  of  Every  Ugly,  Superfluous  Hair,"  explains 
theories  and  tells  actu.al  success.  Mniled  in  plain 
sealed  envelope.  Also  trial  offer.  No  obligation. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Address  Mile,  Annette 
Lanzette,  109  W.  Austin  Ave.,  Dept.  340,  Chicago. 


BEAUTIFUL  PORTRAIT 
Enlargements 


From  Any  SNAPSHOT 
Of  PHOTO  YOUNAYC 


£.1S 


Size  11  X  14  inches 


Now  is  your  chance 
to   pet    a    life-like 
Bromide  photo  en- 
larpement   at  an 
unusual  bargain. 
Kcproduced  from 
any    clear    photo- 
graph ,  tintype, 
Bnapshot   or  group     CAQH 
pi  'ture  you  send. 

No  photo  too  large;  none  too 
email.  We  guarantee  safe 
return  of  your  original  photo.  Send  aa  many  photos 
as  you  wish  at  the  bargain  price  of  49  cents  each. 
KF!IVn  IVn  nmWF'V  S'mply  mail  photo,  name  and  ad* 
9ftvi«U  iHV  JflViliE.S  ^rn^^.  Inafewdayayouwillrecei^re 
a  beautiful  enlarRcment  that  wili  never  fade.  With  the  enlartre* 
mi'iU  cornea  an  illustrated  circalar  describincT  our  moat  popular 
irijmeB,  From  this  circular  you  can  choose  the  frame  which  we 
are  Riving  FREE  with  every  enlargement  ordered  in  colors.  On 
amv.tl  of  enlarKement,  pay  postman  only  190  piua  a  few  pennies 
pftiLipe  or  eend  50c  with  order  and  we  will  prepay  postage. 
Wi'W'g^g*  Beautifully  Carved  Frame  -  As  a  special  inducement 

.  ,,  *-*^  to  acquaint  you  with  the  bi^h  quality  of  our  work,  we 
wi'l  frame  every  enlarirement  donn  in  Paetel  Water  Colors  Abso- 
lutely Free.   Don't  put  it  off.   Mail  your  photo  now. 

IVEW  ERA  PORTRAIT  COMPAIVY 

XO  E.  Erie  St.  Oept.  SIS  Chicago,  lU. 


THIN 

FLAT 

CHEST 


p„,        .  j^^KOs^'    Beautifully  Developed 


rf  j     The  Psycho-Expander  d.-vcl- 

"'"""'  :■      ops  the  chest,  neck,  shoulders, 

'  arms  or  back  —  to  natural 
plumpni  ss.  ProHioLes  deep  breathing — a  delightful 
e-^crciser  that  brings  surprising  development.  If  \ou 
have  a  thin,  flat  chest,  write  for  Physical  Beauty 
Book— sent  FREE. 
Psycho-Expander  Co., 1905  So.  Univer.<^ity,  Denver 
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TO  IVOMEIi 
OS8LY.  A 


t/Us 

little 
secret! 


Not   a    soul 
will  know    just 
what  you  have  done 
i*  :  "•    f  to  make  your  hair 
so  lovely!    Certainly 
nobody  would  dream 
that  a  single  shampoo- 
ing could  add  such  beau- 
ty—such delightful  lustre 
—such  exquisite  soft  tones! 
A  secret  indeed . —  a  beauty 
specialist's   secret!     But  you 
may  share  it!    Just  one  Golden 
, ,    Glint  Shampoo*  will   show  you 
..    /  the  way!     25c,  at  your  dealers',  or 
•  send  for  free  sample. 

/      (*Note:   Do  not  confuse  this  •with  other  sham- 

"  poos  that  merely  cleanse.     Golden  Glint  Shampoo 

§  in  addition  to  cleansing,  gives  your  hair  a  "tiny- 

^  tint"— a  weelittle  bit— not  much—hardly  perceptible. 

/  Buthow  itdcesiring  out  the  true  beauty  of  your  own 

*  individual  shade  of  hair!) 

MAIL   COUPON   NOW    

J.    W.  KOBl  CO.   630  Rainier  Ave..  Dept.  L 
Seattle,  Wash.    «  «  ,  ,  »  Please  send  a  free  sample. 

Name  ^ ~ 

Address _ 

City 


.  State- 


Color  of  my  hair_ 


Hair  In 

Fe'W  Minutes 

The  Hamilton  Beach  electric  aerator  keeps  the  hair 
luxuriant  and  alive.  Afierwashing.givehairatreat- 
ment  ol  energizing  warm  air,  then  a  breeze  of  IreSh 
cool  air  —  very  exhilarating.  Sets  water  waves 
quickly.  A  beaulilul  toilet  article.  Old  rose, orchid, 
robin's  egg  blue  or  ivory.  Sold  at  stores. 

iree  booklei."Hair  Dressing  Secrecs." Also  explains  this 
marvelouB  aeraior  ■which  costs  so  little  yet  gives  the  hair 
a  new  lugter  and  envious  beauty.  Write  now. 

HAMILTON  BEACH  MFG.  CO. 
D.6I08    H.  B.  Building,  Racine,  'Wisconsin 

PKETTYANELEfiT  %3.7^ 

AND   CAlAr&fir      pe^pah^ 

Dr.  W.alter'a  Special  Ankle  Bands  — 
extra  live  para  rubber,  support  and 
aliape  ankle  and  calf  wblle  reducing 
them.  Perlect  intlnK.  Can  be  worn  un- 
der hose: — or  worn  .at  night  reduces 
and  shapes  while  you  sleep.  You  can 
note  improvement  In  shape  of  ankle 
at  once.  Relieves  rheumatism  and 
varicose  veins. 

In  orderfnc;  »end  ankle  and  calf  meaii- 
ure  and  check  or  money  order  (no  cash) 
or  pay  postman. 

Dr.  JEANNE  P.  H.  WALTER 
389  Fifth  Av«na«  Naw  York  City 


I,  and  many  others,  think  she  is  the  most 
beautiful  person  God  ever  created. 

D.  McNear. 

Why  Not  Sit  Midway? 

Berkeley,  Calif. 
Being  possessed  of  all  my  faculties,  I  feel 
that  I  can  quite  justly  lodge  a  "complaint" 
against  the  talkie  invasion. 

In  order  that  I  may  hear  the  lines  spoken, 
I  must  sit  in  or  near  the  first  row.  But  in 
order  to  protect  my  eyes  I  must  sit  well  to 
the  rear.   What's  the  answer? 

Jacqueline  Collier. 

Delaware  Goes  Boles 

Claymont,  Del. 

Tliis  is  a  great  big  bouquet  full  of  beautiful 
posies  for  John  Boles  of  "The  Desert  Song." 
What  a  find!  And  where  has  he  been  all  the 
time?  I  never  got  such  a  kick  out  of  screen 
love-making,  and  I've  been  seeing  movies  all 
my  life.  Oh,  his  expression — his  voice — his 
singing!  And  everybod}'  feels  just  the  same 
about  him. 

Happy  days  to  John  Boles. 

Trix  Shaw. 

(Johnny's  fan  mail  in  Photoplay's  office  is 
enormous.  There  are  evidently  a  hundred 
million  others  like  Tri.x. — Ed.) 

He's  Laughing  Off  Stan  and 
Oliver 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Hah  hah  hah!      Hee  hee    hee!      Yes    sirec, 
Stan  Hah  hah!    Laurel  and  Oliver  Hah  hah! 
Hardy  are  positively  Hah  hah!    Riotous! 

The  two  greatest  short  reel  Hah  hah! 
comedians  on  the  screen  today,  bar  none.  Hah 
hah  hah! 

Harry  Krug. 

A  Kind  Word  for  Voice  Doubling 

Huntington  Park,  Calif. 

I  am  one  of  the  many  mo\ie  fans  who  prefer 
familiar  faces  on  the  screen,  even  though  we 
are  assured  that  all  the  voice  reproduction  is 
not  their  own.  These  screen  people  have  been 
very  satisfactory  as  to  acting  ability,  so  docs  it 
matter  that  they  have  doubles  do  their  singing 
and  playing? 

There  have  been  no  more  touching  scenes 
filmed  than  Richard  Barthelmess  singing  in 
"Weary  River,"  and  what  more  divine  than 
Corinne  Griffith  in  "The  Divine  Lady.''  It 
seems  to  me  the  most  wonderful  progress  in  the 
picture  industry  when  we  can  see  the  beauty 
of  face  and  form  of  old  friends,  combined  with 
the  beauty  of  voice  we  like  to  think  theirs. 

After  all,  movies  are  all  the  romance  the 
majority  of  us  get  out  of  life,  so  why  not  let 
the  actors  remain  ideal  in  our  hearts  and 
minds?  Even  though  the  stage  voice  is  beliind 
the  scenes,  let  us  continue  to  look  upon  the 
loveliness  of  the  screen  stars. 

Nina  Suiton. 

Shall  We  Have  Both? 

New  York  City. 

I  have  been  a  movie  fan  ever  since  the  days 
of  Maurice  CosteUo,  Florence  Turner  and  the 
late  .Arthur  Johnson.  Stars  of  yesterday,  and 
shining  stars  they  were. 

Having  recently  gone  to  hear  and  see  the 
much  talked  about  "talking  pictures,"  I  admit 
I  enjoyed  several;  but  there  is  a  handicap. 
The  audiences  in  most  picture  palaces  do  an 
immense  lot  of  talking  and  running  here  and 
there  for  better  seats.  And  along  with  them 
can  be  heard  the  ushers  calling  out  sweetly  (?), 
"More  seats  in  the  balcony." 

Now  I  ask  you,  what  chance  have  the 
patrons  to  enjoy  talking  pictures  under  these 
conditions?  After  all,  the  motion  picture 
houses  were  built  for  the  masses,  not  for  the 
classes. 

There  is  room  in  this  vast  country  for  both 


talkies  and  the  silent  drama.  Let's  have  our 
choice,  the  same  as  in  the  legitimate  theaters. 
Where  one  is  playing  musical  comedy  and 
another  is  playing  drama,  both  are  well 
patronized. 

Trudy  Halperin. 

Limitations 

New  York  City. 
"The  talkies  may  make  the  actors  talk. 
But  they  can't  improve  our  Charlie's  walk." 
Don't  you  agree  that  you  can't  improve  a 
superlative? 

GEETEtTOE  A.  Mendel. 

That's  an  Idea,  Too! 

Forest  Park,  111. 
Some  think  the  mo\'ing  pictures  are  bad,  but 
they  do  not  stop  to  think  that  the  players  must 
make  a li\ing some  way. 

Margaret  Goodman. 

From  Many  Readers 

Houston,  Te.x.,  reports!  ESTELLE  WADE 
writes  that  her  town  votes  50  per  cent  for 
talkies,  25  per  cent  for  sound,  and  the  other 
quarter  for  the  silent  kind.  She  pleads  that 
all  three  be  kept  going,  to  take  care  of  such 
diversified  tastes. 

From  Hongkong,  China,  FRED  K. 
NICHOLSON  thanks  us  for  the  story  on  Lew 
Cody  and  Mabel  Normand,  printed  months 
ago,  and  prays  for  their  recovery. 

MARY  ANDERSON,  Olympia,  Wash., 
sends  a  nice  bouquet  to  Edith  Chapman  and 
James  Neill  for  their  work  in  "The  Idle  Rich." 

This  is  what  BESSIE  GLOVER  of  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  thinks  of  talkies:  "A  silent  pic- 
ture makes  you  feel  like  you  are  having  a 
wonderful  dream,  but  when  you  hear  a  voice 
you  awaken,  and  that  spoils  it  all." 

Speaking  for  Wichita,  Kan.,  D.  DAVID 
WINTERS  says,  "We  of  Wichita  will  always 
be  glad  to  see  Nils  Asther,  accent  and  all!" 

Will  Bessie  Love  please  come  up  to  the 
platform  and  get  this  nosegay?  MRS.  C.  C, 
of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  says,  "I  think  she  is  keen, 
peachy,  and  fifty-seven  other  varieties  of  nice 
things." 

.\nd  OCCO  ORBAAN,  of  New  York  City, 
tosses  a  goodbye  nosegay  at  Phyllis  Haver,  who 
says  she  has  left  the  screen  for  housekeeping. 

The  little  town  of  Exeter,  Neb.,  gets  an 
enormous  thrill  out  of  such  peppy  Broadway 
pictures  as  "The  Singing  Fool"  and  "The 
Broadway  Melody,"  according  to  ESTHER 
PHILLEO  ARNOT. 

GEORGE  ATTIN,  writing  from  the  Island 
of  Trinidad,  says  that  the  public  wants  moral 
pictures,  particularly  those  relating  to  in- 
cidents of  real  life. 

This  is  for  producers.  "Give  us  bigger  and 
better  talkies,  but  add  a  little  more  story 
and  don't  over-emphasize  the  theme  songs," 
says  EUGENE  GILLESPIE,  of  Atlanta,  Ga. 

JULIAN  LA  THORRE,  of  Manila,  Philip- 
pine Islands,  is  peeved  at  harsh  critics.  "Those 
movie  fans  who  are  always  grumbling  about 
stars  and  pictures  make  me  tired.  If  they  don't 
like  a  certain  star,  why  go  to  see  him?" 

The  lovely  and  talented  Ruth  Chatterton 
continues  to  build  up  a  sohd  army  of  devoted 
admirers.  "  Happiness  always  to  our  beautiful, 
patrician  star,  Ruth  Chatterton!  May  she 
shine  on  forever!"  is  the  wish  of  ADELE  L. 
SIIklONDS,  of  HoUy^vood. 

Senorita  CARIMEN  LALLYE,  of  Cape 
Girardeau,  Mo.,  wiU  soon  be  all  set.  "I  have 
never  heard  Garbo.  But  I'm  waiting,  and 
when  I  do  I  shall  be  completely  happy," 
says  the  senorita. 

EDWARD  FLETCHER,  of  Chicago,  says 
that  Dolores  Del  Rio  and  Greta  Garbo  are 
our  leading  actresses,  and  hates  to  hear  them 
lambasted. 

Hey,  Johnny  Mack  Brown!  MARY  J.  C, 
of  Boston,  says  you  should  "learn  to  throw 
your  voice  out."  In  "Coquette"  she  could 
hardly  hear  you. 
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Hear  these  spark- 
ling song  hits:  *^Tip 
Toe  Through  the 
Tulips,"  ^'Painting 
tho  Clouds  with 
Sunshine,'*  "In  a 
Kitchenette"  and 
'"Go  to  Bed." 


r^  crea/es 

in   lOOVo  NATURAL  COLOR 

IN  TECHNICOLOR 

Picture  a  profuse  procession  of  revue  spectacle 
scenes  in  amazing  settings  .  .  .  superbly  staged 
chorus  dancing  numbers  .  .  .  the  flashing  wit  of 
Winnie  Lightner  .  .  .  the  charm  of  Nancy  Welford 
.  .  .  the  astounding  dancing  of  Ann  Pennington 
.  .  .  the  crooning  of  Nick  Lucas  .  .  .  love  scenes  as 
only  Conway  Tearle  can  play  them  ...  a  story 
that  had  New  York  gasping  and  giggling  for  one 
solid  year  .  .  .  and  you  have  only  begun  to  imagine 
the  treat  that  is  in  store  for  you. 

One  hundred  per  cent  Color,  an  additional  feature 
of  Vitaphone  all-talking  pictures, 
doubles  the  "life-likeness"  of  this 
most  vivid  and  enjoyable  of  all 
talking  pictures. 

Look   for   the   thriU   of  a  lifetime 
the  day  you  see  "Gold  Diggers 
of  Broadway"  ...  And    look 
for  the  Vitaphone  sign  M'hen 
you  want  talking  picture  enter- 
tainment— always ! 


(if*i 


You  see  and  hear  Vitaphone  onlij  in  Wdrner  ^xos.and  First  Mdtional  Picturef 


^ 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAT  MAGAZINE. 
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"We  are 
advertised 
by  our 
loving  friends" 
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Mellin's  Food  and  Milk 

supplies  all  the  nutritive  elements  neces- 
sary for  growth  and  development  during 
the  early  period  of  bottle  feeding. 


The  Formula 

is  readily  understood  and  food  for  the  full 
twenty-four  hours  is  easily  and  quickly 
prepared. 


The  Mixture 

as  prepared  from  the  formula  is  all  digest- 
ible and  assimilated  nourishment  for  an 
infant  of  any  age. 


The  Baby 


fed  on  Mellin's  Food  and  milk  is  happy, 
comfortable,  sleeps  well  and  is  remarkably 
free  from  colic  and  constipation. 


Mellin's 

Food 

Biscuits 


Especially  suitable 

when  it  becomes  time  to  wean 

the  baby  from  the  bottle 


Mellin's 

Food 

Biscuits 


A  sample  box  sent  free,  postage  paid,  upon  request. 

Mellin's  Food  Company       -      -      -       Boston,  Mass. 


\ 
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do  salespeople 
everywhere 
advise  Ivory- 


Jorjine  silks, 
colored  woolens^ 
babij  clothes, 
stockjncjs 


Wherever  you  live — as  far  east  as 
Boston,  or  as  far  west  as  San  Fran- 
cisco— you  will  find  that  the  sales- 
people in  the  finest  stores  of  your 
own  city  advise  Ivory  for  washing 
the  nicest  things  they  sell. 

And  if  you  should  ask,  "Why?" 
you  would  receive  some  very  in- 
teresting answers. 

Here  are  typical  statements  made 
to  customers  by  salespeople  in  cities 
scattered  all  over  the  country: 

"For  all  kinds  of  silks  Ivory  is 
best.  Other  soaps  are  likely  to  be 
too  strong.  All  the  manufacturers 
who  sell  to  us  advise  Ivory."  (Kich- 
mond,  Virginia) 

"Use  Ivory  Flakes  for  glove  silk. 
Ivory  is  very  mild  and  won't  fade 
the  garment.  Many  other  soaps  cut 
and  rot  silk  in  time."  (^Leading  New 
York  store) 

"Use  Ivory  Soap  or  Ivory  Flakes 
if  you  want  to  get  the  most  wear 
out  of  your  stockings.    This  make 


of  hosiery  is  washed  at  the  factory 
with  Ivory.  So  you  see  Ivory  is 
what  they  consider  best."  QDenver, 
Colorado) 

"We  never  recommend  anything 
but  Ivory  Soap  for  baby  woolens. 
Use  Ivory  by  all  means.  It  won't 
shrink  woolens  and  it  protects  the 
color."  (New  Orleans') 

You  will  see  that  the  reasons 
given  by  salespeople  mean  one  thing 
— Ivory  is  safer  for  the  things  they 
sell,  safer  for  the  things  you  buy. 
And  doesn't  it  sound  like  common- 
sense?  Ivory  is  pure  enough  to  be 
safe  for  a  baby's  sensitive  skin;  it  is 
certain  to  be  e.vfra-safe  for  fine  silks, 
woolens,  rayons — for  all  your  nicest 

things.  PROCTER    &    GAMBLE 

Free  booklet,  "Thistledown  Treasures 
— their  selection  and  care"  tells  about 
silks,  woolens,  rayons.  Send  a  post 
card  to  Winifred  S.  Carter,  Dept. 
W-119,  Box  1801,  Cincinnati,  O. 


It  is  beautiful  and 

Stylish  to  be  Slender 


■but 


there  is  one  very 

important  thing 

to  remember 

v^hen  you 

DIET  TO  REDUCE 

Diet  if  you  want  to  .  .  .  but  feel  fit 
while  you  do  it.  Many  people  complain 
of  feeling  dizzy  and  "hollow"  when  reduc- 
ing. Why?  Because  these  diets  usually  lack 
a  most  essential  element — roughage.  That  is 
the  reason  one  often  feels  the  bad  effects  of 
dieting  even  during  the  first  few  days. 

A  diet  without  roughage  inevitably 
leads  to  constipation.  And  there  is  no 
more  cruel  foe  to  beauty  than  constipation. 

Yet  there  is  a  safe  way  to  prevent  consti- 
pation. Kellogg's  ALL-BRAN— a  delicious 
cereal — is   an   ideal  roughage  for  every  diet. 

ALL-BRAN  passes  through  the  system 
unchanged.  Its  fibre  content  sweeps  the 
intestines  clean  of  poisonous  wastes.  Yet 
it  does  not  add  fat  to  the  body.  Famous 
beauty  specialists  recommend  ALL-BRAN. 
And  countless  women  have  gained  fresh 
complexions,  clear  eyes  and  radiant  charm 
by  eating  ALL-BRAN  regularly. 

Beware  of  habit-forming  pills 

No  pills  nor  drugs  can  play  the  part  of 
ALL-BRAN  in  a  reducing  diet.  Their  dose 
has  to  be  constantly  increased  and  they 


do  not  produce  the  natural  results  that 
ALL-BRAN  does. 

You  will  like  the  appetizing  nut-sweet 
flavor  of  ALL-BRAN.  It  can  be  enjoyed  in 
many  ways.  Just  eat  two  tablespoonfuls 
daily — in  chronic  cases  with  every  meal. 

If  you  mail  the  coupon  we  will  gladly 
send  you  a  valuable  booklet  on  the  sub- 
ject of  safe  reducing.  It  contains  many  ap- 
proved diet  suggestions  which  promote 
beauty  as  they  help  you  reduce.  Grocers 
everywhere  sell  ALL-BRAN.  Be  sure  to  get 
the  genuine — made  by  Kellogg  in  Battle 
Creek.  Served  in  hotels,  restaurants  and 
dining-cars. 


5 


Avise  ^  ways 
to  add  roughage 
to  reducing 
diets 


1 .  Soak  two  tablespoonfuls  of  All.- 
BRAN  in  a  little  orange,  prune, 
peach  or  other  fruit  juice. 

2.  Sprinkle ALL-BKAN generously 
into  clear  soups  or  consommes.  It 
adds  to  the  flaiior. 


.-t:-^    3.    Sprinkle  AIX-BRAN  over  fresh 
■^    I  egetable  or  fruit  salads.    Makes 
*S^— n  them  taste  so  much  better. 


ALL-BRAN 


4.  Eat  ALL-BRAN  muffins,  or 
ALL-BRAN  bread  because  they  are 
less  fattening, 

5.  ALL-BRAN  is  the  healthful 
and  delicious  cereal  with  milk 
or  cream.  Honey  is  a  most  pleas- 
ant addition. 


Kellogg  Company,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  booklet 
on  Safe  Reducing  Diets. 

'Name 

Address 
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25  CENTS 


OU  CAN'T 

fEt  away 
yith  it  in 
hollywooi 


old  worLd  Witchery  in 

^JOAN  V^RAWFOR 


ome 


"Thank  you  for  the  exquisite  chime 
clock,"  enthuses  Joan  Crawford,  ac- 
knowledging our  gift  to  one  of  screen- 
land's  most  fascinating  stars. 

"Its  soft  lingering  melody  seems  to 
soothe,  one's  tired  nerves  after  long 
exacting  hours  in  the  studios.  If  there 
really  is  such  a  thing  as  a  magic  spell,  I 
believe  this  enchanting  clock  achieves 
it.  Its  influence  in  my  home  is  posi- 
tively beautiful.  .  .A  remarkable  clock !" 
Thus  does  the  fascinating  star  of 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer's  great  produc- 


tion, "Untamed",  describe  the  almost 
magic  old  world  witchery  of  Sessions 
Westminster  Chimes  . . .  Listen! 

Catch  them  yourself  today,  through 
your  radio  receiver.  Choose  your  sta- 
tion from  the  list  on  this  page.  Hear 
the  mellow  haunting  melody  broad- 
cast directly  from  within  a  Sessions 
Clock.  As  you  listen,  remember  that 
at  a  nearby  store  where  good  clocks  are 
sold  you  can  select  from  a  wide  va- 
riety, a  Sessions  Westminster  Chime 
Clock  to  perpetuate  that  charm  in  your 


home.  And  they  are  actually  inexpen- 
sive . .  twenty-eight  to  thirty-nine  dollars ! 

Our  free  booklet,  "Chimes  That  Cast 

a  Spell  of  Old  World  Witchery",  is  yours 

for  the   asking.  The  Sessions  Clock 

Company,  Forestville,  Connecticut. 

TUNE  IN  ON  ONE  OF  THESE 
{See  local  program  for  time} 

In  tht  EAST.WBZA  Boscon.WBZ  Springfield,  Mass., 
WOKO  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.,  WOR  Newark,  N.  J.,  WIP 
Philadelphia,  WPEN  Philadelphia,  WRVA  Richmond, 
Va.,  WWVA  WheeUng,  W.Va.,  WSAZ  Huntington, 
W.Va.,  KDKA  Pittsburgh,  WAPI  Birmingham. 

In  the  MIDDLEWEST,  KYW  Chicago,  WORD 
Chicago,  KMOX  St.  Louis,  KMMJ  Clay  Center,  Nebr., 
WDAY  Fargo,  N.  D..  WRBQ  Greenville,  Miss. 

In  the  WEST  KGO  Oakland,  Calif.,  KOL  Seattle 
KOA  Denver,  KD  YL  Salt  Lake  City,  KGRS  AmariUo,  Tex 


,M 


Clock, 


essions  ^locns 

WESTMINSTER  CHIMES 
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JL)oes  your  tootk  brush  ever  show  pink '? 


Neglected  gums  are  a 
needless  threat  to  your  teeth   ^ 

EVEN  an  occasional  tinge  of  "pink"  few  years!  And  it's  common  sense  to  So  get  Ipana  and  play  safe.  Its  double 

upon  your  tooth  brush  should  be  use  a  tooth  paste  that  guards  your  gums  protection  makes  it  a  wise  economy, 

taken  seriously  and  corrected  promptly.  while  it  cleans  your  teeth.  even  though  you  pay  a  few  cents  more 

For  that  little  weak  spot  on  the  walls  Thousands  of  dentists  personally  rec-  for  it  —  with  gum  troubles  the  danger 

of  your  gums  cannot  be  permitted  to  ommend  Ipana.  For  Ipana  keeps  your  they  are  —  with  gum  neglect  the  risk 

bleed  — unheeded!     It    might   be   the  teeth  immaculate.    It  tones  your  gums  that  dentists  tell  you  it  is! 

forerunner  of  trouble  far  more  serious.  at  the  same  time — sends  the  fresh  blood  Send  the  coupon  for  a  10  day  sample 

As  your  dentist  will  tell  you,  un-  coursing  through  them,  to  purify  and  of  Ipana  if  you  wish  but,  better  still, 
healthy  gums  are  responsible  for  the  strengthen  the  millions  of  cells!  get  a  large -size  tube  from  your  drug- 
loss  of  thousands  of  good  teeth.  The  Gum  troubles  attack  when  you  least  gist.  Tonight,  begin  the  full  month's 
host  of  gum  disorders  nearly  always  expect  them.  They  are  caused  by  creamy  test!  Within  30  days  your  teeth  will 
start  with  a  slight  bleeding— gingivitis,  sauces ;  luscious,  tempting  salads  —  by  be  cleaner— whiter;  and  your  gums 
Vincent's  disease,  occasionally  even  the  the  soft  foods  you  eat  and  prefer.  The  firmer— harder— sounder, 
dreaded  pyorrhea  may  follow!  modern  diet  gives  the  gums  too  little  *  •  •  • 
Don't  wait  for  exercise  to  keep  them  firm  and  sound!  bristol-myers  co.,  Dept.  1-129 

•'  r.          T                 •            ■          -r-       II  73  West  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

gum  trotMes,  prevent  them  But   Ipana  is  scientifically   com-  K.ndiy  send  me  a  trial  tube  of  ipana  tooth 

TJo^o   ^f  ^-ol    U„r,;ar.c,  -,,^A    ^orif-il    /-,ro  DOUoded  tO  DtCVent  damage.    It  Stimu-  paste.  Enclosed  is  a  two-cent  sump  to  cover  partly 

Ideas  ot  oral  hygiene  and  dental  care  f         ,           ^   .                  f     •      ,    ■  the  cost  of  packing  and  maiimg. 

have  changed  radically  during  the  past  '^t"  '^e  gum  tissue,  speeds  circulation 

through   the   tiny   veins.    It   contains  ' 

j  ««««>*><   ^Bit.  ziratol,    a   hemostatic   and   antiseptic  AJdrui 

■  ■ImLii"'      -— ^-»>-""^'^-Sr'^^'\  used  by  dentists  in  treating  the  gums.  City State ^^^ 

^\^^^'  IPANA  Tooth  Paste 
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As  We  Go  to  Press 

Last  Minute  NEWS  from  East  ^/^^West 


You  don't  have  to  be  Elinor  Glyn  to 
guess  that  the  star  of  a  picture  called 
"Station  S-E-X"  is  Clara  Bow !  Clara 
will  make  two  more  pictures  before  vaca- 
tioning in  Europe. 

RICHARD  BARTHELMESS  now  be- 
longs to  the  small  and  gilded  group  at 
the  top  of  the  motion  picture  industry. 
Under  his  new  contract,  which  nms  until 
1933,  Dick  will  make  only  two  pictures  a 
year  and  get  paid  approximately  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  a  week  for  doing  it. 

LON  CHANEY  has  overcome  his  micro- 
phone phobia.     One  of  his  first  talkies 
will  be  "Cheri-Bibi"  by  Gaston  Leroux. 

BUSTER  "BEEP  BEEP"  WEST  and  his 
father,  John,  have  had  their  contracts 
renewed  by  Christie's  for  a  series  of  all- 
talking  pictures.  Buster  and  Virginia 
Cherrill  are  likely  to  get  married  any 
minute  now — if  they  haven't  already. 

THE  Hays  ban  on  "They  Knew  What 
They  Wanted"  has  apparently  been 
lifted,  for  it  will  be  produced  by  M-G-M, 
and  Sam  Goldwyn  has  loaned  Vilma 
Banky  for  the  starring  role.  Sidney 
Howard,  author  of  the  play,  is  writing  the 
adaptation. 

LOOKS  as  if  gray's  the  popular  shade  at 
First  National.  Both  Lawrence  Gray, 
who  wowed  'em  in  "Marianne,"  and  Alex- 
ander Gray  have  leading  roles  in  "Spring  Is 
Here." 

MARIE  DRESSLER  plays  the  old  drunk 
in      "Anna     Christie,"     the     eagerly 
awaited  Garbo  talkie. 

AFTER  sitting  around  the  M-G-M  lot  for 
five  months  waiting  for  a  suitable  role, 
Carlotta  King  has  returned  temporarily  to 
vaudeville.  Her  contract  has  seven  more 
months  to  nm. 

FLORENZ  ZIEGFELD'S  first  picture  for 
Samuel  Goldwyn  wiU  probably  be  a  ver- 
sion of  his  successful  "WTioopee." 

BACLANOVA  returns  to  the  Coast  this 
month  to  make  a  last  stand  against  the 
demon  microphone.  If,  in  her  final  picture 
for  Paramount,  she  proves  that  she  has 
mastered  English,  her  contract  may  be 
taken  up. 

ERNST  LUBITSCH  scored  a  big  success 
with  "The  Love  Parade"  and  wUl  make 
at  least  one  more  picture  for  Paramount. 

NOAH  BEERY  emerges  in  a  new  role. 
Warner  Brothers  have  placed  him  under 
a  two  years'  contract  because  of  his  remark- 
able singing  voice. 

WILL  ROGERS'  next  will  be  "By  the 
Way,  Bill,"  by  Ben  Ames  Williams, 
said  to  be  the  story  of  Will's  life.  William 
Howard  will  direct. 

WARNERS  have  signed  Alice  Gentle, 
the  grand  opera  star,  for  a  series  of 
roles  in  1930,  due  to  her  outstanding  work 
in  "Golden  Dawn."  The  singer,  contrary  to 
all  operatic  traditions,  is  now  svelte  as  a 
co-ed. 


R 


EGINALD  DENNY  has  been  signed  by 
Sono  Art  to  do  a  series  of  four  pictures. 


RUTH  CHATTERTON  has  finished  film- 
ing "The  Laughing  Lady,"  at  the 
Paramount  Long  Island  Studio  and  will 
return  to  Hollywood. 


Last  Minute  Reviews 

"Glorifying  the  American  Girl" — 
Paramount. — This  long  fussed-over 
picture  about  the  little  girl  who 
breaks  into  the  Ziegfeld  "Follies"  is 
an  anti-climax  to  all  the  back  stage 
stories.  Mary  Eaton  tries  hard,  but 
the  only  punch  is  a  brief  comedy  bit 
by  Eddie  Cantor. 

"His  Glorious  Night"— M-G-M.— 
John  Gilbert  does  well  in  his  first 
talkie  love  story — one  of  these 
mythical  kingdom  romances.  Watch 
for  Catherine  Dale  Owen,  as  a  cold 
young  princess,  and  Nance  O'Neil,  as 
a  merry  old  queen. 

"General  Crack"  —  Warners.  — 
John  Barrymore  is  debonair  as  usual 
in  his  uniforms  in  this  tale  of  18th 
Century  romance.  A  beautiful  Techni- 
color sequence  and  John's  first  all- 
talking  picture  push  him  up  the 
ladder  again. 

"Paris"  —  First  National.  —  Irene 
Bordoni  and  accent  are  a  success  in 
the  talkies.  The  oo-la-la  girl  is 
beautifully  photographed,  and  sings 
in  French  and  English.  Her  imita- 
tion of  Al  Jolson  is  amusing.  Jack 
Buchanan,  English,  is  her  leading 
man. 

"Applause" — Paramount.  — Helen 
Morgan,  the  toast  of  New  York 
musical  comedy  and  night  club  life, 
debuts  in  a  dramatic  role  in  her  first 
talkie — another  back  stage  tear- 
jerker.    Simply  elegant  in  spots. 

"Lilies  of  the  Field" — First  Na- 
tional.— Corinne  Grifiith,  the  Orchid 
Lady  of  the  Screen,  dances  on  the 
piano  with  a  champagne  glass  in  her 
hand,  and  she  wears  tights.  My 
dear,  you  have  no  idea!  A  pleasing 
combination  of  comedy  and  drama. 

"Love,  Live  and  Laugh" — Fox. — ■ 
The  fine  directorial  hand  of  William 
K.  Howard  shows  here.  It  is  a 
tender,  rueful  little  story  about  a 
hurdy-gurdy  man.  The  keynote  is 
pathos,  but  never  maudlin.  George 
Jessel  plays  the  Italian  boy  and  LUa 
Lee  is  the  sweetheart. 

"The  Long,  Long  Trail"— Uni- 
versal.— Hoot  Gibson  hits  another 
bull's-eye  by  the  charm  of  his  smile 
and  his  indifference  to  women — even 
such  lovely  girls  as  Sally  Filers  and 
Kathryn  McGuire. 


IT  is  probable  that  Richard  Dix's  first  star- 
ring vehicle  for  Radio  Pictures  wiU  be  the 
famousi  George  M.  Cohan  play,  "Seven 
Keys  to  Baldpate."  Joseph  Allen,  who 
played  the  hermit  in  the  original  Broadway 
production,  will  repeat  for  the  talkies. 

MARION  DAVIES  is  soon  to  make  "Fair 
and  Warmer."  The  sUent  version  will 
be  recalled  as  one  of  May  Allison's  moE.t 
popular  pictures. 

TDASIL  RATHBONE,  one  of  the  first 
■t-'Broadwayites  to  do  a  covered  wagon 
when  talkies  came  in,  has  just  had  a  new 
contract  signed  by  M-G-M. 

THE  Mary  Brian-Rudy  Vallee  flareup 
seems  to  have  been  but  a  flash  in  the 
pan.  Mary  is  going  places  with  Matty 
Kemp  and  Rudy  is  seen  about  with  a  youth- 
ful and  unknown  vamp. 

npHE  Lenore  Ukics  (Sidney  Blackmer) 
-^  have  finished  their  picture  engagements 
and  left  for  New  York  to  do  a  new  play, 
"The  Sandy  Hookers."  Blackmer  has 
already  been  signed  by  First  National  to 
return  to  the  phonoplay. 

AS  a  nice  sugar  plum  for  being  a  good 
girl  in  "The  Devil  May  Care,"  Dorothy 
Jordan  draws  the  feminine  lead  in  Novarro's 
next  phonoplay.  It's  to  be  an  original  by 
Josephine  Lovett,  titled  "Song  of  India." 

GET  a  load  of  this — Ruth  Roland's  first 
aU-talkie  will  be  a  big  special  for  Sono 
Art  called  "Reno,"  based  on  Cornelius  Van- 
derbilt,  Jr.'s,  book.    Wotta  combination! 

■pATHE  is  grooming  Eddie  Quillan  for 
-'•  stardom — which  means  no  more  minor 
parts.  The  title  of  his  next  story  has  been 
changed  from  "Romeo's  Juliet"  to  "Breezy." 

JEANETTE  MACDONALD  has  left  for 
New  York,  and  if  she  doesn't  marry  her 
manager  while  in  the  big  town  the  rumor 
hounds  are  going  to  be  that  disapernted! 

PATHE'S  "International  Television  Re- 
vue" is  being  done  in  five  languages.  A 
platoon  of  directors  and  a  regiment  of  stars 
are  working  on  and  in  it. 

ARTHUR  LAKE  may  go  to  M-G-M  to 
make  "Billy  the  Kid." 

THE  last  word  in  titles  is  "Vagabond"— 
no  really  chic  title  is  complete  without  it. 
Harry  Richman's  picture  for  United  Artists 
has  been  definitely  monikered  "Broadway 
Vagabond"  (a  hangover  from  last  season's 
"Broadway"  rage) ;  Rudy  VaUee  is  making 
"The  Vagabond  Lover"  for  Radio;  and 
Dennis  King  has  just  completed  "The  Vaga- 
bond King"  for  Paramount. 

GRETA  GARBO  may  star  in  "Ex-wife," 
sensational  novel  of  adventures  after 
divorce,  published  anonymously,  but  writ- 
ten by  Ursula  Parrott,  former  New  York 
advertising  woman.  M-G-M  has  bought 
it  for  filming. 

GLORIA  SWANSON  has  taken  a  pent 
house  apartment  in  New  York  and 
seems  to  be  settling  down  in  the  East  for 
a  spell. 
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make  this  your 
winter  oF 

SUPREME 
LOVELINESS 

through 

PRINCESS  PAT 


Make-Up  and  Skin  Care 
Are  So  Important 

Winter  .  .  .  cold,  nipping  winds,  pastimes 
that  take  you  in  and  out  of  doors  .  .  .  zest- 
ful,  brimful  days  of  shopping,  of  dances,  of 
pleasure,  but  so  hard  upon  your  skin  ...  so 
disastrous  to  the  very  beauty  upon  which 
your  social  success  and  keenest  enjoyment 
depends. 

And  winter  brings  your  beauty  to  closest 
inspection  .  . .  places  you  under  the  brilliant 
lights  of  the  ballroom  .  .  .  the  contacts  of 
your  bridge  game  ...  all  the  countless  hours 
of  indoor  pleasures.  Yet  notice  how  different 
are  the  compie.xions  you  see  —  some  beauti- 
fully soft  and  velvety,  some  roughened  and 
hardly  smoothed  to  a  semblance  of  beauty. 
Just  chance?  Not  likely,  for  the  smart, 
sophisticated  woman  of  today  leaves  noth- 
ing to  chance. 

Princess  Pat  Beauty  Aids  Guard  Your 
Skin  and  Give  You  Supreme  Loveliness 

Just  the  soothing  caress  of  Princess  Pat 
powder  helps  wonderfully.  Its  famous 
almond  base,  of  course,  protects  against 
winter's  winds  and  cold.  Not  a  bit  like  the 
usual  powders  of  starch  base.  Instead  of 
harshness  —  when  the  skin  is  drawn  with 
cold  —  Princess  Pat  almond  base  powder 
gives  smoothness  and  pUancy.  It  protects 
the  pores.  And  when  you  go  out  of  doors  — 
go  from  hot  to  cold  —  there  is  not  the  same 
shock  to  your  skin. 

Then  there  is  Princess  Pat  Rouge.  It,  too, 
has  a  base  of  precious  almond.  'Tis  a  further 
protection  to  your  skin  to  use  this  most 
fashionable  —  and  most  flattering  —  of  all 
rouges.   You'll  love  Princess  Pat  Rouge,  for 


no  other  rouge  can  possibly  glorify  your 
natural  beauty  as  does  Princess  Pat.  Why? 
Because  no  other  rouge  in  all  the  world  is 
composed  of  two  distinct  tones,  perfectly 
blended  into  one  by  a  very  secret  "duo- 
tone"  process.  Consequently  —  where  old 
fashioned  rouges  are  dull,  flat  and  eu-tificial, 
Princess  Pat  Rouge  is  alive  and  glowing  with 
more  than  natural  beauty.  Seven  significant 
shades,  including  Summertan  and  Nite. 

Another  (and  very  important)  beauti- 
fying touch  is  Princess  Pat  Lip  Rouge.  It 
colors  the  inside  surface  of  the  lips,  too,  and 
ij  of  such  perfect  consistency  and  such  ideal 
color  that  the  true  Cupid  bow  lip  is  yours 
without  fail.  You  cannot  imagine  —  but 
must  experience  —  the  effect  to  know  how 
beautiful  your  lips  can  be  made. 

And,  of  course,  creams!  There  are  the 
three  Princess  Pat  creams  to  keep  your  skin 
smooth  and  pliant  during  the  most  severe 
trials  of  winter  weather. 


Lupe  Vela,  famous  screen  beauty,  registers 
delifitil — ifte  muge  is  Princess  Pat.  Attltr  left 
Lupe  is  seen  apptyintj  Princess  Pat  Crennt 
(skin  food).  Her  gesture  very  aptly  suggests 
the  caress  of  this  marvelous  cream. 


Try  the  Seven  Princess  Pat 

Beauty  Aids  In  Famous  Week-End  Set 

This  is  really  an  "acquaintance"  set — enough  of 
each  preparation  for  thorough  trial — enough  for  two 
weeks,  if  used  with  reasonable  economy.  And  the 
beauty  book  sent  with  set  contains  information  on 
skin  care  of  real  value — besides  artful  secrets  of  make 
up  which  vastly  enhance  results  from  rouge,  powder , 
and  lip  rouge.  The  set  contains  generous  tubes  of 
Ice  Astringent,  Skin  Cleanser  (the  modern  ccld 
cream).  Skin  Food  Cream,  almond  base  powder, 
rouge  and  lip  rouge.  The  charge  of  25c  helps  pay  for 
the  packing  of  set  in  beautiful  box,  and  postage.  Our 
only  other  recompense  is  the  opportunity  to  have 
you  try  Princess  Pat  beauty  aids  and  learn  their  spe- 
cial virtues.  We  desire  to  sell  only  one  set  to  a  cus- 
tomer.   And  we  respectfully  urge  your  promptness. 


PRINCESS     PAT 


PRINCESS        PAT,       LTD.       CHICAGO, 


S  . 


Tho  very  popular  Princess  Pat  Week-End  Set  ie  offered 
for  a  LimitL'd  time  for  this  conpoN  and  25c  (coin).  Only 
one  to  a  customer.  Set  contains  easily  a  month's  supply 
of  almond  base  powder  and  SIX  other  delightful  Princess 
Pat  preparations.  Packed  in  a  beautifully  decorated 
boudoir  bos.    Please  act  promptly. 


Get 

This 

Week 

End 

Set— 


SPECIAL 


t^KUSCESS  PAT,  Ltd. 

L'70y  S.  WclUSt.,  Dept.   56-C  Chicago. 

Enclosed  find  25c  for  which  aend  me  the  Princeaa  Pat 
tVeuk  End  Set. 


Street 

City  and  State 


Whea  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PIIOTOPL.\Y  MAGAZINE. 


Brief  Reviews  of 

Current  Pictures 


•^Indicates  that  photoplay  was  named  as  one 
of  the  six  best  upon  its  month  of  review 


ALOHA  HAWAII— AI!  Star.— Unusual  produc- 
tion based  on  Hawaiian  legend.  With  native  cast  in 
Hawaiian  settings.    Silent.     (Aug.) 

ANNE     AGAINST    THE     WORLD— Rayart.— 

Story  of  the  terrible  life  of  a  misunderstood  musical 
comedy  queen.    Terrible  is  right.    Silent.     (June.) 

•     ARGYLE  CASE,  THE— Warners.- Fascinat- 
ing mvstcrv  story  with  a  swell  performance  by 
Tliomas  Meighan.     All  Talkie.     {Aug.) 

•     AWFUL  TRUTH,  THE  —  Pathe.  —  Delight- 
ful  Ina  Claire  in  a  sopliisticated  drama.     Ex- 
cellent support  by  Paul  Harvey.    All  Talkie,    {Oct.) 

BACHELOR  GIRL,  THE— Columbia.— Dull  love 
triangle,  but  nicely  acted  by  Jacqueline  Logan  and 
William  Collier,  Jr.    Part  Talkie.    {Sept.) 

BEHIND  THAT  CURTAIN— Fox.— Well  done 
but  rambling  mystery  melodrama  well  acted  by  War- 
uer  Baxter  and  Lois  Moran.    All  Talkie.     {Sept.) 

BELOW  THE  DEADLINE  —  Chesterfield.  — 
Quickie  crook  stuff — and  something  awful.  Silent. 
{June.) 

BIG  DIAMOND  ROBBERY,  THE— FBC— Cow- 
boy Mix  in  a  fast  and  ttirilling  one.    Silent.    {July.) 

BIG  NEWS— Pathe.— Another,  and  obvious, 
story  of  an  unhappy  young  reporter,  with  pleasing 
work  by  Bob  Armstrong  and  Carol  Lombard.  All 
Talkie.     {Sept.) 

BIG  REVUE,  THE— All-star.— All-singing  and 
toddling  juvenile  extravaganza  featuring  the  so-called 
Ethel  Meglin  Wonder  kids.  If  you  like  to  iiear 
ten-year-olds  singing  about  moonlight  madness  you'll 
like  this.    All  Talkie.     {Nov.) 

•  BIG  TIME— Fox.— This  is  closer  than  a 
brother  to  "Burlesque,"  but  it's  darned  good. 
Dialogue  is  bright  and  Lee  Tracy  and  Mae  Clarke 
make  the  story  convincing.     All  Talkie.     {Ncyv.) 

BLACK   MAGIC— Fox.— Another  priceless   title 
.  gone  wrong.     South   Sea  life — and  very  dull.  too. 
Sound.     {Oct.) 

BLACK  WATCH,  THE  —  Fox.  —  Extravagant 
melodrama  of  India,  which  just  misses  being  one  of 
the  best.    All  Talkie.     {Aug.) 

BLACK  WATERS  —  World  Wide.— Thrilling, 
chilling  melodrama  with  mediocre  dialogue.  Silent. 
{J  line.) 

BLUE  SKIES — Fox. — An  orphanage  romance, 
beautifully  acted  and  charmingly  directed.  Sound. 
{June.) 

BONDMAN,  THE— World  Wide.— Foreign  ver- 
sion of  Hall  Caine's  novel,  messed  up  by  poor 
photography.    Silent.     {June.) 

•  BROADWAY— Universal. — The  original  and 
best  night  club  melodrama.  In  spite  of  its 
grandiose  settings,  the  stor>'  will  get  you.  And  some 
good  acting.     All  Talkie.     {Aug.) 

BROADWAY  BABIES— First  National.— Alice 
White  as  a  chorus  cutie  at  her  best  to  date.  Fred 
Kohler  steals  it  as  a  big  beer  and  booze  man  from 
Detrcit.    All  Talkie.     {Sept.) 

•  BULLDOG  DRUMMOND  —  Goldw^n- 
United  Artists. — Great  melodrama,  intelli- 
gently produced  and  with  a  fine  performance  by 
Ronald  Colman.    Don't  miss  it.    All  Talkie.    {July.) 

BYE-BYE  BUDDY— Supreme.— Did  you  know 
that  night  club  hostesses  have  hearts  of  gold?  This 
one  is  an  unintentionally  funny  sob  story.  Silent. 
{June.) 

CAMPUS  KNIGHTS— Chesterfield.— Life  in  a 
fashionable  boarding-school — as  it  isn't.  Don't  waste 
your  money.    Silent.     {Aug.) 

CAREERS — First  National. — More  intrigue  and 
scandal  in  a  white  colony  in  Asia.  Pretty  good.  All 
Talkie.     {Aug.) 

CHARMING      SINNERS   —  Paramount.- Well 

acted  and  intelligent  drama.    All  Talkie.     {Aug.) 


CHASING    THROUGH    EUROPE— Fox.— Sue 

Stuart  and  Nick  Carol  (our  error!)  seeing  Europe  with 
lipstick  and  camera.    Sound.    {Oct.) 

CHINA  BOUND  —  M-G-M.— Messieurs  Dane 
and  Arthur  in  a  Chinese  revolution.  Fairly  funny. 
Sound.     {June.) 

•     CHRISTINA—Fox.— Slender  and  improbable 
story  made  beautiful  and  worth  seeing  by  the 
inspired  acting  of  Janet  Gaynor.  Part  Talkie.  {June.) 

CLEAN-UP,  THE— Excellent.— A  noble  news- 
paper fellow  cleans  up  the  bootleggers.  Not  bad. 
Silent.     (Aug.) 

CLIMAX,  THE— Universal.- Jean  Hersholt  good 
as  an  old  maestro  in  a  picture  of  music,  love  and  music 
lovers.    All  Talkie.     (Sept,) 

•  COCK  EYED  WORLD,  THE— Fox.— Fur- 
ther disagreements  of  Sergeants  Eddie  Lowe 
Quirt  and  Vic  McLaglcn  Flagg.  with  Lily  Damita  the 
chief  trouble-maker.  Highly  seasoned.  All  Talkie. 
{Oct.) 

COCOANUTS,  THE— Paramount.— Filmed  ver- 
sion of  the  Marx  Brothers'  musical  show.  Some 
hilarious  moments.    All  Talkie.     (Aug.) 


Pictu  res   You 
Should  Not  Miss 

"The  Cock  Eyed  World" 

"Hallelujah" 

"Hollywood  Revue  of  1929" 

"The  Dance  of  Life" 

"Bulldog  Drummond" 

"The  Broadway  Melody" 

"Alibi" 


As  a  service  to  its  readers,  Photo- 
play Magazine  presents  brief  critical 
comments  on  all  photoplays  of  the 
preceding  six  months.  By  consulting 
this  valuable  guide,  you  can  deter- 
mine at  a  glance  whether  or  not  your 
promised  evening's  entertainment  is 
worth  while.  Photoplay's  reviews 
have  always  been  the  most  author- 
itative published.  And  its  tabloid 
reviews  show  you  accurately  and  con- 
cisely how  to  save  your  motion  picture 
time  and  money.  The  month  at  the 
end  of  each  review  indicates  the  issue 
of  Photoplay  in  which  the  original 
review  appeared. 


COLLEGE     COOUETTE.     THE— Columbia.— 

Anotlier  picture  of  college  life  as  it  ain't.     There 
ought  to  be  a  law.    All  Talkie.     {Nov.) 

COLLEGE  LOVE— Universal.— "The  Collegians" 
elaborated  and  improved.    Lots  of  fun.     All  Talkie. 

COME  ACROSS — Universal. — Just  a  round-up  of 
discarded  movie  plots.    Part  Talkie.     {July.) 

CONSTANT  NYMPH,  THE— Gainsborough.— 
English  production  of  a  fine  novel,  told  uith  taste  and 
intelligence  but  badly  photographed.     Silent.     (.4«g.) 


•  COQUETTE  —  United  Artists.— Denatured 
version  of  the  stage  play  with  a  fine  perform- 
ance by  Mary  Pickford.  And  Mary's  voice  is  one  of 
the  best  in  the  talkies.  Of  course  you'll  want  to  see — 
and  liear — her.    All  Talkie.     Uune.) 

•  DANCE  OF  LIFE,  THE— Paramount.- Hal 
Skelly  and  Nancy  Carroll  in  an  all-talkie  made 
from  the  famous  backstage  play,  "  Burlesque." 
Grand.    (.Sept.) 

•     DANGEROUS  CURVES— Paramount— Clara 
Bow  in  tights  in  a  love  story  of  a  small  circus. 
Richard  .Arlen  does  well.    All  Talkie.     {Sept.) 

DANGEROUS  WOMAN,  THE— Paramount.- 
Reviewed  under  title  of  "The  Woman  Who  Needed 
Killing."  Tropical  and  torrid  drama  of  the  South 
Seas.    Not  for  children.     AW  Talkie.     (.June.) 

DARK  SKIES— Biltmore.— Old  time  yarn  of 
"  East  Lj'nnc  "  vintage.    Terrible.    .All  Talkie.   {Nov.) 

DAUGHTER  OF  HEAVEN— All  Star.— Nicely 
done  Chinese  picture,  with  Lady  Tsen  Mai,  promi- 
nent in  "The  Letter,"  in  lead.     Silent,   {.^epl.) 

DESERT  SONG,  THE— Warners.— All-singing 
and  talking  operetta  that  is  a  bit  old-fashioned  and 
stagy.  Some  good  singing  by  Jolin  Boles.  Part 
Talkie,    {Junt.) 

DEVIL'S  CHAPLAIN,  THE— Rayart.— Adven- 
tures of  royalty  in  -America.  Fairly  entertaining. 
Silent.     {July.) 

DONOVAN  AFFAIR,  THE— Columbia.— Mys- 
tery play  with  too  little  suspense  and  too  much 
forced  comedy.  Nevertheless,  it  has  a  good  cast. 
All  Talkie.     {June.) 

•     DRAG — First     National. — Dick     Barthclmess 
shines  in  a  quiet  domestic  story,  with  Lila  Lee 
a  sensation  in  the  film.    .All 'Talkie.     {Sept.) 

DRAKE  CASE,  THE— Universal. — Tense  murder 
melodrama.  Noteworthy  chiefly  for  the  late  Gladys 
Brockwell's  line  performance  in  the  leading  r61c. 
.All  Talkie.     (A'oi>.) 

DUKE  STEPS  OUT,  THE— M-G-M.  —  Light- 
weight but  amusing  story  of  the  romance  of  a  cul- 
tured prize-lighter.    Part  Talkie.     Uuly.) 

•  DYNAMITE- M-G-M.— Stark  drama,  full  of 
suspense,  bringing  to  tlie  screen  two  splendid 
plaj'ers.  Charles  Bickford  and  Kay  Johnson.  All 
Talkie.      (Oct.) 

EMBARRASSING  MOMENTS  —  Universal.  — 
Reginald  Denny  in  a  farce  that  manages  to  amuse  in 
spiteof  its  hoary  plot.    All  Talkie.    {Sept.) 

ETERNAL  WOMAN,  THE  —  Columbia.— 
Frenzied  society  melodrama  with  a  rubber  plot  that 
bounces  all  over  the  map.     Silent.     {June.) 

•     EVANGELINE- United      Artists.— Beautiful 
and  touching   film  version  of  one  of  America's 
best-loved  poems.     \Vorth  your  while.    Sound.  (,4«g.) 

EXALTED  FLAPPER,  THE— Fox.— A  princess 
turns  flapper  and  upsets  royal  traditions.  Frothy  but 
funny.    Sound.    {July.) 

EYES  OF  THE  UNDERWORLD— Universal.— 

Old-fasliioned  movie  thriller.    Silent.     {July.) 

FALL  OF  EVE,  THE— Columbia.— Rowdy  farce 
of  the  buyer  who  comes  to  the  big  town  to  make 
whoopee.  Ford  Sterling,  Patsy  Ruth  Miller.  All 
Talkie.     {Sept.) 

FAR  CALL,  THE— Fox.— Piracy  in  the  Bering 
Sea.    Plentyof  action  for  your  money.  Sound.  {Aug.) 

•    FASHIONS  IN  LOVE— Paramount.— Adolplie 
Mcnjou  w-ith  a  French  accent.     Amorous  and 
amusing  farce.     All  Talkie.     {Aug.) 
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WILLIAM  FOX 

presents 

the  first  Viennese  Operetta 

A  Song  Romance  tvith  music  by 
OSCAR  STRAUS 

composer  of 

THE  CHOCOLATE 
SOLDIER 


WHAT  THE  NEW  YORK 
PAPERS  SAY: 

"...One  of  the  loveliest  of  all  the  melody  films,  the  most 
e-xalted  score  yet  to  be  sung  in  the  audible  pictures... 
Audiences  are  going  to  find  it  a  thing  of  joy." 

—  QuiNN  Martin,  World 

".  ..An  especially  fine  example  of  vocal  recording.  ..adroitly 
interspersed  with  joviality  and  extremely  clever  photo- 
graphic embellishments.  The  principal  songs  are  charm- 
ingly rendered."  —  Mordacnt  Hall,  Tinies 

".  ..it  recalls  sweet  and  pleasant  theatrical  memories  .  ..it  is 
of  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of  ...glorious  music." 

—  Irene  Thirer.  Neivs 

".  ..boasts  big  sets, 
mob  scenes,  elabo- 
rate color  sequences 
...has  been  produced 
on  a  very  lavish 
scale." 

—  Rose   Pelswick, 
Journal 


Broadway  contributes  the  stars,  Hollywood 
the  lavish  and  splendid  settings,  and  Vienna 
the  enchanting  melodies  of  her  greatest  living 
composer,  Oscar  Straus— to  make  "MARRIED 
IN  HOLLYWOOD"  the  most  glamorous  song 
romance  ever  conceived  for  stage  or  screen! 
Here  is  $6.60  Broadway  entertainment  — 
plus !  Leading  stars  of  song  and  comedy,  bevies 
of  Hollywood  beauties,  settings  that  stun  the 
vision  with  their  magnificence,  a  plot  that 
would  have  delighted  George  Barr  McCutcheon 
himself  and  surrounding  it  all,  a  haunting, 
enchanting  musical  score  by  the  world 
famous  composer  of  the  Chocolate  Soldier! 
"MARRIED  IN  HOLLYWOOD"  will  be  at 
your  favorite  theatre  soon. 
Don't  miss  this  musi- 
cal Movietone! 
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Brickbats  &"  Bouquets 


YOU  FANS 
ARE  THE 

REAL 
CRITICS 


Give    Us    Your    Views 


$25,  $10  and  $5 
Monthly  {or  the  Best  Letters 


How  You  Feel  About  Things 

GETTING  hard  to  please,  you  fans!  You 
know  what  you  want  and  you  ask  for  it 
in  no  uncertain  tones.  But  who  has  a 
better  right? 

Looks  as  if  the  standard  of  taste  has  been 
raised  by  the  talkies.  In  the  main,  fans  are 
demanding  meatier  and  more  original  stories. 
There  has  been  a  note  of  rebellion  this  month 
against  the  flood  of  backstage,  gangster,  court- 
room and  "Pagliacci"  themes.  Fans  are  crying 
out  against  the  deluge  of  cheap  imitations 
which  follows  every  big  success. 

They're  still  interested  in  the  action  of  the 
phonoplay  (talkie)  on  the  deaf  and  blind. 

Mothers  are  acclaiming  the  talkies  a  boon. 
Subtitles  no  longer  have  to  be  read  aloud.  And 
the  talkies,  especially  the  newsreels,  aid  in 
education. 

Many  still  bewail  the  rout  of  Jannings  and 
other  foreign  actors  by  the  demon  microphone. 

There  is  much  wailing  over  the  Broadway 
invasion  of  Hollywood.  Yet  some  of  the  new- 
comers from  the  stage  are  rivaling  the  old 
silent  favorites  in  popularity. 

Garbo  and  Boles  still  occupy  the  throne — 
although  Ruth  Chatterton  has  received  al- 
most as  many  huzzas  as  the  Glorious  One  her- 
self. Bill  Philo  Vance  Powell  is  running  second 
to  Boles.  Fans  were  all  worried  about  the 
recent  illness  of  Lon  Chaney  and  his  micro- 
phone shyness. 

Upward  and  Onward  Via  the 
Talkies 

The  $25.00  Letter 

Newark,  N.  J. 

I'm  just  an  ordinary  personage,  like  the 
thousands  more  of  .American  citizens  about 
me,  whose  homes  are  commonplace  and  ordi- 
nary, where  everybody's  radio  seems  to  blare 
louder  than  the  other  after  the  evening  meal. 

We  toil  and  push,  getting  nowhere,  and  to 
the  greater  number  of  us  the  motion  picture 
talkies  are  an  outlet — a  dream  world,  and  a 
real  educational  help.    The  talkies  reach  more 
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This  is  your  department.  Come  right  in,  hang  up 
your  hat  and  pat  or  spat  the  players.  Just  plain 
spiteful  letters  won't  be  printed,  and  don't  spank  too 
hard,  because  we  want  to  be  helpful  when  we  can. 
Limit  your  letters  to  200  words,  and  if  you  are  not 
willing  to  have  your  name  and  address  attached, 
don't  write.  All  anonymous  letters  go  straight  into 
the  wicker.  We  reserve  the  right  to  cut  letters  to 
suit  our  space  limitations.  Come  in — you're  always 
welcome ! 


of  the  population  than  any  other  educational 
institution;  they  uplift  us  to  broader  thinking, 
better  speaking.  Help  us  to  keep  correct 
.American  pronunciations  and  correct  wording; 
we  need  it  so!  Gosh,  we  hear  enough  slang 
and  high-hatting  in  our  everyday  existence. 
We  don't  want  to  be  just  "ordinary"  always; 
we  want  to  break  aWay,  to  get  ahead.  Our 
American  slang  way  of  speaking  often  keeps 
us  from  better  positions,  but  we  do  not  wish 
the  English  way  of  speaking  either.  No,  no, 
never — We  want  good  true  .American  speech — 
no   frills,   but   correct. 

Tess. 

A  Movie-Made  Man 
The  SIO.OO  Letter 

Washington,  D.  C. 

.\11  my  life  I  was  lonesome  for  companion- 
ship. W'hen  I  reached  twenty-one,  I  felt  the 
lack  of  it  more  keenly  than  ever.  Then,  one 
day  I  picked  up  an  issue  of  Photoplay.  As 
I  read  through  its  pages,  I  became  conscious 
of  the  idea  that  if  others  could  have  friends 
and  joyous  times,  I  could,  too.  Shortly  after- 
ward I  began  attending  a  number  of  movies. 

I  studied  the  ways  and  manners  of  the  young 
men  on  the  screen  before  me,  and  tried  to 
embody  their  most  likable  and  attractive 
qualities.  Soon  after  that  people  began  to 
notice  me,  and  frequently  I  overheard  someone 
say  that  I  was  "likable,"  or  "well-dressed." 
The  change  was  uncanny.  But  when  the  girls 
took  notice  of  me,  I  realized  that  I  was  not 
dreaming! 

Today  I  am  happy.  I  have  friends  where  I 
used  to  have  acquaintances,  favorable  atten- 
tion where  there  was  indifference. 

John  Laxders  Poole. 

Wilder  Women,  Please! 
The  $5.00  Letter 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Well,  for  once  in  my  life  I'm  glad  to  say 
I've  seen  a  picture  where  the  heroine  in  it, 
namely  Jeanne  Eagels,  in  "The  Letter,"  was 
allowed  to  be  true  to  life  to  the  end. 

The  usual  expensive  layout  and  the  sweet 
heroine  picture  is  all  right  for  a  pastime,  but 
for  a  real  enjoyable  evening  I'm  all  for  the  show 
that  gives  us  some  real  acting  and  a  little  more 


interesting  plot,  even  if  the  heroine  isn't  so 
good. 

Personally,  I  do  not  approve  of  shady 
women  or  even  murderesses — ho  hum! — but 
when  one  can  dramatize  the  part  like  Miss 
Eagels  did — well,  let's  have  'em  bad. 

W.  M.  C. 

So  There! 

Gloucester,  Mass. 

I  read  with  interest  the  letter  by  Mrs.  M. 
Bates  on  Talking  Pictures.  I  was  surprised 
at  her  attitude. 

A  real  musician  would,  in  my  mind,  always 
wish  to  continue  in  the  field  of  music.  It  was 
due  to  the  number  of  musicians  who,  like  Mrs. 
Bates,  "sawed  through  thousands  of  per- 
formances" and  "watched  with  impersonal 
interest"  both  the  picture  and  audience,  that 
musical  scores  in  Vitaphone  and  Movietone 
became  possible. 

The  successful  theater  musician,  who  is 
still  working  at  his  profession,  never  "sawed" 
through  a  picture  with  "impersonal"  interest 
in  either  the  picture  or  the  audience.  Instead, 
he  tried  to  become  invol\-ed  in  feeling  with  the 
s  or}'  being  unfolded  on  the  screen  and  en- 
deavored to  interpret  the  emotional  acting 
and  dramatic  points  musically.  He  also  had  a 
very  personal  interest  in  his  audience,  trj-ing 
to  heighten  the  enjoyTnent  of  the  photoplay 
by  providing  a  proper,  well-fitting  musical 
background. 

I  confess  that  I  like  the  talkies,  particularly 
so  if  they  have  succeeded  in  removing  those 
musicians  from  work  who  had  no  personal 
interest  in  their  art  and  in  the  art  of  entertain- 
ing the  public,   their  audience. 

Harry  J.  Jenkins,  Organist. 

Censors,  Take  Note 

Denver,  Colo. 

Much  is  being  said  of  the  harmful  effects  of 
movies  on  children,  but  I  believe  that  the  good 
effects  overbalance.  It's  up  to  the  parents  to 
help  the  child  select  the  good  from  the  bad  as 
in  everything  else. 

Our  young  son  might  read  and  re-read 
descriptions  of  big  ocean  liners,  the  ocean  itself, 
airplanes,  different  animals,  etc.,  but  let  him 
see  them  in  pictures  and  they  become  fixed  in 
his  mind  as  they  really  are. 

He  saw  and  heard  Edison  give  his  speech  to 
the  forty-nine  boys — saw  the  Graf  Zeppelin, 
and  although  he  had  heard  descriptions  over 
the  radio,  the  pictures  gave  him  a  more  exact 
idea.  At  the  same  time  he  saw  "Big  News" 
and  ^^^s  so  disgusted  ^^•ith  the  "drunk"  that  he 
said,  "I'll  never  drink  if  that's  the  \va.y  it 
makes  you  act." 

E\'A  M.  Denst. 

The  Voice  of  a  Trouper 

Richmond,  Va. 
Why  is  there  so  much  hard  feeling  between 
the   real  original  "HoUywooders"  and  those 
just  in  from  Broadway? 

[  please  turn  to  page  117  ] 
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C^e  same  atJm'ce /gave  z^our Da<J. ..LISTERINE,  often 


Do  you  remember — 

When  the  good  old  family  doctor  came 
into  the  house  how  your  heart  began  to 
thump?  You  didn't  know  but  what  you  had 
cholera  morbus  or  something  equally  dread- 
ful. You  saw  yourself  dying  in  no  time. 

Then  his  firm,  gentle  hands  poked  you 
here  and  there.  His  bright,  kind  eyes  looked 
down  your  gullet.  And,  oh,  what  a  load  left 
your  mind  when  you  learned  that  your  trou- 
ble was  only  a  badly  inflamed  throat  and 
that  Listerine  would  take  care  of  it ! 

The  basic  things  of  life  seldom  change: 
Listerine,  today,  is  the  same  tireless  enemy 
of  sore  throat  and  colds  that  it  was  half  a 
century  ago. 

It  is  regularly  prescribed  by  the  bright, 
busy  young  physicians  of  this  day,  just  as  it 
was  by  those  old-timers — bless  their  souls 


— who  mixed  friendship  and  wisdom  with 
their  m.edicines. 

Used  full  strength,  Listerine  kills,  in  15 
seconds,  even  the  virulent  Staphylococcus 
Aureus  (pus)  and  Bacillus  Typhosus  (ty- 
phoid) germs  in  counts  ranging  to  200,000,- 
000.  We  could  not  make  this  statement  unless 
we  were  prepared  to  prove  it  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  medical  profession  and  the 
U.  S.  Government.  Three  well-known  bac- 
teriological laboratories  have  demonstrated 
this  amazing  germ-killing  power  of  Listerine. 
Yet  it  is  so  safe  it  may  be  used  full  strength 
in  any  body  cavity. 

Make  a  habit  of  gargling  systematically 
with  full- strength  Listerine  during  nasty 
weather.  It  aids  in  preventing  the  outbreak 
of  colds  and  sore  throat.  And  often  remedies 
them  when  they  have  developed.  Lambert 
Pharmacal  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 


Gargle  with  full-strength 
Listerine  every  day.  It 
inhibits  the  development 
of  sore  throat,  and  checks 
it,  should  it  develop. 


It    checks     SORE     THROAT     quickly 


How  to  prevent  a  cold 
Rinsing  the  hands  with 
Listerine  before  every 
meal  destroys  the 
germs  ever-present  on 
them. 


KILLS      200,000,000      GERMS      IN      15      SECONDS 


Whpn  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PITOTOPLAY  M.^GAZINE. 
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ijeon 


sai;s  il    ton 
THE  NEW 


PRESERVER 


/ 


SHOE 


THE  easy,  girlish  grace  which  is 
bringing  Miss  Nixon  so  many 
admirers  in  "Say  It  with  Songs" 
and  "General  Crack,"  is  a  natural 
expression  of  feet  that  are  energized 
with  the  smart  new  Selby  Arch 
Preserver  Shoes. 


Your  foot,  too,  will  respond  eagerly  to  these  hidden 
Arch  Preserver  stimuli  of  youthful  activity  .  .  .  the 
arch  bridge  that  prevents  all  awkward  strain,  the 
metatarsal  support  that  keeps  the  step  elastic  and  light, 
the  flat  crosswise  inner  sole  that  permits  complete 
freedom  of  action  to  nerves,  muscles  and  blood-vessels. 

These  wonderful  features  are  available  only  in  this 
genuine,  original  Se/by  Arch  Preserver  Shoe.  They 
assure  the  freedom  of  motion  necessary  to  easy,  grace- 
ful, natural  carriage  of  the  body. 

You  will  enjoy  wearing  the  new  Paris  models  in 
Selby  Arch  Preserver  Shoes.  Styles  for  every  occasion 
$10  to  $i8.  Selby  Arch  Preserver  dealers  everywhere 
will  be  glad  to  show  them  to  you,  and  demonstrate 
how  the  Selby  exclusive  method  of  heel-to-ball  fitting 
achieves  perfect  unison  between  shoe  and  foot. 


Miss  Marian  Nixon,  thi  lattst 
f.ishion  in  hading  ladies,  as  evi- 
denced by  her  success  with  Al  Jolson 
in  "Say  It  With  Songs"  and  with 
John  Barrymore  in  "Genera/ Crack," 
herself  selects  the  latest  fashion  in 
shoes  .  .  .  the  Selby  Arch  Preserver 
Komola  .  .  .  to  ac- 
company her  smart 
new  fut  coat. 


^yf  y-i  1  /  this  coupon  oi  write  to  the  Selbv 
'L^Oi.illl  Shoe  Companv.  185  Seventh  St., 
Portsmouth,  Ohio,  for  new  Free  Booklet  No. 
P-8S,  The  Modern  Shoe  for  Modern  Dress,  deal- 
er's name,  and  pictures  of  the  latest  shoe  styles 
from  Paris  and  New  York. 

Name 


MODERM 
SHOE 


MODEfiN 
DfESS 


Address... 


City.. 


..State.. 


THE 
ROMOLA 


A  smart  center  buckle,  with  cleverly 
placed   cutouts  and   perforations. 
Autumn  brown  genuine  snake.  Kid- 
skin  to  match. 


'lUG^S  THE  rooT  wcu.* 


There  is  only  one  Selby  Arch 
Preserver  Shoe.  Its  principles  of 
construction  are  fully  protected 
by  patents.  Identify  the  genu- 
ine by  this  trade-mark  on  sole 
and  lining.  Made  for  women, 
juniors,  misses  and  children  by 
only  The  Selby  Shoe  Company, 
Portsmouth.  Ohio.  For  men  and 
boys  by  only  E.  T.  Wright  & 
Co..  Rockland,  Mass. 


Every  advertisement  in  PIIOTOPI.AT  JI.VGAZI.XE  is  guaranteed. 


For  the  Festive 


eason 


Some  plain  and  fancy  recipes 
to  deli  gilt  the  holiday  hostess 


TOWED  away  in  the 
I  icebox,  a  Baked  Ham 
is  a  life-saver  for  the 
hostess  who  has  unexpected 
guests  for  meals  and  little 
time  for  preparation.  This 
is  Olive  Borden's  recipe: 

She  first  scrubs  the  ham 
carefully,  and  then  soaks 
it  in  water  forty-eight  hours, 
changing  the  water  five  or 
six  times.  The  ham  is 
then  boiled,  allowing  twenty 
minutes  to  the  pound. 
When  thoroughly  cooked, 
she  skins  and  sprinkles  it 
generously  with  brown 
sugar,  adds  a  dash  of  black 
pepper,  and  sticks  it  with 
cloves.    It  is  then  baked  in 

cooking  sherry  and  is  basted  constantly  until  it  becomes  a 

rich  golden-brown  color. 

M.WBE  Harry  Langdon  did  cook  this  grand  Plum  Pudding, 
but  the  chances  are  he  just  couldn't  resist  the  opportunity 
to  do  some  clowning.  There's  nothing  funny,  however,  about 
the  recipe  he  sent  us.  The  results  are  genuinely  soul-satisfying. 
The  ingredients  are: 


Harry  Langdon,  all  dressed 

up    like   a    hausfrau,    may 

not  know  a  skillet  from   a 

dishpan 


CL.\R.\  BOW'S  Chicken  Char- 
treuse shares  in  the  "it"  with 
which  its  sponsor  has  been  credited. 
Unlike  many  party  recipes,  it  has 
as  much  appeal  for  the  so-called 
stronger  sex  as  for  us  girls. 

Mix  well  1  cup  of  cooked  chicken, 
minced  fine,  with  1  teaspoon 
chopped  parsley,  }2  teaspoon  onion 
juice,  1<4  teaspoon  salt,  2  table- 
spoons tomato  juice  and  1  beaten 
egg.     .^dd  a  dash  of  pepper. 

Grease  a  charlotte  russe  or 
pudding  mold,  lining  it  one  inch 
thick  with  boiled  rice.  Fill  the 
center  with  the  chicken  mixture, 
and  cover  the  top  with  rice  so  that 
the  chicken  is  entirely  covered  and 
the  mold  is  full  and  even. 

Cover  and  cook  in  steamer  for 
45  minutes.  Serve  it  with  tomato 
around  the  form,  not  over  it. 


But  Olive  Borden  can 

name   her  own   price 

to  cook  our  meals  and 

serve  at  our  table 


sauce,  poured  in  the  dish 


JOHNNY  M.\CK  BROWN  has  sent  mc  a  recipe  for  real 
J  Southern  Gumbo,  the  kind  they  make  back  in  Johnny's 
home  state,  Alabama. 


J^  cup  butter 

1  cup  sugar 

3  cups  soft  bread  crumbs 

1  teaspoon  baking  powder 

1  teaspoon  salt 

\i  teaspoon  nutmeg 

J^  teaspoon  cinnamon 

yi  teaspoon  mace 

34  teaspoon  cloves 

Yl  cup  nuts,  cut  in  pieces 

Yi  cup  grape  juice 

Cream  the  butter  and 
sugar  together;  add  bread 
crumbs,  baking  powder,  salt 
and  spices.  .Add  beaten  eggs, 
and  mix  thoroughly.  Add 
scalded  milk.  .Add  orange 
and  lemon  peel,  raisins,  cur- 
rants, figs,  nuts  and  grape 
juice  to  the  first  mixture, 
and  beat  thoroughly.  Fill 
greased  pudding  mold  three- 
quarters  full,  cover  tightly, 
and  steam  for  four  hours. 

It  will  then  be  ready  to 
serve  with  orange  or  hard 
sauce. 


3  eggs 

J^  cup  scalded  milk 

2  tablespoons  chopped  orange  peel 

2  tablespoons  chopped  lemon  peel 

lJ-2  cups  raisins 

]/i  cup  currants 

M  cup  chopped  figs 


1  chicken 

1  tablespoon  flour 

2  dozen  oysters 
l'-2  quarts  water 
Salt  and  pepper 


1  large  onion 

2  dozen  boiled  shrimps 
4  small  pieces  of  ham 
Chopped  parsley 

Rice 


Photoplay  Magazine 

750  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  Photoplay's  Famous  Cook 
Book,  containing  150  favorite  recipes  of  the  stars. 
I  am  enclosing  twenty-five  cents. 


Be  sure  to  write  name  and  address  plainly. 
You  may  send  either  stamps  or  coin. 


Cut  up  a  young  chicken  and  sear  in  hot  lard.  Add  the  sliced 
onion,  flour,  shrimp.^^,  oysters  and  ham.  Fry  all  together,  and  when 
brown  add  water  and  let  boil  for  an  hour.  Season  with  parsley, 
salt  and  pepper.    Serve  in  tureen,  with  plain  rice,  cooked  dry. 

THE  housewife  should  re- 
member that  variety  is 
the  spice  of  the  menu.  Every 
family  enjoys  an  occasional 
surprise  at  mealtime  —  a 
brand-new  dish  that  quickens 
the  appetite  and  saves  the 
meal  from  monotony. 

Photoplay's  monthly  page 
of  recipes  helps  you  to  plan 
nourishing  breakfasts,  dainty 
lunches,  and  appetizing  din- 
ners. It  gives  you  many  new 
ideas  for  serving — ideas  fur- 
nished by  the  foremost  host- 
esses of  Hollywood,  who  are 
thoroughly  schooled  in  the 
art  of  serving  and  entertain- 
ing delightfully. 

Carolyn  Van  Wyck 
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A  Christmas 

GIFT 

Twelve  Times 

THERE  are  several 
reasons  why  a  sub- 
scription to  Photoplay 
Magazine  is  such  an  ideal 
Christmas  gift.  Not  only 
does  it  continue  its  presence 
month  after  month — long 
after  the  holly  and  mistletoe 
are  forgotten — but  its  wel- 
come is  absolute.  You  know 
it  will   please  the   recipient. 

C  In  these  days  when  every- 
one is  interested  in  motion 
pictures,  the  gift  of  a  maga- 
zine that  reveals  the  inside  of 
the  art  and  industry — every 
month — is  assured  the  keen- 
est welcome.  Photoplay  has 
the  brightest  personality 
stories,  the  most  appealing 
illustrations  and  the  most 
reliable  information  about 
the  stars  and  their  pictures. 

To  enable  you  to  send  this  gift 
subscription  in  a  correct  and 
most  attractive  way,  an  artis- 
tic Christmas  Card  has  been 
provided,  stating  that  Photo- 
play Magazine  will  be  sent  for 
whatever  period  you  desire. 
Your  name  and  Christmas  greet- 
ings will  appear  on  this  card, 
which  will  be  sent  either  to  you 
or  to  the  recipient  of  the  gift. 

When  you   return   coupon,    attach  a 

Postal  or  Express  Money  Order 

or  a  Check.     Belter  hurry. 

PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE 

Dept.  12-CS 

750  No.  Michigan  Ave., 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Christmas  Subscription      I 
COUPON 

Year,  $2.50.    Six  months,  $1.25.    Canada,  $3.00 
per  year.    Foreign  Countries,  $3.50  per  year. 

Photoplay  Magazine,  Dept.  12-CS, 
750  No.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


Gentlemen;— Enclosed  find  $. 


for. 


(LeOBth  of  3Ub9cri[>tioD) 


Send  to 
— Name. , 


Address. 


From 
— Name. 


Brief  Reviews  of  Current  Pictures 

[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  8  ] 


I  Ad 


Address. , 


FAST  COMPANY— Paramount.— Baseball  stuff 
adapted  from  Ring  Lardner's  play  "  Elmer  the 
Great"  and  garnished  with  bright  lines.  Jack  Oakie 
takes  the  honors  and  Evelyn  Brent  is  miscast.  All 
Talkie.     (Nov.) 

FAST  LIFE— First  National.— "Still  Life"  would 
be  a  more  accurate  title  for  this  melodrama.  It 
drags.    Loretta  Young  is  lovely.    All  Talkie.     {Nov.) 

FATHER  AND  SON— Columbia.— Doing  right  by 
Dad.  With  the  inevitable  "sonny  boy"  motif.  Part 
Talkie.     (Aug.) 

FLYING  FOOL,  THE  —  Pathe.  —  Hit-the-sky 
melodrama  with  Marie  Prevost  crooning  a  theme 
song — and  how!    All  Talkie.     (Aug.) 

FOUR  DEVILS— Fox.— Talk  has  been  added  to 
last  part  of  F.  W.  Murnau's  good  circus  film.  You'll 
hear  Janet  Gay  nor.     Part  Talkie.     (Sep/.) 

•  FOUR  FEATHERS,  THE— Paramount. — 
The  story  of  a  coward's  regeneration  grafted  on 
a  nature  film  shot  in  the  Soudan.  Excellent  film,  with 
Richard  Arlen  fine.    Sound.     (Sept.) 

•  FOX  MOVIETONE  FOLLIES— Fox.— Lots 
of  good  tunes,  swell  comedy  by  Stepin  Fetchit 
and  the  good-looking  girls  that  go  with  any  revue. 
All  Talkie.     (July.) 

FROZEN  JUSTICE— Fox.— Hot  melodrama  of 
the  cold  North.  Lenore  Ulric  and  Louis  Wolheim 
excellent.     All  Talkie.     (Nov.) 

GAMBLERS.  THE— Warners.— Well  acted  story 
of  high  finance  with  a  pretty  theme  song.  All  Talkie. 
(Jtdy.) 

•  GENTLEMEN  OFTHE PRESS— Paramount. 
— A  newspaper  story  that  is  a  knockout.  Fine 
performances  by  an  all-stage  cast.  Check  up  this 
as  one  of  the  hits  of  the  talkies.    All  Talkie.     (June.) 

GENTLEMAN  PREFERRED.  A— Supreme.— 
From  cowbov  to  earl  in  one  badlj'-aimed  picture. 
Silent.      (Sept.) 

GIRL    FROM    HAVANA,    THE— Fox— A    racy 

story  of  gentlemen  who  prefer  diamonds  whicli 
don't  belong  to  them.  Clever  cast.  All  Talkie. 
(Nov.) 

GIRL  IN  THE  GLASS  CAGE,  THE— First  Na- 
tional.— The  glassed-in  gal.  in  case  you  wondered,  is  a 
theater  ticket  seller,  plaj'ed  by  Loretta  Young. 
Pretty  bad.    Part  Talkie.    (Oct.) 

GIRL  WHO  WOULDN'T  WAIT,  THE— Liberty. 
— In  spfte  of  its  title  this  is  one  of  the  best  pictures 
turned  out  by  an  independent  producer.  You'll 
like  it.    Silent.     (June.) 

GIRLS  GONE  WILD— Fox.— Plenty  hot  and 
plenty  fast.    Sound.    iJidy.) 


GLAD  RAG  DOLL,  THE— Warners.— Mostly 
hokum.    All  Talkie.     (Aua.) 

GOLD  DIGGERS  OF  BROADWAY— Warners. 

— Showing  the  gals  at  their  pick  and  shovel  work. 
Noteworthy  for  its  beautiful  all-Technicolor  treat- 
ment and  its  catchy  tunes.    All  Talkie.     (Noi'.) 

•  GREENE  MURDER  CASE,  THE— Para- 
mount.— Another  fine  Van  Dine  murder  mys- 
tery film,  with  Bill  Powell  an  elegant  Pliilo  \'anc€. 
All  Talkie.     (Sepl.) 

GREYHOUND  LIMITED,  THE— Warners.— 
Not  a  dog  story,  but  a  railroad  melodrama.  It's 
speedy,  exciting  and  good  fun.    Sound.     (June.) 

GUN  LAW— FBC- A  lot  of  shooting,  all  in  fun. 
Silent.      (July.) 

HALF  MARRIAGE— Radio  Pictures.— Another 
and  duller  one  about  companionate  marriage,  occa- 
sionally redeemed  by  Olive  Borden.    Sound.    (Oct.) 

•     HALLELUJAH-M-G-M.— Striking    epic    of 
the  negro,  sensitively  directed  and  spontane- 
ously acted.    All  Talkie.     (Ocl.) 

HARD  TO  GET— First  National.— Corinne 
Griffith's  excellent  silent  film  "Classified"  revived 
as  a  fax -from- excel  lent  talkie  with  Dorothy  Mackaill. 
All  Talkie.     (Nov.) 

•     HER  PRIVATE  AFFAIR— Pathe —Make  it 
your  private  affair  to  see  Ann  Harding  in  this 
exciting  tale.     She's  glorious!    All  Talkie.     (Nov.) 

HIGH  VOLTAGE— Pathe.— Stupid  and  morbid. 
All  Talkie.     (Aug.) 

HOLE  IN  THE  WALL,  THE— Paramount.— Con- 
fusing crook  story,  acted  by  a  good  cast.  All  Talkie. 
(July.) 

•  HOLLYWOOD  REVUE  OF  1929— M-G-M. 
— .\  Rrcat  big  merry  girl  and  music  show,  with 
all  the  Metro  people  from  Gilbert  and  Shearer  on 
down.    All  Talkie.     (Sept.) 

HONKY  TONK— Warners.— Story  of  a  night 
club  mamma  with  a  heart  of  gold.  With  Sophie 
Tucker  and  her  songs.    All  Talkie.    (July.) 

HOOFBEATS  OF  VENGEANCE  —  Universal.  — 
Even  worse  than  it  sounds.  Rex,  the  marvelous 
horse  star,  has  a  ramshackle  vehicle  to  pull.  Silent. 
(Oct.) 

HOTTENTOT.  THE— Warners.— Hilarious  farce 
comedy.    You'll  like  it.    All  Talkie.    (July.) 

HUNGARIAN  RHAPSODY— UFA-Paramount. 
— .\  real  beauty.  Tliis  simple  rural  tale  is  exquisitely 
directed  and  supf'rbly  acted  by  an  ace-high  German 
•  ast.     Sound,      i  A'o:.) 


Photoplays  Reviewed  in  the    Shadow    Stage    This   Issue 

Save  this  magazine — Refer  to  the  criticisms  before  you  pic\  out 
your  evening's  entertainment.      'Ma\e  this  your  reference  list. 


Page 
Behind  the  Make-Up — Paramount.  .  .  .  108 

Blackmail — Sono  Art-World  Wide 54 

Call  of  the  Circus,  The— Pickwick  Prod.llO 

Dark  Streets— First  National 108 

Darkened  Rooms — Paramount 108 

Delightful  Rogue,  The — Radio  Pictures..  108 

Disraeli — Warners 54 

Doctor's  Women,  The— World  Wide.  .110 

Evidence — Warners 110 

Faro  Nell — Paramount-Christie 54 

Flight — Columbia 55 

Footlights  and  Fools — First  National. .   53 
Great  Gabbo,  The — James  Cruze  Prod.  55 

Handcuffed — Rayart 110 

Honor — Sovkino 110 

Jealousy — Paramount 108 

Kiss,  The— JI-G-M 55 

Lady  Lies,  The — Paramount 53 

Love  Parade,  The — Paramount 52 

Married  in  Hollywood— Fo.x 108 

Men  Are  Like  That— Paramount 108 

Mighty,  The — Paramount 54 


Page 
Mississippi  Gambler,  The — Uni\'ersal.  .  108 

Mister  Antonio— Tiffany-Stahl 108 

Night  Parade— Radio  Pictures 108 

One  Hysterical  Night — Universal 108 

Racketeer,  The— Pathe HO 

Red  Hot  Rhythm— Pathe ' 108 

Rich  People— Pathe 55 

Saturday  Night  Kid,  The — Paramount.   55 

Sea  Fury — Supreme 110 

Senor  Americano — Universal 1 10 

Side  Street— Radio  Pictures 108 

Song  of  Kentucky,  A — Fox 108 

Sunny  Side  Up — Fo.x 53 

Sweetie — Paramount 108 

Tanned  Legs — Radio  Pictures 110 

They  Had  to  See  Paris — Fox 52 

Three  Loves — Moviegraph 110 

Trespasser,  The  —  United  Artists 52 

Untamed— M-G-M 54 

Welcome  Danger — Paramount 55 

Woman  to  Woman — Tiffany-Stahl 110 

Young  Nowheres — First  National 54 


Every  advertisement  in  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 
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IDLE  RICH,  THE— M-G-M.— Literal  transla- 
tion of  the  stage  play.  "White  Collars,"  with  good 
acting.    All  Talkie.     {Au^.) 

ILLUSION — Paramount. — Buddy  Rogers  as  a 
man  about  town  may  disappoint  the  yirls — but 
Nancy  Carroll  is  excellent.    All  Talkie.     {Nov.) 

•  INNOCENTS  OF  PARIS  —  Paramount.  — 
inconsequential  plot  made  delightful  by  tlic 
charming  personality  of  Maurice  Chevalier.  AH 
Talkie.     (Jidy.) 

IN  OLD  CALIFORNIA— Audible  Film  Corp.— 
Love  and  hate  Under  a  Spanish  Moon  (Theme  song.) 
Ho  hum.    All  Talkie.     {Nov.) 

IT'S  EASY  TO  BECOME  A  FATHER— UFA  — 

The  German  idea  of  a  funny  farce  about  an  .American 
gal  running  wild  abroad.    Silent.     {Sepi.) 

JOY  STREET — Fox. — Oh,  how  the  kids  carry  on! 
Younger  generation  stuff  and  possibly  you'll  like  it. 
Lois  Moran,  Nick  Stuart.    Sound.    {Sept.) 

•  KIBITZER — Paramount. — You  may  have  to 
buy  a  new  vest  from  laughing  after  >'ou  see 
this.  Harry  Green's  comedy  is  grand.  All  Talkie. 
(Nov.) 

KITTY — Worldwide. — First  foreign-made  picture 
to  be  synchronized  with  talking  sequences  and  music. 
Good  entertainment  against  a  beautiful  English 
background.     Part  Talkie.     {Oct.) 


Producer  Announcemeyits 

ofJslew  Pictures 

and  Stars 

While  all  good  advertising  is  news, 
we  consider  producer  advertising 
of  particular  interest  to  our  read' 
ers.  With  this  directory  you  easily 
can  locate  each  announcement: 

Educational Page  141 

First  National Page  145 

Fox  Film  Corp Page  9 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  .  .  Page  149 

Paramount Page  4 

Pathe Page  154 

Warner  Bros Page  153 


•  LAST  OF  MRS.  CHEYNEY,  THE— M-G-M. 
— Norma  Sliearer  as  a  charming  and  wily  lady 
crook  who  plies  her  trade  amongst  Britain's  blue- 
bloods.    All  Talkie.    {Oct.) 

LAST  PERFORMANCE,  THE  —  Universal. — 
Conrad  Veidl  as  a  magician  in  a  much  over-acted  and 
over-directed  film.    Part  Talkie.     (Sept.) 

LAUGHING  AT  DEATH— FBO.— Bob  Steele, 
the  Western  actor,  in  curls  and  ribbons  as  one  of  these 
mythical  princes.    Whoops!    Silent.     {Sept.) 

LAWLESS  LEGION,  THE— First  National.— A 

cowboy    story,   with    Ken    Maynard,    that   is    good 
enough  entertainment  for  anybody.     Silent.     {June.) 

LIGHT  FINGERS— Columbia.— Nice  balance 
between  action  and  dialogm^  in  tliis  melodrama  about 
a  gang  of  jewel  thieves.    All  Talkie.     {Nov.) 

LOVE  DOCTOR,  THE— Paramount.— Richard 
Dix"s  last  picture  for  Paramount.  Dix  and  June 
Collyer  are  pleasing.    All  Talkie.     {Nov.) 

LOVE  TRAP,  THE— Universal.— Laura  LaPlante. 
witli  little  help  from  Neil  Hamilton,  proves  that 
chorus  girls  are  good  girls.    Part  Talkie.     (Sept.) 

LUCKY  IN  LOVE— Pathe.— Morton  Downey 
gets  back  to  old  Erin  in  time  to  pay  off  the  mortgage 
on  the  ancestral  halls — but  who  cares?  The  Downey 
tenor  helps — but  not  enough.    AH  Talkie.     {Nov.) 

LUCKY  LARKIN— Universal.— A  typical  West- 
ern and  a  movie  that  actually  moves  in  the  good  old 
style.    Ken  Maynard  and  a  trick  horse.    Silent.  (Oct.) 

•     LUCKY   STAR— Fox.— That   immortal  duo. 
Janet  Gaynor  and  Charles  Farrell.  in  a  gentle 
and  charming  story.    Part  Talkie.     (Oc/.l 

[  PLEASE  TURN  TO  PAGE   148  ] 


Diet  for  slimness 

if  you  want  to — but  be  sure 

you  protect  your  health 


You  will  like  the  appetizing  nut- 
sweet  flavor  of  ALL-BRAN.  It  can  be 
enjoyed  in  many  ways.  In  soups.  On 
salads.  Soaked  in  orange,  prune  or 
fruit  juice.  As  a  cereal  with  milk  or 
cream.  Delicious  with  honey  added, 
just  eat  two  tablespoonfuls  daily — 
in  chronic  cases  with  every  meal. 

If  you  mail  the  coupon  we  will 
gladly  send  you  a  valuable  booklet 
on  the  subject  of  safe  reducing.  It 
contains  many  approved  diet  sug- 
gestions which  promote  beauty  as 
they  help  you  reduce.  Grocers  every- 
where sell  ALL-BRAN.  Be  sure  to  get 
the  genuine — made  by  Kellogg  in 
Battle  Creek.  Served  in  hotels,  res- 
taurants and  dining-cars. 

ALL-BRAN 


Physicians  everywhere  are  warning 
against  unwise  reducing  diets.  Hun- 
dreds, thousands,  of  girls  have  ruined 
their  health  from  diets  that  were  too 
extreme. 

The  trouble  with  many  diets  now 
in  vogue  is  that  they  lack  roughage. 
As  a  result  constipation  occurs.  Its 
first  symptoms  often  appear  during 
the  first  few  days  of  dieting.  These 
are  dizziness  and  headaches. 

By  adding  Kellogg's  ALL-BRAN  to 
any  diet,  the  ideal  roughage  is  ob- 
tained to  relieve  and  prevent 
constipation. 

ALL-BRAN  does  not  add  fat  to  the 
body.  It  just  sweeps  the  intestines 
clean  of  poisonous  wastes.  Its  regu- 
lar use  restores  health  and ,  above  all, 
priceless  beauty  and  charm. 

Don't  trifle  with  pills 

No  pills  or  drugs  can  play  the  part  of 
ALL-BRAN  in  a  reducing  diet.  Their 
dose  has  to  be  constantly  increased 
and  they  do  not  produce  the  natural 
results  that  ALL-BRAN  does. 


Send  for  this  SAFE  REDUCING   BOOKLET 

KELLOGG  COMPANY, 
Dept.  P-2,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  booklet  on  Safe  Reducing 
Diets. 

Name 


Address_ 


TMien  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PII0T0PL.4Y  M.\GAZINK 


Friendly  Advice  from  Carolyn  Van  Wyck 


on 


Girls' 
roblems 


For  beauty  and  health,  your  dressing 
table  ranks  next  to  your  dining  table. 
Don't  buy  inferior  toilet  preparations, 
but,  remember,  high  cost  does  not  al- 
ways indicate  merit 


THE  intelligent  use  of  cosmetics 
has  routed  many  an  inferiority 
complex  and  made  a  timid,  self- 
conscious  girl  into  a  glowing,  self- 
confident  young  woman. 

When  a  girl  knows  she  is  well-groomed, 
when  she  has  done  her  utmost  to  bring  out 
her  best  points,  her  less  attractive  ones  fade 
into  the  background  in  her  own  mind  and  in 
the  minds  of  others. 

We  have  all  learned  that  beauty  is  not  mere 
perfection  of  feature.  That  would  be  too 
simple  for  the  very  few  who  can  boast  of 
chiseled  features,  and  too  diflicult  for  the  vast 
majority  who  have  to  blaze  their  own  trail 
to  lo\-elincss.  But  it  is  a  journey  that  pays 
you  rich  returns  as  you  go. 

On  my  desk  is  a  letter  from  E\elyn  E. 
Like  all  other  girls,  she  is  seeking  the  things 
that  aid  in  developing  charm  and  attractive 
appearance. 

.\s  the  result  of  her  experimenting  she  has 
found  several  excellent  beautj'  preparations 
that  keep  her  skin  globing  and  fine-textured, 
her  hair  shining  and  healthy,  her  hands  well- 
groomed  and  supple. 

In  short,  she  seems  to  have  discovered  the 
beauty  aids  that  best  suit  her  special  require- 
ments. Some  of  these  preparations  are  rather 
expensive  to  use  constantly,  and  she  asks  if 
there  aren't  some  cheaper  substitutes  I  can 
suggest. 


HTHEN  there  is  jSIrs.  J,  a  young  married 
■*-  woman,  \^-ho  asks  me  to  help  her  make  a 
decision.  She  ^^•rites  that  in  one  of  the  shops 
in  her  city  she  has  seen  a  dahlia  velvet  evening 
frock  that  might  have  been  de- 
signed especially  for  her,  it  so 
perfectly  suits  her  in  line  and 
color. 

Her  one  evening  gown,  bought 
last  season,  lacks  the  chic,  the 
new  and  becoming  lines,  of  the 
dahlia  frock,  but  is  still  in  good 
condition. 

jMost  of  her  social  activities 
are  informal,  but  she  attends  a 
few  formal  parties  during  the 
winter  and  could  use  a  second 
frock  to  good  ad\antage,  al- 
though she  usually  manages  with 
one. 

Mrs.  J  has  saved  enough  from 
her  housekeeping  money  to  buy 
this  dress  mthout  encroaching 
on  her  budget.  But  with  Christ- 
mas so  near,  she  feels  it  would  be 
selfish  to  spend  the  extra  money 
on  herself  for  something  she 
could  do  without.     This  in  spite 


of  the  fact  that  donations  to  Christmas 
charities  are  a  substantial  part  of  her  holiday 
spending. 

Iler  husband  tliinks  she  is  generous  enougli 
with  her  Christmas  giving — that  she  should 
occasionally  indulge  herself  to  the  extent  of 
buying  sometliing  she  wants  and  doesn't 
actually  need. 


Bu 


letter  my  first 
buy  yourself  a 


A  FTER  reading  jMrs.  J's 
■'  »-thought  was,  "Why  not 
Christmas  present?" 

Christmas  is  the  season  for  giving,  when 
we  open  our  hearts  and  purses  and  remember 
that  living  is  something  more  than  a  bread- 
and-butter  struggle.  But  in  remembering  our 
duty  lo  others  we  need  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  each  of  us  owes  something 
to  herself. 

If  Mrs.  J  were  going  to  neglect  those  whom 
she  usually  remembers,  if  she  were  spending 
money  she  should  use  in  bringing  holiday 
cheer  to  those  who  look  to  her  for  it,  I  should 
certainly  advise  her  to  forego  the  joy  of  wear- 
ing a  new  and  becoming  gown  at  the  ex-pensc 
of  a  troubled  and  unhappy  conscience. 

Because  she  isn't  taking  away  one  needful 
thing  from  anyone,  and  because  the  coveted 
dress  will  bring  so  much  pleasure  to  her, 
which  in  turn  will  be  reflected  in  her  husband 
and  in  some  degree  in  all  those  around  her, 
I  strongly  ad\ise  her  to  indulge  in  the  new 
gown. 

The  whole  tone  of  her  letter  shows  me  she 
is  not  a  woman  who  needs  to  be  discouraged 
from  selfishness.  She  is  the  iype  of  careful 
housekeeper  who  makes  her  dollars  do  their 
utmost.     She   is   not   a   spendthrift,   who   is 


y 


Yourself  A  Cliristmas 
Present 


TJAVE  you  been  wanting  some  toilet  accessory  that  doesn't 
*■  •'■cost  a  great  deal  but  seems  high-priced  because  you 
feel  you  can  do  without  it?  Is  there  a  hat  that  beckons  to  you 
from  a  certain  shop  window,  so  that  you  have  to  cross  the 
street  to  escape  temptation?  This  is  not  a  brief  for  extravagance, 
but  rather  a  hint  for  the  wise  investing  of  Christmas  money 
in  beauty  and  charm. 

My  reducing  booklet  and  complexion  leaflet  are  yours  for 
the  asking.  Write  me  about  your  problems,  and  1  will 
answer  your  queries  with  a  personal  letter  in  the  order  of 
their  receipt.  Please  enclose  a  stamped,  self  addressed  envelope 
with  ei'ery  request.  Address  me  at  PHOTOPLAY,  221  West 
57th  Street,  New  York  City.  CAROLYN  VAN  WYCK 


easily  snared  by  attracti\-e  displays  to  buy 
things  she  neither  needs  nor  can  afford.  She 
is  plainly  a  carefid  and  conservative  shopper 
with  a  good,  old-fashioned  conscience  about 
spending  monej-  unwisely. 

A  new  dress,  or  hat,  or  a  bottle  of 
delightful  perfume  is  not  always  such 
an  important  addition  in  itself.  It's 
that  intangible  something  it  stands 
for  that  often  makes  it  have  value  in 
our  eyes. 

Mrs.  J's  new  dress  will  mean  more  to  her 
than  just  that.  It  will  mean  that  her  husband 
wants  her  to  look  her  best,  that  he  is  interested 
in  her  appearance;  that  while  he  probably 
appreciates  her  thrift  he  will  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  her  selflessness. 

The  consciousness  of  wearing  a  color  which 
she  knows  is  flattering,  of  being  dressed  in 
lines  that  are  fashionable  and  becoming,  will 
give  her  increased  poise  and  charm,  and  will 
add  pleasure  to  all  the  activities  of  the  winter 
season. 

A  ND  that's  just  the  way  I  feel  about  Evelyn 
■'*-E.  If  the  beauty  aids  she  has  bought  have 
helped  her  to  preserve  the  gifts  of  complexion, 
of  hair,  and  of  physical  charm  generally  with 
which  she  has  been  endowed,  it  is  money  well 
spent.  .\nd  the  cosmetics  that  have  corrected 
or  covered  up  deficiencies  can  ne\er  be  termer! 
extravagant.  It  seems  to  me  they  are  almost 
priceless! 

If  Evelyn  has  given  time  and  money  to  ex- 
perimenting and  has  found  the  preparations 
that  best  meet  her  needs,  I  think  it  would 
be  poor  economy'  for  her  to 
change.  In  a  few  cases  there 
may  be  cheaper  substitutes,  but 
perhaps  they  will  differ  just 
enough  to  be  less  effectual. 

There  are  many  cosmetics  that 
are  comparatively  inexpensive, 
and  yet  are  of  high  merit,  and 
if  Evelyn  has  disco\ered  some 
of  these  she  will  do  well  to  con- 
tinue in  their  use,  rather  than 
change  to  higher-priced  prepara- 
tions whose  efficacy  is  no  greater. 
There  are  also  some  excellent 
products  which,  if  made  to  sell 
at  a  lower  price,  would  have 
to  sacrifice  quality. 

It  is  true  that  women  collec- 
tively spend  what  seems  like  an 
enormous  svim  for  cosmetics  in 
the  course  of  a  year.  But  when 
that  money  purchases  prepara- 
tions that  are  actual  aids  in  pro- 

[  PLEASE   TURN   TO   PAGE    138  ] 
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It's  your  Move  and  you  can't  lose 

if  you  give  or  get  an  El^in  for  Christmas 


\ 


Christmas  came  long  before  watches,  but  ever  since 
the  two  have  been  on  earth  together  .  .  .  they've 
been  together  inseparably,  it  seems  .  .  .  For  some- 
how a  watch  is  the  perfect  way  of  saying  to  those 
you  love,  all  the  things  that  bubble  up  inside  you 
when  the  mellow  Christmas  season  comes  along. 
Perhaps  it's  because  a  watch  carries  your  present  sen- 
timents long  into  the  future,  saying  with  every  beat 
"may  every  hour  I  record  be  happy  as  this  Christmas 
day  of  my  presentation." .  .  .  And  this  is  the  best 
Christmas  in  sixty  years  for  choosing  an  Elgin. 
More  styles.  More  new  shapes  and  sizes.  Prices  in 
a  closely  ascending  scale,  from  $15.00  to  $650.  New 
combinations  of  metals  and  enamel.  New  settings  of 
precious  gems.  A  new  Elgin  watch  family,  the  larg- 
est in  the  world,  but  still  backed  by  the  old  Elgin 
tradition  of  fine  timekeeping,  accurate,  faithful  ser- 
vice and  an  unconditional  guarantee. 


In  the  four  squares  above  . . .  (Upper  left)  Parisienne 
watch  designed  in  Paris  by  Callot  Soeurs.  Set  with 
two  selected  diamonds  . . .  $75.00.  (Upper  right) 
Sterling  silver  cigarette  lighter  with  15-jewel  Elgin 
watch  in  the  case  . . .  $65.00.  (Lower  left)  New  Elgin 
clock,  mounted  in  fountain  pen  set  .  .  .  $37.50. 
(Lower  right)  The  Elgin  Legionnaire  ...  a  peace 
time  strap  watch  of  war  time  strength  .  .  .  $19.00. 
And  now  in  the  checkerboard  to  your  right  are  four 
more  examples  of  Elgin's  fine  craftsmanship.  (Upper 
left)  Forty-two  diamonds  set  in  a  platinum  top  case. 
Accurate,  17-jewel  movement  .  .  .  $500.00.  (Upper 
right)  Smart  new  traveling  clock  in  blue,  beige  or 
black  leather  tooled  with  gold  .  .  .  $25.00.  (Lower 
left)  Elgin  pocket  watch  in  ultra-modern  case  with 
green  and  black  enamel . .  $65.00.  (Lower  right)  And 
the  new  Lord  Elgin  . .  15-jewel  movement . .  $50.00. 


e  ELGIN  1 929      CLGtN  WATCHES  ARE  AMERICAN  MADE     ALL  PRICES  SLIGHTLY  HIGHER  IN  CANADA 


When  yoil  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZIKE. 
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^ou  can  keep  lt)UR  skin 

Lovely  ^j  Theirs 

by  using  this   famous   3 -step  Woodbury   Treatment 


THESE  beautiful  types  were  chosen 
from   thousands  of  entrants   in 
forty-eight  States  as  the  loveliest, 
the  most  alliuring  Woodbury  users. 

What  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap  has 
done  for  them  it  can  do  for  you. 

Whatever  the  condition  of  your  skin 
is  today — if  it  is  excessively  oily,  or 
rough  and  dry,  or  if  blackheads  and 
blemishes  embarrass  you — do  not  be 
discouraged.  Your  skin  is  constantly 
changing — old  dead  cells  are  being  re- 
placed by  new  ones.  Let  Woodbury's 
make  this  new  skin  what  you  want  it 
to  be.  Let  it  make  you  more  attractive, 
more  desirable. 

Get  a  cake  of  Woodbury's  today  and 
give  your  skin  the  famous  Woodbury 
treatment  described  above.  This  treat- 
ment was  developed  by  a  celebrated 


Wring  a  cloth  from  hot  water  and  hold 
it  against  the  face  to  open  the  pores. 

II 

With  tips  of  fingers  work  a  rich,  anti- 
septic lather  of  Woodbury's  Soap  and 
warm  water  well  into  the  skin  to  dis- 
solve all  dust,  powder  and  rouge. 
Wash  away  with  clear,  warm  water. 

Ill 

Rub  a  small  piece  of  ice  lightly  over 
the  face  to  close  the  pores  and  tone  up 
the  skin.  If  your  skin  is  very  thin  or 
dry.  do  not  use  ice.  Apply  Woodbury's 
Cold  Cream  and  leave  on  overnight, 
to  keep  your  skin  soft  and  vital. 


skin  specialist  after  years  of  experience 
in  treating  all  types  of  skins.  It  cleanses 
and  stimulates  the  skin  just  as  the 
beauty  treatments  of  the  famous  salons 
do.  Follow  it  faithfully  and  watch 
your  skin  gain  in  clearness,  suppleness 
and  fineness  of  texture  until  you,  too, 
possess  *'a  skin  you  iove  to  touch"! 


"A  DEBUTANTE  has  to  have  a  good  skin.   That 
,  is  why  I  never  use  any  soap  but  Woodbury's  on  my 
face.  It  keeps  my  skin  just  the  way  I  want  it  to  be." 
— Natica  de  Acosta,  prettiest  debutante. 


"I  LOVE  the  feeling;  of  my  skin  right 
after  I  have  used  Woodbury's — re- 
freshed, invigorated — deliciously 
smooth." — Julia  D.  Evans,  most  beau- 
tiful woman  in  the  arts. 


"IT'S  TERRIBLY  HARD  to  keep  your  face  clean  in  Chicago. 
Woodbury's  is  wonderful  for  cleansing;  it  leaves  your  skin 
so  deliciously  soft  and  smooth.  We  hve  it!" — Lois  V.  Dodd 
and  Helen  E.  Dodd.  prettiest  co-eds. 


**ALL  THE  GIRLS  in  New  Orleans  are  beautiful.  And  nearly 
all  of  us  use  Woodbury's.  We  think  it  is  marvelous.  Ifagirl 
has  any  trouble  with  her  skin — she  goes  right  after  it  with 
Woodbury's  Soap.  It  surely  helps  to  keep  your  skin  lovely 
and  smooth!" — Lolita  Gladys  Gelpi,  loveliest  sub-deb. 


"WOODBURVS  is  wonderfully  cleans- 
ing, yet  with  a  special  delicacy  and  mild- 
ness that  I've  never  found  in  any  other 
soap." — Mrs.  George  Franklin  Hester, 

most  beautiful  young  wife. 

The  Andrew  Jergens  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

©  1929,  Tbo  A.  J.  Co. 


Oix  most  beautiful  Woodbury  users  chosen  by 

John  Barrymore,  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald  and  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Jr. 


Every  advertisement  in  PIIOTOPLAT  IIAGAZIXE  is  cuaranteed. 


New 
Pictures 


(Tir/^OW  do  you  like 

t~1     the  new  Blanche 

^^  Sweet?     You 

don't  e'ven  have  to 

answer — there's  only  one 

reply  possible !    The  mike 

is  doing  marvels  for  our 

perennial  blonde  favorite. 

She  has  leading  roles  in 

two  big   pictures,  "The 

Night  Hostess"  and  "Al- 

ways   Faithful,"   and 

there'll  be  plenty  more 


\ 


\ 


\ 


Vandamm 


CfFj  ^OX  has  given  this  little  girl  some  great  big  parts,  and  the  fans  have  done  the  rest. 
A*     Marguerite  Churchill  stepped  from  the  theater  to  the  big  sound  stages  on  the  Fox  lot  and 
«-/         made  good  in  a  very  impressive  way.    Her  work  in  "The  Valiant"  and  "Pleasure  Crazed" 
made  her  scads  of  friends,  and  many  more  good  things  are  in  store  for  our  Marguerite 


'/ 


^ 


C~T^  UTH  CHATTERTON,  the  stage's  greatest  gift  to  the  screen.    For  years  a  much  beloved 

J\     star  of  the  theater,  the  coming  of  the  phonoplay  brought  Ruth  a  new  and  even  greater 

X^_^  career.    "Madame  X"  and  "The  Doctor's  Secret"  gave  the  fans  her  glorious  voice,  and 

her  popularity  is  enormous,  even  rivalling  that  of  the  great  Garbo.    Next — -"The  Laughing  Lady" 


"■>:-1 


y 
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Elmer  Fryer 


^  ■  ^HE  newest  Mexican  tamale,  destined  to  rival  Vele?  and  the  rest  as  a  pretty  sizzler  of  the 
i     screen.    Arrrvida  is  her  name,  and  she  is  a  discovery  of  Gus  Edwards,  who  gave  her  her 
first  film  chance  in  his  short  musical  films.    Then  she  graduated  to  an  important  role  in 
"General  Crack,"  John  Barrymore's  new  picture,  and  a  lead  in  "Under  a  Texas  Moon" 


4,.      '-%H'^<^v' 


Elmer  Fryer 


(^"T^/^ALV  Hollywood  calls  her  the  prettiest  girl  in  pictures.   The  other  half  is  divided  among 
g   i  other  candidates.    Need  we  add  that  this  is  Loretta  Young,  only  seventeen  and  already 
<_X  one  of  First  National's  most  prized  leading  women?    In  addition  to  all  this,  she  is  the 

girl  friend  of  Grant  Withers,  and  so  one  of  the  most  envied  of  Hollywood's  younger  set 


/^^  all  the  meteors  that  have  flashed  across  the  Hollywood  sky,  none  in  history  has  ever 
^^^^scooted  brighter  and  faster  than  John  Boles.     It  took  him  a  long  time  to  get  started,  but 
when  the  mike  turned  loose  his  splendid  voice  in  "The  Desert  Song"  our  Answer  Man 
began  to  spend  sleepless  nights  answering  questions  about  his  hair,  eyes  and  heart  condition 


ilM^'^'im': 
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Paris  pays 

I^CMACC 
TcTliC 

Priinccs«c 


Gossard  has  created  a  charm- 
ing all-in-one  foundation  for 
this  feminine  era  in  fashions. 
The  caressing  softness  of  striped 
satin  tricot  uplifts  the  bust,  ac- 
cents the  waist  and  restrains 
the  hips  to  subtle  curves . . . 
The  back  is  low  cut  for 
evening  ,decollete . . . 
1  ^         Model  3643  — 
only  $5. 

Other  designs  up  to  $25. 

The  new  Silhouette  can  also  be 

achieved  with  Gossard  girdles  featuring 

nipped-in  waistlines  and  Gossard  uplift  brassieres. 


THE  H.  W.  GOSSARD  CO.,  Chicago,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Dallas,  Atlanta,  London,  Toronto,  Sydney,  Buenos  Aires 

Oivieion  of  ABsociated  Apparel  Induatriea,  Inc. 


"^It  15  tne  mood  ol 
youtn  its  ell! 

aays  PHYLLIS  HAVER 
"M.oods  .  .  .  so  often  come  stealing 
out  of  a  perfume  bottle  ,  ,  .  One  .  .  . 
stately  .  .  .  One  languorous  .  .  .  One 
,  .  .  demure  .  .  .  Ana  one  •  .  .  for 
many  years  it  had  escaped  the  per- 
fumers .  .  .  it  was  the  mood  ,  .  ,  of 
youth  itself!  .  .  .  Yet  one  day  .  .  . 
lucky  day  for  mel  .  .  .  I  found  it! 
A  younger  mood!  I  could  scarcely 
helieve  my  nose  ..  .'Ti^hy  what  is  it?' 
I  ashed  the  girl  who  proffered  it . . . 
'It  has  a  name  just  lihe  tts  fra- 
grance' site  smiled  .  .  .  And  it  has! 
...Its  called  . . .  SEVENTEEN/" 


A  New  Mood  .  . 
...  a  new  Jrerlume 

SEVENTEEN 

.Alooas  .  .  .  glorious  tnings  ...  It 
you  play  up  to  the  roles  tnat  they 
create  in  you!  A.iia  youtn  .  ,  . 
gayety  .  .  .  laugnter  .  .  .  tney  re 
all  in  Seventeen!  It  s  as  niodern 
...  as  tomorrow  ...  as  young  .  .  . 
as  a  snatcn  ol  a  song!  It  is  lull 
ol  ellin  inucniel  ...  It  is  lilled 
.  .  .  with  i<ve-ish  things  . .  .  never 
was  there  a  perfume  like  it!  So 
subtle  .  .  .  So  breathless  .  .  .  Oo 
young  ...  as  SEVENTEEN! 


Iry  Seventeen  today  .  .  .   you  will  lind  it  wherever  fine  toiletries  are  sold 

And  how  delightful  to  know  that  every  rite  of  the  dressing  .  .  .  the  fairy-fine  Dusting  Powder  for  after-bathing  luxury 

table   can   be  fragranced  with  Seventeen!  The    Perfume,    in  ...  and  the  Talc  .  .  .  the  Sachet  .  .  .  two  kinds  oi  Brillian- 

such  exquisite  little  French  flacons  .  .  .  the  Powder  so  new  tine  .  .  .  and  the  Compact,  gleaming  black  and  gold  .  .  .  like 

and  smart  in  shadings  .  .  .  tne    Toilet    iVater,  like    a    caress  no  other  compact  you've    seen.    You  will    adore   them    all! 
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Close-Ups  and  Long-Shots 


By  James  R.  Quirk 


PHOTOPLAY  has  fifteen  candles 
on  its  birthday  cake  this  month. 
Thank  you. 


T 


HE  show  must  go  on. 

"Died    from    an    overdose    of 


chloral  hydrate." 

"Alcoholic  psychosis  kills  actress." 
Such  were  the  newspaper  head- 
lines. Her  body  lay  in  a  Broadway 
public  funeral  parlor.  A  few  old 
friends  and  five  thousand  morbid  curiosity 
seekers.  Five  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  ivith 
sympathy  floral  scenery.  Across  the  street  the 
electric  lights  of  a  theater  blazoned  "Jeanne 
Eagels  in  her  greatest  picture,  'Jealousy.'  " 
The  show  was  going  on. 

STAR!  Success!  Fame!  Fortune! 
Behind  that  stage  front,  years  of  pain  and 
suffering  with  tuberculosis  and  neuritis  of  the 
optic  nerves.  Struggle,  from  tent  shows  to 
Belasco  star.  Worry.  The  merciless  battle  to 
keep  alive  and  keep  going.  Unhappiness. 
Envy.     Gossip. 

Pitiless  driving  of  harassed  soul  and  broken, 
pain-racked  body.  Making  fortunes  and  giving 
them  away.  Hemorrhages.  The  show  must  go 
on.  Stimulants  to  help  drive  the  poor  helpless 
body.    Sedatives  to  deaden  the  blinding  agony. 

Temperament,  they  called  it. 

Courage,  I  call  it. 

The  show  must  go  on. 

DOGGONE    if    those    British    film    fellows 
haven't  made  a  splendid  motion  picture, 
and  a  talkie  at  that. 


The  name  is  "Blackmail,"  and 
it  is  well  worth  seeing.  It  is  the 
first  English-made  picture  to  win  a 
star  rating — one  of  the  best  of  the 
month — in  Photoplay. 

English  film  editors,  who  are  al- 
ways squawking  that  we  are  agin 
their  pictures,  please  copy. 

You  make  'em.  Tommy,  and  we'll 
star  'em.     Fair  enough? 


THE  screenpecker  is  the  strangest  bird  in  the 
Holly  Woods.  It  flies  around  the  studios, 
alighting  on  motion  picture  problems,  or  what 
seem  to  it  to  be  problems,  and  pecks  away  for 
dear  life. 

The  difference  between  a  woodpecker  and  a 
screenpecker  is  that  the  woodpecker  knows 
what  he's  pecking  about,  and  the  screenpecker 
doesn't. 

The  woodpecker  is  born  to  his  job.  His 
father  and  mother  were  woodpeckers.  He  has 
natural  equipment  and  instincts  to  guide  him. 
The  screenpecker  is  not  so  fortunate.  He  lacks 
instinct  for  guidance  and  pecks  at  any  old  thing 
that  smells  of  celluloid. 

The  woodpecker  is  drilling  for  food.  The 
screenpecker  digs  for  the  pure  cussedness  of 
pecking. 

WILL  HAYS  was  recently  made  the  object 
of  a  vicious  attack  by  Welford  Beaton, 
editor  of  "The  Film  Spectator." 

Beaton  was  not  satisfied  with  just  publish- 
ing his  spleen  in  his  paper,  which  is  read 
principally  in  Hollywood  and  by  motion  picture 
exhibitors. 


He  wanted  it  to  reach  beyond  his  own  circulation. 
So  he  went  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  wrapping  up 
his  poison  in  pamphlet  form,  and  mailing  it  wherever 
he  thought  it  might  bring  in  subscriptions  from  folks 
who  like  to  read  this  sort  of  thing. 

Of  course,  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  his  editorial  opin- 
ions, but  as  one  who  has  been  a  close  observer  of  Mr. 
Hays'  problems,  I  have  an  entirely  different  opinion. 

Beaton  has  three  delusions.  He  sees  himself  the  one 
true  prophet  and  salvation  of  the  motion  picture.  He 
looks  upon  the  talking  picture  as  a  failure.  He  cannot 
think  of  Will  Hays'  salary  without  foaming  at  the 
mouth. 

HE  called  Hays  everything  except  a  drunken  bum, 
a  torch  murderer,  and  a  moral  leper,  and  blames 
him  for  everything  except  the  World  War,  the  loss  of 
the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  the  kidnapping  of  Charlie  Ross, 
the  murder  of  Stanford  White,  and  the  failure  of  pro- 
hibition. 

He  forgot  to  accuse  Hays  of  beating  his  mother, 
and  doing  crossword  puzzles. 

I  have  studied  psycho-analysis  only  casually,  but  it 
does  not  take  a  psychiatrist  to  diagnose  the  trouble  with 
my  fellow  journalist. 

He's  plumb  nuts! 


mess,  and  warned  tourists  to  avoid  it  in  rainy  weather. 
Janet  was  only  a  hundred  per  cent  wrong  in  her  in- 
formation on  Greenville.  She  must  have  been  thinking 
of  a  couple  of  other  cities.  Twenty  thousand  souls  live 
in  Greenville.  I  have  heard  from  every  single  one  of 
them,  so  I  know.  It  has  thirty-five  miles  of  perfectly 
paved  streets,  fine  railroad  service  in  all  directions,  and 
is  one  of  the  chief  commercial  centers  of  northeast 
Texas.  In  fact,  it  is  everything  that  Janet  said  it 
wasn't. 

JANET  has  been  spanked  and  sent  to  bed  without  her 
grapefruit.  She  will  be  given  two  hours  home  work 
every  day  until  she  knows  the  geography  of  Texas  back- 
wards and  forwards,  and  can  call  off  the  population  of 
every  city,  town  and  county  from  memory.  She's 
really  a  nice  girl,  but  she's  been  on  that  confounded 
eighteen-day  diet. 

The  editor  again  apologizes  in  his  usual  Chesterfield- 
ian  manner,  and  offers  to  set  them  up  for  the  entire  city. 
No,  no,  it's  too  big  for  that.  But  the  next  time  I  get  to 
Texas  I  pledge  myself  to  stop  at  Greenville  and  go  right 
up  to  the  city  hall  and  tell  the  Mayor  we're  sorry  and  it 
won't  happen  again. 

Everyone  on  Photoplay's  staff  knows  Greenville 
now. 


A  FEW  weeks  ago  Beaton  told  me  in  mournful  tones 
that  the  talkies  were  succeeding  in  spite  of  any- 
thing he  could  do,  but  his  face  and  voice  lightened  up 
with  great  glee  when  he  said  that  he  was  going  to  pub- 
lish an  attack  on  Hays. 

I  asked  him  what  all  the  shooting  was  about,  and  the 
one  logical  reason  I  got  out  of  the  conversation  was  that 
Hays  is  getting  $100,000  a  year  as  head  man  of  the 
picture  business,  and  Beaton's  pickings  are  considerably 
smaller. 

"Whom  would  you  nominate  for  his  job?"  I  asked. 

I  was  disappointed  and  had  a  distinct  feeling  my  old 
friend  was  slipping,  when  he  didn't  have  nerve  enough 
to  nominate  his  omniscient  self  for  the  salary  and  the 
oak-panelled  Fifth  Avenue  office. 

That's  the  reason  some  fellows  don't  get  everything 
they  deserve — they  lack  confidence  in  themselves! 

LADIES  and  Gentlemen  of  Greenville,  Texas: 
Photoplay  Magazine  bows  its  head  in  shame, 
scrapes  its  high,  white  forehead  in  the  dust,  and  begs 
your  pardon. 

Even  if  Photoplay  were  too  unfair  and  stubborn  to 
apologize  on  the  grounds  of  fair  play,  it  would  be  forced 
to  by  the  avalanche  of  denunciation  in  letters  and  news- 
paper clippings  from  your  justly  irate  citizenry.  You 
folks  certainly  have  civic  "it." 

Seems  that  Janet  French  pulled  a  boner  in  a  story 
about  John  Boles,  who  is  getting  to  be  a  big  camera  and 
microphone  shot  in  Hollywood.  She  said  his  home 
town,  Greenville,  was  a  hamlet,  that  its  streets  were  a 
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DISCOVERED:  One  woman  in  the  world  who 
doesn't  float  off  into  a  state  of  innocuous  desuetude 
at  the  very  mention  of  Rudy  Vallee's  name.  The  gal? 
None  other  than  li'l  Alice  White. 

Alice  was  dining  with  a  boy  friend  at  the  Roosevelt 
Hotel  in  Hollywood  when  a  photographer  tapped  her  on 
the  shoulder  and  said:  "Will  you  please  step  outside  for 
a  moment  and  have  your  picture  taken  with  Rudy 
Vallee?" 

"Sorry,"  said  Alice.     "Otherwise  engaged." 

"  But  Mr.  Vallee  has  requested  it  particularly,"  in- 
sisted the  amazed  photographer. 

"Still  sorry,"  said  Alice.  "Still  otherwise  engaged. 
What  were  you  saying,  Sid,  before  we  were  inter- 
rupted?" 

SPEAKING  of  children : 
"Numerous  studies  made  by  scientists 
have  failed  to  establish  any  appreciable  con- 
tribution to  delinquency  from  motion  pic- 
tures but  we  find  them  to  be  helpful  in  many 
ways. 

"The  motion  picture  is  perhaps  the  most 
useful  of  all  present  mediums  of  expression 
in    the    inculcation    of    generally    accepted 
standards  of  morality  and  behavior." 
Statement   of   Dr.    Phyllis   Blanchard,   psychologist 
of   the    Philadelphia    Child    Guidance    Clinic,    at    the 
International  Congress  of  Psychology  which  was  held 
at  Yale  University. 
Facts  vs.  Poppycock. 


TheMicrophone-Z;^^  Tt 

Of    1  he    S  tudios 


error 

By 

Harry  Lang 


Mike,  the  demon,  who  sends  the  vocally  unfit 
screaming  or  lisping  from  the  lots 


THIS  IS  a  story  of  Terrible  Mike,  the  capricious  genie 
of  Hollywood,  who  is  a  Pain  in  the  Larynx  to  half  of 
filmdora,  and  a  Tin  Santa  Claus  to  the  other  half! — 
who  gives  a  Yoo-Hoo-There  Leading  Man  a  Voice  like 
a  Bull,  and  makes  a  Cauliflower-Eared  Heavy  talk  like  Elfin 
Elbert,  the  Library  Lizard! — and  who  has  raised  more  hell 
in  movieland  than   a  clara  bow  in  a  theological  seminary. 

Why,  you  can't  even  begin  to  write  the  half  of  the  story  of 
Terrible  Mike  and  what  he's  done.  You  can  only  take  a  heap 
of  ha-ha's  here,  and  boo-hoo's  there — laughs  and  sobs,  heart- 
leaps  and  heart-aches,  sudden  wealth  and  sudden  ruin,  funny 
things  and  tragic  things  and  howcum  things — and  try  to 
string  'em  together  into  some  semblance  of  yarn. 


And  even  then,  every  Hector' and  Hectorine  that  struts 
the  streets  of  Hollywood  will  read  it  and  say:  "This  guy  ain't 
said  NAW-thin'  yet.  .  .  ."  And  they'll  be  right— but  here 
goes. 

:(:         *  * 

IN  the  first  place — or  is  it?  but  let's  put  it  there — young  John 
W.  Microphone,  to  give  Terrible  Mike  his  family  name, 
has  made  the  leading  lady  of  the  screen  a  LADY  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  name.  Not  that  she  wasn't  ALWAYS  a  lady — 
no  one'd  EVER  go  so  far  as  to  say  that.     But  look — 

Before  Mike  crashed  the  studio  gate  and  brought  in  his 
lady  friends,  what  was  little  Miss  Starlet  like?  You  know. 
Ya-da-da-DA-poo-POO;— let's  GO!!!— THAT'S  what  she  was. 
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Little  and  hot,  like  a  red  pepper — and  the  Mexes  were  the 
hottest.  She  thought  poise  was  just  the  label  they  put  on 
imported  canned  peas,  and  savoir  faire,  she'd  guess,  was  just 
the  French  name  for  a  chocolate  cruller,  huh?  She  was  a 
cute  kid  or  a  jumping  bean  from  over  the  border,  and  Sex- 
Appeal  and  "It" — whatever  THAT  was — were  her  everything. 

AND  so  Clara  Bow  says  she's  planning  to  take  a  year's  trip 
abroad  when  her  present  contract  with  Paramount  ends, 
and  Ruth  Chatterton  is  knocking  'em  dead  in  the  talkies. 
Mona  Rico,  for  whom  they  had  to  fireproof  the  films,  is 
God-knows-where,  and  Pauline  Frederick  flares  into  first- 
magnitude  stardom. 

Alice  White  is  thanking  Allah  that  she  can  sing,  besides 
being  cute,  while  Winifred  Mrs.  BiU-Hart  Westover  comes 
out  of  obscurity  and  wows  it  in  "Lummox"! 

Terrible  Mike  has  cooled  down  the  incandescent  flapper — 
he's  giving  her  an  awful  kick,  and  is  putting  Poor  Old  Lady 
Has-Been  back  on  the  throne. 

Miss  Humpty-Dumpty  sat  on  a  wall ; 

Miss  Humpty-Dumpty  had  a  great  fall — 
For  aU  of  her  "S.  A."  and  all  of  her  "It" 

Just  couldn't  make  her  in  talkies  a  hit ! 

— ^from  "Mother  Goose  in  Hollywood" 

Consider  Bebe  Daniels  and  Clara  Bow.  Envision  for  your- 
selves a  see-saw.  One  end  goes  up;  the  other  end  goes  down. 
Bebe  is  on  the  end  that's  going  up,  and  Clara  is — well,  er, 
let's  confine  ourselves  to  her  own  admission  that  she's  going 
to  take  a  European  trip  by  and  by  because  she's  tired. 

"I've  been  working  hard  for  years,"  she  told  a  Hollywood 
friend  the  other  day,  "and  I  need  a  rest.  So  I'm  figuring  on 
going  to  Europe  for  a  year  or  more,  when  my  contract  expires." 
It  expires  in  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  months,  and  not  a 
soul  at  Paramount  has  said  it'll  be  renewed. 

And  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Paramount  is  kicking  himself 
all  over  the  lot  because  of  Bebe  Daniels.  Bebe,  you  see,  bought 
up  her  own  contract  with  Paramount  not  so  long  ago  because 
they  didn't  think  she  was  worth  two  toots  in  talkies.     They 


were  paying  her  a'fat  salary,  and  using  her  in  ordinary  pictures. 
They  couldn't  afford  to  spend  much  on  her  productions,  was 
the  excuse,  because  her  salary  under  contract  was  so  big  that 
they  had  to  skimp  on  her  pictures  to  make  money.  When 
they  wouldn't  give  her  a  talkie  chance,  Bebe  slapped  down 
$175,000  and  bought  back  the  contract  that  called  for  her 
to  make  three  more  pictures. 
And  now  what? 

WHY,  just  this:  Bebe  Daniels,  as  this  is  written,  has  just 
finished  the  lead  in  "Rio  Rita"  for  Radio  Pictures.  And 
there  isn't  a  doubt  in  the  world,  say  the  wiseacres  of  Hollywood, 
that  that  talkie  will  be  one  of  The  Big  Shots  of  the  talkie 
year.  Bebe's  work  is  one  of  the  biggest  sensations  of  the 
miUions  of  sensations  Terrible  Mike  has  pulled. 

Strange,  too.  Bebe  has  a  voice  that  you  wouldn't  think 
twice  about,  ordinarily.  Nice  voice,  and  all  that,  but  no 
power — no  force.  Now  that's  just  where  Mike  does  his  stuff. 
He  took  all  the  nice  things  in  Bebe's  voice — and  there  were 
plenty  of  'em — and  added  the  thing  she  didn't  have — POWER. 
And  boy,  what  a  voice  it  gives  her  on  the  screen! — you'd  even  fall 
in  love  with  a  strabismic  wart-hog  if  it  had  a  voice  like  that. 

On  the  other  hand,  Clara  Bow's  voice  certainly  didn't  lack 
power.  Her  first  all-talkie — "The  Wild  Party" — proved  that. 
Her  first  scene  called  for  her  to  dash  into  a  dormitory  full 
of  girls  and  greet  them  with,  "Hello,  everj'body.  .  .  .!"  WeU, 
the  sound-mixing  gentleman  in  the  monitor-room  above  the 
stage,  not  being  familiar  with  the — ah — er — vibrations  of 
Clara's  voice,  didn't  properly  tune  down  his  dials  for  Clara's 
words. 

She  burst  in,  told  them  "HELLO,  EVERYBODY!!!"— and 
every  light  valve  in  the  recording  room  was  broken! 

Little  Miss  Starlet,  in  ermine  and  scarlet, 

Getting  a  thousand  a  day, 
Along  came  the  talkies,  revealing  her  squawkies — 

And  put  poor  Miss  Starlet  away! 

— from  "Mother  Goose  in  Hollywood" 

How'd  you  like  another  contrast — even  more  startling  than 
the  case  of  Clara  and  Bebe?  [  please  turn  to  page  124  ] 


See    the 


Sensational 
New  Styles 

from 

Hollywood 

In  This  Issue 


How  ant  I  going  to  discover 
'tvlial  is  smart?  How  many 
times  have  you  asked  yourself 
that  question! 

The  most  style-wise  stars 
have  posed  especially  for  Photo- 
play readers  in  clothes  actually 
designed  and  made  in  Hollywood 
by  the  foremost  fashion  dicta- 
tors. They  have  been  beauti- 
fully photographed  by  a  well 
known  artist. 

Pajamas,  evening  gowns,  din- 
ner frocks,  sports  costumes, 
street  dresses  and  hats  are  in- 
cluded in  the  collection.  Each 
ensemble  has  been  carefully 
selected  and  each  one  is  typical 
of  the  film  center,  which  has  be- 
come the  broadcasting  agency 
for  world  styles.  The  clothes 
appear  in  both  the  personal  and 
professional  wardrobes  of  the 
stars — a  complete  forecast  of 
the  new  trends  followed  by  all 
chic  women.  As  every  type  of 
gown  has  been  selected  these 
pages  have  an  appeal  for  every 
woman. 


Look  for  the  Winners  of  the  $5,000  Cut  Puzzle 
Contest — in  the  January  Issue,  Out  December  10 ! 
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Grant  Withers,  the  despair 
of   Pueblo  and  the 
sensation    of 
H  ol  ly  wood  ! 


Kid 


Well,  here  is  Grant!     For 

once,  the  Hollywood  people  and 

the  fans  all  over  the  country  like 

him.     Do  not  mix  Withers  with  the 

party  of  the  second  part! 


WHEN  I  am  old  and  grey  and  little  children  cluster 
about  my  octogenarian  knee,  lisping  sweetly  for  a 
story,  I  shall  tell  them  of  the  time  when  it  bored  me 
to  yawns  to  dance  with  Grant  Withers. 
And  now  Grant  is  the  sensation  of  Hollywood.  Screen  stars 
chuck  their  nice  husbands  for  one  date  with  him.  Ga-ga  little 
girls  huddle  together  and  giggle  with  excitement  when  he  passes 
by.  Elderly  matrons  send  discreet  notes  to  suggest  that  they 
would  not  turn  down  a  dinner  invitation. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  youngster  has  ever  before  caused  such 
a  stir  in  the  sensible,  sedate  film  colony.  If  you  saw  him  in 
"The  Time,  the  Place  and  the  Girl"  you  saw  something  of  the 
real  Grant  Withers. 

But  I  recall  a  certain  monthly  Saturday  night  dance,  at  the 
Minnequa  Country  Club,  in  Pueblo,  Colorado.  I  had  gone 
with  Grant's  brother,  Newton  (the  family  car  having  been 
borrowed  for  the  occasion),  and  was  feeling  ver>'  grand  in  a  blue 
chiffon  dress  that  showed  all  of  six  inches  of  my  spinal  column. 
Lord,  but  I  was  risque! 

I  was  sixteen.  Grant  was  two  years  j'ounger.  A  mere  child. 
To  be  tolerated  only  because  he  was  escort's  brother.  Con- 
descendingly, between  yawns,  I  gave  him  one  dance  because  it 
was  expected  of  me.  What  was  the  good  of  an  old,  sophisti- 
cated woman  of  the  world  like  me  wasting  music  on  a  kid? 
How  was  I  to  know  that  he'd  turn  out  to  be  the  favorite  Beau 
Brtunmel  of  the  gold  coast? 


By  Janet  French 


Pueblo's  one  Man  About  Town  committed  a  heinous  crime 
that  night.  At  the  local  theater  a  group  of  Mack  Sennett  bath- 
ing beauties  were  making  a  personal  appearance.  They 
weren't  good  swimmers,  nor  were  they  exactly  beautiful,  but 
other  accomplishments  made  up  for  that.  Our  j\lan  About 
Town  brought  them  en  masse  to  our  ever-so-nice  club  dance. 

We  girls  were  furious.  The  risque  qualities  of  my  blue 
chiffon  paled  beside  their — shall  I  say  bizarre? — costumes. 
We  huddled  together  in  little  groups  to  talk  about  them  and 
the  chaperons  raised  their  lorgnettes  and  looked  horrified. 
It  was  town  scandal  for  months. 

I  WAS  dancing  with  Grant  when  they  hove  on  the  scene.  His 
mother  stopped  us  right  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  She 
eyed  Grant  suspiciously. 

"Look  here,  son,"  she  said;  "don't  you  let  me  catch  you 
dancing  with  one  of  those  girls."  And  then,  turning  to  me, 
"Please,  Janet,  see  that  Grant  doesn't  dance  with  them." 

I  complained  to  Newton  about  it  later.  "I  can't  stop  him 
from  dancing  with  them,"  I  said.  "I  think  it's  rather  unkind 
of  your  mother  to  ask  me." 

Newton  laughed.  He  had  an  eye  on  the  little  blonde  in  the 
flame-colored  dress,  but  he  knew  he  didn't  have  a  chance  with 
Grant  around.  "Grant  always  does  everything  he  wants  to," 
he  said.  "He's  a  crazy  kid  and  he'll  dance  with  them  if  he 
likes,  even  if  he  knows  he'll  catch  the  devil  at  home." 

Grant  danced  with  them.  He  caught  the  devil  at  home.  But 
that's  Grant  Withers.  He  has  always  done  everything  he 
wants  to  do.  And  when  he  wanted  to  run  away  from  military 
school  and  come  to  California,  he  did,  leaving  his  nice,  conserva- 
tive family  in  an  uproar. 

But  there's  no  changing  the  kid.  [please  turn  to  page  104] 
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Ramon 
Novarro 


Mae 
Murray 


Gary 
Cooper 


ToB 


ecome 


A 


In  One  Easy  Lesson 


Gorinne 

Walter 

Joan 

Ronald 

Mary 

Buddy 

Griffith 

Morosco 

Bennett 

Colman 

Brian 

Rogers 

THEY  laughed  when  I  said  I  wanted  to  be  a  Hollywood 
hostess.     Then  I  told  them  I  read  Photoplay.     It 
seemed  to  make  everything  all  right. 
Do  you  want  to  be  a  big  success  in  the  film  center? 
Do  you  want  the  stars  to  beg  for  invitations  to  your  palatial 
home? 

Do  you  know  all  the  romances,   quarrels,   friendships  in 
Hollywood? 

Would  you  know  how  to  seat  your  guests  so  that  nobody 
would  throw  bottles  at  anybody  else? 

If  you  think  you're  so  smart,  figure  out  this  problem. 
These  guests  have  accepted  an  invitation  to  dinner: 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Morosco  (Corinne  Griffith). 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Thalberg  (Norma  Shearer). 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.  (Joan  Crawford). 
Miss  Mary  Brian. 


Oh  dear  no,  Mrs.  WhifHetree!  Under  no  circum- 
stances seat  these  two  stormy  petrels  together,  or 
even  within  glaring  distance!  Mae  Murray  and 
Eric  von  Stroheim,  you  know,  my  dear.  Per- 
fectly adorable  people,  mind  you,  but  there  was 
that  little  trouble  while  they  were  making 
"The  Merry  Widow,"  you  remember.  So  not  TOO 
near,  Mrs.  Whiffletree! 
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IMiss  Lupe  Velez. 
iMiss  June  Collyer. 
jMiss  Loretta  Young. 
Miss  Constance  Bennett. 
Miss  Joan  Bennett. 

Miss  Mae  Murray  (the  prince  was  indisposed  and  couldn't 
attend). 

Miss  Jetta  Goudal. 
]Miss  Bebe  Daniels. 
Mr.  Buddy  Rogers. 
Mr.  Ramon  Novarro. 
Mr.  Grant  Withers. 
Mr.  Gary  Cooper. 
Mr.  Ben  Lyon. 
Mr.  William  Haines. 
Mr.  Ronald  Colman. 

Mr.  Eric  von  Stroheim  (Mrs.  Von  was  not  feeling  well). 

Mr.  Nils  Asther. 

Of  course,  this  is  all  make-believe.  These  twenty-four 
people  would  never  accept  en  masse.    But  never  mind. 

Imagine  you're  the  hostess.  You  have  a  host  (as  all 
really  well-bred  hostesses  have).  You  sit  at  the  foot  of 
the  table.  Your  husband  is  at  the  head  and  twelve  people 
are  on  either  side. 

Now  here's  where  the  problem  comes  in. 

AS  you  might  imagine  (as  WELL  you  might  imagine), 
there  are  reasons  why  certain  of  your  guests  must  not 
be  seated  next  to  or  across  from  each  other.  Hollywood, 
like  Kentucky,  has  its  feuds.  Some  people  must  be  seated 
near  each  other  for,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  are 
friendships  in  Hollywood. 

Glance  at  the  list.  You  see  Corinne  Griffith  has 
accepted.  So  has  Norma  Shearer.  Both  are  social  leaders. 
Which  will  have  the  place  of  honor?  (Ah-ha,  you  thought 
it  was  easy,  didn't  you?    NOW  will  you  behave?) 

Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  You  should 
be  able  to  figure  it  out  all  by  j'ourself ,  but  if  you  get  stuck 
the  answer  is  rigjit  here. 

We'll  do  even  more  for  you.  We're  not  going  to  be  as 
mean  as  Emily  Post.  SHE  would  give  you  such  a  problem 
and  then  go  away  to  play  tiddle-de-winks  with  the  bishop 
and  forget  all  about  you.     But  we're  not  Emily  Post. 


Lupe 
Velez 


Billy 
Haines 


Hollywood  Hostess 


(Apologies — and  all  that 

sort  of  thing — to 

Emily  Post) 


By 

Katherine 
Albert 


The 
Hostess 


June 

Grant 

Loretta 

Doug  Fair- 

Joan 

Eric  von 

Collyer 

Withers 

Young 

banks,  Jr. 

Crawford 

Stroheim 

Oh,  my,  no!  You  could  tell  b\ 
looking  at  us.  We're  just  an  in- 
fallible Hollywood  hostess  and 
we  know  how  these  people  must 
be  seated,  but  to  help  you  out 
we're  going  to  give  you  inside 
information  on  your  guests.  You  may  come  to  Hollywood 
some  day.     You,  too,  might  be  a  hostess. 

Corinne  Griffith — the  orchid  of  the  screen.  Doesn't  like 
wild  parties  nor  potato  races.  Is  a  social  leader  herself  and 
married  to 

Walter  Morosco — her  manager.  Talks  on  any  subject,  but 
is  most  fluent  about  his  wife. 

NORMA  SHEARER— the  patrician  of  the  screen.   Is  also  a 
perfect  lady  and  may  be  held  up  as  an  e.xample  to  young 
girls.     Married  to 

Irving  Thalberg — the  young  genius  of  filmdom.  Drives 
his  workers  at  the  studio,  but  is  pleasing  and  courteous  in 
a  drawing  room.  You  can  rest  assured  he  won't  eat  with 
his  knife. 

Joan  Crawford — the  hey-hey  gal  has  turned  to  cooking 
and  sewing  and  selecting  the  proper  candles  for  the  silver 
candle-sticks  since  her  marriage  to 

Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr. — Douglas  Fairbanks,  the  actor, 
is  his  father. 

Billy  Haines — well,  of  course,  Billy  is  a  difficult  guest. 
He  might  trip  the  butler  when  he  comes  in  to  give  you  a 
discreet  message  that  causes  you  to  jump  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  soup  course  and  run  out  on  everybody. 

Billy  tells  stories.  Some  of  them  you  wouldn't  tell  your 
grandmother.  Or  maybe  you  have  that  kind  of  grand- 
mother. I  don't  know.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Billy  is 
very  gay. 

GARY  COOPER — one  of  those  strong,  silent  men,  born 
on  a  Montana  ranch.  Unless  you're  disconcerted  by  a 
far-away  gaze  in  his  eye,  he's  a  good  listener.  He  looks  as  if 
he  had  a  secret  sorrow,  but  maybe  it's  just  a  birthmark. 
Buddy  Rogers — his  engagement  has  been  announced 
to  a  lot  of  different  girls.  That  makes  him  interesting, 
doesn't  it,  unless,  of  course,  he  starts  telling  you  that  he 
lives  his  screen  roles. 


A  perfect  Hollywood  dinner  table.  Your  problem, 
and  Miss  Albert's,  was  to  seat  happily  and  comfort- 
ably these  twenty-four  famous  Hollywoodians  at  a 
festive  board.  This  is  her  solution.  The  story  below 
tells  just  why  who  was  seated  next  to  whom 


Ramon  Novarro — the  proper 
unattached  young  man  to  have 
at  any  party.  Is  interested  in 
music,  art,  good  books  and  is  the 
most  polite  man  in  town. 

Grant  Withers — what  hostess 
doesn't  like  to  have  a  hero  at  the  festal  board?  The  story 
goes  that  Grant  did  some  plain  and  fancy  rescuing  during  the 
Pueblo  flood. 

Ronald  Colman — the  mystery  man  of  Hollywood.  Seldom 
attends  parties.  Won't  discuss  his  love-life.  Runs  from  in- 
quiring   females. 

Eric  von  Stroheim — stormy  and  temperamental  on  the  set, 
but  very  well  behaved  at  a  banquet.    He,  too,  knows  a  cock- 
tail fork  from  any  other  kind  of  fork. 
Ben  Lyon — his  loves  are,  of      [  please  turn  to  page  127  ] 


Two  perfect  answers  to  every  hostess'  prayer, 
Messrs.  Nils  Asther  and  Ramon  Novarro.  These 
nice  boys  are  one  hundred  per  cent  fine  diners- 
out.  Both  members  of  this  club,  everybody  likes 
them,  and  they  get  on  well  wherever  you  put 
them.  They  charm  the  old  ladies,  fascinate  the 
girls  and  talk  he-language  to  the  men.  So  always 
invite  Nils  and  Ramon 
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Six  Famous  Pairs  Who 

Sing  (Tra  la!)  and  Dance 

(Hey!    Hey!)  in  a  New 

Revue 


IN  "The  Show  of  Shows,"  Warner  Brothers'  Mammoth 
Aggregation  of  Cinematic  Marvels  and  Motion  Picture 

Alastodons.  the  famous  sister  acts  of  the  screen  warble 
their  prettiest  and  point  their  toes — one!    two! 

Here  are  pictures  of  six  of  the  fifteen  or  thirty  star- 
spangled  sister  teams  who  will  make  the  fans  forget  the  old 
crack  about  good  things  coming  singly.  Each  pair  will 
wear  the  native  costume  of  a  different  nation,  and  taken 
all  together  they  will  spell  "Hollywood"  in  a  great,  big 
internationai  way. 


Glorifying  Old  Glory's  little  girls.  Dolores  and 
Helene  Costello,  who  glorified  the  photoplay 
'way  back  when  screen  silence  was  considered 
golden,  add  their  scintillating  bit  to  this 
singie-dancie-talkie 
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"The  top  of  the  mornin'  to  you,  sister." 
Molly  O'Day  and  Sally  O'Neil,  a  couple  of  cap- 
tivatin'  colleens  who  do  a  sisterly  turn  in  this 
big  revue.  They  jig,  they  sing,  and  they  smile 
with  those  Irish  eyes 


Two  cute  Dutch  dolls — sisters  Shirley  Mason 
and  Viola  Dana.  We  can't  be  certain,  but  they 
probably  sing  a  song  of  windmills,  tulip  time 
in  Holland,  and  the  course  of  true  love  in  the 
land  of  the  Zuyder  Zee 
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Over  this  colossal  collection  of  native  and  foreign 
beauty  Mr.  Richard  Barthelmess,  accompanied  by  his 
best  boyish  blush,  will  preside  as  screen  master  of 
ceremonies. 

This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  ace  numbers  of  the  revue, 
which  contains  everybody  from  John  "Profile"  Barry- 
more  to  the  littlest  and  most  freckled  bat  boy  on  the  lot. 
Now  if  they  could  guarantee  us  Lillian  and  Dorothy  Gish 
doing  a  hot  black  bottom,  the  world  would  be  a  better 
place  to  live  and  love  in! 


The  prettiest  girl  in  Hollywood  (some  say)  and 
her  pretty  sister.  Loretta  Young  (right)  and 
Sister  Sally  Blane,  as  the  French  sisters. 
Loretta  and  Grant  Withers  are  reported  on  the 
verge  of  marriage.    What  verge! 


Just  two  little  Bohemian  girls,  trying  to  get 
along.  You  know  the  Days,  Alice  (left)  and 
Marceline.  As  representatives  of  the  land  of 
Pilsner  beer  and  beautiful  skies,  they'll  do 
their  bit  in  the  big  show 


And  now  for  Rule  Britannia!  As  representa- 
tives of  the  Mother  Country  we  have  Adamae 
and  Alberta  Vaughn,  reading  from  left  to 
right.  You  know  Alberta.  And  Sister  Adamae 
is  an  up  and  coming  young  player! 


They   started  the 

story  of 
Sue  Carol's  im- 
aginary millions 


r  ur  v><oat 


By 
Eugene  Earle 


Bi 


Sue  Carol  had  to  live  up  to  a  million  she  didn't  have.    Here 

she  is,  dolled  up  for  film  purposes.     Don't  believe  it — she's 

only  modestly  in  the  big  money 


Y  rights  the  title  of  this  story 
should  be  "The  Poor  Little  Rich 
)Girl,"  but  Eleanor  Gates  or  some- 
one else  always  thinks  up  the  good 
titles  before  a  fellow  can  get  around  to 
them. 

The  heroine  of  the  %,tory  is  Sue  Carol, 
who  has  been  hounded  from  childhood 
by  riches  she  did  not  possess.  There  are 
people  in  Hollywood  today  who  believe 
that  Sue's  personal  fortune  would  make 
Hetty  Green's  roll  look  like  a  baby's 
bank. 

Sue,  almost  from  her  first  days  in 
pictures,  has  been  pointed  out  as  the 
great  Chicago  heiress,  who  made  her 
debut  at  the  Blackstone  Hotel.  Well, 
Sue  is  a  Chicago  heiress.  But  an  heiress 
can  be  an  heiress  without  having  a  sur- 
plus of  two  or  three  odd  millions  hidden 
in  the  sock.  Her  fortune  is  best  described 
as  "comfortable." 

Hollywood  expected  Sue  to  live  up  to 
those  imaginary  millions.  There  were 
countless  demands  for  her  money.  Con- 
tracts were  offered  to  her  at  a  smaller 
figure  than  a  less  moneyed  girl  would  get. 

She  determined  to  live  on  her  own 
earnings,  but  she  was  always  subscribing 
to  this  fund  and  that.  And  like  anyone 
else  living  beyond  their  income,  she  w-ent 
into  debt.  Her  salary  check,  at  first, 
was  not  large.  Only  in  the  last  year  has 
she  cleared  off  the  indebtedness. 

IT  has  always  been  that  way — the 
nightmare  of  millions  that  e.xisted  only 
in  the  imagination  of  her  friends  and 
acquaintances. 

"When  I  was  little,  if  I  had  a  dollar 
to  spend,  my  playmates  always  thought 
I  had  ten.  That  was  bad  enough,  but 
it  was  so  much  worse  when  I  grew  older. 
If  I  liked  a  boy,  and  he  liked  me,  people 
said  nasty  things — that  he  was  only  after 
my  money.  It  wouldn't  have  been  so 
bad  if  I  hadn't  heard  the  whispers.  Boys 
that  I  wanted  to  be  friendly  with  kept 
away  because  of  the  money  I  was  sup- 
posed to  have.  I've  cried  myself  to  sleep 
more  than  once  on  this  account. 

"  My  grandfather  had  a  great  deal  of 
money.  That  much  is  true.  I  received 
the  major  bequest  in  his  will,  but  people 
did  not  realize  that  much  of  his  fortune 
had  gone  to  other  peojsle  and  to  numerous 
charitable  institutions.  It  was  said  that 
I  was  a  very  wealthy  girl  on  account  of 
that  will.  All  of  the  money  is  in  a  trust 
fund.  I  can't  touch  a  cent  of  it.  Perhaps 
I  never  shall.  If  I  ever  have  children, 
it  will  go  to  them. 

"I  came  to  Los  Angeles  to  visit  friends. 
I  remained  with  a  girl  I  knew  when 
mother's  trip  was  cut  short.  She  had  an 
apartment  in  a  small,  unpretentious 
building  in  a  not  too  fashionable  district. 
When  I  visited  Janet  Gaynor  at  the 
studio  she  did  not  mention  the  money. 
I  thought  that  here  my  troubles  were 
over.    That  [  please  turn  to  page  136  ] 
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AY  JOHNSON  is  the  first  person 
I've  met  who  didn't  insist  on  tell- 
ing me  about  her  operation. 
She's  just  had  a  perfectly  elegant 


During  the  making  of  "Dynamite," 
Director  De  Mille,  the  C.  B.  one,  arrived 
on  the  set  early  one  morning.  Every- 
thing was  in  readiness  for  a  full  day's 
work.  The  telephone  rang  and  John 
Cromwell's  voice  came  over  the  wire. 
John,  be  it  known,  is  Mr.  Kay  Johnson. 

"I  have  some  bad  news.  Kay  was 
taken  suddenly  with  acute  appendicitis. 
She  was  operated  on  last  night  and  it  will 
be  three  weeks  before  she  can  return  to 
the  studio." 

"Well,  that's  that,"  said  C.  B.  as  he 
hung  up  the  receiver.  "Tell  everyone 
that  there  will  be  a  three  weeks'  vacation. 
Does  anyone  know  where  the  fishing  is 
good  this  time  of  year?" 

When  Kay  returned  in  three  weeks 
everyone  was  prepared  to  coddle  her. 
Comfortable  chairs  were  provided,  and 
they  wanted  to  shoot  scenes  where  she 
was  sitting  down.  But  not  for  Kay.  She 
wasn't  going  to  be  an  invalid.  She 
plunged  right  back  in  the  picture,  and 
worked  fourteen  hours  a  day  to  make  up 
for  lost  time.  She  forgot  all  about  that 
incision  of  hers. 

During  her  teens  Kay  had  looked  for- 
ward with  keen  anticipation  to  an  opera- 
tion. It  seemed  the  final  touch  which 
distinguished  a  woman  of  the  world  from 
an  ordinary,  prosaic  person.  And  then 
there  was  that  day  of  days,  or  maybe  it 
was  night  of  nights,  when  her  tonsils 
came  out.  She  could  scarcely  wait  to  go 
to  a  bridge  party. 

WHEN  she  did,  and  proceeded  to  go 
into  her  operation,  every  one  listened 
with  bored  politeness.  The  hostess  finally 
informed  her  tactfully  that  her  three-year- 
old  daughter  had  also  just  had  her  tonsils, 
as  well  as  her  adenoids,  deposited  in  a 
bottle  of  alcohol. 

Kay  was  terribly  hurt  about  it  all,  but 
she  had  learned  her  lesson.  No  one  will 
be  forced  to  listen  about  the  time  she  had 
her  appendix  out.  The  incarceration  in  the 
hospital  was  not  unpleasant,  however. 
There  was  a  peach  of  a  nurse,  for  instance, 
who  sneaked  in  cookies  to  her. 

A  godsend  it  was,  too.  Kay  discov- 
ered that  hospital  food  has  the  amazing 
faculty  of  tasting  exactly  alike,  whether 
it  be  fried  onions  or  pate  dejois  gras.  Sup- 
posing, of  course,  that  you  get  such  things 
in  a  hospital. 

It's  quite  a  studio  joke — Kay's  appetite. 

When  she  was  making  "Dynamite" 
she  would  begin  asking  about  the  lunch 
call  at  11  o'clock.  When  it  was  finally 
called,  De  Mille  would  say — 

"Everybody  can  go  to  lunch  now,  ex- 
cepting Miss  Johnson.  I  want  her  to  stay 
and  pose  for  some  stills." 

[  PLEASE  TURN  TO  PAGE  136  ] 


ynamite 

By 
Stanley  Burton 


Is  Kay   Johnson^ 

and  she  drives  to 

her  openings  in  a 

taxicab 


Kay,  the  "Dynamite"  girl,  was  one  of  the  New  York  theater's 

smartest  leading  women.    Now,  on  the  strength  of  this  first 

hit  in  pictures,  she  is  set  in  films 
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You  may  skip  helter- 
skelter  from  page  to 
page  In  PHOTOPLAY. 
But  pause  here,  gentle 
reader,  and  read  this 
great  story 
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By  Jerome 


THERE  were  few  men  in  this  world 
who  had  the  regal  manner  that  was 
Henry  K.  Nottingham's.  It  is  not 
often  that  you  find  a  bachelor  of 
forty-three  who  is  so  sure  of  his  footing  upon 
the  pinnacle  of  success. 

Now  and  then  extensive  search  will  reveal 
a  husband  who  fortunately  is  possessed  of  an 
admirable  wife  who  appreciates  and  under- 
stands him,  and  whose  constant  genuflections 
inspire  him  to  appraise  his  genius  at  its  true 
worth.  But  bachelors  are  an  inferior  race 
and  usually  act  that  way. 

If  Henry  K.  Nottingham  strolled  down 
Fifth  Avenue  on  a  Sunday  morning — or,  for 
that  matter,  down  Wall  Street  on  a  Friday 
afternoon — and  someone  behind  him  shouted 
"Hey,  you!"  Mr.  Nottingham  would  not 
pause  in  his  stride,  nor  turn  his  head. 

Would  you  yell, "Hey,  you!"  at  Napoleon? 
Or  at  Mussolini?  Or  at  John  D.  Rockefeller? 
Henry  K.  Nottingham  was  tall  and  broad, 
without  a  grey  hair.  His  extensive  but  con- 
servative wardrobe  included  five  silk  hats. 
Few  persons  but  Mr.  Nottingham  could  dis- 
tinguish between  the  one  that  was  the  thing 
for  the  opera  and  the  one  that  was  to  be  worn 
only  at  formal  weddings. 

He  played  bad  golf,  and  admitted  it,  but 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  kept  the  caddies 
chasing  through  the  rough,  tliey  liked  to 
carry  for  him.  'He  never  lost  his  temper;  he 
never  blamed  them  for  his  bad  shots.  His 
bridge  was  as  ragged  as  his  golf,  but  men 
sought  him  as  a  fourth.  He  was  a  good  loser 
and,  whenever  the  opportunity  offered,  a 
good  winner — eager  to  learn,  thankful  for 
criticism,  kind,  companionable. 

BUT  his  business  was  his  Hfe  and  in  busi- 
ness he  was  a  different  Henry  K.  Notting- 
ham— shrewd,  piercing,  firm,  believing  in 
the  infallibility  of  his  judgment  and  his 
balance  sheets  and  his  figures.  Perhaps  it 
was  not  entirely  his  fault,  this  sublime  con- 
fidence in  his  own  ability.  There  was  a 
woman,  closer  to  him  than  any  other  living 
person,  constantly  beside  him,  ever  advising,  forever  singing 
hosannas  to  his  prowess — Miss  M.  L.  Oleson,  his  secretary, 
better  known  as  M.  L. 

Business  men  are  moulded  by  their  secretaries,  and  M.  L. 
was  much  to  blame  for  the  fact  that  Henry  K.  Nottingham,  in 
business,  thought  he  was  quite  a  fellow. 

Life  outside  of  business  was  one  thing.  To  be  successful 
in  social  pursuits  you  had  only  to  be  yourself,  Mr.  Nottingham 
knew.  But,  as  M.  L.  so  often  pointed  out,  sentiment  must 
never  be  allowed  to  break  through  into  business.  Business  was 
something  else,  calling  for  a  certain  state  of  mind  that  had  to 
be  cultivated — a  game  played  under  a  definite  set  of  rules  that 
would  bring  success. 

M.  L.  was  pretty,  in  a  way,  as  an  express  locomotive  is 
pretty:  efiicient,  powerful,  capable.  The  only  feminine  thing 
about  her  was  her  dark  brown  hair,  waved  and  unbobbed. 


IMr.  Nottingham,  President  of  IVIarvel  Pictures 

Corporation,  was  feeling  much  as  the  Chief  Justice 

of  the  Supreme  Court  in  all  his  robes  might  feel, 

if  hit  in  the  eye  with  a  spit  ball 

That  hair  bothered  Mr.  Nottingham.  In  the  many  years 
that  she  had  been  his  secretary,  through  his  struggles  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Mid-Continent  Cement  Mixer  Corporation, 
through  his  triumphs  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  United 
&  Amalgamated  Pickle  Company,  through  the  period  in  which 
she  changed  from  Mary  Oleson  to  M.  L.,  he  tried  to  think  of 
her  as  being  of  neuter  gender.  But  as  long  as  she  had  that 
hair  she  was  distinctly  feminine. 

He  had  suggested,  diplomatically,  once  or  twice,  that  she 
should  have  her  hair  cut  like  a  man's,  but  she  just  laughed. 
Those  laughs  made  him  uneasy.     As  the  lion  instinctively 
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It  took  a  snappy  scena- 
rio writer  to  teach  Mr. 
Nottingham  that  Hol- 
lywood Boulevard  and 
Wall  Street  are  differ- 
ent alleys 


result  from  the  order,  and  the  courage  to 
gamble  that  even  after  weeks  of  agony  he 
could  find  and  train  a  paragon  who  would 
possess  all  of  M.  L.'s  virtues  and  none  of 
her  vices. 
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On  the  other  side  of  the  rope  a  short,  fat  man  in  a 

soiled   golf   suit   was   actually    shouting   at   him — 

at  Mr.  Nottingham  himself!     "Get  offa  that  set, 

ya  fat  head.    Can't  ya  see  that  sign?" 

knows  when  hunters  are  approaching,  so  did  Henry  K.  Notting- 
ham know  that  M.  L.  had  decided  to  marry  him.  He  had  no 
idea  of  marrying  M.  L.  nor  anyone  else.  The  thought  fright- 
ened him. 

She  dominated  him,  he  realized,  but  she  was  invaluable. 
Her  judgment  in  pickles  and  cement  mixers  had  been  sound. 
Much  of  his  success  was  due  to  her  keen  advice.  But  whenever 
he  made  a  calm  analysis  of  the  situation— which  lately  had 
been  often — he  always  came  to  the  same  conclusion.  He  was 
being  hunted.    He  must  get  rid  of  her. 

But  he  lacked  the  courage  to  face  the  scene  that  would 


T  was  the  only  time  in  his  business  life 
that  he  postponed  a  decision.     After  all, 
it  was  not  of  great  importance — that  was 
his  excuse. 

Henry  K.  Nottingham  had  made  a  success 
of  pickies  and  cement  mixers.  And  so  the 
bankers,  who  found  themselves  with  Marvel 
Pictures  Corporation  on  their  hands,  believ- 
ing that  a  factory  is  a  factory  and  overhead 
is  overhead — pickles,  cement  mixers  or 
movies — took  him  from  a  dignified  office  in 
WaU  Street  and  moved  him  and  M.L.  into 
a  tall  building  covered  with  electric  signs 
on  the  edge  of  Times  Square  and  told  him 
that  he  was  president  of  the  corporation. 

They  intimated  that  they  would  give  nim 
one  year  to  make  some  good  pictures  ana 
to  get  the  business  out  of  the  red. 

Mr.  Nottingham  had  one  flash  of  doubt 
as  R.  W.  Nelson,  the  noted  banker,  made 
the  offer.  Mr.  Nottingham  did  not  know 
much  about  the  movies.  He  did  not  like 
them. 

But  Nelson  slapped  him  on  the  shoulder 
and  declared,  "  You  can  do  it,  Nottingham ' " 
It  was  the  first  time  the  great  banker  had 
seemed  so  friendly.     Mr.   Nottingham  felt 
as  if  he  had  been  knighted. 
"  Of  course  I  can, "  he  said. 
Mr.  Nottingham  told  M.  L.  about  it. 
"It  is   the  easiest   task  you  ever  had," 
she  predicted.     "When  this  is  done,  do  you 
realize  what  is  next?     A  partnership  witn 
Mr.  Nelson." 

Mr.  Nottingham  pinched  his  chin,  nerv- 
ously. 

"  i3ut  one  failure — you  know  Mr.  Nelson's 
rule — one  failure  and  a  man  is  through 
forever. " 

"Failure?"  M.  L.  scoffed.    "Ha!" 
Mr.  Nottingham  was  himself  again. 
"Of  course,  of  course,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Nottingham  had  been  president  for  three  days  and  had 
come  to  several  definite  conclusions.  One  was  that  the  over- 
head was  too  high  and  that  salaries  were  outrageous.  For 
instance,  as  iM.  L.  had  pointed  out,  there  was  Agnes  Callahan, 
scenario  editor,  at  S500  a  week.  It  was  absurd  to  pay  any 
woman  that  amount! 

MR.  NOTTINGHAM'S  rule  was  to  proceed  with  caution.  He 
would  discharge  no  one  until  he  was  sure  of  his  ground,  and 
not  then  until  he  could  put  his  hands  on  capable  replacements. 
In  the  meantime,  he  was  feeling  his  way  along,  learning  the 
business  through  conferences  with  department  heads. 
M.  L.  entered. 
"  Miss  Callahan  is  here, "  she  said  without  enthusiasm. 
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IRENE  BORDONI 


IRENE  BORDONI  is  the  hot  sauce  of  the  movie  menu.  She 
is    small    and    "Fr-ranch,"    volatile   and    vivacious.      Her 

naughty  eyes  have  delighted  audiences  from  Bangor  to  the 
Golden  Gate.  She  has  just  made  a  talking  picture  version  of 
her  recent  stage  success,  "Paris,"  for  First  National.  This 
Avinter  she  will  return  to  the  stage,  and,  according  to  present 
plans,  be  back  in  the  spring  for  further  pictures. 

The  Bordoni's  arrival  in  Hollywood  was  nothing  if  not  im- 
pressive. She  came  quietly  into  town,  accompanied  only  by  a 
secretary,  a  chauffeur,  a  chef  and  two  maids.  Bordoni  was 
going  to  be  comfortable.  In  addition  to  her  menage  in  Beverly 
Hills,  she  maintains  a  home  just  off  Park  Avenue  in  New  York, 
another  in  Paris,  and  a  villa  on  the  French  Riviera. 

This  interesting  singing  comedienne  was  born  on  the  Island 
of  Corsica,  in  Ajaccio.  She  is  not  the  only  Corsican  to  sail 
from  her  native  shores  and  conquer  the  world.  Napoleon  first 
saw  the  light  of  day  on  that  island.  Her  great  grandmother 
was  the  sister  of  Millet,  the  famous  artist. 

AFTER  stardom  in  the  music  haOs  of  the  Continent,  La 
Bordoni  scored  instant  success  in  America  in  "Miss  In- 
formation," a  revue  starring  Elsie  Janis.  Her  name  soon 
appeared  in  electric  lights  on  Broadway.  Her  particular  forte 
has  been  versions  of  spicy  French  farces,  in  which  she  sings 
both  in  French  and  English. 

In  this  day  when  many  foreign  stars  have  been  compelled  to 
leave  the  screen  on  account  of  accents,  the  greatest  charm  of 
the  Bordoni  is  in  her  quaint  handling  of  English.  She  has  no 
desire  to  lose  it.  Bordoni  without  an  accent  would  be  apple- 
sauce without  apples. 

She  is  one  of  the  most  distinctively  unusual  women  to  enter 
pictures.  Her  presence  at  a  premiere  is  noted  with  interest. 
She  dresses  with  individuality  and  sometimes  with  startling 
effect.    Yet,  she  is  not  an  extremist. 

The  oo-la-la  Bordoni's  domestic  affairs  have  been  in  one  of 
those  trying  states  of  flu.x  for  the  past  year  or  so. 

She  was  for  a  good  many  years  the  wife  of  E.  Ray  Goetz, 
theatrical  producer  and  promoter.  Then  harsh  words  began  to 
be  spoken,  which  rose  to  near-screams  when  Goetz  produced  a 
play  starring  that  hardy  perennial,  Peggy  Hopkins  Joyce.  At 
last  reports  an  armed  truce  prevailed. 

Bordoni  has  been,  throughout  her  American  career,  a  good 
every-season  bet  at  the  box-office.  She  has  capably  furnished 
our  Gallic  spice  in  the  place  of  the  lamented  Anna  Held, 
bowling  over  sophomores  of  seventeen  and  seventy,  year 
after  year. 

So  be  prepared  for  something  glittering  and  alluring  when 
you  go  to  "Paris." 

Irene  will  get  you,  even  if  you  watch  out. 


^wo  Aces 

By    Cal    York 


WILLIAM  BAKEWELL  reached  the  ripe  old  age  of 
twenty-one  last  May,  the  age  of  indiscretion. 

Most  young  men  of  twenty-one  are  blase  and 
"tired  of  it  all,"  even  if  the  pose  is  a  bit  hollow.  Billy  takes 
it  big.  The  world  is  a  grand  place.  AH  the  stars  in  Hollywood  are 
"nice,"  and  he  can't  even  think  of  a  malicious  exception  or 
two.  He  has  been  successful  in  talking  pictures,  and  before 
that  he  was  successful  in  silent  pictures.  There  is  nothing  to 
worry  about  as  long  as  his  pal,  Arthur  Lake,  doesn't  have  more 
dates  with  Mary  Brian  than  he  himself  has. 

This  >oung  man  w ith  the  green  eyes  was  born  in  Hollywood. 
Until  he  made  location  trips  to  West  Point  and  Annapolis  he 
had  seen  ver>'  little  of  the  world  which  exists  beyond  the  Holly- 
wood mountains.  The  weekends  in  New  York  and  Washington 
were  events.    He  met  Ex-President  Coolidge. 

BILLY  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  screen  juveniles. 
He  played  the  dual  role  of  the  two  princes  in  "The  Iron 
Mask,"  and  spoke  out  like  a  trouper  in  "On  with  the  Show." 
He  has  a  voice  with  a  personality,  or  sex  appeal,  or  whatever 
a  screen  voice  is  supposed  to  have.  He  was  Alice  White's 
"sheikie"  in  "Hot  Stuff,"  and  they  were  such  a  good  team  that 
Billy  win  make  love  to  Alice  again  in  a  new  picture  at  First 
National.  He  is  also  to  be  featured  in  five  pictures  at  Warners. 
The  first  was  "The  Gold  Diggers." 

The  next  time  you  meet  Billy  at  a  party  ask  him  to  do  his 
imitation  of  John  Barrymore,  or  the  one  on  Harry  Langdon. 
They're  both  ver>'  funny.    The  imitations,  of  course. 

Young  Master  Billy  is  one  of  the  leading  members  of  Holly- 
wood's younger  set,  which  includes  Arthur  Lake,  Alice  White 
and  other  pert  )-oungsters  full  of  ginger  and  pep. 

Anywhere  else  they'd  be  howling  around  the  streets  in 
stripped  Fords.  But  being  what  they  are,  their  dashing  is  done 
in  fancier  cars. 

Bakewell  seems  set  for  bigger  and  finer  things.  His  work 
with  Fairbanks  in  "The  Iron  Mask"  indicates  that  young 
master  will  go  far  fast. 


and  a  Pair 

of  Queens 


ROBERT  ARMSTRONG 


ROBERT  ARMSTRONG  is  an  actor  (and  a  pretty  durn 
good  one,   according   to  rumor  and   box-office)    but    he 
doesn't   begin  every  sentence  with  "I."     Nor  does  he 
believe  that  the  little  woman's  place  is  in  the  home.     He  thinks 
his  art  is  perfectly  elegant  on  Saturday  night  when  he  opens 
that  modest  little  pay  envelope. 

The  nephew  of  the  illustrious  Paul  Armstrong  has  done 
right  well  in  the  lillums.  He  slipped  into  pictures  just  at  that 
psychological  moment  before  talkies,  when  stage  people  were 
still  invited  out,  and  could  drink  their  coffee  without  worrying 
about  ground  glass  in  the  bottom  of  the  cup. 

Bob  had  every  intention  of  becoming  a  lawyer.  He  was 
going  to  study  at  the  University  of  Washington,  but  once,  after 
a  hectic  session  with  a  pair  of  musty  tomes,  he  had  a  bright 
idea  for  a  vaudeville  sketch  and  three  months  before  gradua- 
tion presented  it  at  a  theater  in  Portland.  Somebody  saw  it 
and  Bob  found  himself  in  New  York,  minus  a  sheepskin,  but 
well  satisfied  with  a  tube  of  greasepaint. 

IT  was  in  "Is  Zat  So?"  that  he  found  his  first  real  stage  suc- 
cess. He  and  Jimmy  Gleason  knocked  'em  for  a  row  of  lead 
boxing  gloves  both  in  America  and  London.  In  Hollywood  he 
deserted  the  footlights  for  the  kleigs.  From  then  on  he's  been 
stepping  from  one  picture  to  another  until  he's  punch-drunk. 
He  has  played  in  three  dozen  films.  "The  Racketeer"  and 
"Oh,  Yeah!"  are  his  latest. 

Bob  is  married  to  Jeanne  Kent,  an  actress.  They  live  in 
Beverly  Hills,  entertain  pleasantly,  get  invited  out  to  smart 
dinners  and  make  all  the  other  gestures  necessary  to  screen 
success. 

His  closest  pal  is  Jimmy  Gleason — they  think,  act,  toil,  play 
as  one.  Their  teaming,  personally  and  professionally,  is  one  of 
the  great  friendships  of  the  stage  and  screen.  Perfect  mates  in 
business — perfect  foils  at  telling  gags.  Damon  and  Pythias, 
Bob  and  Jimmy,  allee  same  thing. 

All  of  which  doesn't  hurt  the  Gleason-Annstrong  starring 
pictures  one  bit. 


NORMA  TERRIS 


THOSE  hard-boiled  cynics  who'll  tell  you  that  Tom  Mix's 
horse  uses  a  double,  thought  it  was  a  studio  publicity 
gag  when  Norma  Terris  married  Dr.  Jerome  Wagner  just 
as  she  warbled  the  last  high  C  in  "  Married  in  Hollywood. " 

"So,"  said  Norma,  "we  took  the  stigma  off  it  by  having  the 
ceremony  performed  in  Beverly  Hills. " 

And  right  after  the  wedding  the  presidents  of  the  trans- 
continental airplane  companies  rubbed  their  hands  together 
and  called  it  a  big  day.  For  Norma,  one  of  the  latest  recruits 
from  Broadway,  and  Dr.  Wagner  will  commute  between  Holly- 
wood and  New  York. 

Norma  is  different  from  most  of  the  film  gals.  She's  quite 
tall  and,  although  her  hair  is  dark  brown  and  her  eyes  are 
black,  hers  is  not  the  conventional  type  of  brunette  beauty. 
But  you're  so  used  to  beauty  in  Hollywood. 

There  is  something  else,  you  know — mostly  a  voice,  and 
Norma  Terris  has  that. 

For  two  years  she  was  Magnolia  in  Ziegfeld's  "Show  Boat." 

Because  she  had  not  been  long  in  Hollywood  her  marriage 
didn't  cause  a  ripple  on  the  sound  wave,  yet  it  was  one  of  the 
most  spectacular  that  has  yet  been  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
film  romances. 

TWO  years  ago  she  met  Dr.  Wagner.  In  June  she  came  to 
Hollywood.  He  followed,  begging  her  to  marry  him.  She 
refused.  He  returned  to  his  stethoscopes  and  sphygmomanom- 
eters, but  he  spent  most  of  this  time  on  the  long  distance 
telephone.  And  then  Norma  said  "yes"  so,  in  case  she'd 
change  her  mind,  he  hopped  a  plane  and  married  her  right 
away  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Mack,  dignified 
for  the  tired  member  of  the  "Two  Black  Crows,"  and  his 
little  woman. 

Because  there  were  arteries  hardening  in  New  York,  the 
couple  jumped  on  a  plane  again  and  winged  their  way  to  the 
Eastern  city.  But  there's  a  contract  waiting  for  Norma  in 
Hollywood  that  has  to  be  fulfilled. 

The  doctor  can't  give  up  his  practice.  And  that's  how  air- 
plane companies  get  rich. 

Norma  had  a  glamorous  rise  in  the  show  world,  topping  it  off 
with  this  slam-bang  marriage. 

It  was  "Show  Boat"  that  made  her  famous,  and  it  is  "Show 
Boat"  that  will  mark  her  as  long  as  she  trills  on  stage  or  screen. 
"Oh,  yes,"  our  youngsters  will  say,  "Daddy  took  me  to  see  her 
play  Magnolia."  Up  to  the  moment  that  magnificent 
Ziegfeldian  bolt  struck  her  for  fame  and  fortune,  she  was  just 
another  young  leading  woman,  forever  on  the  make  for  jobs  on 
Broadway.    Now  she's  a  personage. 

Yup — it's  forever  just  like  the  old  song  says— 

"Mix  the  lot— what  have  you  got?— MAGNOLIA!" 

u 


Ruth  Harriet  Louise 


<Ty/70ULD  you  recognize  in  this  seductive  girl  with  the  come- 
yy  hither-or-I'll-come-after-you   eyes,    that   demure    Httle   in- 
genue, Anita  Page?     Anita  always  plays  the  sweet  young 
thing  whose  mother  didn't  tell  her.    Maybe  the  M-G-M  producers 
were  only  experimenting  in  this  picture 


0H,  It  Is,  Is  It? 


So  Hollywood  Is  a  Man  I  ess 
Town,  eh?  The  Masculine 
Side  of  a  Celebrated  Controversy 


By 

Charleson 
Gray 


So  Hollywood  is  a  manless  town,  is  it? 
And  the  picture  girls  lean  on  their  chins  and  sigh  wanly 
for  a  romance  unsupplied  by  local  lads,  do  they? 
Whilst  their  bright  and  languorous  eyes  inspect  incoming 
trains  for  boy-friends  not  connected  with  the  film  racket,  is 
that  it? 

Boy,  my  howitzer!  My  black-jack,  machine  gun,  and  kris! 
My  Big  Bertha  and  bullet-proof  vest!  We  sally  forth  to  talk 
back.  The  starlets  have  bitten  the  hands  which  feed  them. 
And  they  must  be  shown  that  the  hand  which  feeds  may  also 
spank. 

The  complaint  by  the  glittery  gals  that  the  men  of  the  town 
are  indifferent  to  romance,  is  but  another  demonstration  that 
this  is  the  age  of  frankness.  Nowadays  we  don't  call  a  spade  a 
spade;  it's  a  dirty  old  shovel.  We  are  outspoken.  Bald.  Even 
ribald. 

Consequently  let  us  be  done  with  this  hooey  surrounding 
the  film  cutie.  Let  us  strip  her  of  her  glamorous  trappings, 
bring  her  into  the  light  of  criticism,  and  show  her  for  the  shame- 
less hussy  she  is.  The  sort  who  drains  a  fella  for  years;  and 
when  he  at  last  becomes  wary,  casts  him  aside  with  the  crack 
that  he  was  a  good  kid  while  he 


had  it. 

With  such  creatures  rampant 
on  the  moving  picture  crest,  is 
it  any  wonder  that  the  boys 
are  ducking  at  the  first  faint 
whiff  of  perfume? 

The  answer  is,  no.  Sadly  but 
truthfuUv. 

The  Hollywood  girl  is  beauti- 
ful. She  is  beautiful  with  the 
beauty  of  the  last  illusion,  per- 
fection caught  at  a  translucent 
moment    and    quickened    into 


*Editorial  note:  Katherine  Albert's  article  in 
the  September  PHOTOPLAY,  "Hollywood— A 
Manless  Town,"  caused  a  storm  of  indignation 
among  the  males  of  the  celluloid  city.  At  a 
torchlight  meeting  attended  by  all  the  brothers 
not  between  pictures  with  laryngitis,  Mr.  Gray 
(spelling  champion  of  Toluca  Lake)  was  assigned 
to  prepare  the  brief  of  Cutie  versus  Morality 
Clause:  or  It's  Cheaper  to  Play  Pool. 


flesh.  With  the  new  and  simple  elegance  which  lately  has 
marked  her  clothing  (the  influence  of  such  sartorial  wows  as  the 
Bennetts  and  Kay  Francis),  she  has  become  capable  of  causing 
the  angels  up  in  the  sky  to  weep  with  desire.  Which  is  a  hell 
of  a  thing  for  an  angel  to  have  to  do. 

BUT  we  live  in,  after  all,  a  rather  sharply  regulated  world. 
And  if  the  angels  have  teary  moments  because  they  can't 
contact  the  most  dazzling  of  the  earth-maidens — well,  they'll 
never  have  to  cry  over  alimony,  Christmas,  Whitsuntide,  and 
Valentine's  Day  presents,  the  constant  flow  of  minor  (miner?) 
gifts  necessary  to  keep  in  good  standing,  or  any  of  those  menac- 
ing excursions  when  Baby  wants  to  go  buy-buy. 

And  herewith  we  approach  the  heart  of  our  brief.  The 
movie  girls  have  designated  a  number  of  reasons,  personal 
characteristics  for  the  most  part,  why  the  film  male  is  becoming 
increasingly  wary  of  the  fimmale.  They  have  pointed  out 
that  some  are  too  abstracted,  some  too  smart-cracking,  some 
too  this,  or  too  that. 

But  woman-wise,  they  have  side-stepped  the  reason  behind 
these  seemingly  calloused  attitudes:  i.e.  self-protection.     Or — 

Money!  Money!  MONEY! 
How,  for  instance,  can  a  kid 
like  Billy  Bakewell,  just  out  of 
the  military  academy,  get  more 
than  a  casual  nod  from  the 
clerks  in  Milnor's? 

How  can  Matty  Kemp, 
Buster  Collier,  Hugh  Allen,  or 
Rex  Lease,  trodding  the  pre- 
carious path  of  the  free-lance, 
feel  the  same  way  about  dia- 
monds that  ^eggy  Joyce  does? 
Mine  eyes  are  still  lame  from 
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Chorus   girls   at    work.      Larry   Ceballos,    dance 
director  of  film  revusicals,  is  showing  the  gals  how 
to  hit  the  high  spots.    Looks  like  the  answer  to  the 
old  query,  "How  high  is  up?" 


Billie  Dove,  the  Ziegfeld  girl  of  days  of  old,  with 
sweeping  lines  and  classic  features,  meets 
Maxine  Cantway,  the  Ziegfeld  model  of  1929 — 
the  modern  hey!  hey!  chorus  girl  of  stage  and 
talkies 

SHE  goes  to  work  at  8:30,  and  she's  on  time.  She  toils  all 
day,  and  sometimes  far  into  the  night.  She  lives  with  the 
old  folks  at  home,  and  when  she  isn't  toiling  she  goes  to 
bed  long  before  midnight.  She  is  a  hard  worker,  and  isn't 
too  frivolous  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  is  just  high  school  age. 

Now  guess  who? 

Not  Pollyanna. 

Not  Elsie  Dinsmore. 

You'd  never  guess. 

She  is  the  movie  chorus  girl,  and  she  is  as  different  from  her 
sisters  who  gladden  the  eyes  of  the  t.  b.  m.  as  is  Peggy  Hopkins 
Joyce  from  Mabel  Walker  Willebrandt. 

One  of  the  pleasanter  features  of  talking  pictures  is  the  arrival 
of  the  1929  model  lady  of  the  ensemble.  There  are  more  than 
two  thousand  of  them  living  in  stucco  bungalows  and  apart- 
ment houses  in  Hollywood.  None  of  them  dwell  in  the  familiar 
theatrical  boarding  house,  so  common  in  New  York. 

You  can  find  in  Hollywood  a  Hindu  Yogi,  a  white  elephant, 
and  a  boulevard  where  apparently  your  car  rolls  uphill,  but 
durned  if  you  can  find  a  theatrical  boarding  house. 

The  chorus  miss  has  taken  the  place  of  the  more  improvident, 
and,  by  the  same  token,  more  colorful  extra  girl  of  years  past — 
the  type  of  extra  girl  you  met  in  "  Merton  of  the  Movies."  At 
that,  these  young  strangers  in  our  midst  are  a  self-reliant  bunch, 
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By  Roland  Francis 


even  if  they  wouldn't  know  a  stage-door  Johnny  from  Peter  the 
Hermit. 

Where  are  her  "extra"  sisters  of  the  old  silent  days?  Now 
they  belong  to  history.  Their  beauty  and  ability  to  wear 
clothes  with  the  necessary  dash  were  not  sufficient  requisites  for 
the  talking  screen.  They  couldn't  dance,  and  they  couldn't 
sing  "  Mammy."  They  had  to  find  work  in  other  fields.  Some 
of  them  are  waitresses  now,  others  are  manicurists.    A  few  of 


She  Must  Dance!  She 
Must  Sing!  She's 
Pretty  and  Pert,  and 
So's  Her  Old  Adagio! 


Chorus  girls  at  play.    Talkies  have  brought  a 

new  era  for  these  chorines.    No  more  backstage 

waits  in  a  stuffy  theater.    Sun-baths,  instead, 

on  the  green  grass  of  "the  lot" 

dance  routines  for  another.  Champagne  and  lobster  after  mid- 
night produce  headaches  the  next  morning,  and  a  chorus  girl 
who  came  to  the  studio  all  fagged  would  meet  herself  going  out 
the  gate. 

Not  many  of  them  come  from  New  York.     Most  of  them 
have  lived  in  and  around  [  please  turn  to  page  122  ] 


the  more  fortunate  are  successful  secretaries, 
salesladies,  and  buyers  for  stores.  You  may 
meet  the  old  extra  girl  anywhere  in  Holly- 
wood. Most  of  them  are  just  "waiting 
around"  for  a  return  of  the  silent  picture. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  pay  of  the 
new  extra  girl.  It  assuredly  beats  typing  and 
clerking.  The  old  extra  girl,  if  she  had  drawn 
such  a  salarV',  would  have  had  illusions  of 
grandeur  and  snubbed  Gloria  Swanson.  The 
girls  who  display  the  epidermis  in  the  screen 
all-talking,  singing,  dancing  and  what-have- 
you  productions  make,  on  the  average,  $75 
weekly.  During  rehearsals  they  make  $40. 
Not  bad  money  for  any  miss  in  her  'teens. 
And  not  bad  money  for  the  highest  paid 
chorus  girls  in  New 
York. 

The  studio  chor- 
ines have  to  work 
and  work  hard. 
They  must  keep  in 
training  like  ath- 
letes. Quite  likely 
they  will  be  work- 
ing in  one  picture 
and  rehearsing 


Seven  little  tonics 
from  the  chorus  of 
M-G-M's  "Holly- 
wood Revue."  The 
talkies  are  uni- 
versal in  their  ap- 
peal. Even  the 
tired  business  man 
is  not  forgotten! 
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Janet  Gayiiar,  wed  and  gone, 
Sees  the  soft  Hawaiian  dawn. 
Loves  her  husband,  too,  by  heckl 
Not  a  bushel,  but  a  Peck! 

JEANNE  EAGELS,  that  grand  actress  but  wild  and  untam- 
able star,  dropped  dead  in  a  doctor's  waiting  room  in  New 
York  not  long  ago  at  the  age  of  thirty-five. 

The  way  of  her  tragic  passing  told  many  things  about  her 
stormy  career  during  the  last  few  years  of  her  life.  She  had 
grown  increasingly  hard  to  handle  in  the  theater,  and  when  she 
turned  to  the  studios  after  having  been  banned  by  the  actors' 
union,  she  increased  the  problems  of  her  directors  by  her  wilful- 
ness and  irregularity. 

But  poor,  poor  Jeanne!  She's  gone  home,  and  all  is  forgiven. 
She  had  all  the  instability  of  a  temperamental  plaver  in 
wretched  health.  She  could  not  save  herself.  She  left  the 
American  theater  the  imperishable  memory  of  her  Sadie 
Thompson  in  "Rain,"  which  she  played  for  over  four  years. 
She  left  the  screen  one  monumental  performance  in  "The 
Letter,"  first  of  the  adult  talkies. 

So  the  blonde  girl,  hurled  about  by  the  storms  of  life,  be- 
queathed us  these  memories.  Cal  will  never  hear  "The  Wabash 
Blues,"  or  the  pounding  of  steady  rain,  but  he  will  think  of 
Sadie  Thompson  in  her  cheap  finery,  and  the  tom-toms  beating 
in  the  hills  of  Pago-Pago,  and  the  Rev.  Davidson  wrestling  for 
her  soul. 

HO  hum!    Remember  how  Ellen  Frank,  Pittsburgh  dancer, 
sued  Harry  Richman,  Mr.  Bow-elect,  for  $250,000? 
How  she  charged  that  he  shut  her  up  in  his  compartment  on 
a  train  to  Cleveland  and  beat  her,  etc.? 

Well,  that's  off.  Richman  says  he  settled  out  of  court  for 
$700.  "I  told  them  to  get  rid  of  the  matter  because  it  was  a 
nuisance,"  says  Broadway  Harry.  "But  the  charges  were 
ridiculous. " 

Again,  ho  hum!    For  $700,  a  beating?    Hardly  a  tiny  slap! 

CLARA  BOW  is  waging  a  terrific  battle  to  keep  down  the 
pounds.     She  is  in  far  from  satisfactory  health  and  has 
been  warned  by  her  physician. 

She  has  a  natural  tendency  to  take  on  weight,  and  to  meet 
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Our  little  Janet 
Gaynor  decided 
to  Go  Away  on  a 
honeymoon,  and 
naturally  needed 
a  Going  Away  out- 
fit. Platinum  grey 
crepe  Elizabeth, 
it  is,  trimmed 
with  platinum 
fox.  The  hat  is 
of  grey  soleil. 
The  duds  were 
grey,  but  the  sun 
bright,  and  Lydell 
was  crazy  about 
it  all 


Hollywood  did  everything  but 
call  out  the  militia  when  Rudy 
Vallee  crooned  into  town  to 
make  his  first  talkie,  "The  Vaga- 
bond Lover."  Here's  the  band 
leader  at  the  station,  with  his 
papa  and  mamma,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Vallee,  and  a  few  loiter- 
ing chorus  maids 


this  peril   she   abstains   to   the   point   of   under-nourishment. 

In  addition  she  uses  a  vacuum  device  to  break  down  fat  cells, 
and  electrical  treatments  are  used  on  her  hips.  It's  a  heck  of 
a  life. 

Hollywood  remembers  how  too  many  pounds  almost  ruined 
the  career  of  Molly  O'Day,  and  her  heroic  and  unavailing 
struggle  to  become  slender.    What  will  happen  to  Clara? 

'T^WO    independent    producers   met    over    the   noonday 
herring.  "Well,  Max,"  said  one,  "how  much  do  you  think 
I  made  last  month?"     The  other  gave  him  a  sour  look, 
and  this  answer — "Half!" 

THE  lucky  colleen  has  been  chosen.    Director  Frank  Borzage, 
directing  John  McCormack's  first  Fox  single,  looked  all  over 
Erin  for  Jawn's  leading  woman.     His  eyes  lighted  on  a  pretty 
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It's  in  the  old  Garbo  blood,  for 
Greta's  brother  is  an  actor,  too! 
His  name  is  Sven,  and  he  is  here 
shown  rocking  the  boat  in  a 
scene  from  "The  Robot,"  a  new 
Swedish  film.  The  young  lady 
is  Miss  Karin  Gillberg,  another 
argument  for  better  ship  service 
to  Scandinavia 


Lured  to  the  door 
of  her  beach 
house  by  the 
plaintive  wail  of 
a  hungry  little 
microphone,  our 
fiendish  camera- 
man snapped  this 
charming  infor- 
mal picture  of  the 
queenly  Alice 
Joyce  at  play. 
And  when  one 
gets  a  photograph 
of  Alice  on  the 
romp,  one  has 
something  nice 


eighteen-year-old  lass  named  Maureen  O'SuIlivan.  Whipping 
a  contract  from  his  pocket,  he  had  her  on  the  dotted  line  for 
five  years  before  you  could  say  Brian  Boru  Finnegan. 

She's  a  bobbed-haired  brunette,  and  is  now  in  Hollywood. 

A  BUSTED  heart  and  an  ornery  nature  caused  Alice  Day 
a  lot  of  grief  some  nights  ago. 

At  eleven  in  the  evening  a  lad  left  Alice's  apartment  with 
a  broken  heart  and  a  cantankerous  spirit.  .\t  midnight  a  taxi 
driver  came  to  the  door.  "The  cab  you  ordered,  Miss!"  said 
he.     But  she  hadn't. 

In  the  course  of  the  ne.xt  few  hours  two  ambulances,  two 
limousines,  nine  ta.xis,  a  police  surgeon  and  several  assorted 
cops  had  come  screaming  up  to  the  Day  home  on  hurry  calls. 

.\lice  had  only  wanted  a  little  peace  and  quiet,  but  she  got 
a  four-alarm  fire  with  all  the  trimmings. 


International 


A  little  checking  up  showed  that  the  same  voice  had  asked 
for  all  the  service — and  it  was  a  male  voice. 

Alice,  being  one  of  the  best,  wouldn't  give  the  name  of  the 
sweet-natured  lad  she  suspected.  But  Cal  bets  she  wouldn't 
mind  getting  behind  him  with  a  baseball  bat  for  about  two 
minutes. 

THE  happiest,  cutest  and  coyest  little  bridegroom  in  all 
the  West,  not  long  ago,  was  Bull  jMontana — wrestler,  actor 
and  known  to  fame  as  the  boy  with  the  elephant  ears. 

For  the  Bool  had  married  again — had  married  a  girl  named 
Mary  Poulson,  described  as  a  widow,  a  blonde  and  about 
twenty-five.  Somewhere  around  here  is  a  picture  of  the  pair, 
and  you  can  see  for  yourselves  what  a  peach  Mrs.  Bool  No.  2 
really  is. 

It's  not  so  long  ago  that  Montana  came  crying  to  the  law 
courts,  complaining  bitterly  that  little  wife  No.  1  had  beaten 
and  lacerated  him,  body  and  soul.  He  seems  to  have  been 
freed  in  plenty  of  time  to  corral  this  pretty  blonde  he  has 
honored  with  his  storied  name. 

A  nice  quiet  wedding,  they  say.  Hardly  any  one  was  hurt, 
and  if  any  good  red  vino  flowed  free,  the  public  at  large  never 
heard  of  it. 

And  so  Big  Bool,  the  boy-  with  the  mainsail  ears,  and  his 
Little  Mary,  go  hand  in  hand  toward  the  sunset  —  together. 
(Fadeout.) 

A  ONES  CHRISTINE  JOHNSON,  smart  scenarist,  has 
■^^the  bridge  prize  racket  lashed  to  the  mast.  She  gives 
knit  underwear  to  the  luckylady  or  gent. 

Two  reasons.      1.  It's  cheaper.     2.  The  prize  lasts  all 
season.    No  one  will  lug  the  darned  stuff  home ! 

THE  romance  between  Dolores  del  Rio  and  Teddy  Joyce,  the 
Pittsburgh  master  of  ceremonies,  booms  along,  reports  our 
Romance  Reporter. 

And  there's  a  reason  for  it  all. 

Joyce  makes  del  Rio  laughi  He's  a  jolly,  clowning  sort  of 
kid,  and  keeps  the  dark  star  in  stitches  all  the  time  they  are 
romping  around  together. 

Remember  that  Dolo  married  in  her  teens,  and  married  a 
man  older  than  herself — a  dignified  Mexican  gentleman  full 
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Kid  Cupid  and  the  little  blonde  bride 
have  a  headlock  clamped  on  Bull  Mon- 
tana, and  in  about  two  grunts  bis  shoul- 
ders will  be  flat  on  the  mat.  The  Old 
Bool  and  Mary  Poulson,  the  day  they 
got  the  license  that  would  make  her  Mrs. 
Bull  Montana  Number  Two 


Meet  the  merry-makers  of  "Rio  Rita."  Seated 
in  front  are  Hiram  S.  Brown,  president*  of 
Radio  Pictures,  Bebe  Daniels  and  William  Le 
Baron,  producer.  Harry  Tierney,  composer, 
is|standing.  Others:  Luther  Reed,  some  swell 
director;  Victor  Baravalle,  music,  and  Max  Ree 


of  family  traditions,  and  all  that.  If  there  was  a  romance  with 
Edwin  Carewe,  which  both  deny,  it  was  with  a  man  who  had 
a  daughter  as  old  as  the  star. 

Now  she's  found  a  young  fellow  who  can  laugh  and  tell  gags 
and  make  Dolores  whoop  and  guffaw,  and  old  Cal,  for  one, 
can't  help  but  be  for  it,  somehow.  He  can  even  forgive  her 
putting  bangles  on  his  wrists,  and  buying  little  pieces  of  senti- 
mental jewelry  for  both  to  wear. 

The  person  who  doesn't  get  a  lot  of  laughs  as  he  or  she 
totters  dizzily  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb  is  getting  badly 
gypped.    Why  shouldn't  del  Rio  collect  her  share? 

THE  month's  bad  news,  from  our  special  Bad  News  Re- 
porter. 

It  was  Hollywood's  greatest  summer  for  weddings.  Love- 
birds twittered  all  over  the  place,  and  we  were  all  saying  how 
Hollywood  was  the  happiest,  lovey-doviest  place  in  the  whole 
world.  Well,  we  might  have  known  it  was  too  good  to  last. 
For  a  flock  of  divorce  suits  suddenly  hit  Hollywood  like  a  ton 
of  gold  brick. 

Saddest  of  all,  perhaps,  was  Lewis  Stone's  suit.  He  charged 
his  wife,  Florence  Oakley,  with  e.xtreme  cruelty  and  lack  of  con- 
sideration.   They  were  married  in  1920. 

\ye  weren't  surprised  when  Blanche  Sweet  sued  Marshall 
Neilan.  That  had  been  coming  on  for  some  time.  A  property 
settlement  has  been  made. 

Then  blonde  Jeannette  Loff  sued  her  spouse,  Harry  K. 
Rosebloom,  for  divorce,  charging  him  with  jealousv,  phvsical 
cruelty  and  desertion.  And  Doris  Dean  Arbuckle  sued  Fatty 
for  the  second  time,  elaborating  on  her  charges  of  crueltv. 

Altogether,  an  unhappy  month,  and  one  that  took  all  the 
joy  out  of  the  numerous  marriages  of  the  preceding  weeks. 


some  soul  asked  Gary 


"■\A7HAT  is  a  'dude  ranch'?" 

'*  Cooper. 

This  is  right  up  Gary's  alley,  as  he  owns  a  big  and  well- 
paying  one  up  yander  thar  in  Montana,  among  them  purple 
mountings. 

"It's  a  place,"  explained  Gary,  "where  the  cows  are  just 
accessories." 

LEAVE  it  to  some  of  the  foreign  stars  to  give  out  the  white- 
hot  interviews  fit  to  dethrone  kings  and  break  the  bank 
at  Monte  Carlo! 

Twent)'  newshounds  of  the  American  press  surrounded  the 
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booful  Lily  Damita  in  her  New  York  hotel.  They  chinned 
themselves  on  every  word — their  jaws  were  on  their  wish- 
bones as  the  great  star  spoke. 

"Miss  Damita,  what  do  you  think  of  the  talking  pictures? '' 

The  Damita  paused  for  two  minutes'  thought. 

"I  like  them  verrreeee  motch!"  she  answered. 

"And,"  quavered  an  interviewer,  "have  you  a  message  for 
your  great  public?" 

IMore  thought  by  the  star.    Then  she  answered: 

"Tell  my  pooblic,"  said  Damita,  while  the  reporters  scrib- 
bled furiously,  "that  I  nevverrr  wear  stockeengs!  See?"  and 
she  held  out  one  of  those  immortal  Damita  stems — quite, 
quite  bare. 

In  such  pulsing  moments  is  world  history  made! 

THE  DAMITA,  by  the  way,  is  giving  up  the  mike  and  the 
camera  and  going  on  the  New  York  stage,  for  a  while. 

She  is  being  loudly  mentioned  as  the  leading  woman  of 
"  Carr>'  On, "  a  new  musical  comedy  which  is  to  star  Jack 
Donahue,  the  great  singing  and  dancing  comedian,  last  seen 
with  Marilyn  Miller  in  "  Rosalie.  " 

This  should  be  duck  soup  for  La  Belle  Lily,  as  she  was  an 
ornament  of  the  Parisian  merry-merry  before  she  fell  for  the 
camera  and  the  men  behind  it  fell  for  her.  And  she's  just 
deposited  a  trust  fund  of  8100,000  for  herself  in  a  New  York 
bank! 

YOU'VE  all  heard  of  the  stars  laboring  in  four  pictures  and 
juggling  si.x  pop  bottles  at  one  and  the  same  time.     Now 
hear  the  tale  of  the  grand  actress  who  never  faced  a  camera. 

A  year  ago  a  big-eyed  youngster  named  Zita  Johann  scored 
a  great  hit  in  New  York  in  a  play  called  "  Machinal. "  M-G-^I 
snapped  her  up  as  star  material,  and  she  came  to  Hollywood 
with  a  twenty-week  contract  calling  for  $500  every  payday. 
For  five  months  she  slithered  about  the  lot,  mentioned  for 
that  picture  and  this,  but  never  assigned.  The  other  day 
she  went  back  to  New  York  for  another  big  stage  role,  having 
earned  810,000  in  beautiful  Hollywood  without  croaking  a 
note  or  making  one  face  at  a  camera.  Add  it  to  "Overhead, 
Talking  Pictures,"  and  let  it  go.    Lucky  little  Zita! 

CARLOTTA  KING  may  beat  this  record,  and  at  the  same 
studio.  After  the  singer's  "Desert  Song"  hit,  she  went 
to  work  on  a  six-month  contract  at  8750  a  week.  As  this  is 
written,  Carlotta  has  collected  checks  for  four  months  without 


A  billion  dollars'  worth  of  artists  having  fun. 
Dick  Barthelmess  is  host  to  the  group  on  his 
yacht  "Pegasus."  The  others  are  Florence 
Vidor,  Mrs.  Barthelmess,  Jascha  Heifetz  and 
Beatrice  Lillie,  the  British  comedy  star  who 
has  made  some  pictures 
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Another  high-strung,  nervous  Southern 
lady  makes  her  bow  to  the  camera.  The 
child  in  arms  is  Miss  Harriet  Jane  Brown. 
The  other  two  people  in  the  picture  are 
merely  a  couple  of  proud  and  doting 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Mack  Brown 
of  Alabama,  suh! 


turning  loose  a  single  high  C.  All  of  which  shows  that  now 
and  then  an  actor  gets  a  break  and  the  manager  takes  a  rap. 
Who  said  aiaything  about  an  actors'  union  in  Hollywood?  Bah! 

"T'VE  met  some  high  pressure  salesmen  in  my  time,"  says 
Director  George  Fitzmaurice,  pulling  at  his  long  white 
whiskers. 

"But  the  king  of  them  all,"  says  Fitz,  reaching  for  his 
crutches,  "is  the  guy  who  sold  the  electric  sign  to  the 
Hollywood  shop  that  advertises  'Books  for  the  Blind.'  " 

THE  boss  made  a  little  mistake  in  the  October  issue,  and 
all  Texas  rallied  round  to  correct  him. 

In  "Close-Ups,  and  Long-Shots,''  he  said  that  the  Saturday 
night  business  of  Temple,  Te.x.,  was  moving  forty  miles  to 
I'aris  because  the  movie  theater  in  the  latter  town  had  talkies 
and  the  Temple  house  was  still  silent. 

First  to  reach  us  was  a  note  from  Margaret  Lindley,  of 
Terrel,  who  remarked  that  as  Paris  was  some  250  miles  from 
Temple,  it  would  be  a  little  hard  for  the  good  citizens  of  the 
latter  to  jog  over  to  Paris  to  shop  and  to  hear  a  phonoplay. 
She  suggested  that  the  town  we  meant  was  Waco,  some  forty 
miles  away. 

And  it  is  so  ordered.  Until  the  Temple  manager  gets  his 
sound  equipment,  that's  our  story,  and  we're  stuck  with  it. 

JUST    an    old    Hollywood    custom.      Headline — "Film 
Beauty  to  Wed  Scion  of  Millions." 

This  time  it's  little  Blanche  Mehaffey  fof  the  old  Cali- 
fornia Mehaffeys)  and  the  lucky  boy  with  the  well-lined 
pockets  is  Mr.  Arnold  Wallace  Staunton  of  Massachusetts 
(of  the  old  Back  Bay  Stauntons). 

WHO'S  that  blonde  gal  over  on  the  Hal  Skelly  set,  where 
they're  making  "The  Show  Off"? 
What?     No!     Yes,  it  is,  too.     Helene  Chadwick,  enjoying 
her  first  job  in  a  big  studio  for  four  long,  lean  years!    Hello, 
Helene,  glad  you're  back,  and  all  that  sort  of  tosh. 

The  talkies  did  it.     Where  was  the  mike  all  Helene's  life? 

WRITE  in  the  name  of  your  pet  hate,  and  go  for  this. 
A  supervisor  bought  a  play  called  "The  Optimist," 
but  didn't  like  the  title. 

"Why  not?"  pleaded  his  stor\'  editor.  "It's  a  good  name!" 
"I  know,"  said  the  supervisor,  "but  I'm  afraid  of  it.     You 


know  what  an  optimist  is,  and  I  know-  what  an  optimist  is,  but 
the  man  in  the  street,  y'understand — does  he  know  it's  a  guy 
that  makes  glasses?" 

Oh,  probably  not,  at  that.    Let's  just  drop  it. 

/"'LARA  BOW  has  figured  out  a  smart  way  to  get  the  boy 
friend  on  the  dot  for  any  and  all  dates. 
She's  just  given  Harry  Richman,  the  current  ball  of  fire, 
a  diamond-studded  wrist  watch  guaranteed  to  split  the  seconds 
square  in  the  middle. 

WATER  stuff  very  nearly  did  for  Monte  Blue. 
Shooting  off  Laguna  Beach,  JNIonte  was  riding  a  raft. 
Along  comes  a  big  comber  and  knocks  him  kicking  and  yowling 
into  the  sea. 

Net  result — three  broken  ribs  and  numerous  cuts  and 
bruises  for  the  star. 

Not  to  mention,  probably,  some  high  class  and  elegant  lan- 
guage by  the  lacerated  ^Ir.  Blue. 

THE  Prince  Aldivani,  the  one  who  has  been  married  to 
Negri,  may  get  a  new  \vife.  She  is  Mary  McCormick, 
American  opera  singer  who  is  a  protegee  of  Mary  Garden. 

But — there  are  two  catches. 

First,  the  princelet  must  become  an  Americaia  go-getting 
business  man,  preferably  in  Texas.  Second,  he  must  give  up 
his  title  and  change  his  last  name  to  McDivan. 

Just  two  trifling  changes.  But  if  that  laddie  makes  'em, 
it's  sure  true  love.  In  the  meantime,  all  Princey  has  to  do  is 
finally  get  his  divorce  from  perilous  Pola. 

IF  Rudy  Vallee  takes  Hollywood  by  storm,  as  his  press  agents 
have  promised  he  would,  it  will  be  because  of  his  indifference 
rather  than  his  graciousness.  This  famous  saxophone  tooter 
is  making  no  effort  to  win  the  praise  of  the  Hollywood  scribes. 

He  was  being  interviewed  by  a  writer  last  week  and  he 
reclined  gracefully  and  comfortably  on  a  chaise  longue  in  his 
dressing  room.  His  eyes  were  closed  and  he  bore  every  evidence 
of  comfort  until  compelled  to  give  some  monosyllabic  reply  to 
the  writer's  questions. 

Finally  he  said,  "I  believe  I  will  go  home  and  go  to  bed  and 
have  you  interview  me  there. " 

The  young  lady,  without  batting  an  eyelash,  calmly  replied, 
"The  last  man  I  interviewed  in  bed  was  George  Young." 

"Who  is  he?"  queried  Rudy,     [please  turn  to  page  89  ] 


/T  BEAUTIFUL  thing  of  light  and  shadow — and  a  picture 

<l.y2.      of  a  great  sound  stage  in  action.     In  the  foreground  one 

of  the  crew  is  adjusting  a  microphone  arm  for  a  talking 

scene.    And  high  above,  seen  through  the  window,  sits  the  monarch 

of  the  phonoplay,  the  Man  in  the  Monitor  Room— that  all-powerful 

technician  who  regulates  the  flow  of  sound  from  actors'  lips 
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JheDi 


sliked 


Girl 


Folks  picked  on 

Alice  White,  but 

her   gameness 

won 


By  Grace  Thornley 


ALICE    WHITE — blonde,    cute,    hard-boiled — is    the     \ 
most  disliked  girl  in  Hollywood!  V 

She's  had  to  fight  for  everything  she  has.  The  suave 
diplomacy  of  the  more  cultured  stars  has  remained  an 
enigma  to  her.  She  has  not  learned  the  value  of  a  tear-filled, 
abused  look  and  a  gentle  word  neatly  placed.  Standing  up  for 
her  rights,  and  doing  that  vociferously,  has  been  her  only  • 
weapon.  But  it  has  been  a  double-edged  blade.  And  she  has 
been  deeply  wounded  by  it. 

Other  girls  gather  together  in  corners  to  whisper  about  her. 
Wives  draw  away  at  a  discreet  distance  when  she  enters  the 
room.     And  the  most  pitiful  part  about  it  is  that  Alice  White  knows  it. 
Her  funny,  tempestuous  little  soul  has  been  hurt. 

"  I  know  they  hate  me — and  I  don't  know  why,"  she  said  fiercely,  draw- 
ing a  nervous  hand  through  her  tousled  blonde  hair.  "I've  tried  to  help 
people — I  actually  have.  But  nobody's  helped  me.  I've  had  it  tough  all 
my  life.  I've  had  to  fight  for  everything  I've  got.  I've  been  on  my  own. 
No  man  has  had  anything  to  do  with  my  career.  I've  fought  for  ever>'- 
thing  I've  got — whatever  it  is  I've  got." 

A  strange,  elemental  little  creature,  she  has  done  the  only  thing  she 
knew  how  to  do.  She  has  battled  with  a  bitter  tongue,  a  fiery  eye  and  a 
grim  determination  as  her  aids.  Her  path  has  not  been  easy.  She  has 
struggled  for  every  triumph. 

Perhaps  the  old  bromide,  "  A  prophet  is  not  without  honor  save  in  his 
own  countr>',"  explains  the  situation.  Alice  was  too  well  known  in  Holly- 
wood. "  .■\lice  White  a  star?  Oh,  that  goofy  little  script  girl?  I  remember 
her.  She — trying  to  be  a  star?  Oh,  yeah!"  You  know  that  sort  of  an 
attitude?  She's  just  had  to  show  'em  what  she  could  do.  She's  had  to  face 
daily  those  skeptical  eyes. 

HER  battles  began  before  she  became  an  actress.  Once  she  worked  as 
a  stenographer  in  the  publicity  department  at  the  Pickford  Studio. 
Mrs.  Pickford  never  liked  her.  "The  girl  doesn't  wear  enough  clothes," 
she  said.  Alice  had  already  discovered  the  penalty  of  being  young  and 
cute  and  full  of  pep.  Bosses'  wives  had  her  fired  several  times  because 
she  was  too  attractive. 

The  curse  clung  to  her  when  she  signed  a  contract  as  an 
actress  for  First  National.  The  critics  invariably  noticed  her, 
to  the  tune  of  several  paragraphs  of  encomiums.  And  exhib- 
itors often  featured  her  name  above  the  star.  This  is  not  the 
best  way  of  bringing  about  a  "big,  happy  family"  feeling  at  a 
studio. 

But  the  exhibitors  liked  her  because  the  fans  did.  She 
brought  in  the  monej'  at  the  box  office.  Twice  First  National 
was  on  the  verge  of  letting  her  go  and  twice  the  theater  owners 
themselves  stepped  in  and  demanded  that  she  be  kept. 

The  kid  has  box  office.  No  matter  what  she  does,  no  matter 
what  sort  of  part  she  plays,  no  matter  how  bad  her  stories  are — 
the  public  likes  her. 

"And  my  stories  have  been  bad  enough,"  she  said.     "Oh, 
but  I've  had  plenty  of  disappointments.    They  told  me  I  was  to  have  the 
lead  in  'The  Patent  Leather  Kid.'    They  sent  out  publicity  stories  to  that 
eft'ect.     I  was  thrilled  with  it  for,  when  you  think  of  it,  I've  never  had  a 
big — a  really  big — picture.     I'm  just  the  stepchild. 

"Well,  for  weeks  I  kept  hearing  things  about  me.  They  didn't  tell  ME 
a  word,  mind  you;  they  just  kept  saying  things  behind  my  back.  '  White 
hasn't  got  the  feeling.'  '  ^^'hite  hasn't  enough  depth.'  But  always  behind 
my  back.  I  don't  talk  behind  backs.  I  wanted  [please  turn  to  page  147  ] 


Spunky,  spright- 
ly little  Alice, 
gamest  of  White 
girls,  all  snap  and 
cute  curves.  She's 
battled  Holly- 
wood toe  to  toe 
for  success.  All 
together  now, 
give  this  little  gal 
a  hand 
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THE  NATIONAL  GUIDE  TO  MOTION  PICTURES 


y^    THE  LOVE  PARADE— Paramount 

SPARKLING  as  Burgundy,  and  almost  as  intoxicating, 
"The  Love  Parade"  is  one  of  the  outstanding  pictures  of 
the  year.  It  is  Lubitsch's  most  brilliant  effort  since  "The 
Marriage  Circle. "  The  little  director  here  conquers  light  opera ! 

After  the  dashing  nobleman  marries  the  Queen  of  Sylvajtia, 
he  gets  durned  tired  of  constantly  obeying.  So  he  bludgeons 
the  queen  into  letting  him  be  head  man. 

Maurice  Chevalier,  a  great  favorite  after  his  first  .\merican 
picture,  despite  a  weak  stor\',  is  grand  as  the  prince.  His 
songs  are  triumphs.  Jeanette  MacDonald  is  an  eye-feast  as 
the  queen,  and  sings  well.    Lupino  Lane  amuses. 

The  music  is  relatively  unimportant,  although  "Dream 
Lover"  and  "Nobody's  Using  It  Now"  mav  be  popular. 
Don't  miss  "The  Love  Parade."    All  Talkie.' 


yi^    THEY  HAD  TO  SEE  PARIS~Fox 

AHORSE  doctor's  gotta  be  smarter  than  any  other  kind 
of  doctor  because  a  horse  can't  tell  you  where  it  hurts'' 
— that's  one  of  Will  Rogers'  punch  lines.  The  real  Will 
Rogers  steps  before  the  microphone  and  you'll  have  to  for- 
give him  for  all  those  silent  efforts.     He's  great! 

The  story  concerns  a  suddenly  rich  Oklahoma  family  who 
bear  down  on  Paris  for  culture  and  background. 

In  this  Rogers  is  reunited  to  Irene  Rich ,  his  first  leading  lady, 
who  gives  an  elegant  performance.  Marguerite  Churchill, 
as  the  daughter,  is  a  gal  who  bears  watching,  but  the  femi- 
nine hit  is  a  real  French  "mamselle,"  one  Fifi  Dorsay. 

This  is  big  entertainment,  with  Will  Rogers  giving  some  of 
our  first  rate  emotional  actors  a  run  for  their  Saturday  night 
remittance.    All  Talkie. 
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A  Review  of  the  New  Pictures 


y^    THE  TRESPASSER— United  Artists 

YOU'LL  paste  this  baby  in  your  memory  book.  Gloria 
Swanson,  in  her  first  all-talkie,  is  a  sensation. 

.\fter  the  "Queen  Kelly''  disaster,  it  became  imperative 
for  Gloria  to  rush  a  phonoplay  into  the  market.  Edmund 
Goulding  and  the  star  hurled  this  picture  into  production. 
The  breakneck  speed  with  which  it  was  made  might  have 
ruined  it.     Instead,  it  gave  "The  Trespasser"  superb  pace. 

But  the  star!  The  glorious  one  never  looked  more  beauti- 
ful. Her  voice  does  every  trick  demanded  of  it,  and  she  sings 
two  songs  like  a  meadow  lark.     And  what  clothes! 

Swanson  plays  Marion  Donncll,  a  business  girl  who  is 
snatched  from  the  side  of  her  husband,  a  wealthy  youngster, 
by  his  father,  soon  after  the  wedding.  She  and  the  resulting 
infant  have  lean  days  until  her  millionaire  employer  takes 
her  under  his  protection.  Crisis  follows  crisis,  until  she  finds 
happiness  in  the  arms  of  the  estranged  husband.  The  story 
reeks  with  hokum,  but  nobody  minds. 

Gloria  gives  the  greatest  performance  in  her  career.  The 
whole  cast  is  keyed  high,  too.  Kay  Hammond  is  stunning  as 
a  crippled  wife.  William  Holden  is  the  best  heavy  father  in 
history.  Robert  Ames,  Henrj'  Walthall,  Purnell  Pratt— all 
good.  .\nd  Wally  .\lbright,  last  in  "Wonder  of  Women,"  is 
a  stage  kid  you  don't  want  to  strangle. 

"The  Trespasser"  is  an  achievement.    All  Talkie. 


SAVES    YOUR    PICTURE    TIME    AND    MONEY 


The  Best  Pictures  of  the  Month 

THE  TRESPASSER  SUNNY  SIDE  UP 

THE  LOVE  PARADE 

THEY  HAD  TO  SEE  PARIS  THE  LADY  LIES 

FOOTLIGHTS  AND  FOOLS  FARO  NELL 

BLACKMAIL  YOUNG  NOWHERES 

DISRAELI 

The  Best  Performances  of  the  Month 

Gloria  Swanson  in  "The  Trespasser" 

Janet  Gaynor  in  "Sunny  Side  Up" 

Marjorie  White  in  "Sunny  Side  Up" 

Maurice  Chevalier  in  "The  Love  Parade" 

Jeanette  MacDonald  in  "The  Love  Parade" 

Will  Rogers  in  "They  Had  to  See  Paris" 

Irene  Rich  in  "They  Had  to  See  Paris" 

Walter  Huston  in  "The  Lady  Lies" 

Claudette  Colbert  in  "The  Lady  Lies" 

Colleen  Moore  in  "Footlights  and  Fools" 

Louise  Faienda  in  "Faro  Nell" 

Donald  Calthrop  in  "Blackmail" 

Richard  Barthelmess  in  "Young  Nowheres" 

Marian  Nixon  in  "Young  Nowheres" 

George  Arliss  in  "Disraeli" 

Casts  of  all  photoplays  reviewed  will  he  found  on  page  I  SO 


y^   SUNNY  SIDE  UP— Fox 

YOU'LL  eat  this  one  up,  and  it  furnishes  its  own  cream 
and  sugar.  Janet  Gaynor  turns  loose  her  cute  little  sing- 
ing and  speaking  voices  in  a  story  of  high  life  and  low  in  New 
York,  and  Charles  Farrell  is  on  hand  to  woo  her  with  more 
than  gestures. 

"Sunny  Side  Up"  is  another  Cinderella  yarn,  with  the 
rich  young  Farrell  finding  the  poor  young  Gaynor  at  a  block 
party  on  the  New  York  East  Side.  This  will  never  do, 
thinks  Charlie.  Before  you  know  it,  Janet  has  cut  out  the 
rich  gild  friend,  played  by  Sharon  Lynn,  and  the  Gaynor- 
Farrell  love  team  scores  a  thumping  old  touchdown  in  the 
last  minute  of  play. 

El  Brendel,  Fo.x  favorite,  furnishes  a  lot  of  laughs,  as  does 
Marjorie  White,  a  pert  little  piece  from  the  musical  comedy 
stage.  The  De  Sylva,  Brown  and  Henderson  music  is  par- 
ticularly gay.  Janet  pipes  the  theme  song,  and  nearly 
everybody  has  a  tune  or  two  in  his  system. 

Something  new  for  Janet  and  Charlie,  after  their  royal 
line  of  sobby  little  love  stories.  But  they  came  through  like 
good  troupers,  and  you'll  care  for  the  result. 

The  bright  little  picture  shows  that  we  can  have  our 
songs,  dances  and  loves  without  going  backstage  for  them. 
And  don't  forget  to  keep  your  eye  on  the  White  girl.  She 
should  go  far.    All  Talkie. 


yf^    THE  LADY  LIES— Paramount 

THIS  magnificently  staged  and  acted  drawing  room 
comedy  is  another  milestone  in  the  talkie's  progress. 
Critics  of  the  baby  talking  picture  said  the  phonoplay  wovdd 
be  good  only  for  action  melodramas  and  the  more  obvious 
sort  of  story.    This  picture  makes  them  look  silly. 

Here  is  a  smart,  sophisticated  little  comedy  of  New  York 
life  that  tingles  with  punch,  done  with  much  imagination  by 
Director  Hobart  Henley.  It  is  the  story  of  how  two  growing 
children  hurled  themselves  into  the  lives  of  their  father  and 
his  pretty  shopgirl  sweetheart.  It  has  stinging  drama  and 
it  has  a  storm  of  laughs — many  furnished  by  Charles 
Ruggles  as  a  gently  stewed  friend  of  the  family.  Walter 
Huston  and  the  beautiful  Claudette  Colbert  are  stunning  as 
the  lovers.    Claudette  wears  gorgeous  duds.    All  Talkie. 


■^   FOOTLIGHTS  AND  FOOLS— First  National 

UNQUESTION.A.BLY  this  is  Colleen  Moore's  best 
picture  since  "We  Moderns."  Talkies  have  given  her 
a  curious  break  which  she's  taken  big. 

Her  voice  is  pleasant  and  versatile,  and  the  story  stan- 
dards raised  by  talking  films  permit  her  to  chuck  the  syn- 
thetic program  stuff  and  turn  to  something  bigger.  This  is 
it.  The  story,  by  Katherine  Brush,  is  a  skilful  combination 
of  sophisticated  humor  and  poignant  emotional  drama. 

New  York's  musical  comedy  sensation,  Mile.  Fifi  d'Auray, 
is  a  temperamental  French  whirlwind  before  the  footlights. 
Offstage,  she's  little  Betty  Murphy,  who  loves  a  boy  who's 
a  rotter.  As  Fifi,  Colleen  wears  a  hundred  mad  gowns  and 
wigs,  and  sings  French  songs  with  a  naughty  lilt.  As  Betty, 
her  piquant  self.     Both  ways,  gorgeous!     All  Talkie. 
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Sound  or   Silent,  You  Will   Find   the  I 


FARO  NELL 
— Paramount - 
Christie 

* 

All  Talkie 


BLACKMAIL 
— Sono  Art- 
World  Wide 

* 

All  Talkie 


IT  takes  something  hot  in  the  way  of  a  two-reel  talking  comedy 
to  break  into  this  fast  company  of  best  pictures,  and  this 
Louise  Fazenda  howl  is  the  bright  baby.  "Faro  Nell"  is  a 
scream — an  airtight,  perfectly  acted  burlesque  of  the  old-time 
Western  thriller.  Louise,  in  long  yellow  curls,  is  a  panic.  This 
is  just  what  we've  long  wanted — a  two-reel  talkie  we  could 
bellow  at. 


AT  one  bound  the  British  picture  makers  jump  among  the 
leaders  in  the  talkie  race.  British  International  deserves 
much  credit  for  this  splendid  phonoplay.  Love  and  murder 
combine  in  the  story,  with  a  shopgirl,  a  dastardly  blackmailer 
and  a  lad  from  Scotland  Yard  as  the  key  characters.  Some  ex- 
cellent acting  by  Donald  Calthrop  as  the  miscreant.  A  few  such 
will  deliver  British  producers  from  their  inferiority  complex. 


YOUNG 
NOWHERES— 
First  National 

* 

All  Talkie 


DISRAELI- 
Warners 

* 

All  Talkie 


IF  there  is  today  a  successor  to  the  simplicity  of  Griffith,  it  is 
Frank  Lloyd.  He  has  proved  it  by  "Young  Nowheres." 
This  is  unpretentious,  devastatingly  human  drama.  A  night 
elevator  boy  in  a  large  apartment  house  in  New  York  falls  in 
love  with  a  little  maid-of-all-work.  Richard  Barthelmess,  as 
Binky,  gives  a  poignantly  humble  portrayal.  Marian  Nixon 
rises  to  new  heights  here.    Fine. 


THIS  X'itaphoning  of  a  play  about  the  great  British  prime 
minister  introduces  the  beloved  George  Arliss  to  the  speak- 
ing screen.  The  Disraeli  role  is  duck  soup  to  the  star — he  made 
his  .\merican  reputation  in  it.  His  performance  is  brilliant. 
Distinctly  a  one-man  show,  for  the  others  haven't  a  chance. 
Thev  include  Joan  Bennett,  Anthonv  Bushell  and  Doris 
Llovd. 


THE 

MIGHTY— 

Paramount 

All  Talkie 


UNTAMED- 
M-G-M 

All  Talkie 


THIS  is  Bancroft's  greatest  role  to  date.  He  is  not  only  the 
he-man,  but  a  handsome  one  as  well,  with  all  sorts  of  sex 
appeal.  From  a  gunman  drafted  into  the  war,  he  returns  a 
major,  with  all  the  honors  his  town  can  offer.  His  first  job  is 
to  clean  up  the  city.  What  a  pineapple  for  the  crooks!  "The 
Mighty"  has  comedy,  drama,  and  heart  interest.  Great  en- 
tertainment. 


JUST  a  little  jungle  flower  getting  wilder  ever>'  hour.  When 
Joan  Crawford  strikes  oil  in  one  of  those  Latin-.\merican 
republics  she  moves  into  a  mansion,  and  falls  in  love  with  a 
young  engineer.  He  won't  marry  her  on  account  of  her  money, 
so  she  shoots  him.  Then  he  says  yes.  Joan  gives  a  grand  per- 
formance. Robert  Montgomery,  the  hero,  is  in  for  a  load  of  fan 
mail. 
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RICH 

PEOPLE— 

Pathe 

All  Talkie 


THE  KISS- 
M-G-M 

Sound 


EDWARD  GRIFFITH  directs  another  sophisticated  comedy 
drama  that  should  make  D.  W.  watch  his  namesake. 
Who  said  riches  bring  happiness?  Constance  Bennett  disproves 
this  conclusively.  She  should  do  it  convincingly,  having  turned 
down  millions  in  real  life.  The  picture  makes  you  glad  you  are 
poor  and  can  be  wooed  and  won  by  the  man  of  your  choice. 
Guaranteed  to  delight  an  intelligent  audience. 


SWEDEN'S  gift,  Greta  (jarbo,  makes  silent  pictures  and  >ou 
like  them  or  else.  But  you  like  them.  "The  Kiss"  is  a  stereo- 
typed triangle  yarn,  but  it  is  distinguished  by  another  com- 
pelling performance  by  the  mysterious  Garbo.  The  story  in- 
volves the  loves  of  three  men  for  a  woman.  The  husband  is 
shot  and  the  wife  goes  on  trial  for  her  life.  Conrad  Nagel  is  the 
"honorable"  lover. 


THE 

SATURDAY 
NIGHT  KID- 
Paramount 

All  Talkie 


THE  GREAT 
GABBO 
James  Critze 
Prod. 

All  Talkie 


CLAR,\  BOW  is  sweet,  self-sacrificing  and  plump  in  this 
picture.  She's  a  misunderstood  gal  who  darns  her  sister's 
socks  and  makes  the  gambling  debts  good.  While  she  is  about 
this  highly  commendable  work,  the  sister,  played  by  Jean 
.\rthur,  successfully  steals  the  picture.  Beware,  Clara!  .\ 
trick  headdress  can't  hide  the  double  chins  and  your  scenes 
haven't  got  the  punch  they  once  had. 


THIS  is  a  bitter  disappointment.  Director  James  Cruze 
tried  to  cross  a  fine  Ben  Hecht  story  of  an  insanely  egotis- 
tical vaudeville  ventriloc(uist  with  one  of  these  Hollywood 
musical  revues,  and  both  suffer.  Only  a  fine  performance  by 
the  bullet-headed  Eric  von  Strohcim  and  a  good  one  by  Betty 
Compson  save  the  pieces.  Cruze  seems  to  have  lost  his  sense 
of  humor,  and  the  lighting  and  scenario  are  terrible. 


WELCOME 
DANGER— 
Paramount 

All  Talkie 


FLIGHT— 
Columbia 

All  Talkie 


THIS  is  the  film  that  converted  Harold  Lloyd  to  talkies.  It 
should.  His  voice  is  excellent,  and  Barbara  Kent  boosts  her 
assets  a  thousand  per  cent.  Story  is  about  a  young  botanist 
who  is  mistaken  for  a  famous  sleuth  and  forced  into  detective 
service.  Being  afraid  of  a  mouse,  he  would  "welcome  danger!" 
Not  a  gag  of  any  age  is  omitted,  but  we  wager  you  will  laugh 
continuously. 


THE  first  flying  talkie,  and  one  of  the  best  of  the  air  pictures. 
A  tale  of  marine  corps  fliers  in  Florida  and  Nicaragua,  with 
a  romance  involving  Jack  Holt,  Ralph  Graves  and  Lila  Lee. 
Holt  is  fine  as  a  hardboiled  llier,  but  honors  go  to  Harold 
Goodwin,  as  a  young  airman.  The  air  shots  are  grand,  and 
credit  goes  to  Frank  Capra  for  direction  and  dialogue. 

[  PLEASE  TURN  TO  PAGE   108  ] 
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Anion  Bruehl 


CJi  WAITING,  waiting,  waiting — until  camera  and  microphone 

J//^  are  perfectly  adjusted.     A  film  star  must  know  how   to 

double    for    Patience    on    a    monument.      Here's    Corinne 

Griffith,  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  camera  booth,  between  scenes 

of  "Lilies  of  the  Field" — waiting 
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hutins:  the  Chutes  with 


The  seamy  side  of  Hollywood 
night  life.  Exclusive  boot- 
legged pictures  showing  Sal- 
ly Eilers  and  PHOTOPLAY'S 
fiend  in  human  form  looking 
on  the  pop  when  it's  pale  pink 


Phot  Op/ ay 's  Literary  Lothario  says  it  doesn  V 
take  a  Rolls  and  a  roll  to  entertain  the  stars 


TAKE  heart,  you  fellows  who  would  give  your  best 
shirt  for  a  date  with  a  movie  star.  It  doesn't  take  much 
more  to  step  out  with  a  proud  screen  beauty  than  with 
Mayme  Glutz,  who  lives  in  the  ne.\t  block  in  the 
Bronx  of  New  York  and  works  at  the  nickel  and  dime. 

It's  an  e.xploded  theory  that  it  takes  a  Rolls-Royce,  a 
Chicago  bankroll,  and  an  Arrow  collar  profile  to  make  whoopee 
in  Hollywood.  Your  salary  is  probably  sufficient,  but  of 
course  there's  the  little  matter  of  getting  acquainted  with 
the  stars.     That's  something  else  again. 

After  weeks  of  delving  into  the  gay  night  life  of  dear  Folly- 
wood,  returning  to  my  Simmons  in  the  cold  dawn,  I've  com- 
pleted my  social  survey.     Hark!     Hark!    Hark! 

E.xample  number  one.  Sally  Eilers,  one  of  the  prettiest 
and  most  popular  girls  in  Hollywood,  and  with  more  beaux 
than  Peggy  Hopkins  Joyce. 

My  date  with  Sally  cost  just  $6.10.  You  spend  that  much 
on  IMayme  Glutz!  And  it  was  a  swell  evening.  We  had  fun 
at  the  beach.  There  must  be  something  that  corresponds  to  a 
beach  in  your  neighborhood. 

But  be  original.  Don't  all  of  you  take  Sally  to  an  amuse- 
ment pier.  She'd  like  to  go  to  the  Cocoanut  Grove  and  the 
Biltmore  once  in  a  while.  But,  at  least,  she  doesn't  e.xpect 
you  to  shoot  the  whole  week's  salary  in  one  evening. 

Of  course,  you  couldn't  take  every  movie  girl  to  the  beach. 


The  girl  has  to  have  a  love  of  informality  and  a  good  sense  of 
humor,  to  say  nothing  of  a  sizeable  hunk  of  democracy. 

I  know  girls  that  shut  their  eyes  tightly,  and  [udl  out  the 
cologne  bottle,  when  they  just  drive  through  the  beach. 
The  sight  of  a  hot  dog  would  make  them  ill — to  eat  one  would 
cause  permanent  disorder. 

If  a  dance  hall  Apollo  tried  to  flirt  with  them  they'd  call 
out  the  militia  and  write  letters  to  their  congressman.  Not 
every  girl,  star,  society,  or  stenographer,  has  sufficient  savoir 
faire  for  the  beach. 

Now,  with  Sally,  she  likes  an  occasional  hot  dog.  If  anyone 
tries  to  flirt  with  her  she  can  take  care  of  the  matter.  Sally 
is  no  back  number  herself  when  it  comes  to  a  little  harmless 
flirting.  She  laughs  with  you.  She  even  laughed  when  the 
stout  German  lady  changed  her  infant's  laundry,  where  all 
the  world  could  see.  Sally  is  young  and  gay,  vivid  and 
vivacious,  and  always  has  a  good  time. 

She  is  just  the  sort  of  girl  you've  taken  to  college  proms 
and  Sunday  school  picnics.  You've  played  tennis  with  her, 
gone  swimming  with  her  when  she's  beaten  you  to  the  raft, 
and  sat  in  the  porch  swing  with  her  and  looked  at 'the  moon. 
In  other  words,  she's  a  real  girl. 

And  I  found  out  that  you  could  step  with  Sally  to  the 
tune  of  $6.10.  Of  course,  in  all  honesty,  I  must  confess  that 
the  price  was  slashed  considerably  by  dining  at  her  house. 
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By  the  well  known  grapevine  circuit  I 
learned  that  papa  and  mama  Eilers  were 
going  out  Thursday  night.  I  managed 
to  make  the  date  for  Thursday  night.  At 
times  I  show  signs  of  intelligence. 

I  arrived  at  Sally's  pleasant  and  un- 
pretentious home  at  the  hour  set.  A 
colored  maid  ushered  me  into  the  living 
room.  Sally  shouted  down  from  upstairs 
to  know  if  it  were  I.  I  was  pretty  sure 
that  it  was,  and  said  as  much.  She  came 
tripping  down  the  stairs.  No  waiting 
for  half  an  hour.  Most  girls  would  have 
finished  the  chapter  at  least. 

A  dinner,  tcle-a-tcte  with  Sally,  glorious 
thought.  Alas,  poor  wretch,  that  was 
what  I  thought.  There  were  nine  tele- 
phone calls  during  dinner,  nine  men 
determined  to  ruin  my  evening.  All  I 
could  do  was  to  eat  fried  chicken,  corn 
on  cob,  new  peas,  hot  biscuits  and  honey, 
and  strawberry  shortcake — and  listen. 

"Oh,  I  thought  you  had  forgotten  me," 
Sally  said  into  the  telephone.  (It's  a 
sort  of  formula,  like  "hello.")  "No,  I'm 
going  out  tonight.  Tomorrow?  I've  got 
to  see  about  wardrobe  for  'She  Couldn't 
Say  No,'  over  at  Warners.      Call  me  the  first  of  the  week." 

She  returned  to  the  table. 

"npHAT  was  a  boy  I  was  engaged  to.     I  accepted  the  ring  just 
JL  a  year  ago.     No,  the  engagement  is  off,  but  it's  a  sort  of 

anniversar>-."    (What  a  break,  to  help  celebrate  the  anniversary,' 

of  some  fellow's  broken  engagement.)     "I  gave  the  ring  back. 

I  don't  think  a  girl  should  keep  engagement  rings." 

The  remainder  of  the  dinner  table  conversation  was  casual, 

with  frequent  loud  squawks  from  the  telephone.     I  had  known 

Sally  for  a  long  time.     Even  if  this  were  the  first  meeting  I 

would  have  been  at  ease. 
Before  we  started  for  the  beach  Sally  declared  a  five-minute 
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Two  snorts  of  Scotch,  Sally  Eilers 
and  Mark  "Heavy  Sugar"  Busby 


recess  to  put  on  a  hat,  a  light  silk  coat, 
and  to  do  something  in  front  of  the  mirror, 
necessary  to  the  happiness  and  peace 
of  mind  of  all  girls,  Hollywood  or 
Hoboken.  Mayme  Glutz  often  takes 
much  longer. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  when  we  arrived 
at  the  beach.  It  was  a  big  night  in  the 
home  town.  Lots  of  people,  lots  of  noise, 
and  lots  of  lights.  There  were  girls  in 
sailor  breeches  who  had  no  business  wear- 
ing them,  and  sheiks  with  their  hair 
parted  in  geometric  precision. 

"Let's  do  ever>'thing,"  said  Sally, 
breathing  in  the  atmosphere.  "I  haven't 
been  at  the  beach  in  a  long  time."  (See, 
not  pretending  that  this  was  a  slumming 
tour  to  the  humble,  lively  beach.) 

The  first  thrill  was  the  chute  the 
chutes,  memories  of  Coney.  A  thrill 
that  cost  twenty  cents,  and  an  added 
thrill  that  cost  nothing.  On  the  big 
slide  Sally  hung  onto  me  for  dear  life, 
just  like  any  other  girl  that  knows  her 
business. 

For    the    uninitiated,    the    chute    the 
chutes  is  a  hundred  foot  slide  in  a  boat 
into  the  inky  waters  below.     The  boat  is  puUed  to  the  top 
by  cables. 

"Gollv,"  I  asked  SaUv,  "wouldn't  it  be  funny  if  the  cables 
broke?"' 

The  middle  aged  lady  in  front,  a  bit  dubious  about  such 
hellish  contraptions,  turned  around  and  glared. 
"D'ja  know  any  more  jokes?"  she  snapped. 
"Yeah,"  was  my  snappy  comeback. 

"Not  another  word  out  of  you,"  Sally  commanded.  "You 
can  see  she  had  you  there." 

A  sign  caught  our  eyes.  "Why  Girls  Go  Wrong"  for  Ten 
Cents.  We  both  wanted  to  know  why  girls  go  wrong  for  ten 
cents.     The  feature  attraction       [please  turn  to  page  127] 


The  Film  of  the  Future 


Standard  Movietone  film 
of  Premier  Ramsay  Mac- 
Donald.    Note  the  sound 
track  at  left 


^BW^m&SkMjUkgM/l^Km 

The  new  Fox  Grandeur  Movietone  film.     It  is 

seventy  millimetres  wide,  or  twice  the  width  of 

standard  film.    Hear  the  geese  honk 


Old  fashioned  standard 

width  film,  still  used 

when  sound  is  recorded 

on  a  disc 


NOT  long  ago  an  astonished  audience  in  New  York  saw  the 
first  showing  of  a  new  film  which  is  going  to  revolutionize 
the  making  and  showing  of  motion  pictures — Grandeur 
Film. 

The  new  film,  with  its  wide  sound  track,  is  twice  the  width 
of  the  old-fashioned  film,  and  requires  a  wide  camera  lens  and  a 
new  type  of  projector.    It  is  thrown  on  a  screen  forty  feet  wide 
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and  twenty  feet  high,  or  one  about  twice  as  wide  as  the  sheet 
we  know.  It  was  perfected,  after  three  years,  by  the  Fo,x-Case 
Corporation  and  General  Theatres  Equipment,  Inc. 

Astounding  effects  are  possible  with  Grandeur.  Fox  showed 
a  Movietone  News  and  a  version  of  the  "Movietone  Follies," 
and  thrilled  a  hardboiled  audience.  Grandeur's  possibilities  are 
limitless.    It  is  the  film  of  the  future. 


Today — Miss   Borden   says: 
"I  can't  believe  that  a  year 
ago    I    was    such    a    little 
idiot" 


By 

Helen  Loring 


One   year    ago — High    hat, 
temperamental    and    every 
inch  a  lady.    And  a  daugh- 
ter of  old  Virginia 


The    story    of   a    girl    who 
learned    to    be    natural 


A  GORGEOUS  French  limousine  drove  up  in  front  of 
the  Fox  Studio.  Automatically  the  gateman  straight- 
ened his  tie.  As  he  made  this  gesture  a  brisk,  liveried 
footman  sprang  from  the  front  seat  beside  the  chauf- 
feur, opened  the  gleaming  door  and  stood  at  attention. 

Out  stepped  a  little  French  maid  bearing  a  large  powder 
puff.  You  could  tell  she  was  a  maid  because  the  footman  did 
not  so  much  as  touch  her  arm.  Immediately  following  her  was  a 
neatly  dressed,  intelligent  woman  who  carried  numbers  of 
letters  and  a  heavy  account  book.   The  footman  did  not  move. 

Next  came  a  well  dressed  middle-aged  woman.  The  footman 
helped  her  to  alight  but  he  did  not  touch  his  cap.  They  all 
stood  rooted  to  the  ground  while,  with  much  doffing  of  cap 
and  with  many  flourishes,  the  owner  of  the  elaborate  entourage, 
herself,  was  assisted  to  the  humble  pavement. 

She  was  not  a  visiting  princess,  nor  the  wife  of  the  most  high 
executive.  But  she  might  have  been  a  combination  of  the 
two,  so  elegant  was  she  in  appearance  and  mien.  Although 
she  was  expensively  gowned  in  sables  and  velvets,  she  was 
just  a  young  girl. 

As  she  passed  through  the  gates  the  assistant  directors,  the 
gardeners  and  the  extra  people  took  off  their  hats  and  bowed 
slowly  from  the  waist.    Everyone  heaved  sighs  of  relief. 

OLIVE  BORDEN  had  arrived! 
Some  two  or  three  years  ago  Fox  Film  Corporation  gave 
Olive  Borden  $2,000  and  a  black  lace  negligee  and  told  her  to 
be  a  lady.  The  money  arrived  weekly.  Seductive  garments 
were  created  for  every  picture  she  made.  The  act  was  supposed 
to  be  permanent — like  a  wave. 

It  all  came  too  suddenly  and  it  ended  disastrously. 

Olive  took  on  the  responsibility  of  being  grand,  unreservedly. 
Two  thousand  dollars  a  week  is  enough  to  make  any  girl,  still 
in  her  early  twenties  and  with  little  education,  go  ritzy.  Besides, 
it  was  a  royal  edict  from  the  powers  that  be. 

Being  a  lady,  according  to  old  fashioned  movie  standards,  con- 
sisted in  developing  those  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  neck  that 
elevate  the  nose  to  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  One  must  also 
avoid  pleasantries  with  electricians  and  prop  boys.  Those 
who  speak  to  people  are  known  as  "good  scouts."  They  are 
never  ladies.  You  have  to  readjust  yourself  completely  to  get 
into  the  mood- of  the  thing. 

Olive  set  about  the  task  of  becoming  a  lady.  Her  first 
gesture  was  to  build  up  a  background.    As  she  already  had  a 


Southern  accent,  a  natural  one,  she  suddenly  became  a  scion 
of  an  old  Virginia  family  with  no  blot  on  the  family  'scutcheon. 

Next  she  built  an  elaborate  home  in  Beverly  Hills  and 
manned  it  with  six  or  eight  servants.  She  gave  startling  orders 
to  her  social  inferiors. 

Sometimes  Olive  forgot.  Once  she  spoke  to  a  hairdresser. 
She  had  to  pull  herself  together  the  next  day  and  remember 
everything  she  had  been  told. 

Maids  trailed  her  from  her  dressing  room  to  her  set  and 
while  she  was  at  work  she  was  surrounded  by  a  group  of 
satellites  who  told  her  how  lovely  and  charming  she  was. 

When  she  was  interviewed  she  shrugged  a  ladylike,  alabaster 
shoulder  and  spoke  of  her  duty  to  her  public. 

Olive  was  too  young  to  know  herself.  She  was  grand  for 
two  reasons.  In  the  first  place  she  was  told  to  be  that  way. 
Secondly,  her  high  and  mighty  airs  were  what  the  psychologists 
call  defense  mechanism. 

WITH  all  her  money  and  all  her  grandeur,  as  timid  as  a 
prize  fighter  at  an  afternoon  tea.  Her  timidity  expressed 
itself  in  hauteur. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  was  that  Olive  was  afraid.  She  was 
not  capable  of  living  up  to  her  pose. 

Vaguely,  she  knew  she  was  unhappy.  She  knew  that  her 
pictures  were  bad.  The  defense  mechanism  was  shattered 
when  she  saw  one  of  her  new  opi,  and  every  time  she  left  the 
projection  room  the  grand  lady  of  the  films  wept  disappointed 
little  girl  tears. 

The  company  offered  her  a  forty  week  contract.  She  had 
had  a  fifty-two  week  one.  This  gave  her  an  out.  There  was 
much  talk  between  lawyers.  Olive  was  left  out  of  it.  She 
was  not  consulted.  Until  one  day  she  found  herself  in  the 
inner  of  inners  of  an  executive's  office.  She  was  quite  alone 
and  quite  determined. 

In  an  hour  and  fifteen  minutes  she  was  re-born.  She  made 
the  first  decision  she  had  ever  made  all  by  herself.  She  gave 
up  the  S2,000,  the  negligee  and  the  grandeur. 

When  she  left  the  studio  she  declared  that  she  was  through 
with  pictures  forever.  Olive  was  still  proud.  One  doesn't 
stop  being  a  movie  lady  in  a  day. 

With  one  grand  gesture  she  sold  the  Beverly  Hills  home, 
cut  her  many  servants  off  her  payroll  and  moved  into  a  small 
cottage  at  the  beach. 

But  because  she  had  played  a    [please  turn  to  page  120] 
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G?*  Other  ' 


Tragedy  and  misfortune 

have  stalked  many  who 

"Got  their  chance  with 

Griffith" 


fickle  fancy  of  the  public.  Perhaps  he  will  stage  a  comeback 
in  his  forthcoming  production  of  "Abraham  Lincoln."  It 
will  be  an  idyllic  story,  the  sort  of  thing  he  best  understands. 
It  is  the  drama  of  a  great  and  noble  figure,  one  that  has 
always  interested  him,  and  about  which  he  has  studied  for 
years.  Most  important  of  all,  it  harks  back  to  his  first 
deathless  masterpiece,  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation." 


A  historic  picture.    D.  W.  Griffith,  the  Old  Master, 

wearing  his  famous  panama,  at  the  megaphone. 

His  great  cameraman,  Billy  Bitzer.     Behind  him, 

Blanche  Sweet  and  young  Dorothy  Gish 

WHEN  a  movie  star  kneels  down  in  his  little  nightie 
and  offers  up  a  prayer  he  says — "Please  let  me  do  a 
picture  with  Griffith.  Amen."  Ever  since  "The 
Birth  of  a  Nation"  these  fervent  prayers  have 
been  wafted  skyward. 

All  actors  were  firm  in  the  belief  that  David  Wark  Griffith, 
THE  Great  Griffith,  THE  Master  Director,  would  get  the 
utmost  from  them — more  than  any  other  director  could 
achieve.     It  was,  and  is,  true. 

Popular  favorites  of  the  screen  have 
offered  to  work  for  nothing  in  his  pictures 
just  to  gain  the  advantage  of  his  training. 
Griffith  stars  were  the  most  envied  people 
on  the  screen. 

It  meant  much  to  be  hailed  as  a  Griffith 
"discovery."  It  was  almost  an  assurance 
of  success.  To  appear  in  a  Griffith  picture 
meant  as  much  as  to  appear  in  a  Belasco 
play.  Actors  who  played  extra  roles  in 
"Intolerance"  boasted  of  being  Griffith 
"discoveries." 

There  are  about  as  many  people  in 
Hollywood  today  who  will  tell  you  im- 
pressively that  they  were  with  Griffith  as 
there  are  descendants  of  "Mayflower" 
Pilgrims  in  the  United  States.  Griffith 
was  a  man  of  magic.  He  had  the  rare 
quality  of  revealing  the  souls  of  his  people. 

EVEN  today  when  he  casts  for  one  of  his 
infrequent  pictures  Hollywood  waits 
breathlessly  for  his  decision.  Even  today 
you  hear — "  Oh,  if  I  could  onlv  do  a  pic- 
ture with  Griffith." 

But  there  is  another  side  of  the  story. 
Has  it  really  meant  so  much  to  do  a  pic- 
ture with  Griffith?  What  about  the  trail 
of  misfortune  that  has  followed  so  many 
of    his   players? 

It  has  been  little  more  than  a  decade 
since  the  golden  days  of  Griffith.  His  pic- 
tures were  the  greatest  and  his  players 
were  the  most  famous.  And  yet — where 
are  most  of  them  today? 

And  Griffith  himself,  for  a  time  at  least, 
has  lost  his  leadership,  overlooked  by  the 
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[N  ten  years  the  brave  and  splendid  ranks  of  the  Griffith 
players  have  been  thinned.     Like  the  Gray  poem,  the 
paths  of  glory  have  led  but  to  the  grave  for  some  of  them. 
Tragedy  has  laid  cold  fingers  on  the  lives  of  others.    Few  of 
the  much-envied  Griffith  "discoveries"  are  successful  on 
the  screen  today. 
After  being  schooled  in  the  Griffith  technique  it  was  usually 
difficult  for  a  player  to  become  accustomed  to  the  methods  of 
another  director.    His  players  were  wont  to  explain  patiently  to 
other  captains  of  the  megaphone  that  Griffith  "would  not  do  it 
that  way." 


Two   of   Griffith's   young   people   whose   lives   ended   in 

tragedy.    Clarine  Seymour  and  Bobby  Harron  in  a  scene 

from  "True  Heart  Susie."    Both  died  as  fame  loomed 
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Side  of  the 

Story 


By   Marquis   Busby 


Professional  jealousy  has  never  been  an  unknown  quality  in 
HoUywood.  It  usually  meant  a  long,  black  mark  for  the  play- 
ers. Then,  too,  it  was  jarring  to  the  pride  of  a  director  to 
realize  that  Griffith  got  results  from  them  that  no  one  else 
could. 


THE  Griffith  technique  was  undoubtedly  different.  His  hero- 
ines were  delicate,  fluttering  girls,  helpless  and  virtuous. 
His  heroes  were  noble  and  pure,  and  poetic  looking.  Other 
directors  did  not  want  fluttering  girls,  and  too  poetic  men.  And 
usually,  unfortunately  for  the  players,  Griffith's  stamp  was 
indelible. 

About  this  time  the  adolescent  picture  industry  made  the 
discoven,'   of   sex.     Was   it   Elinor   Glyn   who   explained   the 
secrets  of  life?    At  any  rate  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  the  • 
Griffith  players  did  not  have  sex  appeal. 

However,  there  was  a  brief  period  of  great  fame  for  the 
Griffith  people,  and  then,  usually,  the  gradual  withdrawal  of 
the  cup  of  success.    Perhaps  it  was  better  so.    Sweeter  a  short 


The  Little  Colo- 
nel, in  the  cos- 
t  u  me  of  the 
greatest  of 
Griffith  films, 
"The  Birth  of  a 
Nation."  Those 
were  the  grand 
days  of  Henry 
B.  Walthall, 
before  illness 
ended  his  ro- 
mantic   career 


The  Blanche  Sweet  of  the  Griffith  era.    This  is  the  beau- 
tiful Blanche  as  she  looked  in  one  of  the  early  films  of  her 
Fine  Arts  days,  now  ten  years  past 


time  on  the  highest  plane  of  all  than  years  on  a 

more  prosaic  level. 

That  drab  little  fellow.  The  Jinx,  has  always 

hidden  in  corners  of  the  Griftith  studios,  no  matter 
where  it  was.  He  trailed  the  master  of 
magic  as  well  as  the  players. 

Death  cut  short  the  careers  of  Wallace 
Reid,  Clarine  Seymour,  Robert  Harron, 
Charles  Emmett  Mack,  Gladys  Brock- 
well,  Fred  Turner  and  Porter  Strong. 

TRAGEDY  has  dogged  the  footsteps  of 
Mae  Marsh,  Blanche  Sweet,  Carol 
Dempster,  Eric  von  Stroheim,  George 
Walsh,  Mildred  Harris,  Henry  B.  Wal- 
thall, Miriam  Cooper,  Dorothy  Gish  and 
Winifred  Westover.  Lillian  Gish  and 
Richard  Barthelmess  have  been  more 
successful,  but  their  success  has  not  been 
without  the  attendant  hand-maidens, 
trial  and  unhappiness. 

Not  many  are  left  on  the  screen  today 
from  the  marvelous  "The  Birth  of  a 
Nation"  cast.  Nor  are  there  many  from 
"Intolerance,"  "Hearts  of  the  World" 
and  "Way  Down  East." 

Wallace  Reid  achieved  a  vogue  that  no 
other  male  star  has  held,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Valentino.  Yet  big,  hand- 
some WaUy,  who  attracted  so  much  at- 
tention as  the  heroic  blacksmith  in  "The 
Birth  of  a  Nation,"  died  a  tragic  death 
at  the  height  of  his  career,  a  victim  of  his 
own  weakness. 

George  Seigmann,  the  hated  villain, 
Giis,  in  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation,"  died 
while  stiU  a  young  man. 

[  PLEASE  TURN  TO  PAGE   100  ] 
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/T  CAMERA'S  eye  view  of  a  group  of  very  leggy  young 
Q_y2      ladies    from    the    chorus    of    "Painted    Angel'^    in    what 
looks   to   our   unskilled   eye   like   an   extremely   uncom- 
fortable pose.     Luckily  for  fans,  people  just  will  go  on  suffering 
for  their  art — or  somebody  else's  art 


m 


"y  Raised^y^oy 


To  Be 


An  Actof' 


By 

Elaine  Ogden 


"'D  rather  see  my  son  in  his  grave 
than  to  have  him  get  the  smell  of 
greasepaint!" 

Off  and  on  for  the  past — er — 
several  years,  we'll  say,  I've  been  hav- 
ing troupers  tell  me  that.  Claire  Wind- 
sor's little  boy  was  always  guarded 
like  the  wedding  silver.  He  was  never 
allowed  to  see  a  studio  for  fear  he  might 
be  lured  by  make-up.  Raymond 
Hackett,  I  believe,  has  anything  but 
theatrical  plans  for  his  son.  There 
seems  to  be  a  concerted  action  on  the 
part  of  Thespian  parents  to  keep  their 
children  out  of  the  profession. 

But  not  all  parents.  Not,  for  in- 
stance, J.  C.  Nugent,  who  actually 
reared  his  boy  to  be  an  actor.  With 
all  the  subtlety  he  had  learned  in  the  theater,  he  instilled  in 
the  lad  the  tradition  of  the  stage.  His  heart,  I  believe,  would 
have  snapped  right  in  two  had  Elliott  become  a  typewriter 
pounder  on  a  newspaper,  as  he  thought  once  of  becoming. 

And  now  Elliott  is  one  of  the  most  promising  of  the  stage 
stars  in  Hollywood.  He  has  covered  himself  with  glory  in 
"Kempy"  and  "College  Life,"  and  is  now  cast  as  Marion 
Davies'  leading  man  in  "Dulcy."  His  first  stage  appearance 
took  place  when  he  was  at  the  momentous  age  of  four  years, 
at  the  old  Orpheum  in  Los  Angeles,  on  Second  and  Spring 
streets. 

But  he  was  not,  like  so  many  theatrical  kids,  raised  in  the 
tray  of  a  trunk.  He  had  always  known  a  home,  a  conserva- 
tive, dignified,  old  fashioned  home  in  Dover,  Ohio!  Of  all 
places! 

And  in  that  living  room,  that  mid-Victorian  living  room, 
with  the  family  album  actually  on  the  center  table,  Elliott  and 
Ruth  Nugent  learned  the  art  of  Booth  and  Barrett. 

The  story  really  begins  before  they  were  born. 

J.  C,  who  had  worked  in  factories  when  he  was  a  youngster, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  profession  with  anything 
like  a  big  reward  open  to  a  young  man  with  no  practical  educa- 
tion was  acting. 

YET  there  was  no  such  necessity  for  Elliott.  After  his  father 
had  imprisoned  himself  in  vaudeville  to  give  the  boy  an  edu- 
cation, there  was  enough  money  for  him  to  have  been  a  lawyer 
or  a  doctor  or  a  bootlegger  or  even  a  bank  president.  But  J.  C. 
knew  the  fascinating  thraldom  of  grease  paint  and  the  joy  of 
giving  a  good,  sincere  performance.  He  wasn't  going  to  have 
Ruth  and  Elliott  missing  it! 

Years  before  they  were  born,  J.  C.  found  himself  stranded  in 


Bang  goes  tradition! 
J.  C.  Nugent,  actor, 
shown  above  with  son, 
Elliott,  deliberately 
steered  his  children 
into  stage  careers 


a  cheap  hotel  in  Ohio.  There  was 
nothing  to  read  but  the  Gideon  Bible. 
He  gathered  his  resources  together — 
the  mental  far  outnumbering  the  finan- 
cial— and  presented  himself  in  Dover 
to  direct  one  of  the  ubiquitous  little 
theaters  that  were  just  beginning  to 
get  in  your  hair. 

One  of  his  most  promising  pupils 
was  a  Dover  girl,  named  Grace  Fertig. 
She  promised  to  become  h's  wife.  .\nd 
did.  And,  although  she  toured  the 
states  with  him  as  an  actress,  her  heart 
was  with  the  family  album  on  the 
living  room  table  in  their  home.  So  J.  C.  went  on  the  road 
alone  and  she  taught  the  children  charm  and  grace  and  love. 

When  he  was  not  on  the  road  the  father  taught  them  other 
things.  That  quaint,  old  living  room  and  the  sturdy  dining 
room  (I'U  bet  there  was  a  still  life  of  a  fish  and  an  apple  on  the 
wall)  was  the  scene  of  the  most  thorough  course  in  dramatic  art 
that  two  kids  ever  received. 

J.  C,  with  his  love  of  the  theater,  with  his  ideals  about  "the 
grandest  profession,"  talked  "shop"  continually.  They  saw 
plays  together  and  analyzed  cver>'  movement  of  the  actors. 
The  broad,  general  aspect  of  the  art  was  brought  to  their  atten- 
tion as  well  as  the  small  intricacies. 

HE  taught  them  how  to  rise  from  a  chair,  with  the  weight  on 
the  front  foot  so  that  there  would  be  no  awkwardness.  He 
showed  them  what  words  to  emphasize  in  a  line.  He  instilled 
into  them  the  fact  that  acting  must  be  honest  and  sincere,  and 
that  the  actor  must  not  resort  to  tricks  and  buffoonery.  He 
gave  them  all  the  tools  of  the  trade  that  later  made  their  fame. 

And,  during  this  time,  he  was  writing  and  selling  vaudeville 
sketches,  and  asking  Elliott's  advice  about  every  situation  to 
teach  him  to  be  a  writer  as  well. 

Elliott  reached  college  age.  They  chose  Ohio  State.  The 
family  spent  many  week-ends  at  Columbus  at  a  comfortable 
hotel.  Elliott  went  out  for  everything  journalistic  and  theatri- 
cal. He  spent  his  summer  vacations  on  the  road  with  his 
father. 

.^fter  graduation,  J.  C.  stood  before  his  son  and  asked  him 
what  he  wanted  to  do  with  his  life. 

"I'm  going  to  be  a  journalist,"  said  Elliott. 

And  the  hopes  of  a  lifetime  lay  in  little  broken  bits  at  the 
father's  feet.  [  please  turn  to  page  122  ] 
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To 


Even  the  sun 
carries  a  spyglass 
as  he  hovers  over 
Beverly  Hills, 
where  everybody 
lives  in  glass  houses 
andshouldn't 
throw  anything  at 
all! 


IN  New  York  or  in  Paris  it  was  easy.  All  I  had  to  do  was 
telephone  and  say:  "I'm  terribly  sorry,  darling,  but  I 
shall  be  a  little  late  tonight.  It's  a  nuisance  I  know,  but 
that  fool  Jones-Smith  says  he  must  see  me — and  of  course  it 
is  business.  .  .  .  No,  you'd  better  not  wait.  If  I'm  not  home 
by  eight,  you  eat  dinner  and  I'U  get  a  snack  somewhere." 

When  I  got  home,  about  two  a.  m.,  that  devil  Jones-Smith 
got  a  piece  of  her  mind  from  the  missus. 

"Keeping  you  out  so  late,"  she'd  say,  "and  you  working  so 
hard,  too.  I'd  like  to  meet  that  man  once,  just  to  tell  him  what 
/  think  of  him." 

She  never  did  meet  him.  Jones-Smith  kept  coyly  in  the 
background.  But  you  can't  get  away  with  anything  like  that 
in  Hollywood. 

During  war  days  in  Paris  all  public  rooms  and  vehicles  had 
a  big  sign  reading: 

TAISEZ-VOUS! 

MEFIEZ-VOUS! 

LES  OREILLES  DE  L'ENNEMI  VOUS  ECOUTENT! 

If  I  had  my  way  I'd  translate  this  warning  and  transpose  it  a 
little  and  hang  it  up  in  the  lobby  of  the  Roosevelt  and  the 
Cocoanut  Grove  and  the  Russian  Eagle  and  the  Pom  Pom  and 
Frank  Sebastian's  and  Montmartre  and  the  Brown  Derby  and 
all  beach  and  other  party  houses  indiscriminately: 

KEEP  YOUR  MOUTH  SHUT! 

BE  CAREFUL! 

THE  EARS  OF  THE  GOSSIPS  ARE  LISTENING! 

Gossip  was  a  snowball  during  the  war,  as  the  German  Intelli- 
gence found  out  to  their  cost.     A  drunken  poilu  would  divulge 

6.4 


^ 


^ 


that  his  outfit  was  being  sent  to  the 
Chemin  des  Dames.     An  hour  later  one 
spy  would  tell  a  bigger  spy : 
"I  got  it  straight — there's  a  movement  of  troops 
to  the  Chemin  des  Dames." 

Shortly  after  that  the  German  Intelligence  would 
receive  a  coded  message: 

"YOUR  AUNT'S  WHISKERS  SO  LONG  AM  AFRAID 
SHE  MUST  SHAVE." 
That,  of  course,  meant: 

"RELIABLY  INFORMED  FRENCH  PRE- 
PARING BIG  OFFENSIVE  CHEMIN  DES 
DAMES." 

Then  the  French  would  really  attack  in  Cham- 
pagne, and  the  Germans  would  be  taken  by  sur- 
prise on  the  flank. 

It  may  seem  a  bit  surprising,  but  Hollywood 
is  like  that.  The  first  day  I  got  here  I  was  intro- 
duced to  a  lady  in  Montmartre  restaurant  and 
she  said,  with  that  charming  directness  which  is 
such  a  feature  of  the  girls  here: 

'Basil  Woon?  Pleased  to  meet  you.  Are  you 
divorced?  Is  that  woman 
with  you  your  wife?  Are  you 
in  the  pictures  or  oil?  Isn't 
the  Scotch  in  Hollywood  ter- 
rible? Have  you  a  good  boot- 
legger yet?  Did  you  hear 
Douglas  Fairbanks  and  Marj' 


Hector  Snooparound,  the 
Keyhole  King  of  Holly- 
wood, is  digging  up  a  few 
rumors  for  the  regular 
luncheon  dishers — 


With  It  in  Hollywood 


The  grand  old  alibis 

just  don't  go  in 

Filmtown 


Pickford  are  going  to  separate?  Have  you  a  cigarette?" 
"The  woman  is  my  wife  I  am  not  divorced  yet  I  am  not  in 
pictures  oil  or  otherwise  yes  the  Scotch  is  worse  than  that  no 
is  there  such  a  thing  well  but  you  can't  believe  all  you  hear 
no  I  don't  smoke,"  I  replied,  in  the  casual  manner  which  is  so 
much  the  thing  in  Hollywood. 

Later  that  day  a  mutual  friend  came  up  with  a  pleasantly 
shocked  expression  and,  drawing  me 
aside,  said: 

"So  it's  happened  to  you,  too,  has  it? 
What  was  the  trouble,  old  man?  You 
know  you  can  speak  frankly  to  your  old 
pal." 

"You  forgot  to  say  whether  it  has  five 
letters  or  six  and  whether  it  is  a  flower  or 
a  bird,"  I  said. 

"Aw,  you  don't  have  to  kid  me.  It's 
all  over  Hollywood  that  you  and  the  wife 
are  going  to  divorce." 

"Now  isn't  that  wonderful,"  I  ex- 
claimed. "  I  wonder  how  they 
got  the  news  so  quicklv?" 
■  "Well,  I  think  Laura  Blink 
told  me.  She  said  she  got  it 
from  her  manicure  who  said  that 
Mary  Bunk  told  her.  I  think 
she  said  that  the  manicure  said 
that  Mary  said  she  got  it  from 
Susie  Snoop." 


— While  Patricia  Peekaboo, 
Queen  of  the  Transom- 
Gazers,  dredges  the  news 
that  Hec  is  just  peeping 
around  again 


Now,  Miss  Snoop  was  the  lady  of  the  questions  at  lunch.  I 
saw  her  later.     I  said : 

"Susie,  how  in  the  world  did  you  know  my  wife  and  I  were 
going  to  divorce?" 

"My  dear  man,"  she  said,  patronizingly,  "you  forget — you 
told  me  so  yourself." 

"7  told  you  so?" 

"Well,  you  inlimaled  it.  You  said  you  were  not  divorced 
yd.    And  of  course  anyone  would  know  what  that  meant." 

MEETING  Bugs  Baer  in  the  lobby  of  the  Roosevelt,  he 
suggested  having  a  little  fun  that  evening. 

"What  am  I  going  to  tell  the  wife?"  I  asked  him. 

"Aw,  'phone  up  and  say  you've  got  a  business  appointment 
with  Jesse  Lasky  or  Winnie  Sheehan,"  said  Bugs,  efficiently. 
Bugs,  too,  is  new  to  Hollywood. 

I  'phoned  and  told  my  wife  about  having  to  go  out  to  Culver 
City  and  see  Irving  Thalberg,  and  she  said  that  was  wonderful 
and  would  I  be  back  to  dinner.  No,  I  said,  I  might  not  make 
it  back  quite  by  dinner;  in  fact  it  might  be  nine  o'clock  before 
I  got  in.     I'd  just  get  a  snack  at  the  studio  or  somewhere. 

So  the  next  morning  she  said  to  me: 

"What  sort  of  man  is  this  Mr.  Thalberg?" 

"Why,  he's  a  big,  hefty,  red-headed  feller  with  lots  of  pep," 
I  said,  "and  let  me  tell  you,  he's  one  grand  guy — why,  he 
simply  wouldn't  hear  of  me  going  home  last  night — took  me 
over  the  studio  personally  and  then  brought  me  to  his  place  for 
dinner — lemme  tell  you  about  that  house  of  his — it's — " 

"What  you  did,"  said  my  wife,  "was  to  leave  the  Roosevelt 
with  that  terrible  Bugs  Baer.  You  got  in  a  Cadillac  with  two 
girls  in  it.  One  of  them  was  Lucille  Lush  and  the  other  was 
Bridget  Brilliantine.  You  were  with  Bridget.  After  that  you 
went  over  to  Bert  Wheeler's  with  Tom  McNamara,  and  you 
had  a  lot  of  drinks.  Then  you  and  Tom  and  another  girl  named 
Helen  Hugg  went  to  Billy  Hayne's  place  at  the  beach,  and  Billy 
kicked  you  out  because  [  please  turn  to  page  98  ] 
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Reeling  Around 


////  Leonard   Hall 


STAR— "And  my 
dear  Mr.  Blotz,  you 
may  tell  my  public 
that  since  the 
coming  of  talking 
pictures,  I  haven't 
had  a  single  sore 
throat.  Constant 
exercise  of  the 
tonsils,  don't  you 
know!" 


A7<^/Vfe«WP^'-'^ 


Dear  Santa  Claus — 

Give  the  kiddies  woolly  lambs. 

Give  the  ladies  beans — 
Bring  ail  hungry  people  hams 

And  bring  the  mean  ones  woes. 

Give  all  lonely  souls  a  ring, 

And  let  the  cruel  freeze. 
Me?    Why,  Santa  dear,  just  bring 

Me  Greta  Garbo,  pleasel 


night.     He    stayed  for  several  showings.     Fifty  years  a^o  Mr. 
Dale  was  a  member  of  the  Wisconsin  legislature." 


Good  Mean  Fun 

Guy  Bates  Post,  the  veteran  stage  star,  asked  Warners 
for  $10,000  to  make  a  five  minute  X'itaphone  prologue — antl 
the  man  can't  even  sing  a  "Mammy"  song!  .  .  .  Speaking  of 
mammies,  we  at  last  know  who  Al  Jolson's  is.  It's  Louise 
Dresser,  who  will  play  the  mammy  in  "]\Iamm\'"  opposite  the 
star,  and  no  doubt  have  a  little  shack  in  Alabammy  with 
morning  glories  'round  the  door.  .  .  .  They  asked  for  a  new 
title  for  John  Boles'  big  picture,  "La  Marseillaise,"  at  Univer- 
sal, and  some  daring  soul  suggested  "Marseillaise  in  the  Cold, 
Cold  Ground."  .  .  .  Joan  Marsh,  fifteen,  got  a  Universal 
contract  because  she  resembles  Dolores  Costello,  .■Xnita  Page 
and  Esther  Ralston.  Throw  in  a  dash  of  Wally  Beery  and 
we'll  fire  the  whole  pack  in  Hollywood.  .  .  .  The  last  illusion 
goes.  Santa  Claus  is  only  L^ncle  Joe  in  red  flannel  pants. 
Now  it  comes  out  that  Noah  Beory  sings  tenor.  .  .  .  Lily 
Damita's  New  York  apartment  had  seven  mirrors.  One  fit  of 
fierce  French  temper  and  heigho!  for  forty-nine  years  bad 
luck.  But  think  of  no  less  than  fourteen  Damita  legs  in  one 
apartment!  ...  I  wonder  if  it  makes  any  difterence  to  Gary 
Cooper  that  Lupe  Velez  real  name  is  Guadalupe  \'illabolos'-' 
If  it  doesn't,  it's  love.  .  .  .  Some  French-Canadians  call 
talkies  "views  that  speak."  .\11 1  can  add  is  "when  the  machine 
works." 


Welcome  to  Films,  Neighbor 


An   Associated   Press   dispatch   from   Superior,   Wis. — 
"Peter  Dale,  eighty-four,  of  Cornucopia,  near  here,  was  a  most 
amazed  man  when  he  saw  his  first  'picture  show,'  a  talkie,  last 
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Getting  Personal 

.\  woman  with  a  felt  hat  pulled  down  over  her  eyes  stood  in 
the  long  line  waiting  to  see  "The  Single  Standard"  at  Loew's 
State  Theater,  Los  .\ngeles.  It  was  Greta  Garbo.  .  .  .  Phyllis 
Haver  and  her  husband,  Billy  Seeman,  are  living  in  a  pent- 
house on  a  roof-top  in  Greenwich  \"illage.  New  York.  "Sky 
Hye  Farm,"  they  call  it.  Remember  "Miss  Dupont,"  the 
blonde  mystery  who  played  in  "Foolish  Wives,"  and  other 
pictures?  Well,  her  first  name  is  Patty,  she's  married  to 
Syl  Stokes  of  \'irginia,  and  has  been  visiting  in  Hollywood. 
.  .  .  Dolores  Del  Rio  has  had  a  slave  bracelet  welded  to  the 
wrist  of  Teddy  Joyce,  her  master  of  ceremonies.  .  .  .  Fazenda, 
Louise's  last  name,  is  Portuguese  for  "farmer."  .  .  .  While  Jack 
Gilbert  was  in  Paris  honeymooning,  his  Scotch  terrier  wandered 
away  from  the  Beverly  Hills  home.  .  .  .  The  only  stage  shows 
given  in  .Alaska  the  past  year  were  two  performances  by  the 
Elks  Lodge  in  Juneau.  The  talkies  have  swept  the  big  towns 
of  the  territory.  ...  I  hereby  tender  my  apologies  to  His 
Majesty's  dominion.  New  Zealand.  I  said  it  had  no  talkie 
theater,  but  Jack  Goadman,  of  Taihape,  writes  in  to  say  that 
there  are  several,  and  that  some  night  he  means  to  ankle 
some  300  miles  and  see-hear  his  first  phonoplay.  .  .  .  Minnie 
Palmer  ]\Iar.x,  si.xty-five,  mother  of  the  Four  Marx  Brothers, 
comedians,  who  made  their  first  screen  hit  in  "The  Cocoanuts," 
died  suddenh'  in  New  York.  She  was  largelj'  responsible, 
by  her  wisdom  and  enthusiasm,  for  their  success  in  the  theater. 
.  .  .  Nancy  Carroll  is  just  one  of  twelve  children,  and  I 
wonder  if  there  are  any  more  at  home  like  her.  .  .  .  No 
talkies  yet  in  Buenas  Aires,  say  reports.  Now  I'll  wait  for 
the  letter  telling  me  the  town  is  full  of  them.  .  .  .  Leatrice 
Joy  married  Jack  Gilbert  on  the  thirteenth  of  the  month.  .  .  . 
Man.-  Eaton,  the  blonde  musical  comedy  star,  and  one  of  the 
famous  yellow  haired  Eaton  children,  has  just  bought  her 
mother  a  835,000  home  in  Beverly  Hills.  Her  father  has  been 
a  proofreader  on  a  New  York  newspaper  for  years.  .  .  .  No 
matter  what  she  eats.  Colleen  Moore  always  weighs  108  pounds. 
.  .  .  President  and  Mrs.  Hoover  were  presented  with  gold, 
lifetime  passes  to  all  Stanley  theaters.  .  .  .  Bebe  Daniels  has 
been  made  an  honorary  colonel  in  the  U.  S.  Air  Corps.  Yes, 
you  guessed  it.  In  the  Pursuit  Group.  .  .  .  The  eleven  Techni- 
color cameras  in  Hollywood  are  so  precious  that  they  are 
carried  from  lot  to  lot  in  armored  cars.  They  never  did 
that  for  Pola  Negri! 
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10NDON,  The  Hague,  Rome,  Washington, 
^  Cairo — have  all  acclaimed  the  charm,  the 
chic,  the  dark  distinguished  beauty  of  Mrs. 
Franklin  Mott  Gunther,  wife  of  the  well-known 
American  diplomat. 

Tall  and  of  regal  carriage,  Mrs.  Gunther  has 
the  lovely  coloring  of  a  Velasquez  portrait.  Her 
dusky  hair  is  in  striking  contrast  to  her  wonder- 
ful topaz  eyes  and  the  clear  pale  olive  of  her 
perfect  skin. 

Aristocrat  in  the  true  sense,  Mrs.  Gunther 
comes  of  a  fine  old  Boston  family,  the  Hunne- 
wells.  As  a  young  girl,  she  went  abroad  to  finish 
her  education. 

In  Paris,  as  in  America,  a  beautifully-kept  skin 
is  the  first  essential  to  chic.  Mrs.  Gunther  chose 
the  famous  Two  Creams  to  keep  her  own  skin 
smooth  and  clear! 

"I  have  used  Pond's,"  she 
says, "  ever  since  I  was  a  young 
girl.  For  Pond's  Creams  are  ut- 
terly wholesome,  and  I  believe 
the  skin  should  receive  simple 
care."  Now  Mrs.  Gunther  finds 
Pond's  two  new  products  de- 
lightful. "The  Freshener  tones 
the  skin  so  gently,"  she  adds, 
"and  the  Tissues  are  the  only 
immaculate  means  of  remov- 
ing Cold  Cream."  This  is  the 


Mrs.  Franklin  Mott  Gunther,  '.i-ije  of  the  distinguished  American  diplomat,  is 
a  gracious  hostess,   whose  hospitality  has  delighted  hundreds   of  travelers   abroad. 


complete  Pond's  Method  of  caring  for  the  skin: 

First,  for  thorough  cleansing,  apply  Pond's 
Cold  Cream  over  face  and  neck,  several  times  a 
day, and  always  after  exposure.  Pat  on  generously 
with  upward,  outward  strokes,  letting  the  light, 
pure  oils  sink  deep  into  the  pores  and  bring  the 
dirt  to  the  surface. 

Then  with  Pond's  Cleansing  Tissues,  soft, 
ample,  absorbent, gently  wipe  away  cream  anddirt. 
These  new  Tissues  economize  towels  and  laundry. 

Next,  after  cleansing  dab  Pond's  Skin  Fresh- 
ener briskly  over  face  and  neck.  It  closes  the 
pores,  firms,  invigorates  the  skin,  leaves  it  with- 
out a  trace  of  oiliness. 

Last,  smooth  in  a  delicate  film  of  Pond's  Van- 
ishing Cream  for  protection  and  as  a  powder 
base.  At  bedtime  thoroughly  cleanse  your  skin  with 
Pond's  Cold  Cream,  removing  with  Tissues. 


Po»d*s  four  famous  products  used  by 
heaulijul  and  distinguished  women  every- 
where— Cold  Cream  for  cleansing.  Cleans- 
ing Tissues  to  remove  cold  cream.  Skin 
Freshener  to  banish  oiliness  and  tone,  and 
Vanishing  Cream  for  powder  base,  protec- 
tion, exquisite  finish. 


(\ih)  A  brilliant  sportsicoman,  Mrs.  Gunther 
excels  at  golf.  During  her  residence  at  The 
Hague  she  was  a  familiar  figure  on  the 
links  and  two  years  carried  off  the  .amateur 
championship  honors  of  Holland. 


Send  io0  for  Pond's  4  Delightful  Preparations 
Pond's  Extract  Company,  Dept.  Z 
114  Hudson   Street New  York    City 


Nume- 
Street- 
City — 


-State- 


Copyright,  1929,  Pond's  Extract  Company 
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irving  Chidnoff 


<ILLIAN  GISH,  whose  name  is  a  synonym  for  vague  and  fugitive 
loveliness,  has  been  absent  from  the  screen  all  too  long.     She 
J  returns  to  us  as  the  princess  in  a  talking  version  of  Molnar's 
brilliant  play,  "The  Swan" 
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r/ease  tell  me ...' 

Jean  Carroll's 

Paqe  on  Tiair  beauty 


'What  shall  I  do  for  dry  hair?" 

Dear  Miss  Carroll:  Please  give  me  some 
advice.  My  hair  is  very  dry — and  is 
sticky  after  I  wash  it. — Mrs.  G.  M.,  Can- 
ton, Ohio, 

Over-dry  hair  isn't  healthy  hair, 
and  it  doesn't  look  its  best — it's 
usually  dull  and  brittle.  So  I'ni 
going  to  tell  you  about  a  special 
shampoo  for  dry  hair  that  will  make 
your  hair  softer,  and  won't  leave  that 
sticky  feeling  either. 

You  can  go  to  any  drug  store  and  ask 
for  Packer's  Olire  Oil  Shampoo — a  lovely 
golden  colored  liquid  just  a  tiny  bit  fra- 
grant. This  shampoo  is  made  of  pure 
olive  oil  and  other  vegetable  oils.  It 
doesn't  make  your  scalp  sting,  or  leave 
your  hair  harsh  to  the  touch  because  it  is 
safe  and  gentle,  and  contains  soothing, 
softening  glycerine.  Use  this  olive  oil 
shampoo  about  every  ten  days  or  two 
weeks,  and  you'll  see  how  much  softer 
and  more  manageable  your  hair  is.  Then 
massage  your  scalp  and  brush  your  hair 
every  day  to  make  it  shine. 

(You  noticed  that  sticky  feeling  prob- 
ably because  the  soap  you  used  didn't 
rinse  off  your  hair  completely — Packer's 
Olive  Oil  Shampoo  rinses  very  easily.) 

Oily  hair — and  its  special  care 

Dear  Jean  Carroll;  I  have  naturally  wavy 
hair  and  it's  very  soft  and  pretty  when  it  is 
just  washed,  but  a  few  days  afterwards  it 
becomes  oily  and  falls  in  strings.  1  would 
greatly  appreciate  it  if  you  would  let  me 
know  if  there  is  anything  I  can  do — and 
please  let  me  hear  from  you  as  soon  as 
possible  because  I  have  a  ^reat  deal  of 
faith  in  yourability. — M.Y.,  Caldwell,  N.J. 

Dear  M.  Y.  I  can't  help  being  a 
little  flattered  when  you  express 
your  confidence  right  out  like  that. 
And  I  love  kind  words,  like  every- 
body else.  It  is  true  I  do  try  to  give  the 
soundest  advice  possible.  Everything  I 
say  has  the  approval  of  a  real  dermatolo- 


gist (and  that  means  a  doctor  who  has 
specially  studied  the  skin  and  hair). 

Your  particular  trouble  is  one  I  hear 
about  many  times  every  day.  More 
women  seem  to  be  bothered  by  oily  hair 
than  by  any  other  hair  problem. 

For  this  reason  the  Packer  Company, 
with  whom  I  am  associated  (they  make 
the  famous  Packer's  Tar  Soap)  make  a 
shampoo  especially  good  for  oily  hair — 
Packer's  Pine  Tar  Shampoo.  This  shampoo 
is  safe  and  pure  and  gentle  (don't  ever 
use  a  strong  shampoo  to  "dry  out"  your 
hair),  but  it  is  also  a  little  astringent. 
It  tends  to  tighten  up  the  relaxed  oil 
glands.  Use  this  Pine  Tar  Shampoo  every 
four  or  five  days  at  fitst — it's  easy  to  use 
because  it  lathers  and  rinses  in  the  quick- 
est and  most  delightful  way  possible. 

Don't  wait  for  your  hair  to  get  oily 
and  stringy  and  unbecoming — shampoo 
often  enough  to  keep  your  hair  fluffy. 
And  if  you  use  the  pine  tar  shampoo  regu- 
larly, and  massage  your  scalp  a  little 
every  day,  you'll  probably  soon  be  able  to 
lengthen  the  intervals  between  shampoos. 

Don't  neglect  dandruff! 

Dear  Miss  Carroll:  I'd  like  to  ask  you  a 
few  questions".  I  heard  you  talk  over  the 
radio  about  a  week  ago.  I  really  have  nice 
hair,  but  it  is  beginning  to  fall.  I  have 
quite  a  bit  of  dandruff",  and  my  hair 
doesn't  shine  as  I  would  like  it  to.  What 
can  I  do  for  it? — Mrs.  A.  N.,  Kent, 
New  York. 


I  have  a  personal  feeling  of 
hatred  for  dandruff  germs  — 
they're  such  trouble-making, 
beauty-destroying  little  things.  They 
make  hair  fall,  they  take  away  the  shine 
and  lustre,  cause  the  scalp  to  flake,  and 
they  usually  go  on  getting  worse  and 
worse  unless  something  discourages  them. 
For  years  doctors  have  been  urging 
Packer's  Tar  Soap  as  a  very  effective  way 


of  overcoming  these  invisible  germs  So 
I'm  going  to  suggest  this  for  your  hair: 
Get  a  cake  of  Packer's  Tar  Soap  and  start 
right  away  to  give  yourself  a  shampoo 
every  two  or  three  days  to  begin  with. 
This  sounds  like  a  lot  of  washing,  I 
know,  but  think  of  it  as  medical  treat- 
ment. Massage  the  lather  well  into  the 
scalp — the  good,  rich  piney  lather  has  a 
gentle  antiseptic  effect. 

Even  after  the  first  shampoo,  your 
scalp  will  feel  healthier  and  your  hair 
will  look  healthier.  And  after  a  month's 
time  you  ought  to  notice  a  decided  im- 
provement. jj.^j^   CARROLL 

Radio  talks  by  Miss  Carroll  on  hair 
beautv,  every  Friday  11:45  a.m.  (Eastern 
Standard  Time)  over  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System's  Radio  Beauty  School. 


Send  for  samples 

(lOc  for  one;  25c  for  all  3) 

JEAN  CARROLL,ThePackerMfg.Co., Inc. 
(Dept.  i6-L),  loi  W.  }ist  Street,  New  York. 

Please  send  mc  your  Packer  Manual  on 
the  Care  of  the  Hair,  and  sample  of  the 
Packer  Shampoo  I  have  checked. 

I  enclose .cents  (enclose  loc  for 

I  sample,  2.5c  for  all  3). 

D    Packer's  Olive  Oil  Shampoo  (Dry 
Hair) 

n    Packer's  Pine  Tar  Shampoo  (Oily 
Hair) 

n    Packer's  Tar  Soap  (Dandruff) 


ADDRESS 


t 
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SOPHIE  TUCKER 
seems  to  have  been  hav- 
ing some  home-coming 
weeks.  She  doesn't  have 
to  go  very  far  to  celebrate 
one  of  these  things,  for  Soph 
seems  to  be  equally  at  home 
in  these  U.  S.  and  London, 
in  musical  comedy,  vaude, 
revue,  the  talkies  or  on 
records.  For  without  a 
doubt  her  voice  has  "IT," 
which  is  proved  when  you 
listen  to  it  over  the  old 
musical  box  without  her 
inviting  grin  behind  it.  In 
other  words,  the  voice  mth 
the  smile  of  its  own. 

Her  "Honky  Tonk" 
numbers,  recorded  by  Vic- 
tor, are  the  best  signs  cur- 
rent for  the  continuation 
of  this  column — but  more 
of  that  lower  down  the 
page.  "He's  a  Good  Man 
to  Have  Around"  and  "I'm 
Doing  What  I'm  Doing  for 
Love"  are  the  more 
characteristic  items.  In  the 
same  series  comes,  "I'm 
Feathering  a  Nest  for  a 
Little  Bluebird." 

While  on  the  subject  of 
Sophie,  which,  after  all,  is 
quite  a  large  one,  another 
release  of  hers  might  as  well 
be  noted.  When  she  chants, 
"I  Don't  Want  to  Get  Thin,"  we  entirely 
agree  with  her  and  are  even  willing  to  join 
in  the  chorus.  But  don't  expect  too  much 
for  your  boodle  here.  On  the  back  she  in- 
forms us,  to  a  second  rate  tune,  "That's 
What  I  Call  Sweet  Music."  Sweetish,  may- 
be, but  not  so  hot. 

FROM  down  near  the  bottom  of  the  drawer 
we  have  dug  up  four  Columbia  records 
which  are  going  to  have  a  run  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  There  never  is  a  real  back 
number,  and  Moran  and  Mack  are  due  for 
a  few  extra  dividends  on  an  investment  made 
over  two  years  ago. 

When  these  were  first  unloaded  on  the 
market  the  publicity  department  labeled 
them  "the  funniest  series  ever  recorded." 
With  "Why  Bring  That  Up?"  doing  what  it 
is,  the  "Two  Black  Crows"  discs,  eight  sides 
of  twelve  inches,  are  going  to  be  brought 
up  again  to  paralyze  the  fans.  They  were 
made  by  the  new  electrical  method,  and  as 
most  of  the  stuff  these  two  black  faces  pulled 
in  vaudeville  has  been  crammed  into  their 
first  talkie,  they  are  thoroughly  up  to  date. 
Which  proves  that  you  might  as  well  keep 
those  bonds  in  the  safe — you  never  know  when 
they'll  come  back. 

ALL  the  recording  companies  have  tried 
kicking  in  on  "The  Dance  of  Life."  That 
is,  they  have  recorded  two  of  the  numbers 
and  omitted  the  one  which  is  any  good  at  all. 
"True  Blue  Lou"  needs  Hal  Skelly  and 
the  "Pagliacci"  situation  to  mean  anything 
at  all.  Coming  all  by  itself  down  the  un- 
romantic  funnel  of  a  machine,  it  matches  the 
title  of  its  companion — "The  Flippity  Flop." 
This  other  is  a  good,  whole  hearted  ac- 
companiment for  a  soft  shoe  prance,  but  will 
get  on  your  nerves  if  you  have  not  got  plenty 
of  others  to  play  between  repetitions.  Seeing 
the  picture,  we  got  the  idea  that  the  best 
part  of  it  was  "Ladies  of  the  Dance" — 
musically,  at  least.  No  one,  to  date,  has 
bothered  to  put  it  on  record.     We  should 
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like  to  hear  it  in  cold  blood  and  see  if  we 
were  right.    We  probably  shall. 

THE  more  Helen  Kane  sticks  to  talkie 
material,  the  better  for  business.  This 
time  we  have  "He's  So  Unusual,"  from 
"Sweetie,"  and  it  stands  out  like  a  work  of 
art — which,  of  course,  it  is  in  its  own  sweet  way. 
A  beau  has  to  be  something  out  of  the  ordinary 
to  catch  Helen's  eye,  apparently,  and  this 
sheik  was  that  way.  .^nd  behind  it  all  is  a 
distinctly  pleasant  little  too-tondlcoo-too-loo 
melody  which  deserves  to  be  heard  a  little 
better.  Perhaps  the  pick  of  the  bundle  this 
time. 

Perhaps  the  pick,  because  the  numbers  we 
have  talked  about  so  far  are  not  strictly 
Theme  Songs.  In  fact,  if  there  are  not  some 
signs  of  bullishness  in  this  market  before  long, 
the  bottom  will  fall  out  of  it.  Try  this  trick:- 
Hypnotize  yourself  into  thinking  you  had 
composed  some  of  this  month's  offerings  your- 
self and  then  see  if  you  feel  proud.  There 
must  have  been  some  blushing  composers 
hiding  in  the  shadows  of  projection  rooms 
recently. 

HERE  are  some  of  the  incidental  crop: 
"How    Am    I    To    Know?"    out     of 

"Dynamite."  Put  out  by  all  the  recording 
houses  in  various  forms,  but  though  all  the 
orchestras  do  their  darndest  they  cannot  make 
a  silk  purse  out  of  a  whateveritis.    The  catch 


In  this  monthly  service  de- 
partment Mr.  Fenton  will 
help  you  fill  the  old  family 
record  album  by  scouting 
the  newest  phonoplay   discs 


Maurice  Fenton 


in  the  thing  is  supposed  to 
be,  "Lyrics  by  Dorothy 
Parker."  Not  the  best 
Dottie  ever  wrote  by  a  long 
stretch,  but  still  worthy  of 
more  trouble  from  the 
music  department. 

"After  the  Clouds  Roll 
By"  from  "Half  Marriage." 
The  idea  seems  to  have 
been  that  half  a  marriage 
only  deserves  half  a  tune. 
If  so,  the  management  have 
succeeded.  Saxophones 
doodle-doodlc-doo-doo  in  no 
particular  direction  but  (it's 
a  ten  incher)  actually  do 
get  to  an  end  somehow-. 

"Waiting  at  the  End  of 
the  Road"  from  "Hallelu- 
jah." Stand  by  for  Opus 
Umpteen  of  Irving  Berlin, 
and  then  doubt  your  ears. 
It  was  a  long  road  that  was 
being  waited  on,  and  the 
interval  was  extraordinarily 
like  any  other — at  a  couple 
of  moments  in  it  we  thought 
of  other  tunes  we  had 
heard  somewhere  else. 

"Lovable  and  Sweet" 
from  "Street  Girl."  This  is 
more  like  it.  If  you  must 
have  a  theme  song,  and 
apparently  you  must,  why  not  ha\e  it  molded 
to  match  your  theme?  This  one  does  to  some 
extent,  and  consequently  does  not  disappoint. 
More  than  that,  it  might  actually  set  you 
dancing.  Sydney  Clare  and  Oscar  Levant, 
who  put  this  together,  are  our  best  bets  in  the 
business,  at  present. 

"When  They  Sing  the  Wearin'  o'  the 
Green"  from  "Lucky  in  Love"  and  "Smiling 
Irish  Eyes"  from  "Smiling  Irish  Eyes,"  are 
recommended  as  sure  things.  You  can  twist 
any  series  of  Irish  musical  phrases  into  any 
conceivable  shape  and  display  the  result  as 
a  winner — or  so  we  are  told  by  someone  who 
is  living  on  the  proceeds  of  just  such  a  trick. 
Further,  these  are — if  nobody  is  getting  tired 
of  our  theme — Theme  Songs.  They  mean 
what  they  say  and  pro-vide  the  required 
atmosphere  for  the  screen  story. 

T_TOWEV'ER,  we  are  not  giving  up  all  hope. 
■'--'-Rumors  from  the  studios  have  almost  got 
us  het  up  over  what  we  are  to  hear  during 
the  next  few  weeks.  The  Theme  Song  business 
is  still  at  its  ex-perimental  stage,  with  ever)'- 
one  clinging  to  the  back  of  the  wagon  for  dear 
life,  whether  they  deserve  to  be  there  or  not. 

SIGNING  off  with  a  complaint  recently 
heard  from  a  distinguished  Indian  movie- 
house  owner,  who  visited  these  hospitable 
shores  in  search  of  reels  to  show  his  dusky 
audiences. 

He  w-^as  in  despair  about  the  talkies  and 
felt  he  was  on  his  journey  over  the  liill  to  the 
county  farm.  "My  audiences  are  Gujerati, 
Hindustaru,  Bengali,  Urdu,  Telegu  and  Hindi. 
How  can  they  understand  .\merican  voices 
or  listen  to  American  music  when  they  cannot 
understand  each  other?"  The  "American — 
.\merican"  part  was  touching  from  a  man  who 
is  loyal  to  the  British. 

So  we  asked  about  the  possibilities  of  his 
troubles  being  settled  by  the  English.  "Not 
for  years,  twenty-five,  maybe.  So  far  they 
have  been  unable  to  make  pictures  for  them- 
selves.   What  hopes  for  us?" 
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lLL  of  us  know  women  whose  faces 
make  fibbers  of  their  birthdays.  Some 
women  at  thirty  seem  to  fade,  while 
others  of  fifty  are  never,  never  taken 
for  their  age.  For  their  eyes  are  clear 
and  bright,  and  their  complexions  are 
fine,  fresh  and  blemish-free! 

Are  these  latter  women  possessed  of 
a  special  birthright?  Sometimes,  but  not 
always,  they  are.  For,  either  nature  has 
endowed  them  with  a  system  that 
keeps  itself  clear  and  free  from  acids 
and  poisons,  or  they  have  learned  for 
themselves  the  benefits  of  keeping  in- 
ternally clean! 

To  arms,  then,  against  birthdays!  En- 
list to  your  aid  Sal  Hepatica.  There  is 
no  better  way  of  cleansing  a  system 
of  aging  and  beauty-stealing  poisons 
than  this  famous  saline  method.  By 
purifying  your  bloodstream  and  ban- 
ishing constipation,  Sal  Hepatica  routs 


the  dullness  and  the  blemishes  of  the 
cheek.  It  keeps  you  young  and  exub- 
erantly well! 

In  Europe,  women  of  wealth  and 
position  regularly  visit  the  famous 
springs  and  spas,  where  they  freshen 
their  complexions  and  tone  their  sys- 


5^1  |-|cpatica 


tems  by  drinking  freely  of  die  saline 
waters.  Physicians  everywhere  —  our 
own  and  the  European — strongly  ad- 
vocate, for  the  correction  of  many 
human  ills,  the  famous  saline  method. 

Colds  and  acidosis,  rheumatism,  head- 
aches and  auto -intoxication  give  way. 
Digestions  are  regulated.  Sluggish  livers 
respond.  Complexions  bloom!  For 
salines,  because  they  purify  the  blood- 
stream, are  generous  doers  of  good. 

Get  a  bottle  of  Sal  Hepatica  today. 
Keep  internally  clean  for  one  whole 
week.  See  how  much  bener  you  feel, 
how  your  complexion  improves.  Send 
the  coupon  for  the  free  booklet,  "To 
Clarice  in  quest  of  her  youth,"  which 
tells  in  detail  how  to  follow  the  saline 
path  to  health  and  beauty. 
*         •         • 

Bristol-Myers  Co.,  Dept.  G-129, 71  West  St.,  N.  Y. 
Kindly  send  me  the  Free  Booklet,  "To  Clarice  in  quest 
of  her  youth,"  which  explains  the  many  benefits  of 
Sal  Hepatica. 

Name 
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IN  Hollywood  •  • 

442  of  the  451  Important 
Actresses  use  Lux  Toilet  Soap 


THE  FIRST  REQUIREMENT  for  love- 
liness and  attractiveness,  say  39  leading 
Hollywood  directors,  is  an  exquisite  skin — 
and  in  the  case  of  the  motion  picture  star,  it 
is  absolutely  essential  for  success. 

For  this  reason,  nine  out  of  ten  screen 
stars  depend  on  Lux  Toilet  Soap  to 
guard  the  beauty  of  their  skin. 

And  because  the  screen  stars  are  so  devoted 
to  it,  every  great  film  studio  in  Hollywood 


{Left)  Mary  Brian,  lovely  Paramount 
star,  understands  how  important  ex- 
quisite skin  is.  She  says:  "The  charm 
of  a  perfect  skin  is  an  asset  to  any 
woman,  but  for  a  star  it  is  a  business 
necessity,  too.  That's  why  so  many 
stars  guard  the  smoothness  of  their 
skin  with  Lux  Toilet  Soap — certainly 
it  keeps  'studio-skin'  in  perfect  con- 
dition." 


has  made  this  white,  delicately  fragrant  soap 
the  official  soap  for  dressing  rooms. 

Made  by  the  very  method  beauty-wise 
France  developed  for  her  finest  toilet 
soaps.  Lux  Toilet  Soap  keeps  the  skin 
soft  and  smooth  as  a  gardenia-petal. 

You  will  be  charmed  with  Lux  Toilet  Soap. 
Get  several  cakes — today.  Luxury  such  as 
you  have  found  only  in  French  soaps  at 
SO(S  and  ?1.00  the  cake— now  lOji. 


Photo  by 
O.  Dyar, 
Hollywood 


(Right)  Dorothy  Mackaill, 
First  National's  beautiful 
blonde  star,  in  the  unique 
bathroom  built  for  her  in 
Hollywood.  She  says:  "So 
much  of  a  star's  charm 
depends  on  soft,  smooth 
skin— the  close-up  takes 
the  true  measure  of  her 
beauty.  Lux  Toilet  Soap 
is  lovely  for  the  skin." 


Phoco  by  H.  D.  Caraey,  Hollywood 


Bull,  Hollywood 

Renee  Adoree,  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer's  famous  star— in  the  very  dis- 
tinctive Hollywood  bathroom  which 
forms  such  a  charming  setting  for  her 
appealing  loveliness.  She  says:  "Lus 
Toilet  Soap  gives  my  skin  that  beauti- 
ful smoothness  I  thought  only  the 
finest  French  soaps  could  give.  It  is 
certainly  a  lovely  soap.   I  enjoy  it." 


Erery  advertisement  in  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 
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Photo  by  C.  S.  Bull,  Hollywood 

Eleanor  Boardman,  a  screen  star  whose 
delicate  loveliness  captures  hearts  every- 
where, uses  Lux  Toilet  Soap  both  at 
home  and  in  her  dressing  room  on  loca- 
tion. She  says:  "Lux  Toilet  Soap  is  excel- 
lent for  the  very  smooth  skin  a  screen  star 
must  have  .  .  .  Such  a  very  good  soap!" 


Joan  Crawford,  popular  Metro- 
Gold  wyn- Mayer  star,  says:  "Never 
have  I  found  anything  like  Lux 
Toilet  Soap  for  keeping  my  skin 
fresh  and  smooth." 


I'hoto  by  C.  Ht-witt,  Hollywood 

Janet  Gaynor,  Fox  star,  is  one  of  the 
most  beloved  of  screen  actresses.  She 
always  has  perfect  poise  under  the 
high-powered  incandescent  close-up 
lights— her  skin  is  flawless.  She  says: 
"There's  a  caressing  quality  to  Lux 
Toilet  Soap  that  I  have  never  before 
found  except  in  the  finest  French  soaps 
— my  skin  feels  so  soft  and  smooth." 


Photo  by  O.  Dyar,  Hollywood 


Photo  by  O.  Dyar,  Hollywood 

Clara  Bow,  world-famous 
Paramount  star,  says:  "A 
beautifully  smooth  skin 
means  even  more  to  a  star 
than  to  other  women.  Lux 
Toilet  Soap  is  a  great  help  in 
keeping  the  skin  in  perfect 
condition." 


(.Left)  Esther  Ralston,  Para- 
mount's  attractive  star,  is 
enthusiastic  about  Lux  Toilet 
Soap.  She  says:  "In  their 
close  -  ups,  stars  are  more 
closely  observed  than  women 
in  any  other  profession.  Their 
popularity  largely  depends  on 
the  beauty  of  their  skin.  Lux 
Toilet  Soap  is  excellent  for 
keeping  the  skin  delightfully 
smooth." 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAT  MAGAZraE. 
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KNEES  are  as  scarce  in  Hollywood  as  silent  movies.  Figures  are 
figures  this  year.  Our  old  friend,  the  HoUywood  line,  demanded 
by  producers  to  give  sex  to  their  pictures,  and  scorned  by  all  the 
designers,  has  come  into  its  own.  For  four  years  Clara  Bow  has  been 
tugging  her  dresses  in  at  the  waist  and  pulling  them  tight  around  the 
hips.  For  four  years  designers  have  screamed  with  rage  when  Clara 
passed  by.  But  now  she's  showing  Paris  what  the  well-dressed 
woman  wears. 

We  are  wearing  photographic  clothes,  whether  we  know  it  or 
not,  because  Hollywood  tells  us  what  to  wear.  Alice  White, 
another  horrible  e.xample  in  the  matter  of  dress,  has  always  pushed 
her  little  hats  off  her  forehead.  A  cameraman  hates  a  brim  like 
De  Mille  hates  a  tin  bath  tub.  The  electricians  can't  do  anything 
with  a  face  half  concealed  by  a  drooping  chapeau. 

Well,  look  at  the  smartest  hats  this  year.  They're  right  back  oflf 
the  face,  with  the  noble  brow  as  conspicuous  as  the  candidate  for 
mayor  on  the  day  before  election.  And  if  you  let  a  wisp  of  hair 
show,  nobody  speaks  to  )'ou. 

Paris  calls  the  fitted  figure  line  and  the  brimless  hat  new  and 
original,  and  the  best  houses  include  them  in  all  collections.  Holly- 
wood can  laugh  up  its  fur  cuff.  It's  been  wearing  them  for  years. 
And  the  Paris  designers  who  have  scorned  the  Hollywood  mode  are 
gnashing  their  teeth  and  rounding  in  their  seams. 

On  the  following  pages  are  the  best  that  the  Hollywood  dress- 
makers have  to  offer.  Howard  Greer,  Sophie  Wachner,  David  Cox, 
Jean  Swartz  and  Edward  Stevenson  design  and  execute  their 
gowns  in  Hollywood.  And  they  re  doing  original  models.  Let 
France  take  a  look  at  them  for  a  change. 

The  screen  is  the  broadcasting  medium  for  fashion.  The  new 
lines,  the  new  modes,  the  new  note  is  on  the  screen.  Hollywood  has 
the  last  word.  You  take  your  fashion  orders  from  the  films,  young 
woman — and  like  it! 
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Paris  calls  this  a  new  line.  The 
dress  was  designed  in  Holly- 
wood by  Howard  Greer  and  it 
conforms  to  the  mode  that  has 
prevailed  in  films  for  the  past 
seven  years.  It's  just  another 
indication  that  Hollywood  leads 
in  fashion.  The  Empire  feeling 
is  new,  but  the  curves  are  the 
same.  Margaret  Livingston 
wears  it.  It  is  made  of  black 
chiSon,  trimmed  with  a  single 
rhinestone  ornament 


The  new  Hollywood  hat  trend.  Lilyan 
Tashman  wears  this  one  of  grey 
brushed  wool  with  the  sides  rolling 
like  a  coffee  cake.  It  is  pushed  back 
off  the  forehead  without  a  wisp  of 
hair  showing.  Even  for  sports  she 
uses  a  veil 
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Photoplay's  Style 


Forecast  from   Hollywood 


Edited  by  KATHERINE  ALBERT 


This  is  the  most  sensational  costume  in 
Hollywood  this  season.  When  it  was  dis- 
played at  Howard  Greer's  exclusive  open- 
ing, gentlemen  gasped  and  ladies  fainted. 
Here  Dorothy  Mackaill  wears  what  looks 
like  a  simple  white  chiffon  frock  with  a  gold 
lame  coat  generously  trimmed  in  red  fox 
fur.    But  wait ! 


The  coat  is  removed,  but  the  wide  band 
doesn't  go  along  with  it.  Instead,  the  fur 
remains  on  the  dress.  Whoever  thought  of 
combining  white  chiflfon  and  red  fox?  Oh, 
anything  can  happen  in  Hollywood.  This 
is  the  most  typical  film  dress  of  the  year, 
simple  in  line  as  it  is.  It  is  called  "Nuit  de 
Noel" 
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Ready-to-wear 
dresses  of  Skinner's 
Crepe  Satin  ;ire  on 
d  I  s  p  I  J  V  at  smart 
shops.  Ask  to  see 
them. 


STYLE  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  right 
material.  So  leading  dress  manafac 
turers  are  now  making  their  smarted 
models  of  Skinner's  Crepe  Satin. 

That  marvelous  combination  of  softness 

and   richness   found   in   Skinner's  Crepe 

Satin  permits  draping  effedts  not  possible 

with  ordinary  fabrics.     The  new  shades 

and  Ayles  are  irresi^ible — and  when  you 

buy  a  frock  of  Skinner's 

you  can  depend  upon  its 

wearing  quality 

Identity  these  beauti' 
ful  dresses  by  the  Skinner 
ticket  or  label.  In  buy 
ing  by  the  yard,  always 
look  for  the  name  woven 
in  the  selvage.  If  you 
write  us,  we  will  tell  you 
of  ^ore  near  you. 

WILLIAM  SKINNER  6?  SONS 

New  Votk     Chicago    Boston    Philadelphia    San  Francisco 
Mills:  Holyoke.  Mass.     EitabUshed  1848 


Skiimer^s 

Crepe  Satins 


■LOOK 


FOR 


THE 


NAME 


I   N 


THE 


SELVAGE" 
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The  afternoon  frock 
at  the  left  weighs  a 
ton  or  two,  but  it's 
all  for  dear  old  fash- 
ion's sake.  Sharon 
Lynn  wears  it.  Sophie 
Wachner  of  Fox  de- 
signed it.  Tiny  black 
and  white  beads 
cover  it  completely. 
For  the  smart  tea 


Ermine  again,  and 
black  velvet,  with  a 
gardenia  at  the  throat, 
all  elegant  simpUcity. 
Vera  Reynolds  selects 
this  gown  from  Jean 
Swartz  and  accents  its 
smartness  with  a 
snappy  mesh  bag  and 
a  veiled  hat 


See  what  happens  when  a  nice  gal  like 
Margaret  Livingston  wears  a  gown  like 
this  (below)  irom  Howard  Greer.  The 
Egyptian  influence  is  in  the  multi-colored 
blouse.  The  skirt  is  black  tulle.  And  a 
$10,000  antique  necklace 


Etheli'nd  Terry 
wears  this  green 
soleil  hat  {at  the 
left)  right  off  her 
forehead  with  no 
hair  showing 


Blue  tweed,  white  flat  crepe,  black  fox  and 

fast    color  suede  and  kid  shoes.      Howard 

Greer  calls  this   "Flirt,"   and   Virginia  Valli 

is  ready  for  almost  any  sports  event 
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PROTECTIVE . . .  YES,  but  attractive  first  of  all 


Shuglovs  by  Miller  offer  you  a  choice  of  two  fabrics:  dainty  moire 
rubber  Mshtly  but  warmly  lined,  and  smartly  tailored  clotfi. 
Two  styles :  button-over,  and  concealed  Talon  Hookless  Fast- 
enerwith  distinctive  buckle  and  strap.  Both  are  easily  cleaned 


Light,  flexible  as  a  soh  imported  slove, 

Shuglovs  make  lovely  ankles  appear 

their  very  best  on  rainy  days! 

PROTECTIVE  footwear  that's  really  fldttering?  Why 
not,  said  Miller  designers .  .  .  arid  created  a  bad- 
weather  accessory  as  shapely  as  the  ankle  it  protects. 

The  name  is  Shuglov  (pronounced  Shoe-glove). 
Shuglovs  are  light  and  flexible  as  a  soft,  imported 
glove.  They  are  cut  as  smartly  as  an  evening  slipper. 
Lines  are  slender.  Color  combinations  erz  intriguing. 

Yet,  the  protective  purpose  has  never  been  for- 
gotten. Every  pair  cf  Shuglovs  is  waterproof.  And 
even  the  lightest,  daintiest  pair  gives  adequate 
protection  from  cold,  for  they  are  lined  with  a 
warm,  fine,  elastic  fabric. 

Ask  for  Shuglovs  by  name,  in  the  smartest  shops 
in  your  city.  The  authentic  Miller  creation  bears 
the  name  '  Shuglov  by  Miller"  plainly  stamped  on 
the  sole.  Accept  no  other.  The  Miller  Rubber  Co. 
of  N.  Y.  Akron,  Ohio. 

bilrU   \    L  L  E   R 


TIRES      .     TUBES      ■      ACCESSORIES    AND    REPAIR   MATERIALS     •      DRUG  SUNDRIES      •      BATHING  WEAR 
SHUGLOV    FOOTWEAR      •      RUBBER    BALLS    AND    TOYS      •      MOLDED    RUBBER     GOODS 
18 


"This  Thing  Called  Love."  Thus  Howard  Greer 
sentimentalizes  over  this  flowered  taffeta  danc- 
ing frock  of  pale  pink  (right).  Julanne  Johnston 
wears  it  and  you'll  recognize  your  Utile  pal,  the 
Hollywood  line,  which  has  become  Paris'  last 
word.     Two  tiny  ruffles  give  this  gown  a  tone 


That  wild  Russian  influence  cropping  up 
again  in  Hollywood.  Joan  Crawford  is 
responsible,  for  she  has  selected  these 
vivid  purple  pajamas  (left)  hand-worked  in 
cross-stitch  pattern  in  red,  blue  and  yellow. 
Satin,  by  the  way,  is  Joan's  favorite  fabric 


Not  Uttle  Bessie  Love,  so  very  sophisticated 
and  chic!  Yessir,  here  she  is,  in  one  of 
those  frightfully  plain,  vampish  hats.  Had 
you  thought  of  cutting  off  the  brim  of  last 
year's  chapeau?  Try  it  and  see  what  happens 


No,  no,  June  Collyer  (right)  is  not  playing  in  a 
costume  picture.  This  is  the  Greer  creation 
she  wears  when  she  sips  tea  with  Buddy 
Rogers.  Not  a  solitary  panel  reUeves  the 
severe  ankle  length  of  this  gown,  which  is 
form  fitting  and  generously  flared 
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Costume  Bag  No.  W.152.  Entire  bag  and  snake-chain 
handle  wroufiht  with  polished  24-karat  gold  finish,  the 
gleaming  .■Vnnor  Mesh  overlaid  with  a  delicate  Spanish 
lace  design  in  black  enamel.  Silk-lined  with  pocket 
and  mirror.  Frame  5  inches  wide.  One  of  mflny 
smart  models  sold  at  $4,  to  ST3. 


TOP    €•    THE     LIST 
r€C     HEC     CliPISTAiAS 

Any  time  that  "what-to-give-her"  problem  gets  close  to  being  a 
last-minute  panic . . .  steady,  m'boy,  there's  always  one  sure  way  to 
glory!  Give  her  another  Whiting  &  Davis  Costume  Bag  and  pre- 
pare to  bask  in  the  radiance  of  a  woman  who  is  thoroughly  delighted. 

"No  interesting  woman  ever  has  too  many  Costume  Bags,"  said 
Paul  Poii-et  when  he  was  asked  to  name  the  sort  of  gift  most  sure 
to  please.  They're  ever-welcome  because  of  their  colorful  beauty 
and  the  social  rating  they've  gained  through  long  intimacy  with 
charming  women . . .  because  of  that  precious  quality  of  jeweler- 
craftsmanship  which  has  always  made  each  Whiting  &  Davis  Cos- 
tume Bag  a  flattering  and  enviable  possession.  They're  top  o'  the 
list  for  Christmas  givers — so  shop  early. 

WHITING    &    DAVIS    COMPANY 

World's  Largest  Manufaclurers  of  Costume  Bags  —  Makers  of  Costume  Jewelry  for  Kveryone 
Plainville  (Norfolk  County),  Mass.    In  Canada:  Sherbrooke.  Quebec. 


COSTUME 


For  Gifts  That  Last  Consult 
Tour  Jeweler 

Jjook  (or  litis  Irutte-mnrk  in 
miniature  stamped  on  the 
frame  of  n^ery  genuine 
Whilinq  (f  Davis  Costume 
Bag.  it  is  the  hall-mark 
of  excellence  and  stands  for 
more  Ihan  50  years  of  cre- 
ative craftsmanship. 

Hand  in  Hand  with  Fashion! 

See  them  at  Costume  Jew- 
elry Departments — -made  in 
four  tvpt'B  of  gold,  silver  and 
enameled  mes^h. 

JVrite  to  US  for  a  free  folder 
showing  in  colors  the  latest 
patterns  inspired  by  the  per- 
sonal dcfligns  of  Faul  Poiret. 
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When  Howard  Greer  de- 
signed the  above  dress  he 
threw  down  his  shears  and 
called  it  a  day.  This  favorite 
is  known  as  "Jerry,"  and  is 
made  of  red  chiffon  tweed, 
so  soft  you  can  draw  it 
through  a  wedding  ring  if 
there's  one  lying  about. 
Worn  by  Julanne  Johnston 


Joan  Crawford  did  the  dinner 
dress  at  the  right  with  her 
own  little  thread  and  thimble. 
Maybe  those  ladylike  lines 
show  the  Fairbanks  influ- 
ence. It's  long  and  dignified, 
with  three  circular  tiers  and 
a  cape.  You  can't  go  wrong 
on  black  satin  this  year 


What-ho,  our  old  friend  the  rabbit 
is  now  called  lapin.  That's  the  fur 
chosen  for  the  cape  that  is  the  accent 
of  this  beige  wool  street  dress  with 
wool  lace.  Gwen  Lee  wears  it  like  a 
lady.    Jean  Swartz  model 
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Velvetta  Suede  Calf 
Luill  n  at  /:rox)/z 


Ttfie  CentrixIPark  Casino  where  ParJc  Avenue 
Sathers  for  tea  or  dinner^  where  the  season's 
smartest  costumes  are  worn,  you'll  see  many 
styles  in  Velvetta  Suede  shoes.  Dressy  alUsueJe  mod- 
els,  or  calf  and  suede  comSinations  in  one=slrap,  with- 
leather  heels  for  the  tailored  costume.  And  colors — the 
new  Frado  brown,  Ebony  blade,  striking  Marine  blue 
are  predominant,  with  a  generous  display  of 
Autumn  sreen,  Royal  purple,  and  Chianti  red  in  un= 
usual  styles.  Bags  too  are  fashioned  of  Velvetta  with 
the  motif  or  applique  of  the  shoe. 

HUNT=RANKIN    LEATHER    COMPAN/ 

106  BEACH  STREET  BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS 

Velvetta 

Suede  Qlf 
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Who  said  women 
aren't  getting  more 
feminine?  That 
perky  little  bow 
adds  just  the  proper 
note  to  Vera  Rey- 
nolds' red  felt  hat, 
at  the  left.  HoUy- 
wood  considers  it 
smart  to  wear  a 
brilliant  hat  with  a 
dark  suit 


There's  a  new  name  for  this  fur, 
but  it's  still  good  old  chipmimk. 
A  dash  of  the  pelt  is  used  on  the 
dark  yellow  tweed  frock  in  a  bow 
and  pockets.  Margaret  Living- 
ston selected  it  from  Howard 
Greer's  Maison 


Here's  our  old  friend  the  bouffant  (above),  considerably 
tamed  by  the  sophisticated  mode.  If  you're  Janet  Gaynor's 
type  you  can  wear  this  dancing  dress  of  painted  pale  pink  voile, 
designed  by  Sophie  Wachner.  At  the  right,  Corinne  Griffith 
wears  a  salmon  colored  velvet  and  chiflfon  negligee  from 
Greer,  with  the  waistline  raised  by  a  wide  girdle.  Remem- 
ber when  Lucille  did  it? 
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''INNOCENT    OF    PAR.IS'^ 

%€ing  the  true  storij  of  Jackie  Starr^ 
designer  of  YO  UNG  AIVIER.ICAN  hats 


Jackie  Starr  has  never  been  to  Paris.  But  Paris 
—the  fashion  of  Paris — has  come  to  herl 

It  is  more  than  two  years  now  since  Jackie 
left  art  school,  where  her  studies  in  sculp' 
ture  gave  her  such  an  excellent  knowl- 
edge of  form  and  symmetry.  During 
those  two  years,  she  has  held  many 
Paris  hats  in  her  hands.  She  has 
admired  their  lovely  lines,  an- 
alyzed their  exquisite  work- 
manship. And  sometimes 
she  has  tried  them  on  her      /_ 
head  —  only  to  pull  them       /   . 
off  again!  / 

As  specimens  of      J^ 
the  creative  milli-      / 
ner's  highest  art, 
they  were  perfect —       \ 
but  as  hats  for  Jackie 
Starr  they  were  disap- 
pointing. At  first  she 
didn't  know  why. 

One  day  she  read  of  a  talk 
which  the  Paris  fashion  editor 
of  an  international  magazine  had 
given  before  a  group  of  America's 
stylists,  manufacturers,  and  business 
executives. "  In  Europe,"  this  editorhad 


Jackie  Starr,  She's  blonde,  as  you  can  see,  tvith  blue 
green  eyes— and  she's  just  20  years  old.  Her  address  is  18 
S.  Michigan  Ave.,Chicago.  Write  to  her.  Ask  any  questions 
youlike.Sliewantstoknowwhatyouthinkof her  hats— and 
she'll  be  delighted  to  helpyou  with  your  clothes-problems. 


said,  "the  young  woman  doesn't  count  in  the 
mode.  The  women  who  influence  fashion  are  the 
older  women.  Not  one  is  under  thirty.  Many 
are  over  forty — some  are  in  their  fifties,  and 
even  older." 

Then  Jackie  realizedwhy  these  charm- 
ing French  hats  did  not  suit  her. 
They  were  made  for  older  women. 
Paris  didn't  dare  design  a  hat 
that  would  be  young  enough 


be  yo 
of  J 


for  a  girl  of  Jackie  s  age'. 
You  know  the  rest.  Jackie 
began  designing  her  our 
hats — simple,  bold  lit- 
tle things  that  only  a 
young  American 
like  Jackie  could 
wear.  The  Chief 
Designer  of  the  great 
millinery  house  of 
Gage  sawthem — admired 
them— marvelled  that  such 
chic  could  be  achieved  so 
simply  and  so  inexpensively. 
Soon  —  for  such  news  spreads 
quickly  —  Jackie's  designs  were 
being  eagerly  sought  by  the  smart 
younger  set.  They  became  Hollywood's 
newest  enthusiasm!  Today,  Gage  is  re- 
producing Jackie's  designs  for  you.  You'll 
find  them  in  the  shops  and  department  stores, 
these  Young  American  hats  that  are  innocent 
of  Paris,  that  dare  to  be  young  and  gay.  They're 
waiting  for  you  in  clever,  red-white-and-blue 
boxes  and  they're  priced  as  low  as  five  dollars! 


fourYOUN 


MERICAN 

DESIGNED   FOR   YOU 
BY  JACKIE   STARR 
MADE   FOR   YOU 

BY  GAGE 

EACH    IS    $5  (BOX   INCLUDED) 


HATS 


s^. 
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Look  what  PHOTOPLAY  Magazine  found 
in  Lilyan  Tashman's  shoe  closet. 
They  are  old  Greek  sandals  in  green 
and  gold.  The  only  modem  note  is 
that  four  inch  heel.    For  evening 


This  is  as  modem  as  next 
year's  best  seller.  Covered 
up  knees,  raised  waist-line, 
concealed  pleats  make  this 
sports  frock  the  last  rave. 
Wom  by  June  Collyer.  De- 
signed by  Howard  Greer 


It  wouldn't  baffle 
Freud  a  bit  if  this 
gown  (right) 
haunted  your 
dreams.  Any  good 
psycho-analyst 
would  tell  you  your 
suppressed  desire 
was  to  look  like 
Dorothy  Mackaill. 
The  ensemble?  Oh, 
yeah,  it's  of  blue 
velvet  with  a  double 
fox  collar  in  white 
and  silver.  Howard 
Greer  created  it 


Let  it  rain.  Just  button  up 
your  overcoat  (it's  called 
"Wimbledon"  by  Greer)  and 
be  as  smart  as  Dorothy 
Mackaill  in  tweed  hat  to 
match  and  Shuglovs  in  the 
same  soft  brown  shade 
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Ethelind  Terry  is  a  stage  star 
who  came  to  Hollywood  to  wear 
rose  velvet  and  lace  pajamas, 
like  the  above,  designed  by 
David  Cox.  Below,  Olive  Bor- 
den goes  futuristic  in  black  and 
white  satin  by  Edward  Stevenson 


That's  not  a  new  poodle 
on  Anita  Page's  cuff.  It's 
just  a  little  fox  head  that 
didn't  have  any  other  place 
to  go,  so  Jean  Swartz, 
creator  of  this  evening  en- 
semble in  sheer  white  chif- 
fon, velvet  and  fur,  stuck 
it  on  the  cuff.  And  to  think 
Anita's  dad  feels  he  must 
chaperon  her! 


There's  14-karat  gold  spun 
in  tha  t  thar  coat.  Actually ! 
Lilyan  Tashman  couldn't 
take  a  chance  on  having 
it  tarnish  on  Eddie  Lowe's 
dress  suit.  The  marvelous 
wrap  was  designed  by  Wil- 
lard  George  and  the  fox  col- 
lar was  dyed  to  match  the 
color  of  Lil's  hair  exactly. 
Neat  trick? 


SG 


An  Ostrich  swirl  adds  a  piquant 

feminine  note  to  tkn  bncaded satin 

Mule. 


*uii\  im'»A,iAv«4i 


xattisue^ 
uxurleL^ 


assuring    snug   ^varmth 

^  ^  ^and    silken    repose    ^'^~^^^- 


A  charming  winter  version  of  the  Pajama  Boot  in 


brocaded  stlk  and  white  jar 


OFTLY  furred  pajama  boots  for  cozy  fireside  evenings  .  .  .  glistening  lei- 
sure-hour d'orsays  accented  by  curling,  coquettish  wisps  of  ostrich  . . ,  slim, 
all-black  slippers  to  wear  with  smart  sophistication  when  playing  dinner 
hostess  . . .  lovely  brief,  crepe  de  chine  mules  . . ,  downy  quilted  opera 
boots  in  which  to  span  the  snowy  stretch  from  cab  to  entrance-way  .  .  . 
Of  such  is  the  delightful  DANIEL  GREEN  colleaion — varied,  com- 
prehensive. Just  the  styles  to  send  a  Very  Young  Person  into  ripples  of 
sheer  delight .  . .  Just  the  type  of  fascinating  gift  to  win  the  warm  ap- 
proval of  critical  mature  women.  Daniel  Green  Slippers,  Dolgeville,  N.Y, 

Yoii  will  recognize  DANIEL  GREEN  Slippers  in  the 
smartest  shops  and  stores  by  their  distinctive  sole-mark 
which  guarantees  perfect  fit  as  well  as  style-rightness. 


The  clever  graceful  lines  of  this 
Bridge  slipper  will  flatter  even  the 
most  dainty  feet.  A  soft  velvet  biw 
tends  a  charming  touch  to  this 
crepe  de  chine  and  satin  model. 


Guaranteed 


%2.'iO  to  $6.')0  and  upwards Sold  in  every  country  in  the  world 


Idnt 
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ouianT  uofyi  love  one  or  inese 
adorable  sets  for  Christmas? 

. . .  ijoub  juendi  wlU  he  aeUaktecl  witk  tkem,  too 


Smart,  colorful  compacts 

=  .  .  exquisite  perfume 

.  .  .  beautiful  holiday  boxes 

J  L  ERE'SyourChristmasglftproblem 
solved  riglit  now.  Give  Tre-Jur  sets. 

Just  look  at  them.  Aren't  they  beau- 
ties? There  are  others,  too,  equally 
lovely,  that  we  hadn't  room  to  show. 
Single  and  douI)le  compacts  in  all  the 
lewest  shades  (with  lipsticks  to  match, 
if  you  wisli).  Adorable  little  bottles  of 
fragrant  Charvai  odeur.  Boxes  in  strik- 
ing new  modernistic  designs.  What 
woman  would  not  thrill  to  open  one 
on  Christmas  morning?  And  how  she 
will  appreciate  the  quality  of  these 
exquisite  toiletries  created  by  the 
famous  House  of  Tre-Jur. 

Your  favorite  drug  or  department 
store  is  showing  these  delightful  sets 
now.  Be  sure  to  see  them.  You'll  be 
charmed  with  their  beauty — and  as- 
tonished at  the  very  moderate  prices. 


Remarkable  valuel 
Double  oblono;  compact 
in  red,  blue,  preen  or 
black  with  harmonizing 
modernistic  box. 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you ,  order 
direct,  enclosiris;  price.  State  color  of 
compact  and  shade  of  powder,  rouge  and 
Upslicic  desired.  Powder  shades:  white, 
flesh  orrachel.  Rou^ennd  lipstick:  medi- 
um or  raspberry.  Address  House  of  Tre- 
lor.Inc, 19  West  18th  St.,  New  York  City. 


TR.E 
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This  is  almost  more  than  flesh  and  blood  pressure  can  bear! 
Lilyan  Tashman  and  Kay  Francis,  two  of  our  leading  menaces, 
appear  in  "The  Children"!  But  this  is  only  a  friendly  game  of 
Blonde  versus  Brunette  on  the  sands 


"Perhaps  somebody  will  be  asking  the  same 
of  you  a  year  from  now  if  you  continue  this 
indifference." 

"Well,  I  wish  I  were  where  he  is,"  remarked 
the  tired  young  boy. 

"What!  So  soon?" 

"Well,  what  does  it  all  amount  to  when  I 
can  never  have  a  minute  to  myself  without 
somebody  like  you  pestering  me  for  interviews 
and  wanting  to  see  me  every  time  I  turn 
around?" 

Now  let's  have  a  heart  and  leave  the  boy 
alone  for  awhile  and  let  him  enjoy  himself! 

WELL,  if  everybody  else  in  Hollywood  is 
mad  at  Rudy  Vallee,  Mary  Brian  still 
likes  him. 

Rudy  had  lunch  with  Mary  two  days  in  suc- 
cession, which  constitutes  something  pretty 
serious  in  this  town. 

Mary  returned  Rudy's  call  by  visiting  his 
set  at  the  Radio  Pictures  studios. 

THE  Lost  Tribes  of  Filmland  still  iind  grief 
and  woe  in  the  African  jungles. 

The  M-G-M  "Trader  Horn"  company  has 
been  held  up  by  everything  from  mosquito 
bites  to  tree-climbing  alligators.  Now  pretty 
Edwina  Booth,  the  leading  lady,  has  been 
taken  iU  again,  this  time  with  malaria.  Shoot- 
ing was  held  up  for  two  weeks. 

After  all  the  misery  Director  Van  Dyke's 
troupe  has  endured,  "Trader  Horn"  had  better 
be  a  dad-burned  good  picture. 

BITE  hard  on  your  bridgework  and 
try  hard  to  bear  this. 
Hollywood  says  that  First  Nation- 
al  is    plotting    a   new    Alice    White 
picture  to  be  titled — steady,  now! — • 
"The  Darling  of  the  Gobs." 

ALL  was  not  quiet  on  the  Paris  front  during 
the  visit  of  Gloria  Swanson,  say  reports 
from  the  French  capital. 
While    Gloria   and   her   Marquis   "Hank" 


de  la  Falaise  uere  outwardly 
calm,  there  was  considerable 
tiffing  going  on  under  cover, 
with  family  friends  called  in 
to  pour  some  oil  on  the  troubled 
waters. 

Tough  if,  just  as  Gloria  was 
making  the  smash  hit  of  her 
life  in  "The  Trespasser," 
she  and  "Hank"  should 
battle  to  a  finish.  But, 
as  Shakespeare  remarked 
in  his  cups,  life  is  just 
like  that. 

SHED  a  tear  for  poor 
old  Cal.  Whenever 
business  was  dull  Patsy 
Ruth  Miller's  engage- 
ment to  some  new  swain 
could  be  rumored.  And 
now  she's  married.  To 
Tay  Garnett,  director 
and  writer. 

The  wedding  had  all 
the  grandeur  of  such 
things  in  Hollywood, 
with  Pat  in  an  oyster 
white  satin  gown  and  a 
train  as  long  as  the  first 
reel  of  her  new  picture. 
Mrs.  Daryl  Zanuck 
(Virginia  Fox),  Lois 
Wilson  and  Lila  Lee 
were  bridesmaids,  with 
Helen  Ferguson  matron 
of  honor. 

Ever>'thing  went  off 
as  it  should,  the  only 
near  casualty  occurring 
when  a  fly  lit  on  Lila 
Lee's  eyebrow  as  she 
made  her  dignifiedmarch 
down  the  aisle. 

The  honeymoon? 
Well,  they  were  married 


on  Sunday,  left  for  Santa  Barbara  that  night 
and  both  reported  for  work  bright  and  early 
Tuesday  morning.  Big-hearted  executi\'es 
gave  them  one  day  off. 

THE     Brown     Derby,     one     of 
Hollywood's      better      known 
beaneries,    advertises    like    this: 
"Our  ham  sandwiches  are  made 
from  pleased  pigs  that  have  made 
perfect  hogs  of  themselves." 
Just  the  old  Bill  Mizner  touch. 

■\yf  .VYBE  Will  Hays.should  look  into  this, 
•^  ' -'■or  something. 

Ferenc  Molnar's  play,  "Olympia,"  John 
Gilbert's  forthcoming  starring  picture,  has 
been  given  a  new  box-office  tide. 
Here  it  is: 

JOHN  GILBERT 

in 

HIS  GLORIOUS  NIGHT 

with 

Catherine  Dale  Owen 

"D  ESSIE  LOVE  is  back  at  work  after  a  brief 
■'-'vacation  at  Lake  Arrowhead. 

"How's  the  swimming  up  there?"  they 
asked  her  when  she  retiuned  to  begin  "Take 
It  Big." 

"Dunno,"  replied  Bessie. 

"Well,  how  was  the  boating?" 

"Dunno." 

"What  on  earth  were  you  doing  up  there?" 

"Sleeping.  It  was  grand,"  said  Bessie. 

TEANETTE  MacDONALD,  who 
•'  became  famous  in  the  re\ues  as  the 
girl  with  the  red-gold  hair  and  sea- 
green  eyes,  and  is  now  lifting  her 
voice  in  Paramount  pictures,  has 
two  engagements. 

Theone  with  Paramount 
nets  her  $2,500  weekly. 
The  other  is  to  Bob 
Ritchie,  New  York  stock 
broker.  No  date  as  yet  has 
been  set  for  the  wedding. 

nrHEDA  BARA,  the 
•^  voluptuous  death  and 
destrucrion  of  the  old  F'ox 
vampire  drammers,  is 
coming  out  of  a  long 
retirement  from  the  screen 
to  appear  in  a  playlet  in 
vaudeville. 

The  name  of  the  act  is 
"The  Serpent,"  and  it  is 
of  the  Grand  Guignol 
thrUler  t\pe.  It  sounds 
like  something  right  up 
Theda's  street. 

PAME  is  a  Will  o'  the 
-'-  Wisp  in  Hollywood. 

Pola  Negri  arrived  in 
Hollywood  for  a  short 
stay.  The  latest  crop  of 
Iowa    tourists    attracted 

[  PLEASE TURNTOPAGE90  ] 


Something  tricky  in  furs. 
Barbara  Kent,  borrowed 
from  Universal  to  be 
Harold  Lloyd's  leading 
woman  in  "Welcome  Dan- 
ger," wearing  one  white 
and  one  black  fox  fur. 
This  is  what  press  agents 
call  a  "fashion  foible" 
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Try  your  guesser  on  these.  Who's 
the  fly  gent  in  the  swimming  suit 
doing  the  pose  with  Bern  ice  Cla  ire  ? 
Wrong  thrice!  It's  Lucien  Little- 
field,  the  staid  character  man! 


no  more  attention.  Other  arrivals  of  Pola 
in  Hollywood,  during  the  heyday  of  her 
fame,  were  attended  by  pomp  and  circum- 
stance. 

The  star  who  once  made  the  headlines  of 
every  newspaper  in  the  country  was  now  rel- 
egated to  a  short  item  sandwiched  between 
advertisements. 

The  Polish  star  wishes  to  dispose  of  some 
Los  Angeles  real  estate,  then  she  will  return 
to  London  where  she  is  under  contract  to 
make  pictures. 

Her  divorce  case  is  scheduled  to  be  heard  in 
Paris  early  this  winter. 

It  was  not  a  particularly  pleasant  return 
to  the  scene  of  her  greatest  triumphs. 

CALLY  O'NEIL  is  practically  ready 
'-'for  the  poorhouse — all  washed  up  and 
ready  to  climb  the  hill.  (As  if  the  poor- 
house  weren't  tough  enough  without  putting 
a  hill  in  front  of  it!) 

In  the  past  few  weeks  our   gal  Sal  only 
worked  in  five  dif- 
ferent talkies  in  five 
different  studios. 

Then  finding 
time  heavy  on  her 
hands  she  began 
writing  her  life 
story  between 
engagements  at 
the  studios. 

Oh,  gee,  what 
kind  of  a  break 
does  a  young  well- 
meaning  Holly- 
wood girl  get,  after 
all! 


JOHN  BARRYMORE  declares  that  the 
J  arrival  of  the  stork  may  or  may  not  terminate 
Dolores  CosteUo's  starring  career. 

"It  all  depends  on  how  she  feels  about  it 
at  the  time,"  he  said. 

Another  rumor  had  it  that  Norma  Shearer 
would  present  Irving  Thalberg  with  an  heir. 

Norma  denies  the  rumor,  with  some  annoy- 
ance. 

'T^HE  punch  of  a  theme  song  is 
-1-  measured    by    the    number    of 
parodies  it  inspires. 

Now  some  Hollywoodenhead  has 
altered  "Singin'  in  the  Rain"  to 
"Rainin'  in  the  Sink,"  and  Los 
Angeles  County  has  offered  a 
bounty  for  his  pelt. 

A  N  interesting  bit  of  information  has  come 
-'••to  old  Cal's  ears. 

Maybe  you  have  always  wondered  why 
directors  have  such  a  weakness  for  playing 
bits  in  their  own  pictures.  No  doubt  you  have 
set  it  down  as  another  example  of  the  boundless 
ego  of  man. 

If  you  saw  the  "Dance  of  Life,"  you  may 
have  noticed  that  Director  Edward  Sutherland 
wrote  himself  into  the  script — and  Co-Director 
John  Cromwell  likewise.  Eddie  played  the 
drunk  and  John  played  the  bartender  in  the 
speakeasy  scene.  In  "Marianne,"  Director 
Bob  Leonard  did  a  doughboy  bit.  And  we 
could  go  on  indefinitely  listing  similar  ex- 
amples. 

Now,  here's  the  punch.  Contrary  to  what 
}'0u  probably  thought,  the  megaphone  boys  are 
not  imbued  with  a  suppressed  desire  to  cavort 
before  the  camera.  No  indeedy — they  have  a 
much  more  practical  reason  than  that  for  don- 
ning the  grease  paint.  You  see,  playing  a 
bit  now  and  then  enables  them  to  place 
themselves  on  Uncle  Sam's  income  tax 
archi\'es  as  actors.  And  actors  are  allowed 
tidy  exemptions  for  make-up,  wardrobe, 
transportation  and  other  traditional  Thes- 
pian expenses !  Wonder  it  the  chap  who 
tliought  up  this  scheme  needs  a  partner? 

[  PLEASE  TURN  ^O  PAGE  92  ] 
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Here's  a  real 
sticker.  Now 
guess  the  identity 
of  the  overheated 
sophomore  lead- 
ing the  football 
yells.  Not  Eddie 
Nugent!  No — it's 
our  villainous 
friend  William 
Powell,  just 
pranking 


.\nd  if  you  think  this  is  Chester 
Conklin,  you  take  another  soda 
mint.  The  spectacled  fellow  be- 
hind the  gooseberry  bushes  is 
Clive  Brook,  in  his  new  "Sher- 
lock Holmes"  picture 
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A  New 

MAKE-UP 
SECRET 

Known  to  the  Screen  Stars 
May  Now  be  Yours 

How  Leading  Stars  Avoid  Off- Color  and 
Spotty  Make -Up  With  Cosmetics  in  Color 
Harmony . . .  the  Amazing  Beauty  Discovery  of 
Max  Factor,  Hollywood's  AIal{c-  Up  King. 

To  please  your  fancy  and  the  fancy  of 
millions  who  marvel  at  the  beauty  of 
the  stars  of  the  screen.  Max  Factor,  Film- 
land's genius  of  make-up,  has  developed 
make-up  into  beauty  magic. 

In  the  rare  beauty  ofstars  like  Nancy  Carroll, 
featured  in  wonderful  productions  like  Para- 
mount's  "The  Dance  of  Life",  you,  your- 
self, have  seen  how  make-up  may  become 
a  part  of  natural  beauty  to  accentuate  the 
fascination  of  personality.  And  now  you 
may  learn  this  beauty  secret  of  the  stars. 

Proved  Under  Blazing  Lights 

Make-Up,  to  blend  with  beauty  naturally 
must  be  in  color  harmony.  Cosmetics .  .  . 
powder,  rouge,  lipstick  and  other  essentials 
must  be  in  colorings  to  harmonize  with  the 
individual  complexion.  Otherwise,  grotesque 
effects  result  and  make-up  appears  off-color, 
loud  or  spotty.  Max*Factor  discovered  this, 
produced  cosmetics  in  color  harmony,  and 
proved  their  beauty  and  lifelike  realness  under 
the  blazing  motion  picture  lights  .  .  .  beauty's 
severest  test. 

Make-  Up  for  Every  Woman  —  Every  Day 

Based  on  this  same  principle,  proved  so  successful  in  pictures. 
Max  Factor  perfected  Society  Make-Up  for  every  day  and  eve- 
ning use.  Universally,  the  stars  of  Hollywood  adopted  it  .  .  . 
Nancy  Carroll,  Marv  Brian,  Esther  Ralston,  and  a  host  of  others 
whose  beauty  has  enraptured  you,  enthuse  about  the  wonderful 
lifelike  colorings,  in  the  powder,  rouge,  lipstick  and  other  es- 
sentials, of  Max  Factor's  Society  Make-Up.  And  each  star  has 
her  own  color  harmony,  suggested  by  Max  Factor,  to  blend 
with  her  complexion  colorings  and  personality.  Now  you, 
like  the  screen  stars,  may  share  this  beauty  discovery  of  the  age. 
Max  Factor  will  anah'ze  your  complexion  and  send  you  your 
make-up  color  harmony  chart  .  .  .  free. 

And  in  Max  Factor's  book,  "The  New  Art  of  Society  Make- 
Up"  you'll  find  invaluable  beauty  advice  and  make-up  hints 
that  will  reveal  to  you  the  magic  of  make-up  as  it  is  used  in 
Hollywood.  A  priceless  beauty  gift,  free  ...  so  mail  coupon  to 
Hollywood  and  learn  the  precious  make-up  secret  of  the  stars. 

Ttfax  /^actor's  Society  M^V^-  C/p 

''Cosmetics  of  the  Stars"     HOLLYWOOD 


NANCY  CARROLL 

In 

''The  Dance  of  Lfe'* 

Paramount  Production 
Alake-Up  hy  Max  Factor 

In  Paramount^s  big  production  "The 
Dance  of  Life",  the  all-talking,  all-singing 
super-feature,  even  the  enchanting  lovclinesa 
of  Nancy  Carroll  ia  enhanced  with  Make- 
up by  Max  Factor. 

Nancy  Carroll  says:  ** Individuality  in 
coloring...that  is  the  artistry  I  am  enthusiastic 
about  in  your  wonderful  Society  Make-Up' ' . 

Viae    Paramount   Stars    Ihe  Max  Factor^t 
Society  I^Iake-Up 


ESTHER  RALSTON,  Paramount  star,  in  appro-ving 
the  amazing  beauty  effect  of  eye  shadoiv  originated  by 
Max  Factor,  Ho/Iy-wood^s  Make-  Up  Genius,  remarks: 

"Jllake-  Up  ivhen  in  correct  color  harmony,  as  in  Max 
Factor'' s  Society  Make-Up,  becomes  a  natural  part 
of  beauty  - .  .  unnoticed,  unseen." 


Esther  Ralston 
Mary  Brian 
Jean  Arthur 
Leone  Lane 
Evelyn  Brent 


Baclanova 

Fay  Wray 

Nancy  Carroll 
Virginia  Bruce 
Doris  Hill 


One  of  the  striking 
scenes  from  Para~ 
mount*s  big  production 
"The  Dance  of  Lfe" 


;  MAIL  FOR  YOUR  COMPLEXION  ANALYSIS 

I  Mr.  Max  Factor — Max  Factor  Studios,  Hollywood,  Calif.  1-12-17 

J  Dear  Sin  Send  mc  a  complimentary  copy  of  your  40-pagc  book,  "Thf  New  Art 
I  of  Make-Up",  and  personal  complexion  analysis.  1  enclose  10  cents  to  cover 
I  cost  of  postage  and  handling.  ^^^ 

■  Najne 

I 


jC/y- 


Ruddy 


Answer  In 
Lpacct  <vith  check  m»r 


A^ 


tj 
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A  WELL  known  Broadway  star,  never 
■'*-  noted  for  his  self-effacing  qualities,  is 
achieving  new  fame  in  a  motion  picture  musi- 
cal comedy.  Try  and  get  him  away  from  the 
front  of  the  camera. 

Recently  his  wife,  who  hangs  about  the  set 
to  help  her  spouse  get  all  the  close-ups,  espied 
a  tiny  spot  on  the  back  of  his  coat.  She  in- 
sisted that  the  spot  be  removed  before  the 
star  went  on  with  the  scene. 

"Will  the  camera  pick  up  this  spot?"  the 
star  asked  the  director. 

"Don't  worry,"  replied  the  long-suffering 
director,  "the  camera  has  never  seen  your 
back." 

Happy  stars,  by  two  and  three, 
Face  the  microphotie  with  glee. 
Spout  a  little,  flunk  a  test — 
Go  to  Europe  "for  a  resit" 

npHERE  is  a  lad,  Ward  Bond,  who  plays  the 
■'-  part  of  a  roughneck  Annapolis  upper  class- 
man and  leads  all  the  devilment  of  the  younger 
midshipmen  in  the  new  picture  "Salute,"  who 
is  worth  watching. 

He  is  an  undergraduate  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California  and  played  this  part  dur- 
ing his  summer  vacation. 

In  spite  of  offers  of  five  hundred  dollars 
a  week  he  refused  to  give  up  his  college 
course. 


f'\LT)  Cal  hopes  there 
^^is  nothing  prophetic 
in  the  announcement,  but 
Vivian  Duncan  and  Nils 
Asther  state  that  they 
will  be  married  at  sea, 
en  route  to  Honolulu. 

The  Duncans,  Vivian 
and  Rosetta,  have  always 
been  inseparable,  but  no 
one  thought  that  they 
were  quite  as  inseparable 
as  they  are. 

Rosetta  is  going  along. 

VWHEN  Charles  King's 
^^  little  son  was  handed 
a  $7.50  pay  check  after 
appearing  in  a  scene  with 
his  famous  father,  in 
"Road  Show,"  he  jumped 
up  and  down  with  joy. 

"Gee,"  he  exclaimed, 
"now  we're  all  making 
money  for  mama,  ain't 
we?" 

r^ORINNE  GRIFFITH 
^— 'was  posed  just  a  few 
feet  beneath  the  sizzling 
white  studio  lights.  It  was 
a  very  hot  day,  anyhow. 


First  authentic  photograph  of  a  moo  cow  wired  for 
sound.    Mr.  James  Gleason,  noted  tragedian,  is  re- 
cording the  milking  of  Bossy,  while  his  missus  listens 
carefully  to  the  fatal  playback 


International 


Mary,  Doug  and  the  purp,  of  course. 
But  the  chief  reason  for  handing  you 
this  picture  is  because  it  gives  a  good 
bird's-eye- view  of  Gwynne  Pickford, 
Mary's  much  beloved  niece — Lottie's 
daughter — who  accompanied  the  stars 
on  their  European  travels 

Beneath  her  a  group  of  chorus  girls  in  her  production 
of  "Lilies  of  the  Field"  were  going  through  a  series 
of  cartwheels. 

Corinne  sighed. 

"I  may  not  spin,  but  I  certainly  toil." 

You'll  see  a  cut  on  Ramon  Novarro's 
lily  white  hand  in  "The  Battle  of  the 
Ladies." 

It  isn't  a  fake  and  a  phoney.  He  got  it 
during  one  of  the  fencing  scenes  in  the 
film. 

"KTOW  Bebe  Daniels  is  a  Victor  recording  star. 
•'-^     She  has  just  signed  a  contract  with  Victor  to 
make  records  of  her  "Rio  Rita"  solos  as  well  as 
several  new  songs. 

It  isn't  the  first  time  that  a  motion  picture  star 
has  had  her  voice  "canned,"  but  Bebe  will  probably 
emerge  mth  the  most  success  to  date. 

nPHE  children  out  Hollywood  way  have  a  game  that 
■*■  has  post  office  and  London  bridge  is  falling  down 
backed  off  the  map.  It  is  their  delight  to  imagine 
themselves  film  stars.  One  week  Barbara  becomes 
Lupe  Velez,  and  Betty  (although  a  blonde  with  blue 
eyes)  is  Jetta  Goudal.  The  ne.xt  week  Barbara  may 
be  answering  only  to  the  name  of  Leila  Hyams. 

They  go  even  further  than  this  and  acquire  families. 
Even  if  Helen  is  Corinne  Grifiith  she  may  still  have 
Ramon  Novarro  for  her  [  please  turn  to  page  941 
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Don't  envy  teeth   like   these 


Yours,  too, 
can  look 
attractive 

— this  modem  dentifrice 
is  wi?ming  mil/ions 

YOU  have  your  favorite  dentifrice 
—  but  lay  it  aside  for  one  month 
v.'liile  you  try  this  new  one  which  has 
won  more  than  a  million  users  in  the 
last  four  years. 

Listerine  Tooth  Paste  is  its  name — 
made  by  the  makers  of  Listerine.  There 
can  be  no  question  of  its  quality. 

Note  how  quickly  it  removes  tartar 
and  discoloration  from  dull,  off-color 
teeth.  Note  how  their  natural  whiteness 
becomes  apparent.  See  how  it  makes 
them  glisten — a  brilliant  luster  such  as 
nature  intended. 

Observe  how  it  penetrates  tiny  be- 
tween-the-teeth  crevices  and  washes  out 
matter  that  causes  decay. 

And  then — note  the  wonderful,  fresh, 
clean  feeling  it  imparts  to  the  mouth, 
that  sense  of  invigoration  you  associate 
with  Listerine  itself.  Laijibert  Pharma- 
cal  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 


Yes — OJi/y  2^^  the  large  tube 
Buy  what  you  want  with  what  you  save 

You  can,  for  instance,  get  a  toaster  with  that 
Jj.oo  you  save  by  using  Listerine  Tooth  Paste. 
Its  cost  {25^  a  hirge  tube)  is  about  half  of  that  of 
the  ordinary  dentifrice.  And  milHons,  both  men 
and  women,  having  proved  that  it  cleans  teeth 
whiter,  are  glad  to  take  advantage  of  this  economy. 


LISTERINE     TOOTH     PASTE. .25*^ 
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The  three  pretty  ladies  leaping  at  the  defenseless  cameraman  are 

members  of  the  famous  Albertina  Rasch  Ballet,  who  will  be  seen 

in  the  next  Ramon  Novarro  picture 


brother  and  William  Haines  for  her  husband. 
Corinne  is  not  consulted  in  the  matter. 

Last  week  Helen  was  Anita  Page.  She  was 
taken  to  see  the  "Hollywood  Revue"  and  the 
game  had  become  such  a  definite  part  of  her 
that  when  Conrad  Nagel  kissed  Anita  (who 
was,  you  see,  really  Helen)  she  giggled  so 
loudly  that  her  mother  had  to  take  her  out  of 
the  theater. 

JACK  BENNY,  the  vaudeville  comic 
you  saw-heard  in  "The  Hollywood 
Revue,"  says  he  was  always  a  master 
of  ceremonies. 

"Why,"  says  Jacques,  "when  I  was 
ushered  into  the  world  I  introduced 
my  mother  to  the  doctor !" 

"D  ENEE  ADOREE  took  a  trip  on  one  of 
■••^-HoUywood's  sight  seeing  buses  the  other 
day. 

She  wore  dark  glasses,  pulled  her  hat  over 
her  eyes  and  nobody  recognized  her. 

Renee,  you  know,  lives  in  a  modest  little 
house  in  Brentwood. 

What  was  her  amazement  to  hear  the  spieler 
say,  when  he  passed  a  gorgeous  white  mansion 
in  Beverly: 

"On  your  right  is  the  luxurious  palace  of 
Renee  Adoree,  star  of  a  hundred  fihns!" 

"D  IFLES,"  in  studio  parlance,  are  the  big 
•*-Mncandescent  lights  perfected  for  talking 
pictures. 

A  "nigger,"  in  the  same  language,  is  a  large 
frame  with  black  canvas  stretched  over  it. 
This  is  used  to  shield  light  from  the  lens  of  the 
camera. 

To  "kill"  anything  simply  means  to  do 
away  with  it. 

Preparations  were  being  made  at  Warners 
to  film  a  scene  for  "Second  Choice,"  starring 
Dolores  Costello. 

"Shoot  those  rifles  over  to  the  other  side 
and  kill  that  nigger,"  was  the  order  shouted  by 
the  camera  boss. 

Two  visiting  schoohna'ams  hastened  from 
the  set,  not  wishing  to  witness  anything  crude. 

9^ 


("CHARLES  MORTOX  said  the  only  way  to 
^^-"reduce  was  through  exercise. 

Mary  Astor  said  the  only  way  to  become 
sylph-like  was  by  dieting. 

Charles  wagered  he  could  lose  twcnlv 
pounds  in  two  weeks  just  by  exercising,  and 
eating  whatever  he  jolly  well  liked.  Jlary 
staked  fifty  bucks  that  he  couldn't. 

Every  night  the  Fox  white  hope  trained  at 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  whenever  possible  he 
swam  and  played  tennis. 

In  two  weeks  his  weight  dropped  from  190 
pounds  to  168  net. 

Mary  anted  with  the  fifty. 

■p  OOR  old  Will  Rogers !  The  gum- 
^  chewing  wise-cracker,  you  Imow, 
is  just  an  old  shoe.  Homely,  quiet 
body.  Will  is.  All  he  wants  are  the 
simple  things  of  life — home,  kids, 
bosses,  the  missus,  hymn  tunes  on 
the  melodion,  carpet  slippers.  Spear- 
mint. 

And,  this  season,  $10,000  for  a 
week's  work  in  a  vaudeville  or  movie 
theater. 

TLKA  CHASE,  former  member  of  the  New 
-•■York  Theater  Guild  company,  and  now  in 
HollyAvood  for  talking  pictures,  has  leased 
Eddie  Sutherland's  manse  in  Laurel  Canyon. 

The  piece  dc  resistauce  of  the  Sutherland 
menage  is  a  swimming  pool  atop  the  hill  back 
of  the  house. 

Ilka  opened  her  house  with  a  swanky  tea, 
attended  by  many  of  the  film  elite. 

Just  as  things  were  going  good  the  pesky 
pool  overflowed,  and  a  wall  of  water  swept 
down  toward  the  house.  The  remainder  of 
the  afternoon  the  guests  went  wading  around, 
trying  to  find  a  place  to  shut  off  the  water 
supply. 

VXTE  are  sorry  to  record  that  Paul  Leni,  who 
**  directed   "The   Cat  and   the   Canary," 
"The   Man  Who   Laughed"   and  other   un- 
usual pictures,  is  dead. 


""THOSE  bold,  bad  Los  Angeles  policemen 
■••  just  walked  right  on  the  stage  where  "Bad 
Babies"  was  being  presented  and  arrested 
the  entire  cast,  including  our  own  baby-faced 
Jobyna  Ralston. 

Now  Joby's  fingerprints  are  registered  in 
the  Los  Angeles  jail. 

She's  out  on  bail. 

A  L  JOLSON  is  turning  off  the  tear  faucets 

*-for  "Mammy,"  the  picture  he  is  now 
making  for  Warners. 

There's  not  a  sob  in  it. 

No  little  children  die  while  pappy  sings 
about  little  pals. 

And  mama  doesn't  run  off  with  a  handsome 
saxophone  player. 

Al  doesn't  even  do  any  crying  over  his 
mammj'. 

The  famous  star  is  an  astute  showman. 
He  thought  the  public  has  had  enough  of  the 
weeps  as  far  as  he  is  concerned. 

TDELIE'VE  it  or  not,  there's  a 
-'-'director  on  the  film  coast  tagged 
Eric  Waschneck. 

But   that   doesn't   mean   that   he 
can't  turn  out  big,  clean  pictures. 

A  LTHOUGH  Eddie  Brandstatter,  the  chief 
■'  *-high  mogid  of  the  Montmartre,  may  shed 
buckets  of  tears  at  the  business  the  recently 
opened  Brown  Derby  has  been  doing,  he  is 
not  inactive. 

Very  soon,  now,  HoUy^vood  will  see  the 
opening  of  the  Embassy  Club,  which  Eddie 
will  manage. 

The  membership  is  to.be  limited  to  three 
hundred. 

Rupert  Hughes  is  president,  Charlie  Chaplin 
first  vice-president,  and  Tony  Moreno,  second 
vice-president. 

Marion  Davies,  Evelyn  Brent,  Gloria  Swan- 

[  PLEASE  TURN  TO  PACE  111  1 


Cute  little  goal?  Oh,  all  right- 
let  it  pass.  Helen  Kane's  next 
lisper  is  called  "Sweetie"  and 
you'll  admit  it's  an  appropriate 
title 
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in  many  chd^rmin^  variations  or  color 

ana  style  you  may  choose  these  moolern  writing  papers 

to  suit  the  personalities  or  your  friends 


This  decorative  package  of  Eaton's  Highland  Linen 

will  find  wide  uses;  correct  for  any  occasion;  dis- 

cioctive  gold  edged  ccrrcspondcace  cards.  $1.50. 


A  box  of  Eaton's  Trellis  has  the  charm  of  a  beautiful 

package.  The  envelopes  arc  lined  with  a  lovely  blue 

and  gold  flower  pattern.  $7.50. 


Anot-hcr  Eaton's  Gift  Box.  This  white,  medium  sized 

DOic   paper    finds    wide    popularity    with    men  and 

\vomca  for  all  social  and  personal  uses.  50c. 


Inexpensive  and  yci  showing  taste  and  thoughtful- 

Dcss  on  the  part  of  the  giver,  this  novelty  gift  box  of 

Eatoa's  HigbUod  Luiea  at  oacc  pleases.  $1.30. 


rATON*s  Highland  Vellum — the  new,  flat- 
surface  writing  paper — will  continue  to  be 
much  the  mode  during  the  coming  year  .  .  .  gay, 
pastel  shades  of  blue,  grey,  silver-grey ^  green^  bujf^ 
ivory  and  tvhite  .  .  .  attractive  envelopes  to  match 
with  smart  linings  in  deeper  colors.  In  fact,  you 
will  find  almost  every  combination  of  style,  from 
papers  suitable  for  a  young  girl  to  those  appropri- 
ate to  the  dignity  of  the  matron. 

What  a  pleasure  it  is  to  choose  too!  For  the 
styles  and  combinations  of  Eaton's  Highland 
Vellum  (Eaton's  Highland  Linen  and  other  Eaton 
papers)  are  so  numerous  that  you  can  suit  your 
own  whim  as  well  as  the  personality  of  your 
friends.  Indeed,  that  is  evidence  of  good  taste  in 
giwmg — to  modify  the  selection  of  the  gift  accord- 
ing to  your  personal  tastes. 

Eaton's  Highland  Vellum  is  made  by  the  makers 
of  the  famous  Eaton  Highland  Linen,  for  over  2.5 
years  the  most  popular  and  widely  used  writing 
paper  in  America.  Eaton,  Crane  &  Pike  have  been 
quality  paper  makers  for  generations.  You  only 
have  to  give  Eaton's  paper  to  your  friends  fully 
to  appreciate  the  satisfaction  and  pleasure  with 
which  it  is  received.  Look  at  the  many  styles 
pictured  on  this  page,  then  go  to  any  store  where 
good  stationery  is  sold  and  choose  your  gift, 
early,  Eaton,  Crane  &  Pike  Co.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


A  small  package,  smartly  designed;  modern  and  dain- 
tily lined  cQVclopcsi  a  charming  giic  and  at  such  a 
saving 1  $1, 


What  girl  would  ooc  thrill  to  this  Eaton's    Fancy 

Gift   Box,  with   its    buff  lined   envelopes  in  a  tan 

package  with  a  smartly  striped  cover  at  $3. 


Eaton's  Arbor   is  distinctly  feminine;  very  expres- 
sive; and  the  package  is  a  delightful  decorative  note 
as  a  gift.  $1.30. 


This  unusually  modish  box  of  Eaton's  Highland  Vellum  is  the 

last  word.  Its  narrow  paper  has  a  wide,  light-blue  stripe  dowQ 

the  right  hand  edge.  The  envelope  lining  matches.  A  very, 

wry  smart  gift.  $3.50. 


The  blue  lined  envelopes,  the  white,  correctly  sized 
cote  paper  give  an  air  of  distinction  and  feminine 
dignity  to  Eatoa's  Highland  Lioca  Gift  Box.  $1. 


EATON'S 

HIGHLAND    YLLLUAI   '    HIGHLAND  LINZN 

When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 


QUESTIONS  ef  ANSWERS 


Read  This  Before 
Asking  ^luestions 

You  do  not  have  to  be  a 
reader  of  Photoplay  to  have 
questions  answered  in  this  De- 
partment. It  is  only  necessary 
that  you  avoid  questions  that 
would  call  for  unduly  long  an- 
swers, such  as  synopses  of  plays 
or  casts.  Do  not  inquire  con- 
cerning religion,  scenario  writ- 
ing, or  studio  employment. 
Write  on  only  one  side  of  the 
paper.  Sign  your  full  name  and 
address:  only  initials  will  be 
published  if  requested. 


Casts  and  Addresses 

As  these  often  take  up  much 
space  and  are  not  always  of  in- 
terest to  others  than  the  in- 
quirer, we  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  treat  such  subjects  in  a 
different  way  than  other  ques- 
tions. For  this  kind  of  informa- 
tion, a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope  must  be  sent.  It  is 
imperative  that  these  rules  be 
complied  with  in  order  to  insure 
your  receiving  the  information 
you  want.  Address  all  inquiries 
to  Questions  and  Answers, 
Photoplay  Magazine,  221  W. 
S7th  St.,  New  York  City. 


H.  R.  D.  D.,  P.\TERSON,  X.  J.— 
Are  those  initials  or  college  degrees? 
Lila  Lee  and  Joan  Crawford  weigh 
220  pounds — wait  a  minute — to- 
gether, but  separately  each  weighs 
only  half  of  that.  Lila  is  twenty- 
seven  years  old  and  Sue  Carol  is 
twenty-one.  Doug,  Jr.,  is  Joan's 
first  matrimonial  risk.  New  reports 
come  in  every  day,  but  at  the 
moment  Miss  Jean  Rickey,  two 
weeks  old,  is  the  screen's  youngest 
actress.  Miss  Rickey  does  a  crying 
bit  in  "  Lummox." 


pHOTOPLAY  is 
■*■  addresses    with 


Blondy,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. — Richard 

Barthehness  was  born  in  New  York 
City  and  we  couldn't  locate  a  single 
ISIexican  branch  on  his  family  tree. 
Shure  an'  Virginia  Valli's  an  Irish- 
AiTierican  colleen.  (I  haven't  been  the  same 
since  I  saw  "Smiling  Irish  Eyes.")  Georgie 
Stone  played  Monkey  Face  in  "The  Re- 
deeming Sin."  He  was  born  in  Poland  on 
May  25, 1903,  and  is  still  single. 

Audrey  D.\ws,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. — 
All  those  questions  about  John  Boles  simply 
boled  me  over.  (Well,  somebody  would  have 
made  that  pun  sooner  or  later,  anyway.)  Mr. 
Boles  is  twenty-nine  years  old.  The  John 
Boles  whom  you  saw  a  few  years  ago  is  the 
self-same  young  man,  only  no  one  had  dis- 
covered that  he  had  sex  appeal  in  those  days. 
He  was  scheduled  to  baritone  opposite  Farrar 
at  one  time,  but  didn't. 

F.  Kenneth  Mayer,  Columbus,  Ohio. — 
Judging  by  the  length  of  time  it  must  have 
taken  you  to  think  up  all  those  questions 
you're  an  old  man  by  now.  Norma  Shearer 
was  born  in  Montreal,  Canada,  on  August  10, 
1904.  She  has  medium  brown  hair  and  blue 
eyes.  Her  next  epic  is  titled  "Their  Own 
Desire."  Basil  Rathbone  is  six  feet,  one  and 
a  half  inches  tall  and  was  born  in  Johannes- 
burg, South  Africa.  Charles  Farrell  was  born 
in  1902. 

Anita  Pemberton,  Wichita,  Kans. — You 
and  your  mother  can  kiss  and  make  up  because 
you're  both  wrong — NeU  Hamilton  is  thirty 
years  old.  Helen  Kane  did  iwl  do  the  poo-poo- 
pah-dooing  in  the  "Dance  of  Life."  Unfor- 
tunately for  me  John  Boles  was  born  on 
October  27, 1899. 


printing  a  list  of  studio 
the  names  of  the  stars 
located  at  each  one. 

Don't  forget  to  read  over  the  list  on  page  140 
before  writing  to  this  department. 

In  writing  to  the  stars  for  photographs 
Photoplay  advises  you  to  enclose  twenty- 
five  cents,  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  picture  and 
postage.  The  stars,  who  receive  hundreds  of 
such  requests,  cannot  afford  to  comply  with 
them  unless  you  do  7our  share. 


Bill  Lee,  Bufpalo  N.  Y. — Joan  Bennett, 
youngest,  blondest,  and  in  our  humble  opinion, 
loveliest,  of  the  sisters  Bennett,  is  five  feet, 
five  inches  tall,  weighs  108  pounds  and  has 
blue  eyes.  Her  next  picture  is  "The  Mississippi 
Gambler."  Although  only  eighteen  she  has  been 
married — to  John  Martin  Fox — and  divorced. 
Leila  Hyams  is  also  five  feet,  five  inches  tall, 
weighs  118  pounds  and  has  blonde  hair  and 
gray  eyes.  Ronald  Colman  is  separated  from 
his  wife. 
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J.  P.  R.,  Shreveport,  La. — You  win  the 
diamond-studded  microphone.  It  was  Dor- 
othy Janis  and  not  Raquel  Torres  in  "The 
Pagan." 

Angelina  Serio,  McComb,  Miss. — No, 
Clara  Bow  is  not  married.  She  announced  her 
engagement  to  Harry  Richman,  popular 
Broadway  entertainer.  You  can  get  excited 
about  it  if  you  want  to.  You  haven't  seen 
Chaplin  because  he's  been  doing  a  movie 
marathon — making  one  of  those  epics  that 
takes  years  to  complete.  It's  called  "City 
Lights." 

Mary  E.  Chase,  Toledo,  Ohio. — June 
CoUyer  is  the  gal  who  looks  so  much  like  Mary 
Astor.     You  lose. 

Penelope  Jones,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. — 
Are  you  trying  to  kid  me,  Penelope?  Dorothy 
Janis'  real  name  is  Dorothy  Penelope  Jones. 
Bet  you  knew  it  all  the  time!  George  Lewis 
married  a  very  attractive  non-professional 
named  Marj'  Louise  Loliman.  Ramon  No- 
varro  has  five  brothers. 

Rose  Udall,  New  York  City.— .^  Jolson 
was  born  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  May  26, 
1886.  On  the  stage  he  played  in  "Dancin' 
i\round,"  "Robinson  Crusoe,  Jr.,"  "Bombo" 
and  "  Big  Boy."  You  might  almost  say  that  Al 
goes  in  for  matrimony  as  a  profession.  His 
wives  have  been:  Henrietta  Keller,  Ethel 
Delmar — and  now  cute  little  Ruby  Keeler,  of 
"  Show  Girl "  fame. 

Nancy  Riley,  Augusta,  Me. — Maine 
seems  to  be  a  little  shy  on  movie  celebrities. 
The  only  one  I  know  of  is  lovely  Esther 
Ralston,  who  was  born  in  Bar  Harbor. 

G.  D.,  Bron-x,  N.  Y.  C— Chester  Morris, 
the  only  movie  crook  on  record  who  never  re- 
forms, was  born  in  New  York  City  on  February 
16,  1902.  He  is  five  feet,  nine  inches  tall,  weighs 
148  pounds  and  has  dark  brown  hair  and  gray 
eyes.  His  latest  release  is  "Woman  Trap." 


Miriam  Passman,  Chicago,  III. 
— Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  is  the  son 
of  Douglas  Fairbanks  and  Beth 
Fairbanks  Whiting.  They  are  di- 
vorced. Mary  Pickford  is  Doug. 
Sr.'s  second  wife,  and  Beth  Fair- 
banks recently  married  Jack  Whit- 
ing. That  gives  young  Doug  a 
complete  set  of  parents  and  step- 
parents. Savez?  In  Buddy  Rogers' 
latest  picture,  titled  "Illusion," 
Nancy  Carroll  plays  the  feminine 
lead  and  June  Collyer  the  second 
lead. 

\'irginia  Speak,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
— Your  taste  is  certainly  varied! 
Jack  Oakie  was  the  clarinet  comic 
in  "Street  Girl,"  and  Ivan  Lebedeff 
was  the  osculated  prince.  Morgan 
Farley,  of  "American  Tragedy"  fame,  played 
Dick  Carroll  in  "Half  Marriage."  And  young 
John  Breeden  was  Lola  Lane's  sweetheart  in 
the  "Fox  Follies." 

George  H.,  Louisville,  Ky. — RKO  means 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum.  Here's  how  it  hap- 
pened. When  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America  decided  to  go  into  the  picture 
business,  it  bought  the  old  FBO  company 
as  its  producing  center  and  the  Keith-Orpheiuii 
vaudeville  and  film  theaters  through  which  to 
release  its  photoplay  product. 

Wolcott  W.  Salisbury,  Jr.,  Genoa,  Ohio. 
— The  old  Answer  Man  had  to  brush  up  on  his 
book-larnin'  to  answer  these.  "Bulldog 
Drummond"  w-as  taken  from  the  stage  play  by 
Sapper.  "Disraeli"  was  adapted  from  the 
play  by  Louis  N.  Parker.  The  play  "Three 
Live  Ghosts,"  by  Frederick  S.  Isham,  fur- 
nished the  story  for  the  pictiure  by  that  name. 

Marian  Wolfe,  Troy,  N.  Y. — Yes,  my 
child — Betty  Compson  really  played  the  violin 
in  "  Street  Girl."  Betty  used  to  play  the  fiddle 
in  vaudeville. 

Virginia  Spotswood,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — 
Maurice  Chevalier,  eh?  Wonder  if  I'd  make 
more  of  a  hit  with  the  girls  if  I  wrote  this  de- 
partment with  a  French  accent.  The  fascinat- 
ing Maurice  was  born  in  Menilmontant,  near 
Paris.  He  is  five  feet,  eleven  inches  tall, 
weighs  165  pounds  and  has  brown  hair  and 
blue  eyes.  He  came  to  America  in  August, 
1928,  and  will  divide  his  time  from  now  on 
between  the  American  movies  and  the  French 
stage. 

Alice  Louise  Minew^aser,  Brookville, 
Pa. — Sally  O'Neil  was  the  checkroom  girl  and 
William  Bakewell  the  usher  in  "On  with  the 
Show."  Sorry  to  disillusion  you,  but  they 
don't  feel  that  way  about  each  other  off  the 
screen.  Grant  Withers  is  engaged  to  Loretta 
Young.  His  next  picture  is  "In  the  Head- 
lines." [please  turn  to  pace  142  ] 
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Pictui*e  yourself  as  my  maiiiieqiiiii  and  learu  ^^liy 
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WHAT  benefit  can    Milkweed 
Cream   bring  you   that  other 
creams  cannot? 

This!  Milkweed  Cream  keeps  your 
skin  healthy!  Like  all  good  creams,  it 
gives  your  skin  silky  smoothness  and 
morning  freshness — but  it  does  more — 
much  more.  Study  my  six-starred  man- 
nequin. Then  you  will  see  how,  by 
keeping  your  skin  healthy,  my  cream 
wards  ofFworrisome  blemishesand  guards 
against  the  lines  and  wrinkles  that  strike 
panic  to  your  heart. 

Scrutinize  your  own  skin  at  the  six 
critical  places  where  imperfeaions  and 
wrinkles  first  come.  Learn  for  yourself 
why  the  beauty  of  your  skin  needs  the 
extra  help  that  Milkweed  brings. 

As  I  said  before,  picture  yourself  as 
my  mannequin.  You  may  be  older  than 
she  or  your  birthdays  may  be  as  few,  but 
remember  this — no  matter  how  young 
you  are,  lines  and  defects  will  stamp 
your  skin  with  years  and,  no  matter  how 
old  you  may  be,  if  your  skin  is  kept  m 
healthy  it  is  bound  to  look  young. 

Guard  well  the  six  starred  places — the 
columns  to  the  right  tell  how — and  your 
skin  will  respond  swiftly  with  new  charm.  ■^ 

Ever  so  slightly  therapeutic,  Ingram's 
Milkweed  Cream  will  care  for  your  skin 
as  no  other  cream  possibly  can.  It 
cleanses  splendidly  and  smooths  away 
roughness  and  blemishes.  Tiny  wrinkles  ^ 
disappear.  Your  skin  becomes  soft,  clear, 
altogether  lovely. 

r  r  / 

You  will  find  Milkweed  Cream  at  any 
drug  or  department  store.  But  I  wish  you  •^ 
would  send  the  coupon  for  my  booklet 
on  skin  care;  also,  if  you  have  any  special 
beauty  questions,  write  me  for  advice. 


The  Forehead  . .  Lines  and  wrinkles  are  all 
too  likely  to  form  here  prematurely  unless 
the  skin  is  kept  soft  and  pliable — and  this 
Ingram's  does  with  marvelous  eflfect. 

The  Eyes  .  .  PufSness  and  crows'  feet  are 
so  very  aging  and  unbecoming — so  traitor-  . 
ous.  To  keep  the  skin  smooth  and  supple, 
turn  to  the  soothing  and  softening  services 
of  Ingram's  Milkweed  Cream. 

The  Mouth  .  .To  prevent  drooping  lines  at 
corners  of  the  lips,  tone  the  skin  and  keep 
the  muscles  firm  by  using  Ingram's.  It  is 
amazingly  helpful  for  invigorating  circu- 
lation. 

The  Throat . .  Guard  against  a  crepey  throat 
if  you  value  your  youth.  Ingram's,  with 
its  trace  of  medication,  keeps  it  lovely, 
smooth  and  rounded,  and  without  a  trace 
of  flabbiness. 


^ 


The  Neck . .  Finely  etched,  circular  lines  are 
signs  of  accumulating  birthdays.  Be  faith- 
ful to  your  use  of  Milkweed  Cream.  It 
wafts  well-established  lines  to  obscurity 
and  guards  against  new  ones. 

The  Shoulders  . .  Every  woman  who  would 
proudly  wear  evening  gowns  or  sleeveless 
dresses  should  cleanse  her  arms  and 
shoulders  and  keep  them  blemish -free 
with  Ingram's. 


Frances  Ingram,  Consultant  on  Care  of  the  Skin 
Dept.  A-129,  108  Washington  St.,  N.Y.C. 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet.  "Only  a  Healthy 
Skin  Can  Stay  Young."  which  tells  in  complete  detail 
how  to  care  for  the  skin  and  to  guard  the  six  vital 
spots  of  youth. 

Name 


Slreel- 


Cily- 


Ingram's  ^ilku}€ed  dream 
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You  Can't  Get  Away  with  It  in  Hollywood 


[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  65  ] 


you  wanted  to  swim  to  Catalina  Island.  After 
that  you  and  a  few  other  drunks  went  to  the 
Pom  Pom.  And  then  you  and  this  Bridget 
Brilliantine— " 

"Aw,  I  give  up,"  I  said,  hastily.  "Say,  you 
know  that  Uttle  hat  you  were  looking  at  in  the 
Ambassador  today — that  cute  little  hat — 
yellow  I  think  it  was — " 

"Mr.  Thalberg  had  dinner  at  the  next  table 
to  me  last  night,"  resumed  my  wife.  "He  is  a 
slender,  dark-haired  boy  about  twenty-eight 
years  old,  and  he  dances  divinely." 

It  cost  the  hat  and  ensemble,  and  since  then 
I've  spent  my  evenings  watering  the  lawn. 

YOU  can't  keep  anything  a  secret  in  Holly- 
wood. The  world's  champion  in  this 
respect  is  Mae  Murray.  She  kept  her  baby  a 
secret  for  one  solid  year.  And  a  baby  is  about 
the  hardest  thing  to  keep  secret  there  is. 

Next  to  babies,  the  toughest  secret  to  hide 
is  marriage.  A  few  months  ago  a  man  inti- 
mately concerned  \Aith  M-G-M  called  the 
Hollywood  office  of  Photoplay. 

"Listen,"  he  said,  "I  know  your  deadline  for 
next  month  is  tomorrow  and  I  want  you  to 
have  some  big  news.  But  you  mustn't  breathe 
it  to  a  soul.  You  are  the  fourth  person  in  the 
world  to  know,  and  we  are  not  telling  anyone 
else.  Jack  Gilbert  and  Ina  Claire  are  hopping 
a  'plane  this  afternoon  for  Las  Vegas  and  they 
are  going  to  get  married  there." 

Well,  the  Photoplay  writer  (she  told  me 
this  story)  is  only  a  woman,  after  all.  .'\nd 
there  is  nothing  a  woman  loves  more  dearlj' 
than  a  deadly  secret  that  mustn't  be  breathed 
to  a  soul  that  she  can  whisper  to  her  best 
friend.  For,  after  all,  what  use  is  a  secret 
unless  somebody  knows  you  know  it? 

But  the  Photoilay  writer  is  of  unusual 
caliber.  She  may  be  only  a  woman,  but  loyalty 
is  her  code.  The  M-G-M  executive  had  said, 
"Don't  breathe  it  to  a  soul" — and  she  didn't. 
She  nearly  ex-ploded,  but  she  didn't. 

And  that  evening  there  was  a  premiere  at  the 
Carthay  Circle  and  the  first  thing  the  wTiler 
heard  on  entering  was:  "Why,  I  thought  Ina 
Claire  was  married  already!"  Before  she 
reached  her  seat  in  the  center  aisle  ten  different 
persons  told  her  the  news. 

"I  have  never  kept  a  secret  since,"  she  said 
vindictively. 

One  reason  why  it  is  so  hard  to  keep  a  secret 
in  Hollywood  is  the  hilly  nature  of  the  terrain. 
Everybody  looks  into  everybody  else's  back 
yard  and  tells  what  he  sees  there. 

This  is  why  the  crests  of  the  mountains 
overhanging  Hollywood  and  Beverly  Hills  are 
beginning  to  be  Uttered  with  sprawling 
bungalows,  like  eagles'  nests.  The  life  of  a 
star  is  becoming  a  constant  effort  to  build 
higher  than  her  neighbor. 

The  prize  position  in  this  respect  is  held  by 
John  Barrymore.  With  very  hltle  difficulty, 
only  turning  the  telescope  in  a  half-circle,  he 
can  get  intimate  views  of  (a)  Frances  Marion's 
hillside  home;  (b)  Mary  Pickford  and  Douglas 
Fairbanks'  Pickfair;  (c)  Winnie  Sheehan's 
Castilian  palace  (despite  camouflage) ;  Harold 
Lloyd's  little  principality;  and  the  pleasant 
little  twenty-room  cottage  occupied  by  King 
Vidor  and  Eleanor  Boardman.  On  the  other 
hand  Eleanor  doesn't  even  need  a  telescope  to 
look  down  on  Ina  Claire,  taking  a  sunbath  in 
the  Gilbert  home  just  below. 

/^N  several  occasions  I  noticed  Bob  \'ignola 
^— 'and  Eugene  O'Brien  together,  and  I  was 
curious  enough  to  ask  about  it. 

"Friendly  with  'Gene?"  repeated  Yignola. 
"Sure.  I  have  to  be."  He  took  me  into  the 
tiny  patio  of  his  home  on  Whitley  Heights  and 
pointed  upward  to  where,  not  ten  feet  away, 
a  man's  silhouette  was  visible  on  a  balcony. 
"Eugene  "  ex-plained  Vignola,  briefly. 
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Later  O'Brien  dropped  in — literally.  All  he 
has  to  do  is  to  jump.  "I  always  look  first  to 
see  whether  Bob  has  the  sort  of  guests  I  like," 
he  said. 

One  evening  Bugs  and  Tom  and  another 
man  and  I  decided  on  a  quiet  card  game.  We 
took  every  precaution  we  could  think  of  to 
keep  our  whereabouts  private.  We  rented 
room  906  in  the  Roosevelt  in  the  name  of 
Roosevelt,  and  room  1006  in  the  name  of  Taft. 
We  then  left  the  Roosevelt  by  separate  en- 
trances, at  intervals  of  a  minute,  and  met  at 
the  corner  of  Hollywood  and  Highland,  where 
we  took  a  taxicab  to  the  i\mbassador. 

At  the  Ambassador  we  took  another  taxi- 


What  a 
whale  of  a 
difference 
a  few  hairs 
make! 


Above,  the 
suave,  slight- 
y   ironical 
Mr.    Dennis 
King,  and 
below,  Francois 
Villon,    beggar- 
poet  and "Vaga- 
bond King" 

cab  to  the  Biltmore,  and  from  there  a  bus  to 
Wilshire  Boulevard  and  La  Brea,  where 
another  bus  took  us  to  Hollywood  and  Vine. 
We  then  walked  back  to  the  Roosevelt,  two  on 
each  side  of  the  street  following  each  other 
at  forty  paces,  and  wearing  false  moustaches. 

Arrived  at  the  hotel,  I  went  in  through  the 
main  entrance,  Bugs  through  the  coffee  shop 
and  barber  shop,  Tom  through  the  ser\'ants' 
entrance,  and  the  other  man  by  way  of  the 
door  on  North  Orange  Street.  We  did  not  take 
the  elevator;  we  climbed  the  stairs  to  room 
1006,  where  we  descended  the  fire  escape  to 
room  906.  Just  as  we  were  settled  and  the 
cards  were  being  shufiled  and  the  bottle  opened 
there  was  a  bang  on  the  door. 

"Hey,  Bugs!"  came  a  voice.  "You  guys 
got  anjthing  to  drink  in  there?" 

It  was,  of  course,  a  song  writer.  Song 
writers  have  every  ability  of  the  detective 
except  the  flat  feet.  They  can  smell  a  party 
four  blocks  and  six  floors  away. 

Speaking  of  song  ^^Titers  and  secrets,  drastic 
measures  are  being  taken  by  the  studios  to 
keep  theme  songs  from  the  melody  thieves. 
The  exceptional  precautions  date  from  the 
time  a  certain  company,  with  a  picture  finished, 
was  without  a  suitable  theme  song.  The  word 
was  passed  to  the  melody  thieves,  and  for  a 
week  following,  song  wTiters  working  for  other 
studios  found  themselves  the  center  of  pro- 
digious entertaining.  Fascinating  strangers 
would  ply  them  with  liquor  brought  especially 
by  airplane  from  Mexico,  and  at  the  auspicious 
moment  the  subject  would  be  delicately  intro- 
duced: 

"Mannis  says  the  song  they've  got  over  to 
Universal  for  'The  Big  Sap'  is  a  wow." 


The  Song  Writer:  "Oh,  yeah?  WeU,  he 
oughta  hear  the  one  we  just  doped  out  over  to 
Radio  Pictures." 

The  Melody  Thief:  "Mannie  says  it  ain't 
so  hot." 

The  Song  Writer:  "Who  gave  liim  a  license 
to  know  anything,  anyway?  Say,  if  I  sang 
that  song  to  you,  you'd  say  it  was  the  best  I'll 
toe-tickler  since  'I  Ain't  Got  Anytliing  But 
Love,  Baby.'  " 

The  Melody  Thief:  "Have  another.  Aw, 
you  guys  make  me  tired.  All  of  you  think  you 
got  wows  when  all  you  do  is  write  one  flop 
after  another." 

The  Song  Writer:  "S-a-a-y!  Is  there  a  box 
in  this  place?  Lemme  get  to  them  ivories. 
Now,  you  just  Ussen  to  this — ." 

A  MOMENT  later  the  melody  thief  would 
-'»•  excuse  himself  and,  in  privacy,  jot  down 
the  melody  still  being  warbled  by  the  soused 
songster.  And  a  few  weeks  afterward  officials 
of  one  big  company  were  weeping  and  wailing 
and  gnashing  because  their  pet  theme  song  was 
ornamenting  a  rival  release. 

So  now  all  the  song  writers  have  their  choice; 
they  may  eat,  sleep  and  compose  in  the  Song 
Stockade — a  large  enclosure  framed  by  a 
twenty-foot  wall,  topped  with  barbed  wire  and 
broken  bottles,  \\ith  Uving  quarters,  ice  boxes 
and  a  selection  of  pianos;  they  must  sign  and 
keep  the  Pledge;  they  must  allow  the  company 
to  assign  to  them  a  Special  Melody  Watchman, 
equipped  with  a  gas  mask,  which  he  affixes 
the  moment  the  song  writer  shows  symptoms 
of  humming  his  latest  composition;  or  he  may 
li\'e  with  Joe  Schenck  under  the  latter's  per- 
sonal eye.  The  latter,  of  course,  applies  only 
to  those  composers  signed  by  United  Artists. 
At  this  writing  only  one  composer  has  chosen 
]\lr.  Schenck's  hospitahty — Irving  Berlin. 

When  I  say  you  can't  get  away  with  any- 
thing in  HollyAvood,  I  mean  anything,  from 
walking  out  of  Mr.  Mizner's  delicatessen 
without  paying  the  check  to  trying  to  be 
prixate  with  a  blonde.  Your  Night  Out  in 
Hollywood  is  merely  the  Beauty  Parlor's 
morning  laugh. 

There  was  the  case  of  the  famous  dialogue 
writer  who  got  himself  involved  with  a  certain 
equally  famous  female  star,  and  they  decided 
on  a  six  months'  contract  to  see  whether  they'd 
hit  it  off.  Neither  wanted  to  marry,  partly 
because  the  dialogue  writer  was  married  al- 
ready. So  they  hunted  the  Hollywood  Hills 
until  they  came  upon  a  dark,  lonely  canyon 
somewhere  north  of  the  Beverlys,  and  far  up  in 
this  forbidding  place  they  found  a  hunter's 
shack,  abandoned  to  the  elements  by  the 
hunter  who,  finding  nothing  to  hunt,  had  gone 
to  Catalina  to  fish. 

AND  they  fixed  this  shack  up  with  a  bath- 
room and  a  sLx-car  garage  and  they  moved 
out  to  it,  without  breathing  to  a  single  soul 
their  whereabouts.  And  that  very  night  their 
Love  Nest  was  the  talk  of  the  boulevard,  hav- 
ing been  exposed  by  (a)  a  telephone  lineman 
called  to  hook  up  the  automatic;  (b)  a  fire 
ranger  stationed  %vith  a  telescope  on  a  neigh- 
boring hill,  and  (c)  a  fellow  dialogue  writer 
who  lost  control  of  his  Stutz  driving  down  the 
canyon,  and  who  entered  the  Love  Nest  by  way 
of  the  kitchen  wall. 

No;  it  can't  be  done,  .^nd  to  anyone  who 
says  it  can  and  who  will  prove  it  by  presenting 
to  me  a  good,  washable,  sound-proof  alibi  for 
use  in  emergencies  when  I  don't  want  to  come 
home  for  dinner,  I  will  send  my  photograph, 
personally  autographed  with  the  rubber 
stamp  I  purchased  on  arrival  here,  and  the 
address  of  a  place  where  a  silver  frame  can  be 
bought  at  five  per  cent  discount. 

But  I  have  no  hopes.  "  Going  Hollywood" 
to  me  means — going  home. 
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The  better  jewelers  everywhere  will  display,  this  Christmas,  an  exqui= 
site  new  selection  o[  diamond  gift  rings  by  Traub  .  .  .  manufacturer 
of  the  world=renowned  Orange  Blossom  engagement  and  wedding 
rings.  These  are  complete  diamond  rings  .  .  .  and,  at  prices  ranging 
from  $35  to  $150,  represent  extraordinary  values  even  by  Traub 
standards.  Each  diamond  is  of  perfect  quality  and  brilliant  blue=white 
color.  The  rings  themselves  are  distinctive  in  design  .  .  .  fashioned 
with  the  same  fine  craftsmanship  that  has  maintained  Orange  Blossom 
leadership  through  the  years.  Here,  indeed,  is  a  happy  solution  of 
the  Christmas  problem  ...  for  no  gift  is  more  certain  to  please,  and 
to  perpetuate  the  occasion,  than  a  diamond  ring  bearing  the  Traub 
name  and  backed  by  the  Traub  reputation  and  guarantee.  Ask  your 
jeweler  to  show  them,  when  you  start  the  season's  shopping. 

Our  delightful  booklet,  "Wedding  Ring  Sentiment",  free  on  request. 

TRAUB  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
New  York,  576  Fifth  Avenue  Walkervilk,  Ontario 

(192)  ©  T.  M.  Co..  1929 

TRAUB 

ihe  (jnltj    Qenuine  Orantje   TBiossom 
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The  Other  Side 


[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  61 

Clarine  Seymour  had 
but  one  short  year  of 
fame  before  she  fell  a  vic- 
tim of  the  white  plague 
after  completing  "Scar- 
let Days."  She  might 
have  been  one  of  the 
greatest  stars  of  the 
screen.  She  was  full  of 
life  and  youth  —  the 
Clara  Bow  of  her  day, 
but  more  tractable. 

CLARINE  it  was  who 
introduced  the  shim- 
my to  Los  Angeles.  The 
funny  wiggle  had  origi- 
nated in  a  San  Francisco 
dive,  traveled  across  the 
continent  to  Broadway. 
Clarine  brought  it  back 
to  the  coast,  and  loved 
to  demonstrate  the  intri- 
cacies of  the  "shakes" 
between  scenes. 

Robert  Harron,  the 
boy  whose  life  was  an 
open  book,  died  of  a 
broken  heart.  The  news- 
papers said  that  he  was 
shot  accidentally.  There 
are  many  people  who 
will  tell  you  that  it  was 
suicide.  Bobby's  heart 
was  broken  when  Rich- 
ard Barthelmess  was 
chosen  for  the  hero  in 
"Way  Down  East.'' 
There  had  been  talk  for 
a  long  time  that  Bobby 
and  Dorothy  Gish  would 
be  married.  Johnny 
Harron  is  attempting  to 
carry  on  the  name  in 
pictures  now.  He  looks 
a  great  deal  like  Bobby. 

Sometimes  the  resemblance  is  almost  weird,  but  Johnny 
lacks  that  certain  quality  which  made  Bobby  so  great. 

In  "The  Rough  Riders,"  Charles  Emmett  Mack  gave  a 
beautifully  poignant  death  scene.  He  was  carried  in  the 
arms  of  Charles  Farrell,  his  pal  in  the  picture  as  in  life, 
through  a  line  of  sharp-shooters,  to  die.  It  would  be  a  har- 
rowing experience  to  see,  if  you  knew  that  somewhere  Charlie 
Mack  was  alive  and  well.  It  was  almost  unbearable  to  watch 
the  scene  and  know  that  Charlie  had  just  died,  following  an 
automobile  crash.  "Rough  Riders"  would  have  meant  the 
beginning  of  a  great  career  for  him.  .\t  least  he  went  out  in  a 
blaze  of  glor>',  quiet,  likeable  Charlie. 

STRANGELY  enough,  one  of  the  last  appearances  made  by 
Gladys  Brockwell  was  in  a  picture  wherein  she  died.  It  was 
the  tragic  end  of  a  tragic  career.  After  her  thorough  Griffith 
training,  and  a  brief  period  of  fame  as  a  vamp,  Gladys  almost 
dropped  from  sight.  Talking  pictures  brought  her  back.  A 
new  and  greater  career  was  at  hand,  but  fate  willed  differ- 
ently. She  died  following  a  dreadful  automobile  accident  on 
busy  Ventura  Boulevard. 

Lillian  Gish,  the  greatest  of  the  Griffith  stars,  had  a  diffi- 
cult time  coming  back  in  other  hands.  The  fragile  Duse  of 
the  cinema  might  never  have  returned  but  for  her  wonderful 
performance  in  "The  White  Sister,"  made  in  Europe. 

Even  her  later  pictures  at  M-G-iSI  werenot  great  bo.x  office 
attractions.  Some  of  the  old  spark  had  gone,  and  a  helpless, 
fluttering  heroine  in  this  modern  day  of  flappers  seemed 
quaint  and  incongruous.    Lillian  is  the  enigma  of  the  screen. 
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the  Story 


The  Mary  Pickford  of  the 
early,  happy  days,  as  she 
looked  in  a  picture  forgotten 
and  unknown.  This  is  the 
great  Mary  of  the  D.  W. 
Griffith  period 


Even  now  she  may  return  and  re- 
veal herself  again  as  the  superb 
Griffith  star  of  the  past. 

Dorothy  Gish  has  never  been  an 
unqualified  success  away  from 
Griffith's  guiding  hand.  Even 
there  she  was  somewhat  over- 
shadowed by  her  sister,  Lillian. 
For  several  years  she  has  made  pic- 
tures abroad.  The  few  efforts  to 
reach  America  were  received  coldly. 
Yet,  who  will  forget  The  Little 
Disturber  in  "Hearts  of  the  World"? 

IF  Henry  B.  Walthall  had  retained 
his  health  he  might  have  been 
greater  than  John  Gilbert.  The 
Little  Colonel  of  "  The  Birth  of  aNa- 
tion"  was  a  dark-eyed  romantic 
fellow,  and  a  marvelous  actor.  Yet 
there  were  many  years  of  illness. 
He  appeared  old  and  iU.  He  was 
forced  to  play  character  parts, 
when  he  should  have  been  cast  as 
dashing  heroes. 

He  is  still  ver\-  much  in  demand 
for  these  character  parts,  but  he 
has  been  cheated  out  of  his  rightful 
destiny.  To  me,  Walthall  is  the 
greatest  of   the   Griffith  tragedies, 

[  PLEASE  TURN"  TO  PAGE   102  ] 


You  won't  believe  this,  but  it's  true.    Lillian  Gish 

and  H.  B.  Walthall  in  an  allegorical  scene  from  the 

famous  film,  "Home,  Sweet  Home" 
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That  you  may  have  harmony  of  Fragrance 
throughout  the  toilette,  there  is  a  Talc 
of  a  caressing,  refreshing  softness — also 
a  Face  Powder,  Rouge,  Bath  Salts  and 
the  Extract,  an  exquisitely  flaconed 
Perfume,   that  ranges  from  $1  to  $16. 


The  bath  has  ended  and  fragrance 
Pills  the  room — fragrance  from  a  cloud 
of  soft/ clinging  particles — filmy  pow- 
der particles  from  an  oval  metal  box. 
It  is  the  Dusting  Powder  of  Cheramy 
— delicate  with  the  fragrance  of  at- 


traction,  APRIL  SHOWERS  (Ondees 
d'Avril).  Swiftly  it  spreads  over  the 
skin — from  head  to  foot — caressing, 
soothing,  cooling — preserving  that 
just-bathed  freshness  throughout 
the  active  day. 


CHERAMY/? 
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Thoughts  now 
turn  toward 
what  to  select — 
appropriate  gifts 
—  for  the 
Christmas  list. 
Make  your 
selection  from 
among  the  things 
you  as  giver 
would  yourself 
cherish.  Any 
Meeker-Made 
genuine  Steer- 
hide  leather  gift 
whether  for  lady 
or  man  will  truly 
prove  to  be  iust 
u)  h  a  t  was 
wanted. 


There  is  charm  in  leather. 
There  is  added  charm  about 
Meeker-Mado  leather  goods — 
fashioned  and  tooled  in  new- 
est-of-new  designs,  hand- 
colored  and  with  hand-laced 
leather  edges.  In  imported 
Stecrhide.  Meeker  craftsmen 
have  combined  the  beautiful 
with  the  practical.  Your  guide 
is  the  Meeker-Made  imprint. 


De  Luxe  and  distinctive  handbags- 
underarms  and  vanities  in  many 
smart  shapes  and  styles — new  bill- 
folds for  new  (small)  or  old  currency 
— initial  or  emblem  billfolds — key 
cases — matched  gift  sets — toilet  sets 
. — playing  card  sets — other  novelties. 


At  better  dealers  everywhere 

Made  by  the  largest  manufacturers  of  Stecrhide 
leather  goods  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

THE  MEEKER  CO.,  Inc.,  Joplin,  Missouri 

MEEKED 
VlMADEri 

Seiiuine  <Stee7'hide 
(znaiidhcws 

VANITIES  BILLFOLDS 


The  Other  Side  of  the  Story 
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for  Walthall  has  so  much  to  give  to  the 
screen. 

Blanche  Sweet,  the  heroine  of  one  of  the  first 
spectacles,  "Judith  of  Bethulia,"  is  still  young 
and  beautiful,  but  only  recently  has  she  been  in 
demand.  Not  since  "Anna  Christie"  has  she 
had  a  role  worthy  of  her. 

She,  too,  has  fought  iUness,  business  failure 
and  domestic  tragedy. 

Then  there  was  the  beloved  Lillh  Siskr  in 
"The  Birth  of  a  Nation,"  the  working  girl,  in 
"Intolerance,"  and  the  frail  flower  of  "The 
White  Rose" — Jlae  Harsh. 

Mae  played  hookey  from  school  one  daj'  to 
watch  her  older  sister,  Jlarguerite,  work  with 
Griffith. 

She  stayed  on  to  become  one  of  the  greatest 
figures  of  the  screen.  Her  only  genuine  suc- 
cesses were  mth  Griffith.  Later  she  went  to 
England  and  played  in  pictures,  as  did  Dorothy 
Gish  and  Blanche  Sweet. 

"KTOW  Alae  lives  in  retirement  near  Pasa- 
■'■  ^  dena.  Her  life  is  devoted  to  her  home  and 
her  children.  I  don't  beliexe  she  misses  the 
adulation  that  was  once  hers.  I  don't  beliexe 
she  would  come  back  to  the  screen  if  she  could. 
Recently  she  appeared  at  a  fashionable  film 
wedding. 

The  avid  fans,  congregated  outside  the 
church,  did  not  know  her. 

Griffith  nearly  wTecked  his  own  career  in 
attempting  to  star  Carol  Dempster.  For 
some  reason  this  clex'er  girl  was  never  popular 
with  the  fans.  Griffith  saw  great  possibilities 
in  her  and  was  determined  not  to  give  up. 
Carol,  I  remember,  was  first  famous  for  her 
graceful  walk.  She  had  been  a  Ruth  St.  Denis 
dancer.  Perhaps  it  was  the  walk  that  fasci- 
nated Griffith.  He  made  much  of  small  things 
like  that.  Do  you  remember  the  unusual, 
sliding  walk  of  JIary  Hay  in  "Way  Down 
East"? 

Mar}',  too,  came  under  the  spell  of  mis- 
fortune. Dick  Barthelmess  and  she  were  very 
much  in  love  at  that  time,  but  their  marriage 
was  a  failure.  Dick  had  his  years  of  \'ar\'ing 
fortune  after  Griffith  "discovered"  him. 
Naturally  he  is  not  of  a  particularly  happy 
nature.  In  addition,  many  of  his  pictures  were 
not  popular.  He  came  back  into  his  own,  for 
Dick  has  a  very  great  gift,  in  "The  Patent 
Leather  Kid."  Now  he  is  firm  on  the  heights 
again. 

Ralph  Graves,  despite  fine  capabilities  as  an 
actor,  did  not  win  the  success  he  deser\-ed 
after  "Dream  Street."  Even  his  splendid  per- 
formance in  the  recent  "Submarine"  has  not 
meant  a  great  deal  to  him.  For  some  time 
Ralph  has  divided  his  time  between  acting  and 
directing. 

TTHERE  is  another  example  of  misfortune 
■*-  and  a  thwarted  career  in  Eric  von  Stroheim. 
Who  will  e\'er  forget  his  deep-dyed  \-iIlainy  in 
"Hearts  of  the  World"?  Even  during  the 
making  of  that  picture  his  hard  luck  had  be- 
gun. It  was  war  time,  hatred  was  burning  at 
fever-pitch,  and  he  was  an  .Austrian,  Teutonic 
in  appearance.  He  was  most  unpopular  on  the 
set,  and  the  workmen  took  delight  in  anno>-ing 
him  in  every  way. 

The  von  Stroheim  luck  has  never  changed. 
Here  is  a  genius,  but  a  genius  who  does  not 
tliink  as  the  rest  of  the  world.  His  mind  runs 
on  strange  tangents.  He  has  had  trouble  in 
every  picture  he  has  directed.  Gloria  Swan- 
son,  a  short  time  ago,  shelved  "Queen  Kelly," 
the  picture  he  directed  for  her. 

After  years  of  work,  and  millions  of  dollars 
expended,  "The  Wedding  March"  was  an  out 
and  out  failure. 

There  was  no  question  in  Griffith's  mind 
that  Bessie  Love  was  an  excellent  actress.  Yet 
when  she  left  him  she  had  years  of  bad  luck. 


It  was  the  old,  old  story  of  the  lack  of  sex 
appeal. 

Bessie  finally  took  matters  in  her  own  hands. 
She  built  for  herself  a  new  personality.  She 
became  the  life  of  every  party.  She  danced 
and  sang  and  played  her  uiulele. 

Now  she  is  one  of  the  greatest  potentialities 
in  the  realm  of  talking  pictures. 

A  LL  the  world  knows  the  story  of  Mildred 
^  ^-Harris,  her  tragic  marriage  to  Chaplin  and 
her  unavailing  efforts  to  come  back.  She  is 
now  a  moderate  success  in  vaudeville.  And 
there  is  the  dusky  Miriam  Cooper,  the  Southern 
girl  in  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation."  The  name  of 
Miriam  Cooper  is  almost  forgotten,  but  she 
was  an  unusually  proficient  actress 

Seena  Owen,  the  stately  queen  of  "Intoler- 
ance," is  back  on  the  screen  after  a  period  of 
retirement. 

Winifred  Westover  also  retired  from  tie 
screen  after  her  unhappy  marriage  to  William 
S.  Hart. 

She  came  back  to  play  the  name  part  in 
"Lummox."  You  will  not  recall  the  name 
of  Marjorie  Wilson,  yet  she  was  acclaimed  as 
Brown  Eyes  in  "Intolerance." 

Then  there  are  other  names  which  dimly 
recall  past  greatness.  Joseph  Henaberrj',  the 
kindly  Lincoln  of  "  The  Birth  of  a  Nation";  Fred 
Turner,  the  scheming  carpet-bagger;  Mary 
^Uden  as  the  hated  mulatto;  Fay  Tincher,  who 
appeared  in  the  first  "Battle  of  the  Se.xes,"  and 
who,  for  a  time,  was  one  of  the  leading  come- 
diennes of  the  screen,  and  Elmo  Lincoln,  the 
Griffith  strong  man. 

Constance  Talmadge  became  famous  as  the 
Mountain  Girl  in  "Intolerance."  Her  career 
was  a  bright  one,  but  Connie  made  light  of  her 
own  capabilities. 

She  preferred  a  good  time  to  the  hard  work 
that  has  kept  Norma  Talmadge  secure  for  so 
many  years. 

In  recent  years  Griffith  has  made  a  series  of 
mediocre  pictures.  Yet  once  he  was  the  great- 
est of  them  all.  "  The  Sorrows  of  Satan"  came 
near  ruining  Adolphe  Menjou.  Lya  de  Putti, 
the  sensational  woman  in  "Variety,"  was 
pathetic  as  the  siren.  And  the  picture  meant 
nothing  to  the  lovers,  Ricardo  Cortez  and 
Carol  Dempster.  There  was  little  to  commend 
in  the  second  "Battle  of  the  Se.xes."  Jetta 
Goudal  has  not-worked  since  "Lady  of  the 
Pavements,"  in  spite  of  a  cameo-like  perform- 
ance. 

"DUT  misfortune  has  always  had  a  liking  for 
■•-'David  Wark  Griffith,  even  from  the  time  of 
"The  Birth  of  a  Nation,"  the  picture  that  made 
him  famous,  and  at  the  same  time  made  him 
many  enemies.  He  has  been  beset  by  the 
jealousy  of  others,  and  his  own  married  life 
was  unhappy.  Of  late  years  he  has  not  been 
well. 

Now  he  realizes  his  mistake  in  setting  out 
deliberately  to  make  commercial  successes. 

He  must  work  on  inspiration,  and  with 
idyllic  material.  His  own  formula  of  picture 
making  has  never  been  equalled — building  to- 
ward a  terrific  climax  in  the  weaving  of  lines 
of  parallel  action. 

Perhaps  he  will  defeat  the  old  jinx  in 
".\braham  Lincoln." 

As  for  a  change  in  fortune  for  most  of  the 
others — it  is  too  late  for  Wally  Reid,  and 
Bobby  Harron,  Clarine  Seymour  and  Charlie 
]Mack. 

For  those  who  are  li\'ing,  it  is  too  late  for 
Henry  Walthall  to  achieve  the  heights  that 
were  meant  for  him. 

It  may  be  too  late  for  Blanche  Sweet,  Mae 
Alarsh  and  Dorothy  Gish  to  climb  back  to 
great  public  acclaim. 

Perhaps  it  has  been  enough — just  "to  have 
done  a  picture  with  Griffith." 
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Soi]ND  Pictures 

af  their  best 


Sound    equipment 

will  make  or  mar 

the  finest  pictures. 

You  are  sure  to  enjoy  them 

in  theatres  using  the  Western 

Electric  Sound  System. 

"Do  they  have  good  Sound  repro- 
duction in  that  theatre?"  people 
now  ask  in  addition  to  the  familiar 
"What  picture  is  playing  tonight?" 
and  "Who  is  the  star?" 


Western  Electric,  with  fifty  years' 
experience  in  making  telephones 
and  other  Sound  reproducing  equip- 
ment, was  the  pioneer  and  is  the 
natural  leader  in  the  development 
of  Sound  Picture  apparatus. 

The  country's  leading  picture 
producers  record  their  talking  pic- 
tures wth  the  Western  Electric 
Sound  System  exclusively.  Four 
thousand  theatres  all  over  the  world 
have,  by  installing  it,  shown  their 
faith  in  its  superior  reproduction. 

e  •  «  •  • 

Your  enjoyment  of  the  show  de- 
pends upon  the  sound  equipment 
the  theatre  uses.  If  it's  Western 
Electric  you  will  hear  sound  pic- 
tures at  their  best. 


Sound  mechanism 
(dark  portion) 
which  assures 
clear,  natural 
lone.  Made  by  the 
makers  of  your 
telephone. 


Westen 


SOC  ND 


Wbcn  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 


In  small  neighborhood  theatre  and  big  city  palace 
Western  Electric  Sound  equipment  is  drawing  the  crowd. 


SYSTEM 


Just  a  Crazy  Kid 


[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  31  ] 


When  he  ran  away  from  school,  he  had  his 
personal  belongings  shipped  to  the  police 
station  as  a  Pueblo  friend  of  his  was  a  re- 
porter on  the  poUce  beat  for  an  evening  paper. 
The  friend  met  him  at  the  train  in  a  pohce  car. 
They  roared  up  Broadway  seventy  miles  an 
hour,  with  the  siren  going  mde  open. 

THAT  was  Grant's  entrance  into  Los  Ange- 
les, and  that's  the  way  he's  gone  ever  since. 
Seventy  miles  an  hour!  With  the  siren  wide 
open!  Making  whoopee!  What  did  he  care  if 
he  caught  the  devil  at  home  I 

He  caught  plenty  of  it.  Married  and  di- 
vorced before  he  was  nineteen.  An  habitue  of 
all  the  night  clubs.  In  a  rented  tu.xedo.  Some 
one  mistook  him  for  a  waiter,  once.  "  Show  me 
to  my  table,"  the  patron  said.  Grant  did.  It 
became  a  gag  among  his  friends.  "  Boy,  show 
me  to  my  table!"  Making  whoopee!  Raising 
hell!    There  was  just  no  stopping  the  boy. 

He  found  a  job  at  a  furniture  store,  but  it 
grew  tiresome.  So  he  became  a  reporter.  It 
lasted  until  the  editor  called  him  in  for  a  re- 
write and  found  he  couldn't  use  a  typewriter. 

Letters  from  home  arrived,  begging  him  to 
come  back.  A  couple  of  years  later  he  did 
come  back.  In  an  airplane.  Making  personal 
appearances  at  seven  hundred  dollars  a  week, 
with  a  dozen  women  mad  about  him.  And  the 
town  band  met  him.    Just  a  crazy  kid! 

During  those  early  mad  days  in  Los  Angeles, 
when  he  wore  rented  tuxedos  and  showed  cus- 
tomers to  their  tables  for  the  laugh,  a  friend 
introduced  him  to  Fanchon  Royer  and  her 
husband,  Raymond  Cannon.  Fanchon  watched 
him.    Big,  good-looking,  devil-may-care. 


"You  ought  to  go  in  pictures,"  she  said. 
"I'd  like  to  manage  you. " 

Grant  laughed.  Maybe  he  even  blushed, 
although  that  is  doubtful.  Anyhow,  it  is  his- 
tory that  he  said,  "  Aw  gowan!" 

But  when  he  got  fired  from  the  paper,  he 
thought  about  it.  Fanchon  got  him  a  job  as  an 
extra  with  Douglas  MacLean.  He  sat  on  a 
suitcase  in  a  hotel  lobby  all  day  and  they  paid 
liim  five  dollars. 

"Whoopee,"  said  Grant,  "this  is  the  life. 
Maybe  tomorrow  I'll  find  myself  a  couch." 

He  found  Elinor  Glyn  instead.  Or,  to  be 
more  precise,  she  found  him.  She  asked  if  he 
had  ever  been  in  the  army.  Grant  said, 
"Yes."  He  lied, but  it  didn't  matter.  Madame 
Glyn  gave  him  a  bit  in  one  of  her  pictures  and 
paid  him  one  hundred  dollars. 

His  film  career  had  begun.  Fanchon  Royer 
managed  him  and  she  can  step  right  up  and 
take  a  big  bow.  Managing  a  career  as  hectic 
as  Grant's  is  as  difficult  as  getting  jocund  with 
Mussolini,  fanchon  got  him  out  of  scrapes 
just  in  time  for  him  to  get  into  new  ones.  But 
she  got  him  jobs,  and  his  work  was  so  steady 
that  his  family  came  on  from  Colorado. 

He  had  made  a  picture  with  Monte  Blue  at 
Warners  when  Daryl  Zanuck  called  him  into 
the  office  and  said,  "See  here,  my  boy,  how 
would  you  like  to  play  the  lead  opposite 
Dolores  Costello?" 

"I've  got  a  couple  of  other  things  lined  up," 
he  said,  lying .  "I  don't  know  whether  I  could 
get  out  of  them." 

He  promised  to  try.    He'd  see  Zanuck  later. 

.'Vt  the  corner  drug  store  he  called  Newton. 

"Don't  be  an  idiot  all  your  life,"  said  his 


brother.  "Take  the  job  quick  before  they  find 
you  out  and  change  their  minds." 

A  few  hours  later  Grant  swaggered  into 
Zanuck's  ofiice.  "Well,"  he  said,  "I  think  it 
can  be  arranged." 

"That's  great  and,  as  an  added  inducement, 
here's  a  five-year  contract  for  you  to  sign." 

He  has  not  had  an  idle  moment  since,  what 
with  pictures  and  gal  friends.  But  of  his  large 
salary  he  is  allowed  only  fifty  dollars  a  week  for 
himself.  The  rest  is  kept  for  him.  He  was 
given  several  bonuses,  a  big  wardrobe  and  a 
car.  And  they  paid  up  his  debts,  which 
amounted  to  some  four  thousand  dollars.  They 
think  right  well  of  the  kid. 

""DUT  I'm  being  smart  from  now  on,"  he 
-•-'says.  "The  boy's  using  his  head  for  once. 
I'm  bujing  a  big  house  in  Brentwood,  and  I'm 
going  to  stay  in  it.  Beheve  me,  I'm  married 
to  this  industry.  I'm  crazy  about  it.  Hon- 
estly— don't  laugh — I  want  to  make  good. 
Gosh,  I've  been  lucky.  Breaks?  I've  had  a 
million  of  'em.  Wouldn't  I  be  foolish  to  keep 
on  being  just  a  crazy  kid?  Not  much  for 
Uncle  Grant.    The  boy's  really  settled  down." 

Really?  ilaybe  yes,  and  maybe  no.  It  is 
true  that  he  has  reached  the  advanced  age  of 
twenty-four.  It  is  true  that  he  is  taking  his 
screen  success  seriously.  But  I  doubt  if  he'll 
ever  settle  down. 

.\nd,  for  all  his  success,  he's  just  a  crazy  kid. 
And  that's  why  you  like  him. 

P.  S.  Incidentally,  don't  be  surprised  if 
Grant  and  Loretta  Young  have  gone  into  a 
permanent  clinch  by  the  time  you  read  this. 
Life  and  Withers  are  like  that! 
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No  More  Family  Pictures!" 


Says  John 
Monk  Saunders 


IN  the  old  hairpin  days  a  gentleman  used 
to  possess  "a  private  life,"  apart  from 

his  public  career.  But  that  day  has 
passed,  along  with  the  stiff  collar. 

The  age  of  intimacy  is  upon  us.  When 
an  Amelia  Earhart  flies  the  Atlantic,  we 
want  to  know  her  brand  of  bath  salts  and 
the  color  of  her  undies. 

When  a  screen  actress  marries,  people 
want  to  know  what  about  this  fellow,  and 
how  they  look  together.  That's  how  I  came 
to  be  exposed  to  demon  reporters  and 
fiendish  cameramen. 

pAY  WRAY  and  I  belong  to  the  no-print 
school.  We  didn't  see  how  we'd  work 
or  feel  better  if  we  appeared  in  newspapers 
in  domestic  poses. 

So  Fay  and  I  decided  that  ours  would  not 
be  a  movie  marriage.  We'd  enter  wedded 
bliss  in  a  quaint  village  remote  from  Holly- 
wood. 

That  was  a  noble  scheme.  See  how  per- 
fectly it  worked  out.  Rowland  Lee  decided 
to  take  his  company  to  Chesapeake  Bay  to 
shoot  "The  First  Kiss,"  in  which  Fay  was 
playing.  I  was  sent  to  nearby  Washington 
to  arrange  for  the  cooperation  of  the  Navy 
Department  in  filming  "Dirigible." 

■pjERE  we  were  in  the  East,  all  the  ele- 
ments of  our  plan  at  hand.  Here  was 
our  little  Maryland  village,  with  its  minister. 
I  applied  for  a  license  in  Easton,  a  lovely 
spot.  I  swore  old  Colonel  Hollyday,  the 
court  clerk,  to  secrecy,  but  he  pointed  out 
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Author  Saunders  wanted  no  pub- 
licity pictures,  so  they  made  this 
one  with  Big  Boss  Lasky 


that  the  record  book  was  open  to  public 
scrutiny. 

Once  the  names  of  Fay  Wray  and  John 
Monk  Saunders  were  in  that  book,  it 
seemed  the  news  was  all  over  Talbot 
County  in  a  second.  It  even  preceded  us 
back  to  location.  Half  an  hour  later,  when 
I  asked  Lee  when  he  would  be  through  with 
his  leading  lady,  he  stopped  work  and  de- 
livered a  marriage  hynm.  Was  it  cricket,  he 
asked,  to  sUp  away  and  get  married?  Was 
it  fair  to  Barney  Hutchinson,  the  publicity 
man,  who  had  scotched  many  rumors  for  us? 

T  GAVE  in.     When  we  set  out  for  the 

Easton  church,  Lee,  Gary  Cooper  and 

Hutchinson — and,  alas,  a  still  cameraman — ■ 


went  along.  Thank  God  there  was  no 
camera  in  the  chapel.  Those  few  beautiftil 
moments  were  sacred. 

The  mischief  began  outside.  The  air  was 
full  of  rice,  and  humorous  small  hoys  had 
tied  old  shoes,  tin  pans  and  waggish  signs  to 
■(-  the  car.  In  a  weak  moment  we  allowed 
Barney  to  shoot  us  embracing  for  the 
camera.  That  still  picture  has  haunted  me 
ever  since.  It  has  jumped  at  me  from  news- 
*  papers  all  over  the  country,  causing  me,  as 
lawyers  say,  anguish,  worry,  embarrass- 
ment and  shame. 


'\X7'HAT  grief  followed  I  In  New  York  we 
were  pestered  by  photographers, 
writers,  jewelers,  florists,  beauty  specialists, 
insurance  agents  and  wine  merchants.  The 
Rolls-Royce  people  sent  nice  notes  telling 
about  the  new  models.  A  race  track  sharp- 
shooter gave  us  a  hot  tip  on  a  crooked  bang- 
tail for  a  wedding  present. 

And  it  was  distressing  to  get  a  note — as 
Fay  did — from  an  old  friend  at  whose  home 
she  had  once  been  a  guest,  enclosing  a  bill 
for  that  hospitality,  "Now  that  fortune  has 
favored  you." 


'T*HE  climax  came  after  our  return  to 
Holljrwood,  when  a  yoimg  man,  des- 
perate for  money,  tried  to  extort  $2,000  from 
Fay  with  a  threatening  letter.  The  police 
got  him,  after  he  caused  us  much  grief  and 
woe. 

Do  you  blame  me  when  I  scream,  "No 
more  family  pictures"? 


LITTLE      STORIES      FROM      REAL      LIFE 


POSED      BY     FAMOUS      SCREEN     STARS 
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Again  and  Again  He  Found  Himself 
Drawn  Back  to  Her  by  the  Spell  of  a 
Haunting    Elusive    Fragrance 


ROMANCE  had  somehow  never  seemed 
to  come  my  way.  It  was  always  some 
-  other  girl  in  our  crowd  who  was  being 
taken  out  to  look  at  the  moon — who  sat  out 
dances  in  quiet  corners — who  seemed  to  have 
some  man  constantly  at  her  feet. 

It's  all  very  nice  to  have  a  man  tell  you  you're 
"the  life  of  a  party" — but  I  wanted  someone 
to  act  thrilled  and  ardent  about  me — to  gaze 
at  me  as  though  I  were  something  precious  and 
apart — to  tell  me  he  just  couldn't  keep  away 
from  me. 

How  did  one  weave  such  a  spell.'  How  be- 
come alluring — fascinating — irresistible  ? 

CHRISTMAS  came,  and  one  of  my  gifts 
was  a  gay,  sparkling  little  bottle  of  per- 
fume. I  was  going  to  the  theatre  that  night 
with  a  man  I  liked  particularly  well,  and  when 
I  dressed  for  the  evening  I  used  the  new  perfume. 

I  found  something  enchanting  about  this  new 
odor.  Magic  and  mystery  seemed  to  breathe 
from  it.  Something  about  its  fragrance  made 
me  think  of  thrilling  tales  I  had  read  of  tropical 
nights  and  jungle  flowers. 

It  happened  that  the  play  that  night  was  a  South  Sea 
romance,  with  music  on  a  moonlit  beach.  During  the  last  act 
my  companion  leaned  over  and  whispered: 

"Convincing  sort  of  scene,  isn't  it.'  But  I've  just  discovered 
that  part  of  the  illusion  is  in  that  tantalizing  perfume  you  are 
wearing.   What  an  inspiration!" 

He  looked  at  me  as  though  he  were  really  seeing  me  for  the 
first  time,  and — which  thrilled  me  —  as  though  I  were  a  part 
of  the  glamour  and  romance  that  breathed  through  the  play. 
Would  this  mood  last  through  the  evening,  I  wondered. 

I  was  to  discover  that  it  would  last  through  many,  many 


Ben  Hur  Perfume  Bou- 
doir Stand— A  gift  that 
will  delight  HER 


Hosed  hy  Ramon  Novarro 

and  Shirley  ()  'Hora — 

Metro-O'oldwyu-Mayer  Stars 

happy  evenings.  That  when  1  opened  that  little  perfume  vial 
it  was  as  though  I  had  released  a  new,  bewitching  personality. 
For  it  was  the  contents  of  that  magic  vial  that  first  made  a 
man  look  at  me  as  though  I  were  something  shining,  lovely, 
desirable.  It  was  the  spell  of  that  haunting,  elusive  fragrance 
that  drew  him  back  to  me  again  and  again,  and  opened  wide 
to  me  that  beautiful  door  to  romance  which  had  remained  so 
stubbornly  closed  until  then. 

T*HIS  fascinating  perfume  is  Ben  Hur.  Send  for  a  free 
trial  bottle.  It  will  disclose  to  you,  too,  its  thrilling 
.secret.  It  will  add  a  subtle  "something"  which  men  will  find 
haunting — irresistible!  And,  of  course,  when  you've  discovered 
anything  so  amazingly  potent,  you'll  akcays  want  to  use  it — 
to  make  it  unvaryingly  your  own. 


FREE — Mail  coupon  today  for  trial  bottle 


The  Andrew  Jereens  Co..  3023  Alfred  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Please  send  me— free— a  trial  bottle  of  Ben  Hur  Perfume 


.Streer_ 
C,ty_ 


Are     You     Between     17    and    35 
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For 

Young 

Women 


A  Different 
Magazine    Which 
Helps   You   Get   the 
Most   Out   of  Life 


H' 


[AVE  you  read  it  yet? — this  new, 

*■  utterly  different  and  fascinating 
magazine  that  in  six  months  has 
leaped  into  the  hearts  of  half  a  mil- 
lion young  American  women? 

Everywhere  you  see  it  in  the  hands 
of  smart,  clever,  charming,  get-ahead 
girls.  You  see  young  women  of  all 
ages  and  classes  crowding  at  the  news- 
stands to  get  the  latest  copy.  In  homes 
you  find  back  numbers  still  being 
saved — too  valuable  to  be  thrown 
away. 

Why  is  this?  Simply  because  mod- 
ern women  find  in  the  new  Smart  Set 
entertainment,  help,  common  sense, 
and  useful  information  that  no  other 
magazine  in  America,  to-day,  can  give. 

Smart  Set  is  a  gay,  lively,  human 
magazine  that  helps  you  get  the  most 
out  of  life.  That  tells  you  how  to  be 
the  kind  of  a  girl  you've  always 
wanted  to  be;  and  how  to  do  the 
things  you've  always  wanted  to  do. 

Smart  Set  doesn't  preach.  Its  edi- 
tors are  brilliant,  fearless  and  success- 
ful young  women  who  have  been  in 
the  thick  of  the  fight  and  are  in  it 
still.  They  know  life.  They  know 
women. 


It'll  go  Straight 

to  your  heart 


They  give  you  a  magazine  that  is 
simply  pulsing  with  live,  up-to-the- 
minute,  interesting  material,  dealing 
with  your  life,  your  problems,  your  in- 
terests. 

What  other  magazine  but  Smart  Set 
shows  you  how  to  dress  smartly  on 
the   average   young   woman's    income? 

What  other  magazine  but  Smart  Set 
seeks  renowned  beauties  and  beauty 
experts  and  gets  them  to  tell  you  the 
secret  of  their  charm,  that  you  may 
be  more  charming? 

What  other  magazine  but  Smart  Set 
engages  great  business  women  to  tell 
you  how  to  make  the  most  of  your 
job? 

What  other  magazine  but  Smart  Set 
tells  you  how  to  keep  beautiful — ^how 
to  win  friends — how  to  develop  your 
personality — how  to  decorate  your 
room  yourself — how  to  hold  your  own 
in  any  group  of  men  and  women — 
how  to  be  successful  in  life  and  career 
— how  to  make  the  most  out  of  mar- 
riage— how  to  choose  the  vocation  for 
which  you  are  best  fitted,  and  every 
month  tells  the  story  of  women  who 
have  won  financial  independence 
through  their  own  efforts. 

S    The  New         O 
mart  oet 


James  R.  Quirk 

Publisher  of  Photoplay 

is  also  publisher  of  Smart 
Set.  He  has  never  disap- 
pointed you  in  Photoplay. 
Here's  his  personal  mes- 
sage to  you: 

"/  would  suggest  to  every 
young  woman  who  reads 
Photopla  y  that  she  buy  a  copy 
of  the  December  issue  of  Smart 
Set  at  once.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  beautiful 
magazines  I  have  ever  pub- 
lished. Please  write  me  what 
you  think  about  it." 


How 
How 
How 
How 
How 
How 

charm. 
How 
How 

income. 
And- 
The 


to  develop  your  personality. 

to  find  your  vocation. 

to  get  ahead  socially. 

to  win  friends — and  hold  them. 

to  make  the  best  of  your  job. 

to   cultivate   your   natural 

to  understand  and  attract  men. 
to   dress   smartly  on   a  small 


best  fiction  money  can  buy. 


on 


the  Newsstands  now 

25c 


Oh,  It  Is,  Is  It? 
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the  glory  of  the  bracelet  which  the  little  boop- 
adooper,  Helen  Kane — new  to  Hollywood,  but 
learning  fast — crashed  at  them  the  other  day. 
"Oh,  this  thing,"  she  said  to  my  awed  look. 
"It's  just  a  knick-knack.  But  you  should 
see  the  one  I'm  going  to  get.  It's  got  emeralds 
so-o-obig." 

She  pantomimed  an  egg  at  least. 

Was  it  strange  that  Jack  Oakie  should 
whiten  and  creep  away?  That  David  Newell 
should  get  a  laugh — and  out? 

"I'm  a  star  at  S.300  a  week"  (Buddy  Rogers 
wailing).  "The  lowest  paid  one  in  the  busi- 
ness. I  can't  save  as  much  as  I  did  when 
I  was  getting  $65  for  playing  in  'Wings'!" 

TS  it  any  wonder  that  Buddy  should  be  seen 
■^in  the  company  of  a  young  lady  who  astutely 
picked  out  a  multi-millionaire  father,  and  thus 
relieved  her  young  men  of  the  problem  of 
deciding  between  rubies  or  tiger  eyes? 

Phillips  Holmes  sits  in  his  apartment  and 
reads.  "Get  out  and  play,"  says  I.  "Can't 
afford  it,"  says  he,  on  behalf  of  scores  of  young 
men  under  the  six-months-option  Sword  of 
Damocles. 

There  is  an  erroneous  impression  current — 
and  strangely  it  extends  to  the  girls  of  the 
racket — that  the  bill-paying  sex  of  the  film 
industry  are  (if  I  may)  lousy  with  dough. 

Such,  to  get  things  straight,  is  not  the  case. 
They  get  more  money  than  the  usual  young 
man,  true  enough;  but  they  have  a  multitude 
of  expenses  of  which  the  usual  young  man 
knows  nothing.  They  simply  can't  afford  to 
be  romantic  away  from  the  camera — in  the 
fashion  which  the  picture  lasses  consider 
romantic:  terrapin  and  tiaras,  caviar  and 
cluster  brooches. 


When  they  get  embarrassed  and  try  to  swell 
their  incomes  to  something  impressive,  try  to 
keep  up  with  the  overnight  flash  characteristic 
of  visiting  firemen,  they  invariably  are  marks 
for  the  gyp  artists  with  which  the  village 
abounds. 

What  to  do?  Well,  there  is  matrimony. 
Young  Doug,  Carroll  Nye,  Raymond  Hackett, 
Chester  Morris  and  Johnny  Mack  Brown  thus 
temporarily  are  safe  from  the  ravages  of  the 
local  Loreleis. 

Or  sports.  Larry  Kent  and  Charlie  Farrell 
are  ardent  yachtsmen.  Guinn  "Big  Boy" 
Williams  plays  polo.  Hugh  Trevor  is  addicted 
to  tennis.  John  Holland  wrestles.  Lane 
Chandler  rides. 

These  young  men  figure  that  such  exercises 
are  preferable  to  that  of  making  little  ones  out 
of  big  ones,  a  pastime  promised  to  Cullen 
Landis  during  his  recent  appearance  in  coiu-t 
on  an  alimony-arrears  charge. 

The  .\merican  divorce  court  seems  to  have 
been  planned  by  some  designing  female.  One 
would  think,  by  all  the  laws  of  equality 
now  said  to  be  in  practice,  that  if  two  young 
people  decided  that  their  marriage  was  a  bust, 
the  sporting  thing  to  do  would  be  to  kiss  and 
part. 

THE  parting  is  done  all  right;  but  the  token 
of  termination  takes  the  form  of  a  perma- 
nent attachment  on  the  side  of  the  lady  for  a 
portion  of  the  late  husband's  wage. 

One  shudders  at  the  number  of  lads  who  fill 
in  regular  engagements  with  quickie  jobs  down 
on  Poverty  Row  in  order  that  an  ex-wife  may 
not  miss  her  regular  luncheon  at  the  Mont- 
mart  re. 

It's  not  the  initial  cost:  it's  the  upkeep. 


The  demands  are  terrific.  "The  Hollywood 
girl,"  commented  Pat  Powers,  the  producer, 
"is  not  a  gold-digger.  She  goes  after  plati- 
num." 

And  if  a  magnate  squawks  as  to  their 
preciousness,  feel  for  a  boy  with  an  agent,  a 
business  manager,  a  publicity  man,  a  tailor, 
a  haberdasher,  an  automobile  agent,  a  land- 
lord, and  a  housekeeper  to  support;  as  well  as 
an  expensive  miscellany  of  clubs,  professional 
societies,  friends  having  a  bad  year,  relatives, 
charities,  and  shops  where  he  must  stand  for 
a  raised  price  on  e\-erything  he  buys  because 
he  is  supposed  to  be  a  fool  with  money. 

Naturally  the  young  man  of  the  business 
gets  glassy-eyed  in  the  presence  of  its  young 
women.  Knowing  their  penchant  for  ruining 
the  remnants  of  his  bankroll,  it  is  a  natural 
reaction. 

TTHAT  opaque  stare  which  the  girls  hold  is 
-'•  now  characteristic  of  his  handsom<>  eyes, 
is  far  more  often  caused  by  fear  than  by 
indifference. 

Thus  the  Hollywood  male,  less  deadly  than 
the  female,  realizes  that  discretion  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom.  He  sticks  to  his  boats, 
his  games,  his  little  theaters,  his  books,  and 
his  hermitages. 

When  in  need  of  feminine  solace,  he  goes 
where  it  is  safe — nonprofessionals  unskilled  in 
the  mining  craft,  or  a  marriage  with  the  one 
girl  who  he  is  certain  will  not  put  a  permanent 
wave  in  his  future. 

Pit)' the  poor  movie  kid.  There  are  game  laws 
for  e\ery  form  of  animal  life  but  him.  Is  it 
odd  that  he  has  assumed  a  protective  colora- 
tion requisite  to  his  needs? 

The  defense  rests! 


Another  Fairbanks 


By 

Phillip  Merton 


DENNIS  KING  makes  you  think 
of  Fairbanks.     King  is  not  tall, 
yet  he  is  so  active  that  you  never 
notice    his    height.      His    carriage    is 
erect,  and  he  has  Doug's  slim  grace. 

He  can  do  Fairbanks'  "stuff,"  too, 
sword  play  and  all.  Even  his  voice 
has  that  same  dramatic  quality.  Doug 
has  always  been  a  romantic  figure. 
So  has  King. 

There  is  a  glamor  to  King  that  I 
have  felt  in  few  people.  That  is  why 
I  believe  he  is  destined  for  greatness 
on  the  screen.  He  was  a  tremendous 
success  in  New  York  in  "Rose  Marie, " 
"The  Vagabond  King,"  and  "The 
Three  ISIusketeers. " 

His  first  screen  appearance  will  be 
in  Paramount's  Technicolor  pro- 
duction of  "The  Vagabond  King," 
which  brings  Rudolph  Friml's  glow- 
ing music  to  the  screen.  It  has  been 
in  production  for  many  weeks. 

If  Dennis  King  is   like   Fairbanks, 
there   are   times,  too,  when  his  resemblance  to  John  Barry- 
more  is  startling.    And  like  Barrymore  and  Fairbanks,  Dennis 
King  will  always  be  at  his  best  in  costume  pictures. 

King's  boyhood  explains  that,  for  he  was  born  in  Coventrv', 
England.  In  the  shadows  of  the  spires  of  Coventry  he  heard 
of  the  good  lady  Godiva  who  took  a  little  jaunt  through  the 
streets,  garbed  only  in  her  long  hair. 

For  a  romantic  boy  there  is  no  future  but  the  stage,  or 


DENNIS  KING 


writing,  or  wandering.  When  Dennis 
was  fourteen  he  ran  away  and  became 
a  call-boy  in  John  Drinkwater's  reper- 
ton.'  theater  in  Birmingham. 

THE  war  delayed  his  career  four 
years.  He  lied  about  his  age  and 
joined  the  conflict.  He  served  for 
four  years  and  was  wounded. 

He  was  beginning  to  make  a  small 
success  in  England  when  he  came  to 
America  with  "JMonsieur  Beaucaire." 
One  of  his  early  American  successes 
was  as  Mercutio  in  Jane  Cowl's 
"Romeo  and  Juliet."  He  came  to 
Los  Angeles,  but  none  of  the  pro- 
ducers were  interested  in  his  camera 
possibilities. 

During  the  long  New  York  run  of 
"Romeo  and  Juliet"  he  took  up  the 
study  of  voice.  His  singing  teacher 
discovered  that  he  had  a  splendid 
voice.  Hammerstein  sent  for  him  for 
the  male  role  in  "Rose  Marie."  His 
success  was  instantaneous.     The  rest  is  Broadway  histon,'. 

His  voice  is  beautiful,  a  baritone  with  the  lyric  quality  of 
a  tenor. 

Dennis  married  a  young  English  girl  before  he  came  to 
.\merica.  Mrs.  King  joined  him  in  Hollywood  before  the 
picture  was  completed.  Just  before  he  left  New  York  she 
presented  him  with  a  son,  their  second.  Dennis  is  a  great 
man  with  a  rapier.    He'll  cut  his  way  to  film  fame. 
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MEN  ARE  LIKE  THAT— Paramount 

A  SLICE  of  life,  as  American  as  pie.  In 
■^  *■  fact,  it's  Americana  straight  from  the 
can,  full  of  homely  humor  and  actors.  But 
you'U  love  Hal  Skelly's  thorough  characteriza- 
tion of  a  back-slapping  braggart  whose  trust- 
ing young  wife  believes  he's  the  great  man  he 
says  he  is.  Charles  Sellon  and  Clara  Blandick 
give  spicy  portrayals  of  Babbitt  homefolks. 
All  Talkie. 

THE  DELIGHTFUL  ROGUE— 
Radio  Pictures 

"D  ADIO  is  becoming  the  home  of  screen 
■'-^-comebacks.  First  it  was  Bebe  Daniels  in 
"Rio  Rita,"  and  now  it  is  Rod  LaRocque  in 
"The  Delightful  Rogue."  He  is  aU  of  that. 
Rod,  infrequently  seen  on  the  screen  of  late, 
comes  through  with  a  superb  performance  as 
Laslro,  the  pirate.  Incidentally,  we  have  been 
waiting  for  years  for  the  heroine  to  give  the 
hero  the  go-by  and  marry  the  villain.  At 
last,  in  this  romance,  the  heroine  chooses 
Lastro,  the  pirate.  We  know  that,  at  least, 
she  wiJl  never  be  bored.    All  Talkie, 

SWEETIE— Paramount 

COLLEGIATE  capers  provide  lively  enter- 
tainment, although  "Sweetie"  will  not 
cause  the  lighting  of  bontires.  It  scores 
chiefly  through  its  pleasant  youthfulness. 
That  li'l  "  boop-a-doop  "  person,  Helen  Kane, 
romps  off  with  the  show.  Her  songs  are 
grand.  Jack  Oakie  wows  'em  with  his  Alma 
Mammy  college  song.  This  will  not  mean 
much  to  Nancy  Carroll,  although  she  is  effec- 
tive in  an  unsympathetic  role.   All  Talkie. 

MARRIED  IN  HOLLYWOOD— Fox 

"DY  far  the  finest  thing  about  this — the  first 
•'-'Viennese  operetta  to  hit  the  screen  via 
sound — is  the  exquisite  music  by  Oscar  Strauss. 
The  story  jumps  from  Vienna  to  Hollywood  to 
Cinderella  to  Heaven  knows  what  and  where. 
An  all-stage  cast  performs.  J.  Harold  (Rio 
Rita)  Murray  and  Norma  (Show  Boat)  Terris 
sing  the  leads,  and  Walter  Catlett  and  Tom 
Patricola  handle  the  laughs.  Good — but  some- 
how it  should  have  been  better.    All  Talkie. 

MISTER  ANTONIO— Tifany-Stahl 

T  EO  CARILLO'S  first  talking  feature  is  not 
■'-'only  a  personal  triumph  for  that  versatile 
stage  star,  but  a  distinct  coup  for  Tiffany. 
Perhaps  Carillo  had  something  to  say  in  the 
selection  of  this  Booth  Tarkington  play,  for 
his  accent  more  than  enhances  the  role  Otis 
Skinner  made  famous  on  the  stage.  As  this  is 
Virginia  Valli's  first  talking  picture,  it  places 
her  among  Hollywood's  fortunate  few  who 
sound  as  well  as  they  look.    All  Talkie. 

DARK  STREETS— First  National 

""p\ARK  STREETS"  presents  the  strange 
-•-^spectacle  of  Jack  Mulhall  talking  to  him- 
self. Yessir,  it's  a  dual  role,  and  one  of  the  first 
in  the  audibles.  Jack  plays  an  honest  cop  and 
his  twin,  a  gangster.  He  does  a  good  job  of  it. 
Not  as  much  can  be  said  for  the  picture.  It's 
just  one  of  those  things.  Lila  Lee  is  the  little 
Irish  girl  who  has  a  tough  time  picking  the 
right  brother  for  a  husband.    All  Talkie. 

JEALOUSY— Paramount 

TpHIS  one  is  a  bloomer.    Orginally  a  brilliant 

•'-  two-character  stage  play  showing  the  tragic 

effects  of  jealousy  on  the  lives  of  two  tempera- 
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mental  people,  it  here  becomes  a  confused  and 
boring  talliie  with  more  characters  and  less 
punch.  The  late  Jeanne  Eagels  plays  the 
woman,  and  Frederic  March  does  what  he 
can  with  the  jealous  man.  Jean  de  Limur 
directed,  and  badly.    All  Talkie. 

SIDE  STREET— Radio  Pictures 

nPHIS  might  have  been  a  strong,  s\vift-mov- 

■'■  ing  crime  story  if  it  hadn't  been  botched  by 

bad  recording,  or  something.    We  could  hardly 

hear  one  word  in  twenty  of  the  dialogue.    It  is 


Don't  be  frightened,  kiddies — the 
young  man  is  playing  football, 
not  having  a  convulsion.  Beneath 
that  battle-scarred  uniform  beats 
the  heart  of  Douglas  Fairbanks, 
Jr.  Young  Doug  is  gridironing  for 
First  National  in  "The  Forward 
Pass" 


No.  24689  of  the  current  underworld  yarns, 
and  is  only  notable  because  the  three  Moores — 
Tom,  Owen  and  Matt — all  appear  in  it.  It  is 
the  first  Radio  picture  to  be  directed  by  the 
clever  Mai  St.  Clair,  but  he  won't  brag  about 
it  much.    All  Talkie. 

DARKENED  ROOMS— Paramount 

O  HENRY  might  have  written  "  Darkened 
•  Rooms,"  but  he  didn't.  It  isn't  such  a 
much,  despite  light  handling  and  a  unique 
twist.  This  little  comedy-drammer  is  about 
a  photographer  who  thinks  he's  a  spiritualist, 


and  a  gal  who  proves  that  he  isn't.  Evelyn 
Brent  is  the  star,  but  Neil  Hamilton  wins  the 
bacon  as  the  photographer.  We're  starting 
a  committee  to  find  a  good  picture  for  Evelyn. 
It's  about  rime.  We're  appointing  Mr.  Lasky 
chairman.    All  Talkie. 

BEHIND  THE  MAKE-UP— Paramount 

■PNON'T  let  the  title  deter  you.  We're  fed 
■'-^up  on  morbid  backstage  melodrama  of  the 
clown  who  hides  a  breaking  heart  with  a  cheery 
smile  and  finally  goes  mad  and  bites  himself. 
We  break  down  and  confess  all — this  is  back- 
stage, and  it's  melodrama,  but  it's  also  different 
and  real.  Hal  Skelly  is  a  restrained  "Pagli- 
acci,"  while  Fay  Wray  gives  a  versatile  emo- 
tional performance,  and  Kay  Francis  slithers 
seductively  through  the  siren  scenes.  All 
Talkie. 

ONE  HYSTERICAL  NIGHT— Universal 

■n  EGINALD  DENNY'S  last  picture  was 
■'^his  swan-song,  and  this  is  his  post-mortem. 
He  has,  however,  only  himself  to  blame.  He 
wrote  the  story  and  dialogue,  both  in  the  worst 
possible  taste.  It's  not  farcical,  but  revolting 
and  embarrassingly  grotesque.  Fritz  Feld's 
is  the  only  commendable  performance.  All 
Talkie. 

NIGHT  PARADE— Radio  Pictures 

T  ISTEN,  kid,  if  you  want  to  be  a  fight 
■'^champion,  keep  away  from  Aileen  Pringle 
and  her  new  blonde  hair.  You  should  see  all 
the  trouble  she  caused  Hugh  Trevor.  If  you 
don't  believe  your  uncle,  go  and  see  "Night 
Parade,"  adapted  from  the  stage  play, 
"Ringside."  Good  casting  and  good  acting 
save  a  trite  string  of  dramatic  situations.  The 
big  fight  is  staged  in  a  downpour.  Can't 
somebody  write  a  theme-song,  "Fightin'  in 
the  Rain"?    All  Talkie. 

RED  HOT  RHYTHM— Pathe 

TECHNICOLOR  sequences  and  cleverly 
staged  dance  numbers  lift  "Red  Hot 
Rhythm"  into  an  importance  it  could  not 
otherwise  attain.  The  story  is  a  weak  sister 
despite  occasional  flashes  of  brilliance.  It  is 
about  a  philandering  song-%vriter.  .AJan  Hale 
is  the  star,  and  he  has  quite  a  difficult  time 
choosing  between  Kathryn  Crawford  and 
Josephine  Dunn.  Golly,  wouldn't  we  all?  All 
Talkie. 

THE  MISSISSIPPI  GAMBLER— 
Universal 

EVEN  the  most  blithe  of  Mississippi  colonels 
should  feel  depressed  at  the  assault  and 
battery  of  the  soft  Southern  accent  in  this 
picture.  Joan  Bennett  and  Alec  B.  Francis 
achieve  only  a  cross  between  a  rich  Irish 
brogue  and  California  British.  Putting 
Joseph  Schildkraut  in  the  same  costumes  he 
wore  in  "Show  Boat"  was  an  economic  fluke 
on  the  part  of  Universal.  At  moments  the 
film  achieves  a  certain  charm.    Alt  Talkie. 

A  SONG  OF  KENTUCKY— Fox 

YOU  just  can't  tell  about  pictures  these  days. 
Now  here's  one  where  the  favorite  pony, 
"Dixie,"  doesn't  win  the  race.  But  don't  let 
that  get  you  all  upset.  The  singing  hero  wins 
the  gal.  They  can't  be  too  radical,  after  all. 
You  may  not  like  Joseph  Wagstaff's  looks, 
but  you'U  care  for  his  crooning  in  a  large  way. 
Lois  Moran  is  the  decorative  heroine.  And  the 
music  is  nice  and  sentimental.  All  Talkie. 
[please  turn  to  page  110  ] 
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Shopping — 
American  Style 

In  many  places  abroad  shopping  is  a  matter  not  to 
be  approached  lightly.  It  takes  time,  and  the  ability 
to  bargain,  haggle  and  compromise.    They  like  it ! 

In  this  country  adverfising  has  simplified  the  buying 
process.  \N  hen  you  start  out  to  shop  in  America  you 
are  conversant  with  quality,  brands,  values.  The  re- 
liability of  a  well-known  name  is  behind  most  of  the 
things  you  buy — guaranteeing  you  satisfaction.  And 
the  price  is  the  same  to  you  as  to  everyone  else ! 

Think  of  the  time  and  trouble  you  save  by  reading  the 
advertisements !  How  little  thought  and  effort  are  re- 
quired in  the  daily  shopping !  How  well  you  can  budget 
your  expenditures!  And  how  much  delightful  leisure 
this  decreased  shopping  time  affords  you ! 


..<>i= 


Take  full  advantage  of  the  modern  mode  in  buy' 
ing.  Read  the  advertisements  every  day.  Have 
your  mind  ivell  made  up  xvhen  you  start  out  to 

shop. 


\\'Uea  jou  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  rilOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE, 


no 
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i/o^r  ifouth  / 


Your  skin  holds 
the  magic  key  to 
youth,  and  precau- 
tion is  the  safety 
lock  against  the  rav- 
ages of  years . . 
Time  quickly  traces 
aging  lines  in  your 
face  • —  around  your 
eyes,  your  mouth, 
your  chin.  Hands 
grow  wrinkled,  withered,  shrivelled. 

Save  your  skin  and  you  save  your  youth.  Save 
it  —  with  Frostilla.  A  ftw  drops  patted  on 
daily  will  keep  it  soft,  supple,  lovely,  white 
and  young. 

When  strenuous  weather  .  .  .  keen  winds  .  .  . 
hard  water  .  .  .  have  played  their  pranks — and 
left  their  legacy  of  chapped  lips,  "starched" 
hands,  a  roughened  complexion,  then  you  will 
appreciate  Frostilla. 

Frostilla's  soothing  touch  is  swift  benediction. 
Away  goes  the  smart,  the  redness.  Instead  — 
a  radiant  glow,  a  silken  skin — a  skin  that  feels 
young  and  helps  you  look  it! 

Frostilla's  blue-labelled  bottle  is  beautiful 

Large,  generous -quantity  boudoir  bottles 
of  Frostilla  are  50c  and  $1  at  all  drug  and 
dept.  stores  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Better 
class  5-and-IOc.  stores  offer  a  handy  10c 
size.  Mail  orders  filled  on  receipt  of  price. 
The  Frostilla  Co.,  Elmira,  New  York  and 
Toronto,  Can.  (Sales  Rep.  Harold  F.  Ritchie 
&Co., Inc., Madison  Ave.  at  34th  St.,N.V.) 

FROSTILLA 

SATES  YOUR  SKIIV 
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TANNED  LEGS— Radio  Pictures 

THOUGH  the  story  is  what  happens  when 
a  Slimmer  fad  becomes  a  movie  title,  this 
frothy  musical  comedy  will  thrill  the  Tiredest 
Business  Man.  Not  oiily  are  there  Ann 
Pennington's  knees — with  Miss  Pennington 
attached — but  June  Clyde's  legs — the  pret- 
tiest in  Holly\vood — wth  eyes  and  voice  to 
match.  Stranger  still,  she  can  act.  Arthur 
Lake  whoops  gaily  through  the  picture  in  his 
usual  loose-limbed  fashion.  Exhilarating 
music.    All  Talkie. 

THE  RACKETEER— Pat  he 

npHE  most  elegant  gangster  with  a  sumptuous 
■'-  mansion  falls  in  love  with  a  society  beauty, 
just  in  time  to  give  her  up  to  the  man  she 
loves.  Beneath  their  rough  exteriors  these 
racketeers  have  hearts  of  gold — if  you're  to 
believe  the  scenario  writers.  Nevertheless,  this 
is  a  pleasing  little  picture  with  excellent  per- 
formances by  Robert  Armstrong  and  Carol 
Lombard.  This  Lombard  gal,  by  the  way, 
is  going  to  amount  to  something  in  talkies. 
All  Talkie. 

HANDCUFFED— Rayart 

nPHEY  tried  hard,  but  all  they  have  is  a 
■'■  glaring  example  of  why  Poverty  Row 
should  stick  to  silent  pictures.  Hackneyed 
story,  stilted  dialogue,  amateur  action,  clumsy 
direction.  A  girl,  married  to  her  father's 
murderer,  falls  in  love  with  his  supposed 
murderer.  Rotten  bad  form,  we  calls  it.  All 
Talkie. 

SEA  FURY— Supreme 

HTHE  producer  may  have  been  serious  about 
■'-  this,  but  we  can't  believe  George  Melford, 
the  director,  was.  Now  that  he's  had  his  little 
joke  on  Poverty  Row  .  .  .  But  this  is  a  ripping 
pictorial  burlesque  on  ancient  salt-water  daffy 
legends  which  would  utterly  rout  Joan  Lowell 
and  Corey  Ford.  The  sap  hero  looks  stupidly 
on  while  the  leering  villain  bores  holes  in  the 
hull;  the  heroine's  gold  tresses  get  tangled  in 
the  lanyards.     Ail  Talkie. 

THREE  LOVES— Moviegraph 

GERMANA''  is  making  some  good  pictures 
these  days.  If  they  get  around  your  way, 
drop  in  on  them.  This  one  is  highly  exciting, 
very  romantic  and  well  spiced.  Incidentally, 
it  is  well  directed  and  acted  by  Fritz  Kortner, 
Marlene  Dietrich  and  Uno  Henning.  These 
names  may  be  Negris  and  Jannings  of  to- 
morrow. The  Berlin  studios  are  staging  a 
comeback,  and  for  this  reason  such  films  as 
"Three  Loves"  bear  watching.    Silenl. 

HONOR— Sovkino 

WE  review  this  because  it  is  a  product  of 
the    Armenian    studios    of  the   Russian 
Soviet  National   film  company,  and  as  such 


has  documentary  interest  to  American  fans. 
It's  an  Armenian  love  story,  with  joy  and 
tragedy  commingled,  and  interesting  shots  of 
old  Armenian  customs.  Its  leading  man,  H. 
.•\ppelian,  is  a  John  Gilbert  to  the  life,  and  its 
leading  lady  is  named  Tatiezan  Shahdooda- 
kian,  no  less.     Silent. 

THE  CALL  OF  THE  CIRCUS— 
Pickwick  Production 

npHE  really  worth-while  thing  about  this 
■*-  picture  is  that  it  gives  us  an  opportunity 
to  hear  the  voices  of  Francis  X.  Bushman 
and  Ethel  Clayton  and  realize  what  good 
actors  they  still  are.  .\  suggestion  of  circus 
atmosphere,  a  step  toward  romance,  and  a 
conglomerate  opus  that  is  neither  fish  nor 
fowl — so  we  laugh  at  the  most  tragic  moments. 
But  the  crooning  melodies  of  Sunhiirnl  Jim 
will  be  popular  in  rural  communities.  All 
Talkie. 

EVIDENCE— Warners 

pAULIXE  FREDERICK  gives  a  fine  per- 
■•-  formance  in  this  old-fashioned  drammer  of 
circumstantial  evidence  in  the  divorce  courts. 
We  all  knew  that  Polly  would  be  grand  in  the 
talkies.  If  it  weren't  for  a  fine  cast  of  stage 
and  screen  vets,  this  picture  would  creak  even 
worse  than  it  does.  Conway  Tearle  and 
William  Courtenay  head  an  excellent  troupe. 
All  Talkie. 

WOMAN  TO  WOMAN— Tiffany-Stahl 

nPHE  British  crack  another  little  joke  at  the 
•*•  expense  of  the  American  movie  audiences. 
Six  years  ago,  Gainsborough  made  a  success- 
ful silent  version  of  this  picture,  starring  Betty 
Compson,  but  standards  have  changed  with 
the  advent  of  talkies.  What  was  good  melo- 
drama six  years  ago  is  burlesque  now.  Too 
bad  Tiffany  failed  to  reckon  with  this  fact 
when  they  exhumed  a  production  which  was 
better  off  laid  away  in  lavender.    .1//  Talkie. 

THE  DOCTORS  WOMEN— 
World  Wide 

"V\  THAT  ho!  .\nother  Chaucerian  expresses 
*^  ennui.  Some  unimaginative  scribe  shoves 
the  Casanova  plot  in  front  of  the  camera,  in 
lieu  of  a  worse  theme.  This  is  the  usual 
British  clap-trap  of  the  traditional  dissipated 
roue  whose  manly  charms  are  utterly  irresistible. 
SileiU. 

SENOR  AMERICANO— Universal 

V\  7ESTERN  pictures  will  take  no  drop  in 
**  popularity  if  Ken  Maynard  has  any- 
thing to  say  about  it.  That  broncho  bustin' 
puncher  tears  across  the  screen  in  another  mile 
a  minute  adventurous  romance.  "Senor  .Amer- 
icano" has  its  setting  in  California  at  the 
time  of  the  raising  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
Ken  performs  miraculous  feats  of  horseman- 
ship and  sings  in  Spanish.  Kathryn  Crawford 
is  the  senorita.    .ill  Talkie. 


Watch  for  the  Winner 

of  The  Photoplay  Gold   Medal  for   1928 
Ballots  Are  Now  Being  Counted 

Ifs  Filmland^ s  Nobel  Prize! 
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Gossip  of  All  the 
Studios 

[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  94  ] 


son,  Constance  Talmadge,  Bebe  Daniels, 
Betty  Compson,  Rutli  Roland,  Jack  Gilbert, 
King  Vidor,  Harry  D'Arrast  and  Sid  Grauman 
are  on  the  board. 

Every  Saturday  night  there  will  be  a  Ijig 
dance. 

nPHE  very  creme  de  la   crane  of  filmdom's 
^  society  turned  out  to  witness  the  wedding 
of  Reginald  Barker  and  Nora  Claridge  Greiger, 
one  time  opera  singer. 

Barker,  you  remember,  was  once  married 
to  the  late  Clara  Williams,  whose  serials  used 
to  keep  you  awake  nights. 

T  EATRICE  JOY  says  she  doesn't  at  all 
-'-'mind  portraying  a  young  matron  on  the 
screen. 

But  when  they  asked  her  to  play  the  part 
of  mother  to  someone  similar  to  AdolpheMcn- 
jou  or  Noah  Beery  she  drew  the  line. 

For  this  reason  she  mil  not  be  appearing  in 
the  other  three  pictures  for  First  National  as 
had  been  announced. 

THE  Hollywood  boys  and  girls  set 
a  right  high  value  on  their  car- 
casses. 

They  think  right  well  of  them- 
selves. 

Mary  and  Doug  are  insured  for 
$1,000,000  apiece.  So  is  Connie 
Talmadge.  Norma  ditto  is  on  the 
books  for  a  quarter  of  a  million  more 
than  that.  Will  Rogers  and  von  Stro- 
heim  are  content  with  a  million  each. 
But  Jack  Barrymore  figures  that  im- 
mortal profile  is  worth  $2,000,000  in- 
surance. 

What  was  it  the  Preacher  said,  in 
the  Good  Book?  "Vanity,  vanity — all 
is  vanity!" 

NILS  ASTHER  was  watching  a  corps  of 
workmen  moving  a  big  concert  grand 
piano  into  the  dressing  room  next  to  his  own 
on  the  M-G-M  lot. 

"What's  that  for,  a  dressing  table?"  he 
asked. 

"Lawrence  Tibbett,  the  opera  singer,  is 
moving  in, "  they  explained.  "  They  are  going 
to  use  this  for  his  accompanist  when  he  sings 
in  the  shower. " 

DAVE  KEENE  tells  this  on  Chester  Morris. 
A  scene  was  taking  longer  than  had  been 
expected. 

Everybody  noticed  that  Morris  was  ex- 
tremely nervous. 

"Calm  down.  Let's  get  this  scene,"  said 
Director  Wellman. 

And  then  to  Morris  he  said,  "What's  the 
matter  with  you?  " 

"It's  this  way,  Mr.  Wellman,"  said  Morris, 
coming  up  quite  close.  "  My  wife's  at  a  bridge 
party  and  I  promised  her  positively  I  would 
go  home  at  five-thirty  to  feed  the  baby. " 

You  have  to  live  in  Hollywood  to  appreciate 
how  funny  that  was. 

CHARLIE  PADDOCK  has  announced 
that  he  is  engaged  to  Madeline  Lubetty  of 
New  York,  Follies  girl  and  motion  picture 
actress. 

Charlie,  in  addition  to  being  the  world's 
fastest  human  on  the  cinder  path,  was  once 
engaged  to  Bebe  Daniels. 

But  then  Bebe  has  been  engaged  to  so 
many  famous  figures. 

Will  Rogers  once  remarked  that  to  make 
matters  complete  Bebe  should  be  engaged  to 
Herbert  Hoover  at  election  time  and  to  Santa 
Claus  at  Christmas. 


Why  has  Lesqtiendieu  created  his  perfect  lipstick  in  eight  distinct 
shades?  Because  every  woman  who  follows  the  caprices  of  the  mode 
needs  at  least  three  different  lipsticks  to  provide  the  correct  accent  of 
color  to  her  costume.  Morning,  noon,  and  night,  with  their  varying 
lights  and  shadows,  also  demand  subtle  changes  in  make-up.  With 
eight  fascinating  shades  to  choose  from,  every  woman  will  find  her 
three  favorites  in  Lipstick  Tussy.  This  lipstick  is  a  miracle  of  smooth/ 
ness,  delicacy  and  lasting  quality.  It  leaves  a  breath  of  fragrance  on 
your  lips  and  a  smooth  touch  of  the  correct  color.  In  the  smartest  of 
galalithe  containers,  Lipstick  Tussy  comes  to  you  sealed  and  packaged 
in  France.  Lesquendieu,  Incorporated,  68^  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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Ohc  Lure  ofcL 
fouelij  Compkmn 

All  eyes  center  upon  the  woman 
with  lovely  complexion — attrac- 
ted by  the  smooth  texture,  the 
beautiful  coloring,  the  youthful 
charm  of  a  flawless  skint 
Yet  no  woman  need  yearn  in 
vain  for  this  appealing  charm 
which  is  so  easy  to  attain  under 
the  magic  touch  of  Plough's  Face 
Powder! 

This  pure,  fragrant  powder  is 
bolted  through  silk  to  give  a 
smooth,  even  texture  that  blends 
with  the  finest  skin. 

Tinted  with  an  artistry  that 
copies,  yet  improves  on  Nature's 
flesh  tones,  it  brings  out  the  nat- 
ural loveliness  of  the  skin  and 
lends  a  radiant,  new  beauty. 

Plough's  Face  Powder  comes  in 
five  modern  tints,  and  is  attract- 
ively packaged  in  two  sizes,  each 
having  a  distinctive  odor  and 
texture,  and  available  at  pop- 
ular prices. 


BLACKZ^WHITE 

Q^acdPoivder 


JP/m^^i,  Jnc. 


N  E\V  VOR.K      MEMPHiy-yAN    FP.ANCl^CO 


TRYING  BERLIN  is  writing  the  story  for 
-'■the  next  Jolson  picture  and  we  are  told  he 
was  paid  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  four 
hours'  work  on  this. 

Of  course  we  didn't  see  the  check,  but  it 
makes  a  good  story. 

THE  alarming  news  is  broadcast 
that  Lupe  Velez  will  go  to  Tampa, 
Florida,  to  make  "The  Blood  of  a 
Buckaroo." 

We  always  hate  to  see  anybody  go 
to  Tampa. 

Someone  is  sure  to  say  that  they 
hope  the  Floridians  will  not  Tampa 
with  Lupe. 

/^NE  of  the  picture  companies  recently 
^-^signed  George  Marion,  Sr.,  to  play  a  part 
in  "Anna  Christie."  A  friend  of  Marion's, 
knowing  that  he  was  receiving  every  week  a 
salary  running  into  four  figures,  suggested  to 
a  producer  that  he  use  Marion  to  direct  a  few 
pictures  while  waiting  for  "Anna  Christie" 
to  be  made. 

The  producer  replied,  "Oh,  I  couldn't  possi- 
bly allow  a  man  ^rithout  experience  to  direct 
for  us." 

The  friend  hadn't  the  heart  to  explain  to 
him  that  Marion  was  one  of  the  finest  of  stage 
directors,  having  been  the  first  man  to  direct 
Anna  Held,  the  man  who  directed  the  original 
stage  production  of  "The  Merry  Widow,"  etc. 

A  TELEPHONE  call  to  Josephine  Dunn 
-''•  elicited  the  following  response  from  her 
mother: 

"Josephine  isn't  home.  She's  gone  for 
dancing  and  singing  lessons.  How  can  a  girl 
take  dancing  and  singing  on  a  hundred  dollars 
a  week?  And  how  can  she  keep  from  plaj'ing 
character  parts  if  she  doesn't  take  dancing 
and  singing  lessons?" 

We  admit  this  is  a  problem,  Mrs.  Dunn,  even 
though  Josephine  is  getting  two  hundred  and 
fifty  a  week  instead  of  one  hundred. 

LILYAN  TASHMAN  eyed  with 
speculative  interest  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  bald  pate  atop  Lucien  Little- 
field's  head. 

"Lucien,"  she  inquired,  "how  do 
you  know  when  to  stop  washing  your 
face  and  start  shampooing?" 

V\  7HILE  Fay  Bainter  was  appearing  in  a 
'^  stage  production  in  Los  Angeles,  her 
very  small  niece  was  christened.  Fay  had 
never  gone  through  the  ceremony  either,  so  it 
was  decided  to  make  of  it  a  sort  of  gala  double 
event. 


Ruth  Chatterton  was  the  infant's  god- 
mother. 

Ralph  Forbes  was  godfather  to  Fay  Bainter. 

"pIVE  real  Ziegfeld  gals  have  been  collected 
^  to  work  in  one  picture,  "Tanned  Legs,"  at 
Radio  Pictures. 

Kay  English,  Ann  Pennington,  Anna  Karina, 
Helen  Kaiser  and  Pearl  Eaton  are  among  the 
cast,  but  the  leading  role  is  being  played  by 
June  Clyde,  who  was  never  with  Ziegfeld,  but 
who  was  picked  for  the  part  because  of  her 
beautiful  legs. 

"p.ACH  motion  picture  set  is  colored  by  the 
-'-'personality  of  the  picture  being  filmed. 

Lionel  Barrymore  is  directing  Lawrence 
Tibbett  in  "The  Rogue's  Song,"  while  on  an 
adjoining  stage  Ramon  Novarro  is  singing 
"The  Battle  of  the  Ladies."  The  former  film 
is  a  vivid  story  of  Cossack  life,  while  Ramon 
is  a  hero  of  the  dainty  Napoleonic  era. 

On  the  one  stage  the  atmosphere  is  roistering 
and  gay,  on  the  other  it  is  restrained  and 
piquant  and  you  feel  that  if  a  snuff  box  were 
handy  you  couldn't  resist  a  discreet  pinch. 

'  I  HE  little  question  of  avoirdupois  is  becom- 
•*-  ing  embarrassing  to  Barry  Norton. 

The  slender,  spiritual  il  other's  Boy  in  "What 
Price  Glory"  has  developed  into  a  decidedly 
buxom  young  man. 

He  isn't  getting  any  thinner,  and  Fox 
studio,  where  he  is  under  contract,  eyes  him 
with  considerable  alarm. 

CLARA  BOW  has  just  put  in  an 
order  for  five  hundred  miniatures 
of  herself. 

The  artist  who  does  them  charges 
ten  dollars  apiece. 

What  Clara  intends  to  do  with  them 
after  she  has  them  is  a  deep,  dark 
mystery  in  Hollywood. 

\yf  AURICE  KANE,  a  few  years  ago,  was 
•'•■•-being  groomed  for  possible  stardom  at 
M-G-M.  He  played  featured  roles  in  several 
productions,  and  then  "just  one  of  those 
things"  happened  to  his  career. 

He  was  no  longer  being  groomed  for  possible 
stardom.  He  is  now  an  ace  cameraman  at 
P'irst  National,  and  is  quite  happy  about  it  all. 

He  says  he  wouldn't  change  his  camera  for 
all  the  makeup  kits  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

TF  you  want  to  know  how  a  cowboy  spends 
-'his  vacation,  just  lend  an  ear  to  Ken  May- 
nard's  plans.  That  old  gag  about  the  postman 
taking  a  nice,  long  walk  on  his  day  off  is  not 
applicable  to  Ken.    He  isn't  taking  a  horse. 


Bay  City,  Mich. 

After  widowhood  and  a  financial 
crash,  it  had  been  my  pleasure  to 
slip  into  a  dark  theater  to  enjoy  a 
silent  picture. 

In  my  sorrow  and  loneliness  all 
I  wanted  was  quiet  and  a  sweet  love 
story  that  pieced  out  a  desolate  life. 
Then  came  the  oral  picture  and  I 
thought  my  heart  would  break,  for 
the  peace  would  vanish;  the  quiet 
I  longed  for  would  be  but  a  clamor  of 
discordant  sounds.  One  night  I 
heard  "The  Doctor's  Secret."    Ruth 


Chatterton  with  her  deep,  soft  voice 
lulled  me  into  keen  attention. 

Now  it  is  the  spoken  picture  I 
attend.  I  can  never  return  to  the 
silent  portrayal  of  life's  battles;  a 
storm  at  sea ;  or  the  whispered  secret 
of  the  heart's  inner  shrine,  for  it  is 
like  a  day  without  the  sun;  a  garden 
without  a  rose;  a  harp  without  a 
string. 

There  is  "a  time  to  keep  silence, 
and  a  time  to  speak"  (Ecc.  3-7)  and 
this  is  the  time  to  speak. 

Stella  CaldweU  Hendrick. 
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Ken  and  the  "Mrs."  will  take  a  trip  down  the 
Mississippi  in  a  225  horse-power  cruiser, 
spending  a  month  exploring  the  bayous  of  the 
Gulf  region. 

Ken  hasn't  seen  that  country  since  he  was 
a  cowboy  actor,  appearing  in  a  singing  and 
roping  act  on  the  old  "  Cotton  Blossom  "  show 
boat.  If  you  will  recall,  this  is  the  boat  im- 
mortalized in  Edna  Ferber's  novel,  "Show 
Boat. " 

POLLY  MOR.\N  is  turning  flapper!     The 
comedienne    visited    a   beauty   shop   and 
emerged  with  her  hair  two  shades  lighter. 

"They  aren't  going  to  cheat  me  in  those 
Technicolor  scenes,"  she  said.  "If  you  aren't 
a  blonde,  you're  out." 

THIS  young  man,  Ramon  Romero,  has  just 
directed  a  two-reel  picture  that  promises 
something  of  a  sensation. 

It  is  the  first  talking  picture  done  entirely 
with  the  voice  and  the  hands  and  feet;  no 
face  appears  on  the  screen.  Dixie  McCoy  is 
the  producer  and  she  allowed  for  this  produc- 
tion one  thousand  dollars. 

It  was  made  complete  in  one  day.  There 
are  four  people,  two  men  and  two  women, 
in  the  cast  and  there  are  eight  sets  used  in  the 
making. 

This  unusual  opus  is  called  "A  Thousand 
Feet  of  Life." 

The  theme  songs  written  especially  for  it 
are  appropriately  called  "Weary  Feet"  and 
"The  Lonely  Road." 

Dixie  McCoy  is  a  well-known  manager  and 
has  produced  some  plays,  but  this  is  her  first 
venture  into  the  film  world.  Romero  is  a 
writer  of  some  experience  who  feels  that  he  has 
something  unusual  to  offer  in  the  directorial 
line. 

HERE'S  the  new  rating  for  stunt 
men,  as  decided  by  a  Hollywood 
court. 

Jumps  on  horseback  into  water 
from  a  twenty-foot  cliff  are  worth 
one  hundred  dollars.  Falls  from  a 
bucking  bronco  are  worth  twenty-five 
dollars.  Falls  from  running  horses, 
ten  dollars. 

Reasonable  leaps  not  from  horses, 
five  dollars  each.  I'll  take  a  half 
dozen  reasonable  leaps,  please. 

PRODUCERS  are  much  more  generous  than 
they  formerly  were.  We  can  recall  the  time 
that  Alice  Terry  rode  around  in  a  Ford  coupe 
before  Fords  became  the  fashion  and  her 
studio  didn't  object. 

But  Warners  are  funny  about  their  players. 
It  is  understood  that  they  presented  Al  Jolson 
wth  a  Rolls-Royce  and  we  do  know  that 
they  gave  Alice  White  a  brand  new  limousine 
when  she  started  on  her  new  contract. 

Not  a  bad  move  on  the  part  of  the  producer 
to  put  his  star  in  a  good  humor. 

DW.  GRIFFITH  will  follow  his  old  form- 
♦  ula  of  parallel  action  in  his  story  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  which  will  soon  go  into  pro- 
duction. 

Much  of  the  action  of  the  story  will  center 
around  the  life  of  J.  Wilkes  Booth,  the  assassin. 

ONE  foreign  star,  unhappy  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  Hollywood  studios,  had  the 
courage  to  give  up  the  money,  that  lures  'em 
all  to  America,  and  return  to  Sweden.  He  is 
Lars  Hansen  who  left  M-G-M  shortly  after 
Mayer  had  prepared  a  big  pubUcity  campaign 
for  him  and  selected  many  good  roles.  He 
played,  you  remember,  with  Lillian  Gish  in 
"The  Scarlet  Letter"  and  with  Greta  Garbo 
in  "Flesh  and  the  Devil."  Contentment 
meant  more  to  Lars  than  money. 

He  writes  that  he  is  happier  than  he  has 
ever  been,  in  the  Royal  Dramatic  Theater  in 
Stockholm. 

Only  recently  he  did  "Strange  Interlude" 
and  "limperor  Jones,"  the  latter,  of  course, 
in  black  face. 


"Energine  Cleans  Best" 

Say  Wardrobe  Managers  of  World  Famous  Studios 


WHO  SHOULD  be  able  to  de- 
termine which  cleaning  fluid  is 
best  for  all  kinds  of  fabrics? 
The  wardrobe  managers  of  the  big 
movie  studios,  of  course!  For,  these 
people  are  held  responsible  for  cloth- 
ing, the  value  of  which  runs  into  mil- 
lions. These  specialists  insist  on  En- 
ergine  because,  as  they  say,  "Energine 
cleans  best  because  it  cleans  thor- 
oughly, quickly,  dries  instantly  and 
leaves  no  odor." 

Energine  is  absolutely  harmless.  It 
cannot  injure  the  daintiest  fabric. 

Energine  is  a  better  cleaner  for  dress- 
es, hats,  scarfs,  suits,  coats,  neckties, 
gloves,  shoes,  curtains,  carpets,  drapes. 

Preferred  by  Millions 

FOR  a  quarter-century  Energine 
has  been  used  exclusively  by  mil- 
lions  of  particu- 
\\  .<^  lar  people  who 
*3^  know  that  there 
is  nothing  to 
take  the  place 
of  Energine. 


Exhaustive  tests  have  been  given 
Energine  by  many  nationally  known 
laboratories  such  as  those  maintained 
by  the  Delineator  Home  Institute  and 
the  Priscilla  Proving  Plant  and  wher- 
ever so  tested  Energine  has  won  the 
hearty  endorsement  of  the  experts  in 
charge. 

Sold  the  World  Over 

Energine  is  convenient  to  use  and  a 
small  amount  does  a  lot  of  cleaning. 
The  large,  handy  can  sells  for  3.5c. 
Double  size,  60c.  Slightly  higher 
abroad.  Sold  by  druggists  everywhere. 
Ask  for  Energine!  See  that  you  get 
Energine! 


A  useful  booklet  telling  how  to 
remove  spots  and  stains  at  home, 
gladly  sent  on  receipt  of  2c  in 
stamps  to  cover  mailing  cost. 

THE    CUMMER   PRODUCTS  CO. 

Department  P 
2150  West   l.=;th   Street      •      Cleveland.  Ohio 


World's  Largest  Selling  Dry  Cleaning  Fluid 
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Girls 


Test: 


AitAbililjr 

REI 


TF  YOU  LIKE  TO 
^  DRAW,  here  is  your 
opportunity  to  find  out 
how  much  talent  you 
have.  Test  your  natural 
sense  of  design,  proportion, 
color,  perspective,  etc.,  with 
our  simple  scientific  Art 
Ability  Questionnaire.  Learn 
if  your  talent  is  worth  devel- 
oping. You  will  be  frankly 
told  what  your  score  is. 

Federal  Students 
Are  Successful 

Many  Federal  School  stu- 
dents— girls  as  well  as  men — 
are  making  $2,000,  $4,000, 
$5,000,  and  $6,000  yearly.  In 
Commercial  Art  Work  you 
can  earn  as  much  as  a  man 
of  equal  ability.  Millions  are 
paid  yearly  for  illustrations 
and  designs.  Learn  at  home 
in  spare  time.  The  Federal 
Course  contains  lessons  by  the 
leading  artists,  gives  you 
personal  criticisms,  and  leads 
rapidly  to  practical  work. 

Send  for  Free  Art 
Questionnaire 

By  all  means  get  this  free 
test — send  now  for  your 
Questionnaire  —  and  we  will 
also  send  our  book  "Your  Fu- 
ture" showing  work  of  Fed- 
eral Students  and  explaining 
the  course  in  detail.  Please 
state  age  and  occupation. 


L/ofCbiniiieicialDesi^mn^ 

310    Federal   Schools    BIdg.,    Minneapolis.    Minn. 

Please  send  Free  Art   Questionnaire   and   book 
"Your  Future." 


Present 
Age   Occupation. 


RICHARD  DIX  will  not  work  at  nights 
on  a  picture.  That  is  one  rule  which  lie 
insists  upon. 

During  the  making  of  "The  Love  Doctor" 
the  director  announced  that  the  company 
would  report  back  at  the  studio  that  night. 

The  company  reported. 

A  super\'isor  came  on  the  set  and  spoke 
to  Dix.  The  star  seized  the  nabob's  hand  and 
rubbed  it  vigorously  across  his  face.  His 
makeup  was  ruined. 

"Look,"  he  said  in  despairing  tones,  "that 
supervisor  ruined  my  makeup.  Now  I  can't 
work  tonight.    Isn't  it  too  bad?" 

The  company  went  home. 

POLA  NEGRI  visited  Agua  Cali- 
ente,  the  swanky  gaming  resort 
below  the  California  border,  during 
her  recent  visit  to  the  States. 

Pola   Negri   left   next   day,    $700 
poorer. 
Poor  Pola ! 

■y^  THEN  Technicolor  scenes  are  being  made, 
''*  the  cameramen  are  locked  in  such  sound- 
proof booths  that  the  prop  man  has  to  pound 
on  the  sides  of  the  booths  with  a  hammer  to  let 
them  know  the  scene  is  finished. 

"p.\RT  of  the  necessary  "props"  in  the  Uni- 
■l- versal  production  of  "Three  Godfathers," 
on  location  in  the  desert,  are  three  ponies.  One 
of  the  ponies  was  a  genuine  "painted''  steed. 

One  night  while  the  camp  snoozed  peace- 
fully, some  desert  wanderers  strolled  in,  and 
strolled  right  out  again  with  the  ponies. 

Universal  rushed  three  new  ponies  to  the 
location  camp,  but  no  painted  horsie  could  be 
found.  A  makeup  man  went  along  with  no 
other  duty  than  to  paint  one  of  the  nags.  And 
it  was  a  tough  job.  .\s  soon  as  the  synthetic 
spotted  pony  got  hot  his  spots  trickled  off. 

This  is  just  another  reason  why  studio  pro- 
duction managers  are  considered  bad  risks 
for  life  insurance. 

SOME  of  these  Broadway  celebrities  do  not 
believe  in  the  suppression  of  impulses. 
A  famous  interviewer  visited  a  considerably- 
more  famous  musical  comedy  star  on  her 
studio  set.  As  she  left  she  happened  to  gaze 
over  her  shoulder  for  a  parting  glimpse  of  the 
star.  Said  star,  thinking  herself  unobser\-ed, 
had  her  thiunb  to  her  nose  with  four  fingers 
waving  a  Shanghai  gesture  farewell. 

ONE  of  the  Western  stars,  pretty  much 
impressed  with  his  own  importance, 
stormed  into  the  publicity  office  with  a  dirty 
look  in  his  eyes. 

"Why  don't  I  see  my  name  in  print?"  he 
asked  one  of  the  writers. 

"Can  you  read?"  asked  a  mild-mannered 
member  of  the  staff. 

"I'm  not  going  to  have  any  publicity  man 
talk  to  me  like  that,"  the  cowboy  ranted. 
"Do  you  realize  that  I'm  a  star?" 

"Well,"  replied  the  wTiter,  "I  don't  have 
to  get  a  horse  to  support  me,  anyway. " 

The  Western  gentleman  doubled  up  his 
fists  and  advanced  on  the  flippant  scribe. 

"Say,  you,  I  always  win  my  fights." 

"So  I  see  by  your  pictures,"  was  the  un- 
perturbed retort. 

Then  it  commenced. 

A  LITTLE   shop   has   opened   on 
Hollywood  Boul'  that  makes  a 
specialty  of  anise  candy. 

And  do  those  talkie  actors  keep  the 
proprietor's  baby  in  shoes?  The 
candy  takes  the  husk  out  of  husky 
voices. 

A  MERICAN  manhood  gallantly  responded 
•''■when  a  story  called  "Hollywood — K.  Man- 
less  Town"  was  published  in  Photoplay  re- 
cently. 

It  told,  if  you  remember,  of  the  sad  plight 
of  the  movie  queens  who  didn't  have  any  boy 
friends  to  take  them  places. 


But  over  a  hundred  bright  young  fellows 
answered  the  call,  via  airmail,  and  offered  to 
come  to  Hollywood  and  show  the  poor  girls 
a  good  time. 

"pR.\NKIE  DARRO,  aged  nine  or  so,  met 
-*-  David  Durand,  aged  seven,  on  the  Boulevard 
the  other  day. 

"You  were  great  in  'The  Rainbow  Man,' 
Frankie, "  said  David. 

"And  allow  me  to  congratulate  you,  old 
man,  for  your  work  in  'Innocents  of  Paris,'  " 
said  Frankie. 

"  IJOW  did  they  happen  to  pick  you  out 
-•-  -'•for  the  part?"  someone  asked  Donald 
Ogden  Stewart,  who  came  back  to  Hollywood 
to  make  his  debut  as  a  tallde  actor  in  M-G-M's 
"Dulcy." 

"Well  the  chap  I  play  is  crazy,"  he  said. 
"I  was  just  the  type." 

WANT  to  be  a  telephone  operator 
at  one  of  the  studios?  Listen  to 

this  one. 

Came  a  feminine  voice  over  the 

M-G-M    wire,    "Give     me     Nils 

Asther's  telephone  number." 

Answered    the    switchboard    girl, 

"We    are    not   allowed    to   give   out 

private  numbers." 

"But  I'm  willing  to  pay  for  it." 

"But  that  doesn't  matter." 

The    voice    grew    huffy.      "But    I 

imderstand  that  if  you  want  one  of  the 

stars  to  attend  a  party  all  you  have 

to  do  is  to  call  them  up,  tell  them 

when  to  arrive  and  send  them  money 

for  coming." 

r^HARLES  M.\CK,  the  most  important  of 
^--'the  "Two  Black  Crows,"  gave  the  old 
home  town  a  thrill  by  visiting  his  childhood 
homestead  in  Tacoma.  He  had  three  of  his 
own  automobiles  on  the  trip  as  well  as  two 
that  he  hired.  Four  chauffeurs,  a  butler,  his 
wife  and  a  maid  also  made  the  long  trek  to 
Washington. 

If  Tacoma  wasn't  impressed  with  the  way 
a  local  boy  made  good.  Mack  will  do  it  again 
and  double  his  entourage. 

■n  UTH  HARRIET  LOUISE,  the  pretty  girl 
■'^who  makes  all  the  portrait  photographs  for 
M-G-M  also  makes  quite  a  ritual  of  shooting 
them. 

Ruth  goes  in  for  catching  moods,  if  she  can. 
For  this  reason  she  has  a  small  phonograph  in 
her  roof-top  studio,  and  Andrew,  retoucher 
and  handy  man,  keeps  it  grinding  a  suitable 
tune  while  she  poses  the  subject  and  works  the 
soundless  shutter. 

She  has  a  large  collection  of  records — hot 
jazz  for  the  warm  babies  she  snaps,  and  soulful 
tunes  for  others. 

When  she  snapped  old  Cal,  Andrew  played 
"The  Anvil  Chorus." 

ARTHUR  CAESAR,  the  Broad- 
way wise-cracker  who  now  writes 
dialogue  for  Warners,  between 
laughs,  was  warning  Frank  Fay  against 
falling  into  the  various  pitfalls  of 
Hollywood  and  mussing  his  marcelle. 

Frank  is  a  clever  vaudeville  come- 
dian and  master  of  ceremonies  who, 
while  on  the  coast  with  his  beautiful 
wife,  Barbara  Stanwyck,  caught  on  in 
pictures. 

"Remember,  Frank,"  said  Arthur, 
fixing  Fay  with  the  glittering 
Caesarian  eye,  "this  is  just  one  of 
those  towns  where  they  erect  statues 
to  ginger  ale!" 

"JSJILS  ASTHER  went  to  his  retreat  high  in 
■•-^  the  Hollywood  hills  and  announced  to  his 
house  boy  that  he  could  sleep  late  in  the  morn- 
ing because  he  wasn't  working. 

In  the  meantime  the  studio  changed  the  call 
and  the  assistant  director  decided  that  Nils 
should  work. 
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They  got  the  house  boy  on  the  phone.  "Tell 
Mr.  Asther  that  he  must  be  made  up  ready  to 
work  at  ten  o'clock  this  morning." 

"Oh,  no,"  said  the  house  boy,  "Mr.  Asther 
he  no  work  today." 

"  But  I  tell  you  this  is  the  studio.  He  does 
work  today.    Tell  him  we  do  the  rain  stuff." 

The  boy  looked  out  the  window.  "Mr. 
Asther  he  no  work  and  you  must  be  dam'  fool, 
for  it  no  rain  today.    Goodbj'e." 

AT  a  big  annual  rodeo,  held  at  the  Baker 
ranch,  near  Saugus,  Calif.,  more  than 
40,000  people  were  in  attendance.  Various 
people  of  importance  talked  into  the  micro- 
phone, but  when  Bill  Hart  was  introduced,  the 
audience   went   wild. 

Such  an  ovation  has  rarely  been  given  any 
star. 

This  incident  reminds  us  of  an  interesting 
clause  that  Hart  had  in  his  old  Paramount 
contract.  Every  picture  he  made  was  to 
revert  to  him,  after  it  had  run  for  ten  years. 
Now  many  of  the  pictures  belong  to  him  out- 
right and  are  still  being  shown  at  the  small 
houses  over  the  countrj'. 

His  income  from  these  pictures  amounts  to 
about  S12,000  a  week. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  he  is  soon  to  enter 
pictures  again? 

HOLLYWOOD'S  new  theme  song 
goes  thus:  "When  it's  theme 
song  time  in  Hollywood,  I'll  be  back 
on  old  Broadway."  It's  a  ditty  that 
all  of  the  Tin  Pan  Alley  writers  are 
memorizing  these  days. 

ONE  of  the  big  treats  of  big  picture  openings 
in  Hollywood  these  days  is  watching  Mr. 
Stepin  Fetchit,  the  distinguished  ebony  actor 
who  turned  famous  in  "Hearts  in  Dixie." 

Mr.  Fetchit,  in  spite  of  heck  and  high  water, 
always  turns  up,  and  in  the  best  seats  in  the 
house.  Usually  he  carries  an  entourage  with 
him — a  couple  of  pretty  cream-colored  gals  and 
a  gentleman  friend. 

The  distinguished  Mr.  Fetchit  attracted  al- 
most as  much  attention  at  the  opening  of 
"Show  Boat"  as  did  .\nita  Page.  Mr.  Fetchit's 
party  consisted  of  two  girls  and  a  short,  very 
brunette  gentleman  in  an  ice  cream  suit  and 


FOR    THE    TOE    OF 
A     FEMININE    STOCKING 


OF  course  you  have  already  selected  the  important  practical 
gift  for  HER.  But  there  is  still  the  iwporlanl  fm'olous 
gift  that  is  to  be  tucked  in  the  toe  of  her  Christmas  stocking- 
An  utterly  useless  nicknack  annoys  every  woman.  Give  her 
something  she  will  use — but  let  there  be  a  touch  of  subtle 
flattery  about  it. 

All  the  Dorothy  Cray  accessories  pictured  here  are  frivo- 
lous necessities.  The  satin-lined  blue  leather  box  holds  a 
perfect  make-up  ensemble:  exquisite  Dorothy  Gray  compact 
powder,  compact  rouge,  creamy-smooth  lipstick  and  Lashique 
—  the  excellent  mascara  for  brows  and  lashes.  These  four 
pieces  are  in  metal  cases  of  dark  blue,  French  blue  and  silver. 
The  compacts,  lipsticks,  Lashique,  cream  rouge,  lip  rouge 
and  eyebrow  pencil  will  delight  the  most  fastidious  feminine 
heart,  and  bring  greater  beauty  to  every  lovely  face. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  all  these  Dorothy  Gray  cos- 
metics may  be  had   in   a  wide  variety  of  becoming  shades. 
They    are    on    sale   at  leading  shops   everywhere, 
and  at  the  Dorothy  Cray  salons. 


Marion  "Peanuts"  Byron  seems 
to  be  lying  down  on  the  job,  but 
it's  really  part  of  her  role  in  "The 
Forward  Pass."  Who  says  these 
actresses  have  a  hard  life  ? 


Four  piece  set  . 
Double  Compact  . 
Latere  Lipstick 


$5X€  Cream  Rouge  .      .      .      $2.CC 

4.C0  Lip  Rouge       .     .     .       ICC 

2.C0  Eyebrow  Pencil      .      .         I.CC 
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To  Friends 


I  am  not  just  a  little  Christmas  card,  or  a  present  that 
turns  green  with  the  spring.  You  can't  lose  me  because  on 
the  15th  of  every  month  I  go  to  your  friend's  house  and 
say,  "Phyllis  sent  me  here  again  because  she  wants  you  to 
remember  me  all  through  the  year."  I  know  you  will  like 
me  because  everybody  does.  I  won't  allow  any  season  to 
snuff  me  out.     I  am   Santa   Claus   throughout   the  year. 

You  can't  send  a  more  economical  or  more  pleasing  gift.  Just 
make  out  a  list  of  your  friends,  attach  them  to  this  coupon, 
and  send  them  in  right  away.  You  can  send  one  or  twenty. 
There's  no  limit.  Get  your  Christmas  shopping  off  your  mind. 

To  enable  you  to  send  this  gift  subscription 
in  a  correct  and  most  attractive  way,  this 
artistic  Christmas  Card  has  been  provided, 
stating  that  Photoplay  Magazine  will 
be  sent  for  whatever  period  you  desire. 

When  you  return  coupon,  attach  a  Postal  or  Express  money  order  or  a  Check 

PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE 

750  No.  Michigan   Avenue      Dept.  CS-12.29         CHICAGO,  ILL. 

CHRISTMAS  SUBSCRIPTION  COUPON 


Year,  $2.50.    Six  months,  $1.23.    Canada,  $3.00  per  year.    Foreign  Countries,  $3.50  per  year. 
PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE,  Dept.  CS-12-29.  750  No.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Gentlemen:  —  Enclosed  find  $ for 


(LeDBtb  of  SubscriDtioD) 


Send  to — Name. 


Address . 


From — Name. 


Address . 


wearing  a  silver  watch  charm  about  the  size  of 
four  silver  dollars. 

\  rumor  swept  through  the  crowded  house 
that  the  boy  friend  was  the  pretender  to  the 
throne  of  Liberia.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Fetchit 
and  his  sepia  party  caused  every  neck  in  the 
1,700  to  crane,  and  crane  hard. 

T  0\DON  movie  fan's— 250,000  of  them, 
-'-'representing  all  classes,  including  the 
nobility — recently  voted  the  following  women 
as  the  most  popular  actresses  on  their  screen. 
In  the  order  of  their  popularity  they  are: 
Dolores  Del  Rio;  Betty  Balfour  (an  EngUsh 
star);  Clara  Bow;  Esther  Ralston;  Vilma 
Banky;  Florence  Vidor;  Mary  Pickford. 

The  men  stand  as  follows:  Ronald  Colman, 
Richard  Di.x;  Douglas  Fairbanks;  Adolphe 
Menjou;  Syd  Chaphn;  Charlie  Chaplin. 

Lots  of  surprises  in  that  list! 

npHEY'RE  telling  a  funny  one  on 
-^  Eddie  Quillan,  young  Pathe  come- 
dian. Eddie  loaded  his  family,  num- 
bering ten,  in  the  car  and  started  for 
one  of  the  Los  Angeles  neighborhood 
theaters  where  one  of  his  pictures 
was  to  have  a  preview. 

Eddie  breezed  up  to  the  manager 
of  the  theater  and  explained  that  he 
wanted  passes  for  the  entire  family. 
The  manager  couldn't  see  it  that  way. 
The  young  star  reloaded  the  family 
in  the  car  and  went  home.  The  Quil- 
lans  aren't  Scotch  for  nothing. 

TT'S  not  just  the  experienced  people  of  the 
■'-staKe  and  screen  that  are  temperamental. 
They  ha\e  been  educated  out  of  it,  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  It's  only  the  newcomers  that  get 
such  ideas  now. 

While  making  "Hallelujah,"  King  Vidor 
hired  a  boy  from  the  South  called  "Skimpy," 
just  because  he  could  dance  and  play  a  harp. 
.\  part  had  to  be  written  into  the  story  for 
him,  but  King  paid  the  boy's  fare  to  L.  A.,  and 
had  paid  him  six  weeks'  salary  without  using 
him  a  day.  When  the  time  came  for  the  boy  to 
dance,  it  transpired  that  Skimpy  had  taken  the 
trail  to  .Alabama  three  dajs  before. 

"I  just  cain't  be  bothered  hangin'  round  heah 
longer,"  he  told  one  of  the  boys. 

Truth  is  he  had  made  enough  to  shoot  craps 
on  for  a  year.    Why  should  he  care? 

TF  you  want  to  know  what  has  happened  to  the 
-'■congenial  cuss  who  used  to  lisp  the  subtitles 
aloud  in  those  recent  nickelodeon  days,  we  can 
tell  you.  He's  now  the  guy  who  sits  behind 
you  at  a  talkie  and  wheezes,  "What's  that? 
What'd  he  just  say?" 

"LJERE'S  a  little  Caledonian  one  right  from 
■'-  -*-the  lips  of  Bill  Seiter,  who  is  also  Laura 

LaPlante's  right  bower: 

It  seems  the  pastor  had  made  a  plea  for 
funds  for  the  new  church  and  it  had  been 
answered  to  the  lune  of  $180.03. 

"Ah  ha!"  said  the  pastor  from  the  pulpit, 
"S180.03 — well,  three  cents!  There  must  be  a 
Scot  in  the  congregation." 

Whereupon  there  was  a  rustle  in  the  back 
pew,  a  group  arose  and  chorused: 

"There  are  three  of  us,  sir!" 

AT  the  Brown  Derby  Restaurant  in 
Hollywood,  noonday  haimt  of 
many  of  the  picture  actors,  the  head 
waiter  has  a  strange  habit  of  clapping 
his  hands  loudly  to  call  his  hired  men. 
The  other  day,  during  the  crowded 
luncheon  hour,  the  boss  gave  some 
loud  applause,  and  fifteen  actors 
stood  up  and  bowed. 

S.\M  MINTZ,  of  the  Lasky  forces,  was  sitting 
at  the  round  table,  in  the  studio  cafe,  where 
directors  and  writers  wrestle  their  noonday 
hambone. 

Bill  Wellman,  director  of  "Wings,"  came  in 
steaming  because  he  couldn't  sell  Producer 
SchuUberg  an  idea  for  a  great  picture. 
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"Suffering  cats!"  he  groaned.  "If  somebody 
around  here  suggested  iilming  the  Cruci- 
fbdon.  they'd  want  to  make  it  a  dream!" 

"Oh,"  moaned  Sam,  "If  it  only  had  been!" 

Most  men  mnst  Itint  to  booze  or  fights 

To  make  llieir  lives  a  wow, 
But  Greta  Garho's  all  I  need — 

For  she's  my  danger  now! 

'  I  'HERE'S  at  least  one  young  mummer  in 
•*-  Hollywood  who  has  never  shown  the 
slightest  symptom  of  going  actor,  and  that  is 
Mr.  Richard  Arlen,  who  did  not  wTite  "The 
Green  Hat." 

He  doesn't  own  a  derby,  nor  a  walking  stick, 
nor  even  one  spat,  let  alone  a  pair.  Beside  the 
professionally  dandified  Jlenjou,  Arlen  is  just 
a  young  fellow  who  drops  in  to  read  the  gas 
meter. 

The  other  day  he  dropped  into  a  shop  to  buy 
a  coat  for  wife  Jobyna  Ralston.  The  sales- 
girls were  all  broken  up  over  his  modest  ap- 
parel. 

"  Gee,  ain't  it  a  blow?"  said  one.  "He's  good 
looking  on  the  screen,  too.  Ain't  it  a  pity  he 
doesn't  wear  classy  clothes?" 


Brickbats&Bouquets 

[  CO.\TIXUED  FROM  PAGE    10  ] 


You  don't  hear  any  kick  from  the  vaudeville 
troupe  because  a  lilm  dop  wants  to  earn  a 
living.  Their  motto  must  be  "live  and  let  live." 
By  the  ""ay,  no  one  in  New  York  is  trying  to 
freeze  Bert  Lytell  out  of  the  line  show, 
"Brothers." 

Milton  Hutchinson. 

Rip  Van  Winkle  Wakes 

Bedford,  Va. 

The  screen  had  been  airing  its  gift  of  gab 
for  about  a  year  when  I  saw,  heard  and.  alas, 
suffered  oT.er  the  fact.  The  pain  of  the  ear- 
drums in  this  case  was  attributed  to  the  well 
known  atrocity,  namely  "Tenderloin." 

With  the  memory  of  "Tenderloin"  not 
deadened  a  whit  by  a  year's  time,  I  dubiously 
bought  a  ticket  to  a  talking  picture.  The 
picture  was  "Broadway  Melody." 

That  picture  made  me  realize  how  Rip  \'an 
Winkle's  feelings  were  \\'hen  he  emerged  from 
his  cat  nap.  Since  then  I  have  seen  all  the 
good  talking  movies. 

Now  I  am  going  back  to  school.  No  more 
movies  for  a  year.  But  I  can  stand  it  like  the 
Jail  Bird  of  the  moxies  does.  For  I  know  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  voice  of  the  talkies,  not 
little  Nell,  will  greet  me. 

WiLLARD  MiCKLEM. 

My,  Such  Big  Words! 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Again  I  passed  an  almost  ineffable  evening, 
reluctantly  listening  to  the  much  heralded  and 
equally  protested  "all-talkie"   cinema. 

In  its  reactionary  stride,  the  loquacious 
feature  revealed  its  malefactors.  Through 
mediums  of  public  opinion,  animadversion 
stressed  the  unmodulated  tone  together  with 
the  phonographic  effect,  causing  unrealistic 
pictures. 

"True"  may  ratiocinate  the  producer,  but 
the  talkie  is  in  its  experimental  stage  and  the 
reaUstic  effect  is  our  goal  and  "Utopia." 
Sam  Stessix. 

You're  an  Actress,  Gal! 

Decatur,  .Ala. 
The  talkies?  Oh,  they're  all  right  for  some 
folks  I  guess,  but  the  effect  they've  produced 
on  me  is  terrible.  I  was  just  another  Southern 
girl  with  the  typical  Southern  drawl  until 
this  talkie  thing  came  along.  Well,  now  I'm 
wrecked.     I've  spent  so  much  time  in  these 


PHYLLIS  HAVER, 

popular  Screen  Star,  wears 
Allen-A  Hosiery,  found  in. 
the  smart  Allen-A  Hosiery 
Shop,  Fifth  Ave.  at  38th  5«. 
— and  other  New  York  Stores 
— and  at  Allen-A  dealers  the 
country  over 


THIS 
ULTRA     [VIODERK    HOSIERY 
ENHA\CES    SHAPELINESS 
LI  N  B  E  LI  EVAB  LY 
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OR  EMO  ST  Screen  Stars  now  favor 
a  bewitching  Allen-A  Hose  that  enhances  shapeliness  of  leg  amaz- 
ingly. ...  ill  is  a  gorgeous  creation  in  either  an  extra-fine  gauge 
Chiffon  or  a  glorious  Service  Sheer.  With  a  "Tipt  Picot  Top",  and  a 
Panelcurve  or  Pointed  Heel.  The  shades  are  decidedly  new. .  • .  Ask 
for  the  "4000'"  style  series.  $1.95  the  pair.  Other  Allen-A  styles 
from  $1.50  to  $2.50.    The  Allen-A  Company,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin 

Allen-A  |pH\  Hosiery 
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Tree  Trial.   No  C.  O.  D.    to  pay 
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lO  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 
Satisfaction    Guaranteed.      If   nnt 
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Modern,  square- 
proUK.  enyase- 
nienl  rint,'in  new 
"step"  de-sifin  of 
I HK  Solid  White 
Gold:  speciallj 
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ISK  Solid 
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DR9-The  "Princess  Pat" — " 
!4K  Solid  White  Gold  hand 
engraved  case,  guaranteed 
1'>-Jewel  movement.  Kngraved 
genuine  "Wristiicrat"  flexible 
bracelet  to  match.  Si  U(>  a 
Month 

A  Beautiful  Gift  Box 
with  every  order 
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som"  wedding  ring; 
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Diamond  wrist  watch.  14K  Solid  White  Gold 
engraved  case;  'Z  genuine  diamonds.  S  emeralds  or 
.sapphires.  Guaranteed  l.'r-jewel  movement.  Pierced 
flexible    bracelet    with    sapphires    or    emeralds    to 
match,  $3.04  a  miinth. 

Established  18^5 
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•ADDRESS  DEPT.  7-Z,  170  BROADWAY.  N.Y 


Movietone  and  Vitaphone  places  that  I'll 
never  be  the  same.  I  sound  like  some  small 
boy — you  know  the  kind  whose  voice  refuses 
to  stay  the  same.  One  moment  I'm  my  old 
Southern  self — then  presto!  I've  suddenly 
turned  Western  or  whatever  brogue  is  used  in 
the  current  talkies.  Something's  got  to  be 
done  about  it. 

Bo. 

Talkies  Do  a  Good  Deed 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  talkies  both  boys 
and  girls  hated  going  to  movies  with  me  be- 
cause I  am  so  nearsighted.  Sitting  down  as 
near  the  front  as  I  necessarily  had  to,  to  read 
the  subtitles,  gave  them  a  headache. 

Therefore,  imagine  my  overwhelming  joy 
at  the  talkies,  which  permitted  my  sitting  as 
far  back  as  anyone  else  wanted. 

I  now  go  to  movies  wth  both  girls  and 
boys  and  no  one  suffers,  for  I  can  see  the 
actual  pictures  easily. 

If  the  talkies  are  hard  on  the  deaf,  they're  a 
pleasure  to  the  blind,  and  an  infinitely  greater 
advantage  to  the  nearsighted,  who  outnumber 
both   the   aforementioned   groups. 

Karalyx  Pickett. 

Some  Like  'Em  Bad 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Have  you  noticed  the  change?  Already 
there  are  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  people, 
who  used  to  think  the  movies  juvenile,  who 
now  go  in  legions.  It  is  not  any  wonder,  for 
the  type  of  thing  that  we  are  now  getting,  such 
as  "Charming  Sinners,"  "The  Last  of  Mrs. 
Cheyney"  and  the  like  are  so  far  removed 
from  the  old  t>pe  of  pictures  that  cultivated 
people  can  now  go  to  the  shows  and  not  feel 
that  the  half  dollar  was  wasted.  Something 
just  had  to  happen,  for  we  were  all  so  tired  of 
seeing  the  heroine  and  hero  possess  all  the 
virtues,  and  now  we  have  sane,  life-like  people. 

The  movies  have  lost  none  of  their  appeal 
to  the  average  audience  and,  in  the  bargain, 
have  gained  new  fans  through  the  new  medium 
of  talking  pictures,  plus  the  real  talent  of  stage 
players,  such  as  Ruth  Chatterton. 

C.  B.  V. 

Montreal,  Canada. 

AMiat  is  badly  needed  is  natural  stories.  I 
am  sure  you  imagine  how  tiresome  we  are,  we 
poor  movie  goers,  being  always  sure  that  the 
nice  boy  in  the  play  is  perfect,  that  he  will  be 
in  time  to  finish  and  win  the  game  and  that 
the  young  goddess  nill  fall  hard  in  his  arm. 

We  need  bad  people.  As  they  all  are. 
"Nothing  is  so  ugly  as  an  honest  man's 
conscience." 

P.  Beauregard. 


Dry  Those  Tears 


San  Francisco,  Calif. 

I  am  curious  about  this  sudden  desire  of  our 
mirth-producing  favorites:  Al  Jolson,  Mary 
Pickford,  etc.,  to  turn  us  into  weeping-willows. 

Jolson's  last  two  pictures:  Sobs,  tears,  and 
sniffles,  until  you  were  unable  to  either  hear  or 
see  what  was  going  on,  let  alone  the  dejected 
feeling  and  miserable  headache  we  took  home. 
Mary  Pickford's  "Coquette"  had  the  most 
disappointing  and  most  heart-rending  finis 
ever  heard  of;  enough  to  spoil  one's  appetite 
for  a  week. 

What  has  gotten  into  these  people,  who 
have  amassed  millions  by  their  laugh-pro- 
ducing abilities? 

We  need  "gloom  chasers."  Down  vnth 
tragedy! — and — Three  Cheers  for  Maurice 
Chevalier,  our  international  "Knight-of- 
Mirth!"  (Chevalier  means  Knight.)  More 
power  to  him! 

H.  .\ndersox. 

A  New  World 

Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

After  years  of  living  in  a  world  of  shapes  and 
sizes  and  things,  I  suddenly  realized  that  there 
was  yet  another  world.  One  even  more  un- 
believably lovely.  W'hen  I  saw  my  first  color 
movie,  "On  with  the  Show,"  I  thought  that 
it  was  enchanting  and  gorgeous  and  then  I 
surprisingly  realized — "Why,  this  is  the  place 
we  live  in — this  color  world  that  I  have  never 
before  seen." 

Oh!  I  had  seen  broken  bits  of  it,  but  never 
before  a  color  harmony.  It  was  as  if  there  was 
a  new  dimension  of  color  gorgeousness,  always 
known  with  the  mind,  but  of  which  my  senses 
were  newly  aware.  A  new  world  is  mine  and 
so  I  say,  "I  thank  you." 

Forest  .Appleby. 

Appreciation  for  the  Newsrecl 

Sumner,  Wash. 

I  am  writing  this  letter  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  the  work  of  the  cameramen 
who  make  it  possible  for  us  to  see  the  important 
events  of  the  day  and  all  the  famous  places. 

When  I  am  not  at  school  I  work  on  the  farm 
from  morning  till  night,  and  I  have  no  time  to 
travel;  in  fact,  I  have  never  been  outside  of 
the  county  in  which  I  have  li\'ed  since 
coming  to  .\merica  sixteen  years  ago.  But  the 
news  pictures  which  I  see  at  the  theaters 
make  me  feel  as  if  I'm  actually  travelling  along 
with  the  crowd  through  France  or  China. 

Once  more  I  wish  to  say  that  these  camera- 
men who  go  through  many  real  dangers  in 
order  to  show  us  these  splendid  pictures 
deserve  lots  of  credit. 

HiSAYE  HaSEGAWA. 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 

1  work  in  a  factory.  Though  I  have 
had  two  years  of  college,  I  ain  fitted 
for  no  other  work,  and  the  sudden 
death  of  my  father  made  self-support 
necessary. 

As  a  factory  worker  I  cannot  afford 
to  run  with  the  old  crowds,  and  I  do 
not  want  to  go  with  the  people  with 
whom  I  work.  So  I  am  left  out,  and 
go  nowhere. 

Every  advertisement  in  pnOTOPI..\T  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 


But  once  a  week  1  manage  to  save 
fifty  cents  or  do  without  a  meal  to  go 
to  the  movies.  There,  with  my  old 
clothes  newly  and  neatly  pressed,  I 
may  slip  in  among  these  people,  who 
I  feel  are  my  own  kind. 

On  the  screen,  too,  with  the 
pictures,  I  can  live  over  the  old 
days,  and  once  more  life  is  to  me 
a  joy. 

Laine  Rogers. 
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Does  She  Mean  Theme  Song? 

Stamford,  Conn. 

A  great  deal  of  stress  is  being  placed  on  the 
subject  of  "theme  songs."  Many  want  the 
theme  songs  discarded.  Discard  theme  songs? 
And  why?  The  theme  song  plays  a  great  part 
in  the  picture.  It  gives  the  picture  more  im- 
portance— more  enjo\Tnent  is  derived  from  it. 

What  would  "The  I.ady  of  the  Pavements," 
''The  Wolf  Song,"  "The  Man  I  Love,"  and 
hundreds  of  other  pictures  be  ^^■ithout  a  theme 
song? 

The  theme  song  is  the  whole  thing!  It 
carries  the  picture  to  the  hearts  of  its  audience. 
Hold  your  own,  theme  songs! 

Helen  Agnes  Poltrack. 

Who,  Indeed? 

.Adams,  Mass. 

In  my  town  there  are  fifty-five  out  of  every 
one  hundred  people  who  believe  that  motion 
pictures  are  sinful.  They  say  they  will  make 
bandits  and  fools  of  the  children.  But  as  I 
said  in  an  argument  the  other  day,  "Don't  the 
bad  men  of  the  plays  set  an  example  as  to 
what  happens  to  those  who  do  wrong?" 

And  now  with  the  coming  of  the  talkies,  the 
most  wonderful  gift  to  the  mo\ie  public,  who 
wants  to  spend  a  dark  and  gloomy  life  behind 
prison  bars? 

John  Burke. 

Are  Picture  Stories  Too  Sad? 

Arrowsmith,  lU. 

Which  do  you  prefer — happy  or  unhappy 
endings?  Believe  it  or  not,  those  are  words 
heard  from  the  lips  of  movie-goers  nearly  every 
day. 

Recently  we  have  been  treated  to  pictures 
full  of  tears  and  heartbreak.  After  thej'  are 
over,  we  go  away  with  red  eyes,  having  a  feel- 
ing that  something  has  been  incomplete. 
Somehow,  we  are  unsatisfied. 

Then  we  read  a  great  critic's  review  of  the 
picture.  It  is  called  a  masterpiece,  magnifi- 
cently acted;  we  should  not  miss  it,  it  is  so 
true  to  life. 

And  that's  just  it.  It  is  true  to  life.  It 
shows  us  broken  hearts  and  ruined  lives.  We 
see  far  too  much  of  that  in  everyday  existence. 
We  go  to  a  movie  for  recreation  and  pleasure, 
hoping  to  escape  from  the  grim  tragedy 
around  us  for  an  hour  or  two,  when,  behold! 
we  see  the  very  thing  from  which  we  are 
fleeing  acted  so  realistically  before  us  that  we 
come  from  the  theater  depressed  and  blue. 
Pleasure?  Well,  I  don't  think  so.  Remember, 
we  are  not  all  discerning  critics.  I  can't  see 
how  these  heart-rending  movies  benefit  any  of 
us — except  the  handkerchief  dealers. 

Lotus  M.^rsh. 


Some  Thoughts  on  Censorship 

Chicago,  111. 

Upon  its  arrival  in  Chicago,  Jeanne  Eagel's 
fine  emotional  triumph,  "The  Letter,"  was 
promptly  restricted  by  the  censors  to  adults 
only.  .\n  excellent  picture  shown  in  our  lead- 
ing theaters  was  thus  placed  on  a  par  with  a 
device  used  by  small-time  producers  and 
exhibitors  to  lure  the  morbid.  Does  that 
speak  well  of  motion  picture  censorship? 

Not  that  "The  Letter"  was  a  picture  a  child 
should  see.  It  was  purely  a  picture  for  grown- 
ups. Photopl.w  recommended  it  as  such. 
So  did  the  local  critics.  Are  we  incapable  of 
acting  as  suggested  by  experienced  reviewers? 
\re  we  incompetent  in  the  selection  of  our  own 
and  our  children's  entertainment?  Is  this 
restriction  necessary?  It  seemed  to  suggest 
that  our  judgment  is  unsound.  It  is  an  insult 
to  all  Chicago  cinema  followers. 

Who  are  these  censors,  anyhow?  Why  are 
they  empowered  to  compel  us  to  accept  their 
opinions?     .\re  they  of  supermentality,  and 


Detained  at  the  office 


THE  world  does  not  always  pity 
the  "business  widow."  She, 
too,  may  be  to  blame.  Neglect  by 
the  husband  is  often  the  result  of 
the  wife's  neglect  of  herself.  She 
may  be  indifferent  to  the  delicate 
problems  of  feminine  hygiene — 
or  ignorant  of  the  means  offered 
by  modern  science  for  the  pro- 
tection of  youth  and  health  and 
marital  happiness. 

But  do  not  experiment  in  so 
vital  a  matter  as  personal  hygiene. 
Use  the  disinfectant  which  is 
safe*and  certain  and  endorsed  by 
physicians. 

"Lysol"  Disinfectant,  for  over 
30  years,  has  been  the  standard 


again 


r 


with  physicians,  hospitals  and  fas- 
tidious women.  It  is  reliable.  Its 
strength  never  varies.  Every  drop 
is  potent. 

Send  for  the  booklet  offered 
below.  It  was  written  for  women 
by  a  woman  physician.  It  is  frank 
and  explicit  and  tells  what  fem- 
inine hygiene  really  is.  It  should 
be  read  by  every  woman. 

Just  mail  the  coupon  to  us  and 
this  booklet  will  be  sent  to  you, 
free — in  a  plain  envelope. 

Kole  Diitributon  : 
Lehn  &  Fink,  Inc.,  Bloomjieldy  Neiu  Jersey 

LEHN  &■  FINK,  Inc.,  SoU  DhlribuWi 
Department  221,  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey 
Phase  lend  me,  free, ^our  booklet, 
"The  Scientific  Side  of  Health  and  Youth" 

Name 

Street 

City State 


©  I^ehn  &  Fink,  Inc.,  1929 
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Tke  BEAUTY  of  a 
clear   lovely  iSKIN 

make  it  win  ■^our  heart  s  desire 

WOMAN'S  strongest  weapon  is 
her  skin.  The  lovely,  clear 
firm  skin  of  youth  is  at  the  com- 
mand and  will  of  every  girl  or 
woman  who  uses  Marilyn's  Natural 
Bleaching  Skin  Lotion.  This  fa- 
vorite lotion  of  beautiful  actresses 
and  society  women  has  the  double 
healthful  action  of  a  skin  bleach 
and  skin  toner. 

Marilyn's  Natural  bleaching  skin 
lotion  is  specifically  intended  to 
remove  all  trace  of  streaky,  old 
summer  tan,  to  quickly  eliminate 
ugly  birthmarks,  freckles,  liver 
spots,  blotches,  and  to  completely 
banish  redness  and  roughness  of 
the  skin. 

Marilyn  Natural  Bleaching  Skin 
Lotion  leaves  the  most  sensitive 
skin  exhilaratingly  fresh,  white, 
and  smooth.  Use  Marilyn's  Natural 
as  often  as  you  like  without  harm- 
ful results. 


a|riii|ri5 

N  ATiU  liAL 


An   interesting    treatise    on    modern   methods 
of  skin   treatment    is   yours  for  the    asking. 


GRAV  LABORATORY.  INC.  P 

1482  Broadway,  New  York 
Centlemen : 

Enclosed  find  S2.00  for  generous  sized  bottle  of  Marilyn 
Natural. 
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^  Particuiare    of    Dr.  Esenwein's    famous   forty - 
I  lesson    course   in  writing  and  marketing  of  the 
Short-Story  and  sample  copy  of  The  Writek's 
Monthly  free.    Write  today. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
Dept.  9S.  Springfietd,  Mass, 

Scientific  Ne^v  Vocal  Method 

Tantiiblp — Quick— UnfaiUnj,'  Results. 

Write  for  free  explanutiou  of 

Correspondence  Course 

Class  lessous  S:i. DO— Private  lessons  SIO.OO 

H.l«n  Br«tt  Studio,  Tal.  Circle  S420. 20S  W«»t  57th  St.,  N.V.  CHy 


are  we  mere  children  who  need  them  as 
guardians?  Are  they  artists,  or  judges  of  art? 
How  are  they  qualified  to  regulate  our  morals? 
These  positions  are  held  largely  by  conserva- 
tive, reclusive  spinsters  and  egotistic,  narrow- 
minded  old  bachelors,  through  political  in- 
fluence more  than  anything  else. 

For  these  reasons  I  conclude  that  the  cellu- 
loid drama  will  rise  to  its  greatest  heights 
when  censorship  is  abolished. 

James  B.  Cain. 

Minding  Their  Pros  and  Cons 

J.  A.  Mallin,  of  Detroit,  congratulates  us 
on  our  article,  "Truth  About  Voice  Doubling." 
Says  Mr.  Mallin:  "We  all  admire  honesty.  You 
have  done  the  right  thing  by  giving  us  the 
low-down." 

A  gentleman  from  the  Straits  Settlements  in 
the  Far  East,  masquerading  under  the  name 
Puzzler  announces  in  big,  bold  type  that  the 
motion  picture  is  a  "Saxiour  of  Hiunanity." 

Speaking  with  a  slight  accent,  he  says: 
"Dramas  from  Janet  Gaynor,  Norma  Tal- 
madge  and  Greta  Garbo  show  us  the  ways  to 
goodness  and  corruption."  In  other  words, 
take  your  choice! 

Down  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  Mrs.  H.  R.  Star- 
ling gets  all  excited  over  the  way  the  talkies 
are  misrepresenting  the  true  Southe'n  accent, 
suh. 

A  cheering  word  for  the  big  boys  who  never 
get  their  women — on  the  screen.  Idabel 
Oberg,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  can't  get  a  thrill  out 
of  the  smooth  palpitators  of  the  Gilbert- 
Colman  school,  but! — "Those  big  homely 
darlings  like  Ernest  Torrence,  Charlie  Murray, 
Lon  Chaney  and  Lionel  Barrymore  simply 
make  me  want  to  swim  in  mo\ies." 

In  Honolulu  a  young  lady  with  the  witching 
name  Frances  Love  Lee  (sounds  like  those 
things  we  used  to  scribble  on  fences)  speaks 
terse  words  of  x\isdom.  Says  she:  "No  doubt 
there  are  many  amazingly  beautiful  and  like- 
wise amazingly  dumb  actresses  there  in  Holly- 
wood. Let  the  dumb  remain  so,  though  beauti- 
ful they  may  be." 

Everett  Roane,  of  Highland  Springs,  Va., 
would  like  to  see  a  picture  of  the  director 
flashed  on  the  screen  before  the  film  is  shown. 

And  Julia  Napier,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  suggests 
that   a   program   including   the   lines   spoken 


by  the  actors  be  distributed  before  the  pic- 
ture for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf.  Well,  it's 
an  idea! 

From  Canada  comes  the  cry  for  bigger  and 
sadder  endings.  Winifred  F.  E.  Whitehurst 
cogitates  thus:  "It  seems  foolish  to  expectevery 
story  to  end  like  a  fairy  tale.  How  could  one 
possibly  suffer  through  a  tragic  picture  if  one 
knew  all  the  time  that  it  would  end  up  happily? 
I  would  hate  to  feel  that  I  had  cried  for 
nothing." 

"Why  is  it,"  whys  Mrs.  Edna  Norgress,  of 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  "that  when  a  picture  or 
talkie  or  even  a  stage  show  is  put  out,  and 
proves  to  be  a  success,  in  a  little  while  the 
country  is  overrun  by  cheap  imitations?" 
We'll  bite— why? 

T.  L.  Easley,  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  has  a 
few  harsh  words  to  say  against  talking  shorts — 
tallaie  vaudeville  acts,  he  calls  them.  He  says 
they  are  so  amateurish  that  he  suspects  the 
producers  of  palming  off  dependent  sons  and 
nephews  "who  would  make  better  ribbon  clerks 
and  clothing  salesmen  than  they  would  actors." 
Tsch,  tsch, — temper ! 

Donald  Rawson,  who  has  left  the  old  home- 
stead to  jog  about  Europe,  writes  that  in 
Naples  he  paid  sixty  cents  for  a  copy  of 
Photoplay — and  was  glad  to  do  it.  Tears  of 
gratitude  well  up  in  the  editorial  eyes. 

Ferman  Etheridge,  of  Findlay,  Ohio, 
writes  in  on  borrowed  stationery  to  say  that 
Garbo  is  unusual  in  that  she  is  the  idol  of  both 
masculine  and  feminine  fans.  He  concludes 
that  it  is  her  personal  charm  and  her  marvelous 
portrayal  of  unconventionality  that  attract 
people. 

Virginia  Lyons,  of  Breckenridge,  Texas,  is 
heartbroken  to  read  in  Photoplay  that  Bill 
Haines  wants  to  go  in  for  serious  drama.  She 
says  Billy  is  the  most  natural  person  the  screen 
has  given  us  and  adds:  "I  can  only  picture 
William  Haines  a  future  flop  if  he  undertakes 
to  please  his  fans  with  sophisticated  roles  which 
also  call  for  a  'cookie  duster' — in  other  words — - 
that  sheikish  mustache  that  makes  most  of  the 
stars  look  so  conceited.  Mr.  Haines,  change 
your  mind." 

Naomi  Hult,  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  hkes  the 
way  Ruth  Chatterton  and  WiUiam  Powell 
talk.  And  a  good  many  other  fans  second  the 
motion.  To  hear  them,  says  Miss  Hult,  is  an 
education  in  "English  as  she  should  be 
spoken!" 


Olive  in  Quest  of  Her  Soul 
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part  for  so  long  she  was  shocked  and  surprised 
when  executives  did  not  batter  down  her  doors 
with  fat  contracts  to  offer. 

For  five  months  she  didn't  do  a  scene.  For 
five  months  she  lay  on  the  sands,  got  as  brown 
as  that  morning  after  taste  and  began  to  get 
acquainted  with  her  soul. 

But  the  process  of  complete  reconstruction 
was  slow.  It  took  longer  than  five  months  to 
become  a  human  being  when  she  had,  before, 
been  an  executive's  idea  of  a  lady. 

In  an  hour  and  fifteen  minutes  she  bad 
taken  the  first  step.  She  had  made  her  first 
decision.  But  it  took  longer  than  five  months 
to  completely  purge  herself  of  black  lace  and 
manners. 

CO  when  an  independent  producer  offered  her 
'^a  part  in  a  picture  she  thought  a  long  time 
before  she  accepted  work  with  one  of  the 
smaller  companies.  At  last  she  decided  that 
it  was  her  only  way  to  come  back. 

She  returned  to  the  screen. 

Olive  had  always  taken  great  pride  in  her 
long,  black  hair.    It  had  a  habit  of  winding 


so  seductively  over  the  nape  of  her  neck.  But 
she  felt  suddenly,  unlike  Samson,  that  its 
very  length  was  holding  her  back.  She  was 
just  the  old  fashioned  vamp  type.  So  she  made 
her  second  decision.  She  sat  in  a  barber's 
chair  and  watched  her  long  locks  fall  to  the 
floor. 

But  she  was  still  afraid.  She  allou-ed  it  to 
be  cut  only  shoulder  length. 

TT  pleased  her  but  the  change  was  not  drastic 
-•■enough.  She  felt  that  with  all  the  exciting 
things  going  on  inside  her  soul  it  Avas  necessary 
to  undergo  some  vigorous  physical  change. 

She  at  last  made  the  final  gesture  of  inde- 
pendence.  A  bo>ish  bob! 

An  entirely  new  GUve  Borden  signed  a  new 
contract. 

The  child  is  really  made  over.  And  she 
deserves  a  gleaming  laurel  wreath  to  encircle 
that  crisply  bobbed  head.  I  believe  that  hers 
is  as  heroic  a  gesture  as  has  been  made  in 
Hollywood.  It  takes  what  tennis  players  call 
the  tournament  temperament  to  do  what  Olive 
has  done. 
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Radiant  in  a  pleated  sports  skirt  and  a 
bright  blue  sweater,  she  said,  "I  look  at  my- 
self in  the  mirror  and  I  can't  believe  it's  I. 
I  can't  believe  that  a  year  ago  I  was  such  a 
little  idiot.  I'm  only  just  beginning  to  know 
and  understand  myself." 

It  takes  the  tournament  temperament  and 
it  takes  brains  to  do  what  Olive  has  done.  I 
wonder  how  many  of  us  would  admit  to  being 
completely  ridiculous.  I  wonder  how  many  of 
us  would  talk  about  such  a  period  without 
blushing  for  shame. 

BUT  Olive  is  too  direct  for  blushes.  She 
knows  that  she  was  wrong.  She  realizes 
that  she  was  living  a  life  of  sham  and  pretense. 
And  she  has  the  will  to  start  all  over  again. 

She  and  her  mother  have  taken  a  small 
studio  apartment  in  Hollywood.  She  keeps  a 
personal   maid  and   that's  all. 

"It's  much  nicer  being  in  a  Httle  house," 
she  says.  "Now  I  can  sit  in  my  bedroom  and 
call  to  mother  and  she  can  hear  me.  It  used 
to  be  that  I  had  to  write  her  a  note.  What's 
the  use  of  a  big  house  with  only  two  people 
to  live  in  it?  What's  the  use  of  all  the  pomp 
and  ceremony  when  you're  not  the  type  you're 
playing? 

"Look  here,  I  was  never  a  grand  lady.  I 
was  always  just  a  crazy  kid.  I  couldn't  be 
what  they  wanted  me  to  be.  And  the  more  I 
tried  the  bigger  fool  I  was.  How  could  I  have 
dared  to  give  myself  such  grand  airs  when  I 
was  making  such  bad  pictures? 

"I'm  not  that  e.xotic,  vamplsh  tjpe.  I  don't 
want  to  be  a  great  dramatic  actress.  I'm  not 
sophisticated.  Why  should  I  try  to  play 
sophisticated  roles? 

"I've  two  ambitions.  On  the  screen  I  want 
to  be  a  good  comedienne.  And  off  the  screen 
I  want  to  be  a  real,  honest-to-God  woman!" 


After  one  look  at  that  million 
candle  power  smile  we  conclude 
that  $1000  an  hour — the  sum 
Marilyn  Miller  received  for  vita- 
phoning    "Sally" — is   small   pay 
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An  always-welcomed 

m0  GIFT  ^^ 

to  those  you  love 


You  COULD,  of  course,  give  many 
things  more  expensive.  But  will 
they  be  more  appreciated  than  the 
gift  of  happy  occasions  re-lived 
over  and  over  again?  The  occa- 
sions quickly  jotted  down  at  the 
time,  that  spring  to  life  in  minute 
detail,  years  later,  when  you  see 
them  in  a  diary? 

Standard  Diaries  offer  a  choice 
of  diaries  for  every  different  per- 
son you  know.  Beautiful  five-year 
diaries  with  lock  and  key,  like  the 
one  illustrated;  for  the  memories 
of  happy  school  days  and  the  first 
precious  years  of  marriage,  where 
each  day  may  be  compared  with 
its  counterpart  of  the  year  before, 
and  before  that.  Annual  diaries,  as 
beautiful,  with  space  for  more 
lengthy  notes — for  friends  like 
clubwomen  who  must  always  be 

STANDARD 
DIARIES 


"jotting  things  down"  for  future 
reference.  Handy,  but  very  smart, 
vest-pocket-size  diaries  for  busi- 
ness men. 

Stationers  everywhere  have 
them,  in  a  choice  of  exquisite 
leather  bindings  in  the  newest 
colors,  at  prices  from  $1  to  $5. 
The  coupon  will  bring  you  our 
illustrated  booklet  of  the  com- 
plete assortment.  Should  the  dealer 
you  regularly  patronize  not  have  the 
diary  illustrated,"Mile  Stones; 'No. 
145  3,  enclose  your  check  or  money- 
order  for  $5  with  the  coupon. 
"Get  your  shopping  done  early." 


To  your  dealer  or 

THE  STANDARD  DIARY  CO.,  Dept.  C 

26  Blackstoae  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

D  (i)  Enclosed  find  $5  (check)  (money- 
order)  for  Standard  Diary,  "Mile  Stones," 
No.  1453  (rose)  (green)  (blue). 

D  (2)  Send  booklet  of  Standard  Diary  line. 
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Decorate  with 
Color  Lights.. 
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►  E  sure  your  lights  for  this 
'  year's  Christmas  decorating 
arc  Noma  Color-Lights.  Each 
Noma  outfit  has  an  cx/ension  con- 
neclor,  so  that  it  can  be  strung  on 
to  another  set,  merely  by  plugging 
in.  Thus  you  can  create  attractive 
and  elaborale  decorative  effects 
""  with  long,  continuous  strings  of 
sparkling  color  lights;  and  you  can  add  a  new  set  or 
two  each  year.  .  .  -  Noma  Color-Lights  have  exclu- 
sive little  red  bead  attachments  to  fasten  each  tiny 
lamp  to  the  Ireesothat  it  willstand 
up  like  a  fairy  candle.  AH  Noma 
Oatjils  are  equipped  with  Mazda 
Color  Lamps,  for  sturdinnss,  de- 
pendability and  low  current  cost. 
You  can  see  the  Noma  name 
stamped  plainly  on  each  patented 
Bakelite  socket — and  the  Mazda 
name  stamped  on  every  lamp. 

Send  for  Decorating  Booklet 

Send  10  cents  for  the  fascinating  booklet. 
"Decorating  with  Color-Light,  54  Plans  for 
'Parties  They'll  Remember',"  giving  beautiful 
and  unusual  ideas  for  decorating  at  Christmas 
and  other  festive  occasions.  Your  friends  will 
enjoy  these  novel  displays,  alt  so  simple  to 
achieve  with  these  radiant  Noma  Color-Lights. 
^  ,„.  Noma      Electric     Corp., 

Dept.    25,    340    Hudson 
Street,  New  York  City. 


Ni 
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STRINGS  OF  COLOR 

Ligkti. 


Noma  Electric  Corporation.  Dept.>25, 
340  Hudson  Street,  New  York. 

Enclosed  is  10  cents.  Picas©  send  nie 
*'Decoratinf;  with  Color-Lifjht,  54  Plans  for 
'Parties  They'll  Remember'." 

Name 

Street 

City Stale 


Far  more  beautiful  —     -| 
far  less  expensive  7159^*  1 

Now  have  a  Tower  Exerciser  and  Reducer  in  a  beau- 
tiful   Console    Model— and  at  a  greatly    reduced 
price— J59. 50  complete.  Compact.  Ouiet.  Adjustable      ; 
in    speed    and    stroke.    Dependable.    Attractively     K 
modern  in  design.  ■ 

IMPORTANT— Write  for  booldei'Tlie  /! 

Belter  Wav  to  Health  and  Beauty." 


•Denver  and 
West  $64.50 


The  New  Extra  Girl 
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HoUyn'ood.  Some  of  them  have  attended 
dancing  schools,  and  others  have  had  ex- 
perience in  Los  Angeles  musical  comedy  pro- 
ductions. Every  dance  instructor  will  tell  you 
that  he  prefers  the  local  talent  to  Broadway 
importations. 

The  Broadway  eyeful  is  too  used  to  the 
old  routine — toast  and  coffee  at  noon.  And 
she's  too  hard-boiled. 

THE  Hollywood  girl  is  younger — she  must  be 
youthful  to  stand  the  gaff — and  she  is 
smaller.  The  glamorous  showgirl  of  the  Broad- 
way revues,  the  stately  dame  who  looks  like 
Salome  should  have  and  didn't  in  a  string  of 
synthetic  pearls,  is  an  unknown  quantity 
around  the  studios.    The  movies  want  action. 

No  chorus  girl  in  the  world  is  in  the  hands  of 
more  capable  dance  directors.  Larry  Ceballos, 
Sammy  Lee,  Pearl  Eaton,  Albertina  Rasch, 
Danny  Dare  and  Seymour  FelLx,  all  in  Holly- 
wood, know  their  buck  and  wings  when  it 
comes  to  coaching. 

First  National  and  Warners,  producing  a  long 
string  of  musical  comedies  and  revues,  have 
gone  in  the  hea\iest  for  beauty-on-the-hoof. 

Five  hundred  girls  were  used  in  "The  Show 
of  Shows. "  First  National  keeps  a  great  many 
busy.  "Rio  Rita,"  "The  Love  Parade,  "  and 
the  M-G-JI  musicals  provide  frequent  work 
for  many  others.  Perhaps  there  are  four 
hundred  girls  with  term  contracts. 

First  National  went  very  seriously  into  this 
chorus  girl  business.  Out  of  the  hundred-odd 
girls  on  the  lot  they  took  an  average,  and  found 
little  Ma.xine  Cantway  to  be  the  ideal  movie 
chorine.  Ma.\ine's  measurements  include  a 
32}  2-inch  bust;  a  23-inch  waist;  hips,  34 
inches;  calf,  12}  2  inches;  ankle,  7J'2  inches. 
X'enus  De  ililo,  with  her  283 '2-inch  waistline, 
couldn't  get  a  job  as  script  girl  on  Poverty 
Row.  Anna  Held  and  Lillian  Russell,  with 
their  hour-glass  figures,  wouldn't  get  to  first 
base. 

One  studio  issued  a  questionnaire  to  its 
chorus  talent.  The  questions  asked  were 
varied:  What  is  your  ambition?  Hobbies? 
Favorite  books?  Favorite  screen  actor  and 
actress?  Do  you  diet?  How  do  you  spend 
your  evenings? 

COME  of  the  girls  took  the  questions  seriously 
'-'and  raade  serious  answers.  Others  took  it  as 
a  grand  joke,  and  answered  accordingly. 

The  questions  on  how  they  spent  their  eve- 
nings brought  back  some  of  the  following 
answers : 

"None  of  yotu'  business." 

"Working  at  the  studio." 

"I  don't  spend.    The  boy  friend  does." 

"At  home  with  the  folks." 

"When  the  fleet's  in,  you'd  be  surprised." 

"Looking  for  excitement." 

The  fa\-orite  moxie  stars  were  set  down  as 
Billie  Dove  and  Dorothy  ^lackaill,  both  origi- 
nally from  the  chorus;  Greta  Garbo  and  Nils 


Asther,  and  a  goodly  nimiber  of  votes  for  Clara 
Bow,  John  Gilbert  and  Ramon  Novarro. 

You  can't  make  that  old  crack  about  the 
chorus  girl  not  wanting  a  book,  as  she  already 
has  one.  They  all  profess  a  liking  for  literature 
of  one  kind  or  another.  Mystery  novels  got 
the  most  votes.  One  weighty  miss  named 
"Thus  Spake  Zarathustra."  Another  selected 
"The  AiTierican  Tragedy."  At  least  they've 
heard  of  them. 

They  don't  diet.  As  one  girl  expressed  it — 
"\\'hen  we're  working,  we  dance  it  off.  When 
we  aren't,  we  worry  it  off." 

'^^0T  all  of  them  wish  to  become  stars  by  any 
■'•^  means.  Some  of  them  are  content  to  go 
right  on  dancing  into  eternity.  One  or  two 
confess  to  a  hankering  for  a  husband.  Most  of 
them  admit  being  able  to  cook,  but  they  are 
dashed  if  they  want  to  do  it. 

There  are  no  Rolls-Royces.  They're  too 
busy  to  go  about  being  corespondents  in 
fashionable  divorce  suits.  Quite  a  number  of 
them  drive  their  own,  or  the  family  flivvers. 
And  quite  a  number  of  them  hitch-hike  to  the 
studios,  as  did  their  e.xtra  girl  sisters  of  the 
past. 

In  case  there  is  a  moment  of  rest  between 
dances,  most  of  them  will  go  right  on  dancing. 
They  dance  for  the  sheer  joy  of  doing  it. 
Others  scan  magazines,  or  start  a  bridge  game 
"for  fun,"  or  at  a  tenth  of  a  cent. 

The  chorus  girls  one  sees  at  First  National, 
Warners,  Paramount,  and  Radio  Pictures  are 
pretty  much  the  same  tjpe — small,  active  and 
pretty. 

The  Albertina  Rasch  girls  at  M-G-M  are  a 
bit  different.  ^ladame  Rasch  was  trained  in 
the  exacting  schools  of  the  ballet  in  Europe, 
and  was  a  famous  premiere  ballerina  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Her  girls  are 
larger  and  apparently  stronger  than  the  others. 
They  must  be.  When  they  train  for  dance 
ntmibers  there  is  no  music.  Only  the  rhyth- 
mical hand-clapping  of  Madame  Rasch.  She 
has  a  system  of  rigorous  exercises  which  the  girls 
take  daily.  No  college  athlete  is  more  care- 
fully trained.  They  have  little  time  for 
flippancy.  Madame  Rasch  would  undoubtedly 
"fire"  one  of  her  girls  if  a  smart-crack  answer 
were  given  to  a  question.  Like  most  Eiu-opeans 
she  is  a  believer  in  discipline. 

T  TXDOUBTEDLY  among  these  two  thou- 
'— *-sand  movie  chorus  girls  there  are  a  few 
embrj'onic  Doves  and  Bows,  Shearers  and 
Daniels.  No  Ziegfeld  chorus  surpasses  them 
for  looks.  They  must  be  pretty.  Grease  paint 
and  footlights  work  miracles  in  liiding  wrinkles 
and  facial  flaws.  The  camera  is  less  charitable. 
Certain  New  York  chorus  girls  are  still  in  de- 
mand at  thirty.  You  wouldn't  find  a  girl  past 
twenty-five  among  the  entire  two  thousand  in 
HoUpvood.  But  if  you  believe  what  you  are 
told,  there  are  no  women  in  pictures  past 
twenty-five. 


'I  Raised  My  Boy  to  Be  an  Actor" 
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J.  C.  wanted  his  children's  happiness.  He 
had  hoped  they  would  find  happiness  in  the 
theater. 

Elliott  wanted  something  else.  J.  C.  did 
not  murmur. 

Elliott  worked  on  a  paper  for  a  whfle,  but 
the  blood  of  troupers  flowed  in  his  Aeins. 
There  was  no  escaping  the  dramatic  art  he  had 
learned  from  his  father. 

It  was  fear  that  made  him  hesitate.    Fear  of 


failure.  Fear  of  poverty.  Journalism  was 
sure.  In  fact,  it  was  possible  for  him  to  buy 
a  small  town  paper.  .Acting  was  a  gamble. 
But  he  was  born  for  acting. 

Joyous  the  father,  fearful  the  son — the  two 
set  out  together  for  New  York. 

Smoking  together  on  the  train,  they  dis- 
cussed the  future.  J.  C.  ha\ung  trained  the 
boy  in  the  art,  now  talked  only  of  the  practical 
side. 
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He  described  e\ery  theatrical  manap;er  in 
New  York,  and  upon  arrival,  introduced  F.lliott 
to  every  theater  magnate  in  the  city,  save  one. 
That  one  was  George  Tyler  and  it  was  to  him 
that  Elliott  went. 

.i^nd  it  was  from  him  that  he  got  his  first  job, 
the  lead  in  "Tillie. " 

HIS  first  day  in  New  York  had  already  made 
him  famous.  They  arrived  just  in  time  for 
the  Friars'  picnic. 

Elliott  won  the  foot  race  and  suddenly  he 
was  better  known,  more  talked  about  than  his 
already  well-known  father. 

Ruth,  the  sister,  was  attending  dramatic 
school.  She,  too,  must  follow  the  profession. 
And  on  days  when  Elliott  wasn't  busy,  he  and 
his  father  worked  on  "the  play."  "Kempy" 
was  at  last  finished.  It  was  the  storj'  of  their 
lives  in  Dover.  The  first  act  opened  in  a  living 
room  that  was  an  e.\act  reproduction  of  the  one 
in  Dover. 

The  character  that  J.  C.  ^vrote  for  himself 
was  his  own  father-in-law. 

There  was  a  part  in  the  play  for  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family. 

And  they  believed  in  it. 

They  knc  .\  the  play  was  good,  but  they  wore 
out  three  manuscripts  submitting  it  to  man- 
agers before  it  was  finally  produced.  It  was  a 
great  success. 

Others  followed  "Kempy." 

Father  and  son  wrote  them.  Father  and 
son  played  in  them. 

Yet  Elliott  has  not  been  submerged  by  his 
father's  personality.  The  kid  made  the  ar- 
rangement for  the  family  to  come  with 
M-G-M. 

"  T'VE  only  one  fault  to  find  with  Elliott, "  said 
■*-his  father.  "Here  just  when  I'm  most 
attractive,  just  when  I'm  at  the  height  of  my 
career  he  makes  me  a  grandfather!  But  what 
a  grandchild!  I  forgive  him  every  time  I  look 
at  Lee." 

".\nd  Lee,"  I  questioned;  "is  she  being 
raised  to  be  an  actress?" 

The  proud  father  and  grandfather  exchanged 
glances  and  said  in  unison,  Hke  the  three 
musketeers,  only  in  this  case  there  were  but 
two  of  them; 

"She  is!" 


rrrrts 


1  "<i&^^r 


It's  a  brave  actress  who  can  smile 
at  her  own  caricature.  Major, 
the  famous  cartoonist,  made  this 
one  of  Eleanor  Boardman  and 
Eleanor  endorsed  it 


Now  he  DRAWS 
the  things  he  wants 

LOOK  at  drawing  No.  1  above.  Then  compare  it  with  No.  2  and  note  the 
improvement  Federal  School  training  has  made  in  the  work  of  Art  Nelson. 
Before  he  studied  drawing  with  the  Federal  Schools,  he  worked  as  a  surveyor's 
assistant  at  $18.00  a  week.  Today  he  has  a  fine  position  in  the  work  he  enjoys 
at  $75.00  a  week.  He  says,  "The  Federal  Schools  made  this  possible  through 
their  training  and  co-operation,  as  I  had  only  average  ability  before  enrolling 
as  a  student."  Mr.  Nelson  is  just  one  of  hundreds  of  young  people  making 
good  money  because  of  Federal  training. 

Opportunities  for  artists  have  never  been  better.  Magazines  and  newspapers 
buy  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  illustrations  every  year.  If  you  like  to  draw, 
let  your  talent  make  your  living. 

The  Federal  School  of  Illustrating  has  taught  hundreds  of  successful  stu- 
dents. That  is  because  its  methods  of  instructions  are  right.  Over  fifty  famous 
artists  contribute  exclusive  lessons  and  drawings  to  the  Federal  Course.  They 
tell  you  their  methods  in  a  clear  understandable  way.  The  subjects  include 
illustrating,  cartooning,  lettering,  poster  designing,  window  card  illustrating, 
etc.    They  are  easy  to  learn  the  "Federal  Way"— at  home  in  your  spare  time. 

Have  Your  Drawing  Talent  Tested 

If  you  like  to  draw,  you  may  have  the  free  criticism 
and  analysis  of  your  work  by  sending  for  our  free  Voca- 
tional Test  Chart. 
We  will  send  with 
it  our  free  book, 
"A  Road  to  Big- 
g  e  r  Thing  s," 
which  explains  il- 
lustrating as  a 
profession.  Nel- 
son got  his  start 
sending  for  it. 
This  is  your  op- 
portunity —  grasp 
it.  Fill  out  the 
coupon  now. 


ty  of  Illustrating 


FEDERAL  SCHOOL  OF  ILLUSTRATING 
12109  Federal  School  Bldg.,  MinneapoHs,  Minn. 

Please   send  your  free  book,  "A   Road  to   Bigger  Things,"  together  with 
Vocational  Test  Chart. 

Name  Age   


Occupation 
Address   . . . 
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Do  Husbands  Tire 
of  Wives  With 

Gray  Hair? 


Now  Comb  Away  Gray 
This  Easy  Way 

GRAY  Hair  is  risky.  It  screams, "She's  getting 
old."  Why  tolerate  it,  now  that  Gray  Hair 
is  needless?  Just  COMB  away  the  gray  with 
Kolor-Bak  —  the  clean,  colorless  liquid.  Surprise 
your  friends  and  husband  by  banishing  years  from 
your  appearance.  Kolor-Bak  leaves  the  beautiful 
sheen  of  your  hair  unchanged.  The  one  bottle  does 
for  blonde,  auburn,  brown,  black.  Already  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men  and  women  have  used  it. 

Accept  This  Test  Offer 

Test  Kolor-Bak  on  our  guarantee  that  if  it  doesn't 
make  you  look  ten  years  younger,  your  money  will 
be  refunded  any  time  you  ask.  Sold  by  all  drug 
and  department  stores. 

Kolor*Bak 

Imparts  Color  to  Qray  Hair 


Reduce  qt  will  / 

—  this  positive        ' 
7^  hacmless  way 

\         10  DAYS 
'      FIIEETIIIAL 


[Thousands  of  these 
IReducers  sold  at 
I  79. •50!  Our  policy  of 
I  sellingdirectmakes 
I  new  low  price  pos- 
I  sible.  Satisfaction 
1  guaranteed  or  your 
I  money  refunded. 
I  SCIENTIFIC   ELEC.  CO. 

]    .W/r..    of  llfiihh    Avv'l'in'-O 

.  101  BrooklineAve.,  Boston 


MONTHS 
TO  PAY 

AT  LESS    , 


A  DAY 


^WRITE,. 
''^DETAI  L'S 


SKIN  SMOOTH— 

T~RADIANT 

BANDAGES 


F  LEARN     .     ,  -      ,  J  — SKI^ 

ace  Lifting  S^^N-o^ 

WITHOUT  COSMETICS  —  ENDORSED   BY  PHYSICIANS 

Broadway  Actres.se.s  haven't  a  Double  Chin  or  Scrawny 
Neck.  Why  should  you?    Men  and  Women.    S5.    Write 

toduy.  LILLIAN   PVMS.  Hotel   Manfar.  771  7th  Ave,  New  York  City 


For  a  ^ood  XMAS 

SUGGESTION 

see  pa^e  116 


The  Microphone,  the  Terror  of  the  Studios 

[  CONTIXl-ED  FROU  PAGE  30  ) 


Well,  then,  here  are  Mona  Rico  and  Joan 
Bennett — 

Joan,  you  know,  is  one  of  the  three  daughters 
of  the  interesting  Richard,  which  really  doesn't 
matter. 

Anyway,  she,  like  thousands  of  others, 
sought  fame  in  pictures — and  sought  and 
sought  and  sought,  also  like  thousands  of 
others.  She  got  a  bit  here,  and  a  bit  there, 
but  she  never  biu'ned  them  up.  She  just 
looked  sweet  and  pretty  and  nice  and  mary- 
ann-ish  and  so  on. 

And  then  she  married  herself  out  of  the 
pictures,  and  that  seemed  the  end  of  Joan. 
Married  a  chap  named  Fox,  whose  father  had 
a  lot  of  timberland. 

/^NE  day  a  reporter  called  on  her  and 
^^chronicled  the  birth  of  a  Fo.xlet.  He  found 
Joan  and  her  hubby  and  baby  living  in  a 
walkup  flat  in  the  south-of-the-tracks  part 
of  Beverly  Hills,  which  is  you  know.  Joan 
was  just  a  nice  little  hausfraii  who  didn't 
look  any  happier  than  any  other  little  hausfrati. 
And  it  turned  out  she  wasn't  even  that  happy 
— for  she  soon  got  a  divorce. 

And  e\'erybody  in  lilmdom  that  cared  said 
"Poor  Joan"  and  "Life  is  like  that,"  and 
forgot  her. 

But  along  came  Terrible  Mike,  and  Ronald 
Colman  needed  a  leading  lady  for  "Bulldog 
Drummond."  Star  after  star  uas  tested  for 
the  part — and  somehow,  poor  Joan  Bennett 
got  a  test  Maybe  somebody  felt  sorry  for 
her. 

.\nd  Terrible  Mike  did  his  stuff— the  stuff 
for  which  everj-body  that  tried  out,  except 
Joan,  calls  him  "Terrible."  He  set  Joan  out 
so  far  ahead  of  everj-  other  trj-er-out  that  they 
gave  her  the  part.  .And  "  Poor  Joan  "  was  such 
a  success  in  the  part  that  she's  on  her  way  to 
the  top — she's  played  opposite  George  -Arliss 
in  "Disraeli,"  opposite  Harrj-  Richman  in 
"Playboy,"  is  signed  for  the  lead  with  Joseph 
Schildkraut  in  "The  Mississippi  (iambler. " 

And  from  her  walkup  flat  south  of  the  tracks 
in  Beverly,  she's  moved  into  one  of  those 
lemme-see-your-bankbook  apartments  in  a 
house  called  the  Cliatcait  Ely.sec. 

That's  the  stor>'  of  Joan.    Turn  the  picture, 


and  see  Mona  Rico  and  what  Terrible  Mike 
has  done  to  her^ 

Once  upon  a  time,  a  little  Mexican  extra 
girl  was  standing  around  the  United  Artists 
lot,  waiting  to  be  called  for  the  next  scene  so 
she  could  earn  her  day's  $7.50.  Director 
Ernst  Lubitsch  was  giving  a  man  a  screen  test. 
He  needed  somebody  to  work  the  test  scene 
with  the  fellow. 

"Hey,  you!"  he  yelled  at  the  first  girl  he 
saw.  "Come  over  here  and  do  so-and- 
so.  .  .  .!" 

The  girl  who  called  herself  Mona  Rico  did. 
And  when  they  ran  off  the  "rush"  of  the  test 
footage,  Lubitsch  forgot  all  about  the  man  in 
the  take  and  dashed  wildly  out  to  find  Mona. 
She  had  stolen  the  scene. 

It  was  one  of  those  things  that  little  extra 
girls  dream  about.  And  f>efore  she  knew  it, 
llona  Rico  was  playing  lead  opposite  John 
Barrymore. 

She  put  on  all  the  stuff  that  went  with  it — • 
apartment,  maids,  autos,  chauffeurs,  clothes. 
Lupe  Velez  must  ha\'e  lain  awake  worrying  o' 
nights. 

TOUT  Terrible  Mike  has  a  Nordic  superiority 
■'-^complex  or  something.  He  stepped  right 
into  Mona  Rico's  life,  planted  himself  before 
her,  and  said: 

"Vou! — how  do  you  speak  English?  .  .  ." 
Poor  Mona  Rico!   Gone  is  the  dream.  .  .  . 
.\nd  gone  or  going  with  it  are  that  swarm 
of  duco-haired  Don  Tabascos  who  «ere  clutter- 
ing up  Hollywood. 

O,  Don  Ro-dreek  was  a  movie  Sheik, 
Knocking  down  a  grand  a  week; 

He  gave  the  frails  an  awful  kick — 
But  now  he's  OUT?  He  "no  can 
spik.  .  .  .!" 

— from  "Mother  Goose  in  Hollywood" 

The  superheated  senoritas  and  their  male 
companions  in  arson  aren't  the  only  ones  to 
suffer  from  Terrible  Mike's  linguistic  demands. 
It's  tough  on  other  outlanders — even,  as  the 
passports  say,  "including  the  Scandinavian!" 
There  are,  for  instance.  Nils  .Esther  and  Greta 
(iarbo. 


The  sour  looking  little  gentleman  on  the  right  is  none  other  than 
one  Charles  Chaplin,  Esq.,  reported  to  be  a  film  comedian.  Recall 
the  name?    The  others  are  Anita  Murray,  and  George  K.  Arthur 
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A  year  ago,  Nils  was  getting  enough  fan 
mail  from  heaving-bosomed  damsels  in  tlie 
midlands  to  paper  a  ballroom  with.  And 
even  yet. 

But  Nils,  he  bane  got  Swedish  accent,  and 
Terrible  Mike  is  laying  for  him. 

Ditto  goes  for  the  Garbo.  So  far,  they'\'e 
dodged  Mike  by  sticking  to  the  silents — they 
just  made  a  valiant  stand  together  in  that 
picture  ballyhooed  by  the  billboard  showing 
Greta  in  that  bathing  suit  with  Nils  bending 
over     her — quick,     boys,     the     pyrene 


"Actions  speak  louder  than  words"  is  their 
motto — and  their  hope. 

And  a  German  beauty,  as  lovely  a  fraulein 
as  ever  was  "Made  in  Germany,"  ran  afoul 
of  Terrible  Mike  in  Hollywood  and  has  re- 
turned to  Deutschland  to  do  her  klang- 
filming. 

TRUE,  some  of  the  importations  have  so 
far  survived  the  terror  of  the  mike.  But 
only  by  a  sort  of  artificial  respiration — they've 
confined  themselves  to  stories  that  call  for  an 
accent! 

They  can't  talk  English  straight. 

They  can  talk  it,  though,  with  a  twist  here 
and  a  twist  there.  And  so  they  play  the  roles 
of  foreign,  princesses  and  things  like  that — ■ 
leetle  Fr-r-r-ranch  m'mselles,  liein?  And  man- 
age to  live. 

Interesting,  here,  is  the  fact  that  Sessue 
Hayakawa,  the  Japanese  star  of  how-long-ago, 
crashed  back  into  celluloid  BECAUSE  of^ 
not  in  spite  of — the  mike!  As  tiiis  is  written, 
Hayakawa  has  just  finished  a  short  talkie 
back  east  for  Warners,  called  "The  Man  Who 
Laughed  Last. " 

It's  Hayakawa's  vaudeville  skit,  done  for 
the  silver  screen — and  probably  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  people  who  see  and  hear  him  will  be 
amazed  to  find  out  how  well  he  speaks  English! 

Hayakawa  died  in  the  silent  pictures  many 
years  ago  because  he  could  only  do  ONE 
kind  of  story — the  Japanese  prince  or  some- 
thing who  married  the  white  girl  and  paid  for 
it. 

Or  didn't,  and  paid  anyway! 

And  so  it's  a  funny  thing,  isn't  it? — how 
Terrible  Mike  makes  'em  or  breaks  'em.  .  .  . 
Old-timers  come  back  through  his  ministra- 
tions, and  the  big  shots  go  boom.  .  .  . 

Eeme,"Meenie,  Minie,  Mo — • 
Stars,  they  face  the  mike  with  woe; 
If  they  holler,  watch  'em  go.  .  .  .! 
Eenie,  Meenie,  Minie,  Mo!!! 
— from  "Mother  Goose  in  Hollywood" 

The  demon  mike  didn't  frighten  Gloria 
Swanson.  Coached  in  speaking  lines  by  the 
famous  Laura  Hope  Crews,  and  with  a  high- 
priced  singing  teacher  putting  her  through 
Ihe  eighth-notes,  Gloria  gave  the  performance 
of  her  life  in  "The  Trespasser,"  and  will  un- 
doubtedly find  the  greatest  and  most  pro- 
ductive period  of  her  long  career  in  talking 
pictures. 

But  there's  Vilma  Banky.  She  had  her 
Hungarian  accent  to  lick. 

Jane  Manner,  the  New  'i'ork  voice  coach, 
had  Vilma  in  hand  for  six  months,  and  now 
Sam  Gold\\'yn  is  paying  the  Hungarian  Rhap- 
sody her  $2,000  a  week  while  the  camera  crank 
isn't  turning,  until  the  girl  can  clip  her  "dar- 
links"  and  speak  better  English  into  the  ear 
of  the  choosy  microphone. 

THERE'S  Lila  "Cuddles"  I^e,  who  has 
miked  a  comeback. 

Starred  by  Paramount  at  fifteen,  she  grew 
up — and  out  of  it. 

Then  she  married  James  Kirkwood,  disap- 
peared from  the  screen,  and  finally,  when  he 
went  abroad,  she  managed  to  get  by,  doing 
quickies  here  and  there. 

And  now,  suddenly,  she's  found  the  pot  of 
gold  hidden  in  the  microphone. 

No  big  smash,  you  know — just  a  good  actress 
with  a  lovely  mike  voice.  Maybe  she'll  never 
be  a  star,  but  with  what  she's  got,  she'll 
always  be  in  the  money. 


And  there's  H.  B.  Warner.  Of  H.  B.,  they 
used  to  say; 

"Oh,  yes,  he's  the  fellow  that  played  Jesus 
in  that  DeMille  thing.    What's  he  doing  now?' ' 

The  answer  is  that  he's  got  a  great  talkie 
voice  and  a  First  National  contract. 

Look  at  Louise  Fazenda — good  old  Louise. 
She  was  always  a  good  actress.  But  Terrible 
Mike  has  made  her  better.  He's  taken  that 
fazendish  giggle  of  hers  and  let  the  citizenry 
hear  it. 

Results? — Louise  played  in  "No,  No,  Nan- 
ette," "Loose  Ankles,"  "The  Desert  Song" 
and  plenty  more  to  come. 

TERRIBLE  MIKE  has  boosted  Betty  Comp- 
son  to  the  top — for  the  third  time  in  her 
career. 

Young  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  only  his  papa's  son  for 
a  long  time  in  the  stUlies,  has  been  going 
fine  in  the  talkies  since  Terrible  Mike  was 
good  to  him  in  "The  Barker." 

These  are  some  that  have  been  given  a 
helping  hand  by  Mike  the  Erratic.  But  look 
what  happened  to  Dolores  Costello,  the  sex- 
quisite. 

Magnificent  thing  that  she  is,  this  Mrs. 
Jack  Barrjmiore,  she's  got  something  in  her 
voice  that  Terrible  Mike  shnply  snarls  out 
loud  about. 

Headed  for  the  heights  she  was,  until  she 
played  in  "Glorious  Betsy." 

Poor  Dolores — there  are  two  opinions  in 
Hollywood  as  to  what  her  mike  voice  sounded 
like. 

One  clique  says  it  sounded  like  the  barkings 
of  a  lonesome  puppy;  the  others  claim  it 
reminded  them  of  the  time  they  sang  "In 
the  Shade  of  the  Old  .\pple  Tree"  through 
tissue  paper  folded  over  a  comb. 

It's  not  Dolores'  fault;  it's  just  one  of  the 
Terrible  Mike's  dirty  tricks. 

And  anyway,  Dolores  should  worry — she 
and  hubby  Jack  have  gone  back  East  to  pre- 
pare for  a  new  addition  to  the  BarrjTiiore 
family. 

If  it's  a  boy,  it's  certain  they  won't  name 
him  Michael. 

But  what  Terrible  Mike  did  to  Dolores  in 
"Glorious  Betsy,"  he  did  just  the  opposite 
in  the  same  opus  for  Conrad  Nagel. 

Conrad  was  just  a  nice  blond  leading  man 
before  that. 

But  suddenly  the  world  discovered  he  had 
a  mar\'elous  voice. 

.\nd  now  the  name  of  Conrad  Nagel  in 
Holly\vood  is  as  the  name  of  Abou  ben  Adhem 
in  that  thing  you  had  to  learn  when  you  were 
a  kid. 

And  now  we'll  move  on  to  the  peculiar 
situation  of  Dick  Barthelmess!  .  .  .  Dick, 
who  has  been  helped  and  hurt  at  one  and  the 
same  time  because  of  Terrible  Mike. 

Dick  has  always  turned  out  darned  good 
pictures. 

More  than  that,  he  has  turned  out  a  good 
talkie. 

The  word  is  used  advisedly —  for  while  Dick 
talks  well,  Dick  is  not  a  singer.  AnA  yet,  in 
his  talkie,  Dick  is  seen  to  sing!  .  .  . 

And  as  he  is  seen  to  sing,  there  emerges  from 
the  screen  a  lovely  voice.  It  synchronizes 
perfectly  with  Dick's  mouthings  on  the  screen 
— :and  if  you  didn't  know  better  you'd  say: 
Ah,  how  he  can  sing!  .  .  . 

But  you  know  better.  From  East  coast  to 
West,  and  from  border  to  border,  there  was 
printed  in  the  public  prints  the  news  that  a 
"voice  double"  had  sung  the  song  while  Dick 
Barthelmess  made  his  mouth  go. 

LIKE  the  golden  idol  with  the  clay  feet,  Dick 
Barthelmess  was  not  perfection — his  feet  were 
all  right,  but  his  vocal  cords  needed  tuning! 

And  it  didn't  help  a  bit  when  the  24-sheet 
billboards  tried  to  kid  the  public  with: 

"See  AND  HEAR  Richard  Barthelmess  in 
So-and-So.  .  .  ." 

The  public,  being  a  number  of  years  older 
and  wiser  than  in  the  days  of  Phineas  T. 
Barnum,  read  the  billboards,  made  a  sound 


MissMargaret  Hatfield,  daughter  of  Judge  Charles  S. 
Hatfield  of  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Customs  Appeals,  and 
Mrs.  Hatfield,  is  known  as  one  of  the  real  beauties  in 
Washington  society. 


Miss  Ruth  Dickinson,  lovely  young  daughter  of  Rep- 
resentative and  Mrs.  Lester  J.  Dickinson  of  Iowa,  is 
noted  for  her  beautiful  complexion. 

Photos  by 

Harris  &  Ewing. 


'New  Wonderful 

Face  Powder 
Stays  on  Longer 


These  beautiful  Washington  Society  Debu- 
tantes use  MELLO-GLO  exclusively  be- 
cause it  stays  on  longer  and  prevents  large 
pores — conquers  shiny  nose — spreads  more 
smoothly  and  gives  a  youthful  bloom  un- 
known before.  These  marvelous  qualities  are 
due  to  a  new  French  process  owned  and  used 
by  MELLO-GLO  only. 

The  purest  face  powder  known!  MELLO- 
GLO  is  made  of  the  finest  imported  ingredi- 
ents and  the  coloring  is  passed  by  our  Federal 
Government's  chemists  before  it  is  used. 

MELLO-GLO  is  an  exclusive  powder  made 
for  and  used  by  beautiful  women.  Its  purity, 
smoothness,  softness  and  fineness  insure  you 
against  any  flaky  or  pasty  look  or  irritation. 
Use  this  truly  wonderful  Face  Powder  and 
protect  your  complexion.  Keep  the  beautiful 
bloom  of  youth  forever  glowing  with 
MELLO-GLO. 

Your  favorite  store  has  MELLO-GLO  or 
will  get  it  for  you.  A  square  gold  box  of 
loveliness  for  one  dollar. 
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Do  You  Ask  Yourself 
These  Questions? 

Is  it  a  good  picture? 

Is  it  the  kind  of  picture  I  would  like? 

Which  one  shall  we  see  tonight? 

Shall  we  take  the  children? 

Photoplay  will  solve  these  problems  for 
you — save  your  picture  time  and  money. 

Each  issue  of  Photoplay  contains  the  most  up'to'thc 
minute  authoritative  revie\vs  of  all  the  very  latest 
motion  pictures.  Refer  to  the  "Brief  Reviews  of 
Current  Pictures"  department  listing  all  pictures 
reviewed  for  the  past  six  months,  also  the  "Shadow 
Stage"  department,  reviewing  the  best  pictures  of 
the  month  and  current 
releases. 


In  addition 
Photoplay   gives    you: 

A  wealth  of  intimate  details  of 
the  daily  lives  of  the  screen  stars 
on  the  lots  and  in  their  homes. 

Striking  editorials  that  cut,  with' 
out  fear  or  favor,  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  motion  picture  in' 
dustry. 

Authorized  interviews  with  your 
favorite  actors  and  actresses  who 
speak  frankly  because  Photoplay 
enjoys  their  full  confidence. 

Articles  about  every  phase  of  the 
screen  by  such  authorities  as 
Marquis  Busby,  Leonard  Hall 
and  Katherine  Albert. 


PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE 

750  No.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 

Gentlemen:  I  enclose  herewith  $2.50  (Canada  S3. 00. 
Foreign  S3. 50)  for  which  you  wHl  kindly  enter  my 
subscription  for  Photoplay  Maq.\zine,  lor  one  year, 
effective  with  the  next  issue. 


Send  to 

Street  Address 
City 


.State. 


PHOTOPLAY 

answers  all  questions  rela- 
tive  to  plays  and  players. 

PHOTOPLAY 

in  a  special  department  pre- 
sents  the  views  of  its  read' 
ers,  both  favorable  and 
otherwise. 

PHOTOPLAY 

conducts  a  personal  service 
department  giving  advice 
on  girls'  problems. 

PHOTOPLAY 

prints  the  latest  photo- 
graphs  of  actors  and  ac- 
tresses, in  rotogravure. 

There  is  not  an  impot' 

tant  nor  interesting 
phase  of  motion  picture 
life  that  cannot  he  found 
in  Photoplay. 

PHOTOPLAY 

presents  it  all! 


SUPERB  FICTION 

by  the  Foremost  Writers 


like  a  moribund  raspberry  and  wanted  to 
know  how  they  got  that  way. 

But  see  and  hear  hira  in  "The  Drag." 
He's  our  old  Barthelmess  again. 

But  don't  draw  the  conclusion  from  that 
that  voice-doubling  is  rare.  Ah — no — 
Terrible  Mike  has  brought  a  bag  of  money 
to  a  group  of  people  who  ha\e  heretofore 
had  no  chance  whatever  in  the  movies  .  .  . 
people  who  can  sing. 

You  who  see  and  hear  these  talkie  ex- 
travaganzas \\'ith  the  dazzling  chorus  girls, 
and  wonder  how  they  could  find  so  many 
beautiful  girls  who  could  sing,  too — cease  your 
wondering.  They  DON'T  SING!  It's  like 
this— 

'T'HE  cameras  are  trained  on  the  beautiful 
■*■  chorus  girls,  who  dance  and  move  their  lips 
just  like  Dick  Barthelmess  did.  But  they  are 
as  silent  as  a  bill  collector  isn't.  .And  down 
below  the  camera-range,  or  at  one  side,  are 
the  microphones — in  front  of  a  dozen  or  so 
lo\'ely-voiced  creatiues  whose  loveUness  often 
ends  there. 

"Yes,  dearie;  I've  got  a  job  in  the  pictures." 

"You!    With  that  pan?" 

"No,  dearie — do-re-mi-fa-sol!  .  .  .  With 
this  VOICE!" 

And  in  just  the  same  way  as  these  chorus 
songs  are  "doubled,"  so,  with  a  httle  rehears- 
ing, can  indi\idual  songs  be  doubled  for  such 
stars  as  can  act  and  talk  for  Terrible  Mike  but 
who  sing  like  a  S198  piano  si.\  months  after 
you  have  it  paid  for.  But  voice  doubling  will 
soon  go  out  of  style. 

The  one  sad  Barthelmess  experience  taught 
the  movie  makers  a  valuable  lesson.  In 
the  future,  the  stars  who  can't  sing  will  dance, 
or  tell  riddles. 

One  could  go  on  and  on  and  on  about  the 
big-timers  to  whom  Terrible  IMike  has  done 
so-and-so  and  this-and-that — Norma  Shearer, 
who  has  been  definitely  located,  thanks  to 
her  success  in  "The  Trial  of  jMary  Dugan" 
and  "The  Last  of  Mrs.  Cheyney";  Bessie  Love, 
who  was  just  drifting  and  had  gotten  down  to 
ukuleleing  it  in  personal  appearance  stuff 
with  a  Fanchon-AIarco  road  show,  and  who 
suddenly  jumped  thro  ugh  the  microphone  back 
into  the  starry  realms  in  "Broadway  Melody  "; 
the  Duncan  Sisters,  who  left  Holly\vood 
rapidly  after  making  a  silent  "Topsy  and  Eva" 
for  United  .Artists,  and  whom  Terrible  Mike 
beckoned  back  because  they  CAN  sing,  to  make 
"Cotton  and  Silk." 

And  so  on,  and  on,  and  on. 

But  let's  forget,  for  a  bit,  the  actors  and 
actresses. 

Terrible  Mike's  machinations  have  had  effect 
elsewhere. 

HE  has  brought  coffers  full  of  golden  shekels 
— or  aren't  shekels  gold? — to  others  than 
these. 

He  has  fattened  the  exchequers  of  the  Build- 
ing Trades  unionists,  since  every  studio  has 
begun  building  sound  stages  on  the  subdivi- 
sion plan. 

He  has  made  clinky  the  pockets  of  all  sorts 
of  ham-and-eggers  who  got  on  his  band-wagon 
by  opening  schools  of  dramatic  e.xpression  and 
elocution,  even  though  they  themselves  talked 
of  "erl"  wells  and  "moiders." 

He  gave  rise  to  a  lot  of  funny  stories  about 
the  people  who  didn't  know  the  mike  was 
turned  on,  and  expressed  their  opinion  of  the 
director  or  supervisor  as  a  bad  ancestored 
person  of  amazing  habits. 

He  gave  the  studio  press  agents  a  lot  of 
things  to  wTite  that  never  got  into  the  papers 
or  magazines. 

.And  he's — he's — well,  one  more  e.xcerpt 
from  "Mother  Goose  in  Hollywood" — 

Hey,  diddle,  diddle 

Mike  is  a  riddle, 
He  makes  'em  both  poor  and  rich! 

The  joke  may  be  good, 

But  to  Hollywood, 
He's  a— 

gosh-damed  mean  old  thing ! 
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Chuting  the  Chutes  with  Sally 


I  CONTINUED  FROM  PACE  58  1 


was  a  sixteen-year-old  dope  addict.  The 
feature  didn't  appear.  Perhaps  it  was  her 
night  off  from  being  a  drug  addict. 

A  lecturer  was  haranguing  the  mob.  What 
that  man  did  to  the  English  language  made  an 
Indian  massacre  look  like  a  Vassar  graduation. 

"I  have  given  this  same  letcher,"  yelled  the 
reformer,  "in  choiches  and  before  the  Y.M.C.A. 
Now,  I'll  tell  you  about  de  evils  of  dope." 

"Let's  get  out  of  here,"  begged  .Sally.  "If 
I  stay  here  another  moment  I'd  never  dare 
make  a  talking  picture." 

V\  TE  left,  although  I  did  want  to  know  what 
''*  he  was  going  to  say  about  that  choice 
collection  of  aspirin  bottles.  If  you  take  a  pill 
for  a  headache  does  that  make  you  a  dope 
addict?     Did  I  do  wrong,  Beatrice  Fairfax? 

Sally  had  never  been  in  a  beach  dancehall, 
so  that  was  the  next  port  of  call.  It  cost 
one  dollar  for  loge  tickets,  M'hich  turned  out 
to  be  money  wasted.  Sally  didn't  care  for 
the  t>-pe  of  dancing  on  display.  Not  immoral 
— just  athletic. 

"I've  never  learned  to  do  buck  and  wing," 
she  explained. 

The  roller  coaster  gave  a  bit  too  much  for 
twenty  cents,  and  the  merry-go-round  was  no 
longer  a  thrill.     Another  illusion  gone. 

"I  feel  like  I'm  leading  a  Shrine  parade," 
she  said,  as  the  silly  hobby  horse  bobbed  up 
and  down. 

The  most  fun  of  the  e\'ening  was  in  the 
penny  arcade,  and  the  coin  in  the  slot 
machines.  We  cheated  by  both  peering  into 
the  same  machine.  "Caught  at  the  Bath" 
might  have  been  more  interesting  if  the 
buxom  lady  hadn't  used  such  a  big  bath 
towel.  I  give  you  my  word,  I've  never  seen 
such  a  big  towel.  It  might  have  served  as  a 
mains'l.  "The  Artist's  Inspiration"  was 
another  hot  one,  1910  style.  "Strip  Poker" 
had  as  its  piece  dc  resistance  a  young  ladj' 
removing  a  corset.  Whereupon  I  decided  Sally 
had  seen  enough.  One  of  the  girls  wjis  winning 
every  hand.     I've  never  seen  such  luck. 

Ten  cents  squandered  in  this  den  of  iniquity. 
Sally  thought  it  was  great  fun. 

The  next  sight  was  the  beach  photograph 
gallery.  Four  outlandish  pictures  for  a  dollar. 
Sally  was  surprised  to  find  comic  pictures  of 
Billie  Dove,  Bebe  Daniels,  Ben  Lyon,  "Hoot" 


Gibson,  Polly  Moran  and  Ruth  Elder.  If 
they  did  it,  it  must  be  all  right  for  us.  We 
had  "sittings"  too. 

A  fortune  teller  was  also  alluring.  Madam 
Hoopla  gave  the  regulation  stuff  about  letters 
and  sickness  and  journeys.  According  to  the 
seeress,  Sally  will  be  married  at  twenty-one 
and  have  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl. 
She  has  had  good  "bringin'  up"  and  wouldn't 
harm  a  soul  (well,  that's  true).  And  surjirise, 
surprise,  Sally  was  going  to  a  party  within 
two  weeks.  Sally  could  go  to  a  dozeij  parties 
every  night.    One  week  she  had  nine  dates. 

"D  V  this  time  it  was  nearing  midnight.  .^11 
■'-'respectable  young  men  should  take  home  all 
respectable  young  ladies. 

We  drove  back  to  Sally's  house  in  Holly- 
wood. She  fumbled  for  her  house  key.  Just 
as  MajTiie  Glut/,  always  does.  No  ringing 
for  the  maid  to  let  her  in. 

"I've  had  a  grand  time,"  she  told  me.  "It 
has  been  all  sorts  of  fun." 

"Er-ah,  Sally,"  I  fidgeted.  "Do  you  mind, 
would  you,  er-ah,  let  me  kiss  you  good  night? 
It's  done  at  times,  I've  heard." 

She  pondered. 

"You've  taken  me  to  the  beach,  taken  me 
on  all  the  rides,  danced  with  me,  had  my 
fortune  told — no,  I  think  you've  done  enough 
for  me.  Really.  I  couldn't  accept  anything 
else  without  being  embarrassed. 

"Good  night." 

"Good  night." 

P.S.  Dear  Editor,  here's  the  damage.  .\ 
few  more  assignments  like  this  and  I'll  work 
for  nothing. 

Hopefully  vours, 
M.B. 
(Hollywood's  Boy  Friend) 

The  Swindle  Sheet 

Chute  the  Chutes $0.20 

Merry-go-round 20 

Big  Dipper 20 

Why  Girls  Go  A\'rong 20 

Ballroom  Loges 1.00 

Snappy  Snapshots .  .   2.00 

Pahn  Reading 2.00 

Penny  Arcade 10 

Hot  dogs .^ ^ 

Total $6.10 


How  to  Become  a  Hollywood  Hostess 

1  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  3i  \ 


course,  an  open  book.  His  disarming  manner 
makes  that  nice,  elderly  lady  want  to  mother 
him. 

"NJILS  ASTHER— listen  to  him  closely  and 
■'-^you  shall  hear  tales  of  long  Swedish  nights 
that  you  wot  not  of.  The  thoughtful  hostess 
provides  a  comfortable  spot  for  Nils  to  park 
his  dog,  who  usually  accompanies  him  when  he 
dines  out. 

Mary  Brian — an  old  fashioned  girl. 

Lupe  Velez — exceptionally  convenient  if 
one  of  your  guests  is  slightly  hard  of  hearing, 
but  must  be  kept  at  a  discreet  distance  from 
ticklish  people.  Serve  the  hors  d'ociiwcs 
quickly  or  Lupe  will  start  to  gnaw  on  Gary's 
ear. 

June  Collyer — a  nice  young  person. 

Loretta  Young — still  another  nice  young 
person  (What!  So  many  in  Hollywood? 
We  wouldn't  fool  you,  honest). 

Constance  Bennett — the  most  sophisticated 
young  woman  who  ever  laid  tongue  to  daring 
epigrams.    But  in  her  Paris  gowns  (she's  just 


returned  from  divorcing  millionaire  Phil 
Plant)  she  graces  any  mansion. 

Joan  Bennett — Constance  Bennett's  sis- 
ter.   Pardon  me,  Richard  Bennett's  daughter. 

Mae  Murray — just  spreads  sunshine  and 
exudes  joy.  Everything  is  always  all  right 
when  Mae  dances  in.  Mae  is  happy.  Mae  is 
always  happy.    My  Gawd,  but  Mae  is  happy. 

Jetta  Goudal — mysterious,  aloof.  She  has 
quite  mastered  her  Frencl#accent. 

Bebe  Daniels — a  regular  fellow. 

There's  the  line-up.  Put  on  your  best  com- 
pany manners  and  we'll  pause  while  you  see 
how  clever  you  are  at  making  these  twenty- 
four  people  happy  at  table. 

TTHE  intermission  is  over.  You  should  have 
■*•  it  all  figured  out  by  this  time  and  be  well  on 
your  way  toward  becoming  a  social  success. 
It  wasn't  as  easy  as  you  thought,  was  it? 
You're  probably  white  haired  by  now.  Yes, 
yes,  we  know,  we  were  a  Hollywood  hostess 
ourself. 

But  take  heart,  oh,  take  a  couple  of  hearts. 


Dress  your  hair 

-Exquisite 

-Alluring 

Anyone  can  do  it 

CUp-Per-Eties  and  Hold-Bohs  give  my  hair  that 
smajt,  lovely  appearance  tt'hich  is  absolttteiy  neces- 
sary on  the  mot'ce  lot.  When  1  use  these  pins  I  have 
no  fear  that  loose,  flying  ends  will  ruin  a  close-up. 
I  Tecommend  them  highly."  j  « 

Lovely  womanhoocJ — charmins,  irresistible! 

What  is  that  elusive  charm  so  greatly  ad- 
mired? Barbara  Kent  tells  you  her  secret.  It 
is  HOLD-BOBS  and  CLIP-PER-ETTES  .  .  . 
made  to  securely  tuck  away  loose  ends  .  .  . 
to  keep  your  hair,  v^hether  long,  bobbed 
or  growing,  always  at  its  best.  Is  it  any  won- 
der that  beautiful  women,  everywhere, 
chooseHOLD-BOBSandCLIP-PER-ETTES? 
They  know  that  a  well-groomed  hairdress 
brings  out  the  loveliness  o(  their  face. 

These  pins  are  world-famous  for  their  ex- 
clusive features  .  .  .  smooth  round  points, 
small  invisible  head,  flexible  sides  and  a  firm 
spring  which  makes  them  "stay  put". 

THE  HUMP  HAIR  PIN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Division  of  Chtjin  Store  Products  Corp. 

Sol.  H.  Goldberg,  Pres. 

1918-36  Prairie  Avenue  Chicago,  Illinois 


ON  SALE  E\  ERYWHERE  at 
and  10c  a  card.  Look  lurthe 
nump  Hair  Pin  ManufaoturJnK 
Citmpany  name  on  every  card 
and  packaite.  Also  Bold  uoder 
the  followine  brand  oamea; 

Lox-thB-Loizkg  and 
Side-  Claeps 

Send  for  booltlet 
and  generous  dssortment  oF  our  pins  TODAY. 


I  The  Hump  Hdir  Pin  Manufacturing  Company 

j  Dept  1712,  Chicago,  Illinois 

I  Please  send  me  the  booklet  on  Modern  Hair  Culture 

I  and  latest  hairdress  styles  and  sample  pacltage  of  pins. 

I  I  am  enclosing  10c  to  cover  wrapping  and  postage. 


I    Addn 
I    Cily- 


D  Blonde 


-  State 

D  Brunette 
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Fordark,longLASHES 
instantly 


Irene  Rich 

recomnientls 
genuine 

alS^BELLINE 

•'/(  istoith  great  pleasure  that  I  express  my  ad- 
Tniration  for  '  Maybeliine'  ■which  I  have  used 
for  some  time  with  'moat  gratifying  results.  It  is 
truly  an  indispensable  beauty  aid  to  the  xvoman 
who  would  look  her  best." 


Sincerely,    ^^^^.^^ 


i^a 


U/HE  natural  expressiveness  and  charm  of 
Irene  Rich's  eyes  is  accentuated  and  made  to 
"register"  by  the  lovely,  dense  fringes  she 
makes  of  her  lashes  with  MaybeUine  Eyelash 
Beautifier . . .  Your  eyes  too  have  expressiveness 
and  charm  that  can  be  brought  out  and  made 
effective  only  by  MaybeUine.  Millions  of 
women  in  all  parts  of  the  world  have  found 
Maybeliine  delightful,  easy-to-use  and  per- 
fectly harmless.  Try  it.  Just  a  brush  stroke  of 
either  Solid  or  Waterproof  Liquid  MaybeUine 
and  your  Lashes  will  instantly  appear  darker, 
longer  and  more  luxuriant. 

Solid  or  Waterproof 

Liquid  Maybeliine, 

Blacker  Brown,  75c 

at  all  Toilet  Goods 

Counters, 

MAYBELLINE  CO. 

CHICAGO 


'  £iic/ajh  i^eaiitifie, 


New   Electro    Facial 


Brings    Startling    Beauty    and  i 
Satin  Smoothness  to  Your  Skin* 

Amazing  new  Invention  performs  miracles — 
blackheads  vanish — wrinkles  disuppeiir — ex- 
cessive fat  quiciily  reduced.  Electrical  unit 
in  tip  of  wand  opens  clogped  pores  instantly 
and  helps  cleansing  cream  penetrate  thor- 
oughly. Wonderful  sensation — new  sparkle 
and  energy  given  to  skin.  First  treatment 
shows  remarkable  results. 

F4IRymND 

A  marvelous  discovery — easy  to  use  and 
positively  guaranteed  to  give  full  satisfaction. 
Enjoy  its  benefits  now — accept  free  offer  today  I 

PD  17  tr  ^%  t  IT  F  D  With  every'  immediiktc  order 
rlttt  VrrttCof  Fairy-Wand,  a  libcriJiur  of 
specially  prepared  cleaneinK  cream  is  abnoUite1v  free.  Send 
no  money — jiist  order  your  Fairy-Wand  and 
"■ — -^  pay  thp  poRtman  only  S2.50  on  dolivory.  If 
^  not  s:iti?fied  after  5  days'  trial,  money  refunded 
1        Order  your  Fairy-Wand  now! 

RICHARD  GEORGE,  Inc. 

1447  W.Austin  Chicago,  III, 
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Bfl       VH   Are  You   Always   Excited  ?      Fatigued  ?      Worried  7 

m         ^^B  Gloomy?   Pessimistic?  Constipation,  indiKeslion.  cold 

sweata.    diiiy    epella   and     ba9hfiiln»!S3  are  caaued  b7 

NERVE   EXHAUSTION.      Druse,    ttfnicn    ana  mtdMrinta  cannot    help 

Keak,   giclc  nsrveaf      Learn  how   to    refrain  VlRor,  Calmaeea  and  Salt 

CooHdence.    Send  25c  lor  this  amazing  book. 

RICHARD  BLACKST0NE,N.Z2I2FLATIR0N  BUILDING,      N.    V.C. 


Here  is  the  answer  and  here,  my  good  woman, 
is  the  reason  that  this  is  the  right  answer. 

You  will  see  by  the  chart  that  Corinne  won 
out  after  aU  and  got  the  place  of  honor. 
Corinne  has  been  on  the  screen  longer,  but 
Norma  doesn't  mind,  since  she  is  seated 
opposite  Corinne  and  since  Corinne  has  pub- 
licly said  in  print  that  she  admires  Norma 
almost  more  than  any  other  star.  Also,  Irving 
Thalberg  is  seated  on  the  right  of  the  hostess 
and  that  makes  everything  just  dandy. 

"you  may  be  surprised  to  find  that  two  mar- 
■'■  ried  couples  are  seated  next  each  other.  It's 
just  the  idiosyncrasies  of  these  particular 
people. 

Once  somebody  separated  Walter  and  Co- 
rinne. At  the  expense  of  losing  his  social  pres- 
tige he  went  around  and  changed  the  place 
cards.  He's  so  much  in  love  with  his  wife  that 
he  won't  be  parted  from  her  even  at  dinner. 

And  Joan  and  Doug — well,  certainly  you 
knew  they'd  have  to  be  together,  else  who 
would  tell  Doug  to  eat  all  his  spinach?  \\'e've 
given  you  enough  hints  about  it  in  past  copies 
of  Photoplay. 

What!  You  thought  of  seating  Constance 
and  Joan  Bennett  near  each  other?  Well,  you 
would  have  been  sorry.  Certainly,  we  know 
they're  sisters,  but,  my  dear,  haven't  you  heard 
that  they're  not  at  all  fond  of  each  other? 
Joan  is  way  up  at  the  head  of  the  table  next  to 
Ronald  Colman,  who,  having  played  with  her 
in  "Bulldog  Drummond,"  likes  her  ever  so 
much,  and  Constance  is  at  a  nice  distance 
away  where  her  sophisticated  chatter  amuses 
the  languid  Nils  Asther. 

It's  nice  that  Joan  Crawford  and  Constance 
are  across  from  each  other,  so  that  they  can 
remember  old  days  when  they  both  played  in 
"Sally,  Irene  and  Mary." 

What's  this,  what's  this?  Mary  Brian  on 
one  side  and  June  Collyer  on  the  other  side  of 
Buddy  Rogers?  I'll  bet  that  stopped  you  and 
I'll  bet  you  worried  your  pretty  head  trying 
to  separate  Mary  and  June,  but  the  joke's  on 
you,  for  Buddy  goes  \vith  them  both  and  Mary 
and  June  get  along  fine. 

Bebe  and  Ben  together,  of  course  (just  try 
to  separate  those  love-sick  actors),  and  Bebe 
near  Norma  Shearer  who  rented  her  beach 
house. 

They  can  talk  about  the  plumbing. 

You  knew,  of  course,  that  Mae  Murray  and 
ICric  von  Stroheim  must  be  divided.  They've 
just  nevergotten  over  the  unpleasantness  that 
occurred  on  "The  Merry  Widow"  set.    ilae  is 


happy,  but  she's  not  happy  enough  to  be 
pleased  if  she  were  seated  within  calling  dis- 
tance of  Von.  Besides,  he's  heard  her  call  be- 
fore and  hasn't  answered,  but  Von  is  rtfear 
young  Doug  Fairbanks,  so  that  Doug  can 
tell  him  his  ideas  for  scenarios,  and  he's  across 
from  Irving  Thalberg,  so|.they  can  discuss  pro- 
duction costs. 

It  doesn't  matter  that  Lupe  Velez  is  only 
separated  from  Jetta  Goudal  by  Billy  Haines, 
for  that  quarrel  is  all  patched  up  and  they're 
as  friendly  with  each  other  as  a  star  is  with  a 
critic  before  her  picture  opens. 

But  I'll  bet  it  surprised  you  that  we  seated 
Billy  between  Jetta  and  Lupe.  You  see  he  can 
match  stories  with  Lupe,  when  she  isn't  telUng 
Gary  she  "lofiFs"  him,  and  he  is  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  the  very  exotic  Jetta,  strangely 
enough. 

Grant  Withers  and  Loretta  Young  are  next 
each  other.    That's  the  newest  romance. 

Ramon  Novarro  was  the  easiest  to  seat.  He 
is  the  perfect  young  man  and  hell  talk  happi- 
ness with  j\Iae  Murray  or  airplanes  with  Bebe 
Daniels.  He  is  also  across  from  Ronald  Col- 
man, whose  very  dear  friend  he  is. 

CO  there  is  the  answer  to  the  problem.  That 
'-'seating  arrangement  is  shock-proof.  It's  the 
perfect  party  with  the  guests  seated  exactly 
right. 

We  know  what  you're  doing.  Y'ou're  about 
to  get  the  scissors  to  clip  this  out  of  the  maga- 
zine for  future  reference  when  you  come  to 
Hollywood  and  when  you,  too,  become  a  hos- 
tess. 

Wait!  Don't  do  it  yet.  We'll  save  you 
some  trouble.  This  entire  chart  is  utterly  use- 
less. Y'ou  might  as  well  tear  it  to  bits  and 
throw  it  from  the  office  window  when  a  hero 
comes  to  town. 

This  was;  a  splendid  arrangement  bad  it 
taken  place  when  we  wrote  it.  But  by  the 
time  you  read  it,  it  may  be  all  wet. 

By  now  Constance  and  Joan  Bennett  may  be 
trading  paper  dolls.  All  three  happily  married 
couples  may  be  getting  divorces.  Lupe  X'elez 
may  have  taken  the  veil.  Billy  Haines  might 
be  getting  married. 

Buddy  Rogers  might  be  going  around 
with  Kate  Price,  and  Mae  ;Murray  might  be 
miserable. 

So  many  things  might  happen.  Feuds 
change  in  Hollywood,  unlike  Kentucky. 
Friendsliips  change.    Husbands  change. 

So  it's  all  a  big  mistake. 

W'c  wish  we  hadn't  thought  this  up  at  all! 


The  latest  studio  wrinkle,  designed  for  Marion  Davies.    The  star's 

new  dressing  room  on  wheels.     It  has  electric  refrigeration,  hot 

and  cold  water,  a  radio  and  probably  everything  else 
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Pickles  and  Pictures 


[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  39  ] 

"Send  her  in,"  said  Mr.  Nottingham. 

In  the  motion  picture  business  Agnes  Calla- 
han was  rated  as  AAAl.  She  had  an  uncanny 
faculty  for  picking  stories  that  people  would 
pay  real  money  to  see. 

Born  in  Kansas  City,  the  daughter  of  an 
automobile  salesman,  she  was  just  folks,  and 
proud  of  it. 

Her  e.xperience  as  a  newspaper  reporter  and 
a  theatrical  press  agent  had  carried  her  to 
success  in  the  movies. 

She  could  tell  you  nothing  about  Ibsen,  and 
she  never  had  been  inside  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  but  she  knew  what  the  movie 
fans  wanted  on  their  blue  plates.  She  ga\e 
it  to  them. 

MR.  NOTTINGHAM  unconsciously  greeted 
her  with  some  warmth  as  she  swung  con- 
fidently into  the  room.  Everybody  liked  Agnes 
Callahan,  instinctively.  He  noted  her  charm- 
ing bob,  her  pretty  teeth,  her  dress  of  blue 
something-or-other.  When  she  sat  beside  his 
desk  he  saw  that  her  ankles  were  just  the  kind 
he  liked. 

Agnes  Callahan  was  the  first  woman  he  ever 
had  seen  who  received  a  salary  of  $500  a  week. 
He  was  not  accustomed  to  a  business  in  which 
important  department  heads  were  women.  He 
had  been  right,  he  thought.  He  must  get  rid 
of  her  and  get  a  man. 

"Mind  if  I  smoke?"  she  asked,  reaching  for 
his  ash  tray. 

"Er,  what?  Oh,  yes,  no,  not  at  all,"  he 
stammered. 

With  an  effort  he  adjusted  himself  to  the 
strange  situation. 

"Miss  Callahan,"  he  began,  "my  survey  of 
the  motion  picture  industry  leads  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  success  of  this  company 
depends  upon  making  better  pictures." 

"Ves,  of  course,"  she  said.  It  was  not  a 
re\'oIutionary  idea. 

"By  that,  I  mean  pictures  for  cultured 
people.  There  are  millions  of  potential  custom- 
ers who  are  not  buying  our  goods  for  the 
reason  that  our  goods  are  cheap,  insulting  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  better  classes." 

"Umm, "    said    Miss  Callahan,  doubtfully. 

"I  want  stories  that  vnW  interest  the  influen- 
tial classes,  those  who  have  plenty  of  money 
to  spend,  who  now  attend  the  opera.  We  must 
satisfy  those  who  read  the  better  magazines, 
who  appreciate  art." 

"Aren't  you  afraid  that  stuff  like  that  will 
drive  away  the  regulars?" 

"By  no  means." 

"You'd    rather   make    'Peter    Pan'    than 
'Male  and  Female'?" 
"Exactly." 

"npHEN  down  the  sewer  goes  your  movie 

■^  company,"  she  said  calmly. 

Mr.  Nottingham  bristled.  He  was  not 
accustomed  to  talk  of  this  kind  from  subordi- 
nates. 

When  he  had  outlined  his  plans  to  M.  L. 
she  had  said  that  they  were  nothing  short  of 
genius. 

"Ideas  like  yours,"  he  told  Miss  Callahan 
severely,  "are  characteristic  of  this  industry. 
I  know  I  am  right.  I  have  the  figures  to  pro\e 
my  point.  Do  you  know  how  many  millions 
do  not  go  to  the  movies?  Why  the  surface  is 
hardly  scratched?" 

Miss  Callahan  said  so  she  had  heard. 

"Have  you  ever  compared,"  she  suggested, 
"the  market  for  bread  and  butter  with  the 
market  for  anchovies  on  toast?" 

The  discussion  was  getting  nowhere.  When 
it  ended  Henry  K.  Nottingham  was  convinced 
that  Agnes  Callahan  was  a  flip  little  person  of 
no  culture. 

And  Agnes  Callahan  went  into  the  office  of 
Ned  Smith,  sales  manager,  and  declared  that 
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NED»fii^ByMB^ 


One  of  America's  best  known  the- 
atrical producers  and  foremost  dance 
creator,  who  staged  the  best  Editions 
of  the  Zlegfeld  Follies  and  over  600 
other  Musical  Shows — whose  in- 
spirational direction  and  guidance 
contributed  so  much  to  the  success 
of  MARILYN  MILLER.  ANN  PENN- 
INGTON. GILDA  GRAY.  EVELYN 
LAW.  FRED  AND  ADELE  ASTAIRE, 
ALJOLSON.  EDDIE  CANTOR.  WILL 
ROGERS   and   many  other  stars. 

STAGE  DANCING 

taught  The  Ned  Wayhurn  %vay  brings 

HEALTH-BEAUTY-FAME 

and  HIGHLY  PAID  CAREERS! 

WHY  allow  your  dancing  talents  to  remain  un- 
developed— your  personality  to  lie  dormant? 
Let  Ned  Waybiirn,  Maker  of  Stars,  train  you  to  get  the 
most  out  of  life — financially,  physically  and  mentally. 
A  complete  day  or  eve- 
ning training  at  the  Ned  Way- 
■  burn  Institutes  of  Dancing 
means  that  you  are  thoroughly 
schooled  in  stage  deportment, 
stagecraft  and  showmanship^ 
ready  for  the  success  that  awaits 
ail  Wayburn  trained  dancers. 
Here,  too,  you  can  reduce  or 
bmld  up — acquire  glowing  health 
and  beauty  of  figure  that  makes  for 
irresistible  personal  charm  and 
social  popularity. 

Learn  Stage  Dancing  the  Ned  Way- 
;  X  burn  way  that  covers  every  type  of 
''-     dancing  for  Stage,  Talkies  or  Teach- 
ing Careers;  for  social  affairs. 
Visit  one  of  the  Ned  Wayburn  Insti- 
tutes of  dancing,  or  write  today  for  our 
beautiful  new  FREE  illustrated  booklet 
UT,  which  describes  the  Ned  Wayburn 
method  and  courses  in  detail. 

IMPORTANT!  Many  who  And  it  im- 
possible to  come  to  the  Ned  Wayburn 
Studios  in  New  York  and  Chicago  at  once, 
are  taking  advantage  o(  Mr.  Wayburn's 
Home  Study  Course  in  Stage  Dancing— 
tlie  most  remarkable  course  of  Its  hind  In 
the  world.  Write  (or  Free  Home-Study 
Booklet  UHT. 

NBDWAVBURN 

Institutes  of  Dancing 

Dereloped  from  ^^ 

Ned  Wayburn  Studios  of  Stage  Dancing,  Inc. 
NEW  YORK  I  CHICAGO 

1841  BROADWAY        I  606  S.  MICHIGAN  BLVD 
(Entrance  on  60th  Street)    I        (Corner  Harrison  St.) 


Kill  The  Hair  RoDt 


My  method  Is  the  only  way  to  prevent  the  halrlrom  grow- 
ing again.  Ea-^y.  painless,  hariiilesa.  No  scars.  Booklet 
tree.  Write  today,  enclosing  3  red  stamps.  We  teacli 
beauty  culture.    25  years  In  bualnese. 

D.   J.    MAHLER, 
22G2-C  Mahler  Park,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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C'JJS     ^'     S^^^3^^k  E3  <or  smaller  if  desired) 

i^  in^^^^^^^^^^fli  Tbe  usual  price  of  this  work 
is  $5.00  but  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  tViis  Special 
Offer  you  can  pet  a  beautiful  life-like  enlarge- 
ment of  that  favorite  picture  of  mother,  dad. 
sweetheart,  baby  or  any  friend  for  only  98  cents. 
SEND  NO  MONEY— Just  mail  ns  the  photo — any  size  {Pull 
figure,  bust  or  group)  and  in  about  a  week  you  will  have  your 
enlargenient  guaranteed  never  to  fade.  It  comes  to  you 
C.O.D.  On  arrival  pay  postman  9Sc  plus  a  few  cents  postage, 
or  send  one  dollar  cash  n  ith  order  and  we  pay  postage.  Money 
l)ack  if  not  delighted.  You  can  send  us  your  most  treasured 
photograph,  it  wiil  be  returned  to  you  unharmed. 

tf~|%#FM  In  order  to  advertise  this  remarkable  offer  we  will  send  with 
w  ^s^  evcrv  enlarecment  ordered,  a  Hlghly-Glazed  Hand  Painted 
miniature  reproduciion  of  the  photo  eent.  These  miniatures  alone  are 
worth  the  whole  price  charged  for  the  enlargement.  Take  advantage  of  this 
really  Amazing  Offer  and  send  your  order  today.     DO  IT  NOW. 


ALTOrf   ART  STUDIO.  Dept.  49 
5654  West  Lake  St..  Chlcaso,  III. 

Please  enlarge  artistically  the  enclosed  photo. 
Return  enlargement  and  send  Hand  Painted 
niini:.tiire.  C.  O.  D  98c  plus  postage.  (If  $1.00 
is  enclosed  you  ate  to  send  postage  paid.) 
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I    Town  ^- SUte_ 


Just  a  song  at  twilight,  played  in  silhouette  by  Mrs.  John  Gilbert. 
A  beautiful  shot  of  the  piquant  Ina  Claire  profile 


this  new  president  was  trjing  to  put  the  com- 
pany on  the  blink. 

"What's  the  use?"  Ned  Smith  asked.  "It 
will  just  lose  you  your  job. " 

"I  don't  care.  I  don't  want  him  to  flop.  I 
sort  of  like  him.  A\'hy,  I  don't  know,  unless  it 
is  that  he  came  from  my  home  town.  1'%'e 
heard  about  him  for  years.  And  we  Kansas 
City  folks  must  stick  together." 


■THE  first  thing  anybody  does,  when  he  gets 
■'■  a  good  job  in  the  New  York  ofTice  of  a 
picture  company,  is  to  take  a  trip  to  Holly- 
wood. 

So  jMr.  Nottingham  packed  his  trunk. 
.Agnes  Callahan  was  overdue  on  the  coast  for 
her  semi-annual  trip.  She  left  for  Los  Angeles 
on  a  jMonday,  ^I.  1-.  followed  on  Tuesday  and 
Mr.  Nottingham  embarked  on  Wednesday. 
.■\gnes  Callahan  had  suggested  that  they  all  go 
together — which  was  the  general  practice — 
but  ilr.  Nottingham  had  not  reached  the 
point  where  he  could  approve  of  such  informal- 
ity. 

So  here  he  was,  making  his  first  inspection  of 
the  Alarvel  Studios — a  group  of  huge,  concrete 
buildings,  completed  at  the  cost  of  millions  to 
make  millions  of  feet  of  fihn  for  millions  of 
persons  who  were  e.xpected  to  pay  millions  of 
dollars. 

"  NO;  thank  you,  gentlemen,  I  would  rather 
go  alone,"  he  told  vice-presidents  and  studio 
managers. 

V\  7ITH  their  high  roofs,  their  vast  distances, 
**^  their  noises,  their  hurrj-ing  hordes  of  ex- 
cited people,  they  reminded  him  of  the  train  shed 
of  the  old  Union  Depot,  down  in  the  bottoms 
in  Kansas  City.  He  frowned  at  the  thought. 
To  him  Kansas  City,  his  birthplace,  was  the 
muck  from  which  he  had  crawled. 

-\  city  of  old-fashioned  business  men.  He 
shuddered. 

He  watched  a  director  shooting  a  scene  that 
was  meant  to  represent  a  meeting  of  the  board 
of  a  large  corporation.  It  was  a  light  comedy 
sequence. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  board  was 
sprawled  out  wK'Ca.  his  feet  on  an  empty  chair 
and  instead  of  attending  to  business  they  talked 
of  golf  and  chorus  girls. 

He  saw  nothing  funny  in  it.  Scenes  of  that 
sort,  distorting  the  truth,  gave  the  public  a 


bad  impression  of  big  business.  He  would  see 
that   such  things  were  slopped. 

He  strode  from  set  to  set,  stepping  over 
cables,  crawling  around  lights,  climbing  over 
piles  of  lumber,  dodging  property  trucks, 
ignoring  the  stares  of  the  curious.  As  he 
climbed  and  side-stepped  he  had  all  the  poise 
of  acrobats  who  perform  most  difficult  feats 
slowly,  with  perfect  timing. 

He  noted  mentally,  in  his  tour,  that  too 
many  of  his  subordinates  seemed  to  be  sitting 
around  doing  nothing.  It  obviously  was  bad 
management. 

The  production  curves  must  be  flattened  out. 

Constant  distribution  of  labor — that  was  his 
specialty. 

"LJ.ADN'T  he  increased  the  output  of  cement 
-*■  -'-mixers  twenty-four  per  cent  and  at  the 
same  time  cut  the  overhead  eighteen  per  cent? 

You're  darned  tootin',  he  had! 

He  looked  around  for  a  place  to  rest  and  to 
make  a  few  constructi\e  notes.  In  the  far 
corner  he  spied  a  set  representing  a  librar>'  in 
an  expensi\e  home.  Just  the  place.  It  was 
cjuiet,  convenient. 

A  rope  was  stretched  in  front  of  the  set  and 
a  sign  as  tall  as  a  man  declared 

KEEP  OFF! 
THIS  MEANS  YOU! 

Of  course  that  sign  did  not  mean  the  Presi- 
dent of  Marvel  Pictures  Corporation.  So  he 
climbed  over, 

"Hey,  you!"  someone  yelled, 

Mr.  Nottingham  puUed  a  chair  away  from 
the  fireplace  and  placed  it  in  front  of  the 
library  table  and  sat  down.  He  drew  out  a 
note  book. 

"What  in  hell  you  doin'  on  that  set?" 

Mr.  Nottingham  was  annoyed  and  looked 
up  to  tell  the  party  to  go  to  some  other  part 
of  the  building. 

A  short,  fat  man  in  a  soiled  golf  suit  and  a 
checkered  cap  was  glaring  at  him  from  the 
other  side  of  the  rope.  The  short,  fat  man 
pointed  directly  at  Mr,  Nottingham  and 
shouted. 

"/"'ET  o£[a  that  set,  ya  fat  head.    Can't  \^ 
^"-"^see  that  sign?  " 

iSIr.  Nottingham  realized  that  this  hoodlum 
was  addressing  him.     He  rose  quickly,  trem- 
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bling  •n-ith  rage,  feeling  much  as  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  all  his  robes  might 
feel,  if  hit  in  the  eye  with  a  spit  ball. 

_'■  I  am  j\Ir.  Nottingham,  President  of  Mar\-el 
Pictures  Corporation,"  he  declared  in  a  voice 
made  husky  -with  passion,  and  he  stepped  back 
expecting  to  see  the  man  drop  dead. 

'•  Well,  Nottingham,  my  name  is  Hitchcock 
and  I  want  you  off  that  set  damn'  quick." 

Mr.  Nottingham  could  hardly  speak.  "I'll 
let  you  know,"  he  choked,  "that  you  cannot 
talk  that  way  to  me. " 

_  "I  can't,  hey?"  Mr.  Hitchcock  replied.  He 
lifted  the  rope,  inviting  Mr.  Nottingham  to 
crawl  under. 

"(iet  outa  there,  Nottingham,  just  as  quick 
as  your  legs  will  let  ya.  Moved  a  chair,  didn't 
ya?  You're  a  hell  of  a  president.  That  move 
cost  ya  four  thousand  bucks." 

Mr.  Nottingham  obviously  was  dealing  with 
an  insane  man.  He  wanted  no  violence,  so  he 
crawled  under. 

He  rose  to  his  full  height  and  stuck  out  his 
jaw  as  he  thundered,  "Vou  will  hear  from 
this,  sir!" 

"Ya  mean  I'm  iired?" 

"XyfR.  NOTTINGHAM'S  blood  had  reached 
■»»-'-212  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
"Yes,  you're  fired!" 

"Hot  baby!"  Mr.  Hitchcock  yelled,  leaped 
the  rope  and  flung  open  the  desk.  He  drew 
out  a  sheet  of  paper,  dipped  a  pen  in  ink, 
grabbed  a  blotter  pad  and  returned  to  the 
amazed  Mr.  Nottingham. 

"Write  it  down,  kid,  will  ya?"  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock beamed.  "Write  it  down  that  I'm 
fired." 

"Fool!"  Mr.  Nottingham  blurted.  He 
turned  on  his  heel  and  strode  out  of  the  stage 
and  across  the  lot  to  the  administration  biuld- 
ing.  He  tlung  open  the  door  of  Kddie  Martin's 
office.    Eddie  was  studio  manager. 

"Well,  Mr.  Nottingham,"  Eddie  greeted, 
leaping  to  his  feet,  "how'd  you  like  the  joint? 
Pretty  swell—" 

"I  ha\e  just  discharged  an  employee  for 
insubonlination,"  Mr.  Nottingham  exploded. 
"Something  must  be  done  around  this  plant 
immediately  to  teach  employees  proper  respect. 
The  morale  is  wretched — wretched!" 

"Aw,  Mr.  Nottingham,"  Eddie  Martin 
apologized,  "they  mean  all  right.  Sometimes 
you  find  a  tough  egg.  Fired  him,  eh?  It's 
good  you  did.  \\'ho  \\as  it — prop  boy  or  some- 
thing?" 

"He  ordered  me  off  a  set — profanely.  He 
swore  at  me!" 

"Gosh  almighty!"  This  was  really  serious. 
Some  darn  fool,  not  knowing,  ordering  the 
president  off  his  own  set !  "  Of  course  we  won't 
stand  for  a  minute  for  anything  like  that,  Mr. 
Nottingham.  What's  his  name?" 
"Hitchcock,  he  said  his  name  was." 
"Hitchcock?"  Eddie  repeated  it,  uncer- 
tainly. "I  don't  know  the  name.  What  was 
he — carpenter,  electrician?" 

"  He  wore  an  old  golf  suit  and  a  checkered 
cap. " 


■RDDIE  MARTIN  was  speechless.  He 
-'-'gasped,  "Not  Jack  Hitchcock,  Mr.  Notting- 
ham?   You  didn't  fire  Jack  Hitchcock!" 

"Perhaps  it  was  Jack  Hitchcock." 

"You  were  on  liis  set — not,  good  Heavens, 
not  the  Ubrary  set,  Mr.  Nottingham!"  Eddie's 
eyes  were  pleading  that  Mr.  Nottingham  would 
teU  him  it  w'asn't  so. 

"Yes,  why?"  Mr.  Nottingham  was  be- 
coming a  bit  uneasy. 

"They're  shooting  a  double  exposure  there. 
What  did  you  do?" 

"There  was  no  one  there,  so  I  sat  down." 

"Oh,  golly!  They  must  have  laid  off  for 
lunch!  They've  got  it  half  done — been  shoot- 
ing four  days."  There  was  panic  in  Eddie's 
voice.  "If  you  moved  anything,  Mr.  Notting- 
ham, they'll  have  to  do  it  all  o\er.  You  didn't 
move  anything,  did  you?  Gosh,  you  didn't 
move  anything,  did  you?" 

"Just  a  chair.  Only  a  chair,"  he  assured 
Eddie. 


The  studio  manager  sank  back  in  his  scat 
and  held  his  head. 

"And  you  fired  him?"  he  asked,  in  agony. 

"What  else  could  I  do — after  he  swore  at 
me?" 

"Sure,  sure,  Mr.  Nottingham,  I  can't 
blame  you,  but  listen — Jack  Hitchcock  is  one 
of  the  four  or  five  best  directors  in  the 
business,  and  he's  half  way  through  a  million 
dollar  picture.  We  got  a  contract  with  him 
at  three  thousand  a  week  that's  got  two  years 
to  run  and  he's  been  trying  to  break  it  be- 
cause at  least  three  other  companies  will  give 
him  five  thousand  the  minute  he  steps  off 
the  lot.  And  you  fired  him!  Are  you  sure  he 
heard  you?" 

■\^R.   NOTTINGHAM    nodded.     He   was 
■'■* ■'■losing  his  self-assurance.    "He  wanted  me 


Don't  tell  me  you  did 


to  put  it  in  writing.' 
"Jumping  turtles! 
that!" 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Nottingham,  with  a  thank- 
ful sigh.    "I  didn't." 

Eddie  rang  for  his  secretary.  "Well,"  he 
said,  "maybe  we  can  save  the  pieces.''  He 
spoke  to  the  girl  who  entered.  "Please  'phone 
and  ask  Mr.  Hitchcock  if  he  would  mind 
coming  over  here.  Tell  him  it  is  very  im- 
portant." 

"Is  that  the  way  you  order  your  sub- 
ordinates?" Mr.  Nottingham  blustered.  "A 
subordinate  who  has  grossly  insulted  the 
president  of  the  company  and — " 

"Listen,  Mr.  Nottingham,  maybe  we  can 
get  him  to  come  over  and  maybe  we  can  fix 
it  up.  ,\U  we  can  do  is  to  try  to  kid  him  along. 
Tell  him  you  didn't  know  who  he  was  and 
apologize  and  pat  hini  on  the  shoulder  and 
I  ell  him  what  a  great  fellow  he  is.  Promise 
him  a  bonus  if  the  picture  clicks.  That  may 
get  him." 

"Apologize!"  Mr.  Nottingham  exclaimed. 
"I  apologize?  .^nd  gi\'e  him  a  bonus!  After 
what  he  said  to  me?     What  kind  of — " 

"Listen,  Mr.  Nottingham,  if  we  lose  Jack 
Hitchcock  we  lose  plenty  dough— plenty.  If 
you  don't  like  my  idea,  try  one  of  your  own. 
But  we've  got  to  square  it." 

Mr.  Nottingham  \valked  to  the  window  and 
looked  out  at  the  flower  beds,  trying  to  get 
control  of  himself,  trying  to  figure  how  he 
wouM  have  coped  with  a  similar  situation  in 
the  pickle  business. 

Eddie's  secretary  entered. 

"Mr.  Hitchcock  says  he  will  be  over  in  an 
hour  or  so,"  she  said.  "He  wiU  stop  in  to  say 
good-bye." 

Eddie  sighed. 

"You  go  to  your  office,  Mr.  Nottingham, 
and  when  he  come  I'll  bring  him  in.  Think 
up  a  good  one,  because  Jack  Hitchcock's 
worth  a  half  a  million  a  year  to  us — at  least.' 


TN'  the  mahogany  and  gold  office  that  was 
-•-reserved  for  the  use  of  visiting  executives 
from  New  York,  Henry  K.  Nottingham  dis- 
cussed the  situation  with  M.  L. 

"You,  of  course,  cannot  permit  such  in- 
solence," M.  L.  advised.  "No  matter  how 
valuable  the  man  may  be,  disciphne  must  be 
preserved.    Discharge  him!" 

"But  this  picture  business,"  Mr.  Notting- 
ham offered,  "seems  different.  I  can't — " 
He  caught  himself.  He  aknost  had  admitted 
that  there  was  something  that  he  did  not 
understand.    "I  must  give  more  thought  to  it." 

Deep  in  his  heart  Henry  K.  Nottingham 
realized  that  he  was  in  a  tight  fi.x — the  tightest 
that  he  ever  had  encountered  in  liis  long 
career. 

The  door  opened. 

"Pardon  me,"  said  Miss  CaUahan,  who 
wore  a  blue  and  yellow  sports  ensemble. 
"Could  I  have  a  moment  with  you?" 

"Certainly,  Miss  Callahan,"  Mr.  Notting- 
ham said,  rising,  relie\-ed.  He  turned  to  M.  L. 
and  said,  "That's  all,  thank  you."' 

M.  L.  glared  at  IMiss  Callahan  and  left. 
A  good  deal  of  ner\'e,  coming  right  into  the 
president's  office,  unannounced. 
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Heed  the  warning 
symptoms— achy,  chil- 
ly feeling;  sneezing, 
headache.  Take 
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M.  L.  was  finding  herself  in  a  most  disorderly 
business. 

Miss  Callahan  sat  down. 

"This  Hitchcock  thing,"  she  began.  "Have 
you  worked  out  of  it  yet?" 

"Who  told  you  about  it?"  JMr.  Nottingham 
demanded. 

"Oh,"  she  said  airily,  "it's  all  o\-er  the  lot." 

"TT  will  be  printed?"  he  exclaimed. 

-'-  "  Sure,  but  who  cares?  This  week  they'll 
tell  how  you  fired  Jack  Hitchcock.  Next 
week — I  hope — they'll  teU  how  j'ou  didn't. 
You  don't  want  to  lose  him,  do  you?" 

"I  guess  not." 

"That's  a  perfect  guess.  He's  a  great 
director." 

"But  insubordination  cannot  be  excused. 
No  matter  how  valuable  the  man  may  be, 
discipline  must  be  preser\-ed.  ' 

"Lay  it  to  temperament — and  forget  it.  I 
can  fix  it!" 

"You  can!"  he  blurted,  gratefully.  Then  he 
retired  into  his  shell.    "By  \A-hat  process?" 

"Jack  wants  to  make  'Blue  Eyes,'  the  big 
musical  show.  Mr.  Dela\-an,  the  president 
they  tossed  out  before  you  came  in,  wouldn't 
buy  it.  Cost  too  much,  he  said.  We  can  get 
it  for  $200,000.  Buy  it  for  Jack  and  aU  will 
be  hunky  dory.  He's  crazy  about  the  story. 
It's  laid  in  New  Orleans,  his  home  town — 
and  you  know  how  people  are  about  their 
home  town." 

"As  simple  as  that?"  he  asked,  doubtfully. 
"He  will  go  back  to  work  and  be  happy?" 

"Sure.    Movie  folks  are  queer." 

"But  we  cannot  spend  8200,000  for  a 
story."  He  remembered  that  the  overhead 
had  to  be  cut. 

"Sure  3'ou  can.  It's  the  only  way  out. 
Otherwise  you  lose  him.  Or  even  if  he  stays, 
he'll  sulk  and  be   no  good.     Let's  buy  it!" 

Mr.  Nottingham  blustered.  He  said  "No" 
eleven  times  without  discouraging  Agnes 
Callahan  in  the  least.  At  last,  beaten,  he 
gave  in. 

"Good!  I'll  get  him  on  the  'phone  right 
now  and  square  it!" 

Things  were  coming  too  fast  for  him.  In 
the  pickle  business  they  held  conferences  for 
days  before  the)'  co\ild  decide  upon  an  ex- 
penditure of  8200,000. 

He  was  in  a  muddle. 

"Thanks,"  he  said,  grabbed  his  hat,  and 
strode  out  of  the  office. 

He  strolled  aimlessly  around  the  lot  for  an 
hour,  trying  to  bring  order  out  of  a  chaotic 
mind.  It  was  a  crazy  business,  operated  by 
lunatics. 

Employees  swore  at  their  superiors,  liired 
help — girls  and  boys  not  old  enough  to  \ote — 
were  paid  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  the 
president  of  the  corporation.  "Yes,"  when  he 
meant  "No." 

He  returned  to  Eddie  IMartin's  office. 
Eddie  greeted  him  with  cheers. 

"Great  stuff,  Mr.  Nottingham!  You  cer- 
tainly whipped  that  situation  into  line.  Jack 
was  just  in  here  and  told  me  about  'Blue 
Eyes.'  He's  all  pepped  up.  How  on  earth 
did  you  ever  think  of  that?" 

"Hmm,"  said  Henry  K.  Nottingham, 
modestly. 

"Well,"  said  Eddie,  "it  just  shows  that 
you  big  fellows  have  got  something  on  the 
baU." 


XyTR.  NOTTINGHAil  returned  to  his  office 
■'''■'■and  met  the  disapproving  eye  of  IL  L. 
She  laid  on  his  desk  a  number  of  typewritten 
sheets — a  transcript  of  .\gnes  Callahan's 
telephone  conversation  \rith  Jack  Hitchcock. 

"Did  you  ever  see  'Blue  Eyes'?"  she  in- 
quired coldly. 

"Never  did,"  he  admitted.  "I  hear  it's 
good." 

"Vulgar,"  she  said.  "Not  the  type  of  thing 
you  could  be  proud  of.  Cheap  comedy.  Just 
more  detestable  mo\ie  drivel." 

When  he  did  not  answer,  she  flipped  out  of 
the  room. 


He  glanced  at  the  first  page  of  Agnes 
Callahan's  telephone  conversation.  One  para- 
graph caught  his  eye. 

"He's  a  good  guy.  Jack,"  he  read.  "Came 
from  Kansas  City,  where  I  used  to  live.  I've 
known  about  him  for  years.  He's  new  in  the 
game.  Take  this  story.  Jack,  and  behave 
yourself." 

Mr.  Nottingham  read  no  more. 

He  had  blundered  and  he  had  been  saved — 
by  a  girl  in  whose  ability  he  had  placed  no 
confidence! 

And  why  had  she  done  this  for  him?  Just 
because  she  thought  he  was  a  "good  guy." 
He  was  humiliated,  and  for  a  moment  humble. 
He  tore  up  the  sheets  and  threw  them  into 
the  waste  basket.  He  felt  ashamed,  as  if  he 
had  opened  a  friend's  desk  and  pried  into 
personal  correspondence.  And  M.  L.  had 
acted  as  a  spy!    That  sort  of  thing  was  dirty 


"DACK  in  New  York,  two  weeks  later,  lie 
■•-'received  guiltily  the  congratulations  of  the 
sales  department  for  his  shrewd  purchase  of 
"Blue  Eyes." 

"It  was  Miss  Callahan's  suggestion,"  he 
admitted. 

"That's  true.  She  certainly  picks  them. 
But  you  were  the  one  that  said  O.K.  You 
backed  her  up."  Ned  Smith,  sales  manager, 
was  dishing  out  a  little  applesauce.  "With 
Jack  Hitchcock  directing.  Blue  Eyes'  will 
make  us  a  million." 

Mr.  Nottingham  decided  that  he  would  not 
discharge  .\gnes  Callahan  just  yet.  Perhaps 
she  could  be  guided  along  the  right  channels. 

He  began  to  realize,  however,  that  she  was 
dictating  the  production  policy  of  Marvel 
Pictures  Corporation  and,  as  M.  L.  reminded 
him,  nothing  was  being  done  about  pictures 
for  the  better  classes. 

The  fault  was  his.  He  was  not  pursuing 
his  policy.  But  he  could  not  seem  to  get 
going.  Business  was  business,  but  there  was 
something  about  this  movie  thing  that  baffled 
him. 

Finally  he  got  an  idea,  and  M.  L.  said  it 
was  marvelous. 

He  called  Miss  Callahan  and  Ned  Smith, 
the  .sales  manager,  into  his  office. 

"I  have  decided  to  produce  'The  Valkyrie,'" 
he  announced. 

"The  what?"  asked  Ned  Smith. 

"It's  an  opera,"  Miss  Callahan  said. 

"Lousy  title,  "  said  the  sales  manager. 

"Don't  tell  nie,"  Mr.  Nottingham  was 
appalled,  "that  you  never  have  seen  'The 
Valk>Tie.' " 

"Nope,"  Ned  Smith  said. 

Neither  had  Miss  Callahan. 

"People  pay  twenty-five  dollars  to  hear  it," 
Mr.  Nottingham  explained.  "We  will  give 
it  at  popular  prices." 

"T  TH  HUH,  "  said  Ned  Smith  without  enthu- 
'-^iasm,  wondering  how  much  he  could  get 
for  an  opera  from  the  Novisky  circuit  with 
fifty-six  theaters  in  the  Pennsylvania  coal 
towns. 

"My  success  in  other  businesses,"  Mr. 
Nottingham  declared,  "can  be  laid  at  the  feet 
of  my  determination  to  produce  only  the  best. 
The  trouble  with  motion  pictures  is  that  they 
are  tawdry,  cheap,  vulgar.  This  picture  will 
bring  into  motion  picture  theaters  millions 
of  persons  who  now  never  go  to  the  movies." 

Miss  Callahan  nodded  sadly.  She  had  heard 
that  speech  before. 

"What's  the  story  like?"  Ned  Smith  asked. 

"A  young  man  steals  another  man's  wife 
and  the  husband  goes  after  him  to  kill  him. 
The  young  man  and  the  husband  fight. 
There's  a  chance  for  a  remarkable  scene  when 
the  Valkyries  race  to  the  battle — they're 
women  in  armor,  you  know,  riding  wild 
horses." 

Miss  Callahan  sat  up,  interested.  "Sounds 
good,"  she  admitted. 

"Wotan  comes  to  the  scene,"  Mr.  Notting- 
ham continued,  "and  shatters  the  hero's  snord 
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so    the    husband    can   kill    the   hero. 
Wotan  kills  the  husband." 

"Good  twist,"  said  Miss  Callahan. 

".■Vnd  Wotan  beats  it  with  the  girl?"  the 
sales  manager  asked. 

"No.    In  the  end,  I  think  she  dies." 

"Not  so  good.  Change  it  and  let  him  get 
the  girl." 

"  T  II.W'E  employed  Gregory  Temple  to  direct 
■'■  it,"  Mr.  Nottingham  announced. 

"What's  he  ever  directed?"  asked  Ned 
Smith. 

"He  is  a  fine  stage  director — A^as  -with  the 
Metropolitan  for  years.  He  will  put  this  on 
right.    What  do  you  think?" 

He  beamed,  anticipating  high  praise.  Under 
the  same  circumstances  in  the  cement  mixer 
business  his  subordinates  would  have  hailed 
him  as  a  genius. 

"Sounds  sour  to  me,"  Ned  Smith  admitted. 

"Is  it  too  late  to  stop  it?"  l\Iiss  Callahan 
inquired. 

Mr.  Nottingham  was  irritated.  He  did  not 
like  opposition  from  his  employees. 

"We  shall  make  the  picture,"  he  said  firmly. 
"That  is  settled." 

*     *     * 

GREGORY  TEMPLE  went  to  Ilolly^xood 
equipped  with  full  authority  to  cast  and 
produce  "The  Valkyrie"  in  sound.  When  his 
script  came  back,  !NIiss  Callahan  read  it  and 
went  into.  Smith's  office,  raving. 

"It's  terrible,"  she  said. 

Ned  Smith  looked  it  over. 

"I  thought  it  was  a  horse  picture,"  he  said. 
"Instead,  it's  a  fairy  story." 

".\nd  only  nine  horses,"  Miss  Callahan 
pointed  out.  "Even  the  cheapest  Westerns 
give  'em  fifty." 

"Can't  we  get  him  to  put  in  more  horses? 
Let's  talk  to  the  boss." 

"He  won't  help  us,"  said  Miss  Callahan. 
"I'll  see  if  I  can  get  away  with  it." 

That  night  Gregory  Temple  received  a  tele- 
gram from  Agnes  Callahan,  scenario  editor  in 
New  York  City,  that  read: 
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JUST  SAW  SCRIPT  VALKYRIE 
AND  NOTE  YOU  HAVE  ONLY 
NINE  GIRLS  ON  HORSES 
WHICH  WILL  LOOK  TERRIBLE 
STOP  PLEASE  USE  AT  LEAST 
ONE  HUNDRED  STOP  REGARDS 

To  which  the  intellectual  Mr.  Ten^plc 
replied : 

IF  YOU  WILL  READ  YOUR 
MYTHOLOGY  YOU  WILL  FIND 
THERE  WERE  ONLY  NINE  VAL- 
KYRIES STOP  THEY  WERE 
DAUGHTERS  OF  WOTAN  STOP 
HE  DID  NOT  HAVE  ANY  MORE 
DAUGHTERS  STOP  REGARDS 

Agnes  Callahan  quickly  dictated  a  straight 
telegram : 

HAVE  SOME  NEIGHBOR  GIRLS 
GO  ALONG  FOR  THE  RIDE  OR 
CHANGE  WOTAN  TO  SOLOMON 
STOP  GET  MORE  DAUGHTERS 
AT  ANY  COST  OR  PICTURE 
WILL  FLOP  STOP  REGARDS 

Mr.  Temple  had  the  last  word: 

MY  DEAR  LADY  MY  CONTRACT 
SAYS  I  SHALL  DECIDE  WHAT 
IS  TO  BE  IN  THIS  PICTURE 
STOP  NO  OPPORTUNITY  NOW 
TO  GET  ANY  MORE  DAUGHTERS 
FOR  WOTAN  STOP  HE  IS  DEAD 
AND  SO  IS  MRS.  WOTAN  STOP 
VERY  VERY  KINDEST  REGARDS 
STOP  STOP  STOP 

Smith  grinned  when  Miss  Callahan  showed 
him  the  message. 

"I  am  afraid  he's  kidding  us,"  he  said. 
"Well,  we'll  just  have  to  wait  and  see." 


THE  'VALKYRIE"  opened  on  Broadway 
with  a  terrific  ballyhoo. 
The     next    morning    M.    L.    clipped    the 
criticisms  and  laid  them  on  Mr.  Nottingham's 
desk. 
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Personal 
Belt 


What  one  of  those  big  studio  weddings  looks  like  from  up  in  the 
light  galleries.  This  is  the  one  in  First  National's  *'The  Dark 
Swan/'  with  Lois  Wilson,  H.  B.  Warner  and  Olive  Borden  in  the 

leads 


Beltx  ba mines  lorever  tlie  botnersoine 
aafety  pin — insteaa,  the  pad  is  grippeo 
Avitn  a  tiny  immactilately  clean  bit  ot 
pyroxylin  especially  aesignea  lor  abso- 
lute security. 

Dainty,  soft  elastic  inaLes  Beltx  com- 
fortable ana  gives  a  freeaom  heretofore 
unknown.  Wide  enougn  for  security, 
yet  will  not  crease  or  cnaJe. 
Beltx  is  designed  to  be  -worn  lo^v  on  the 
liips,  fitting  just  snug — it  never  pulls  or 
binds  —  as  does  the  old  style,  waistline 
sanitary  belt. 

Instantly  adjustable  to  hip  measurement 
in  the  belt  line,  from  22  inches  to  Al 
inches  —  to  height  in  the  tab  length. —  it 
meets  every  requirement  oi  a  personal 
telt  by  simple  adjustment  with  tiny  slides. 

So  diminutive — it  is  easily  tucked  away 
in  a  corner  of  your  purse. 
In   colors. — ^to  match  your  lingerie.   A 
charming  and  acceptable  "little  gilt. 
Price  $1,  three  for  $2.\\^rite  today. 


Beltx 


£//  not  available  at  your^ 
favorite  store — Write  Direct^ 

®GLEN  MARIANNE  SHEA. 
Bell  Telephone  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Please  send  me BELTX  personal  belts 

for  which  I  enclose  $ .It  is  under- 

etood  that  I  may  return  belt  for  refund  if  not  satis- 
fied. ($1.00for  one;  3for  $2.00). 

Check  Colors  Desired  D  Orchid  U  Peach  D  flesh 

Name 

Address ]'o) 
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Don't 

let  SORE  THROAT 
get  the  best  of  you .  •  • 

FIVE  minutes  after  you  rub  on  Musterole 
your  throat  should  begin  to  feel  less  sore! 
Continue  the  treatment  once  every  hour 
for  five  hours  and  you'll  be  astonished  at 
the  relief  you'll  experience. 

Working  like  the  trained  hands  of  a  mas- 
seur, this  famous  blend  of  oil  of  mustard, 
camphor,  menthol  and  other  ingredients  brings 
relief  naturally.  It  penetrates  and  stimulates 
blood  circulation  and  helps  to  draw  out  infec- 
tion and  pain.  Used  by  millions  for  20  years. 
Recommended  by  doctors  and  nurses. 

Keep  Musterole  handy — jars  and  tubes. 

To  Mothers— Musterole  is  also  made 
in  milder  Jorm  for  babies  and  smalt 
children.  Ask  for  Children's  Musterole. 


CPluLidbom.  OlecL 

LI  PXTI  C  K 


One  shaJe  that 
is  Evei'Y  woman's 


I 


Vftal.  natural  color  for 
[  blondeaiid  briinctle.  Nut 
,  J  a  trick  shade— therealreii 
i.,.„__^  that  makes  lips  young. 
^*~"  faces  alive.  Creamy 
smooth  .  .  .  and  STAYS 
smooth  on  lips.  Fadeless. 
Just  a  touch,  and  you're  ready.  In  ultra  red 
and  black  enamel  case.  SI. 00;  Junior.  50c. 

SEND  Send  this  adv.  and  10c  for  Vanity  Size 
-  *  _  PHANTOM  RED  Lipstick  and  Make- 
»-VV      up  Guide.    (Another  10c  brimis  dainty 

model  PHANTOM  RED  Rouge  Compact.) 

Dept.  193,  Carlyle  Laboratories,  Inc.,  67  Fifth  Ave,,  New  York 


1^     T*^        ff«      Buck    and    Wiwc    and  Clog 


Study  at  home  under  the  direction  of 
PAT  DIXON,  international  STAR  of  Mu- 

cal  Comedy  and  Vaudeville  fame.     Opportunity   to 

-rn  these  popular  ateps  at  •urprialncly  LOW  COST 

placed  within  reachof  all!  Anyonecan  learn.  Lessons 

clearlyexplalned   and  illustrated       Theatre,    Radio., 

Television    Talkies,   and  Society  want  Rood  dancers.     It 

Is  a    healthy   exercloe        Haa    wonderful  redu.-jnit  and 

F'RFl?P"w*'"t'n'*'^-     ^'■"*  *"'*'*'  ^*""  "™Dl«te   details 

rKf-t,!      No  oblltration^. 

DIXON  DANCE  STUDIOS.  DEPT.P-3.  ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 


HITS  and  SCRATCHES 

^^     Stop  the  smarting  and  hasten  the 
healing  by  prompt  application  of 

Resinol 


W/ien  Writing  Advertisers 
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"I  told  you  it  would  be  a  triumph,  "  she 
said. 

"I  read  some  of  them  on  the  \vay  down. 
Axe  they  all  good?" 

"Every  one.    Vou  have  proved  your  point." 

Ned  Smith  and  Agnes  Callahan  were  forced 
to  admit  that  the  criticisms  seemed  fa\-orable. 

"It's  not  my  kind  of  a  picture,"  said  the 
sales  manager. 

"Bored  me  stiff,"  said  Jliss  Callahan. 

"But  look  at  what  the  newspapers  say," 
exulted  !Mr.  Nottingham.  "  'It  is  a  new  era 
in  motion  pictures!'  " 

"Let's  see  how  business  holds  up,"  Ned 
Smith  advised. 

People  stayed  away  from  "The  Valkyrie" 
by  the  millions. 

In  Los  Angeles  the  critics  were  enthusiastic 
and  the  seats  were  empty.  In  Topeka,  in 
Dallas,  in  Seattle,  in  Oklahoma  City  the 
results  were  the  same. 


\J[^.  XOTTIXGHAM  sat  at  his  desk  and 
■'■''■'■scowled  as  he  looked  over  the  sheets  of 
figures  that  showed  him  the  sorr^'  results  of 
his  first  six  months  as  a  master  mind  in  the 
picture  business. 

He  was  a  worried  man  and  his  ner\es  were 
on  edge. 

He  turned  to  the  report  that  he  had  pre- 
pared for  his  board  of  directors  the  next  day. 
It  called  for  a  production  program  sogg>'  with 
culture. 

i\Ir.  Nottingham  was  not  a  fool.  He  had 
made  a  fair  analysis  of  the  situation.  For 
hours  he  had  checked  and  re-checked  the 
figures  and  his  conclusion  was  incontestable. 
He  had  failed. 

The  stories  that  he  had  O.K.'d  grudgingly, 
under  pressure  from  Agnes  Callahan  and  Ned 
Smith,  had  made  mone\- — l5ut  not  enough 
money  to  pay  for  the  losses  on  "The  Valkyrie  " 
and  his  other  favorites.  "Blue  Eyes"  was  the 
big  hit  of  the  year. 

Savageh'  he^  hit  his  temple  with  the  heel 
of  his  hand. 

"What's  the  matter  with  the  machinery?" 
he  asked. 

M.  L.  entered,  smiling  triumphantlj'.  She 
handed  him  a  bum  h  of  papers. 

"Vou  will  be  interested,"  she  said,  "in 
seeing  how  Miss  Callahan  has  been  trj-ing  to 
countermand  your  orders.  \\  ithout  authoriza- 
tion, she  demanded  changes  in  'The  Valkyrie.' " 

He  read  the  telegrams. 

"Where  did  you  get  these?"  he  said, 
angrily. 

"In  the  evenings,  when  I  stay  late,"  she 
said  proudly,  "I  look  through  the  files  in 
the  outer  office." 

He  pulled  himself  to  his  feet.  '.'M.  L.," 
he  thundered,  "that  is  dirty,  low,  mean 
business."  He  glanced  at  the  telegrams.  "If 
we  had  had  more  horses,  perhaps  we  would 
not  have  lost  half  a  million  dollars,  M.  L." — 
he  took  a  deep  breath.  The  moment  had 
come.  Discouraged,  irritated,  his  courage 
rose.  He  would  discharge  her.  "M.  L.,'"  he 
said,  "I  don't  like  the  way — I  am  determined 
that — j'ou  are — j'ou  are — " 

"What  am  I?"  she  asked. 

He  could  not  do  it. 

""V/OXJ  ha\e  been  with  me  for  years,"  he 

-'•  said,  "and — and  have  been  very  faithful 

and —  efficient.    I  am  going  to  give  you  a  \'aca- 

I  tion,  a  long  vacation — on  full  pay,  of  course. 

Take  a  month,  two  months,  three  months. 

That's  it,  three  months." 

"But,  ]Mr.   Nottingham — "  she  protested. 

"Go  ahead.  Vou've  earned  it.  Fix  it  up. 
Right  away.  We'll  trj-  to  find  someone  to 
take  your  place." 

"Are  you  sure^"  she  began. 

"Of  course.    You  go  right  away." 

And  something  in  his  tone  made  her  murmur 
her  thanks,  and  with  her  chin  in  the  air, 
she  turned  and  left  the  office. 

He  sank  down,  relieved,  as  if  he  had  sold  a 
stock  just  before  it  dropped  forty  points. 
Three  months  without  M.  L.!     After  three 


months,  what  then?  No  need  to  worry  now 
about  that. 

He  picked  up  the  schedule  he  had  laid  out 
for  the  coming  year — a  schedule  that  Agnes 
Callahan  and  Ned  Smith  had  protested  vigor- 
ously, but  which  ]M.  L.  had  agreed  was 
admirable.  He  tore  it,  and  dropped  it  into 
the  waste  basket. 

He  hurried  down  the  hall  to  Agnes  Callahan's 
office  and  entered. 

"May  I  come  in?"  he  asked. 

"Certainly.    Please  sit  down." 

"LJE  looked  around  at  the  snug  room.  There 
-'•  -'•were  easy  chairs,  books,  and  on  the  walls 
were  pictures — snapshots,  young  people,  old 
people,  children  playing  in  the  park,  a  group 
on  a  beach,  a  picture  of  a  main  street  in  a  small 
town.  Most  of  the  other  offices  were  hung 
■n-ith  autographed  photographs  of  stars.  This 
one  had  no  touch  of  movies. 

"Jliss  Callahan,"  he  said,  "I  need  help." 

''I  know  it,'  she  answered,  simply. 

"I  cannot  get  the  hang  of  this  motion 
picture  business." 

As  he  made  the  admission  his  cares  seemed 
to  leave  him.  It  was  the  first  time  in  his 
business  career  that  he  ever  had  admitted 
failure.  He  should  have  been  hiunUiated. 
Instead  he  was  exalted. 

"I'm  the  doctor?"  she  smiled. 

He  nodded.    "Prescribe." 

"I'll  have  to  operate,"  she  warned. 

"Use  dynamite,  if  you  think  it's  the  thing 
to  do,"  he  surrendered. 

"Your  forgetter  is  too  active.  I'll  have  to 
take  it  out." 

"Go  ahead,  doctor,"  he  agreed. 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

"What's  the  best  book  you  ever  read?"' 
she  asked  suddenly. 

"Well,  er — I  don't  read  much.  Probably 
something  of  Dickens  or — I  remember  a  storj' 
of  Arnold  Bennett's.    I  can't  recall." 

"Ever  read  'Huckleberry  Finn'?" 

He  laughed  aloud  and  sl.apped  his  knee. 
"I  had  forgotten  all  about  'Huck'!"  he  ex- 
claimed. "Remember  when  Jim  was  in  the 
cabin,  chained  to  the  bed?" 

"And  they  made  him  eat  the  sawdust!  And 
the  King  and  the  Duke?" 

"I  must  read  'Huck  Finn'  again,"  he  said. 

She  took  a  worn  volume  from  a  shelf  and 
handed  it  to  him.  "Use  my  copy,''  she 
offered.  "Remember  Electric  Park  in  Kansas 
Cily?" 

"Vaguely,"  he  admitted.  "There  was  a 
band  that  played.    Oh,  yes,  and  .Mligator  Joe !  ' 

"Wasn't  it  mar%elous  how  he  used  to  wrestle 
with  alligators?" 

"I  wonder  what  ever  became  of  him?"  he 
mused. 

REMEMBER  the  'Priests  of  Pallas' 
parades?"  she  inquired.    "And  the  ball?" 

"Of  course.  I  rode  on  one  of  the  floats  once 
when  I  was  a  kid." 

"We're  getting  somewhere,"  she  declared. 

"But  this  has  nothing  to  do  ^^■ith  business,"' 
he  interjected. 

"Yes,  it  has."  She  waved  a  hand  at  the 
pictures.  "These  are  old  friends,  that  I 
knew  out  West.  They  are  the  folks  we  make 
pictures  for — just  ordinary,  nice,  intelligent 
folks  Uke  me" — she  smiled — "and  like  you, 
if  the  operation  is  a  success." 

"I'm  beginning  to  understand." 

"I  pick  stories  that  these  people  will  like," 
she  said.  "There's  Tom  Denton  over  there, 
\nth  his  arm  around  a  girl — Nancy  Fitch  she 
was,  before  she  married  him.  He's  a  lawyer 
in  Kansas  City.  And  up  in  the  corner,  see, 
that's  my  Aunt  EUzabeth.  Sometimes  I  read 
a  story  that  I  am  sure  is  not  for  her,  so  I 
turn  to  that  freckle  faced  little  de\il  in  the 
football  clothes.  If  it  seems  to  suit  him  I 
decide  that  is  what  we  want,  and  write  Aunt 
Elizabeth  a  letter  telling  her  that  she  had 
better  not  go  when  the  picture  comes  to  town — 
that  it  is  a  little  too  wild  for  her.  So,  of 
course,  she  goes,  and  takes  all  the  other 
members  of  the  Sewing  Club." 
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Eyelashes 

CAN  BE  GROliVN  THIS  WAY 


Not  Laurel  and  Hardy,  for  once, 
but  Laurel  and  Laurel.  The 
lovely  but  slightly  camera  shy 
blonde  is  Stan's  daughter,   Lois 


"Of  course,"  said  Mr.  Nottingham. 

"Your  trouble,  Mr.  Nottingham,  is  that 
you  have  lost  the  Kansas  City  touch." 

"Yes,"  he  said,  slowly,  "I  believe  you." 

She  leaped  to  her  feet.  "That's  the  stulJ!" 
she  announced.  She  took  four  or  live  pho- 
tographs off  the  wall  and  placed  them  on  her 
desk. 

"The  main  show  in  the  big  tent  is  about  to 
begin,"  she  beamed.  "Mr.  Nottingham,  let 
me  introduce  the  customers!"  She  resumed 
her  seat  and  took  a  file  of  papers  out  of  a  desk 
dra^ve^.  "Now  let's  put  on  fifty-two  shows 
for  them.  Let's  make  them  whoop  and 
holler  and  spend  money.  Won't  you  smoke, 
Mr.  Nottingham,  or  \\ould  you  like  a  stick 
of  this  chewing  gum?" 

"I  think  I'd  like  to  try  the  gum,"  he  said. 


TTIE  directors'  meeting  was  over.  Henry 
-'•  K.  Nottingham  had  read  his  report, 
admitted  his  mistakes,  advanced  his  plans  for 
the  year  to  come.  The  bankers  applauded — 
and  when  a  banker  applauds  it  is  only  for 
big  time  stuff. 

"Congratulations,  Nottingham,"  said  R.  W. 
Nelson,  chairman  of  the  board.  "I  must 
admit  that  I  was  getting  a  little  bit  squeamish 
about  your  polity.  You've  worked  it  out, 
though,  just  as  I  predicted  you  would." 

"Yes,"  said  Alfred  Lowman,  another  banker, 
"we  are  set  for  real  profits  now.  It  just  goes 
to  show  that  a  big  man  in  one  business  is  a 
big  man  in  any  business." 

They  took  their  twenty  dollar  gold  pieces, 
the  wages  of  directors,  and  left. 

Henry  K.  Nottingham  hurried  to  .Agnes 
Callahan's  ofiice. 

"How  did  it  go?"  she  asked  eagerly. 

"Great!"  he  said,  "thanks  to  you — and  to 
Kansas  City." 

"Everything  is  all  right  then?" 

"It  will  be,"  he  said,  "if  you  will  go  to 
dinner  with  me  tonight.    We'll  celebrate." 

"Of  course  I'll  go.     Where?" 

"To  one  of  those  table  d'hote  places,  where 
they  dance." 

"Shall  I  dress?" 

".A.S  you  like,"  he  said.  "As  for  me,  I 
have  bought  a  new  blue  shirt  with  a  blue 
stiff  collar  and  a  red  and  yellow  tie." 

"Good  boy!"  she  beamed. 

She  was  happy,  for  as  the  lion  instinctively 
knows  when  hunters  are  approaching,  Agnes 
Callahan  knew  that  Henry  K.  Nottingham  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  marry  her.  Which 
was  the  ending  she  had  planned! 


Thick    lashes  for   Beauty 
and  Eye   Protection  ^ 


XHE  greatest  artists  of  the  world  have 
affirmed  in  color,  marble,  music,  poetry 
— that  half  of  woman's  charm  lies  in  the 
expression  of  her  eyes. 

And  eyelashes  are  so  vital  a  part  of 
facial  beauty  and  expression — yet  so 
often  forgotten- — so  carelessly  neglected. 

With  but  a  few  minutes  each  day, 
eyelashes  can  be  made  the  vivid,  glorious 
"setting"  for  your  eyes  that  they  should 
be.  Beauty  experts,  hair  specialists,  sci- 
entists— all  admit,  "Eyelashes  Can  Be 
Grown." 

The  new  WINX  Eyelash  Grower  has 
proved  it — thousands  upon  thousands  of 
times.  Just  as  a  new  growth  of  hair  can 
be  stimulated  on  the  scalp,  so  can  lashes 
be  nourished,  thickened,  lengthened. 
Day  and  night  care  is  needed — just  a  few 
minutes  each  time.  Spasmodic  applica- 
tion of  Winx  Eyelash  Grower  will  not  help. 

ROSS  COMPANY 
241  West  17th  Street,  New  York 


WINX 


Thick  eyelasheg  have  an- 
other value — the  one  in- 
tended by  Nature — that 
of  protecting  the  eye3 
from  dust  and  harmful 
light.  Many  eye  troubles 
are  traceable  to  lack  of 
sufficient  lash  growth. 
WINX,  Eyelash  Grower 
was  originated  .for  just 
such  conditiong  as 
thinned,  dried  or  colorless 
lashes.  It  is  a  pure,  creani 
made  of  mildest  ingredi- 
ents— tested  in  the  labor- 


atory and  used  by  thou* 
sanda  ol  women  and  al- 
ways found  successful. 

WINX  Eyelash  Grower 
comes  in  black  and  brown 
for  daytime  use — or  Col- 
orless, if  vou  prefer.  Sold 
at  leading  department 
stores.  Priced  at  $l. 

WINX  Beautifierg  —  in 
Cake  or  Liquid  Form — 
come  in  two  colors:  black 
and  brown.  Priced  at  73c. 
Sold  everywhere. 


••YOUR      EYES      ARE      HALF      YOVR      REAUTY" 


Tireless  energy,  sparkling  eyes,  laughing 
lips,  rosy  cheeks  bring  success  and  popular- 
ity. Free  your  system  from  poisons  of  consti- 
pation, the  cause  of  dull  eyes,  sallow  cheeks, 
dragging  feet.  For  20  years  men  and  women 
have  taken  Dr.  Edwards  Olive  Tablets — a 
substitute  for  calomel.  Non-habit-forming. 
They  help  to  eliminate  the  poisons  without 
bad  after-effect.  A  compound  of  vegetable 
ingredients,  known  by  their  clive  color. 
They  have  given  thousands  glorious  health. 
Take  nightly.  At  druggists,  15c,  30c  and  60c. 

^ea«i!2^i^lVE  TABLETS 


LOVER'S  KNOT 

or  FRIENDSHIP  RING 

Thia  pretty  rine is  made  of  fonr 
strands  or  coila  of  penuino  14K 
(Told  filled  wire,  woven  into  the 
True  Lover's  Knot  that  is  eym- 
bolic  of  love  between  lovers,  and 
friend.ship  between  frienda.  It 
iaprettywlthoutbeing showy.  2U 
year  eaarantee.  Each  ring  mada 
by  hand  by  gold  wire  expert.  It 
looks  good  and  it  IS  pood.  PRICE 
SOc  postpaid. 


GOOD  LUCK-^. 
RING 

A  very  striking,  quaint  and  an- 
common  ring.  Skull  and  Cros^bones 
design,  with  two  brilliant,  flashing 
green  emeralds  sparkling  out  of  the 
eye3.  Said  to  bring  Rood  lurk  tothe 
wearer.  Silver  finish.  PRICE  25c 
postpaid. 


JOHNSON  SMITH  &  CO. 


COMICAL  MOTTO  RING 


Lots  of  harmte^g  fan  and  amnsi 
wearing  thi;*  comical  ring.  Made  in  platt- 
noid  finish  ito  resemble  platinum*  with 
wording  on  enameloid,  aa  illustrated. 
PRICE  ONLY  2Sc  postpaid. 

600 page  catalog  of  novelties. 
tricks,  puzzles,  etc.  free  with  every 
order.    Postage  Stamps  accepted. 
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—  a  very  happy  morning,  when  you  can  get  out  of  hed 

and  have  a  few  minutes'  healthy  tussle  with  Gym  Junior. 

Thia  home  gymnasium  enables  you  to  take  hundreds  of 

natural  exercises — light,  medium  or  heavy,  as  you 

choose. Keeps  your  muscles  pliable,  body  vigorous; 

drives  away  blues.  Fine  for  reducing  excess  weight. 

QyMjUNIOI^-^c/roine  Gymnasium' 

givesyouaPuDchingBagfParallel  Bars,  Chest 'Weight?* 
Rowing  Machine,  Masaage  Reducer,    Swimming  Ma- 
chine, Wrist  Developer,  Chinning  Bar,  etc.    AU  in  one 
Bpace*Baving,  tubular- iron  unit.   Three  persona  (adult 
or  children)  can  use.  Handsomely  finished, 
attractive  in  any  room.    Also  auitable  lor 
Clubs,  Hotels,  Offices,  Hospitals  and  other 
group  uses.  Reasonably  priced. 


WRITE  FOR 

illustrated  literature 

descriptive  of  Gym 

Junior  and  partial 

payment  offer. 


GYM  JUNIOR  COMPANY 

S30  N.  Cregorj'  Ave.,  Weehawkem,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mentloa  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 


YOU  CAN, 

BE  BEAUTIFUL/ 


Photoplay  Magazine  for  December,  1929 


I  do  two  things.  I  correct  every  defect.  I 

develop  ftwfdtn  6eau(i/.  My  startling  results 

with  more  th^io  100,000  ■women  prove  tban 

ony  one  can  be  given  beauty.  No  matter  how 

hopeless,  write  me.  My  way  of  making  women 

over  c  m-phtely  is  amazingly  different,  Thou- 

Bands  write  mo  that  result3  are  almost  bej  ond 

fcelJef.  Yet  every  Lucille  Young  beauty  aid  la  scientific — known 

to  act  for  all  alike.  That  is  why  I  can  guarantee  your  absolute 

satisfaction.  Not  a  pctmy  to  pay  unless  I  givo  results  yov, 

eay  are  marvelous^ 


BE  RID  OF 
Pimples,  Freckles 
Blackheads.  Whiteheads 
Coarse  Pores 
Wnnkles 
Muddy  Skin 
Sallowness 
Thinness 
Fat 
IMPROVE 
EjcUshes 
Eyebrows 
Hair 
E^gura 


AMAZINGLY  QtTICK 

No  Zona  waitino.  In  a.  few  days  cleav 
your    skin.    End    pimples,    freckles, 
blackheads,  whiteheads,  muddy  skin, 
oily  akin,  dry  skin,  liver  spots,  rough- 
nes3,      redness,     sallow     appearance. 
Banish  wrinkles.  Reduce  fatlegB,  arms, 
ankles,    your    whole    body.    Or    build 
scrawny  figure  to  beauty.   Grow  eye- 
lashes, eyebrows,  hair.  Beautify  com- 
jiletely, 

FREE  TRIAL 

You  can  try  all  of  my  beauty  aids — or 

jtist  the  ones  you  need  most — absolutely 

VJitkout  j-iskino   a   penny.   I    want  you   to 

make  me  prove  that  I  can  take  any  degreo 

of  homeliness  and  i  mpart  beaulu  instead,  .  . 

or  take  some  prettinosa  andimpart  stunning 

flood  looks,  I  will  Bend  you  everything  to  try 

my  beauty  aids  full  two  weeks.  There  are  no 

conditions,  Btrinc''.  excuses.  You  are  the  sole 

judge.  If  not  delighted,  you  just  eay  so — and 

1/our  word  is  final. 

And  I  Teach  You  Fascination 

Your  physicalbeauty  is  not  all.  I  give  you,  tooj 

the  inuermost  secrets  of  fascination.  I  discloso 

this  priceless  art  in  my  sensational  book  "How 

to  Fascinate  Men."  In  an  hour  you  will  learn 

niar\'elous  things  you  could  not  discover  youi- 

oelf  in  a  lifetime.  You  will  learn  bow  the  world's 

sirens  make  men  their  helpless  slaves,  learn  to 

win  love,  to  control  men,  to  pick  and  choose  at 

will.  These  secrL'ts  arc  free  to  every  woman  tvith 

her  free  trial  of  my  beauty  aids.  Remember,  you 

have  everything  to  gain — absolutely   tiothino   to 

lose.  So  TODAY— 

Send  Coupon  For  Free  Trial  Offer 
i  LUCILLE  YOUNcJsI^CuTiUe^'rnrBIdf'cSMg'nL'  S 

I    Absolutely  witliuut  obligation  on   my   part.   Bend   your  | 

I    wonderful   FREK   OFFER   and   Booklet.    Thia   coupon  | 

I   only  tells  you  I  am  interested.  It  does  not  commit  mo  | 

I    in  any  way,  I 

I    Name I 

I    Street I 

I 


i 


City State . 


Id  Money 

and  stamps 
V      IV  AN  TED 


"pOST  YOURSELFI  It  paysl  I  paid  J. 
^  D.  Martin.Virginia,  J200  for  a  single 
copper  cent.  Mr.  Manning,  New  York, 
42,500  for  one  silver  dollar.  Mrs.  G.  F. 
Adams  S740  for  a  few  old  coins.  I  want 
.  all  kinds  of  old  coins,  medals,  bills,  and 
^stamps.  I  pay  big  cash  premiums. 
WILL  PAY  J100  FOR  DIME 
1891  S.  Mint;  S50  for  19U  Liberty  Head 
Nickel  (not  buffalo)  and  hundreds  of 
other  amazing  prices  for  coins.  Get  in 
touch  with  me.  Send  4c  for  Large  Illus- 
trated Com  Folder.  It  may  mean  much 
profit  to  you.  Write  today  to 

NUMISMATIC   COMPANY   OF   TEXAS 

Deju.  356  ....  FORT  WORTR  TEXAS 
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BLONDES 

^      —  here^s  a  tip! 

''  TS  YOUR  blonde  hair  dark- 

1  ening?  Isitdull?  Faded? 
Streaked?  Get  Blonde.x.the 
special  shampoo forblondes 
only.  The  very  first  sham- 
poo leaves  hair  brighter — 
soft,  lustrous,  gleaming 
with  new  life  and  beauty. 
And  every  shampoo  makes 
it  still  lovelier.  Safe  —  no 
dyes  or  harsh  chemicals. 
A  million  blondes  use 
Blondex.  Atall  leadingdrug 
and  department  stores. 


i^ 


ASHFUt: 

'Shame  on  you!"   Are  you  n^ruoua,  embarrasxtd  in  com- 
I  pany  of  I  he  other  sex?  Stop  beiriK -ifty  of  straopers.  Conquer 
'  the   terrible /'ar  of  your  flUDenors.    Be  Cheerful  and  con- 
fident Of  your  future!    Your    faults    easily  overcome  so 
Vt>u  can  «nioy  'ife  to  the  f'llleet.  Send  25c  for    this  ■mazlnc  book. 
RICHARD  BLACKSTONE.  B-2212  FLATIRON  BLDG..  N.  Y.  C. 


She's  Dynamite 


[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  37  ] 


Kay  would  have  a  stricken  look.  She's  a 
bit  embarrassed,  too,  because  the  property 
man  always  hides  any  food  on  the  set. 

"I  wouldn't  eat  the  old  props,"  she  said 
indignantly. 

After  all  of  this,  the  day  we  lunched  to- 
gether in  the  M-G-M  commissary,  I  expected 
her  to  order  a  thick  soup,  a  sirloin  steak  and 
baked  potato,  pastry  and  coffee.  What  she 
actually  had  was  chicken  salad,  iced  coffee  and 
fresh  figs. 

But  when  she  was  called  back  to  the  set 
sooner  than  was  expected,  she  took  the  iigs 
with  her. 

It  would  be  a  good  five  hours  untU  dinner 
time,  and  there  would  be  no  sense  in  wasting 
a  dish  of  figs. 

V"  AY  JOHNSON  is  typical  of  the  changes  in 
■'-^the  motion  picture  industrj' — the  changes 
that  came  about  with  the  introduction  of 
talking  pictures. 

I  suppose  if  you  stopped  and  analyzed  her 
features  she  would  not  be  considered  a  beauti- 
ful girl.    Very  attractive,  yes. 

She  is  tall  and  slender,  with  beautiful  blonde 
hair,  and  amazingly  blue  eyes.  She  is  healthy 
and  wholesome,  but  not  the  type  of  wholesome 
person  that  works  hard  at  it.  There  are  people 
in  Holly\vood  who  are  professionally  and  per- 
petually wholesome.  A  trifle  annoying  it  is, 
too. 

The  first  impression  the  Johnson  person- 
ality gives  you  is  one  of  glowing  health  and 
dynamic  power.  Quite  appropriate  that  Kay 
should  make  her  debul  in  "Dynamite."  In 
that  picture  she  swept  from  one  emotion  to 
another. 

The  old-fashioned  dramatic  critic  would 
call  it  "running  the  gamut." 

Xo  ordinary  actress  could  even  attempt  the 
n'lle,  but  Kay  is  not  an  ordinary  actress. 

She  was  one  of  the  best  ingenues  on  the 
.\merican  stage,  and  she  shows  promise  of 
developing  into  one  of  the  greatest  figures  on 
the  screen. 

Since  "Dynamite,"  she  has  appeared  in  the 
William    de   Mille    production,    "This   Mad 


World,"  and  is  now  at  work  on  "A  Ship  from 
Shanghai." 

De  Mille,  the  C.  B.  one  this  time,  saw  Kay 
playing  in  the  Los  .\ngeles  stage  production  of 
"The  Silver  Cord."  She  was  the  town  sensa- 
tion. People  went  back  again  and  again  just 
to  see  Kay  work  up  steam  and  wade  into 
Nance  O'Neil  in  the  sensational  third-act 
climax. 

\l  the  close  of  the  performance  C.  B.  sent 
back  his  card,  asking  her  to  call  on  him  the 
next  day.  She  had  come  west  as  the  bride  of 
John  Cromwell,  now  directing  at  Paramount. 
Acting  in  pictures  was  furthest  from  her  mind. 

The  greatest  event  of  her  Holly\vood  career 
came  in  attending  her  first  motion  picture 
premiere.  Kay  drives  her  o%vn  car,  an  open 
roadster.  She  bundled  herself  in  furs  and 
scarves  and  drove  down  to  the  Biltmore  for 
dinner. 

From  the  hotel  the  Cromwells  took  a  taxi 
to  the  theater,  all  the  time  mourning  the  fact 
that  they  must  arrive  at  their  first  premiere 
in  a  lowly  Yellow.  She  didn't  expect  to  be 
recognized,  but  she  was. 

Flashlight  pictures  were  taken,  and  she 
was  coaxed  to  the  microphone.  She  wanted  to 
have  her  husband  in  on  the  glory,  so  she 
grabbed  hold  of  what  she  thought  was  his  hand. 
A\'ords  failed  her  at  the  mike,  and  she  also  dis- 
covered that  she  wasn't  holding  her  husband's 
hand.  She  was  clutching  the  jovial  and  elderly 
J.  C.  Nugent  for  dear  life.  Her  own  premiere 
of  "Dynamite,"  at  the  Carthay  Circle,  was 
accomplished  with  more  grace.  She  had 
learned  the  trick. 

SHE  is  a  native  of  New  York,  and  of  Scotch 
and  English  ancestry.  Her  mother  possessed 
a  beautiful  voice  and  had  wished  to  study  in 
Europe. 

Family  opposition  had  been  too  strong. 
Her  mother  insisted  that  Kay  should  have 
a  chance  to  lead  her  own  life  when  she  chose 
the  stage  for  a  career.  Her  father  was  a 
noted  architect,  and  was  the  designer  of  the 
Woohvorth  Tower,  once  the  tallest  structure 
on  all  Manhattan  Island. 


3  Fur  Coats 


[  CONTINUED  FROM  P.^GE  36  ] 


I  could  be  myself,  and  no  one  would  know 
anything  about  the  Chicago  girl  with  the 
money." 

Sue's  introduction  into  pictures,  and  her 
immediate  popularity  with  the  public,  has 
been  told  too  many  times  to  bear  repetition. 
She,  unintentionally,  betrayed  the  fact  that 
she  was  in  better  circumstances  than  most 
girls  just  starting  on  a  career.  The  gateman 
at  the  studio  discovered  that  Sue  had  three 
fur  coats. 

NOW,  few  of  the  greatest  stars  have  more 
than  three  fur  coats.  In  California,  where 
the  climate  is  mild,  fur  coats  are  in  the  cate- 
gory of  luxuries. 

In  Chicago,  even  a  moderately  well-to-do 
girl  has  two  or  three  fur  coats. 

She  needs  a  raccoon  coat  for  the  football 
games,  a  fur  coat  for  the  street,  and  one  for  the 
evening. 

So,  the  fur  coats  began  the  legend  of  the  Sue 
Carol  millions  in  Hollywood. 

It  was  rumored  that  Sue's  mother  had  paid 
$50,000  to  get  her  daughter  in  pictures.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  there  was  a  long  distance 
call  from  her,  in  which  mother  put  her  foot 
down  emphatically.     Sue  could  not  go  into 


pictures.  It  was  ridiculous.  But  Sue  won 
out  in  the  argument. 

Sue  was  easy  to  publicize.  In  addition  to 
her  fresh,  young  beauty  and  winning  per- 
sonality, was  the  sure-fire  angle  of  wealth. 
The  Chicago  million  dollar  heiress  was  giving 
up  society  for  a  motion  picture  career.  New's- 
papers  fell  for  the  story,  hook,  line  and  sinker. 
Here  was  a  girl  that  would  ride  to  fame  in  a 
Rolls-Royce,  the  road  paved  with  her  own 
gold. 

The  very  same  thing  that  had  made  her 
childhood  unhappy  in  Chicago  had  followed 
her  to  HoUyvvood. 

T^HERE'S  another  side  to  the  stor\'.  Great 
•'-  wealth,  for  some  une.xplainable  reason,  has 
always  been  a  drawback  to  a  screen  aspirant. 
The  motion  picture  colony  does  not  take 
millionaires  seriously.  The  Biddle  fortune  was 
not  great  enough  to  put  over  young  Craig 
Biddle  with  the  producers.  Jerry  Miley  was 
not  a  success,  and  the  reputed  $10,000,000 
fortune  of  Barton  Hepburn  has  meant  nothing. 
Ethel  Jackson  has  never  been  given  serious 
attention  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  was 
launched  in  the  industry  through  a  series  of 
elaborate  parties. 


Every  adrertisement  In  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINi;  Is  guaranteed. 


Photoplay  Magazine  for  December, 


The  Carol  legend  was  furthered  by  the 
report  that  her  mother  phoned  Sue  e\ery 
evening  from  Chicago.  Long  distance  calls 
from  Chicago  to  Los  Angeles  are  expensive. 
When  it  came  to  advertising  in  trade  papers, 
nothing  but  a  full  page  would  suflice  for  the 
wealthy  Sue  Carol. 

TV  took  her  a  long  time  to  get  those  bills  paid. 
-••Her  contract  with  Douglas  MacLean, 
the  first  she  had,  called  for  three  hundred 
dollars  weekly.  She  had  every  intention  of 
living  within  its  bounds,  but  Hollywood  ex- 
pected too  much.  Ha\-ing  had  great  wealth 
thrust  upon  her  by  publicity,  she  had  to  live 
up  to  it  tor  a  time. 

The  salary  just  about  took  care  of  the  ad\er- 
tising.  In  addition  there  were  the  usual 
"touches,"  and  requests  for  financial  backing 
in  all  kinds  of  schemes. 

At  this  time.  Sue  had  a  small  studio  apart- 
ment on  a  quiet  side  street,  near  the  Am- 
bassador Hotel.  Her  companion  was  a 
German  woman  who  had  been  with  her  since 
childhood.  She  had  a  Packard  car,  and  a 
chauffeur. 

Not  a  particularly  expensive  menage,  but  it 
was  beyond  her  means.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  entertaining  expected  of  her. 

She  found  out  that  it  was  just  as  distressing 
to  have  money  and  li\-e  beyond  your  means, 
as  to  have  no  money  at  all.  Her  mother, 
always  willing  to  help  with  the  expenses,  was 
called  on  for  help. 

Now  all  her  back  bills  have  been  paid, 
and  Sue  is  doing  her  best  to  live  down  the 
heiress  tradition.  Her  natural  impulse  is  to 
buy  e.xpensive  gifts  for  the  people  she  likes. 
Hut  she  doesn't  do  it.  Hollywood  knows 
pretty  AN-ell  what  Sue  is  earning  now.  It 
expects  a  certain  standard  of  living  from  her, 
and  no  more.  It  is  a  much  more  satisfactory 
state  of  affairs.  Two-thirds  of  her  salary  goes 
into  a  sa\ings  account.  She  keeps  within 
the  remaining  third  for  living  expenses.  If 
she  sees  a  dress  Avhich  she  feels  she  cannot 
afford,  she  does  without  it. 


Her  home  at  the  present  is  at  the  end  of  a 
winding  hilltop  road  above  Hollywood.  It 
is  so  difficult  to  fmd  that  Sue  sends  her 
chauffeur  down  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  guide 
lost  and  befuddled  guests.  There  is  a  wonder- 
ful N'iew  from  her  long,  pleasant  lix'ing  room. 
In  the  late  afternoon  the  studio  window  frames 
the  most  beautiful  sunsets  you  can  fmd  in 
Cahfornia,  and  a  clear,  unobstructed  view  to 
the  Pacific. 

At  night,  Hollywood  Boulevard  appears 
just  a  stone's  throw  below.  Sue  intends  tn 
give  up  this  rented  house  soon.  Perhap- 
she  is  afraid  that,  after  all,  she  ma.\- 
misplace  her  "hidden"  house  and  not  be  able 
to  find  it  again.  Not  as  implausible  as  you 
might  think. 

By  the  time  j'ou  read  this  Sue  may  be 
married  to  Nick  Stuart,  the  Rumanian  la<l 
who  is  doing  so  well  in  pictures.  It  \\ill  be  a 
marriage  promising  much.  They  have  been 
in  love  for  three  years,  and  if  a  love  can  en- 
dure three  years  without  rifts  there  is  Uttle 
reason  why  it  shouldn't  endure  thirty.  It 
seems  almost  like  an  Alger  story,  Nick  marry- 
ing Sue. 

The  boy  who  has  had  to  work  for  everything 
he  has  gained,  winning  the  heart  of  a  girl  who, 
at  least,  has  never  known  the  gloomy  shadows 
of  want. 

A/TARRIAOE  will  not  keep  Sue  from  pic- 
■^^■'•tures.  She  intends  togoon  with  her  work. 
She  is  now  facing  the  greatest  opportunity  of 
her  career  in  "The  Lone  Star  Ranger."  It  will 
be  filmed  on  an  elaborate  scale,  the  first  all- 
magnoscopic  film,  and  Fox  is  hopeful  of  creat- 
ing another  "In  Old  Arizona."  She  Avill  be 
George  O'Brien's  leading  lady. 

Sue  is  a  bit  tired  of  being  the  perpetual 
flapper.  The  fans  write  to  say  that  they 
imagine  she  is  never  still  a  moment,  her  feet 
always  keeping  time  to  fast  jazz  music.  True, 
she  is  young,  and  she  possesses  a  vivid  per- 
sonality which  is  even  intensified  on  the 
screen,  but  she  is  not  the  tjpical  flapper — 
no  more  than  is  Mary  Brian  or  Lila  Lee. 


Just  a  couple  of  other  Coopers.    Gary  and  his  niece  and  nephew, 

Georgia  May  and  Howard  Cooper,  during  a  recent  visit  of  the  kids 

to  the  old   Cooper  rancho  in   Hollywood.     Maybe   they  weren't 

tickled  by  the  ten  gallon  hats! 


A  xving's 
illness  and 

Your   QOLD 

Very  dramatically,  the  recent 
illness  of  a  great  ruler  focused  atten- 
tion on  the  calcium  content  of  the 
blood.  It  is  rumored  that  a  Knight- 
hood is  in  prospect  for  the  young 
biochemist  who  prescribed  and  ad- 
ministered calcium  to  His  Majesty. 
If  you  are  troubled  with  frequent 
and  recurring  colds,  although  nose 
and  throat  seem  perfect,  your  blood, 
too,  is  probably  deficient  in  calcium. 
To  restore  the  normal  alkaline 
balance  take  FELLOWS'  Syrup.  It 
supplies  calcium  in  a  most  assimil- 
able form,  in  addition  to  four  other 
vital  mineral  elements  needed  by  the 
body,  and  two  dynamic  ingredients. 
This  explains  why  physicians  in  58 
countries  consider  FELLOWS'  the  win- 
ter tonic  without  equal.  When  you  are 
physically  andmentally  let-down,  it  "picks 
you  up."  It  promotes  appetite,  aids  di- 
gestion, soothes  nerves.  Abounding  vi- 
taliry  returns.  Energy  revives.  Handicaps 
disappear.  If  you  feel  below  par,  ask  your 
own  family  physician.  He  is  probably 
among  those  who  regularly  prescribe  this 
fine  old  tonic. 

FELLOWS-  Laxathe  Tablets, 

a  vegetable  compound,  are 

mild  and  effective. 


FELLOWS 
SYRUP 


you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PIIOTOPL.VT  SIAC.AZrXE. 
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ISEND    NO 
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lOuarantottd  absolutely 
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|cTde  what  size  diamond  you 
ftmnt  and  figure  pric;  at  this 
rale.  Pay  small  deposit,  bal- 
lance  in  equal  weekly 
meals  for  one  year. 

LOWEST  PRICES 
ASIESr   TERMS 

[Try  ad  hard  as  you  please, 
you  can  not  buy  elsewhere 
and  get  as  good  value  for 
your  money.  The  terms  are 
so  easy  that  yoa  will  never 
miss  the  money, 

%  YEAR  TO  PAY 

Choose  articleyou  want, either 
from  this  advertisement  or 
our  handsomely  illustrated 
free  catalog.  Pay  small  de 
posit  and  balance  in  weekly 
payments  for  as  much  as  on? 
full  year.  No  OKtra  charge 
for  credit. 

NO   RED    TAPE 

There  Ts  no  red  tape  or  di-la 
AH  dea lines  kept  strictly  coi 
lidential.  Your  order  will  be 
|fllled  theday  It  Is  received. 

Ycu  get  the  best  of  service. 

MONEY  BACK 
GUARANTEE 

Vou  take  no  risk  in  buyin« 
from  this  old  firm  of  diamond 
importers.  You  have  10  day* 
Free  Trial— if  not  completely 
?atisfiefi  with  your  bargain, 
return  it  and  we  will  immedi- 
ately refund  every  cent  that 
yaa,paidi 

WILL  EARN  %r<, 
AYEARFOR  YOU 

We  allow  ^%  annual  increase 
in  exchange  for  a  larger  dia- 
mond ring.  Invest  m  a  dia- 
mond. Just  like  putting  mon- 
ley  in  a  bank,  omy  they  allow 
V'^'o  interest — we  give  you  8d 
up  to  two  years. 

Write  for  FREE 
Bargain  Catalog 

Brings  our  large  Jewelry 
Store  right  into  your  home 
Gives  weights,  grades  and 
complete  description  so  you 
can  buy  diamonds  like  an 
expert.  Gives  information 
other  jewelers  dare  not  tell. 
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Ten  Years  Ago  in  Photoplay 


TEN  years,  in  the  light  of  all  time,  is  only 
the  wink  of  an  eye.  In  the  life  of  one 
man  it  is  just  one  seventh  of  the  long 
hike  home.  But  to  one  little  dark-eyed  boy 
it  was  the  beginning  and  the  ending  of  wealtli, 
fame,  happiness,  suffering  and  success. 

Our  big  story,  in  the  December  issue  for 
1919,  is  "Eyes  of  Youth,"  a  Garson  picture 
starring  Clara  Kimball  Young  of  the  headlight 
eyes.  A  gUttering  galaxy,  to  be  Ringling 
about  it,  is  in  support.  Wilham  Courtleigh, 
Gareth  Hughes,  Milton  Sills,  Edmund  Lowe, 
Ralph  Lewis,  Pauline  Starke. 

And  at  the  very  bottom  of  this  shining  cast 
appears  in  small  type — -"Dancing  Master — 
Rodolfo  Valentino." 

Yep.  And  within  live  years  the  dancing 
master  was  to  be  rich,  famous,  and  the  greatest 
fan  favorite  in  the  history  of  pictures.  And  in 
seven  years  he  was  to  be  dead  and  buried. 
And  ten  years  later  great  magazines  (like  this 
one)  were  to  be  running  memorial  pictures  on 
the  anniversary  of  his  death,  and  on  that  day 


Lila  Lee  in  the  days  when  she  was 
"Cuddles" — a  fat  little  girl  play- 
ing in  "Male  and  Female"  with 
Tommy  Meighan  and  Gloria 
Swanson 


churches  in  Hollywood  and  Paris  were  to  be 
filled  with  mourning  women— saying  prayers 
for  the  repose  of  his  soul. 

Ten  years.    Just  ten  little  years,  Abner! 

npHIS  is  a  great  month  in  our  movie  theaters. 
•'-  "Male  and  Female"  is  all  over  the 
screens — that  big  De  Milleion  dollar  picture 
made  from  Barrie's  "The  Admirable  Crichton." 
What  a  troupe!  And  what  entertainment! 
Gloria  Swanson  (and  fancy  bed),  Tommy 
Meighan,  old  Theodore  Roberts  and  his 
cigar,  and  a  shot  or  so  of  Bebe  Daniels.  But 
it  was  little  Lila  "Cuddles"  Lee,  all  curves 
and  dimples,  that  stole  most  of  the  film,  says 
our  editor. 


A  STERN  and  handsome  picture  of  Harry 
-^  *•  Morey  is  in  the  roto  section  this  month. 
He's  just  beenpromoted  from  villains  to  heroes. 
And  in  1929  he's  out  at  the  Long  Island  studio 
of  Paramount  playing  in  his  first  talkie,  after 
many  years'  absence.  .  .  One  of  our  young 
ladies  interviews  CecU  De  MiUe  while  both 
are  flying  about  in  a  plane.  "My  God  is  a 
God  of  nature,  of  bigness,  rather  than  a  per- 
sonal God,"  says  Cecil,  as  he  puts  the  ship 
into  an  easy  figure  eight.  .  .  Mr.  Willard 
Huntington  Wright  does  us  a  kidding  piece 
on  what  movie  actors  wear,  but  Mr.  Wright 
didn't  know  at  that  time  that  in  a  decade  he 
would  be  rolling  in  dough  as  the  author  of 
murder  stories  penned  under  the  name  of 
S.  S.  Van  Dine.  .  .  A  life  story  of  David 
Powell,  the  handsome  young  British  leading 
man  who  passed  on  a  few  years  ago.  .  .  A 
picture  of  Charlie  Ray  at  the  wheel  of  his 
colossal  Locomobile,  but  I  guess  that  went 
with  the  rest  when  Ray's  fortunes  blew  up.  .  . 
A  story  on  Sessue  Hayakawa,  the  fine  Japanese 
actor.  That's  droll.  Two  nights  ago  I  was 
walking  on  Broadway  at  theater  time,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  crowd  I  saw  a  handsome, 
impassive  oriental  face.     It  was  Hayakawa. 

"r^OSH,  How  They  Hate  Him!"  is  the  Utle 
^'-^of  an  interWew  with  Eric  von  Stroheim. 

In  1919  he  had  just  finished  a  long  list  of 
German-officer  parts  in  the  bunch  of  war-hate 
pictures  Hollywood  made  in  1917  and  1918. 
His  great  directorial  days  were  still  ahead,  and 
Eric  was  just  a  vicious  villain,  loathed  by  all 
right-thinking  Americanos. 

He  gives  John  Emerson,  husband  of  Anita 
I>oos,  credit  for  his  real  discover^',  and  for 
giving  him  an  assistant  directorship  on  many 
Fairbanks  pictures. 

Well,  have  you  seen  "The  Great  Gabbo"? 

^^UR  first  long  interview  with  young  King 
^^Vidor,  this  month.  Just  a  kid,  but  he  rated 
a  long  piece  by  Adela  Rogers  St.  Johns,  be- 
cause he  had  directed  "The  Turn  of  the  Road" 
and  was  the  husband  of  Florence  Vidor.  .  . 
Mickey  Neilan  is  going  to  screen  "Penrod," 
with  Wesley  Barr)' in  the  lead.  Oh,  boy!  .  .  . 
D.  W.  Griffith  has  picked  a  site  for  his  studio 
at  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.  The  Gishes,  Bobby 
Harron  and  the  rest  of  the  mighty  troupe  will 
be  shipped  East  soon.  .  .  Francis  X.  Bushman 
has  gone  on  the  stage  in  "The  Mighty  Thief." 
.  .  .  Mae  Murray  is  going  to  make  "On  With 
the  Dance"  in  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  under  George 
Fitzmaurice's  direction.  .  .  Charlie  ChapUn  is 
getting  set  to  film  his  ne.xt  comedy,  "Paradise 
Alley." 

PROHIBITION  being  barely  in.  Reader  W. 
-'-  Clifton  Justice  discovers  this  buU  in  a 
recent  Harry  Carey  picture: 

"A  gang  of  raiders  discovered  a  room  full  of 
whiskey,"  says  Reader  Justice,  "and  one 
actually  began  to  stagger  before  he  had 
tasted  the  whiskey." 

I  know  that  place,  too.   I've  been  there. 

TiiERESE,  New  Orleans. — Juanita  Hansen 
is  starting  a  new  serial.  Mary  Pickford  has 
hazel  eyes  and  a  very  sweet  voice.  Cleo 
Madison  is  playing  in  "The  Girl  from  No- 
where." 


Girls'  Problems 


[  CONTINUED  TEOil  PAGE  16  1 


moting  physical  well  being  and  enhancing 
charm,  in  giving  assured  daintiness  and  clean- 
liness to  busy  girls  who  have  a  hundred  and 
one  new  interests  each  year,  who  is  going  to 
say  it  is  not  money  well  spent? 

Every  advertisement  in  PHOTOPLAY  ILiGAZINE  is  guaranteeil. 


Every  girl  should  own  a  full-length 
mirror,  and  she  should  consult  it 
frequently.  It  helps  to  overcome 
faults  of  posture,  it  ferrets  out  the 
wrong  lines  in  your  clothes  and  in- 


stantly  detects  the  flattering  ones. 
A  long  mirror  is  your  sure  guide  to 
good  looks,  if  you  consult  it  with  an 
open  mind. 


Not  a  bad  suggestion  for  a  Christmas  present 
to  yourself,  that  mirror.  It  will  insure  you  a 
happy  New  Year  of  correct  gowning  and 
grooming. 

Joyce : 

You'll  be  happy  to  hear  that  your  weight 
is  correct.  There  has  been  much  discussion, 
pro  and  con,  on  the  subject  of  high  heels  for 
tall  girls,  but  if  you  like  rather  high  heels  and 
they  don't  interfere  with  a  natural,  graceful 
walk,  I  think  you  should  continue  to  wear 
them. 

Of  course  I  don't  advocate  them  for  long 
walks,  or  for  girls  who  must  stand  the  greater 
part  of  the  day. 

Pale  rose  tints  in  rouge  and  lipstick  should 
be  beconiing  to  you. 

Faith: 

Perhaps  you  need  to  do  a  little  experiment- 
ing \\ith  foundation  creams  until  you  find 
the  one  that  best  suits  the  needs  of  your  skin. 
There  is  a  new  foundation  cream  that  is 
satisfactory  for  most  complexions.  The  same 
company  has  a  liquid  lotion  for  dry  skin  which 
makes  an  excellent  powder  base.  There  is  a 
little  trick  in  applying  a  foundation  cream  to 
make  it  go  on  smoothly.  Melt  a  dab  of  it 
between  your  hands  and  then  transfer  it 
gently  to  your  face. 

DlSCOtTRAGED: 

"Thinking  up  something  to  say"  when  you 
are  mth  a  crowd  of  people  shouldn't  be  a 
problem.  Conversation  at  such  times  is 
usually  general  and  if  you  are  fairly  well 
posted  on  current  events,  sports,  politics,  the 
new  books,  the  theater,  and  the  universal 
topic  of  conversation,  the  new  photoplays  and 
phonoplays,  you  need  never  be  at  a  loss  for 
subject  matter. 

When  you  are  alone  mth  one  person  the 
problem  is  a  little  different.  If  the  person 
is  not  well  known  to  you  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  find  out,  by  a  little  tactful 
questioning,  what  interests  him,  or  her. 

It  isn't  necessary  to  think  up  "wisecracking" 
replies.  If  you  have  a  gift  for  seeing  the 
funny  side  of  every  situation  immediately  and 
for  aptly  expressing  yourself,  then  you  can 
add  a  great  deal  to  the  fun  of  the  world. 
But  if  you  are  the  type  to  whom  flippancies 
do  not  come  easily,  your  efforts  to  be  witty 
will  sound  forced. 

Remarks  that  are  intended  to  be  funny, 
but  aren't,  soon  pall. 

A  fund  of  general  information,  some 
definite  interests  along  educational,  business 
or  social  lines,  or  in  sports;  a  genuine  interest 
in  other  people  and  their  problems — all  these 
things  make  contact  -with  others  the  simple, 
natural  relationship  it  should  be. 

Betty  Lou: 

You  neglected  to  enclose  the  list  of  cosmetics 
you  have  selected.  However,  judging  from 
your  description  of  yourself,  I  suggest  you 
use  a  fine  rachel  powder,  a  touch  of  geranium 
or  perhaps  carmine  lipstick  and  no  rouge. 
You  may  have  to  experiment  a  little  before 
you  decide  which  shades  are  most  becoming. 

E.  D.: 

Perhaps  you  don't  try  hard  enough  to  win 
friends.  Reticence  and  modesty  are  fine 
qualities,  but  in  these  days  of  many  casual 
social  contacts  it  is  often  necessary  to  make 
it  plain  to  the  people  we  meet  that  we  are 
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interested  in  them  in  order  to  draw  their 
attention  to  us.  There  are  dignified  ways  of 
showing  a  young  man  that  you  want  his 
friendship,  without  being  bold.  You  have  the 
advantage  of  living  in  a  town  where  strangers 
come  to  spend  their  vacations  and  you  can 
invite  them  to  your  home  and  make  them 
remember  you  and  your  hospitality  with  a 
keen  sense  of  pleasure.  Some  of  them  are 
quite  likely  to  come  back  again,  if  they  leave 
with  that  memory. 
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M.  A.  F.: 

With  your  height  and  your  attractive  color- 
ing you  can  make  yourself  into  a  stunning 
person.  You  can  wear  all  shades  of  brown 
beautifully,  and  brown  is  one  of  the  loveUest 
of  this  season's  popular  colors.  You  can  also 
wear  certain  shades  of  green,  and  the  midnight 
blue  that  is  so  fashionable.  The  latter  color 
would  be  a  splendid  choice  for  a  velvet  after- 
noon or  evening  frock.  There's  all  sorts  of 
help  for  you — and  most  of  it  is  help  you  can 
give  yourself,  with  a  little  intelligent  thought, 
a  little  e.xperimenting,  and  a  determination 
to  make  the  most  of  whatever  good  points 
you  have. 

Betty  N.: 

The  boy  is  right,  Betty.  You  have  no  right 
to  "lead  him  on,"  as  he  expresses  it.  If 
you  want  him  to  behave,  and  I  know  you  do, 
then  you  wiU  have  to  be  more  careful  of  your 
own  conduct.  It's  foolish  to  do  things  just 
because  "everyone  else  does  them." 

Imitate  the  girls  who  have  the  same  ideals 
you  have,  not  those  of  whose  behavior  you 
are  ashamed.  If  you  want  to  attain  real 
popularity  remember  that  WTong  methods 
never  bring  right  results. 

Unpopular: 

You  are  from  five  to  eight  pounds  under- 
weight. Your  question,  "How  can  I  keep 
my  eyes  from  looking  too  large?"  is  certainly 
unusual.  My  answer  is,  don't.  Large  eyes 
are  very  attractive,  especially  when  they 
express  intelligence  and  kindness.  That's 
more  important  to  think  about  than  size. 

If  you  use  rouge,  apply  it  high  on  the  cheeks 
and  well  in  towards  the  nose  to  add  length  to 
your  face.    V  neckhnes  wHl  also  give  length. 

Margarite: 

Your  weight  is  just  about  correct,  although 
a  gain  of  a  few  pounds  would  probably  improve 
your  figure.  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  of 
the  fact  that  as  most  blondes  grow  older  their 
hair  darkens  somewhat.  There  are  a  number 
of  simple  preparations  which  are  widely 
advertised  that  will  tend  to  keep  the  hair  light, 
if  used  regularly.  If  the  freckle  cream  you 
have  been  using  is  not  effective,  I  certainly 
should  not  continue  with  it.  Perhaps  it  does 
not  agree  with  your  skin,  or  you  have  not 
followed  directions  carefully.  There  are  a 
number  of  excellent  freckle  removers  on  the 
market,  but  you  may  have  to  experiment  a 
little  to  find  the  one  that  is  most  effective 
for  you. 

Emily  G.  : 

Your  weight  is  normal  for  your  height  and 
age.  My  reducing  booklet  contains  some 
simple  hip-reducing  exerciises  and  if  you  will 
send  ten  cents  and  a  stamped,  self-addressed 
envelope  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  it  to  you. 

Maiiie  S.  : 

A  brunette  of  your  type  with  good  color  can 
wear  black,  especially  with  touches  of  color 
in  the  trimming;  cream  and  ivory-white;  buff; 
dark  bro\vn;  pale  blue;  silver-gray;  clear  red; 
all  yellows;  coral;  old  rose;  flesh  pink. 


Cut  Picture  Puzzle  Fans ! 
Winners  in  Photoplay's  $5,000  Contest  will  be  announced 
in  the  January  Photoplay,  on  sale  about  December  10. 


GROW^ 

Yes,  Grow  Eyelashes 

and  Eyebrows  like  this 

in  30  days 

'T'HE  most  marvelous  discovery  has  been  made — a 
^  way  to  make  eyelashes  and  eye"brows  actually 
grow.  Now  if  you  want  long,  curling,  silken  lashes, 
you  can  have  them — and  beautiful,  wonderful  eye- 
brows. 

I  say  to  you  in  plain  English  that  no  matter  how 
scant  the  eyelashes  and  eyebrows,  I  will  increase 
their  length  and  thickness  in  30  days — or  not  accept 
a  single  penny.  No  "ifs,"  "ands,"  or  "maybes."  It 
is  new  growth,  startling  results,  or  no  pay.  And  you 
are  the  sole  judge. 

Proved  Beyond  the  Shadow  of  a  Doubt 

Over  ten  thousand  women  have  tried  my  amazing 
discovery,  proved  that  eyes  can  now  be  fringed  with 
long,  curling  natural  lashes,  and  the  eyebrows  made 
intense,  strong  silken  linesl  Read  what  a  few  of 
them  say.  I  have  made  oath  before  a  notary  public 
that  these  letters  are  voluntary  and  genuine.  From 
Mile.  Hefflefinger.  240  W.  "B"  St.,  Carlisle,  Pa.: 
"I  certainly  am  delighted  ...  I  notice  the  greatest 
difference  ...  people  I  come  in  contact  with  remark 
how  long  and  silky  my  eyelashes  appear."  From 
Naomi  Otstot,  5437  Westminster  Ave..  W.  Phila., 
Pa.:  "I  am  greatly  pleased.  My  eyebrows  and 
lashes  are  beautiful  now."  From  Frances  Raviart, 
R.  D.  No.  2,  Box  179,  Jeanette,  Penn.:  "Your  eye- 
lash and  eyebrow  beautifier  is  simply  marvelous." 
From  Pearl  Provo.  2954  Taylor  St.,  N.  E.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.:*'!  have  been  using  your  eyebrow  and 
eyelash  Method.  It  is  surely  wonderful."  From 
Miss  Flora  J.  Corriveau,  8  Pinette  Ave.,  Biddeford, 
Me.:  "X  am  more  than  pleased  with  your  Method, 
My  eyelashes  are  growing  long  and  luxurious." 

Results  Noticeable  in  a  Week 

In  one  week — sometimes  in  a  day  or  two — you 
notice  the  effect.  The  eyelashes  become  more  beau- 
tiful— hke  a  silken  fringe.  The  darhng  little  upward 
curl  shows  itself.  The  eyebrows  become  sleek  and 
tractable — with  a  noticeable  appearance  of  growth 
and  thickness.  You  will  have  the  tiirill  of  a  life- 
time— know  that  you  can  have  eyelashes  and  eye- 
brows as  beautiful  as  any  you  ever  saw. 

Remember  ...  in  30  days  I  guarantee  results  that 
will  not  only  delight,  but  amaze.  If  you  are  not 
absolutely  and  entirely  satisfied,  your  money  will 
be  returned  promptly.  I  mean  just  that — no  quibble, 
no  strings.  Introductory  price  $1.95.  Later  the 
price  will  be  regularly  S5 .00.  ^ 

Grower  will  be  sent  C.  O.  D.  or  you  can  send 
money  with  order.  If  money  accompanies  order 
postage  will  be  prepaid. 

£■ """ "— "" ■ s- 

•  LUCILLE  YOUNG,  : 

i  856-C  Lucille  Young  Building.  Chicago.  III.  ■ 

S  Send  me  your  new  discovery  for  growing  eye-  » 

■  lashea    and    eyebrows.      If    not    absolutely     and  ■ 

■  entirely  satisfied,  I  will  return  it  within  30  days  J 
S  and  you  will  return  my  money  without  question.  ■ 

■  Price  C.  O.  D.  is  SL95  plus  few  cents  postage.  ■ 
S  If  money  sent  with  order  price  is  51-95  and  post-  ■ 

■  age  is  prepaid.  ■ 
5  State  whether  money  enclosed  or  you  want  ■ 
S     order  C.  O.  D 5 

:  : 

S     Name ■ 


S5.00.^  ^7 


St.  Addresa_ 
City 
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DIAMONDS  WATCHES 


CASMorCREDIT 


Give  a 
Diamond! 

Gorgeous  blue 
white  Diamonds; 
solid  18 -k  white 
gold  mountings. 
best  Christ- 
Gift  of  all. 


The 


Wedding 
Rings  I 

No.824-The 
"Elite"  solid 
16-k  white 
eold,  set  with 
5  Diamonds, $18.75.  SolidlS-kfroId, 
$S  and  up.  Solid  platinum,  $25. 

SEiva  FOR  caratoG 

Over  2,000  illustrationa  of  Diamond- 
set  Jewelry,  Watches.  Pearls,  Mesh 
Bagrs.  Silverware,  Dresser  Sets, 
Clocks.  Kodaks.    Write  Today  I 

Goods  sent  prepaid  for  your  free  examination. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back.  CREDIT 
TERMS:  Pay  one-tenth  down;  balance  weekly, 
semi-monthly,  or  monthly  at  your  convenience. 
Goods  delivered  on  first  payment.  Order  Nowl 

Lad?'"  RorovaWrlat  Watch. 
No.926— "Baroneas"  l4-k       NO, 
iToId  filled:  16  Jewels.  Dust-      _ 
)roofcase.    $29.75.    $2.97 
and  $2.97  a  Month. 


No.  S97  —  Elffin  "LesionnBlre". 
Now  Elffin  for  men— with  white  or 
SToeo  ffold-Eilled  case  and  r»fsed 
figured  dill,  «2S.OO-t2.60  down 
•Dd  $2.60  ■  month. 


Out  References:  Any  Banker  Banker  in  the  U,  S,  A, 

The  Old 

Reliable 

Credit 

Jewelers 


Dept.G.502 
108 

IBROS*&C0.10S$     Chicago,  Hi. 


BECOME  A  MOTION  PICTLRE 

-^^  CAMERA  MANI 


Earn  $150-$500  a  Week 

Prepare  NOW  to  enter 
theBIG.UNCROWDED 
FIELD  of  motion  picture 
photography — opportuni- 
ties everywhere  in  movie 
studios,  news  fihns,  edu- 
cational or  industrial 
work. 

You  Can  Quickly  Qualify 
at  Home  I 

Thru  our  home  study  course  in 
motion   picture   photography 
J  you  can  quiclily  qualify   for  a 
well-paid  position. 
SEND  TODAY  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

Our  FREE  book  gives  full  details  about  the  ever- 
Rrowing  field  of  motion  picture  photography.  ShoAvs 
how  you  can  quickly  and  easily  qualify.  Send  for  it 
TODAY ! 

NEW  YORK  INSTITUTE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept.  D.I220     New  York  City     2  West  33rd  Street 


Pract  ic  a  I 
motion  fjtc- 
ture  camera 
i  n  c I ude  d 
FREE  of 
extra  charge 


Ageiits^6^D^y 

easily  made  taking  orders  for  our  delicious 
Ready-Prepared  Pure  Food  Spcciitlties.  Some- 
thing new— different.  Not  sold  in  stores.  Save 
time,  work  and  trouble.  Hou.sewives  eager  to 
buy.  Tremendous  demand.  Easy  to  make S6  to 
S9  profit  in  a  day.  Repeat  orders  insuresteady 
income.  No  experience  or  capital  required. 
Wonderful  opportunity  to 
make  money  in  full  or  spare 

time.      Write  today  for  ptvrticiliirB. 

No  obliKation  in  gcttinK  tlie  (ucts. 

>american  Products  Co. 

6821  Monmouth  Avq., Cincinnati,  Otiio 


^rkafiy.  new  method  of  oil  coIorinR  ov*r  photoirrapha  anu 
•'■^printa.  Big  demand.  No  drawinR  talent  needed.  Pa^eioa- 
'  tfntr  work  for  anyone.  335-5100  weekly  and  more.  Free 
Emol  'yment  Service.    EarnwhilelearninKathoroe.  Complete 

■rtist'a  outfit  yiven.     Write  for  froe  b  >ok. 

NATIOMal  art   school.  D«pl.  22-12,  100B  N.  Daarbern.  ChlcaRo 

Boys& 
Gir 


^EARNXIVIASMOnEy 


Write  for  50  sets  St.  Nicholas  Christmas  5eals.    Sell  for 
lOc  a  set.    When  ■'-old  send  us  $3.00  and  keep  $2.00. 

No  work— Just  Fun. 
St.  Nicholas   Seal  Co.,   Dept.  42.p,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


These  New  Faces 

BETTY  LAWFORD  ("The  Big  Pond,"  Paramount)  is  the  pretty  young 
daughter  of  that  excellent  stage  actor,  Ernest  Lawford,  an 
Englishman  long  active  in  the  American  theater.  Miss  Betty 
debuted  in  talking  pictures  in  "Gentlemen  of  the  Press,"  playing 
the  leading  ingenue,  and  will  next  be  seen  with  Maurice  Cheva- 
lier in  "The  Big  Pond,"  soon  due. 


CHARLES  RUGGLES  ("The  Lady  Lies,"  Paramount)  is  one  of  Broad- 
way's sure-lire  character  comedians.  He  has  appeared  in  in- 
numerable musical  shows,  most  recently  in  the  short-lived  but 
beautiful  "Rainbow,"  and  in  "Spring  Is  Here."  Charlie  is  a 
brother  of  Wesley  Ruggles,  the  film  director,  and  is  noted  as  a 
delineator  of  comical  stage  drunks. 

CLAUDETTE  COLBERT  ("The  Lady  Lies,"  Paramount)  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  talented  of  the  theater's  younger  leading 
women.  Last  season  she  was  leading  woman  in  the  Theater 
Guild  production  of  Eugene  O'Neill's  ill-fated  "Dynamo."  She 
is  the  wife  of  Norman  Foster,  young  stage  actor  who  was  seen  in 
the  filmed  "Gentlemen  of  the  Press." 

SIDNEY  BLACKMER  ("A  Most  immoral  Lady,"  First  National)  is  the 
new  husband  of  Lenore  Ulric.  He  has  been  prominent  as  a 
leading  man  in  the  theater  for  some  years,  and  last  season  was 
his  wife's  leading  man  in  David  Belasco's  production  of  "Mima" 
on  Broadway.  Blackmer's  work  opposite  Leatrice  Joy  in  "A 
Most  Immoral  Lady"  marks  his  film  debut. 

LlLLLrVN    KU  1  rl     ("The  Vagabond  King,"  Paramount)  has  been  before  the 
eyes  of  the  amusement  world  a  comparatively  brief  time.    She 
came  to  New  York's  attention  in  the  summer  of  1928  as  leading 
'^  ~^g|  singing  and  dancing  soubrette  in  Earl  Carroll's  "Vanities,"  the 

famous  revue.   A  short  term  in  vaudeville,  and  she  went  West  to 
catch  on  nicely  in  pictures. 


HARRY  BANNISTER 


("Her  Private  .\ffair,"  Pathe)  is  far  more  than 


'"^M 


the  husband  of  beautiful  Ann  Harding,  who  is  starred  in  this 
picture.  He  has  been  a  well-known  leading  man  in  the  theater 
for  some  time,  having  appeared  in  the  leading  role  of  Channing 
Pollock's  famous  play-preachment,  "The  Fool."  He's  made 
good,  and  will  be  with  Pathe  for  some  time  to  come. 


ANN  PENNINGTON  ("Gold  Diggers  of  Broadway,"  Warners)  became 
nationally  famous  years  ago  as  a  dancing  sprite  in  Ziegfeld's 
"Follies."  She  then  appeared  in  George  White's  "Scandals" 
as  featured  dancer  for  several  years.  Her  press  agents  sold  her 
to  the  public  as  the  possessor  of  the  prettiest  dimpled  knees  in 
the  world.     And  they  still  are. 

HENRY   DANIEL     ("The  Awful  Truth,"  Pathe)  is  a  young  English  actor 

who  came  to  this  side  a  few  years  ago,  and  has  been  working 
in  America  ever  since,  except  for  one  brief  return  to  the  London 
stage.  His  last  and  greatest  Broadway  hit  was  as  Lord  Ivor 
Cream  in  the  dramatization  of  "Serena  Blandish,"  opposite 
Ruth  Gordon  and   Constance  Collier. 
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^^Tliat  talking  eoniedy  is  a  gem -^  the 
finest  tiling  on  a  good  program.^' 

** Yes.  It's  easy  to  see  wiiy  tliey  always 
have  a  eoniedy  in  tlie  slioiv  noMV.^^ 


COROi^ET 
TALKIIVG    COMEDIES 

tElth 

EDWARD  EVERETT 

HORTON 

"TRUSTING  WIVES" 

"PRINCE  GABBY" 

MACK  SEIVIVETT 
TALKIIVC;    COMEDIES 

"THE  GOLFERS" 
"A  HOLLYWOOD  STAR" 
"CLANCY  AT  THE  BAT" 

MERMAID 
TALKING    COMEDIES 

Jack  White  Productions 

"TICKLISH  BUSINESS" 
"THE  TALKIES' 


Always  looking  for  something  new  in  screen 
entertainment!    Of  course    you   are.   And 

Coronet  Talkiixg  Comedies  are  the 

newest  of  the  neiv  — smart,  modern  farce,  en- 
tirely different  from  anything  in  the  old 
silent  films. 

A  splendid  example  of  the  great  revival  of 
screen  humor  that  is  so  well  typified  in  all  of 
Educationai's  Talking  Comedies. 

You  will  find  them  regularly  on  the  best 
theatres'  programs.  For  they  are  among  the 
finest  entertainment  the  screen  offers  in  this, 
its  greatest  year. 


JACK  WHITE 
TALKIIVG    COMEDIES 

"LOOK  OUT  BELOW" 
"HUNTING  THE  HUNTER" 

LLOYD  HAMILTON 
TALKIIKG    COMEDIES 

"PEACEFUL  ALLEY" 
"TOOT  SWEET" 

LUPL\0  LANE 
TALKIIVG    COMEDIES 

"BUYING  A  GUN" 
"FIRE  PROOF" 

TUXEDO 
TALKIIVG    COMEDIES 

Jack  White  Productions 

"SOCIAL  SINNERS" 
"DON'T  GET  EXCITED" 


•THE  SPICE  OFTHE  PROGRAM' 


EDUCATIONAL  FILM  EXCHANGES,  Inc. 

E.  W.  HAMMONS,  Prcident 
Executica  Offictts  1501  Braadtcay,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  rHOTOPLAT  MAGAZINE. 
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DANDRUFF 

A  Sure  Way  to  End  It 

There  is  one  sure  way  that  never  fails  to  re- 
move dandruff  completely,  and  that  is  to  dissolve 
it.  Then  you  destroy  it  entirely.  To  do  this, 
just  apply  a  little  Liquid  Arvon  at  night  before 
retiring;  use  enough  to  moisten  the  scalp  and 
rub  it  in  gently  with  the  finger  tips. 

By  morning,  most,  if  not  all,  of  your  dandruff 
will  be  gone,  and  two  or  three  more  applications 
will  completely  dissolve  and  entirely  destroy 
every  single  sign  and  trace  of  it,  no  matter  how 
much  dandruff  you  may  have. 

You  will  find,  too,  that  all  itching  of  the  scalp 
will  stop  instantli' and  your  hair  will  be  lustrous, 
glossy,  silky  and  soft,  and  look  and  feel  a  hun- 
dred times  better. 

You  can  get  Liquid  Arvon  at  any  drug  store, 
and  a  four  ounce  bottle  is  all  you  will  need. 

This  simple  remedy  has  never  been  known  to 
fail. 


Stop 
rjtching 


Don't  worry  longer  withltch- 
ing  Skin,  Dandruff,  Rashes, 
Blemishes,  Pimplesandoiher 
annoyingskinirritatioDS.Get 
a  bottle  of  cooling,  healing, 
antisepticZemo— thesafcdependablewaytore- 
Iieveitchingtorture.Convenienttouseanytime 


-—does  not  show.  All  druggists,  3  5c,  60c,  S 1 .00. 


Questions  and  Answers 


[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  96  ) 


Marian  Yearick,  Dayton,  Ohio. — 'W'hy 
make  poor  Joe  Cobb  an  old  man  before  his 
time?  He's  only  fourteen.  Molly  O'Day  will 
make  believe  that  she  is  Sally  O'Neil's  sister  in 
"The  Show  of  Shows" — which  won't  be  hard 
because  she  is!  I  don't  know  why  Clara 
doesn't  reduce — guess  she  wants  to  keep  those 
dangerous  curves. 

Camilla  Daugaard,  Miles  City,  Mont. — ' 
Ramon  Novarro  is  Mexican,  Mademoiselle. 
And  you?  The  picture  to  which  you  refer  was 
"The  Air  Circus"  and  David  Rollins  played 
the  part  of  the  son. 

O.  R.,  Granite  Falls,  Minn. — Both  Bessie 
Love  and  Anita  Page  claimed  five  feet,  two 
inches  as  their  height  until  "Broadway 
Melody"  proved  that  one  or  the  other  was 
cheating.  Now  the  ghastly  truth  comes  out : 
our  Bessie  is  a  modest  five  feet  and  Anita  is 
five  feet,  three.  Raymond  Keane  and  Mar- 
garet Morris  appeared  in  "The  Magic  Gar- 
den." 

Donald  Lever,  Loveland,  Ohio. — Some 
name  your  home  town  has!  "Dancing 
Vienna"  was  released  in  February,  1929. 
Believe  it  or  not,  Al  Jolson's  next  picture  is 
titled  "Mammy."  Marion  Davies  is  another 
one  of  the  Brooklyn  Queens.     (Ouch !) 

D.  S.,  Sarnia,  Ont. — "Adrienne  Lecouv- 
reur"  was  released  in  1928  under  the  title 
"Dream  of  Love."  Nils  Asther  and  Joan 
Crawford  played  the  leads  Nils  is  studying 
English  at  the  University  of  California.  Just 
another  sinister  result  of  the  talkies. 

C.  S.,  Chicago,  III. — You're  just  a  cradle- 
snatcher,  that's  what  you  are.  Philippe 
DeLacy  is  only  twelve  years  old  and  lives  with 
Mrs.  Edith  DeLacy  who  adopted  him.  The 
little  boy  in  "Innocents  of  Paris"  was  David 
Durand.  And  Doug  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  will  be 
twenty  this  month. 

Billy  Brimmer,  Biloxi,  Miss. — Rudy's 
brother  calls  himself  Albert  Valentino.  He 
recently  brought  his  thirteen-year-old  son 
Jean  over  to  America  and  is  grooming  him  to 
take  his  famous  uncle's  place.  Don't  \\Tite, 
Tom  Boy — come  in  person. 


CfOPSNOSESHII^r 

^^  HIDES  BLEMISHES  ^^ 


NEIZON.  e  Farlelenne  beaaty  eecret, 
stops  ehlne  Instantly,  hides  blemishes 
and  lasts  for  hours.  Nothing  like  NEZON 
ever  before.  Not  a  cream,  lotion  nor 
an  astringent.  Abaolutely  harmless, 
can't  cloi?  the  pores  or  cau3e  blackheads. 
You  will  be  amazed.    NEZON  will  im- 

Erove  your  skin  and  make  powder  stick. 
leliRhtfol   purse-vanity  fl.OO  postpaid. 
Money-back  guarantee.  Send  today. 

DOROTHY   BAILEY  INC.,  i 

Dept.12-58     327  S.  La  Salitt  St.,  Ctilcago  I 


m 


Nezop 


^mijm& 


UUro 


mode. 


z  tniiEht  bv 


Note 


Eaey  rapid  Ipsaoiii  for  iiduli 
S'?lMnptruc(ioil  eyetem  for  ndvcmced  pionipte.  Lenrij 
3r.SBaBBStyleB.  976JBIZ  Breoks.  hundreds  of  Trirk 
EndincB.  Hot  Rhyt)imB.  Sock.  Stomp  and  Dirt 
Effects;  Symphonic  and  Wicked  Harmony  in  tntcBt 
Radio  and  Record  Style.     Write  for  Free  Booklet 

WATERMAN  PIANO  SCHOOL 

1834  W.  Adams  St.  Los  Angalas.  Callt. 


John  A.  Spangenburg,  The  Hague,  Hol- 
land.— "The  Nervous  Wreck"  was  taken 
from  the  stage  play  of  the  same  name  by  Owen 
Davis.  In  the  film  version  Chester  Conklin 
played  Mart,  a  cowboy.  Sally  Phipps'  latest 
picture  is  "Joy  Street."  Is  the  food  at  the 
Restaurant  Royale  as  good  as  ever? 

N.  L.  H.,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. — George 
Duryea  is  six  feet  tall,  has  black  hair  and  blue 
eyes  and  wiU  be  twenty-six  this  month.  He 
has  appeared  in  "The  Godless  Girl,"  "Marked 
Money,"  "Tide  of  the  Empire,"  and  "Honky 
Tonk."  Renee  Adoree  was  born  in  Lille, 
France.  Besides  "On  with  the  Show,"  Joe 
E.  Brown  has  played  in  "Hit  of  the  Show," 
"The  Circus  Kid"  and  "The  Ghost  Talks." 
Eddie  Dowling's  next  is  "  Blaze  O'Glory." 

E.  N.  H.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. — Take  it 
from  me,  Gloria  Swanson  is  still  very  much 
alive.  With  an  imagination  like  that  your 
friend  ought  to  be  a  scenario  writer.  Betty 
Compson  is  thirty-two  years  old,  Harold  Lloyd 
is  thirty-six,  Jackie  Coogan  is  fifteen  and 
Frankie  Darro  will  be  ten  this  month.  As  for 
me — dunt  esk! 

Claud  Minton  Whitley,  SinTHFiELD,  Va. 
— Gosh,  I  feel  like  the  birth  certificate  bureau. 
Mary  Duncan  was  born  in  Luttrelville,  Va., 
August  13,  1905.  Olive  Borden  first  saw 
light  in  Richmond,  Va.,  in  1907.  Dothan, 
Ala.,  first  got  excited  over  John  Mack  Brown 
on  September  4,  1904.  And  Mary  Eaton 
made  her  first  squawkie  in  Norfolk,  \'a. 
twenty-three  years  ago.  You're  loyal  to  the 
Old  South  in  your  tastes,  aren't  you? 

Margaret  Hutchins,  Portland,  Ore. — 
Richard  Dix  is  thirty-four  years  old  and  one 
of  the  screen's  most  elusive  bachelors.  His 
last  picture  was  "The  Love  Doctor."  Jean 
.•\rthur  doesn't  use  a  voice  double. 

U.  W.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. — Mary  Pickford's 
first  husband  was  Owen  Moore,  handsomest  of 
the  Irish  brothers  Moore.  Mary  was  divorced 
from  him  in  1920  and  married  Doug  Fairbanks 
three  weeks  later.  Lewis  Stone  was  born 
November  IS,  1879.  He  is  separated  from  his 
wife,  Florence  Oakley.  They  have  two 
daughters. 


Harry  Langdon  gets  into  trouble  among  the  icebergs.  Harry  is  up 
in  the  tail  of  that  plane,  which  seems  to  have  crashed  on  the  Roach 
lot  while  Harry  was  making  his  new  talking  comedy,  "Sky  Boy" 


Every  advertise-tient  in  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  Is  euarantced. 


Are  YOUO 
Spiked  to  [ 
Your  Job  • 

Take  inventory  of  yourself.  Are  you 
getting  anywhere?  What  is  the  outlook 
for  your  future?  Don't  let  yourself  get 
stale  on  the  job.  There  are  thousands 
of  men  and  women  right  now  in  offices, 
factories,  or  working  at  trades  literally 
spiked  to  their  jobs. 

Success  is  not  just  ciniply  a  matter  of  luck. 
There  ia  a  real  reason  why  some  people  of  seem- 
ingly lees  ability  step  ahead  of  the  fellows  who 
really  know.  Whatever  you  have,  your  success 
depends  on  your  ability  to  put  over  your  ideas 
with  others,  in  short,  your  ability  to  sell.  And 
what  is  there  so  mysterious  about  this  bvisiness  of 
selling?  Like  every  other  seemingly  difficult  prob- 
lem, it  is  very  simple  after  you  have  once  solved  it. 

You  are  cheating  yourself  of  your  greatest 
success  if  you  don't  know  and  practice  Salesman- 
ship.    Our  new  book, 

Salesmanship 
Simplified 

"The  Key 

to 
Big  Pay" 

Contains 

300  Pages 

of  proven 

mettiods 

that  will 

double 
your   income 

It's  the  greatest 
book  ever  pub- 
lished on  Sales- 
manship, contain- 
ing page  after 
page  of  snappy, 
to- the-poin t 
paragraphs  in 
plain,  understand- 
able  English, 
which  you  will  be 
quick  to  absorb, 
showing  you  just 
how  to  handle  each  individual  situation. 

This  information  is  supplemented  by  over  100 
specially  posed  photographs,  carefully  selected  to 
bring  out  the  finer  points  in  Salesmanship.  These 
photographs  in  themselves  are  virtually  a 
course  in  selling. 

This  300-page  volume  is  printed  on  high  quality 
paper,  in  clear-cut,  legible  type,  handsomely 
bound  in  beautiful  red  embossed  art  Fabricoid. 
It  is  a  book  you  will  be  proud  to  own. 

Think  what  this  great  book  will  mean  to  you. 
It  will  train  you  to  earn  bigger  money  than  you 
have  ever  earned  before.  It  will  equip  you  to 
meet  competition;  break  down  barriers  that  have 
heretofore  seemed  impassable;  show  you  how  to 
go  out  and  accomplish  the  things  you  have  always 
wanted  to  accomplish.  Others  are  doing  it.  You 
can,  and  owe  it  to  yourself  to  take  advantage  of 
the  unusual  opportunity    this  great  book  offers. 

This  remarkable  book  will  be  sent  you  Absolutely 
Free  with  a  two  years'  subscription  to  OPPORTU- 
NITY MAGAZINE,  the  leading  and  most  Interesting 
salesman's  macazlne  published.  Every  Issue  chock- 
full  of  InterestinK  articles  on  stlUuK  and  Imndreds  of 
new  Ideas  for  Maklns  Money.  In  Its  columns  you 
will  also  find  attractive  ofTers  from  large,  responsible 
bu.iiness  houses,  who  are  looking  (or  men  and  women 
who  know  how  to  produce. 

Don't  Send  Any  Money 

Just  send  In  your  name  and  address.  Pay  the  post- 
man 32.00  when  this  bonk  arrives,  and  your  sub.scrlp- 
tlon  will  start  at  once.  Thousands  have  gladly  paid 
S'.i.00  for  OPPORTUNITY  alone  but  you  get  this 
great  bonk  free  of  extra  cost  in  addition  to  your  two 
years'  subscription.    Address: 

OPPORTUNITY  MACAZINE 

Desk  142-L 

750  N.  Michigan  Ave.        Chicago,  Illinois 
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Movie  Fan,  Cottonwood,  Calif. — Irene 
Rich  is  thirty-five  years  old,  five  feet,  six  inches 
tall  and  weighs  138  pounds.  One  of  her 
daughters  is  now  attending  Smith  College, 
which  may  or  may  not  mean  that  she  will  be 
an  actress  like  mother.  Dorothy  and  Elsie 
Janis  are  not  related,  Dorothy's  real  name 
being  plain  ordinary  Jones  and  Elsie's  being 
Bierbower!  Kay  Francis  is  a  brunette — anci 
what  a  brunette! 

A.  P.,  Frisco,  Tex. — You  Southern  gals 
certainly  can  ask  questions !  But  there's  some- 
thing about  you  just  the  same.  Here's  the 
height  and  age  chart:  Gary  Cooper,  si.x  feet, 
two  inches,  twenty-eight  years;  William  Pow- 
ell, si.x  feet,  thirty-seven  years;  Richard  Di.x, 
si.x  feet,  thirty-four  years;  Nancy  Carroll, 
five  feet,  four  inches,  twenty-three  years. 
Gary  and  Richard  are  bachelors.  Bill  is 
divorced,  and  Nancy  is  married  to  Jack  Kirk- 
land,  playwright  and  scenario  writer. 

Chester  L.  Sheaffer,  Camp  Hill,  Pa. — 
David  Rollins  was  born  in  Kansas  City  twenty 
years  ago.  He  attended  the  Northeast  High 
School  there  and  later  went  to  the  Glendale 
High  School  in  Glendale,  Calif.,  until  the 
movies  grabbed  him.  His  latest  picture  is 
"Why  Leave  Home?"  Letters  about  David 
are  coming  in  by  the  bale. 

Mary  Lou  of  Cuba. — Clive  Brook  is 
thirty-eight  years  old.  Charles  Morton's  real 
name — hold  everything! — is  Carl  kludge.  He 
is  six  feet  tall  and  twenty-three  years  old.  He 
might  be  willing  to  come  to  Havana — but  I'm 
afraid  he'd  bring  his  wife  along.  Sorry! 
Would  I  do?  Ann  Harding  will  be  Ronald 
Colman's  leading  lady  in  his  next  picture, 
"  Condemned." 

Connie  and  Shorty,  Superior,  Ariz. — 
Arthur  Lake  played  the  Unlucky  One  in  "  Lilac 
Time"  and  Jack  Stone  played  the  Kid. 
Buddy  Rogers  is  twenty-five  years  old.  I 
won't  tell  him  you're  crazy  about  him.  Your 
secrets  are  always  safe  with  old  Uncle  Oscar, 
my  dears.  Doug  and  Mary's  co-starring  film 
is  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew"  by  a  new- 
comer named  Bill  Shakespeare. 

Alice  B.  Campbell,  Port  Townsend, 
Wash. — No,  young  woman — I'm  not  George 
Ade.  I've  been  accused  of  being  everyone 
from  Henry  the  Eighth  to  Will  Rogers.  Clara 
Bow  is  twenty-four  years  old,  weighs  115 
pounds  and  has  brown  eyes.  Ken  Maynard  is 
thirty-four  years  old. 

Hopeless,  Dallas,  Tex. — Colleen  Moore 
used  to  answer  to  the  name  Kathleen  Morrison. 
She  was  born  August  19,  1902,  and  is  five 
feet,  four  inches  tall.  Red-headed  Nancy  Car- 
roll was  christened  Nancy  Lahiff.  She  is 
twenty-three  years  old  and  the  same  height  as 
Colleen.  No,  Laura  LaPlante  is  only  twenty- 
five.  Your  friend  has  a  genius  for  being 
wrong. 

RosELAN  Pada,  Menominee,  Mich. — 
Sounds  to  me  as  if  you  were  trying  to  start 
something,  young  lady.  I'm  flattered  that 
you  think  Herb  Howe  and  I  are  one  and  the 
same—but  I'm  not  sure  Herb  would  be! 
Here's  the  lowdown  on  Jascha  Heifitz,  Florence 
Vidor's  husband:  He  is  twenty-seven  years  old 
and  hails  from  Vilna,  Russia.  He  was  a  child 
wonder,  making  his  musical  debut  at  the  age 
of  five  years.  He  made  his  American  debut 
eleven  years  ago  when  he  was  sixteen. 

Jetta's  Fondest  Admirer. — Please  don't 
call  me  "Pop" — I'm  sensitive  about  my  age. 
Jetta  Goudal  was  born  in  Versailles,  France, 
about  thirty-one  years  ago.    She  is  still  single. 

Martha  Corey,  Eden  Park,  R.  I. — 
Colleen  Moore  is  twenty-seven  years  old  and 
is  married  to  John  McCormick.  Barry  Norton 
is  still  single.  Nancy  Carroll  is  Buddy's 
leading  lady  in  his  latest  picture,  "Illusion." 


EARLE  LIEDERMAN— The  Muscle-Builder 

Author   of  "Muscle    Uuilttlng,"    "  ScicTice   of   WrestUng," 
"Secrets  of  Strength  "  "Here's  Health,"  "Endurance,"  etc. 

When  Even  Your  Siveetheart 
Turns  A'way— 

Do  you  know  what  it  means  to  be  lonely  and  forgotten? 
To  be  without  friends?  To  have  your  mother  becin  to 
lose  faith  in  you?  To  have  even  your  sweetheart  turn 
away  in  scorn — even  your  wife  go  back  on  ydu— because 
you  failed  to  deliver  In  a  pinch — because  you  weren't  able 
to  play  the  man  when  ynu  had  the  chance? 

Some  day  danger  will  confnmt  ynu  "r  your  friends 
when  you  least  expect  it,  and  it  will  be  up  to  you  to 
overcome  it  or  fail.  When  that  time  comes  will  you  be 
ready  for  it?  Will  you  have  the  slremjih.  the  muscles,  the 
stamijia  every  man  owes  to  himself  if  he  wants  to  be 
loved  and  respected? 

The  Only  Thing  That  Can  Save  You 

There  comes  a  time  in  every  man's  life  when  strength 
— real  strength — is  the  only  thing  that  can  save  him. 
In  war  or  in  peace,  on  tlie  sick-bed  or  in  the  prize  ring, 
your  strength  either  makes  ynu  the  winner  or  the  loser 
— and  losing  often  means  death. 

Check  up  on  yourself  noiv.  How  are  the  old  biceps? 
Are  those  rolls  of  flesh  arf)und  your  stomach  pudgy  fat 
or  lean,  strong  muscles?  Are  your  legs  like  toothpicks  or 
are  they  strong  and  shapely?  How's  your  wind?  If  ynu 
got  into  a  life-and-death  rough  and  tumble  .scrap  would 
you  be  on  the  bottom  or  on  top  when  it's  all  over? 
Come  on,  now.  be  fair  tn  yourself.  If  you  haven't  got 
the  punch  in  a  pinch,  snap  out  of  it.  and  be  a  man. 
There's  a  way  to  get  that  punch,  and  get  it  in  a  hurry. 
It's  not  difficult  and  It's  quick — and  it  gives  you  real,  live, 
red-blooded  strength.  I've  given  it  to  over  100.000  men 
and  many  of  tliem  were  weaker  than  you  are  when  they 
started.  But  they  dnn't  call  me  the  Muscle-Builder  for 
nothing.     Here's  what  I  guarajitee  to  do  for  you: 

30  Days  Will  Do  the  Trick 

One  short  month  is  all  I  need  to  ehow  voii  jimt  what  n  real  mnarlo- 
buildcr  can  do  for  yon.  In  just  30  dnys  I  II  beein  by  nddinc  one  wliole 
inch  of  real  honest  inusrie  on  eoch  of  your  arms,  and  I'll  pul  two  innra 
inched  of  wonderful  heuUh-prod urine  strcneth  nrroHS  your  cheat.  Your 
head  will  enap  back  erect.  The  thighn  niid  calves  of  your  Icga  will  crow 
ahupely  and  powerful,  and  your  ahoulders  will  begin  to  widen  and  fill 
out  with  e.urvca  of  niuscle. 

Life  will  begin  to  be  worth  while.  The  little  iaaVe  that  BWm  so  hnrd 
now,  will  seem  like  nothing  at  all  then.  'Vou'll  becin  to  take  ik  new  in- 
terest in  thinee.  Your  work  will  be  like  pl.iy.  and  Ilie  bu?9  will  bexia 
to  notice  it.  too.     Yea.  sir,  in  Jual  30  days  you'll  beein  to  be  somebody. 

Then  Things  Will  Begin  to  Happen 

Then  eive  me  60  days  mere  to  work  on  yon,  and  ihinna  will  realljr 
Btert  to  happen.  This  timid  weakling  that  everybody  used  to  take  acf- 
vantatce  of  will  now  do  some  orderine  around  of  \\\a  own.  And  when 
he  speaks  people  will  jump,  bernuse  he's  found  the  eircneth  to  criforrg 
his  orders.  In  Ihoae  three  short  months  that  he  is  with  mo  he  will  hiiva 
sained  anmethinii  that  takes  yenrs  to  aenuire  without  my  knowlcdi.-'O, 
Those  big.  powerful  arms— that  broad,  handsome  back— that  shupely 
muBciilar  neck.  What  a  pirlnre  you'll  be  in  a  bathing  suit!  What  s 
sight  in  a  eymnaaium!  You'll  be  a  magnet  for  all  women's  eyes.  That 
healthy,  agcrea.'aive.  erect  stride  of  the  man  who  knows  what  he  wants 
and  iH  going  to  get  it  just  commands  attention. 

Well,  that's  the  atory  in  o  nut-shell.  If  you're  man  enough  to  work  s 
lifiie  for  the  sake  of  vour  strength,  aucccas  and  happincan.  just  sit  rii;ht 
down  and  mail  me  tliis  coupon.  It  won't  rust  you  a  penny,  and  you 
can  see  for  youraelf  why  tlionaanda  of  men  have  so  much  fuith  in  Eurlfl 
Liederniun.  the  Muaclc-T 


uilder. 


Send  for  My  New  64  Page  Book 

"MUSCUUR  DEVELOPMENT" 

It  Is  FREE 

It  eontains  forty-eight  fnll-pnge  pKolocrnphs  of  myself  and  some  of 
the  many  pri»e  winning  pupils  I  have  Irnined.  Some  of  these  ciinie  to 
mo  Bs  pitiful  weaklings,  implnring  me  to  help  them.  Look  them  over 
now  and  you  will  marvel  at  their  present  physiQues.  Thia  book  will  prove 
an  impetus  and  a  real  inspiration  to  you.  It  will  thrill  you  through  and 
through.  I  want  you  to  have  it  absolutely  free.  No  altines  attached 
to  it.  This  will  not  obligate  you  at  all.  but  for  the  sake  of  your  future 
health  and  happiness  do  not  put  it  off.  Send  today — right  now  befora 
you  turn  this  page. 

EARLE  LIEDERMAN 
305  Broadway,         New  York  City 


Dept.  112, 


;  EARLE  LIEDERMAN.  Dept.  112, 
;  305  Broadway,  New  York  City 

2        Dear  Sir;     Without  ony  otiligation  on  my  part  whatever  nice 
■   send  me  a  copy  <it  your  latest  book,  "  Muacular  Development.' 


Name Are.. 


i  Street.. 
;  City... 


{Pleaee  write  or  print  plaini. 
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Saxophone 

Gives  You  All  These? 


True 
Tone 


Patented  Snap-on  Pad^— the 
greatest  improvement  for  beauty 
of  tone — easy  to  replace — no  more 
cementing.    Found   only  on  the 
Buescher.  Patented  Automatic  Oc 

tave  Key— always  positive.  Perfect  

scale  accuracy — every  tone  always  full,  clear,  true, 

eT^'iTTc*  'T'fJol  onany  Buescher  Saxophone,  Comet, 
i^dy  a     X 1  LtXL  Trombone,  Trumpeter  other  ioetro* 
ment.  Write  for  details  and  free  literatore. 

BUESCHER  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 
2948  Buescher  Block        <boz)  Elkhart,  Indiana 

f BUESCHER ^ANO  INSTOUMENt'coI  —  "  —  """""""l 

I  294S  Buaschar  Slock,  Elkhart,  Ind.  I 

I  Gentlemen:     Without  oblimitin?  me  m  anr  way  please  send  nie| 
ryoor  free  literature.  Meotioo  ioetninieDt  interesteii in.  ■ 

J  Age ■.■■-—  N»m«  loBtrumeot ' 

I  Nwno .  I 

I  Address _m 


The  richest  child 
ii  poor  without 
Mniical  Trainittf . 


'fentury 

SHEET  JVlXJSIC 

Say  "CENTURY"  and  get  the  world's  Best 
Edition  of  the  world's  Best  Music  by  the 
world's  Best  Composers.  It's  15c  (20c  in 
Canada).  2500  selections  for  Piano,  Piano 
Duos,  Violin  and  Piano,  Saxophone,  Mando- 
lin, Guitar  and  Vocal.  Get  free  catalogue  at 
your  dealers,  or  write  as. 

Century  Music  Publishing  Co. 
248  West  40th  Street 
New  York  City 


i5^ 


TA«  richest  chttd  ia  poor  without  Musical  Trainiwj 

PBETTYANKLEiSr  $]f.'^Jf 
AM»  CALVES'    i'"'j»«^ 

Dr.  Waiter's  Sperial  Ankle  Bands  — 
extra  live  para  rubber,  support  and 
shape  ankle  and  calf  while  reducing 
them.  Perlect  fitting.  Can  be  worn  un- 
der hose;— or  worn  at  night  reduces 
and  shapes  while  you  sleep.  You  ran 
note  improvement  in  shape  or  ankle 
at  once.  Relieves  swelling  and 
varicose  veins. 

In  orderinn  send  ankle  and  calf  meas> 
ore  and  check  or  money  order  (no  caab) 
or  pay  postman. 

Dr.  JEANNE  P.  H.  WALTER 
389  FHth  Avenue  New  York  City 


A  SMART  FIGURE  J 

\  ou   too    can    have   tho  well-developed    fietire  ^ 
'li^it  the  now  faehions  dcmnnd.     Don't  be  cm- 

I  irriiBsed  by  skinny  arms,  hollows  io  the  face  4 

ftud  neck  and  u  Hat  chest — Use  . 

GROWDINA  * 

to  develop  the  timba,  neck,  arms  and  figure.  ' 

A  scientific  tijoue  builder  discovered  by  Mile,  i 

Kopp<>l,    famous    Piiria    bciuty  culturiat.   and  . 

cuaruiitccd      absolutely      safe     and     harmless  ' 

lestinionials   from   every   part  of   the  country  i 

•■iibscribe  (o  its  wonderful  reaulte.    Confidential  . 

iformation    aeolcd   in   plain  wrapper  seat  on 

request.      Write  now.  i 

MLLE.  SOPHIE  KOPPEL  ^ 
■:    Suite  712.  100  St.  Nicholas  Ave..  New  York 


Ladies'  WRIST  WATCH, 

-,n'\vi'l,:;6-yt'arcase,  Man'sSize 
Watch,  octagon  case,    Hawai 
tiWel  Banjo  Uke.    (Fi-ee  I 
liook.l  Siell  12  boxes  Mentho-Nova  | 
Salve.25ca  lx)x  Stlecl  gift  accord- 
ing lo  catalog  sent  with  salve. 
Send  no  monay.    We  trust  you.  | 

U.  S.  SUPPLY  CO. 
Dept.H4ig  GREENVILLE,  PA.  I 


ALWAYS  Ask  For  DENISON'S-54  Years  off  HHs 

Comedy-Dramas.  ■%■  M U A  Vaadeville  Acts, 
Farces.  MuBicaf  Vl  DW?^  Uo°o'o?s,  Dialogs, 
Comedies,  Revaes.  ■  H^B  I  W  Entertainments, 
Musical  Readings.  Comedy  Songs,  Challi  Talk  Books,  Min- 
strels, Blackface  Skits^  Make-up  Goods.  Catalog  FREE. 
T.  s.  DCNisON  &  CO,,  iia  s.  wabasn,  d,pi,76     chigaco 


C.  G.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla, — The  "h"  in 
Nils  Asther's  name  is  silent — just  like  Nils 
himself.  The  Marquise  de  la  Cou — oh,  heck ! — 
Gloria  Swanson — is  thirty-one  years  old. 
George  Duryea  is  the  attractive  lad  who 
played  opposite  Lila  Lee  in  "Honky  Tonk." 

M,  B,  H,,  Athens,  Ga. — No,  my  dear — 
Rin-Tin-Tin  is  still  alive  and  barking.  His 
latest  appearance  is  vnih  Davey  Lee  in 
"Frozen  River"  and  he  was  eleven  on  his  last 
birthday, 

M.  M,  O.,  OssiNiNG,  N,  Y. — John  Mack 
Brown  uses  his  own  name  in  pictures.  He  is 
married  and  is  boasting  about  his  very  new 
daughter,  Jane  Harriet. 

E.  R,,  Northampton,  Mass. — Ramon 
Novarro  was  born  in  Durango,  Mexico,  Feb. 
6,  1899.  He  is  five  feet,  ten  inches  tall; 
weighs  160  pounds  and  has  dark  brown  hair 
and  eyes.  He  entered  the  movies  in  1917  as 
an  e.xtra.  Prior  to  that  he  appeared  on  the 
stage. 

Robert — John  Gilbert's  first  wife  was 
Olivia  BurweU.  They  were  married  in  1918 
and  divorced  in  1922,  Leatrice  Joy  was  his 
second  wife.  They  were  married  in  August, 
1923,  and  divorced  in  March,  1924.  They  had 
a  daughter  who  is  now  four  years  old,  and 
living  with  her  mother.  Ina  Claire  is  John's 
third  wife  and  at  the  present  moment  they  are 
very  much  married  and  threatening  to  stay 
that  way. 

A  Girl  from  Paris — Your  Enghsh  is  lots 
better  than  my  French,  Mademoiselle.  Mme. 
Maurice  Chevalier  is  known  both  as  Suzanne 
Vallee  and  Yvonne  Vallee,  but  we  are  told 
that  the  latter  is  really  her  name.  Does  that 
clear  up  the  difficulty? 

Polly  R.,  Montreal,  Que. — -You're  ^vrong, 
Polly.  It  wouldn't  do  me  any  good  to  go  to  the 
mountains  because  I  can't  yodel-o-le-o-la- 
heeee.  George  Lewis  is  married  to  Mary  Louise 
Lohman,  a  non-professional, 

Erin  Janzig,  Helena,  Montana. — And 
you  come  from  Gary  Cooper's  hometown, 
Lillian  Rich  played  the  dtle  role  in  "The 
Golden  Bed." 

MalynVassour. — DorothyBurgess.Warner 
Baxter  and  Edmund  Lowe  are  ",\mericans," 
but  they  never  confided  in  me  their  parents' 
nationality.  Girls,  you  mustn't  quarrel.  If  a 
star  claims  to  be  an  American  that  settles  the 
question. 


Mary  Baker,  Chicago,  III. — Sorry,  but 
there  are  no  studios  active  in  Chicago  at  this 
writing.  You  want  to  get  into  the  movies? 
Well,  I  find  that  the  easiest  way  is  to  buy  a 
ticket  at  the  box  office.  All  joking  aside,  I 
think  you  should  wait  until  you  finish  High 
School  and  then  decide  which  profession  you 
are  best  suited  for. 

R.  G.,  Kingston,  N,  Y, — Shhh!  the  mystery 
is  solved.  William  Haines  and  Mary  Philbin 
played  the  hero  and  heroine  in  "The  Gaiety 
GirL" 

W.  M.,  Jr.,  Grantwood,  N,  J. — Lya  De 
Putti,  Jean  Hersholt  and  Gustav  Von  Sey- 
ffertitz  arc  twenty-four,  forty-two  and  fifty-six 
respectively.  Lowell  Sherman  was  Kitig  Louis 
XV,  and  Doris  Kenyon  was  Lady  Mary  in 
"Monsieur  Beaucaire."  Claire  Windsor, 
Adolphe  Menjou  and  Robert  Ellis  headed  the 
cast  of  "For  Sale." 

M.  M,  M.,  Petoskey,  Mich. — Really,  I 
don't  know  whether  Richard  Dix  has  a  weak- 
ness for  blondes,  brunettes  or  redheads,  and 
if  I  knew  I  wouldn't  print  it  here  for  it  would 
probably  cause  many  broken  hearts.  Charles 
FarreU  is  twenty-six  years  old  and  is  still 
single.  Barry  Norton  is  twenty-three  and 
claims  Buenos  Aires,  South  America,  as  his 
home  town.  He  is  five  feet,  eleven  and  one- 
half  inches  tall,  weighs  168  pounds  and  has 
brown  hair  and  brown  eyes.  Buck  Jones  is 
thirty-nine  years  old  and  married.  His  latest 
picture  is  "The  Big  Hop." 

E.  R.  M.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — Your  friend  is 
quite  mistaken.  John  Gilbert  was  married 
to  Olivia  BurweU  in  1918  and  cUvorced  in 
1922.  He  married  Leatrice  Joy  in  1923 
and  was  divorced  from  her  in  1924.  He  and 
Leatrice  have  a  httle  daughter  about  four 
years  old, 

W,  H.,  Union,  N,  J. — Ramon  Novarro  hails 
from  Durango,  Me.xico,  and  is  of  Spanish 
descent.  He  entered  pictures  in  1917,  His 
latest  is  "The  Pagan," 

Catherine  A,  Jackson,  Easton,  Pa. — 
Your  sweet  words  have  me  all  aflutter.  So 
you  fall  for  big  he-men  every  time.  Well, 
Ivan  Linow  is  one  of  them  all  right,  having 
reached  the  altitude  of  sb;  feet,  four  inches. 
Is  he  married?  That  is  something  he  has 
never  told  anyone.  His  latest  picture  is  "The 
River."  As  I  have  said  many  times  before, 
John  Gilbert  and  Gilbert  Roland  are  not 
brothers.  Positively  not.  That's  my  story 
and  I  stick  to  it. 
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Wins  $1,000.00  First 

Prize  in  Photoplay 

Contest 

Mrs.  M.  M.  H.,  of  Barre,  Vt.,  a  Palmer  trained  student, 
was  awarded  the  first  prize  of  $1,000.00  in  the  recent 
PliotopUy  Magazine  Lucky  AmateurDetectiteCDntest, 
Three  other  Palmer  students  won  prizes  in  the  same  con- 
test, making  four  out  of  nineteen  possible  prize  winners 
former  Palmer  Institute  of  Authorship  students. 

Such  testimonials  speak  for  themselves.  The  Palmer 
Institute  can  take  that  talent  of  yours  and  make  it  pro- 
duce its  utmost.  It  will  teach  you  the  professional  touch 
in  writing  either  photoplays  or  short  stories, 
Charles  Kenyon,  author  of  The  Iron  Horse,  says : "  The 
Palmer  Institute  is  better  eijuipped  to  teach  the  screen 
story  than  any  other  institution  outside  oj  the  motion  pic' 
ture  studio^'. 

Mail  coupon  below  for  booklet  describing  other  Palmer 
successes  and  for  full  information  on  Palmer  Courses, 


PALMER    INSTITUTE    OF    AUTHORSHIP 

Dept;  12-Z,  Palmer  Building,  Hollywood,  Calif. 

1  am  interested  in:  D  Photoplay  Writing  D  Short  Story 

Writing  □   English  and  Self-Expressioa 

D  Writers'  Criticism  Service 


Name- 


Address- 


jill  eorreipondeme  ifrutly  onfideTitiaL     No  salesman  will  call. 


Thin  Women!!  Gain!! 

Three  to  five  pounds  a  week 


Beautiful,  firm 
flesh  which  will 
stay  on  pro- 
duced health- 
fully and  rapid- 
ly. Neither  ex- 
ercise nor  medi- 
cine is  used  for 
the  gain.  You 
will  certainly  be 
amazed  and  de- 
lighted with  re- 
sults. Write, 
being  sure  to  en- 
close a  two  cent 
stamp,  to 


The  Star  Developing  System  *"S,!!S!i"n"" 


DEAFNESS  IS  MISERY 

Muttitudcj  of  persons  with  defectiYC  hearing^ 
ind  Head   Noise*  enjoy  conTersation,  " 

go  10  Theatre  and  Church  becauic  ihcy 
UiC  Leonard  Invisible  Eaf  Drums  which 
t  resemble  Tinv  Megaphones  fitting 
in   the   Ear  entitcly  out  of  siRhi 
No  wires,  batteries  or  head  piece 
They  are  inexpensive.    Write  for 
booklet    and   iworn    ilatemcnt   ol   , 
the  inventor  who  was  himself  deaf. 

A.  0.  LEONARD.  Ine.,  Salt*  224,  TO  Slh  Ave.,  New  Yerk 


RADIO  CATAIOC 

WHOLESAIE  PRICES 


Write  for  this  H'j-paee  radio  book  of  bar- 
gains in  The  New,  Humlees,  Screen  Grid, 
A.  C.  all  -electric  and  battery  operated  sets 
at  wholesale  prices.  Everything  in  radio. 
CHICAGO  SALVAGE  STOCK  STORE 
509  So.  State  St.,  Dept.    109,  Chicago 


DMW  cNrrq)Hs 

Turn  Your  Talent  Into  Money 

Cartoonists  earn  Irom  S50  to  S250  per 
week — some  even  more.  Remarkiiole 
rew  Circle  Sj^stera  of  Drawing  reaclirs 
you  In  half  the  usual  lime.  Send  fnr 
booklet  nnd  sample  lesson  plate 
explalnlnc  full  detail  Is  of  the  Course.  No 
Salesman  will  call. 


FiEPPHOTO  PAINTING 


cw.  easy  method  ui  pamtiKc  >>"'  pn-'iuurc  uiia  ;irun>'- 
No  drawinc  talent  needed.     $35  a.  wixk  and  more  eparo 
Earn  while  you  learn.     Complete  art  outfit  and  supplies 
(ivcn.      £mpl(iymont  ecrvice.      Write  (or  Frw  bookl  —-. 

Dearborn  Art  Studios,  0«pl.  A-12.  1008  N.   Dearborn,  Chrcagoll 


Addresses  of  the  Stars 


At    Paramou 
Studios,  Hollywood, 
Richard  Arlen 
Jean  Arthur 
William  Austin 
Olga  Baclanova 
George  Bancroft 
Clara  Bow 
Evelyn  Brent 
Mary  Brian 
Clive  Brook 
Nancy  Carroll 
Kathryn  Carver 
Robert  Castle 
Lane  Chandler 
Ruth  Chatterton 
Maurice  Chevalier 
Chester  Conklin 
Gary  Cooper 
Richard  Dix 
Paul  Guertzman 
James  Hall 

At  Metro-Goldwyn 
ver  City,  Calif. 
Renee  Adoree 
George  K.  Arthur 
Nils  Asther 
Lionel  Barrymore 
Wallace  Beery 
John  Mack  Brown 
Lon  Chaney 
Joan  Crawford 
Karl  Dane 
Marion  Davies 
Josephine  Dunn 
Greta  Garbo 
John  Gilbert 
Raymond  Hackett 
William  Haines 
Phyllis  Haver 
Leila  Hyams 


n  t- Famous-La  sky 
Calif. 

Neil  Hamilton 
O.  P.  Heggie 
Doris  Hill 
Phillips  Holmes 
Emil  Jannings 
Jack  Luden 
Paul  Lukas 
John  Loder 
Frederic  March 
Adolphe  Menjou 
David  Newell 
Jack  Oakie 
Warner  Oland 
Guy  OUver 
William  Powell 
Esther  Ralston 
Charles  Rogers 
Ruth  Taylor 
Florence  Vidor 
Fay  Wray 


Eddie  Phillips 
Joseph  Schildkraut 


•Mayer  Studios,  Cul- 

Dorothy  Janis 
Buster  Keaton 
Charles  King 
Gwen  Lee 
Bessie  Love 
Tim  McCoy 
Conrad  Nagel 
Ramon  Novarro 
Edward  Nugent 
Anita  Page 
Aileen  Pringle 
Dorothy  Sebastian 
Norma  Shearer 
Lewis  Stone 
Ernest  Torrence 
Raquel  Torres 


At    Fox    Studios, 
Avenue,  Hollywood, 
Frank  Albertson 
Mary  Astor 
Ben  Bard 
Warner  Baxter 
Marjorie  Beebe 
Rex  Bell 
Dorothy  Burgess 
Warrc:-  Burke 
Sue  Carol 
Sammy  Cohen 
June  CoUyer 
Louise  Dresser 
Nancy  Drexel 
Mary  Duncan 
Charles  Eaton 
Charles  Farrell 
Earle  Foxe 
Janet  Gaynor 


1401    No.    Western 
Calif. 

George  Jessel 
Lola  Lane 
Ivan  Linow 
Edmund  Lowe 
Sharon  Lynn 
Farrell  MacDonald 
Victor  McLaglen 
Ix)is  Moran 
Charles  Morton 
Barry  Norton 
George  O'Brien 
Paul  Page 
Sally  Phipps 
David  Rollins 
Arthur  Stone 
Nick  Stuart 
Don  Terry 
Helen  Twelvetrees 


At  Warner  Brothers  Studios,  5842  Sunset 
Blvd.,  Hollywood,  Calif. 


John  Barrymore 
Monte  Blue 
Betty  Bronson 
WiUiam  CoUier,  Jr. 
Dolores  Costello 
Louise  Fazenda 
Audrey  Ferris 


Al  Jolson 
Davey  Lee 
Myrna  Loy 
May  McAvoy 
Edna  Murphy 
Lois  W  ilson 
Grant  W' ithers 


At    Universal    Studios,    Universal    City, 
Calif. 


Lina  Basquette 
John  Boles 
Ethlyn  Claire 
Kathryn  Crawford 
Reginald  Denny 
Jack  Dougherty 
Lorayne  DuVal 
Ruth  Elder 
Hoot  Gibson 
Dorothy  Gulliver 
Otis  Harlan 


Raymond  Keane 
Merna  Kennedy 
Barbara  Kent 
Beth  Laemmle 
Arthur  Lake 
Laura  La  Plante 
George  Lewis 
Fred  Mackaye 
Ken  Maynard 
Mary  Nolan 
Mary  Philbin 


Glenn  Tryon 
Barbara  Worth 


At  Radio  Pictures   Studios,  780  Gower 
Street,  HoUywood,  Calif. 


Buzz  Barton 
Sally  Blane 
Olive  Borden 
Betty  Compson 


Bebe  Daniels 
Frankie  Darro 
Bob  Steele 
Tom  Tyler 


At  Pathe  Studios,  Culver  City,  Calif. 

Robert  Armstrong  Alan  Hale 


William  Boyd 
Junior  Coghlan 
Diane  Ellis 


Jeanette  Loff 
Carol  Lombard 
Eddie  QuiUan 


At    First    National    Studios,    Burbank. 
Calif. 


Richard  Barthelmess 
Doris  Dawson 
Billie  Dove 
Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr. 
Corinne  Griffith 
Lloyd  Hughes 
Doris  Kenyon 
Dorothy  Mackaill 


Colleen  Moore 
Antonio  Moreno 
Jack  MulhaU 
Donald  Reed 
Milton  Sills 
Thelma  Todd 
Alice  White 
Loretta  Young 


At    United    Artists    Studios,    1041    No. 
Formosa  Avenue,  Hollywood,  Calif. 


Don  Alvarado 
Fannie  Brice 
Douglas  Fairbanks 
Mary  Pickford 


Gilbert  Roland 
Norma  Talmadge 
Constance  Talmadge 
Lupe  Velez 


At  Columbia  Studios,  1438  Gower  Street. 
Hollywood,  Calif. 


Olive  Borden 
WilUam  Collier,  Jr. 
Ralph  Graves 
Jack  Holt 
Margaret  Livingston 


Jacqueline  I^gan 
Ben  Lyon 
Shirley  Mason 
Dorothy  Revier 


In  care  of  Samuel  Goldwyn,  7210  Santa 
Monica  Blvd.,  Hollywood,  Calif. 


Vilma  Banky 
Walter  Byron 


Ronald  Colman 
Lily  Damita 


In  care  of  the  Edwin  Carewe  Productions. 
Tec-Art  Studios,  Hollywood,  Calif. 


Dolores  Del  Rio 
Roland  Drew 


Rita  Carewe 
LeRoy  Mason 


Robert  Agnew,  6357  La  Mirada  Avenue. 
Hollywood,  Calif. 

Jackie  Coogan,  673  South  Oxford  Avenue. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

\'irginia  Brown  Faire,  1212  Gower  Street. 
Hollywood,  Calif. 

Gilda  Gray,  22  East  60th  Street,  New  York 
City. 

William  S.  Hart,  6404  Sunset  Blvd.,  Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

Lloyd  Hughes,  616  Taft  Building,  Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

Harold  Lloyd,  6640  Santa  Monica  Blvd.. 
HoUyAvood,  Cahf. 

Bert  Lytell,  P.  O.  Box  235,  Hollywood,  Cahf. 

Patsy  Ruth  Miller,  808  Crescent  Drive, 
Beveriy  HiUs,  Cahf. 

Pat  O'Malley,  1832  Taft  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles  CaUf. 

Herbert  Rawhnson,  1735  Highland  Street. 
Los  Angeles,  Cahf. 

Ruth  Roland,  3828  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los 
Angeles,  CaUf. 

Estelle  Taylor,  5254  Los  Feliz  Blvd.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 
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The  Disliked  Girl 


[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  51  ] 


'em  to  say  it  right  out,  but  every  time  I'd  ask 
'em  about  it  they'd  say,  'Just  wait,  Alice, 
2verything  will  work  out  O.  K.' 

"Well,  I  waited  and  somebody  else  got  the 
Dart.  But  around  the  lot  I  was  hard-boiled.  I 
acted  as  if  I  didn't  care.  I  wouldn't  let  them 
linow  I  cared.    Not  mucn. 

"But  all  the  stars  complained  about  me. 
Oh,  they  couldn't  work  mth  White.  Who  did 
I  think  I  was — just  a  little  script  girl.  Well, 
ior  that  matter,  who  did  they  thihk  they  were? 

"So,  when  nobody  would  have  me  in  their 
pictures  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  star  me 
or  let  me  go.  They  told  me  I  was  a  star.  They 
lold  me  that  they'd  give  me  four  pictures  and 
if  I  didn't  make  good  in  those — out  I  went. 

■'T  BEGAN  my  first  starring  vehicle.  I  had  to 
-'■  fight  for  every  scene.  The  director  didn't 
like  me.  He  thought  I  was  shallow  and  in- 
sincere. I  knew.  I  can  tell  when  people  don't 
like  me. 

"  During  the  first  week  of  work  I  bought  a 
chair  for  the  set.  I  was  tired  standing  up.  I 
had  it  put  on  the  stage  and  when  I  got  there  it 
was  gone.  I  asked  for  it.  They  had  taken  it 
and  hung  it  up  on  a  board  'way  aboA-c  the  set. 
Everybody  laughed  and  when  they  did  bring  it 
down,  the  director  said,  'Make  a  platform  for 
the  queen.  Here  you  are,  Miss  White.  Orches- 
tra, some  music' 

"  'O.  K.',  I  said,  'play  "God  Save  the 
Queen."  '  I  may  be  dumb  but  I  didn't  think 
the  joke  was  funny.  Other  stars  have  chairs  on 
the  sets.  They  don't  do  it  to  be  grand,  but 
iust  to  have  somewhere  to  sit  down. 

"  'Show  Girl'  was  my  first  starring  vehicle 
and  I  didn't  have  more  than  four  or  five  close- 
ups  and  I  had  to  fight  for  every  one  of  those. 

"The  other  day  in  an  interview  the  director 
said  he  had  to  work  Alice  White  inth  a  whip — 
that's  the  only  way  he  could  get  her  to  do  any- 
thing. That's  nonsense.  If  he'd  only  known. 
Why,  I'm  like  a  grateful  little  dog  when  some- 
body pats  me  on  the  head  and  tells  me  I'm  not 
so  bad. 

"And  then,  of  course,  there's  the  talk.  All 
the  women  talk  about  me  and  you  can't  talk 
back  because  they're  e.xecutives'  wives  or 
something.  Why,  people  seem  to  resent  any- 
Dody  who  is  young  and  has  a  good  time. 

"And  I  don't  go  out  much.  I  never  go  out 
when  I'm  working.  Not  because  I'm  so 
goody-good,  God  knows,  but  because  I'm  so 
tired.    Too  tired  working — and  battling. 

"They  give  me  the  cheapest  sets  and  rush 
my  pictures  through  as  quickly  as  possible. 
The  minute  I  get  a  good  cameraman,  one  of  the 
other  stars  takes  him  away  from  me. 

"COUNDS  like  I'm  crying,  doesn't  it? 
'-'Sounds  like  I've  got  a  chip  on  my  shoulder. 
Well,  maybe  I  have.  I've  had  to  fight  to  get 
anything.  And  I've  cried  plenty,  too.  At 
home.    Nights.    Alone. 

"But  I've  got  this  to  be  thankful  for:  If  I 
ever  make  a  good  picture,  if  I  ever  do  any  real 
work,  if  I'm  ever  anything  but  just  a  crazy 
little  flapper  in  second  rate  stories,  it  will  be  all 
my  own  doing — nobody  will  have  helped  mc. 
I'll  have  done  it  all  myself.  I  shall  have  fought 
my  way  through." 

Of  course,  she  does  take  it  too  seriously.  She 
is  too  much  on  the  defensive.  But  it's  the  only 
way  she  knows  to  attack  life.  And  it  is  an 
attack.    A  one-man  attack  on  life. 

Her  chin's  out.  Her  fist  is  clenched.  Her 
mind  is  ready  for  every  new  onslaught.  It's 
the  only  way  she  knows. 

She  is,  of  course,  only  Alice  White.  She 
wouldn't  know  a  pose  if  she  met  one  face  to 
face.    Intense,  vital,  hard  and  bitter. 

But  Alice  Wh'te  is  a  good  fighter.  And,  ac- 
cording to  tlie  best  available  statistics,  the  good 
fighter  wins. 


Look  20  Years  Younger 

Instantly! 


Lift  Your  Face  and  See  How  It  Rests  and  Brightens  the  Eyes 


Marvelous    New    Invention    Worn 

Under    Hair    Transforms    Your 

Appearance    Immediately 

NO  need  now  for  surgical  face  lift- 
ing. If  your  face  is  beginning  to 
sag,  your  eyes  look  tired,  or  wrinkles 
are  forming  about  nose  or  mouth,  a 
simple  little  device  worn  under  the 
hair  will  make  a  marvelous  change  the 
moment  you  put  it  on. 

Absolutely  guaranteed  to  please  you  in  every 
way  and  to  accomplish  these  amazing  results  or 
your  money   refunded: 

1.  The  sagging  muscles  are  taught  to  support 
themselves. 

2.  The  lines  from  nose  to  mouth,  and  ahout 
the  mouth  and  eyes,  are  lifted  out  of  their  creases. 

3.  The  eyes  look  young  and   rested. 

4.  The  face  immediately  takes  on  a  brighter 
and  more  youthful  expression. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet 

No  obligation.      We   will   be   glad   to   send   you 


free — in  plain  envelope — an  interesting  little  book 
that  tells  you  all  about  this  new  invention,  per- 
fected by  Susanna  Cocroft.  Illustrated  with  ac- 
tual photographs.  All  correspondence  treated 
with  the  strictest  confidence. 

Grace-Mildred   Culture   Co.,   Dept.  412 

132-136  West  43rd   St., 

New   York   City 


Graco-IMiltlred  Culture  Co., 
13:2-i:tG  Went  43rd  St.,  Dept.  412 
New  York  Citj. 

Please  send  me,  free  and  without  obliga- 
tion, the  folder,  "A  Wonderful  New  Health 
and  Beauty  Device," 


Name     . , 
Address 
!      City  ... 


State 
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Make  mnney  tafclnir  pirtares.  Photo- 

frapha  io  big  demand.  Cominerical 
tmUiKTuphy  also  pays  h\e  laonef. 
Ijvarn  quickly  at  homo  in  epare  time. 
No  cTpcrience  tieresaary.  Write  today 
for  new  free  bi«^»(.  Opportunities  in 
Fhotonrapliy.  American 


NURSING 


LEARN 
PRACTICAL 

AT  HOME  IN  IS  ^VEEKS 

oloiiR    calline.      F-irn    $20. to   $30    weekly    carinc 

(or  inviUida  in  your  vicinity  while  leonuns.      We    help 

fii'i^urc  poaitiene.      If'rile 

MISS  C.  TULU         6208  WIntlirop,  CHICAGO,  lU. 


ptM.t   UJjM 

wuith 


Strengthen  the 
mucous  membranes 
to  resist  colds !  Get  rid 
of  the  catarrhal  inflamma- 
tion that  causes  them!  Use 
the  one  scientific  2-in-l  treatment 
—Hall's  Catarrh  Medicine.  While 
the  ointment  gives  local  relief,  the  tonic 
acts  through  the  blood,  building  up 
the  tissues  to  healthy  tone.  Start 
NOW  and  free  yourself  of 
colds  this  Winter! 


The  only 
S^n'l  treatmenU 


HALL'S 


Successful 
Sot  over  50  years 


CATARRH      MEDICUVE 

Get  the  eombined  treatmeDt  at  your  Druggist's.  If  he  hasn't  it,  enclose  85e  to  F.  J.  Chenev  &  Company, 
Dept.  3412,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Write  for  New  Radio  Log  Book,  Free  to  CaiarTh  Sufferers* 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PIIOTOl'LAY  MAGAZINE. 


Brief  Reviews  of  Current  Pictures 
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•     MADAME  X — M-G-M.  —  Fine  performance 
by  Ruth  Chatterton  in  this  reliable   old  sob 
producer.    All  Talkie.    {July.) 

MADONNA  OF  AVENUE  A— Warners.— Too 
grown-up  for  children  and  too  childish  for  grown-ups. 
A  trite  yarn.    All  Talkie.     {Nov.) 

MAN  AND  THE  MOMENT,  THE— First  Na- 
tional.— An  old-fashioned  ripsnorting  movie,  all  love 
and  action.    Billie  Dove  starred.    Part  Talkie.  {Sept.) 

MAN  I  LOVE,  THE— Paramount.— A  slight 
storv,  but  you'll  like  Richard  Arlen's  work.  AH 
Talkie.    {July.) 

•  MARIANNE- M-G-M.  —  Marion  Davies 
proves  there  is  no  limit  to  her  versatility. 
Delicious  comedy  and  superb  pathos.  All  Talkie. 
{Nau.) 

MASKED  EMOTIONS— Fox.— Good  melodrama 
of  adventure  and  brotherly  love.    Silent.    {July.) 

MASQUERADE — Fox. — Remade  from  silent  ver- 
sion of  "The  Brass  Bowl."  Old  fashioned  plot,  but 
Leila  Hyams  is  nice.    AH  Talkie.     (Sept.) 

MELODY  LANE— Universal.— The  world  seems 
full  of  clowns  with  breaking  hearts.  Eddie  Leonard 
brings  no  vitality  to  a  dead  yarn.    All  Talkie.  {Ocl.) 

MORGANNE  THE  ENCHANTRESS— Franco- 
Film. — One  of  the  very  worst  from  France.  Awful 
story,  acting  ham  de  luxe.    Silent.    {Sept.) 

MOTHER*S  BOY— Pathe.— Just  another  Jolson 
plot,  only  this  time  the  singer  is  an  Irishman,  Morton 
Downey.    All  Talkie.     {July.) 

MYSTERIOUS    DR.    FU    MANCHU,    THE— 

Paramount. — Fantastic  mysterv  varn,  with  Oriented 
deviltry.     All  Talkie.     {Aug.) 

NEW  BANKROLL,  THE— Mack  Sennett.— Andy 
Clyde  and  Harry  Gribbon  and  lots  of  very  pretty 
girls.    Old  time  comedy.    All  Talkie.     {Sepi.) 

NEW  YEAR'S  EVE— Fox.— Dripping  with  senti- 
mentality and  sticky  with  melodrama.  Sound. 
{June.) 

NEW  YORK  NIGHTS— United  Artists.— A  hoke 
story,  but  Talmadge  fans  will  be  pleased  with 
Norma's  voice.     All  Talkie.     {Nov.) 

NIGHT  CLUB— Paramount. — Made  some  time 
ago,  this  film  is  little  but  a  series  of  face  and  voice 
tests  for  many  Broadway  celebrities.  All  Talkie. 
{Nov.) 

NO  MORE  CHILDREN— Broughton.— Tasteless 
and  worthless  birth  control  propaganda.  Don't  be 
fooled,  it's  just  stupid.    Silent.     {June.) 

NOTHING  BUT  THE  TRUTH— Paramount.— 
Richard  Dix  in  an  old.  but  good,  stage  farce.  A 
pleasant  evening's  entertainment.  All  Talkie.   {July.) 

NOT  QUITE  DECENT— Fox.— Louise  Dresser 
also  does  an  Al  Jolson.  Can  you  bear  it?  Part 
Talkie.     {July.) 

OH,  YEAH!— Pathe.— James  Gleason  and  Robert 
Armstrong  of  "Is  Zat  So"  fame  team  up  again — 
and  howl  Hilarious  dialogue  which  pla>'s  tag  with 
the  censors.  ZaSu  Pitts  does  one  of  her  riotous 
monologues.    All  Talkie.     {Nm.) 

ONE  WOMAN  IDEA,  THE— Fox— Rod  La- 
Rocque  is  a  Persian  diplomat  who  falls  in  love,  and 
that's  about  all.     Sound.     {Sept.) 

•     ON  WITH  THE  SHOW— Warners.— Singing, 
dancing,  talking  and   Technicolor.     Good  on 
spectacle  but  weak  on  comedy.    All  Talkie.     {Aug.) 

OPPRESSED,  THE— William  Elliott  Production. 
— Tills  ought  to  be  renamed  The  Depressed — mean- 
ing the  audience.  Raquel  Meller  disappoints.  Silent. 
{Ocl.) 

^     OUR     MODERN     MAIDENS  — M-G-M.— 

?\.  Joan  Crawford  and  Doug  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  in  a 
sequel  to  "Our  Dancing  Daughters."  Must  you  be 
told  that  it's  a  sure-fire  hit?    Sound.     {July.) 

•  PARIS  BOUND— Pathe.— A  smooth  drama  of 
domestic  woes  that  introduces  to  the  screen 
Ann  Harding,  stage  beaut\-  and  good  actress.  All 
Talkie.     {Sept.) 

PAWNS  OF  PASSION— World  Wide.— Rather 
better  than  its  title  and  also  better  than  most  foreign 
productions.     Silent.     {July.) 

PHANTOMS  OF  THE  NORTH— All  Star.— One 
of  the  old  time  Northwest  epics,  with  nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish it.    Silent.      {Sept.) 

PHYSICIAN,  THE  —  Tiffany-Stahl.  —  Terrible 
story  of  the  narcotic  evil  well  acted  b\'  Miles  Mander 
and  Elsa  Brink,    Silent.     {Sept.) 


PICCADILLY— World  Wide.—Wonder  of  won- 
ders— a  truly  fine  British  picture  I  Gilda  Gray  is 
starred  but  Anna  May  Wong  brings  home  the  bacon. 
Silent.     {Oct.) 

PLEASURE  CRAZED— Fox.— A  good  story, 
smothered  in  English  accents,  and  played  entirely 
by  stage  actors.    All  Talkie.    {Oct.) 

PLUNGING  HOOFS— Universal.— For  those  who 
are  crazy  over  horses,  horses,  horses.    Silent.    {June.) 

POINTS  WEST— Universal.— Good  old-fashioned 

Western  melodrama.     Silent.     {June.) 

PRINCE  AND  THE  DANCER.  THE— World- 
Wide.  —  This  European  film  is  sure  to  inspire 
patriotism  in  the  bosoms  of  American  movie-goers. 
It's  awful.     Silent.     {Nov.) 


Gene  Gauntier,  the  female  Huck 
Finn  shown  above,  used  to  make 
two-reelers  in  the  old  nickelodeon 
days.  Now  she  has  gone  lit*r*y 
and  written  a  novel  on  the  stage, 
which  Coward-McCann  is  pub- 
lishing 


PRINCE  OF  HEARTS.  THE—I mperial.— Weak 
carbon  copy  of  "The  Merr^-  Widow."    Silent.  {July.) 

•  PRISONERS- First  National.— Effective  en- 
tertainment. Just  to  be  different,  the  locale  in 
this  one  is  a  Hungarian  night  club.  Part  Talkie. 
{Aug.) 

PROTECTION— Fox.— More  bootlegging  drama. 
With  some  exciting  moments.    Sound.    (.41*^.) 

OUEEN  OF  THE  NIGHT  CLUBS— Warners.— 

Texas  Guinan  in  a  phoney  story  of  silly  revels.  Of 
course,  if  you  want  to  get  a  look  at  Tex,  here  she  is. 
Part  Talkie.     {June.) 

QUITTER,  THE— Columbia.— Rather  trite  story 
redeemed  by  an  effective  climax.    Silent.    {July.) 

RAINBOW  MAN,  THE— Sono  A  rt- Par  amount. — 
In  which  Eddie  Dowling  does  his  version  of  the  Jolson 
story.  But  he  has  an  attractive  personality.  All 
Talkie.    {July.) 

RICHTHOFEN:  THE  RED  KNIGHT  OF  THE 

AIR — F.P.G.  Production. — A  Teutonic  version  of 
"Wings"  lacking  all  the  virtues  of  the  American 
epic  of  the  air.    Silent.     {Nov.) 


*RIO  RITA— Radio  Pictures.— The  finest  of 
screen  musicals  to  date.  Comedy,  singing, 
dancing  and  romance  de  luxe.  Bebe  Daniels  wows 
*em  and  John  Boles  sets  hearts  to  fluttering  anew. 
All  Talkie.     {Nov.) 

RIVER  OF  ROMANCE— Paramount.— Humor- 
ous romance  of  crinoline  days  in  the  South,  with  ex- 
cellent work  by  Buddy  Rogers,  Mary  Brian  and 
Wallace  Bee^^■,    All  Talkie.    {Oct.) 

ROARING  FIRES— Ellbee.— Not  only  silent  but 
positively  dumb.     {July.) 

SAILOR'S  HOLIDAY— Pathe.— Riotously  funny 
account  of  a  sailor  on  shore  leave.    All  Talkie.   {Oct.) 

SALUTE — Fox. — A  glorified  newsreel  about  a 
West  Point  cadet  with  a  kid  brother  at  Annapolis. 
All  Talkie.     {Oct.) 

SALVAGE — Supreme. — All  a  picture  should  not 
be.    Silent.     {June.) 

SAP,  THE— Warners.— Good  comedy  with  lots  of 
laughs.    All  Talkie.     {A7tg.) 

SATURDAY'S  CHILDREN— First  National.— 
It  was  a  Pulitzer  prize  stage  play,  but  the  movie  ver- 
sion is  slow.  And  Corinne  Griffith  is  miscast.  Part 
Talkie.    {July.) 

SCARLET  DAREDEVIL,  THE— World  Wide.— 
A  melodrama  of  the  French  Revolution  from 
England,  unusually  well  acted.    Silent.    {Sept.) 

SHE  GOES  TO  WAR— United  Artists.— Eleanor 
Boardman  gives  a  superb  performance  of  a  society 
girl  who  turns  fighter.  And  the  battle  scenes  are 
wonderful.  An  excellent,  but  not  great,  picture. 
Sound.     {June.) 

SHIP  MATES— Educational.— In  the  Na\T  with 

Lupino  Lane.  Plenty  of  laughs  as  the  pies  anddishes 
go  whizzing  by.    All  Talkie.    {July.) 

•     SHOW    BOAT— Universal.— Lavish    produc- 
tion  of   a   colorful    novel    that   deserved   less 
obvious  direction.    Part  Talkie.     {June.) 

SILVER  KING.  THE— British.— A  good  silent 
thriller  starring  our  old  friend  Percy  Marmont. 
Pcrc^■  still  suffers  superbly.     Silent.     {Noi'.) 

•  SINGLE  STANDARD,  THE  —  M-G-M  — 
Garbo  was  never  finer  than  in  this  story  of  a 
ver>'  modern  woman.  Nils  Astlier  and  Johnny  Mack 
Brown,  too.    Silent.     (-SV;>/.) 

SIN  SISTER.  THE— Fox.— An  Alaskan  melo- 
drama that  has  good  suspense  and  excellent  acting. 
Sound.     {June.) 

SKIN  DEEP— Warners.— Pretty  good  crook  yarn. 
AU  Tidkie.     {Aug.) 

SMILING  IRISH  EVES— First  National.  - 
Brogues,  brawls  and  bunkum,  but  >ou"ll  like  Colleen 
Moore's  talkie  personality.    All  Talkie.    {Oct.) 

SOME      MOTHER'S      BOY— Rayart.— Quickie 

hokum.    Silent.     {Ju7ie.) 

SOPHOMORE,  THE— Pathe.— Proving  that  it  is 
possible  to  make  an  entertaining  college  picture  with- 
out necking  or  drinking.    All  Talkie.     {Aug.) 

SO     THIS    IS  COLLEGE— M-G-M —Reviewed 

under  title  "Happy  Davs."  The  U.  S.  C. -Stanford 
football  game  in  sound  is  one  of  life's  big  moments. 
Otherwise  just  another  farce  that  will  make  real 
collegians  commit  hara-kiri.     All  Talkie.     {Nov.) 

SPEEDWAY- M-G-M.— Bill  Haines  disappoint- 
ing in  an  unoriginal  racetrack  yarn.     Part  Talkie. 

{Ocl.) 

SQUALL,  THE— First  National.— All  about  a  bad, 
bad  baby  vamp.  The  film  doesn't  click.  All  Talkie. 
{July.) 

STREET  GIRL— Radio  Pictures.— Betty  Comr>- 
son.  Jack  Oakie  and  John  Harron  in  a  tale  about  a  girl 
violinist  and  a  group  of  musicians.  Good  entertain- 
ment.   All  Talkie.    {Oct.) 

•  STUDIO  MURDER  MYSTERY,  THE  — 
Paramount.  —  Photoplay's  thrilling  serial 
comes  to  the  screen  and  makes  a  corking  melodrama. 
All  Talkie.     {July.) 

SYNCOPATION  —  Radio  Pictures.  —  Gay  and 
jazzy  night  club  entertainment  that  will  enliven  your 
evening     All  Talkie.     {June.) 

•     TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW,  THE— United 
Artists. — Here's  that  long-awaited  co-starrin« 
appearance  of  Mar>'  and  Doug.    It  isn't  Shakespeare, 
but  it's  swell  entertainment.    All  Talkie.     {Noi'.) 
[  PLEASE  TURN  TO  PACE   150  1 
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GOLDWYN-MAYER 

PRODUCES     THE 

SENSATIONAL 

SMASH  HITS 

OF    THE    SEASON 


CECIL  B.  DeMlLLE,  director  of  a  hundred  hits,  has 
made  in  Dynamite  what  will  be  considered  his 
greatest  screen  achievement.  A  thrilling  drama  which 
explodes  the  hypocrisy  of  the  modern  Babel  called 
Society.  Dynamite  digs  through  the  outer  veneer  of 
sham,  pretense  and  glitter— and  gets  down  to  the 
bed-rock  of  human  emotions.  Charles  Bickford,  Con> 
rad  Nagel  and  Kay  Johnson  give  the  best  performance 
of   their    careers.    AU-talking.     Also    silent    version. 


WHAT  a  cast!  More  stars  than  there  are. in  heaven! 
A  glittering,  gorgeous,  spectacular  revue  —  the 
kind  you  would  pay  $6.60  for  on  Broadway.  Marion 
Davies,  John  Gilbert,  Norma  Shearer,  William  Haines, 
Joan  Crawford,  Buster  Keaton,  Bessie  Love,  Charles 
King,  Conrad  Nagel,  Marie  Dressier,  Jack  Benny,  Gus 
Edwards,  Karl  Dane,  George  K.  Arthur,  Stan  Laurel, 
Oliver  Hardy,  Cliff  Edwards  (Ukulele  Ike,)  Anita  Page, 
Polly  Moran,  Gwen  Lee,  Brox  Sisters,  Albertina  Rasch 
Ballad,  Natacha  Nattova  &  Co.,  The  Rounders,  and  a 
chorus  of  200.  A  remarkable  all-singing,  all-talking, 
all-dancing  picture.   The  hit  picture  ivith  the  song  hits'. 


HERE  is  the  picture  that  Broadway  went  wild  about 
—  Hallelujah,  the  greatest  drama  of  its  kind  ever 
produced.  Directed  by  KING  VIDOR,  who  made 
The  Big  Parade  — this  stirring  drama  of  the  Southland 
immortalizes  the  soul  of  the  colored  race.  Daniel 
Haynes,  noted  Negro  singer,  and  Nina  Mae  McKinney, 
a  beauty  discovered  in  the  night  clubs  of  Harlem,  lead 
an  all-Negro  cast  in  this  remarkable  production.  One  of 
the  classics  of  the  screen  that  will  never  die.  Don't  miss  it! 
Hear  Irving  Berlin's  "Waiting  at  the  End  of  the  Road." 


•MORE  STARS  THAN  THERE  ARE  IN  HEAVEN"       i  J^ 
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/ '  Easy 
to  may 


JL  hoasanda  will  start  their  musical  career  on  Conns 
thia  Christmaa.  Bands,  Orchestras,  Solo  work- 
bring  you  fun,  Dopulanty  and  extra  money.  Conns 
are  easiest  to  play.  Made  bo  by  fifty  years'  experi- 
ence and  exclusive  patented  features.  Choice  of 
Sousa  and  the  world  a  greatest  artists.  Especially 


Saxophone,  cornet,  trombone,  clarinet — any  band 

or  orchestra  instrument  Bent  for  free  trial.  Easy 

payments.  Write  for  booklet.  Mention  instrument. 

C.  G,  CONN,  Ltd.  1228  Conn  Bldfi.  Elkhart,  Ind. 


PHOTOS 
ENLARGED 
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Size  16x29  inches 

Samo  price  for  foil 
length  or  bust  form, 
ffroupa,  landscapes, 
pet  aniiDiilB.  etc.,  or 
enlarEcmuntsof  eny 

vart   of    eroap  pic-     _     

tare.  Safu  return  of  yonr  own 
oriRiDal   pboto    miaraDteed. 

SEND   NO  MONEY 

Joatmail  pboto  or  Bnapabot(an7 
fiize)andwitbia  awccKyoawill 
receive  your  beautiful  life-liko 
enlarK(.TnontHizoir.x20in.Kuar- 
Bnteed  fadelcas.  Pay  postman 
98c  plus  p(/3ta?a  or  BeDd$1.00 
tritb  ordor  and  we  pay  poatairo. 

Special  Free  Offer  S;,'^ 

enlariiementwo  will  BcndFitrB 
ahand-tintt^d  niininturo  ropro- 
ductioQ  of  photii  Bcnt.  Tako  ad- 
TaataKO  now  of  thia  amazing 
ttSer—seod  your  photo    today. 

UNITED  PORTRAIT  COMPANY 

leSZ  Ogden  Ave.  Dept.  W-139  Chicago,  III. 


Setting-Up  Exercises 
for  Your  Face — 

LIFT  SAGGING  MUSCLES 
REMOVE  DOUBLE   CHIN 

liryti    Murray's    5    Minulc-.i-Day    Facial    Exer 

by     tiirctii:ttioniDK     flabby,     drouping     niua 

quickly     baniah     crow'a     Itxl,    duublo    cliin 

aaeume     chccka,     oatlow     complexion,     ctci 

and    reafore    in    a    aafe,    iiaHiral     way     llii 

of   youth. 


ok  ill 


od.     Results  euuranlpcd.     15  yi'ai 
OHsfiil      UH«.      Book      free!      Mailed        id 
1    envelope.     Write     today  I 

KATHRYN  MURRAY 

Suite  1258,  5  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


^DRAMA'DAHCE 


AdT. 
Directors 
m. A. Brady 


t\  U^,  ,         Art  of  SINGING,  Elective  Couracs  for  Stage- 
1 M^^      AdT.      Teaching.    Directing,   and   Pergonal   Culture 
(Appearances  whtlu  learning)  Student  Stock 
Co.   A   Art  Thoarrc  Strc«3  Personality.  Art- 
istry.   Dohuta   and    Placcmcnta.     Diplomas. 
Martin-naraev      Pupils — Mary    Pickford.    The    Astuira.    Lee 
J.  J.  S/tuhert         Trocy.  Dolly  Sisters.  Laurctto  Taylor.    For 
Atan  Dnte,  Jr.         free  cataloKUO  address  secretary 
ALVIENE  UNIVERSITY.  66  W.  85th  St.,  N.  Y.      (ExM6 


'moles 

Hoiv  to  banish  them 

A  simple,  safe  borne  treat- 
ment— 16  years'  euccess  in  my 
practice.  Molea  (also  Big 
Growths)  dry  up  and  drop 
off.  Write  for  free  Booklet. 
WM.  DAVIS,  M,  D^  124-D  Grove  Ave,.  Woodbrldge,  N.J. 
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Large  Fall  selling  cat- 

-alog  of  coins  for  sale, 

free  to  collectors  only. 

Catalog  quoting  prices  paid  for  coins,  TEN  CENTS. 

101 D  Tremont  St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Brief  Reviews  of  Current  Pictures 

[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  148  ] 


THIRTEENTH  CHAIR,  THE— M-G-M.— If 
you  don't  thrill  over  this,  lie  down.  You're  dead. 
Margaret  Wychcrly  scores  in  the  r31e  she  created 
on  the  stage.    All  Talkie.     {Nov.) 

THIS  MAD  WORLD— M-G-M.— A  tender  yet 
glamorous  filmization  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
war  stories,  with  glorious  work  by  Kay  "Dynamite" 
Johnson  and  Basil  Rathbone.    All  Talkie.     {Nov.) 

THREE  LIVE  GHOSTS— United  Artists— An 
unimportant  tale  of  three  war  buddies  who  return 
to  life  after  being  reported  killed.  The  cast  is  from 
the  stage.     All  Talkie.     {Nov.) 

THRU  DIFFERENT  EYES— Fox.— More  mur- 
ders and  more  courtrooms.  The  old  story  is  cleverly 
told.    AU  Talkie.    (Jw/y.) 

THUNDER  —  M-G-M.  —  Snow  storms,  train 
wTecks  and  floods,  with  Lon  Cheney  at  the  throttle  of 
the  locomotive.    Sound.     {Aug.) 

•     THUNDERBOLT- Paramount.— An  engross- 
ing and  well  acted  story.      One  of  the  best  of 
the  gangster  operas.    All  Talkie.     {Aug.) 

TIME,  THE  PLACE  AND  THE  GIRL,  THE— 

Warners. — Lively  comedy  of  what  happens  to  a  foot- 
ball hero  after  graduation.    AU  Talkie.     {July.) 

TIP-OFF.  THE  —  Universal.  —  Crooks  again! 
Silent.     {Aug.) 

TOMMY  ATKINS— World  Wide.— English  made 
production  that  has  the  "Beau  Geste"  atmosphere. 
Silent.     {July.) 

TONIGHT  AT  TWELVE— Universal.— Can  it  be 
possible? — a  mystery  play  witliout  a  murder  or  a 
Hindu  servant!    Good  situations.    .\11  Talkie.   {Nov.) 

TRAIL  OFTHE  HORSE  THIEVES,THE— FBO. 

— Easy-going  Western,  with  Tom  Tyler  just  lopln' 
along.  Tom  and  Frankie  Darro  together.  Silent. 
{May.) 

TRENT'S  LAST  CASE— Fox.— A  mystery  story. 
treated  like  a  farce.  .And  ver>'  good.  too.  Sound. 
{June.) 

TRIAL  MARRIAGE— Colurabia.—How  to  hold 
a  wife  overnight  in  seven  reels.  Racy  and  sophis- 
ticated.   Sound.    {Oct.) 

•  TRIAL  OF  MARY  DUGAN  —  M-G-M.  —  A 
distinct  achievement,  in  that  it  is  a  literal 
translation  of  one  of  the  best  recent  plays.  And  a 
triumphant  talkie  debut  for  Norma  Shearer.  All 
Talkie.     {June.) 

TWIN  BEDS— First  National.- Frothy  bedroom 
farce  with  onl>'  a  mild  kick.  Jack  Mulhall  and  Patsy 
Ruth  Miller  help.    All  Talkie.     {Oct.) 

TWO  MEN  AND  A  MAID— Tif!any-Stahl.— Back 
to  the  Foreign  Legion,  mates,  with  William  Collier, 
Jr.  and  .A.lma  Bennett.    Part  Talkie.     {Sept.) 

TWO  SISTERS— Rayart.— Twin  sister  stuff. 
Silent.     {Aug.) 

TWO  WEEKS  OFF— First  National.— A  fluffy 
little  varn  ot  seaside  vacation  love,  with  Jack  Mul- 
hall and  Dorothy  Mackaill.     Part  Talkie.     (5*:^/.) 

UNHOLY  NIGHT,  THE— M-G-M— Swell  mys- 
ter>'  stor>'.  arlisticalh'  directed  b\'  Lionel  Barr>'more. 
Roland  Young  and  Dorothy  Sebastian  are  great.  All 
Talkie.     {Oct.) 


VAGABOND  CUB,  THE— FBO.— Mostly  just 
cowboy  stunts.    Silent.    {July.) 

VERY  IDEA,  THE  —  Radio  Pictures.  —  Broad 
farce  with  Frank  Craven  in  the  r61e  he  created  on 
the  stage.    All  Talkie.     {Oct.) 

•  VIRGINIAN,  THE— Paramount.  —  Good 
Owen  Wister's  novel  gone  vocal  and  presenting 
Gary  Cooper  in  his  first  full-dialogue  appearance. 
All  Talkie.     {Oct.) 

VOICE  OF  THE  CITY,  THE  — M-G-M.— Old 

stuff,  written  and  directed  by  Willard  Mack  and 
acted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Mack.  All  Talkie. 
{June.) 

UNTAMED  JUSTICE— Biltmore  Productions.— 
Enough  animals — and  action — for  a  circus.  Not  bad. 
Silent.     {Aug.) 

WAGON  MASTER,  THE— Universal.— And  now 
the  Westerns  have  learned  to  talk!  Ken  Maynard 
shyly  reveals  an  excellent  voice.    AU  Talkie.    {Oct.) 

WHEEL  OF  LIFE,  THE— Paramount.- The 
romance  of  a  handsome  officer  and  his  Colonel's  lady 
in  India.    All  Talkie.     {Aug.) 

WHERE  EAST  IS  EAST —M-G-M.  — Another 
Chancy  bed-time  story,  with  a  touch  of  Kipling  and 
Poe.    Silent.    {June.) 

WHY  BRING  THAT  UP?^Paramount.— Study 
in  black  and  white  of  the  world's  most  famous  bru- 
nettes— Moran  and  Mack.    All  Talkie.    {Oct.) 

WHY  LEAVE  HOME— Fox.— Story  about  duck- 
hunting  husbands  and  fun-hunting  wives,  based  on 
"Cradle  Snatchers."    All  Talkie.     {Nov.) 

•  WILD  PARTY.  THE— Paramount.— Clara 
Bow's  first  talkie.  Clara  is  a  smooth  contralto. 
It's  a  collegiate  story — and  that's  what  they  want. 
AU  Talkie.     {June.) 

WISE  GIRL  — M-G-M.— Reviewed  under  title 
"Kcmpy."  High  water  mark  in  talking  comedies. 
Unpretentious  stor>'  of  the  love  life  of  a  youthful 
plumber.    All  Talkie.    {Oct.) 

WOMAN    FROM    HELL,    THE— Fox.— Rather 

tame  drama  linked  to  a  wild  title.    Sound.    {Aug.) 

WOMAN  IN  THE  NIGHT,  A— World  Wide.— 
English  production  with  a  slow  and  sentimental 
story.    Silent.     {June.) 

•  WOMAN  TRAP  —  Paramount.  —  Another 
crime  yarn,  above  the  average,  with  Chester 
Alibi  Morris,  Evelvn  Brent  and  Hal  Skelly  at  their 
superb  best.     AU  Talkie.     {Oct.) 

WONDER  OF  WOMEN— M-G-M.— Strong,  emo- 
tional drama  of  a  misunderstood  genius,  a  dutiful 
wife  and  the  "other  woman."  played  superlatively 
bv  Lewis  Stone,  Peggy  Wood  and  Leila  Hyams.  Part 
Talkie.     {Oct.) 

WRECKER,  THE  —  Tiffany-Stahl.  —  Mediocre 
British  film  presenting  Carhie  BlackwcU.  Sound. 
{Nov.) 

YOU  CAN'T  BUY  LOVE— Universal.— An  orgy 
of  bad  gags.    Part  Talkie.  {July.) 


Casts  of  Current  Photoplays 

Complete  for  every  picture  reviewed  in  this  issue 


"BEHIND  THE  MAKE-UP"— P.-vr.\mount.  — 
From  the  story  by  Mildred  Cram.  Adapted  by 
George  Manker  Watters  and  Howard  Estabrook. 
Directed  by  Robert  Milton.  The  cast:  Hap  Brown, 
Hal  Skelly;  Gordoni,  William  Powell;  Marie.  Fay 
Wray;  Kttty  Parker,  Kay  Francis;  Dawson,  E.  H. 
Calvert;  Boris,  Paul  Lukas;  Chef,  Agostino  Borgato. 

"  BLACKM.A.IL  " — Soxo  Art— World  Wide.— 
From  the  play  by  Charles  Bennett.  Directed  by 
Alfred  Hitchcock.  The  cast:  .Anny  Ondra,  John 
Longden,  Donald  Calthrop,  Cyril  Ritchard,  Sara 
Allgood. 

"CALL  OF  THE  CIRCUS,  THE"— Pickwick 
Prod. — From  the  story  by  Ma.'dne  Alton.  Con- 
tinuity by  Jack  Townlej-.  Directed  by  Frank 
O'Connor.  The  cast:  T/ie  A/an.  Francis  X.  Bushman; 
The  Woman.  Ethel  Cla^'ton;  The  Girl,  Joan  Wynd- 
ham;  The  Boy.  William  (Cotton)  Kirby;  The  Girl-at- 
the-Well,  Dorothy  Gay;  The  Shadow,  Sunburnt  Jim. 


"DARK  STREETS" — First  Natioxal.— From 
the  story  by  Richard  Connell.  Adapted  by  Bradley 
King.  Directed  by  Frank  Lloyd.  The  cast:  Pat 
McGlone.  Jack  Mulhall;  Danny  McGlone,  Jack  Mul- 
hall; Katie  Dean.  Lila  Lee;  Mrs.  Dean,  Aggie  Herring; 
Cunco,  Earl  Pingree;  Police  Captain,  \Vill  Walling; 
Police  Lieutenant,  E.  H.  Calvert;  Beefy  Barker, 
Maurice  Black. 

"D.ARKENED  ROOMS" — Paramount.— From 
the  novel  hy  Sir  Philip  Gibbs.  Adapted  by  Patrick  J. 
Kearney  and  Melville  Baker.  Directed  by  Louis 
Gasnicr.  Tlie  cast:  Ellen,  Evelyn  Brent;  Emery 
J  ago,  Neil  Hamilton;  Joyce  Clayton,  Doris  Hill; 
Billy,  David  Newell;  Mme.  Silvara,  Gale  Henrj'; 
Bert  Nelson.  Wallace  MacDonald;  Mrs.  Foearly, 
Blanche  Craig;  Mr.  Clayton,  E.  H.  Calvert;  Sailor, 
Sammy  Bricker. 

"DELIGHTFUL  ROGUE,  THE"— Radio  Pic- 
tures.— From  the  story  "A  Woman  Decides"  by 
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.PAID 

A  TRIM  AND 
STYLISH    FORM— 

,  Flabby,    flat  chested 

I  rnrras  are  given  youthful 

and  natural  ttuitour^.  a«  il  by  niairic. 

Mndf  nf  fine  Unpn  iricnh,  irimmiMl  wirh  beautiful  Ine«  (with  picket 
eappori)  Thin  new  Parin  sensation  will  be  vour  dccret  of  beauty.  Tailored 
to  fit — eivew  firm  and  enieeful  sfiape  witlmui  binditig 

Am.^ie  your  friends  Show  tl.eni  how  lovrlv  viiir  fiput*  can  be.  Sent 
Po-tiKiid  on  receipt  oi  $1.00  (3  (or  $2.3tJ).  Siuie  bu^t  siie.  Sat.Hfaction 
Guaranteed.  MARY     TITUS 

105  East  13th  St.,  Dept.  B-122,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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PHOTOPLAY  now 
offers  its  readers  the 
opportunity  to  convert 
their  spare  time  into 
real  money  by  becoming 
its  subscription  repre- 
sentatives in  the  town  or 
community  in  which 
they  live. 

Your  friends  —  your 
neighbors  —  in  fact,  all 
the  homes  in  your  com- 
munity— are  prospective 
subscribers  for  PHOTO- 
PLAY. Who,  today,  is 
not  interested  in  moving 
pictures? 

Be  the  first  in  your 
community  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  ofifer,  and 
get  started  at  once.  A 
post  card  will  bring  fur- 
ther details.  Address 
Photoplay  Magazixe, 
Dept.  RE-I2,  750  No. 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 


Wallace  Smith.  Adapted  by  Wallace  Smith.  Directed 
by  Leslie  Pcarce  and  Lynn  Shores.  The  cast:  Lasiro. 
Rod  La  Rocque;  Nydra,  Rita  La  Roy;  Harry  Beall, 
Charles  Byor;  MacDougal,  Kd  Brady;  llymie,  Harry 
Semcls;  Junipcro,  Sam  Blum;  Nielson,  Bert  Moore- 
house. 

"DISR.\ELr'— Warners.— From  the  play  by 
Louis  N.  Parker.  Adapted  by  Julian  Joseph?on. 
Directed  b\'  Al  Green.  The  cast:  Disraeli.  George 
Arliss;  Lady  Beaconsfield,  Florence  Arliss;  Clarissa, 
Joan  Benni'tt;  Mrs.  Trovers,  Doris  Lloyd;  Manager  of 
Bank  of  England,  David  Torrence;  Charles,  Antliony 
Bushnell;  ,\lt'yers,  Ivan  Simpson. 

" DOCTOR'S  WOMEN.  THE  '—World  WroE.— 

From  the  story  by  Paul  Merzbech.  Directed  by 
Gustav  Molander.  The  cast:  Niia  DuV'al,  Margit 
Manstad;  Jeanne  DuVal,  Ruth  Meyher;  Armand  de 
Marny,  Miles  Mander. 

"EVIDENCE"— Warners.— From  the  play 
"Divorce  Evidence"  by  J.  Du  Rocher  MacPlierson. 
Dir(_ct''d  by  John  G.  Adolfi.  The  cast:  Myra  Slati- 
hope,  Pauline  Frederick;  Cyril  Wymbome.  William 
Courtenay;  Harold  Courlenay.  Conway  Tearle;  Nor- 
man Pollock.  Lowell  Sherman;  Harbison.  Alec  B. 
Francis;  Ktnyon  IVymhorne,  Freddie  Burke  Fred- 
erick; Mrs.  Debtnham,  Madeline  Seymour;  Peahody, 
Ivan  Simpson;  Native  Girl.  Myrna  Loy;  Innkeeper, 
Lionel  Belmore. 

"F.ARO  NELL" — Paramount-Christie. — From 
the  story  by  Willis  Steell.  Directed  by  William  Wat- 
son. The  cast:  Faro  Nell.  Louise  Fazenda;  The 
Hero.  Jack  Luden;  The  Sheriff.  Frank  Rice;  The 
Heavy,  Harr>-  Woods;  The  Bar-keeper,  Charlie  Mack. 

"FLIGHT" — CoLLTHBiA. — -From  the  story  by 
Ralph  Graves.  Dialogue  by  Frank  R.  Capra. 
Dirt.-cted  by  Frank  R-  Capra.  The  cast:  Panama 
Williams.  Jack  Holt;  Elinor.  Lila  Lee;  Lefly  Phelps, 
Ralph  Graves;  Major.  Allan  Roscoe;  Sieve  Roberts, 
Harold  Goodwin;  Sandino,  Jimmy  De  La  Cruze. 

"FOOTLIGHTS  AND  FOOLS"— First  Nation- 
al.— From  the  story  by  Katharine  Brush.  Continuity 
by  Carey  Wilson.  Directed  by  William  Seiter.  Tiie 
cast:  Mile.  Fiji  d'.\uray.  Colleen  Moore;  Gregory 
Pyne.  Frederic  March ;  Jim  my  IVillet.  Raymond 
Hackett;  Chandler  Cunningham.  Edward  Martind-.l; 
Claire,  V^irginia  Lee  Corbin;  Jo.  the  maid.  Adrienne 
d'Ambricourt;  Stage  Manager,  Sidney  Jar\'is;  Call 
Boy,  Mickey  Bennett. 

"GREAT  GABBO.  THE"— James  Cruze  Prod. 
— From  the  story  bj'  Ben  Hecht.  Continuity  by 
Hugh  Herbert.  Directed  by  James  Cruze.  The  cast: 
The  Great  Gabbo,  Eric  Von  Stroheim;  Mary,  Betty 
Compson;  Frank,  Don  Douglas;  Babe,  Margie  (Babe) 
Kane;  Olio  Gabbo,  Otto. 

"HANDCUFFED"— Rayart. — From  the  story 
by  Arthur  Hoerl.  Dialogue  by  Arthur  Hoerl. 
Directed  by  Duke  Worne.  The  cast:  Gloria  Ran- 
dall, Virginia  Brown  Faire;  Tom  Bennett,  Wlieeler 
Oakman;  Gerald  Morely,  Dean  Jagger;  Billy  Hation, 
James  Harrison;  John  Randall,  Broderick  O'Farrell; 
Detective,  George  Cheseboro. 

"HONOR" — SovKiNO. — Directed  by  A.  Shirvan- 
zada.  The  cast:  H.  Appfelian,  Elsie  Hasnick, 
TaLiezan  Shandoodakian,  L.  Hajinian,  Mme.  May- 
soorian. 

"  JE.^LOUSY" — Paramount. — From  the  story  by 
Louis  Verneuil.  Adapted  by  Eugene  Walter.  Dia- 
logue by  John  D.  Williams.  Directed  by  Jean  de 
Limur.  The  cast:  Yvonne,  Jeanne  Eagels.  Pierre, 
Fredt.ric  Marcli;  Rigaud,  Halliwell  Hobbcs;  Renee, 
Blanche  Le  Clair;  Clement,  Henry  Daniel;  Charlotte, 
Hilda  Moore. 

"KISS,  THE"— M-G-M.— Directed  by  Jacques 
Feyder.  The  cast:  Irene.  Greta  Garbo;  Dubail.  Con- 
rad Nagel ;  La  Salle,  Holmes  Herbert ;  Guarry. 
Anders  Randolf;  Pierre,  Lew  Ayres;  Durant,  George 
Davis. 

"LADY  LIES,  THE"— Paramount.— From  the 
story  by  John  Median.  Adapted  by  Garrett  Fort. 
Dialogue  by  John  Meelian.  Directed  by  Hobart  Hen- 
ley. The  cast:  Robert  Rossilcr,  Walter  Huston;  Joyce 
Roamer,  Claudette  Colbert;  Charlie  Tyler,  Charles 
Ruggles;  Jo  Rossiler,  Patricia  Deering;  Bob  Rosstler. 
Tom  Brown;  Hilda  Pearson,  Betty  Garde;  Ann 
Gardner,  Jean  Dixon;  Henry  Tuttle.  Duncan  Pen- 
warden;  .Amelia  Tuttle.  Virginia  True  Boardman; 
Btrnice  TuiUe,  Verna  Deane. 

"LOVE  P.-\RADE,  THE" — Paramount. — From 
the  play  "The  Prince  Consort"  by  Jules  Chancel  and 
Leon  Zanrof.  Story  by  Ernest  Vajda  and  Guy  Bol- 
ton. Directed  by  Ernst  Lubitsch.  The  cast:  Count 
Alfred,  Military  Attache,  Maurice  Chevalier;  Louise, 
Queen  of  Sylvania.  Jeanette  MacDonald;  Jacques, 
Alfred's  Valet.  Lupino  Lane;  Lulu.  Queen's  Personal 
Maid,  Lillian  Roth;  Master  of  Ceremonies.  Edgar 
Norton;  Prime  Mitiisler,  Lionel  Belmore;  Foreign 
Minister,  Albert  Roccardi;  .Admiral.  Carleton  Stock- 
dale;  Minister  of  War,  Eugene  Pallette;  .Afghan  .Am- 
bassador, Russell  Powell;  First  Lady  in  Wailing,  Mar- 
garet Fealy;  Second  Lady  in  Waiting.  Virginia  Bruce. 

"MARRIED  IN  HOLLYWOOD  "—Fox.— From 
the  operetta  by  Oscar  Strause.  Dialogue  by  Harlan 
Thompson.     Directed  by  Marcel  Silver.     The  cast: 
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-IN  90  DAYS! 

Play  anythine— jazz  to  classical!  Even  if 

rnu  knuw  nothing  tibuut  piano  music — 
'II  have  your  hnjiers  d-incing  ovtr  tha 
il:eyboard  with  confidence  in  9i>  dayB. 
•  If  you  can  hum  orwhieiie  a  tune  you  Can 
picy  it!  My  students  are  broaikristine— 
makinir  money.  MAKE  ME  PROVE  IT] 
Without  puz^ltrfT  rotes!  Without 
practicing  tedious  scaleet  I've 
found  the  way  to  bring  out  your 
'  -musical  instinct.  Kew  ando-igmnl 
system  d-'ea  nwny  wi  h  yt-arn  of 
work.  VOU  WANT  TKE  PROOFI 
I  I'll  send  it.  Write  mc  now. 

D.  M.  SUTTLE,  Director 

ILLINOIS  SCHOOL  OF   MUSIC 

II8OI  Byron, Dept. 1G13.ChlcaEo.lil. 
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THE  EVER  WELCOME 
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Get  more  lor  your  gift  money  by  buying  in  I'hilailt-lphia 
from    I'hillymade. 

Our  $1.35  Service  Weight 
$l.i;.5  Chiffon 
are   the   equal   of   stockings   at   least   fifty    cents   a    pair 
more. 
A  Christmas  Box   of  three   Service  wii^-ht    $4,    dilivtred 

with    Christmiis    card    enclosed    bearin;:    your   name. 
A  Christmas  liox  of  three  ChitTon  $4.75,  deliverea  with 

Chiisinias    card. 
.Send  >oiir  list  and  let  us  take  these  Rift  worries  off  your 
iiiiml.      State  size  and  colors   preferred.      Priee  libts  free 
of    cniirse    if    von    wish. 

PHILLYMADE  SHOPS.    Dept.   B.   3891    Dungan  St.. 
Philadelphia,    Pa. 
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AT  l¥HOIiESALE  PRICES 

196  pages  of  radio  bargains.  New  Screen  Grid,  all- 
electric,  A.C.  Sets  In -beaut  ifal  consoles— also  battery 
operated  sets  as  low  as  SI5.95.  Write  today. 

ALLIED  RADIO  CORPORATION 
711  W.  LAKE  ST.»  DEPT.  ^4,  CHICAGO 
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Toilet  Preparations 

DeHghtfalW  fragrant,    highly  developed 

toilet  acceasories — a  most  reliable  melbod  of 

cleansing  and  beautifying  the  skin  and  hair. 

25c.  each  everywhere — Samples  free  of 


When  you  write  to  advertLcers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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P.^  MAYf  LOWERJ 

CENTRAL  PAdk:  VEST 
615TT0  62NDsrs.  N.V. 

Convenient  to  Shopping 
and  Theatrical  District 

Suites  consisting  of  Parlor,  Bedroom 

and  Bath  with  serving  pantry 

$10  to  $16  per  day— Single  $5— Double  $8. 

Special  rates  for  one  month  or  longer 


M.  Nerlinger 

Vice-Pres, 

E.  A.  Rieder 

Manager 
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Flemishes 
make  you  wretched.? 


Try  D.  D.  D. 

If  you  are  in  despair  over  pimples,  blotches, 
rashes,  eczema  or  other  skin  trouble,  try 
p.  D.D.,  the  pure,  cooling  liquid.  It  stops 
itching  instantly.  Then  penetrates,  soothes 
and  heals.  Greaseless,  stainless,  dries  at 
once.  Many  owe  their  clear,  smooth  skin 
to  D.D.D.  Trial  bottle  35c  at  your  druggist; 
money  back  if  it  fails  to  help  you.  Or 
write  to  D.D.D.  Corporation,  Batavia,  111, 


D.  D.  D. 


THE   HEALING 
SKIN   LOTION 


WINHIMioiti'MCIaiin 


Irrisistible  and  alluring'  perf  umea  were 
first  used  by  the  great  Cleopatra  in 
captivating  her  lovers.    She  knew 
their  power  and  magic  charm.  Now 
you  have  the  same  opportunity — for 
^.^^  .^^         with  LOVE  CHARM  you  can  fasci- 
W^  .^_Jf         nate,  and  win  the  affectiona  of  the 
^^^^""^  man  you  love.   To  prove  to  you  the 

Buperiority  of  LOVE  CHARM  Perfume,  we  will  send 
yoa  a  fireneroua  sample  of  this  costly  French  formula 
free  for  the  cost  of  mailing.  Just  send  10c  today  to 
cover  cost  of  packing  and  postage.  LOVE  CHARM 
COMPANY,  4865  Easloa  Avenue,  Si.  Louis.  Mo.,  Depl.  108-M 


Prince  Nicholai,  J.  Harold  Murray;  Mary  Lou  Hop- 
kins, Norma  Terris;  Miizi  Hofman,  Norma  Terris; 
Joe  Clitner,  Walter  Catlctt;  Annushka,  Irene  Pal- 
asty;  King  Alexander,  Lennox  Pawle;  Mahai,  Tom 
Patricola;  Queen  Louise,  Evelyn  Hall;  Slage  Prince, 
John  Garrick;  Adjulanl  Oclaviaii,  Douglas  Gilmore; 
Charlotte,  Gloria  Grey;  Captain  Jacobi,  Jack  Stam- 
baugh;  Herr  Von  Herzen,  Bert  Sprotte;  Mrs.  Von 
Herzen,  Lelia  Karnelly;  Herr  Director,  Herman  Bing; 
Namari,  Paul  Ralli. 

"MEN  ARE  LIKE  THAT"— PARAMOtmr.— 
From  the  play  "The  Showoff"  by  George  Kelley. 
Scenario  by  Herman  J.  Mankowicz.  Directed  by 
Frank  Tuttle.  The  cast:  Aubrey  Piper,  Hal  Skelly; 
Amy  Fisher,  Doris  Hill;  Pa  Fisher,  Charles  Sellon; 
Ma  Fisher,  Clara  Blandick;  Joe  Fisher,  Morgan  Far- 
ley; Clara  Hyland,  Helene  Chadwick;  Frank  Hylatui, 
William  Davidson;  Traffic  Cop,  Eugene  Pallette; 
Rogers,  Gordon  DeMain;  Superintendent^  E.  H.  Cal- 
vert. 

"MIGHTY,  THE"— Paramount.— From  the 
stor>'  by  Robert  N.  Lee.  Dialogue  by  William 
Slavens  McNutt.  Directed  by  John  Cromwell.  The 
cast:  Blake  Greeson,  George  Bancroft;  Louise  Patter- 
son. Esther  Ralston;  Sterky,  Warner  Oland;  Dogey 
Franks,  Raymond  Hatton;  Mayme,  Dorothy  Revier; 
Jerry  Patterson,  Morgan  Farley;  J.  K.  Patterson,  O.  P. 
Hcggie;  The  Mayor,  Charles  Sellon;  Major  General, 
E.  H.  Calvert;  Mr.  Jameison,  John  Cromwell. 

"MISSISSIPPI  GAMBLER,  THE"— Universal. 

— -From  the  storj'  by  Karl  Brown  and  Leonard  Fields. 
Adapted  by  Edward  P.  Lowe,  Jr.  Directed  by 
Reginald  Barker.  The  cast:  Jack  Ashland,  Joseph 
Schildkraut;  Lucy  Blackburn,  Joan  Bennett;  Julius 
Blackburn,  Alec  B.  Francis;  "Tiny"  Beardsley,  Otis 
Harlan;  Suzette  Richards,  Carmelita  Geraghty. 

"MISTER  ANTONIO"— Tiffanv-Stahl.— From 

the  play  by  Booth  Tarkington.  Adapted  by  Frederic 
and  Fanny  Hatton.  Directed  by  James  Flood.  The 
cast:  Mister  Antonio,  Leo  Carrillo;  June  Ramsey, 
Virginia  Valli;  Joe,  Gareth  Hughes;  Milton  Jorny, 
Frank  Reicher;  Mrs.  Jorny,  Eugenie  Besserer;  Earl 
Jorny,  Franklin  Lewis;  Pearl,  Betty  Francisco. 

"NIGHT  PARADE  "—Radio  Pictures.— From 
the  play  by  George  Abbott,  Edward  Paramore  and 
Hyatt  Daab.  Continuity  by  James  Gruen  and  George 
O'Hara.  Directed  by  Mai  St.  Clair.  The  cast: 
Bobby  Murray,  Hugh  Trevor;  Tom  Murray.  Lloyd 
Ingraham;  Doris.  Dorothy  Gulliver;  Paula  Vernoff, 
Aileen  Pringlc;  John  Zelli.  Robert  Ellis;  5i5  Durhan, 
Lee  Shumway;  Dancer,  Ann  Pennington;  Huffy, 
Charlie  Sullivan;  Jake,  Walter  Kane;  Bennie,  Barney 
Fur>';  Artie.  James  Dugan;  Phil.  Nate  Slott;  Ethel, 
Marie  Astair. 

"ONE  HYSTERICAL  NIGHT"— Universal.— 

From  the  stor>'  by  Reginald  Denn^■.  Scenario  by 
Reginald  Denny  and  Earl  Sncll.  Directed  by  William 
James  Craft.  The  cast:  Napoleon,  Reginald  Denny; 
Josephine.  Nora  Lane;  Wellington.  E.  J.  RatclilTe; 
Dr.  Hayden,  Henr>'  Otto;  Salome.  Joj'zelle;  Paganini, 
Fritz  Feld;  William  Tell,  JuK-s  Cowles;  Robin  Hood, 
Slim  Summerville;  Claude  Bixby.  Rolfe  Sedan; 
Arthur  Bixby.  D.  R.  O.  Hatswell;  Paul  Revere,  Walter 
Brennan;  Warden,  Heno'  Herbert. 

"R.ACKETEER.  THE"— Pathe.— From  the 
ston.-  by  Paul  Gangclin.  Adapted  by  Paul  Gangelin. 
Directed  by  Howard  Higgin.  The  cast:  Keene, 
Robert  Armstrong;  Rhoda.  Carol  Lombard;  Tony. 
Roland  Drew;  Millie.  Jeanette  Loff;  Mrs.  Lee.  Hedda 
Hopper;  Jack.  John  Loder;  Gus.  Kit  Guard;  Squid. 
Al  Hill;  Mehaffy.  Paul  Hurst;  Mr.  Simpson,  Winter 
Hall;  Mrs.  Simpson,  Winifred  Harris. 

"RED  HOT  RHYTHM"— Pathe.— From  the 
story  by  William  Conselman.  Adapted  by  Earl  Bald- 
win and  Walter  De  Leon.  Directed  by  Leo  McCarey. 
The  cast:  Walter,  Alan  Hale;  Sam,  Walter  O'Keefe; 
Mary,  Kathr>'n  Crawford;  Claire,  Josephine  Dunn; 
Mabel,  Anita  Garvin;  Mrs.  Fioretta,  Ilka  Chase; 
Singe.  James  Clemmons. 

"RICH  PEOPLE"— Pathe.— From  the  story  by 
Jay  Gelzer.  Adapted  b5'  A.  A.  Kline.  Directed  by 
Edward  H.  Grifhtli.  The  cast.  Connie  Hayden. 
Constance  Bennett;  Jeff  MacLean.  Regis  Toomey; 
Noel  Neving,  Robert  Ames;  Beverly  Hayden,  Mahlon 
Hamilton;  Alargery  Mears,  Ilka  Chase;  Captain  Dan- 
forth.  John  Loder;  Sally  Vanderwater,  Polly  Ann 
Young. 

"SATURDAY  NIGHT  KID.  THE"— Para- 
mount.— From  the  storj-  by  George  Abbott  and  John 
V.  A.  Weaver.  Adapted  by  Llo\'d  Corrigan  and  Ed- 
ward Paramore.  Jr.  Directed  by  Edward  Sutherland. 
The  cast:  Mayme.  Clara  Bow;  Bill,  James  Hall; 
Janie,  Jean  Arthur;  Lem  Woodruff,  Charle:,  Sellon; 
Ma  Woodruff,  Ethel  Wales;  Ken.  Frank  Ross;  Miss 
Streeter,  Edna  May  Oliver;  Ginsberg,  He>'men  Meyer; 
Jim.  Eddie  Dunn;  Pearl,  Leone  Lane;  Hazel,  Jean 
Harlow. 

"SEA  FURY" — SijpREME. — Produced  by  Tom 
White.  Directed  by  George  Melford.  The  cast: 
Bill.  George  Regis;  Mary,  Mildred  Harris;  Red,  Frank 
Campeau;  Captain,  Bernard  Seigel;  George  Washing- 
ton III,  George  Godfrey. 

"SENOR  AMERICANO"— Universal.— From 
the  story  by  Helmer  Bergman.  Adapted  bv  Bennett 
Cohen.  Directed  by  Harr>'  J.  Brown.  The  cast: 
Michael  Banning.  Ken  Maynard;  Carmelita.  Kathryn 
Crawford;  Ramirez.   Gino  Corrado;   Maddox,  J.    P. 


McGowen;  Manana,  Frank  Yaconelli;  Don  Manuel, 
Frank  Beale;  Tarzan,  Tarzan. 

"SIDE  STREET  "—Radio  Pictures.— From  the 
story  bj'  Mai  St.  Clair  and  George  O'Hara.  Directed 
by  Mai  St.  Clair.  The  cast:  Jimmy  O'FarreU.  Tom 
Moore;  Joh7i  O'FarreU.  Matt  Moore;  Dennis  O'Far- 
reU. Owen  Moore;  Kathleen  Doyle,  Kathrj'^n  Perry; 
Mr.  O'FarreU.  Frank  Sheridan;  Mrs.  O'FarreU,  Emma 
Dunn;  "Silk"  Ruffo,  Arthur  Houseman;  "Bunny," 
Mildred  Harris;  Maxee,  Charles  Byer;  Mac,  Edwin 
August;  "Slim,"  Irving  Bacon;  Patric  Doyle.  Walter 
McNamara;  " Blondie,"  Al  Hill;  "Drunk,"  Heinie 
Conklin;  "Pinkie,"  Dan  Wolheim. 

"SONG  OF  KENTUCKY,  A"— Fox.— From  the 
story  by  Frederick  H.  Brennan.  Adapted  b^'  Fred- 
erick H.  Brennan.  Directed  by  Lew  Seller.  The 
cast:  Jerry  Reavis,  Joseph  Wagstaff;  Lee  Coleman, 
Lois  Moran;  Nancy  Morgan,  Dorothy  Burgess;  Kane 
Pitcairn,  Douglas  Gilmore;  Jake  Kleinschmidt ,  Her- 
man Bing;  Mrs.  Coleman,  Hedda  Hopper;  Mr.  Cole- 
man, Edwards  Davis;  Steve,  Bert  Woodruff. 

"SUNNY  SIDE  UP"— Fox.— From  the  storj-  by 
B.  G.  De  Sylva,  Lew  Brown  and  Raj'  Henderson. 
Adapted  by  David  Butler.  Directed  by  David 
Butler.  The  cast:  Molly  Carr.  Janet  Gaynor;  Jack 
Cromwell.  Charles  Farrell;  Jane  Worth,  Sharon  Lynn; 
Eddie  Rafferly,  Frank  Richardson;  Eric  Swenson.  El 
Brendel;  Bee  Nichols,  Marjorie  White;  Joe  Vitlo,  Joe 
Brown;  Mrs.  Cromwell,  Mary  Forbes;  Raoul,  Alan 
Paull;  Lake,  Peter  Ga^\'thorne. 

"SWEETIE"— PARAMOUNT.^From  the  stor>'  by 
George  Marion,  Jr.,  and  Lloyd  Corrigan.  Dialogue 
by  George  Marion,  Jr.,  and  Lloyd  Corrigan.  Directed 
bv  Frank  Tuttle.  The  cast:  Barbara  Pell,  Nancv 
Carroll;  Biff  Benlly,  Stanley  Smith;  Helen  Fry,  Helen 
Kane;  Freddie  Fry,  Joseph  Depew;  Tap-Tap  Thcrmp- 
son.  Jack  Oakie;  Percy  {Pussy)  Willow,  William  Aus- 
tin; Axel  Bronstrup,  Stuart  Ervvin;  Bill  Barringtori, 
Wallace  MacDonald;  Dr.  Oglethorpe,  Charles  Sellon; 
Miss  Twill,  Aileen  Manning. 

"TANNED  LEGS" — Radio  Pictures.— From  the 
ston,'  by  George  Hull.  Adapted  by  Tom  Geraghty. 
Directed  by  Marshall  Neilan.  The  cast:  Peggy  Rey- 
nolds, June  Clyde;  Bill,  Arthur  Lake;  Janet  Reynolds, 
Sall\'  Blane;  Roger,  Allen  Kearns;  Mrs.  Reynolds, 
Nella  Walker;  Mr.  Reynolds,  Albert  Gran;  Clinton 
Darrcnv,  Edmund  Burns;  Mrs.  Lycms  King,  Dorothy 
Revier;  Toolie,  Ann  Pennington;  Pudgy,  Lincoln 
Stedman;  Hosiery  Model,  Helen  Kaiser;  Hosiery 
Model.  Kay  English. 

"THEY  HAD  TO  SEE  PARIS"— Fox.— From 

the  story  by  Homer  Croy.  Scenario  by  Sonya 
X-exnen.  Directed  by  Frank  Borzage.  The  cast: 
Pike  Peters.  Will  Rogers;  Mrs.  Peters.  Irene  Rich; 
Opal  Peters,  Marguerite  Churchill;  Ross  Peters,  Owen 
Davis,  Jr.;  Claudine.  Fifi  Dorsay;  Marquis  de  Bris- 
sac.  Ivan  Lobcdcff;  Marquise  de  Brissac,  Marcelle 
Corday;  Grand  Duke  Makiall.  Theodore  Lodi;  Clark 
McCurdy.  Rex  Bell;  Fleurie,  Christ iane  Yves;  Ed 
Eggers.  Edgar  Kennedy;  Tupper,  Bob  Kerr;  Miss 
Mason,  Marcia  Manon;  Valet,  Andre  Cheron;  Prince 
Ordinsky.  Grcgorj'  Gay. 

"THREE  LOVES"— Moviegraph.— From  the 
novel  by  Max  Brod.  Directed  by  Kurt  Bernhardt. 
The  cast:  Dr.  Karoff,  Fritz  Kortner;  Stasha,  Mariene 
Di<  trich;  Henry  Leblanc,  Uno  Henning;  Charles  he- 
blanc.  Oscar  Stimma;  Their  Mother.  Freda  Ricliard; 
Poitrier.  Karl  Ettlinger;  Angele,  Ekiith  Edwards. 

"TRESPASSER.  THE"— United  Artists.— From 
the  storj'  by  Edmund  Goulding.  Directed  by  Ed- 
mund Goulding.  The  cast:  Marion  Donnell.  Gloria 
Swanson;  Jack  Merrick.  Robert  Ames;  Hector  Fergu- 
son. Purnell  Pratt;  John  Merrick,  Sr..  William  Hol- 
den;  Fuller.  Henrj-  B.  Walthall;  Jackie.  Wally  Al- 
bright; Catherine  "Flip"  Merrick.  Kay  Hammond; 
Miss  Poller,  Blanche  Frederici;  Blanche,  Marcella 
Corday. 

"UNTAMED"— M-G-M.— From  the  story  by 
Charles  E.  Scoggins.  Adapted  by  Sj-!via  Thalberg 
and  Frank  Butler.  Dialogue  by  Willard  Mack, 
Directed  by  Jack  Conway.  The  cast:  Bingo,  Joan 
Crawford;  Andy,  Robert  Montgomery;  Ben  Murchi- 
son,  Ernest  Torrence;  Howard  Presley,  Holmes  Her- 
bert; Bennock,  John  Miljan;  Marjory,  Gwen  I^ee; 
Paul.  Edward  Nugent;  Gregg.  Don  Terr>';  Mrs. 
Mason.  Gertrude  Astor;  JoUoP,  Milton  Farney; 
Dowling.  Lloyd  Ingram;  Milly.  Grace  Cunard; 
Moran,  Tom  O'Brien;  Btllcombe,  Wilson  Benge. 

"WELCOME  DANGER  "— PARAMOtrNT.- From 
the  ston'  by  Ted  Wilde,  Lex  Neal  and  Felix  AdIer. 
Directed  by  Clyde  Bruckman.  The  cast:  Harold 
Bledsoe.  Harold  Lloyd;  Billie  Lee,  Barbara  Kent; 
Patrick  Clancy.  Noah  Young;  John  Thorne.  Charles 
Middleton;  Captain  Walton,  William  Walling. 

'  "WOMAN  TO  WOMAN" — Tiffaky-Stahl. — 
From  the  play  by  Michael  Morton.  Adapted  by 
Nicholas  Foder.  Directed  by  Victor  SaWlle.  The 
cast:  Lda,  Betty  Compson;  David,  George  Barraud; 
Vesta,  Juliette  Compton;  Florence.  Margaret  Cham- 
bers; Hal,  Reginald  Sharland;  LilUe  David,  Georgie 
Billings;  Dr.  Gavron,  Winter  Hall. 

"YOUNG  NOWHERES"— First  National.— 
From  the  storj'  by  Ida  A.  R.  Wylie.  Screen  storj*  by 
Bradley  King.  Directed  by  Frank  Lloyd.  The  cast: 
Albert  Whalen,  Richard  Barthelmess;  Annie  Jackson, 
Marian  Nixon;  Mr.  Jesse,  Bert  Roach;  Cleaver, 
Anders  Randolf;  George,  Raymond  Turner;  Brunette, 
Jocelyn  Lee. 
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i&  BROADWAY 


Broadway — Mecca  of  millions  .  .  .  now  the  roiind-the« 
corner  resort  of  all  America,  thanks  to  Vitaphone! 

Vitaphone  obliterates  the  miles  that  used  to  separate  you 
from  the  Street  of  Streets,  and  j  brings  Broadway  to  you. 

From  the  world's  great  stages,  Vitaphone  is  transplanting 

g,  and  dramatic  stars 


the  most  celebrated  singing,  dancing, 

and  "acts"  to  the  screens  of  thousands  of  theatres. 


Check  up  on  the  attractions  at  your  local  Vitaphone 
theatres  every  week.  Events  are  on  the  way  which  you 
will  not  want  to  miss.  The  Vitaphone  sign  on  a  theatre 
is  a  trusty  guide  to  the  best  of  good  times.  It  guarantees 
not  only  perfect  voice  reproduction,  but  also  the  foremost 
stage  and  screen  stars  in  productions  of  the  highest 
calibre.  Look  for  it  before  you  step  up  to  the  box-office. 

Vitaphone  is  the  registered  trade  mark  of  the  i'itaphone  Corporation 


CKj 


You  see  and  hear  Vitaphone  onli/  in  Warner  Bros.oW  First  National  ^icturef 


T.^^ 
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OH,  YEAH  ! 

vfith 

ROBERT  ARMSTRONG  and 

JAMES  GLEASON 

A   comedy  of  that   class  of  society 

wliich  travels  under,  not  in,  Pullmans. 

Directed  by  TAY  G  VRNETT 


RED  HOT  RHYTHM 

with  ALAN  HALE 

A  picture  that  turns  "Tin  Pan  Alley** 

inside  out  and  reveals  its  human  sid& 

Directed  by   LEO  McCAREY 

Supervised  by 

WILLIAM  CONSELMAN 


CONSTANCE  BENNETT 
in  RICH  PEOPLE 

A  look  at  life  from  the  viewpoint  of 
those  who  have  so  much  money  they 
ran't  get  out  from  under  its depresding 
influence! 

Directed  by 

EDWARD  H.  GRIFFITH 

RALPH  BLOCK 

Associate  Producer 


WILLIAM 
BOYD 


J^j  ^sf  Command 

with  Dorothy  Sebastian 

All  the  world  loves  a  lover  and  a  "rookie" — and  William 
Boyd  is  both  in  this  romantic  story  of  the  making  of  a 
"first-class  fighting  man."  The  scene  of  the  action  is  laid 
at  renowned  Fort  Riley  in  Kansas,  around  which  so 
much  thrilling  frontier  history  was  written  in  the  days 
of  the  old  West. 

The  participation  of  the  entire  Second  and  Thirteenth 
U.S. Cavalry  regiments  lends  an  authentic  military  flavor 
to  HIS  FIRST  COMMAND  that  quite  lifts  it  out  of  the 
realm  of  "make-believe."  If  you  want  action,  thrills, 
laughs  and  romance,  see  it  when  it  comes  to  your  local 
theatre! 

Directed  l.y  GREGORY  LA  CAVA         RALPH  BLOCK,  Associate  Producer 

ALL  MUSIC-ALL  SOUND-ALL  DIALOGUE 

Pathe  (§  Picture 
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Xbe  ool:^  comple^uon 


soap  ever  approved  b^  the 


ool^  real  aatborities   on   the 
skin    .    •    .    i4Lnmerica^s    eminent 


dermatolosifists 


MONLY  wish  I 
could  go  to  every 
girl  in  America 
and  say,  "This  is  the  most 
important  news  in  all  the 
history  of  complexions." 

Camay,  a  soap  as  gentle 
as  rain-water,  has  the  official 
approval  of  the  eminent  der- 
matologists of  America.  No 
other  soap  ever  before  had 
such  recognition. 

These  physicians  made 
numerous  tests  to  convince 
themselves  of  Camay's  mild- 
ness. They  carefully  exam- 
ined its  formula. 

As  a  result,  they  gave  their 
wholehearted  approval  —  all 
73  of  them.  Many  added  a 
personal  word,  such  as  this, 
from  one  of  Chicago's  lead- 
ing dermatologists: 

"Camay  is  bland,  does  not 
irritate  the  skin  and  leaves  it 
smooth.  Any  complexion  that 
cannot  stand  Camay  needs 
a  physician's  attention." 

A  professor  emeritus  of 
dermatology  in  a  large 
Southern  medical  college  says 
that  Camay  "lathers  beauti- 
fully and  quickly,  leaving  the 


skin  with  no  trace  of  harsh- 
ness or  dryness." 

But  I  know  we're  all  femi- 
nine enough  to  want  every- 
thing about  us  to  be  lovely, 
as  well  as  efficient.  And,  if 
you  don't  agree  with  me  that 
Camay  is  the  loveliest  soap 
you  ever  used,  I  want  to 
hear  about  it — at  once! 

Face  Your  World  With  Love- 
liness—  is  a  free  booklet  of  ad- 
vice from  73  of  America's  leading 
dermatologists  about  skin  care. 
Write  to  Helen  Chase,  Dept.  YV- 
129,.509FifthAve.,XewYorkCity. 

*  What  is  a  dermatologisl  ? 

The  title  of  dermatologist  right- 
fully belongs  only  to  registered 
physicians  wlio  have  been  licensed 
to  practice  medicineand  who  have 
adopted  the  science  of  dermatol- 
ogy (the  care  of  the  skin)  as  their 
special  province. 

Tlie  reputable  physician  is  the 
only  reliable  authority  for  scien- 
tific advice  upon  the  care  and 
treatment  of  the  skin. 

I  have  personally  examined  the 
signed  comments  from  73  leading 
dermatologists  of  .\merica  who 
have  approved  the  formula  and 
cleansing  action  of  Camay  Soap. 
I  certify  not  only  to  the  high 
standing  of  these  physicians,  but 
also  to  the  accuracy  with  which 
their  approval  has  been  stated 
in  this  advertisement. 

M.D.    y^ 

{The  73  leading  dermatologists  who 
approved  Camay  were  selected  by  Dr. 
Pusey  who,  for  10  years,  has  been  th*' 
editor  of  the  official  journal  of  the 
dermatologists  of  the  United  States.) 

Camay  is  a  Procter  &  Gamble  soap  [called  Calay  in  Canada] 
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ON  yOLIR 

Christmas 


L 


1ST 


S. 


'HE  lias  a  job,  and 
cv  tiny  place  of  her  own...  that  she  pretends  to  be  very 
debonair  about  and  seeretly  adores...  She  s^^ts  brcaklast 
with  one  eye  on  the  clock,  but  the  other  eye  very  firmly 
on  the  charm  oi  her  serviee,  the  prettiness  of  her  table.. . 


Ignore  her  pretensions  to  being 
an  independent  woman  (there  aren't  any.)  You 
can  win  her  heart  and  her  eternal  si'atitiide 
by  giving  her  some  trille  of  COAlMLlNITy 
PLATE  —  practieal  but  charming,  —  and  as 
leminine  as  her  lipstick! 


O  R  /  ^his  sravy  Ij Jtc ...  in  llic  ^'' P^^tn'c/c^n^ 


ORm1">ou  w.Aiit  lo  qivcIicrllioLlinlloLi  {xic= 
time  as  well  as  a  Christmas  present — and  two 
presents  in  one,  at  that  —  t^ive  her  a  complete 
service  of  Community — knives,  forks,  spoons, 
serving  things  —  in  the  httlc  overnight  case 
callectthc'^/'c^/7  Vbyajc""  which  is  the  newest 
an<I  gayest  Community  container...  She  will 
aJorc  the  silverware — she  will  find  the  little 
Jrcsstng=case  indispensable...  The  silverware 
wKlI  cost  only  $36.5ofora  service  for  six,  $4S.OO 
for  eiglit  —  and  (fie  dressin3=ceise  is  free. 


OR,  a  double  vegetable  dish 
that  wiLL  warm  her  heart  as 
well  as  her  broccoli. . .  Sl7.5o 


in   the    new  ^' Deauville^^  Sl7.5o 

design 


OR,  a  pair  of  bright 
candlesticks,  in  the 
'''Gro5vc/icir^''dcsign 


PERHAPS,  some 
salts  and  peppers 
.. .  like  these,  in 
the  "  drosvctior'''' 
design...  $7.50 


03mnuiniTy  Plate 

Cy^lo6t  ^ejTwiuie  of  Gnjis 
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Robert  L. 

LIRPERT 


.d-t.^ 


Perse^^l  Property 


